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THE 

PREFACE. 

F  we  confider  Man  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Earth,  as  a  reafonable  Being  en- 
dued with  curiofity,  as  a  member  of  Society,  and  as  conne<Sted  by  com- 
merce, and  the  interchange  of  arts  and  manufadures,  with  the  moft  diftant 
nations,  few  ftudies  can  appear  of  fuch  importance,  or  procure  more  rational, 
more  ufeful  entertainment,  than  that  of  Geography.  How  great  are  the  intel- 
ledlual  advantages  arifing  from  the  contemplation  ot  the  different  Religions,  Man- 
ners, and  Cufloms  of  our  fellow-creatures !  How  adapted  is  this  pleafing  ftudy, 
not  only  to  gratify  the  moft  unbounded  curiofity,  but  to  enlarge  the  mind,  to 
banifh  prejudices,  and  to  make  us  fet  a  juft  eftimate  on  our  real  characters  ami 
advantages!  By  examining  the  Hiftory  of  the  human  Hearty  and  the  unculti- 
vated Mind,  in  various  regions,  where  the  abfurdefl  Prejudices  ufurp  the  place 
of  Reafon;  and  Cruelty,  Vice,  Folly,  and  Tyranny  are  fancflified  by  the  vene- 
rable name  of  Religion  ;  we  fhall  fee  how  much  we  owe  to  Education,  to  the 
Embellifhments  of  Science,  and  to  the  purity  of  our  Holy  Religion— how  much 
We  are  indebted  to  Providence  for  many  peculiar  bleiTrngs— how  much  to  Heaven 
and  our  brave  Forefathers,  for  the  Syftem  of  Religious  and  Civil  Liberty  handed 
down  to  us ! 

Even  the  various  face  of  the  Countries,  from  the  fultry  Tropics  to  the  frozen 
Poles,   mull  afford  a  conftant  fource  of  amufement  and  delight.     Here  are  exten- 
five  plains  and  gently  riling  hills,  enamelled  with  flowers  and  adorned  with  fra- 
grant groves  ;   while,   with  thefe  bleflings,  the  wretched  inhabitants  faint  under 
the  too  ardent  rays  of  the  fcorching  fun,    and  bend  under  the  yoke  of  llavery. 
T'here  landy  delarts,    difplaying  a  dreary  wafte:   here  lofty  mountains^  railing 
their  fnowy  fummits  above  the  clouds.    What  a  plealing  amufement  will  the  moft 
curious  fpecles  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  of  Birds  and  Beafts,  of  Infe<fls  and  Reptiles, 
of  Amphibious  Animals  and  Fiflies,   of  Foffils  and  Minerals,  afford  the  inqui- 
fitive  mind  !  The  Reader  will  infenlibly  know  the  aftonilhing  works  of  Nature, 
and  will  become  acquainted  with  Natural  Hiftory  almoft  without  defign.  While 
he  who  is  verfed  in  the  Tranfadions  of  Antient  Times,  will  fee  once   populous 
cities   only  diftinguifhed  by  fplendid  ruins;   and  the  capitals  of  mighty  empires 
deftroyed,  and  lying  in  the  midft  of  defarts.     The  Man  of  Humanity,  and  the 
Friend  of  Liberty,    will,   through  this   work,    have   frequent  caufe  to  pity  the 
unhappy  nations  fubjedl  to  the  defpotic  tyranny  of  lewd  and  ambitious  princes : 
fertile  countries  rendered  defarts  by  lawlefs  rapine,   and   the  few  inhabitants   in- 
volved in  all  the  miferies  moft  dreadful  to  Human  Nature.      On  the  other  hand, 
the  Artift  and  the   Manufadurer   will,   with  pleafure,  view  the  rude  or  more 
finifhed  works  of  different  countries ;  and  the  Merchant  be  inftruc^ed  in  the  pro- 
duce cf  every  Nation. 

This, 


THE    PREFACE. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  firft  attempt  that  has  been  made  towards  an 
Unlvcrfal  Syftem  of  Geography;  but  as  this  fcience  is  ahvays  improving  by  new 
difcovcries,  and  countries  being  better  known,  this  work  ha's  advantages  v/hich 
no  others,  at  the  time  they  were  written,  could  poffibly  poflefs ;  the  compiler 
being  furnifhed  with  many  excellent  materials  fmce  publillied. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  dwelling  on  dry  and  iininterefting  particulars, 
and  to  exprefs  himfclf  in  an  eafy,  intelligible,  and  entertaining  manner.  All 
pofiiblc  care  has  alfo  been  taken  to  expunge  the  errors  andfiibulous  accounts 
that  have  been  too  often  copied  from  injudicious  and  romantic  authors.  For 
this  purpofc  he  has  compared  different  dcfcriptions  of  the  fame  countries,  and 
chiefly  relied  on  perfons  of  acknowledged  veracity  and  good  fenfe,  who  were 
cye-witnefles  of  what  they  defcribed ;  and  makes  a  proper  diftindion  between 
the  fentiments  of  the  ignorant,  the  illiterate,  the  iuperflitious,  and  thofe  of 
perfons  diftinguiflied  by  their  genius  and  learning,  who  examine  wdth  philofo- 
phical  exaclnefs,  and  defcribe  with  accuracy. 

No  expence  has  been  fpared  in  the  great  variety  of  Copper-Plates,  con- 
taining Maps  and  remarkable  Landfcapes,  perfpedive  Views  of  Cities,  Palaces^ 
and  Ruins,  8cc.  in  which  this  Work  exceeds  every  other  of  tlie  kind  yet  pub- 
lifhcd,  by  which  means  the  reader  will  have  a  more  adequate  idea  of  what  is 
defcribed,  tlian  he  could  pofTibly  receive  from  mere  verbal  Dcfcriptions,  unac- 
companied by  thefe  ornamental  Explanations. 

This  edition  has  been  carefully  revlfed,   and  confiderably    improved,    by  the 
compiler's  havina;  recourfe  to  the  frefh  materials  that  have  {ince  come  to  hand 
Whatever   miftakes  or   omifTions  there  were   in    the   former   edition^   it    is  but 
jufticc  to  add,  that  they  were  not  owing  to  the  late  Mr.  Penning,  who,  in- 
deed, undertook   to  perform  a  part  of  the  work,   but  other  bufmcfs  prevented 
his  writing  any  more  than  the   Introdudlion,   which  was  entirely  bv  his   hand. 
After  this  acknowledgment,  it  becomes  necelTary  to  add,  that  the  candour  and 
indulgence  ol  the  public,  fhewn  by  the  fpeedy  fcile  of  large  imprcffions   of  this 
work,  have  filled  'tJie  compiler  with  the    highefl;  gratitude,  and   that   in .  re- 
vifing  it  for  this  edition,   he  has  endeavoured  to   render  it  as  complete  as  the 
nature  of  the  fubjedt  will  admit. 


London,  September  i,   1770. 

J.   COLLYER. 
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7^e  Superficial  CONTENT  of  the  GLOBE  of  the  EARTH,    and 

its  Divifi07is  in  Square  Miles, 


GLOBE  of  Earth   and  Sea,     14.8,510,627  Square  Miles. 


Seas  and  unknown  Parts  1 1 7,S4:;,o  2  2 

The  inhabitable  Parts  30,666,805 ; 

Afia  10,257,487; 

Africa  8,506,208 

Europe  2,749,349^ 

North  America  3,699,087! 

South  America  5,454,675 

Chinefe  Empire  1,749,000 


i^vlogui's  Empire       1,116,000 
Perfian  under  Darius  1,650,000 


Borneo 

Madagafcar 

Sumatra 

Japan 

Great  Britain 

Celebes 

Manilla 

Iceland 

Terra  del  Fuego 

Mindanao 

Cuba 

Java 

Hifpaniola 

Newfoundland 

Ceylon 

Ireland 

Formofa 

Anian 

VjrllolO 

Sicily 
Timor 

Sardinia 


Perfian  Preient 
Ruffian  Empire 
Turkiih  Empire 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 


800,000 

3'303'485 

960,057 

163,000 

13^095 

56,950 


Hungary 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Spain  with  Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


ISLANDS   in  Order  of  Magnitude. 
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58,000 
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10,400 
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Porto  Rico 
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Zeland 
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Gothland 
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St.  Michael 

Skye 

Lewis  ■ 
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Yvica 

Minorca 


6,300 
6,000 
6,000 
5,400 
4,000 
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3,220 
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2,520 

1,400 
1,400 
1,300 
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Cephalonia 
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Bornholm 
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Malta 

Barbadoes 
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Antigua 
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40 
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H  INTRODUCTION. 

Of  the  EARTH  in  general. 

T   M  -^  H  E  earth   is  that  terraqueous  globe  which  we  inhabit,  and  is  called  the  fourth  of  the  fix 

I        primary  planets. 

JL  The  ancients,  it   is  evident,  were  unacquainted  both  with  its  figure  and  motion  ;  fome 

fuppofino;  it  to  be  flat,  others  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder-,  but  it  is  plain,  from  the  appearances  of  all 
the  phsEnomena  of  nature,  fuch  as  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  obfervation  of  the  edipfes,  that  the  earth  is  nearly  fpherical,  becaufe  the  fnadow  of  the 
moon  ofl:  upon  its  furface  is  circular,  which  would  not  be  were  it  not  a  globe,  or  nearly  fo  ;  for, 
according  to  the  obfervations  of  IVIonfieur  Richer,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Mr.  Huygens,  and  other  the 
beft  mathematicians,  there  is  about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  miles  difference  in  the  diameter  of  tlie 
earth,  viz,  the  diameter  at  tlie  equator  being  about  fo  much  more  than  from  pole  to  pole,  it  being 
there  flatted  a  little,  and  therefore  is  not  a  true  geometrical  fphere,  but  rather  an  oblate  fpheroid. 

The  diameter  of  the  earth  is  about  7964  miles  (commonly  exprelfed  Sooo)  its  circumference  in 
fquare  miles  about  25,020,  and  its  magnitude  or  folidity  in  cubic  miles  about  199,250,205:  the 
diurnal,  or  daily  motion  round  its  own  axis  from  weft  to  eaft  is  about  twenty-thice  hours  fifty-fix 
minutes  (commonly  exprefl"ed  twenty-four  hours)  and  its  annual  motion  or  periodical  time  round 
the  fun  is  nearly  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days  fix  hours  nine  minutes,  or  a  year:  the  circum- 
ference of  her  orbit  is  nearly  508,939,200  miles,  fo  that  its  daily  motion  round  the  fun  is  about 
1,394,353  miles,  her  hourly  motion  about  58,098  nfiles,  and  the  hourly  motion  round  its  own  axis 
about  1042  miles  ;  amazing  celerity,  which  highly  fets  forth  infinite  power  and  wifdom  ! 

I'he  knowledge  of  arriving  at  thcfe  properties  of  the  earth  and  heavens  is  attained  by  the  ftudy 
of  thofe  two  excellent  fcienccs  called  Aftronomy  and  Geograpliyj  the  laft  of  which  we  intend  to 
treat  of,  in  as  full  and  confpicuous  a  manner  as  poflible. 

Of    GEOGRAPHY   in  general. 

Geography  is  tliat  fcicnce  which  treats  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and  inftrufts  us  in  the  knowledge 
of  land  and  water,  by  pointing  out  to  us  thofe  properties  which  depend  on  quantity. 

Geography  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Univerfal  and  Particular. 

Univerlal  Geography  confiders  the  earth  in  general  without  regard  to  particular  countries,  and 
treats  more  of  the  fituation  of  the  globe  itfelf,  its  magnitude,  figure,  motion,  &:c. 

Particular  Geography  not  only  confiders  the  fituations  and  conftitutidn  of  each  feparate  country, 
but  alfo  informs  us  of  their  various  laws,  cuftoms,  religions,  manners,  &c.  and  acquaints  us  with 
every  remarkable  difcovery  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  j  fuch  as  oceans,  feas,  lakes,  rivers,  rocks, 
gulphs,  mountains,  iflands,  &c.  together  witli  the  various  pofition  of  the  inhabitants  in  refpeft  of 
each  other,  their  difierent  climates,  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  length  of  days  and  nights,  &c. 
and  therefore  this  particular  method  of  inflruftion  is  by  fome  called  Hiftorical  Geography.    In  fliort. 

The  ftudy  and  pradicc  of  this  noble  fcience  always  was,  and  now  is,  thought  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  fiift  clafs  of  mankind :  it  is  efteemed  one  of  the  principal  qualifications  of  pohte  literature,  and 
according  to  the  knowledge  in,  or  want  of  it,  education  is  more  or  lefs  complete. 

But  why  fliould  Geography  be  called  a  ftudy  ?  —  It  is  nothing  more  than  to  read  and  remember 
matters  of  fadt  :  therefore  any  pcrfon  who  attends  to  what  is  laid  down  in  this  fyftem,  may  eafily 
attain  a  competent  knowledge  both  of  Univerfal  and  Particular  Geography  in  alhorttime. 

Of  the  Division  of  L.^nd  and  Water. 

The  globe  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  which  by  fome  geographers  are  called  Europe,  Afia, 
Africa,  and  America-,  but  we  have  treated  firft  of  Afia  for  feveral  reafons,  which  are  given  under 
that  head  in  the  Syilem  itfelf 

'i'hefe  four  quarters  are  again  fubdivided  into  ten  nominal  parts,  viz.  i.  A  continent.  2.  An 
Illand.  3.  A  Promontory,  or  Cape.  4.  A  Peninfula.  5.  An  Ifthmus.  6.  An  Ocean.  7.  A 
Lake.  8.  A  Bay.  9.  A  Gulph  :  and,  10.  A  Streight.  The  firft  five  of  which  are  land,  and 
anfwer  to  the  other  five  parts  of  waters,  by  correfponding  numbers,  as  follows : 

Land.  Water. 

1.  A  Continent  is  a  large  traJl,  or  vaft  ex-  i.  An  Ocean,  or  Sea,  is  a  large  extent  or  col- 
tent  of  main  land,  not  feparated  by  any  ocean,  leftion  of  waters,  free  from  land ;  fuch  as  the 
Tl'.iis  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  &c.  are  Conti-  Atlantic  or  Weftern  Ocean,  the  Indian  Ocean, 
nents.  &c. 

2.  An  ifland  is  a  tra£l  of  land  furrounded  with  2.  A  Lake  is  a  traft  of  water  furrounded  by 
water,  as  Great  Britai^i  Ireland,  Madagafcar,  land  ;  as  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
&c.  CafpianSea,  Sec. 

3.  A  Promontory,  or  Cape,  is  a  portion  or  part  3.  A  Bay  is  a  portion  or  part  of  the  fea  run- 
of  land  running  far  into  the  fea,  as  Cape  Verde,  ning  far  up  the  main  land  j  as  the  Bay  of  Bifcay, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.  BayofSiam,  &c. 

Land- 
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Land..  Water. 

4.  A  Feninfuh  is  a  part  or  portion  of  the  earth,  4.  A  Giilph,  or  inland  lea,  is  a  part  of  the 
almoft  furrounued  with  water,  iave  only  a  nar-  ocean  alinoft  furrounded  with  land,  lave  fome 
row  part  or  neck  of  land  which  tics  or  unites  it  to  ftreight  or  narrow  gut  of  water  by  which  it  has 
a  continent ;  as  Africa  itfel*^^,  Jutland,  &c.  communication  with  the  ocean,  as  the  Gulph  of 

Arabia,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  &c. 

5.  An  Ifthmus  is  a  narrow  part  of  land,  by  5.  A  Streight  is  a  narrow  paiTage  or  part  of 
•which  a  pcninluh  is  joined  to  a  continent,  or  main  the  fea,  which  joins  one  lea  to  another;  as  the 
land ;  as  the  lilhmus  of  Panama,  which  joins  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  which  join  the  Mediter- 
North  and  South  America  together,  the  Ifthmus  ranean  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Strei^^hts  of 
of  Corinth,  &c.  &c.  Babelmandel,  &c.  &:c. 

A  farther  Defcription  of  the  Globe  of  the  Earth,    iicith  the  imaginary  great  Circki 

afid  Appetidants  belonging. 
Great  circles  are  fuch  as  cut  the  globe  in  tv/o  equal  parts,  paffing  through  the  centre :  all  fuch  as 
do  not  cut  the  fphere  in  two  parts  are  called  lelTer  circles.  .  There  are  fix  in  number,  viz.  the  Equa- 
tor or  Equinoftial,  the  Ecliptic  or  Zodiac,  the  Brazen  Meridian,  the  Horizon,  and  the  Colures. 

I .  Of  the  E  Q_u  A  T  o  R. 
The  Equator  on  the  Terreftrial,  or  Equinoftial  on  the  celeftial  globe,  is  a  line,  or  circle,  that 
cuts  the  globe  in  two  equal  parts,  dividing  the  north  from  the  Ibuth  ;  and  upon  the  artificial  globe  is 
eafily  known  by  two  broad  lines  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  a  fine  hair  line  between  them : 
it  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty  equal  parts,  called  degrees,  beginning  at  the  firft  me- 
ridian, (or  fign  Aries)  and  is  marked  from  i  with  10,  20,  30,  40,  &c.  to  360  quite  round  :  and 
on  fome  globes  you  will  find  a  cypher  (o)  at  the  meridian  of  London  under  the  Equator,  and  runs 
on  to  10,  20,  30,  &c.  to  I  So  degrees  eaft,  called  eaft  longitude;  and  lo,  20,  30,  &c.  to  180  to 
the  left  hand,  to  Ihew  the  weft  longitude. 

2.  Of  the  EcLXPT  I  c  end  Zodiac. 

The  Ecliptic  is  another  great  circle  of  the  fphere,  which  cuts  the  Equator  at  the  two  points  Aries 
and  Libra,  making  an  angle  at  each  point  of  twenty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes,  which  is  its  fur- 
theft,  or  remoteft  extent,  either  north  or  ibuth,  from  the  Equator. 

The  Zodiac  is  a  broad  imaginary  circle,  which  extends  itfeif  (according  to  the  rules  of  aftronomy) 
eight  degrees  on  each  fide  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  is  that  which  contains  the  twelve  figns,  and  in  which 
the  planets  perform  their  revolutions.  The  line  in  the  middle  drawn  parallel  is  called  the  Ecliptic, 
becauie  eciipfes  happen  in  or  near  the  line.  It  is  alio  called  Via  Soils,  the  Sun's  path-way  or  motion! 
But  in  our  modern  Aftronomy,  it  is  that  circle  or  path  that  the  earth  deferibes  to  an  eye  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  viz.  the  fun. 

The  Ecliptic  '.iike  the  Equator)  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty  degrees,  but  not  numbered 
.from  1,  ID,  &c.  as  the  Equator,  but  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  containing  thirty  decrees 
each,  vvfhich  are  called  Signs,  and  have  different  names  and  charafters  ;  fix  of  which  are  North,^and 
fix  South,  viz. 

The  fix  Northern  Signs. 
T  Aries.         W  Taurus.  D   Gemini.         s  Cancer.         SI  Leo.         If  Virgo. 

The  fx  Southern  Signs. 
*  Libra.       "i   Scorpio.        ■?   Sagittarius.        v?  Capricorn.  '    ~«  Aquarius.  ~    K  Pifces. 

The  Signs  which  ftand  oppofite  to  each  other  fliew  the  different  feafons  of  the  year;  thus  Aries  1^ 
Ihews  Spring,  Libra  -  is  Autumn,  Capricorn  ^  Winter,  and  Cancer  S  Summer.  Their  fio-nificant 
names  are  Aries  V,  or  the  Ram  ;  Taurus  'd  the  Bull ;  Gemini  n  the  Twins ;  Cancer  S  tlie  Crab ; 
Leo  a  the  Lion ;  Virgo  '*  the  Virgin ;  Libra  '^  the  Scales ;  Scorpio  ni  the  Scorpion  ;  Sagittarius  i 
the  Archer ;  Capricorn  ^7  the  Goat ;  Aquarius  ^  the  Water-pot ;  and  Pifces  K  the  Fifties. 

N.  B.  The  Ecliptic  cuts  or  interfefts  the  Equator,  or  Equinoctial,  at  the  two  points,  or  figns, 
Aries  T  and  Libra  --,  viz.  on  the  twenty-firft  day  of  March  and  twenty-fecond  of  September,  N.  S. 
on  which  days  the  fun  is  in  the  Equator,  and  has  no  declination  either  north  or  Ibuth,  therefore  days 
and  nigh  ts  are  tlien  equal  to  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

3.    0/  /,&^  M  E  R  I  D  I  A  N. 
The  Meridian  is  another  great  circle,  which  divides  the  earth  in  two  equal  parts.     It  is  repr«- 
fented  on  the  artificial  globe  by  a  thick  brafs  hoop,  which  furrounds  it  from  north  to  fouth,  and  di- 
vides the  Equator  into  two  equal  parts,  viz.  the  eaft  from  the  weft,  and  isthat  on  which  the  olobe 
itfeif  is  hung,  or  turns  round  upon  by  its  axis,  the  extremities  of  which  are  called  the  Poles. 

This  Brazen  Meridian,  like  the  Equator  and  Ecliptic,  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty 
degrees,  but  with  this  ditference,  it  is  divided  into  four  nineties,  as  follows  :  from  the  Equator  to- 
ward 
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v/ard  the  North  and  South  Pole;,  the  Meridian  is  marked  with  a  cyplier  over  the  Equator  thus  (o) 
an-i  on  cu  h  fide  with  lO,  20,  30,  40,  <kc.  to  9c,  which  ends  in  the  Equator. 

The  ule  ot  ihe  Brazci?  Meridian  is  to  [hew  the  latitude  of  pbces,  and  their  difierence  Oi  latitude, 
either  n^r:h  or  louth  from  the  Equator  :  foMhe  latitude  of  a  place  is  the  fame  as  the  elevajiion  of  the 
p..:.,  ^bove  <:'--:  Horizon.  That  is,  whatever  fi-ures,  or  number,  tiie  Horizon  cu:s  the  Meridian  in, 
fo  ir.any  degrees  is  the  Pole  clcvared,  which  is  the  latitude. 

4.     Of   the  HoRizo.v. 
The  Horizon  is  tliat  great  circle  which  divides  tlie  Heavens  and  Earth  into  tv;o  equal  parts,  one 
called  the  Upper,  and   tlie  other  the  Lower  Hemifphere.     There  are  two  fcrts,  the  one  called  the 
the  Senfible,  or  Natural,  the  other  th.e  Raiional,  or  Mathematical  Horizon.. 

The  Senfible  Horizon  is  that  which  divides  the  viable  part  uf  the  Heavens  from  the  invifibk  ;  as 
is  that  great  circle  which  we  fee  all  around  us  (ftanding  upon  any  hill,  or  at  fea)  and  fcems  as  it  ti:e 
Heavens,  and  the  Earth  coincided  or  joined  together. 

The  Rational,  or  Real  Horizon,  is  that  which  pafies  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  divides  in 
(as  was  faid  before)  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Hemifphere. 

ty  This  Rational  tlorizon  is  reprefentcd  by  that  broad  wooden  circle,  lying  with  its  face  up- 
ward, having  two  notches  cut  in  it,  one  on  the  north  and  the  otiicr  on  the  Ibuth  part,  in  which  the 
Brazen  Meridian  is  flipped  or  moved  up  and  down  with  pleafure:  the  Poles  of  the  Horizon  are  the 
Zenith  and  Nadir. 

Tiicre  are  four  circles  on  the  face  of  the  wooden  Horizon,  viz. 

I.  The  inner  circle,  or  tliat  circle  at  the  inward  edge  of  the  Globe,  is  dividtdi  nro  twelve  equal 
Parts,  or  Signs,  anl\vcring  to  tlie  twelve  Signs  in  th.e  Ecliptic,  wit!i  thi  ir  names  iikevvife  prehxed  to 
them  :  as  to  this  Sign  T  is  wrote  Aries,  t'  is  wrote  Taurus,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Note.  Aries  T  is  in  the  caft,  Libra  ^  in  the  weft,  Cancer  s  in  the  north,  and  Ci.pricorn  VP  in 
the  fouth  point  of  the  Horizon. 

2.  Next  to  thele  figns  is  a  Calendar  of  Months,  according  to  the  Julian  account,  or  Old  Stile 
(ufed  in  England  till  the  year  1752)  lo  that  the  inward  circle  being  divided  into  degrees,  anfwers 
the  days  of  the  month  :  for  right  againft  tlie  day  is  the  digree  of  each  Sign  the  fun  enters  in  on 
any  dav ;  or,  vice  verfa,  right  againft  the  Sign  or  Degree  is  the  day  of  the  month  anfwering 
thereto. 

^.  Next  to  this  is  another  Calendar,  according  to  the  Gregorian  account  (done  by  pope  Gregory 
Xill.  in  the  year  1582)  called  the  New  Stile,  which  is  eleven  days  fooncr,  or  before  the  Old  Sti).% 
as  may  be  fecn  by  the  pofition  of  the  Calendar;  the  tench  of  March,  in  the  lirli  ur  Old  Calcnda-, 
being  right  againft  the  twenty-firft  in  the  New,  or  Gregorian  Calendar.  This  New  Stile  is  now  ukd 
by  us  in  England,  as  v/ell  as  in  foreign  nations,  purfuant  to  an  A(5l  of  Parliament  in  1751. 

Lajlly,  On  the  outward  verge  of  the  Horizon  is  the  circle  of  the  Winds,  or  Rhumbs,  viz.  the 
Mariner's  Compals,  being  32  in  number  (beginning  at  the  north)  :  each  Point,  or  Rhumb,  con- 
tains  11^  degrees;  for  32  niulri])lyed  by  11'-  make  ^So. 

The  ufc  of  the  Horizon  is  tofliew  the  Riling  and  Setting  of  the  Sun,  Length  of  Day  and  Night ; 
alfo  the  Rifing  and  Setting  of  the  Stars  in  any  latitude ;  together  with  the  Azimuth,  Amplitude, 
Almacantar,  Sec.  of  the  Sun  or  any  Scar,  and  tiie  point  they  nfe  or  fet  upon,  &c. 

5.    Of  the  C  o  L  u  R  E  s. 

The  Colures  are  two  great  circles,  cutting  the  Equator  at  right  angles,  and  pafs  throuoh  the  Pole 
of  the  World. 

The  Solfticial  Colurc  is  that  great  circle  which  pafles  through  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  Iliewino- 
Winter  and  Summer. 

The  Equinocdal  Colures  pafs  through  Aries  and  Libra,  and  fnew  the  Spring  and  Autumn. 

Of  the  hffer  Circles  of  the  Sphere,    commonly  called  parallel  Circles. 
All  fuch  circles  as  do  not  divide  or  cut  the  Globe  into  two  equal  parts,  but  cut  off  any  fe^-ment 
or  part  ieis  than  the  half,  arc  lefier  circles:  thus  all  circles  on  either  fide  of  the  Equator,  which  run 
parallel  with  the  I'iquacor,  are  leiTcr  circles,  and  lels  than  each  other  as  they  approach  the  Poles  : 
luch  are  the  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,    and  all  fuch  circles. 

I.  0/  /^?  Tr  o  p  I  c  s. 
At  the  fign  Cancer,  on  the  nortli  part  of  the  Globe,  you  will  find  a  circle  drawn  with  a  double  line 
from  thence  rounil  the  Globe,  par.dlel  to  tlie  Equator,  v/hicii  is  called  tlie  North  Tropic,  or  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  being  23!  ilegrces  from  the  Equator  norchwanl,  Ihcwing  the  Sun's  grcateft  northern 
decimation  :  and  at  the  (ij^n  Capricorn,  you  will  find  the  fiime  fort  of  circle,  which  is  called  the 
Southern  Tropic,  being  alio  23  j  degrees  from  the  Equator,  and  Ihcws  the  Sun's  greateft  fouthern 
decknfion,    or  variation  from  tjie  EquinoCliai. 
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2.       0/    /Z-'f     P  O  L  A  R    C   I  R  C  L   E  S. 

There  are  two  fmall  circles  lying  near  the  poles,  viz.  231  degrees  diftance,  drawn  alio  with  double 
lines :  that  on  the  north  is  called  the  Ardljc  Circle,  and  that  on  the  fouth  the  Antartic  Circle.  Thefe 
circles  are  the  poles  of  the  Ecliptic. 

All  thole  inhabitants  that  live  under  thefe  lines  have  their  longeft  day  juft  twenty-four  hours,  and 
their  longeft  night  the  fame,  fave  the  benefit  of  twihght,  which  is  but  trifling.  If  you  go  farther  to 
the  Poles,  their  days  are  two,  three,  and  four  days,  fix,  two,  three,  four,  and  fix  months  long. 

Of  the  Names   of  a  S  v  h  e  R  'E,  fewlng'ihe  different  P  oft  Ion  or  Situation  of  the  Inhabitants 

of  the  Earth. 

There  are  three  forts  of  Spheres,  viz.  a  Parallel,  a  Right,  and  an  Oblique  Sphere. 

I.     A  Parallel  Sphere. 

A  Parallel  Sphere  has  this  pefition  :  i.  The  Poles  are  in  the  Zenith  and  Nadir ;  that  is,  one 
Pole  is  right  up,  and  the  other  underneath,     2.  The  Equator  will  be  in  the  Horizon. 

The  Property  of  this  Sphere. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  Sphere  are  thofe  that  live  under  the  I'oles,  and  have  the  longeft  days  and 
nights  of  any  other  inhabitants  •,  their  fhorteft  day  being  twenty-four  hours  long,  and  their  longeft 
fix  months. 

2.     J   Right    Sphere. 

A  Right  Sphere  has  this  pofition  :  i.  The  Poles  will  lie  or  be  in  the  Horizon.  2.  The  Equator 
will  pafs  through  the  Zenith  and  Nadir.  3.  The  Equator  and  all  the  lefl'er  circles  will  cut  the  Ho- 
rizon at  right  angles  ;   viz.  perpendicularly. 

The  Property  of  this  Sphere. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  Sphere  are  thofe  who  live  under  the  Equinoftial  Line,  or  Equator,  and 
have  their  days  and  nights  always  equal ;  viz.  twelve  hours  each. 

3.     Jn  O  B  h  I  QJJ  E  Sphere. 
An  Oblique  Sphere  is  the  pofition  of  the  Globe,  that  has  the  three  following  properties ;  viz.  r. 
One  Pole  is  as  much  above  the  Horizon  as  the  other  is  underneath.     2.  The  Equator  is  part  above 
and  part  under  the  Horizon.  3.  The  Equator  and  all  the  parallel  circles  cut  the  Horizon  obliquely. 

The  Property  of  this  Sphere. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  Sphere  are  thofe  that  live  in  all  other  parts  except  under  the  Poles  and 
Equinoftial  Line  ;  and  have  their  days  and  nights  always  unequal,  except  it  be  on  thofe  two  days 
when  the  fun  enters  Aries  and  Libra. 

Of  the  different  Names  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  in  refpect  of  their  Situation. 

Thefe  inhabitants  lie  under  difi'erent  meridians  and  parallels,  and  are  fix  in  number  ;  viz.  i.  Antseci. 
2.  Periffici.     3.  Antipodes.     4.  Amphifcii.     5.  Perifcii:  and   6.  Heterofcii. 

I.     Of  the  A  ti  T  /E  c  1. 

The  Antseci,  or  Antfecians,  are  thofe  inhabitants  that  have  the  fame  longitude  -,  that  is,  lie  under 
the  fame  meridian,  but  have  as  many  degrees  latitude  fouth  as  we  have  north. 

Their  Property. 

I.  Their  hour  is  the  fame  as  ours,  it  being  noon,  &:c.  with  both  at  the  fame  time.  2.  Their  days 
are  equal  to  our  nights,  and  vice  "cerja ;  and  3.  Their  fummer  is  our  winter. 

2.     Of  the   Y  s.  V.  \  &  c  \. 

Tlie  Pericecians  are  thofe  that  lie  under  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  Equa- 
tor, only  are  dillant  a  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  of  longitude ;  viz.  a  femicircle. 

Their  Property. 

I.  They  have  contrary  hours,  being  noon  with  them  when  it  is  midnight  with  us.  2.  Their  days 
and  nights  are  the  fame  length  of  ours.  3.  Their  feafon  or  time  of  the  year  is  alfo  the  fame  as 
with  us. 

3.     0/  /^^  A  N  T  I  p  o  D  E  s. 

The  Antipodes  are  fuch  inhabitants  as  have  the  fame  latitude  fouth  as  we  have  north,  but  differ  a 
hundred  and  eighty  degrees  in  longitude ;  that  is,  they  have  oppofite  parallels  and  oppofite  meridians. 

Their   Property. 

Thefe  inhabitants  are,  as  it  were,  compounded  with  the  former.  For,  i.  Their  hours  are  contrary, 
being  noon  with  one  when  it  is  midnight  with  the  other.  2.  The  longeft  day  of  the  one  is  the 
fhorteft  day  or  longeft  night  to  the  other  :  and  3,  The  four  feafons  are  contrary,  their  fummer  being 
our  winter,  &c.  &c. 

Vol.  I.  b  4,  Of 
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4.     Of    the    A  M  P  H  I  s  c  I  I. 
They  are  h  called becaufe  their  fhadows  are  caft  different  ways  at  different  times  in  th.e  year  ;  that  ii,- 
their  fhadovv  is  Ibutliward  from  March  to   September,  and  northward  from  September  to  iMarch : 
therefore,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  thcfe  are  inhabitants  living  in  the  Torrid  Zone  ;  that  is,  between  the 
Equator  and  the  two  Tropics. 

f  •     Of    the    P  E  R  I  s  c  I  I. 

Thefe  are  fo  called  becaufe  they  have  their  fhadows  go  quite  round  them  :  fuch,  therefore,  are  the 
inhabitants  that  dwell  between  the  Polar  Circles  and  the  Poles  :  that  is,  from  66i  degrees  of  latitude 

to   90.  .       ,T 

6,     0/  /^^    H  E  T  E  R  o  s  c  I  r. 

They  are  fo  called,  as  having  their  fhadow  caft  but  one  way  ;  that  is,  either  always  towards  the 

north,  or  always  towards  the  fouth.  ,      .      ,  ,     ^       .  ,    ,     t,  , 

Thefe  then  arc  fuch  as  live  in  the  Temperate  Zone  ;  that  is,  between  the  Tropics  and  the  Polar 
Circles.  Thofe  in  the  fouth  Temperate  Zone  have  their  fhadow  fall  always  fouthward,  and  thofe  in 
the  north  Temperate  Zone  have  their  fhadows  always  caft  northward,  as  in  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  almoft  all  Europe. 

Of  the    ZONES    and   CLIMATES. 

I.     Of   the    Z  o  ^i  E  s. 

A  Zone,  or  Girdle,  is  a  traft  or  fpace  that  furrounds  the  furface  of  the  earth,  as  a  belt  or  girdle 
does  the  body,  and  are  three  in  number-,  viz.    1.  Torrid.     2.  Temperate:    and  3.  Frigid  Zones. 

1.  The  Torrid  Zone  extends  from  the  Equator  to  the  Tropic  oi  Cancernorthward,  and  to  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  fouthward  23^  degrees  each  (very  nearly)  -,  viz.  47  degrees  in  all. 

2.  The  Temperate  Zones  extend  themfelves  from  the  two  Tropics  to  the  Polar  Circles  on  both 
fides  the  Equator;  viz.  43  degrees  each,  being  together  86  degrees. 

3.  The  Frigid  Zones  extend  from  the  Polar  Circles  to  the  Poles,  being  each  23I  degrees ;  viz.  in 
breadth;  fo  that  23!,  43,  and  23^  makes  90  degrees,  the  diftance  from  the  Equator  to  either  Pole: 
or  rather  thus,  the  Torrid  Zones  contain  47  degrees,  the  Temperate  86,  and  the  Frigid  47,  in  all 

180  degrees. 

2.     Of  the    Climate  s. 

Climates  are  trafts,  or  circles,  upon  the  furface  of  the  Globe,  of  fuch  a  certain  breadth  from  the 
Equator  to  either  Pole,  that  the  length  of  the  artificial  day,  viz.  from  the  fun-rife  to  fun-let,  isjuft 
half  an  hour  longer  than  in  the  next  Climate  nearer  the  Equator,  till  you  come  to  the  Polar  Circles, 
and  then  indeed  the  day  differs  in  each  Climate  one  endre  month. 

There  are  fixty  Climates  in  all ;  viz.  thirty  on  each  fide  of  the  Equator,  called  accordingly  North 
and  South  ;  of  thefe  fixty,  forty-eight  of  them  extend  from  the  Equator  to  the  Polar  Circles,  and 
each  differ  by  half  hours ;  affd  the  remaining  twelve  are  contained  between  the  Polar  Circles  and  the 
Poles,  each  differing  one  entire  month  from  the  other  (as  vsras  laid  before)  and  will  more  evidently 
appear  by  the  following  table. 

J  TABLE  of  the  liferent  CLIMATES  Itetiveen  the  Eouator  attd  Polar  Circles. 
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CLIMATES  between  the  Polar  Circles  and  the  Poles. 
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An  Explanation  of  the  tnofl  tifeful  Terms  tifed  in  Geography  and  AJironomy. 

1.  Zenith  is  that  point  of  the  Heavens  that  is  right  over  head. 

2.  Nadir  is  that  right  point  under  feet,  being  diredtly  or  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  Zenith. 

3.  Zenith's  Dirtance  is  the  number  of  degrees  that  the  fun  or  any  Itar  wants  of  ninety  degrees 
when  they  are  upon  the  Meridian  or  greateft  height. 

4.  Altitude  is  height.     Meridian  Altitude  is  the  greateft  altitude,  or  height,  ar  twelve  o'clock. 

5.  Declination  is  the  diftance  of  the  fun,  or  any  ilar,  from  the  Equator,  or  Equinodial,  counted 
on  the  Brazen  Meridian  in  degrees,  and  is  called  North  or  South,  according  to  which  fide  of  the 
Equinoctial  the  Declination  is. 

6.  Ri-ht  Afcenfion  is  an  arch  of  the  Equino6lial  contained  between  the  fign  Aries  T  and  the 
degree  of  ths  Equinoctial  that  is  cut  by  the  Brazen  Meridian  when  the  fun,  or  ftar,  is  brought  to  the 
Meridian. 

7.  Oblique  Afcenfion  is  that  arch  or  degree  of  the  Equinoftial  contained  between  the  Sign  T^  and 
the  degree  of  the  Equinoclial  which  is  cut  bv  the  Horizon  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  or  ftar, 

8.  Oblique  De.cenfion  is  juft  the  reverfe,  being  the  degree  of  Equinoctial  cut  by  the  Horizon  at 
the  fetting  of  the  fun,  or  ftar. 

9.  Aiccnfional  Difference  is  the  difference  of  degrees  between  the  Right  and  Oblique  Afcenfion, 
which,  convero  .1  into  time  by  allowing  fifteen  degrees  for  every  hour,  ftiews  how  much  the  fun,  or 
liar,  rifes  or  fets  before  or  after  fix  :  that  is,  fubftradl  the  Oblique  from  the  Right  Afcenfion,  tells  the 
afcenfional  difference. 

10.  Amplitude  is  an  arch  of  the  Horizon  contained  between  the  true  eaft  and  weft  points  at  the 
rifing  and  letting  of  the  fun,  or  ftars,  counted  in  degrees  from  the  eaft  and  weft  points  of  the  Horizon 
where  they  rife  and  ict^  and  is  called  North  and  South  Amplitude  accordingly. 

11.  Azimuth  is  in  effefl  the  fame  as  Amplitude,  fave  only  with  this  difference,  that  whereas  Am- 
plitude is  only  at  rifing  and  fetting,  Azimuth  (hews  the  Diftance  from  the  eaft  and  weft  points,  at  any 
time  when  the  fun,  or  ftars,  are  above  the  Horizon. 

Note^  Azimuth  is  not  exprcffcd  alike  by  all  authors  :  fome  call  it  always  North  or  South  Azimuth, 
and  reckon  the  Azimuth  from  tiiofe  two  points  eaftward  or  weft  ward.  Others  reckon  it  from  the 
eaft  and  weft  points,  either  northward  or  fouthward,  which,  I  think,  is  beft,  they  being  the  two  points 
that  Azimuth  is  neareft  to,  in  our  or  any  leffer  latitude,  at  any  hour  ;  however,  it  matters  not  which, 
if  you  mind  this  one  rule  ;  fuppofe  I  fay,  the  fun  has  fixty  degrees  Azimuth  from  the  north  eaftward, 
it  is  the  fame  as  if  I  fay  he  has  thirty  degrees  Azimuth  from  the  eaft  northward. 

12.  Elevation  of  the  Pole  is  the  fame  as  latitude.     There  are  three  forts  ;    viz. 

Latitude  of  a  place  is  its  diftance  from  the  Equator,  either  north  or  fouth,  numbered  in  degrees 
on  the  Brazen  Meridian  ;    or,  in  other  words,   it  is  the  Elevation  of  the  Pole  above  the  Horizon. 

Latitude  of  Navigation  is  the  diftance  of  afliip  from  the  Equinoftial,  counted  on  the  Meridian;  fo 
that  if  a  Hiip  fails  towards  the  Equinoftial,  ftie  is  fliid  to  deprels  the  Pole  ;  and  if  ftie  fails  from  the 
Equincftial,  fhe  is  laid  to  raife  the  Pole. 

Latitude  of  a  Star  is  its  diftance  from  the  Ecliptic,  being  an  arch  of  a  circle  of  longitude,  reckoned 
from  the  Ecliptic  towards  its  Pole,  either  north  or  louth. 

13.  Longitude  is  alfo  of  three  forts  ;    viz. 

Longitude  of  a  place  is  an  arch  of  the  Equator  intercepted  between  the  firft  Meridian  (or  point 
Aries  T )   on  the  Equator  and  the  Meridian  of  the  place. 

Longitude  of  a  Star  is  an  arch  of  the  Ecliptic,  counted  from  the  beginning  of  Aries  to  the  place 
where  the  ftar's  circle  of  longitude  croffes  the  Ecliptic ;  fo  that  it  may  be  faid  to  be  the  ftar's  place  in 
the  Ecliptic,  counted  from  the  point  Aries,  which  cannot  exceed  an  hundred  and  eighty  from  the 
Equinoctial  Point. 

Longitude  in  Navigation  is  an  arch  of  the  Equator  contained  between  the  firft  Meridian  and  the 
-Meridian  the  fhip  is  in. 

Note  I.  Longitude  of  places  differ  according  to  what  firft  Meridian  they  are  counted  from  -,  for 
fome  place  their  firft  Meridian  at  Gratioib,  others  at  Teneriff,  and  others  at  Ferrol. 

Note  2.  In  order  to  find  the  longitude  of  any  place  on  the  Globe,  only  obferve  whether  it  be  eaft 
or  weft;  if  eaftward,  then  count  fo  many  degrees  from  the  point  or  fign  Aries  T  on  the  Globe  to 
the  right  hand  ;  if  weftward,  count  fo  many  degrees  towards  the  left,  which  will  be  the  eaft  or  weft 
longitude  required  :  and  the  difference  of  the  longitude  of  any  two  places  is  no  more  than  their 
diftance  from  each  other  counted  in  degrees  on  the  Equator,  or  any  parallel  of  latitude  in  propor- 
tion.    Rut, 
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Note  3.  If  the  longitude  be  taken  from  the  Meridisn  of  London,  r.nd  you  would  then  find  the 
place  to  anfwer  the  following  table  of  longituties,  you  muft  remember  that  you  obfcive  how  far  the 
firft  Meridian  is  placed  from  the  Meridian  of  London,  and  add  or  fubftracl  accordingly  :  thus,  oa 
Senex's  Globes,  the  firft  Meridian  is  about  eighteen  degrees  weft  of  London,  therefore  all  places  that 
lie  weft  of  the  firft  Meridian  will  have  the  longitude  degrees  lefs  weft  on  the  Globe  than  in  the  table  ; 
but  all  places  that  lie  to  the  eaft  or  right  hand  of  London,  will  have  their  longitude  eighteen  degrees 
more  on  the  globe  than  in  the  table  :  thus  the  Havanna,  by  the  following  table,  is  eighty-four  de- 
grees weft  longitude  of  London  ;  but  you  will  find  it  but  fixty  fix  on  the  Globe,  which  is  eighteen 
degrees  lefs  •,  and  Pekin,  a  hundred  and  eleven  degrees  eaft  longitude  in  the  tables,  will  by  the  fame 
rule  be  eighteen  degrees  more  from  the  firft  Meridian  on  the  fame  Globe. 

To  find  any  Place  in  Mo.ps  of  Counties. 

The  metropolis  of  England  is  London  •,  therefore  you  will  find  London  with  a  cypher  at  the 
bottom  of  the  map.  Seek  then  the  latitude  of  the  place  given  on  the  right  or  left  hand  fide  of  the 
map,  counting  fo  many  degrees  and  minutes  upwards,  and  there  place  your  finger ;  then  count 
from  London  lb  many  degrees  eaftward  or  weftv/ard,  as  the  given  longitude  expreffes  ;  then  moving 
this  laft  finger  directly  upwards  in  the  map  till  you  come  to  an  equal  height  with  the  firft  finger  j 
move  the  faid  firft  finger  ftraight  or  parallel  along  till  they  both  coincide,  and  you  will  difcover  the 
place  you  fought  for. 
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Of  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  the  mo/I  principal  Places  in  the  known  JVoflJ 
(^according  to  the  latef  Obfervat'ions)  from  the  Meridian  of  Londo?!. 


Places. 

Provinces. 

Countries. 

Quarters. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

A. 

D.  M. 

D.    M. 

Aberdeen 

Marr 

Scotland 

Europe 

7,M2N 

1.45W 

Abbcrville 

Picardy 

France 

Europe 

;o.    0 — 

z.    0  E 

Abo 

Finland 

Sweden 

Europe 

60.  30— 

21.30— 

Achin 

Sumatra 

Sumatra  Ifle 

Alia 

5.  30— 

93-  30— 

Adrianople 

Romania 

Turky 

Europe 

42.    0 — 

26.  30— 

Agincourt 

Artois 

Netiierlrinds 

Europe 

50.  36— 

2.    0— 

Agra 

Aix  la  Chapellc 

Agra 

Eaft  India 

Alia 

26.  20 — 

79.    0— 

Juliers 

Germany 

Europe 

50.  45— 

5.  JO- 

Aix 

Pro\'cnce 

France 

Europe 

43-  3°— 

S'  2J— 

Albany 

New  Yor 

N.  America 

America 

43,   0— 

74.  o\\r 

Aleppo 

Syria 

Turky 

Alia 

36.30— 

37. 40  E 

Alexandria 

Lower  Egypt 

Turky 

Afia 

3=.  40— 

31-  IS— 

Algiers 

Algiers 

Birbary 

Africa 

36.  40— 

3.  20 — 

Almanza 

Cnflile 

Spain 

Europe 

39.    0— 

I.  15W 

Altena 

Holltein 

Germany 

Europe 

53-  52— 

10.   0  E 

Amboyna 

Amboyna  Iflc 

Eaft  India 

Afia 

3.40S 

126.   0 — 

Amiens 

Picardy 

France 

Europe 

49.  50N 

2.30— 

Amsterdam 

Holland 

Netiierlands 

Europe 

52.20— 

4-30— 

Ancona 

Ancona 

Italy 

Eurojie 

43.20— 

15.   0— 

AngicTS 

Anjou 

France 

Europe 

47-  3°— 

0.  joW 

Annapolis 

Nova  Scotia 

N.  America 

America 

45.    0— 

64.   0 — 

Anfpach 

Franconia 

Germany 

Europe 

49.  22— 

10.  36  E 

Antwerp 

Brabant 

Netherlands 

Europe 

51.15— 

4.  I  J— 

Antibcs 

Provence 

France 

Europe 

43.  4c— 

7.   0— 

Antiocli 

Syria 

Turky 

Alia 

36.    0 — 

37-    0— 

Archang 

Dwina 

Ruiri.i 

Europe 

64.30— 

40.  12 — 

Arica 

Peru 

S.  America 

America 

i8.  20S 

70.  20W 

Aries 

Provence 

France 

Europe 

43.43N 

4.  45  E 

Arras 

Artois 

Netiicilands 

Europe 

50.  20 — 

-■  s— 

Aftracan 

Ailracaa 

Ruliia 

Alia 

47.    0— 

52.  0 — 

Athens 

Achaia 

Turky 

Europe 

38.    0— 

24.  1 5  — 

Athlonc 

Meath 

Ireland 

Europe 

53.  20— 

8.    jW 

Ava 

Ava 

Eaft  India 

Afia 

20.    0 — 

95.   0  E 

Auguftin 

Florida 

N.  America 

America 

30.    0 — 

81.   oW 

Avignon 

Provence 

Fiance 

Europe 

43-  50— 

4.  40E 

Augsberg 

Swabia 

Germany 

Europe 

48.  20— 

II.   0 — 

Axim 

Gold  Coaft 

Guinea 

Africa 

5-    0 — 

4.   oW 

Aylesbury 

B. 
Badajox 

Bucks 

England 

Europe 

51.48- 

0.52— 

Fsftremadura 

Spain 

Europe 

3!'-45- 

7.20— 

Baden 

Swabia 

Germany 

Europe 

47.  40— 

7-  30  E 

Baden 

Baden 

Switzerland 

Europe 

47-  35— 

8.^5- 

Bagdat 

Eyraca  Arabia 

Turky 

Afia 

33-  20— 

43-    0— 

Baldivia 

Chili 

S.  America 

America 

40.   oS 

80.   oW 

Eallifore 

Bengal 

F^ft  India 

Afia 

;l.  30N 

85.1;  E 

Ban-l5erg 

Franconia 

Germauy 

Europe 

50.  15— 

10.  50 — 

Barceloua 

Catalonia 

Spain 

Europe 

41.  20 — 

2.   0 — 

Bafil 

Balil 

Switzerlaud 

Europe 

74.40— 

7.40— 

Places. 


Batavia 

Bayonne 

Belfaft 

Belgrade 

Belvidere 

Bencoolen 

Benevento 

Benin 

Bergen 

Berlin 

Berwick 

Bethlehem 

Bilboa 

Bitonto 

Blenheim 

Bologna 

Bologne 

Bombay 

Bonn 

Borneo 

Boston 

Bou  deaux 

Bourbon 

Brandenberg 

Breda 

Bremen 

Bredaw 

Breft 

Birhuega 

BridgeTown 

Brill 

Brifac 

Briftol 

Bruges 

Brunfwick 

Brussels 

Buda 

Buenos  Ayr.es 

Burfa 

Bury  St.  Edmonds 

C. 
Cachao 
Cadiz 
Cagliari 
Cair«,  called 
Grand  Cairo 
Calais 
Calecut 
Cambodia 

Cambray 

Cambridge 

Cambridge  New 

Candia 

Candy 

Canfo 

Canterbury 

Canton 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Cape  Coaft  Caftle 

Cape  Horn 

Capua 

Carlefcroon 

Carlifle 

Carthagena 

Carthagena 

Carthage 

Cafal 

Caflel 

Caftiglione 

Cayenne 

Ceuta 

Chagre 

Chamberry 

Charles  Town 

Civita  Vecchia 

Cleve 

■    Vol.  I. 
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DUCT 

I    O    N. 

Provinces. 

Countries.' 

Quarters. 

Latitude.    Longitude 

Deg.Min 

Deg.Min, 

Corfica 

Ifland 

Europe 

-12       20  N 

9     40  E 

Java  Ide 

Eaft  India 

Alia 

6       0  S 

106     0  — 

Gafcony 

'"ranee 

Europe 

43     3°N 

I     20W 

Antrim 

Ireland 

Europe 

54     38- 

6     ,5- 

Servia 

Turky 

Europe 

45       c— 

21     20 — 

Morea 

Turky 

Europe 

37       0- 

22       0 — 

Sumatra 

Hand 

Ada. 

4       0  S 

IGI       0— 

Naples 

jaly 

Europe 

41     ^S^ 

15       30— 

Benin 

Guinea 

Africa 

7     30- 

5       0— 

Bergen 

■Norway 

Europe 

(,o       0 — 

6       0— 

Brandenberg 

Sermany 

Europe 

52     40— 

.4     50— 

Berwick 

Sngland 

Europe 

55     40- 

I      ^o\V 

Paleftine 

Turky 

Alia 

31      io— 

36       oE 

Bifcay 

Spain 

Europe 

33     30— 

3       oW 

Naples 

Italy 

Europe 

41     20 — 

17    40  E 

Swabia 

Germany 

Europe 

48     40 — 

10     25— 

Romania 

Italy 

F.urope 

44       3— 

1 1     40^ 

Picardy 

Prance 

Europe 

50     40— 

I     30 — 

Bombay  I(le 

Sail  India 

Afia 

18     30— 

2      0 — 

Cologne 

Germany 

Europe 

50     35— 

7     50— 

Borneo  IHe 

tail  India 

Afia 

4     30— 

1 1 1  30 — • 

Maflachufets 

N.  England 

America 

42     24— 

7 1     oW 

Guienne 

France 

I'urope 

44    50— 

0     40 — • 

Lionois 

France 

Europe 

46     33— 

3     45  E 

Brandenberg 

Germany 

Europe 

52     25— 

13       0— 

Brabant 

Netherlands 

Europe 

51     40— 

4     40— 

Lower  Saxony 

Germany 

Europe 

53     25— 

8     20— 

Silefia 

Bohemia 

Europe 

51       IC— 

17       0— 

Britany 

France 

Europe                          48      z\ — 

4     30W 

New  Cartile 

Spain 

Europe 

41       0 — 

3     20— 

Barbadoes  Ifle 

N.  America 

Amer'ca 

13       0 — 

59       0 — 

Voorn  lile 

Holland 

Europe 

S'     5°— 

4       0  E 

Swabia 

Germany 

Europe 

4S       ID- 

7    15— 

Somerfetlhire 

England 

Europe 

S'      3«— 

2    40W 

Flanders 

Netherlands 

Europe 

51     16 — 

3       SE 

Saxony 

Germany 

Europe 

52     30— 

10     30 — 

Brabant 

Netherlands 

Europe 

51       0— 

4       6— 

Lower  Hungary 

Hungary 

Europe 

47     40— 

ig      zo  — 

La  Plata 

S.  America 

America 

36       0  S 

60       oVV 

Bithynia 

Turky 

Afia 

40     30  N 

29       0  E 

Suffolk 

England 

Europe 

52     22 — 

0     32  — 

Tonquin 

Eaft  India 

Afia 

21     3c— 

105     0  E 

Andalufia 

Spain 

Europe 

36     30— 

6    40W 

Sardinia 

Jfland 

Europe 

39      0- 

9     12  E 

Lower  Egypt 

Egypt 

Africa 

30      0 — 

33       0— 

Picardy 

France 

Europe 

51       0— 

2       0 — 

Malabar 

Eaft  India 

/>fia 

11        20 

7;       0— 

Siam 

Eail  India 

Afia 

12       30 

104    c— 

Cambray 

Netherlands 

Europe 

50       I,-  — 

3     '5— 

Cambridgethlre 

England 

Europe 

52        15  — 

0      5— 
70      4W 
25       0  E 

Maffachufets 

N.  England 

America 

42        0 — 

Candia 

liland 

Afia 

35     30~ 

Ceylon 

llland 

Afia 

8       0— 

79       c — • 

Nova  Scotia 

N.  America 

America 

46      0— 

52       oW 

Kent 

England 

Europe 

51      16 — 

I     15  E 
112  30 — 

Canton 

China 

Afia 

23     25 — 

Caffraria 

Hottentots 

Africa 

34    3''  S 

16     20  E 

Gold  Coad 

Guinea 

Africa 

5       oN 

0      0 — 

Del  Fuegu  Ifle 

Patagonia 

S.  America 

57     3"  S 

80       oW 

Naples 

Italy 

Europe 

41        20'N 

15      0  E 

Bkking 

Sweden 

Europe 

56     20 — 

15      0 — 
2     30 — 
1       5 — 

Cumberland 

England 

Europe 

54    4;— 
37     4°  — 

Murcia 

Terra  Firraa 

S.  America 

Carthagena 

Spain 

Europe 

I  I        c — 

77       °— 

Tunis 

harbary 

Africa 

36     30— 

9       oE 

Mountferrat 

Italy 

Europe 

45       ° — 

S     35— 

9     20— 

Heffe-CaiTcl 

Germany 

Europe 

5  I     20 — 

Mantua 

Italy 

Europe 

45     '5- 

II       0 — 

Caribbeana 

S.  America 

America 

5       0— 

,3       oW 

Fez 

Morocco 

A  frica 

35       0— 

6     30 — 

Darien 

S.  America 

America 

9     5°— 

Sz       0— 

Savoy 

Italy 

Europe 

45     40— 

S     45— 

Carolina 

N.  America 

America 

32     30— 

79      °— 
12     30  E 

Pope's  Territory 

Italy 

Europe 

42      0— 

Wellphalia 

Geimany 

Europe 
c 

51     40— 

S     3^~ 
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Provinces. 
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Colchefler 

Eflex 

Cochin 

Malabar 

Coiogn 

Cologn 

Columbo 

Ceylon 

Compofttlla 

Galicia 

Coni 

Piedmont 

Conflance 

S«'abia 

CoNiTANTlNOPLE 

Romania 

Copenhagen 

Zeland 

Corintli 

Morea 

Cork 

MunRer 

Corunna 

Galicia 

Courtray 

Flanders 

Cracow 

f.itiie  I'olanJ 

Cremona 

Cremoncfe 

CrefTy 

Picardy 

Cufco 

Peru 

D. 

Dacca 

Bengal 

Damafcm 

Syria 

Dantzick 

Pruflia 

D  \h 

Holland 

Delly 

Delly 

Delos 

Cyclades 

Delphos 

Achaia 

DcuxponU 

Palatinate 

Dcrbent 

Dagcftan 

Dcttingcn 

Wetteravia 

Dieppe 

Normandy 

DoMiKGO,  St. 

Hifpaniola 

Dort 

Holland. 

Dover 

Kent 

Do  way 

Flanders 

Dresdeh 

Saxony 

Urogheda 

Ltinfler 

Du  rii.  IN 

Leinrter 

Dunkirk 

Flanders 

Durazzo 

Albania 

Duffeldorp 

Berg 

E. 

Eckcren 

Brabant 

Edi.nburch 

Lothian 

Egra 

Bohemia 

Elbin 

Pruflia 

Embden 

Embden 

Ephcfus 

Ionia 

Erzcrura ' 

Turkomania 

Erfurt 

Saxony 

Edcck 

Lower  Hungary 

Efcurial 

New  Caftile 

Exeter 

Devonlhire 

F. 

Falkirk 

Sterling 

l-E,  St. 

New  Mexico 

Eerrara 

Ronjania 

Ferrol 

Galicia 

Fez 

Fez 

Final 

(lenoa 

Flerus 

Namur 

Florence 

Tufcany 

Flufliing 

Zeland 

Fontenoy 

Hainault 

Fontarabia 

Bifcay 

Frankfort 

I'.randenberg 

Frankfort 

Wetteravia 

Frankendal 

Palatinate 

Frcdcrica 

Georgia 

Friburg 

Swabia 

Friburg 

Friburg 

Frontiniac 

Canada 

Fnrne» 

Flanders 

Furftcnbure 

Swabia 

G. 

Gallipoli 

Romania 

Gclders 

Gclderland 

Geneva 

Savoy 

Gi:noa 

Genoa 

Gh«nc 

Flanders 

Ccuntries. 

Quarteri. 

England 

Europe 

Eall  India 

Aiia 

Germany 

Europe 

Ea:l  India 

ACa 

Spain 

Europe 

Italy 

Earope 

Germany 

Europe 

Tuiky 

Europe 

Denmark 

Europe 

Turky 

Europe 

L-eland 

Europe 

Spain 

Europe 

Netherlands 

Europe 

Poland 

Europe 

Milan 

Europe 

i' ranee 

Europe 

S.  America 

America 

Eaft  India 

Afia 

Turky 

Afia 

Poland 

Europe 

Netherlands 

Europe 

Eall  India 

Afia 

Turky 

Europe 

Turky 

Europe 

Germany 

Europe 

Ptjrfia 

Afia 

Germany 

Europe 

Frantc 

Europe 

Illand 

Europe 

Nc'ilicrlands 

Europe  . 

England 

Europe 

Netherlands 

Europe 

Germany 

Europe 

Ireland 

Europe 

Ireland 

Europe 

Netherlands 

Europe 

Turky 

Europe 

Germany 

Europe 

Netlierland* 

Europe 

Scotland 

Europe 

Bohemia 

Europe 

Poland 

Europe 

Germany 

Europe 

Natolia 

Alia 

Turky 

Afia 

Germany 

Europe 

Hungary 

Europe 

Spain 

Europe 

England 

Europe 

Scotland 

Europe 

Mexico 

America 

Italy 

Europe 

Spain 

Europe 

Morocco 

America 

Italy 

Europe 

Netherlands 

Europe 

Italy 

Europe 

Netherlarids 

Europe 

Netherlands 

Europe 

Spain 

Europe 

Germany 

Europe 

Germany 

Europe 

Germany 

Europe 

Carolina 

America 

Switzerland 

Europe 

Germany 

Europe 

N.  America 

.America 

Netherlands 

Europe 

Germany 

Europe 

Turky 

Europe 

Neihcrlandi 

Europe 

Italy 

Europe 

Italy 

Europe] 

Netherlands 

Europe 

Latitude.  1 

Longitude 

Deg 

Min. 

De^ 

.Min. 

SI 
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0^ 
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SO — 
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78 
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9 
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5> 
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'3 
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23 
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)« 

40— 

8 

2;W 

43 
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9 
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5° 
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3 
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50 

0 — 

'9 

SO- 
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0 — 

10 

SO— 

S° 

20 — 

2 

0— 

'3 

0  S 

70 

oW 

^3 

30  N 

"'9 

oE 

35 

15— 

37 

20— 

54 

0 — 

'9 

0 — 

5* 

6- 

4 

5— 

ti 

0 — 

79 

c— 

37 

z6— 

25 

50— 

38 

30— 

Z2 

'5  — 

49 

25— 

7 

'5  — 

4' 

>s— 

5' 

<j — 

50 

8— 

"^ 

45  — 

49 

55— 

I 

'5— 

18 

20 — 

70 

oW 

;i 

47— 

4 

40  E 

51 

10 — 

1 

2;— 

50 

25— 

3 

0— 

5' 

0 — 

13 

3  5— 

S3 

45— 

6 

3oVS^ 

S3 

t6— 

6 

25— 

S« 

0— 

2 

20  E 

41 

37— 

20 

10 — 

51 

IJ— 

6 

20— 

S" 
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4 
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26 

c — 

3 
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50 
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12 
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54 
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20 

0 — i 

53 
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6 

45— 

.37 

9— 

27 
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0 — 
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51 
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6— 
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Places 


Gibraltar 
'Gironne 
Glafgow 
Gnefna 
Goa 

Gombroon 
Gottenburgh 
Granada 
Greaoble 
Grodno 
Grocingen 

H. 
Hague 
Haerlem 
Halifax 
Hamburg 
Hanover 
Hanau 
Havanna 
Heidelberg 
St.  Helena 
Herma.illadt 
■  Hildeflleini 
Hoenzolern 

I. 
Jago,  St. 
Ja-o.  St. 
Jago,  Sr. 
James  Town 
Jerusalem 
Ingolftadt 
Infpruc 
Ipfwich 
Ispahan 
Juliers 

K. 
KafFa 
Kaminiec 
Kexholm 
Kingilon 
Kingfale 
Kiot 

Koning/burg 
Koningfeck 

L- 
Landau 
Leghorn 
Leipfic 
Lemburg 
Leopold  lladt 
Lepanto 
Le  ward  en 
Lcyden 
Liege 
Lima 
Limburg 
Limeric 
Lintz 
Lifle 
Lisbon 
London 
Londonderry 
Loretto 

LoUISBURG 

Lublin 

Lubeck 

Lucem 

Luxemburg 

Lyons 

M. 
Marrid 
Maeftticht 
Magdeburg 
Mahcn,  Port 
Majorca 
Malo,  St. 
Malacca 
Malaea 
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Provinces. 

Countrie'. 

Quarter?. 

Latitude. 

Longitude 

De 

:r.M;n. 

Dev  Miri. 

Andalufia 

Spain 

Europe 

35 

'    oN 

6 

oVV 

Catalonia 

Spain 

Europe 

4- 

c— 

-> 

35  E 

Clydfdale 

Scotland 

Europe 

55 

50 — 

4 
18 

8W 

Great  Poland 

Poland 

Europe 

53 

c 

0  E 

Malabar 

Eall  India 

Afia 

15 

2C 

73 

20 

Farfillan 

Peifia 

Aiia 

27 

30 

55 

50 

Gothland 

Sweden 

E'jrope 

4« 

c 

1 1 

Granada 

Spain 

Europe 

37 

«5  — 

3 

40  W 

Daiiphine 

France 

Europe 

45 

12— 

5 

2S  E 

Lithuania 

Poland 

Europe 

43 

40— 

-4 

3°— 

Groningen 

Netherlands 

Europe 

53 

20 

6 

AC 

Holland 

Netherlands 

Europe 

5^ 

IC 

4 

2"^ 

Holland 

Netherlands 

Europe 

52 

20 — 

4 

id — 

Nova  Scotia 

N.  America 

America 

45 

0 

6+ 

oW 

Holrtein 

Germany 

Europe 

54 

0 

9 

40  E 

Saxony 

Germany 

Europe 

52 

32— 

9 

35 — 

Wetteravia 

Germany 

Europe 

50 

12 

8 

*T')""~ 

Cuba 

inand 

America 

^3 

0— 

s^ 

8VV 

Palatinate 

S.  America 

Europe 

49 

20^- 

8 

40  E 

Helens 

Virginia 

.Africa 

16 

oS 

6 

30 — 

Tranf)  Ivania 

Europe 

46 

32N 

24 

0  E 

Hildeiheim 

Germany 

Europe 

5- 

^  7~~~ 

10 

c — 

Svvabia 

Germany 

Europe 

48 

20 — 

S 

5  c— 

Cuba 

Ifland 

America 

20 

0 — 

76 

30  W 

Jamaica 

Ifland 

America 

.18 

20 — 

76 

3c — 

Chili 

S.  America 

America 

34 

oS 

77 

oW 

James  County 

Virginia 

.Amtrica 

27 

30  N 

76 

c — 

i^alelh'ne 

Turky 

Afia 

3' 

3^— 

36 

51  E 

Bavaria 

Germany 

Europe 

4S 

45— 

11 

30— 

Aullria 

Germany 

Furnpe 

47 

12  — 

n 

25 — 

Suffolk 

England 

Europe 

32 

30— 

50 

c — 

Iracajem 

Perfia 

Afia 

50 

5'— 

6 

c— 

Weftphalia 

Germany 

Europe 

52 

8- 

I 

7— 

Pcdolia 

Poland 

Europe 

40 

0 — 

25 

30— 

Crun 
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Europe 

^4 

55  — 

37 
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Ruilia 

Europe 

61 

30— 
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0 — ■ 

[  :maica 
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'7 

30— 

77 

oW 

Vlunfter 

Ireland 

Europe 

51 

32— 
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20— 

Ukrain 

Kuffia 

Europe 

51 

0 — 

30 

30  E 

Pruflia 

Poland 

Europe 

54 

40- 

21. 

0— . 

Swabia 

Germany 

Euiope 

47 

JO- 

9 

23—. 

Alface 

Germany 

Europe 

49 

12 — 

3 

c — 

Tufcany 

Italy 

Europe 

43 

3  — 

i  I 

0— 

Saxony 

Germany 

Europe 

5' 

20 

i  2 

4c — 

Red  Ruflia 

Poland 

Europe 

49 

0 

-4 

c 

Upper  Hungary 

Hungary 

Europe 

48 

55— 

iS 

6— 

Achaia 

Turky 

Europe 

38 

'3 

0  — 

Friefland 

i^Ietherlands 

Europe 
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20 
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35 — 

Holland 

Netherlands 

Europe 

52 

12 — 
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0 — 

Liege 

Wellphalia 

Europe 

50 

40 — 
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36- 

Lima 

Peru 

S.  America 

12 

30S 

■/^ 

o\V 

Limburg 

Netherlands 

Europe 

50 

36N 

6 

5  B 

iVlunfter 

Ireland 

Europe 

52 

35— 

8 

30  W 

Aullria 

Germany 

Europe 

48 

18— 

4 

0  E 

Flanders 

Netherlands 

Europe 

50 

42— 

3 

0 — 

Eftremadura 

Portugal 

Europe 

38 

45— 

9 

25  V/ 

Middlefex 

England 

Europe 

S' 

32— 

0 

0 — 

U  liter 

Ireland 

Europe 

54 

52— 

7 

40  W 

Pope's  Territories 

Italy 

Europe 

43 

15— 

15 

0  E 

Cape  Breton 

Ifland 

N.  .'America 

46 

50— 

61 

30  W 

Little  Poland 

Poland 

Europe 

5' 

30— 

22 

15— 

Holftein 

Germany 

Europe  _ 

54 

20 — 

10 

35— 

Lucern 

Switzerland 

Europe 

47 

0 — 
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12 — 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 

Europe 

49 

45— 
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8— 

Lyonois 

France 

Europe 

45 
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4 
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New  Cafliie 

Spain 

Europe 
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Europe 
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Saxony 

Germany 
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Europe 
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Europe 
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Granada 

Spain 

Europe 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Place-. 


Provinces 


Malta 

Malines,  or  Mechlin 

Mantua 

Marpurg 

Marfeille* 

Martinico 

Mafla 

Mecca 

M  t  N  T  z 

Meflina 

Metz 

Mexico 

Milan 

Mittau 

Mocho 

MoOENA 

Mons 
Montpeliet 
Mofcow 
Mouful 

Munfter 

Munich 
N. 

Naraur 

Nancy 

Nants 

iSi'ankin 

Naplei 

Narva 

Narbonnc 

Naflaa 

Nifmes 

Norwich 

Norkopping 

Nurcmburg 
O. 

Oczacow 

Olmutz 

Oliva 

Oporto,  or  Porte 

Oran 

Orange 

Orbitcllo 

Ormus 

Orfova 

Ofnaburg 

Oftend 

Ocranto 

Oodenard 

Oxford 

P. 
Padua 
Paita 
Palermo 
Palmyra 
Pampcluna 
Panama 
Paris 
Parma 
PafTau 
Pavia 
PEca 
Pekin 
Pcrfepolis 
Perth 

Peterborough 
Petersburch 
Petitguaves 
Philadei  phia 
Philippi 
Phlliplburgh 
Pigncrol 
Pifa 

Pifcatawav 
Placentia 
Placentia 
Plata 
Pl/mouth 


Malta 

Brabant 

Mantua 

Hefle 

Province 

Martinico  Ifle 

Mafia  Carrara 

Mecca 

Mentz 

Sicily 

Lorrain 

Mexico 

Milanefe 

Courland 

Mocho 

Modena 

Hainault 

Languedoc 

Mulcovia 

Mefopotamia 

MunlU-r 

Munich 

Namur 

Lorrain 

Britany 

Nankin 

Lavoro 

Livonia 

Languedoc 

Upper  Rhine 

Languedoc 
[Norfolk 
[Gothland 

Franconia 

Tartary 

Moravia 

Ruflia 

Entre  minho  Douro 

Algiers 

Provence 

Del  Prefidii 
lOrmus  Ifle 
jTemefwacr 
IvVeftphalia 
'Flanders 

Naples 

I'landers 

OxfordOiire 

Venice 

Peru 

Mazzara 

Syria 

Navarre 

IJarien 

Ifle  of  France 

Parmcfan 

Bavaria 

Milanefe 

Pegu 

Pckin 

Iracagem 

Parth 

Northamptondiire 

Ingria 

Hifpaniola 

Pcnnfylvania 

Macedonia 

Palatinate  ^ 

Piedmont 

Tufcany 

North  Hampdiirc 

Pinremadura 

Parmcfan 

Plata 

Dcvonlhirc 


Countries 


Ifland 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Germany 

France 

Weft  Indies 

Italy 

Arabia 

Germany 

llland 

Germany 

N.  America 

Italy 

Poland 

Arabia  Felix 

Italy 

Netherlands 

France 

Rullii 

Turky 

Germany 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Germany 

France 

China 

Italy 

Ruflia 

France 

Germany 

France 

England 

Sweden 

Germany 

Turky 

Bohemia 

Poland 

Portugal 

Barbary 

France 

Tufcany 

Perfia 

Temefwacr 

Germany 

iVetherlands 

Italy 

Netherlands 

England 

Italy 

8.  America 

Sicily  lUc 

Turky 

Spain 

Terra  Firma 

France 

Italy 

Germany 

Italy 

Bait  India 

China 

Perfia 

Scotland 

England 

Ruflia 

Itland 

N.  America 

Turky 

Germany 

Italy 

Italy 

N.  America 

Spain 

luly 

S.  America 

England 


Quarters. 


Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

N.  America 

Europe 

Alia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 


Europe 

.America 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

N.  America 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

E«rope 

America 

Europe 
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Deg.Min. 
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48  5- 
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10 — 
36     40— 

44  10— 

42  ic— 
o 

30— 
30— 
15— 


D^^g.Mjn. 
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4 
1 1 

8  40 — 

5  20 — 
61  oW 

10  40  E 

43      3°— 

8  o— 
15     40 — 

6  o- 
103     oW 

9  o  E 

45 
li 

3 

3 
38 
43 

7 

1 1 


o — 

20  — 

33— 
50— 
o — 
o^ 
10 — 
32— 


4     50— 
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I     30  ^V 

118  30  E 
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35— 
40— 

zj— 
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27 


/■- 

30- 

o- 


54 
41 
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5'     45— 


45     30— 


38  30  N 

a  o— 

43  so— 
9  o— 

48  15— 

44  4) 
48  30— 

45  I  J— 

17  30— 

40  ow- 

30  30— 

6  2C  — 


35  o— 

t6  4{_ 

38  30— 

9  oW 

4  4'^  E 


56 

22 

7 

z 

9 

2 
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40 

45— 
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'3 

39 
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oW 
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o— . 
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25  E 

—    II         o  — 

'3     30— 

9     40— 

97       o— 

117     o — 

40       o — 

loW 

ijE 
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o 

31 

76 

74 

25 

8 

7 
1 1 

;o 
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oW 

o — 

o  E 

lb — 
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'5— 

oW 
o — 

10      2J    E 

36    30W 
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Places. 


Poiftiers 
Pondicherry 
Portalegre 
Port  rOrient 
Porto,  or  Oporto 
Porto  Bello 
Porto  Cavallo 
Porto  Rico 
Port  Royal 
Port  Royal 
Port  St.  Mary 
Portfmouth 
Potofx 
Prague 
Precon 
Presburg 
Pretlon 
puitowa 
Purifburg 
Pyrmont 

QUEBECK 

Quito 

R. 
Raab 

Kamillies 

Ramfgate 

Raftadt 

Ratilbon 

Rowenna 

Keggio 

Reggio 

Rennes 

Revel 

Rhodes 

Riga 

Rochelle 

Rochefter 

Rochefler 

Rome 

Rotterdam 

Rouen 

Ryfwick 

Rypen 

S. 
Sa)'d,  ot  Thebes 
Saintes 
Salamanca 
Salanramen 
Salerno 
Sallfbury 
Sallee 
Salonichi 
Saltlburg 
Samarcand 
Samaria 
Simos 
Sandwich 
Saragoffa 
Sardam 
Savanna 
Savona 
Scalloway 
Scandaroon 
Scarborough 
SchofFhoule 
Schallenberg 
Schenefteda 
Scbiras 
Scone 
Sebaltnn 
Sedan 
Stgovia 
Senef 
Sellos 
bcvjlle 
Shaftelbury 
Sheffield 

Vol   I. 


Provinces. 


Poiaou 

Corcmandel 

Alentejo 

BrJtany 

Entre  minho  Douro 

Darien 

Caracca 

Porto  Rico 

Jamaica 

S.  Carolina 

Andalufia 

Hamprtiire 

Los  Charcjs 


Crim  Tartary 

Upper  Hungary 

Lancafhire 

Ukrain 

Georgia 

Lyppe 

French 
Quito 

Lower  Hungary 

Brabant 

Kent 

Swabia 

Bavaria 

Romania 

Modena 

Naples 

Britany 

Livonia 

Rhodes 

Livonia 

Orleanois 

Kent 

Guienne 

Pope's  Territories 

Holland 

Normandy 

Holland 

Jutland 

Upper  Egypt 

Guienne 

Leon 

Ratfcia 

Naples 

Wiltlhire 

Fez 

Macedon 

Bavaria 

Ufbec 

Paleltine 

Samos  I  fie 

Kent 

Arragon 

Holland 

Georgia 

Genoa 

Shetland 

Syria 
Yorkfliire 
SchafFhoufe 
Bavaria 

New  York 

Farfirtan 

P>.rth 

Bifcay 

Champagne 

Old  Canile 

Hainault 

Bohemia 

Andalul^a 

DorietiT.ire 

Yorkihirs 


Countries. 


France 

&zA  India 

Portugal 

France 

Portugal 

Terra  Firnia 

Terra  Firma 

I  (land 

inand 

Carolina 

Spain 

England 

Peru 

Bohemia 

Tartary 

Hungary 

England 

Ruifu 

S.  Carolina 

Germany 

Canada 
Peru 

Hungary 

Netherlands 

England 

Germany 

Germany 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

France 

Ruflia 

Iflantl 

Ruffia 

France 

England 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 

France 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France 

Spain 

Sclavonla 

Italy 

F.ngland 

Morocco 

Turky 

Germany 

Tartary 

Tu;ky 

Turky 

England 

Spain 

Netherlands 

Carolina 

Italv 

Ifles 

I'urky 

England 

Switzerland 

Germany 

N.  America 

Perfia 

Scotland 

France 

France 

.Spain 

Neiherlands 

Tuiky 

Spain 

England 

Rn,  laiiJ 


r   I    o   N. 

Qiiarters. 

Latitude 

Loiigitnde 

Ueg.Min. 

Europe 

D.. 

M  n. 

46 

4c  N 

0     15  B 

•\lia 

12 

27  — 

80      0 — 

Europe 

39 

2C 

8       oW 

Europe 

47 

42— 

3     '5— 

Europe 

4' 

10 

9       0— 

America 

10 

0— 

82       0 — 

Ameiica 

to 

30— 

67     30— 

.America 

18 

0 

6j       0 — 

America 

'7 

3°— 

77       5  — 

Anurica 

i' 

45 — 

80       0  — 

Europe 

36 

3-— 

6       :o— 

Europe 

>o 

40— 

I      ^6— 

America 

zz 

0  S 

67       c — 

Europe 

50 

oK 

14     20  E 

Europe 

46 

40— 

37     4-— 

Europe 

48 

20 — 

'7     30— 

Europe 

'=3 

45  — 

2        i2~ 

Europe 

50 

0 — 

35       0  — 

America 

31 

4;— 

81       cW 

I'^urope 

l2 

0 — 

9     0  e; 

America 

47 

35 

74      o\V 

America 

0 

io  S 

78       c- 

Europe 

48 

oN 

[8       0  E 

Europe 

50 

46— 

4     5  c— 

Europe 

51 

20 — 

I        2i  — 

Europe 

43 

45- 

8       c--- 

Europe 

49 

0 — 

12        5  — 

Europe 

44 

30— 

13       c— 

Europe 

44 

-'5— 

II       0 — 

Euroj  e 

38 

2b — 

15       JC— 

Europe 

48 

5— 

,  45W 

Europe 

59 

0 — 

24      0  K 

Afia 

36 

20 — 

28       0— 

Europe 

57 

0 — 

24          0— 

Europe 

46 

7— 

I   5W 

Europe 

5' 

22 — 

0     34  E 

Europe 

46 

0— ^ 

I       0  w" 

Europe 

4' 

45- 

,3       cE 

Europe 

52 

0- 

4       2C 

Europe 

49 

30— 

1      e— 

Europe 

5^ 

8- 

4    40— 

Europs 

SJ 

30— 

9      c— 

Africa 

■i-] 

0— 

32       2C— 

Europe 

45 

50- 

0     36  vV 

Europe 

41 

o-^ 

6     ic-^ 

Europe 

45 

20 — 

21       0  E 

Europe 

40 

4c— 

I,-       2C— 

Europe 

SI 

6— 

.     S5\V 

Africa 

34 

c — 

7       0 — 

Europe 

+  ' 

c — 

24       0  E 

Euiope 

47 

45— 

13       c— 

.Alia 

40 

0— 

c-6      0 — 

Alia 

32 

4c  — 

3S          G— 

,\ria 

37 

30— 

-7     3^ — 

Europe 

5' 

I      zv. 

Europe 

4' 

3'— 

I      n-W 

Europe 

52 

28— 

4      0  E 

Ameiica 

3- 

c — 

8.     20W 

Europe 

44 

-5  ' 

9       0  E 

Europe 

6 1 

IZ — 

I        5— 

Afia 

36 

15— 

37       0— 

Europe 

5+ 

>8— 

0       0 — 

Europe 

47 

42— 

8     4=— 

Euiope 

48 

45-^ 

II        c-^ 

.America 

42 

u'^^" 

72      301'.' 

Alia 

i^ 

0 — 

^S       0  K 

Europe 

^<-> 

2o 

■3     "5^^^ 

Europe 

43 

3>— 

I     50 — 

Euiope 

:i9 

46- 

4    4,-  E 

Eurof  e 

4« 

c — 

3     35^^' 

Europe 

>o 

26— 

4     10  E 

Europe 

40 

c-— 

2-;     3c— 

Ev.r(ipe 

37 

'5  — 

'i     0  W 

Europe 

51 

()— 

I       20 

Europe 

53 

2';- — 

I        2>— 

J 

Xl:i 


/ 


XIV 


I     N     T     R 

Place:.  P.ovinc:s, 


O     D     U     C     T     I     O     N. 


Shcerncfs 
Sherbo.'ough 
Shicldi 
Shrewfbury 

SlAM 

'Sidon 

Sion 

Sleruick 

Siu)'s 

Smyrna 

Sciflbns 

Solotl.urn 

Southauipton 

Spa 

Spire- 

StifFord 

Stecr.kirk 

Sterling 

Stetin 

Stock.  HOLM 

Siotkcon 

Siralfund 

Strajburc 

Siurgard 

Suez 

Sunderland 

SuRAT 

Surinam 
Swcrin 
Stvitz 
S/racufe 

T. 
Tangier 
'i'aiijour 
Taragon 
Taranto 

Tarfus,  or  Tarafib 
Tauris,  or  Ecbatana 
Temeswaer 
Tervere 
Tetuan 

Thebes,  or  Sayd 
l"hcbes,  or  Tluva 
Thon.as,  St. 
Thoulon 
Thoiiloafe 
'i'inmouch 
Tivoli,  or  Tibur 

ToBOLSKI 

Tockay 

Toledo 

Tolcn 

Tongcren 

Torne 

Tolofa 

Toul 

Tournay 

Tours 

Trapano 

Trapcfond 

Travcmund 

Trent 

'I'riers,  or  Treves 

Tiictte 

Trifoli 

Tripoli 

Trios  Riveres 

Troyes 

Troy  Ruins 

Tubingen 

Turibridge 

Tunis 


Turin 
Tyre 

U. 
Vado 
Valencia 
ValciicicDnet 


Kent 

Guinea 

Durham 

Shrnplhire 

Siam 

Arabia 

Valais 

South  Jutland 

FlanJers 

Naiolia 

Ille  oF  France 

SolcLrs 

Hanvf  lliire 

Liege 

Palatinate 

S:at;orcin  ire 

Hainault 

Sterling 

Pomeraria 

Uplandia 

Durham 

Pomcrania 

AILce 

Swabia 

Suez 

Durham 

Cainbaya 

Suiinam 

Mecklenburg 

Swiiz 

Sicily 

Icz 

I'afigier 
CMali  nia 
Naples 
Natoiia 
Adirbeitzen 

I'emelwaer 

Zealand 

Fez 

Uf  per  Egypt 

Achaia 

Coromandcl 

Provence 

Languedoc 

Northumbeiland 

Campania 

Siberia 

Upper  Hungary 

New  Cartile 

Zcalnnd 

l.icg.; 

Torne 

Catalonia 

Lorrain 

Fland  rs 

Oileanois 

Siciiy 

Natolia 

Holitein 

Trent 

Treves 
IDria 
Tripoli 
Syria 
Canada 
Champagne 
Natolia 
Swabia 
Kent 
Tunis 
Piedmont 
Paleftinc 

Genoa 

Valcrtia 
liainault 


Countries. 


Er."'and 


Englai  d 

England 

EaU  Irdia 

Dekrta 

S»i:zerland 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Tuiky 

France 

Switzerland 

F.r  gland 

Gcrouny 

Germany 

hnuland 

Nc.herlands 

Scotand 

( Jermany 

Sueden 

England 

Cieiniany, 

Germany 

Germany 

England 
Eaii  India 
S.  America 
Gcrmaiy 
Switzerland 
l/land 

Morocco 
Eall  India 
Spain 
Italy 
Turky 
Pcrfia 
Hungary 
Netherlands 
Mo.occo 
Eg)  pt 
1  urky 
Eall  India 
Fiance 
France 
England 
Italy 
Ruffia 
Hungary 
Spain 

Ni.thcilands 
Germany 
Lapland 
Spain 
Germany 
Netherlands 
France 
Ifiand 
Turky 
Germany 
Italy 

Germany 
Vmicc 
Barbary 
Turky 
N   America 
France 
Turky 
ticrmany 
England 
Baibary 
Italy 
Turky 

Italy 
Spain 
Netherlands 


Quarters. 


burcpe 

Africa 

Europe 

Europe 

Aiia 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Euiope 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Euro]ie 

Europe 

Eurcipe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Curope 

Europe 

-f^irica 

Europe 

Afia 

Au.crica 

Luiope 

Europe 

Europe 

A  frica 

Afia 

Europe 

Emope 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 

Africa 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 

Afia 

America 

Europe 

A 

Europe 

I'^urcpc. 

America 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Latitude.    Longitude 


De- 

.  i.^  i !  n 

Dc, 

,..\;in. 

)5 

oN 

I  ~ 

o\V 

6 

0— 

II 

0 — 

51 

2;  — 

0 

50  E 

5^ 

2 

40  Vv 

'4 

3c— 

101 

0  E 

M 

20  - 

«5— 

46 

'5— 

7 

20 — 

$4 

45— 

9 

4>— 

ji 

iS  — 

3 

li- 

37 

50 

27 

es — 

49 

2S— 

3 

21 — • 

47 

iS — 

7 

•5~ 

;o 

5  5 — 

1 

3cW 

50 

3;— 

5 

50  E 

49 

8 

17— 

3- 

JO— 

2 

6\V 

So 

,45— 

4 

S  E 

56 

12 — 

3 

50W 

53 

3c— 

'4 

50  E 

S) 

30— 

lb 

fl- 

)4 

33— 

I 

ow 

54 

ii  — 

13 

22  E 

4d 

3^- 

7 

35— 

48 

4c— 

9 

c^^- 

30 

0 — 

34 

30— 

54 

55- 

I 

oW 

21 

30— 

72 

20  E 

6 

30— 

56 

o\V 

54 

11 

30  E 

47 

0 — 

S 

30 — 

37 

25— 

'5 

5— 

35 

40— 

7 

oW 

1 1 

0 — 

79 

30  E 

41 

6— 

1 

«5  — 

40 

32— 

8 

»5— 

37 

0 — 

35 

0— 

38 

2C 

46 

30— 

45 

55— 

22 

0 — 

S' 

38- 

3 

35— 

35 

40— 

6 

35— 

27 

0 — 

3- 

20  E 

38 

10 — 

H 

0 — 

•3 

0 — 

So 

0 — 

43 

5— 

6 

0 — 

43 

40— 

I 

5— 

55 

0 — 

I 

oW 

42 

0 — 

'3 

35  E 

57 

so- 

C3 

0 — 

48 

lo — 

2l 

0 — 

39 

45— 

4 

12W 

51 

3°— 

4 

oE 

50 

54— 

5 

22 

bS 

45— 

2  •> 

45— 

40 

45— 

0 

»5— 

48 

45— 

S 

42— 

SO 

37— 

3 

3=— 

47 

25— 

0 

45— 

38 

0— 

12 

8  — 

42 

26— 

42 

20 

54 

30— 

10 

45— 

46 

5— 

ii 

c 

49 

5i— 

6 

10— i 

46 

5— 

'4 

0 — 

33 

30— 

•4 

20 — 

34 

30— 

30 

15  — 

46 

45— 

7) 

o\V 

48 

15— 

4 

5E 

39 

3<^— 

i6 

3':— 

48 

26— 

8 

55— 

5' 

«4  — 

0 

16— 

36 

20 

10 

c — 

44 

5C— 

7 

16— 

32 

32— 

3(' 

0 — 

44 

16— 

0 

8  E 

39 

20— 

0 

35W 

50 

24- 

3 

'3  a 
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XV 


PIace5. 


■  ^Valiadolid 
,  Vallangin 

Vc-i:.  St. 

Venice    . 

Venlo 
^VtRA  Cruz 

Verdun 

Verona 

Vcifailles 

Vcrue 

Viana 

A'ifloria 

ViENNE 

Vienne 

Vigo 

Villa  Franca 

Villa  Viciofa 

Vilavorden 

Ulm 

Uma 

Undervald 

Upfal 

Ui  bino 

Uri 

Utica,"  or  B^ferta 

Utreclit 

\y. 

.Waradin 

Warsaw 

Warwick 

Waterford 

Weimar 

Weiffenberg 

Wells 

Wcfe! 

Weftminfter 

Wetllar 

Wexford 

Weymouth 

Whidah,  or  Fidah 

Whitiiiaven 

Wiburg 

Wiburg 

Wicklow 

WlLLIAMSBURGH 

Williamttadt 

Wilna 

Winchelfea 

Winchefter 

Windfor 

Wifmar 

Wittenburgh    , 

Wolt'enbuttle 

Wologda 

Woodltock 

Woolwich 

Worcetter 

Worms 

Woronetz 

Wurtfburg 

Wynendale 

X. 
Xalifco 

Y. 
Yarmouth 
York 

York,  New 
Ypres 
Yvica 

Z. 
Zant 
Zeita 
Zell 
Zerbft 
Zug 
ZuRrCH 
Zutphen 


Provinces. 


Old  Caftile 

V'allangiu 

CarJniliia 

Venice 

Guelderland 

Tlafcala 

Lorrain 

Venice 

Ifle  of  France 

Piedmont 

Entre  minho  Dourq 

Bifcay 

Aullria 

Dauphiny 

Galicia 

Piedmont 

NewCaiiils 

Brabant 

Swabia 

Lapland 

Underwald 

Upland  • 

Pope's  Dominions 

Uri 

Tunis 

Utrecht 

Upper  Hungary 

Warfovia 

Warwickshire 

Wateiford 

Sa.\ony 

Lower  Hungary 

Somcrfetlhire 

Cleves 

Middlefex 

Wetteravia 

Wexford 

Dorletlhire 

Guinea 

Cumberland 

Jutland 

Finland 

\VlckloiV 

Virginia 

Holland 

Lithaani* 

Suflex 

Hamplhire 

Beriiihire 

Mecklenbiirsh 

Saxony 

Brunfwick 

Wologda 

Oxfordfhire 

Kent 

Worcefterfhire 

Palatinate 

Belgorod 

Franconia 

Flanders 

JNIexico 

Norfolk 
Yorklhire 
York 
Flanders 
Yvica  Ifle 

Zant  lili 

Saxony 

Saxony 

Saxony 

Zug, 

Zurich 

Zutphen 


Countries, 


Spain 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Ita^y.. 

Netherlands 

iVIejfico 

Gcrniany 

Italy 

France 

Italy 

Portugal 

Spain 

G<;rmany, 

France   •■ 

Spain 

Italy 

Spain 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Sarbary 

Netherlands 

Mungiry 

Poland 

iinjiland 

irc-hnd 

Gcri!iany 

Hungary 

England 

Germany 

England 

~  rmany 

Ireland 

England 

Slave  Coaft 

England 

Denmark 

Ruffia 

Ireland 

N.  America 

Netherlands 

Poland 

England 

England 

England 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Ruffia 

Englaind 

England 

England 

Germany 

Ruffia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

N.  America 

Ergland 
England 
N.  America' 
Netherlands 
Spain 

Venice 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

Netherlands 


Q_uartprs. 


Eiiifipe 
Eu.'cpc 
E  :rope 
Europe 
Ell  I  ope 
Anurica  ' 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 

'Europe 

.Europe 
Europe 
Eurcpj 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Euro  re 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 

Europe 

Eurqpe 

Europe:  • 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

F^orope 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Euiope 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe" 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Eurqpe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Latitude. 


47 
45 
45 
5< 
i8 


Deg.Min, 

4'      s^ti 
10 — - 

4'-— 
40— 

34— 

30- 

49  H— 

45  20 — 

48  46- 

45  O— : 

40— 

6- 

2C— 

35- 


46 

6d 

43 
46 
37 

5  7 


•147 

.-2 


52 

5J 
47 
5' 
5« 
5' 
50 
52 

5° 
6 

S4 
56 
61 

52' 

37 

5> 

5  5 

SO 

5> 

51 

54 

53 

J  2 

59 

51 

5' 

52 

49 

52 

49 

5' 


37 
5' 
52 

52 

46 

47 

$2 


Lonj'ituc'c 


A 
~T 

-6 

'5 

•3 

6 

100 

5 
■8 

9 


50 — 

o — 

24— 

50— 

30— 

o  — 

40— 

S'^ — 


20- 

12- 

o- 


zc- 

37- 
30- 
30- 

'5- 

40- 

o- 
30- 

20- 
o- 

50- 

20- 

41- 
o- 

58- 

6- 

28- 

>5- 

20- 

20- 

o- 

5  c- 
30- 

15- 

38- 
o- 

46- 

5- 


22  20 — 

52  45— 

54  o— 

41  o — 

50  54— 

39  o— 


50— 
o — 

o — 

55— 
52— 

15— 


16 

4 

9 

7 

3 

4 
10 
iS 

7 
'7 
13 

t> 

9 
5 

21 

21 
3' 

7 
1 1 

i3 

2  ' 

6 

c 

8 

6 

2 

3 

3 

9 
29 

6 
76 

4 
2  5 

o 

I 

o 
1 1 

12 
10 

42 

1 
o 

2 

8 

40 

9 


;.Mir. 

50W 

40  E 

c — 

o — 

oW 

10  E 
o — 

!6W 
oE 

ijW 

4  5— 
20  E 

41— 

lijW 

8  E 

20W 

20  E 

o 

o — • 
o 

30— 

so- 


S— 
c< — 
o 

*s— 

3c— 
35W 

5li 

o — . 

15— 

2,-W 

34— 
o  E 
16W 
16  E 
c — 
30W 
30— 
20  E 

'5— 
50— 
24W 
39  E 

3^  — 

20 — 

30— 

2C— 

I7W 

10  E 

15W 

5E 

c — 

50— 

o— 


1 10     oW 

2         o  E 

0  50W 

72    30— 

2     46  E 

1  o 


21 
12 
10 
12 

8 
8 
6 


30- 

20- 
O- 

33- 
35- 
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II. 


Shewing  the  Sun*s  Place,  Declination,  Time  cf  Rifing  and  Setting,  Length  of  Days,  and  Beginning  and 
Ending  oflvjilight,  one  Day  in  every  Month,  for  the  Latitude  of  London,  acco:  ding  to  the  New  Style  1 752. 


Sun's  Kil. 

Length 

Twiiisfht 

Months. 

bun  srlace 

U( 

-'clin. 

anci  Set. 

orDays. 

beg.    ends. 

" 

/ 

u 

1 

H. 

M.  H. 

H.    M. 

H.     M.    H. 

Jan. 

20 

^     I 

45 

19 

51  s 

7 

48     5 

8      24 

5     43        7 

Feb. 

19 

H     I 

55 

10 

31  — 

6 

55     6 

10      10 

5       0       7 

March 

22 

T     2 

50 

I 

4N 

5 

56     7 

12        8 

4       0        S 

April 

22 

«      2 

14 

12 

13  — 

4 

48      8 

14     24 

2      38      10 

May 

22 

II      I 

II 

20 

25— 

4 

8      8 

15     44 

12      30      12 

June 

22 

S      I 

0 

23 

29— 

4 

42     8 

0     36 

No  Kig-;t  till  July 

July 

21 

i  28 

30 

20 

24— 

4 

7      8 

15      46 

4J         12 

Aug. 

20 

Q27 

17 

12 

29— 

4 

5i     « 

14      14 

2        21         10 

Sept. 

19 

1JE  26 

27 

I 

29— 

5 

51     7 

12      14 

4        0        S 

Oft. 

19 

in  16 

6 

10 

I  s 

6 

50     6 

10      20 

507 

Nov. 

18 

ni  26 

14 

19 

18— 

7 

43     5 

«     34 

5     45       7 

Dec. 

22 

Vf       I 

45 

23 

19— 

8 

12     4 

7     36 

5     5S       7 

TABLE 


III. 


Of  tie  right  Afcenfion,  T^eclination,  Latitude,  and  Longitude  of  fame  of  the  mofi  eminent  fixed  Stars, 
taken  from  Senex's  celejlial  Globe,   1754,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Learner. 


Names  and  Conftcllations. 


R.     A. 


Aklebaran,  in  Taurus  65 

Alioth,  in  Urfa  Major  189 

Alcair,  in  Aquila  293 

Albiero,  in  Cygnus  289 

Aiidef,  in  ditto  307 

Acharnar,  in  Eridanus  23 

Alfcta,  in  Corona  230 

Ardurus,  in  Bootes  210 

Alengue,  in  Lyra  277 

Bellatrix,  in  Orion  77 

Betelgcuze,  in  ditto  84 

Bcncnaez,  in  Urfa  Major  204 

Canobus,  in  Argo-Navis  95 

Caftor,  in  Gemini  109 
Caftor's  Brother,  Pollux,  ditto    1 1 1 

Capclla  7^ 

Cor  Hydra,  Hydra's  Heart  138 
Cor  Scorpio,  Scorpio's  Heart     24^ 

Cor  Leo,  called  Regulus  148 

Dcneb,  in  Leo  Major  173 

Dubbee,  in  Uri'a  Major  175 

Knif,  in  Pegafus  322 

Fomahaut  241 

Marhal,  in  Pegafus  342 

Mcncar,  in  Cetus  41 

Procyon,  in  Canicula  m 

Pes  Centaurus  216 

llegel,  in  Orion's  Foot  y^ 
I.  Star,  in  the  Girdle  of  Orion    79 

.^.   ditto  80 

3.   ditto  81 

Scheat,  in  Pegafus  342 

Shedcr,  in  Cafliopca  5 

Sirius,  in  Canis  Major  98 

Spica,  in  Virgo  198 
Upper  Pointer,  in  Urfa  Major    161 

Lower  Pointer,  ditto  161 

Vindcmiatrix,  in  VirfO  iq2 


15 
30 
45 
45 
45 
30 
45 
45 
o 

30 

30 

J  5 

30 
80 

45 
o 

30 
o 

o 

45 
o 

15 
o 

15 

36 

o 

30 
15 
30 

3^ 
15 
15 

o 
o 

3^ 

2G 

O 


Declin. 


16 

57 
8 

27 

44 

59 
27 
20 

38 
6 

7 
50 
53 
32 
28 

45 
8 

26 

'3 
16 

55 
8 

31 
13 

6 

39 

9 
I 

2 

3 
26 

55 
16 

9 
63 
58 
12 


15N 
30 
30 
30 

30 
30  S 

15N 

30 
30 
15 
30 
30 

o  S 
30  N 

30 
45 
15 

o 

o 

30 

30 

45 

o 

30 

''5 
o    • 

30 

15 

o 

o 
o 

15 

J  5 
3" 
45 

30 

o 

30 


Latitude. 


4 
54 
29 

55 

59 
60 

40 

30 
61 

15 
24 
74 
76 
9 
7 
23 
22 

4 
o 

12 

47 
22 

21 

19 
12 

15 
42 
3» 
23 

24 
25 

31 

46 

39 
2 

50 
46 
16 


45  N 
o 

30 
o 

30 

o  S 
30  N 
30 
30 

45 

30 

30 
o 

45  S 
oN 
o 

30 
45 
45 
30 
30 

30 
o 
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INTRODUCTION.  xvii 

The   USE   of  the    GLOBES. 
PROBLEMS  on  the  TERREsrraAL  Globe. 

P      R      O      B.  I. 

^he  Latitude  being  given,  to  reSlify  the  Globe  for  that  Place. 

Let  it  be  required  to  rectify  the  Globe  for  the  Latitude  of  London  51°  32'  north,  and  Madrid 
40°  10'  north,  proceed  thus  :  Turn  the  pole  on  which  the  dial-plate  is  fixed  towards  the  verge  of 
the  Horizon,  (lipping  or  moving  the  globe  backwards  or  forwards  in  the  notches  of  the  Horizon 
till  tne  Horizon  cuts  the  Brazen  Meridian  in  51"  32'  (viz.  a  little  more  than  51  and  a  half)  fo  is  the 
globe  rectified  for  the  latitude  of  London  ;  that  is,  the  North  Pole  will  then  be  elevated  51°  32'  above 
the  Horizon ;  and  London  being  brought  to  the  Meridian,  will  then  h»e  in  the  Zenith,  or  right  up, 
and  at  equal  diftance  from  all  parts  of  the  Horizon. 

Deprefs  the  Pole  till  the  Horizon  cuts  the  Brazen  Meridian  at  40"  10',  and  you  have  then  the  po- 
fition  of  the  inhabitants  at  Madrid  ;  and  turning  the  globe  till  Madrid  comes  to  the  Meridian,  you 
•will  find  it  in  the  Zenith,  or  top  of  the  globe,  under  40°  10'. 

Note.  If  it  were  required  to  redify  the  globe  for  Ibuth  latitude,  then  you  muft  elevate  the  South 
Pole  to  the  given  latitude  inftead  of  the  North  Pole;  but  this  is  better  explained  by  the  nextProblem. 

P       R       O       B.         II. 

The  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  any  Place  given,  to  find  the  fame. 

Firf,  You  are  to  obfcrve  whether  the  Longitude  be  reckoned  from  London,  or  from  thefirft  Me- 
ridian ;  for  on  fome  globes  the  firft  Meridian  begins  23°,  on  others  20",  and  on  Senex's  o-lobes  18" 
welt  of  London;  but  if  once  you  know  where  the  firft  Meridian  is  on  the  globe,  it  is  very  eafy  to 
know  the  difference  from  the  Meridian  of  London. 

Example.  There  are  two  certain  places,  one  has  17°  30'  north  latitude,  and  yy°  5'  weft  longitude; 
the  other  is  34°  30'  fouth  latitude,  and  16"^  20'  eaft  longitude  from  London  ;  I  demand  what  places 
thefe  are  ? 

Rule.  For  the  firft  place,  I  elevate  to  the  North  Pole  17°  30',  becaufe  it  is  17°  30'  north  latitude: 
then  I  turn  the  globe  to  the  right  hand,  or  eaftward  (becaufe  the  place  lies  weftward)  till  77°  5'  upon 
the  Equator,  counted  from  the  Meridian  of  London  (which  has  a  cypher  thus  (o)  on  the  Equator) 
pafles  through  or  under  the  Meridian  :  or,  in  other  words,  I  turn  the  globe  till  77°  5'  weft  ward  is 
brought  under  the  Meridian,  and  here  I  fix  the  globe  with  a  quill  thruft  in  between  the  globe  and 
the  Horizon  ;  then  I  look  under  the  latitude  17°  30'  (which  is  the  Zenith)  on  the  Meridian  a-top  of 
the  globe,  and  under  17°  30'  on  the  Meridian  I  find  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  the  place  required. 

For  the   fccond  place,  I  elevate  tlie  South  Pole  (though  there  is  no  occafion  to  elevate  the  Pole 

barely  to  find  a  place,  but  it  is  better,    becaufe  you  have  then  the  real  fituation  of  the  inhabitants) 

'  to  the  given  latitude  34"  30' fouth,  and  then  turn  the  globe  till  16°  20'  eaft  longitude  of  London  come 

under  the  Meridian  ;  then  I  look  under  the  latitude  34°  30'  on  the  Meridian,   and  juft  under  this  I 

find  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  place  required. 

P      R      O      B.  III. 

The  Latitude  of  any,  Place  gimn,  to  telUhofe  Places  that  have  the  fame  Latitude. 

Definition.  AH  thofe  places  that  have  the  fame  latitude,  have  the  days  and  nights  of  the  fame  length 
at  the  fame  time  of  the  year. 

Rule.  Bring  the  given  place,  or  places,  to  the  Meridian  (fuppofe  London  51°  32',  and  Madrid 
40°  10'  north)  then  turn  the  globe,  and  all  thofe  places  that  pafs  under  50°  32',  have  the  fame  latitude 
as  London,  viz.  Prague  in  Germany,  &:c.  and  all  thofe  that  pafs  under  40°  10',  have  the  fame  latitude 
as  Madrid,  which  you  will  find  to  be  Pekin  nearly,  for  one,  and  many  other  places. 

P      R      O      B.         IV. 

To  tell  the  Difference  of  the  Latitude  of  Places. 

Here  are  two  variations,  or  rules. 

Firji,  If  the  latitudes  be  both  north  or  both  fouth,  then  fubtrafl  the  lefs  from  the  greater  latitude, 
and  the  remainder  is  the  difference,  or  anfwer.  Thus  between  London  and  Madrid  is  12°  32',  the 
firft  being  50°  32',  and  the  other  40°.  And  between  Candy  and  Stockholm  is  42°  30',  for  Stockholm 
is  about  59"  30'  north,  and  Candy  7°  30'  north. 

Secondly,  If  one  place  lie  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Equator ;  (that  is,  if 
one  be  north  and  the  other  fouth  latitude)  then  add  them  both  together,  and  the  fum  is  the  difference 
of  the  latitude  required. 

Thus  Copenhagen  is  55°  40'  north,  and  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar  is  19*  30'  fouth  ;  thefe  added 
together  make  75''  10',  th«  difference  of  latitude  required. 
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P      R      O      B.         V. 

TkeLonntude  of  any  Place  given  from  any  Meridian^  to  tellthoje  Places  having  the  fame  Longitude. 

This  is  done  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  other,  only  here  the  anfwer  will  be  on  the  Equator,  as  the 
others  were  on  the  Meridian.  ' 

We  would  know  what  places  have  the  fame  longitude  as  London,  and  the  fame  longitude  as  Molcow. 

The  Rule  is,  bring  London  to  the  Meridian,  then  all  thofe  places  on  the  globe  (from  the  North 
V^A"  to  the  fouch  part  of  the  Horizon)  that  lie  under  the  edge  of  the  Meridian,  have  the  lame  lon- 
gitude as  London.     Thus  Fort  Naffau,  and  Fort  Mina,  in  Guinea,  have  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  ther 

fame  longitude  as  London.  •     o    •        i-   c 

And  Moscow,  in  Mufcovia,  has  very  nearly  the  fame  longitude  as  Aleppo,  in  Syria :  alio  bcance- 
foon,   Aniioch,  and  Tripoli,  in  Syria,   have  the  fame  longitude,  viz.  between  37  and  38'  eaft  of 

I^ndon. 

P      R       O       B.  VI. 

"^f a  find  the  Difference  of  the  Longitude  of  Pkaes. 

Befiniltcn.  No  place  can  exceed  or  be  above  180"  of  Longitude  from  another  place  •,  for  i?i* 
eaft  longitude  is  with  more  propriety  179°  weft  longitude,  for  181°  taken  from  360"  there  remairi 
179",  which  is  nearer  to  the  given  place  than  181°. 

Rule.    Here  are  two  variations. 

Firfl,  If  the  places  lie  both  eaft  or  both  weft  of  the  firft  Meridian,  or  where  you  reckon  the  longi- 
tutle  from,  viz.  if  they  both  be  eaft  or  both  be  weft  longitude,  then  fubtraft  the  one  from  the  other, 
you  hare  the  diffeience. 

Thus  Jcrufaiem  is  found  36°  15'  eaft  longitude  from  London,  and  Pekin  117°  eaft  longitude  i 
therefore  fubtraft  56"  15'  from  117°,  and  there  remains  80"  15'  difference  of  longitude  eaft  or  weft  } 
that  is,   Pekin   is  80"  15' eaft  longitude   of  Jerufalem  •,  or  Jerufalem  is   8o«^  15'  weft   longitude  of 

Pekin.  '^  !   "  ,  u         "^  ■ 

Secondly,  If  one  place  be  eaft  and  the  other  weft  longitude  61  the  firft  Meridian  (fuppofe  London, 
or  any  other  Meridian)  then  add  their  longitudes  together,  and  the  fum  is  the  difference  of  longitude 
required. 

Example.  To  know  the  difference  of  tlie  Longitude  between  Jerufalem  36°  15'  eaft  of  London, 
and  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica  77"  5'  weft. 

Here,  as  one  is  eaft  and  the  other  weft,  add  •^6"  15'  and  77''  5'  together,  and  their  fum  makes 
113°  20' difference  of  longitude:  that  is,  Jerufalem  is  1 13"  20' eaft  of  Port  Royal,  or  Port  Royal  is 
H3°  20'  weft  of  Jerufalem. 

Example.  Pekin  in  China  is  117"  eaft  longitude;  and  Port  Royal  is  77°  5'  weft;  add  thefe  furps 
together,  and.  194"  5'  will  be  found  the  difference  of  longitude;  but  becaufe  it  is  more  than  iSo", 
fubtracft  194"  5'  from  360°,  and  there  remain  165°  ^c,'  the  difference  required. 

Moft  of  the  following  Problems  are  common  to  both  globes. 

P      R      O       B.         VII. 

The  Bay  of  the  Month  given,  to  find  the  Sun^s  Place  in  the  Ecliptii. 

Rule.    The  day  of  the  month  being  given,  look  on  the  inner  calendar  on  the  new  globes,  and  you 
have  the  fign  and  degree  of  that  fign  that  the  fun  is  in  for  that  day,  according  to  the  New  Style. 
If  it  be  upon  old  globes,  look  on  the  outward  calaidar,  you  have  the  fign  and  the  degree  of  the 

fign.  <     \;         ■,!,{         \        ■         ■  '  I  '"^ 

JV.  B.  It  may  be  further  obf«rved,  tlrat  the  calcn'daru'feci  through  Europe,  is  the  calendar  for  N.  S. 
viz.  New  Style,  and  is  always  known  from  the  other,  becaufe  it  has  the  laints  days,  and  feveral  other 
things  wrote  upon  it  on  the  riorizon. 

Example.  To  know  tlie  fun's  place  on  the  Ecljpjtjc  on  May  the  21ft,  N.  S.March  the  2ifl:,  June 
the  2ift,  September  the  zzd,  and  December  the  2 lit. 

Look  for  thefe  days  of  the  month  in  order  as  they  ftand  in  the  new  calendar  ;  (viz.  for  N.  S.  before 
defcribed)  and  right  againft  the  day  of  the  mjjnth,  in  th^inn^/uoft  circle  on  the  Horizon,  is  found 
the  fun's  place  among  the  figns  as  follows  :     ''^  ... 

Thus  right  againft  May  the  21ft  is  found  i" '  (rf  IT  GemlMi  /  and  alTo  on  March  the  21ft  is  found 
he  enters  T  Aries  :  on  June  21ft  he  enters  96  Cancer  :  on  September  the  22d  he  enters  -  Libra:  and 
on  December  the  21ft  he  enters  ^  Capricorn. 

Note.  That  in  every  problem  and  operation  hereafter,  except  Old  Style  be  mentioned,  it  is  to  ba 
andcillood  for  New  Style,  viz.  N.  S.'  and  latitude  always  means  north  latitude,  except  expreffed  fouth. 

P      R      O      B.        VIII. 

The  Sun's  Place  given,  to  find  the  Day  of  the  Month. 

Tliis  is  only  the  rcverfe  of  the  former  problem ;  having  the  fun's  place  given,  feek  it  in  the 
inncrmoft  circle  among  tiie  figns  ;  then  againft  tluit  degree  in  the  calendar  N.  S,  you  have  the  Day 
ot  the  month  required. 

Example. 
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E:^mipk.     To  know  what  time  of  the  year  the  fun  is  in  i<>.  of  n,  as  alfo  when  he  entersT,  s,  ^ 
and  vy  :  proceed  according  to  the  rale,  and  ybu  will  find  tfie  days  to  be  May  the  2ift,  March  the  2ift' 
June  the  2ilt,  bcptenibcr  the  22U,  and  December  the  2ift,  as  in  the  laii 

P      R      O      B.         IX. 

rhe  Latitude  mid  D-y  of  the  Month  given-,  to  find  the  Sun's  Place  in  the  Ecliptic,  andremfy  the  Globes  forUfe: 
Rule.  Find  the  fun's  place  on  the  Horizon  by  Prob.  vii.  and  having  noted  what  decree  he  is  in 
look  upon  the  Ecliptic  on  flie  globe,  and  find  the  fame  fign  anddegree^as  you  did  on  tlie  Horizon- 
then  bring  this  degree  of  the  Ecliptic  very  carefully  to  tlie  graduated  edge  of  the  Brazen  Meridian' 
and  holding  the  globe  iteady,  turn  the  index  exaftly  to  the  upper  twelve,  (which  rcprefents  twelve  at 
noon)  ana  thus  is  the  globe  reftified  for  that  day ;  and  the  degree  of  the  Ecliptic  that  lies  under  the 
Equator  reprtknts  the  lun's  place  at  noon,  or  twelve  o'clock,  that  day. 

iSiote,  The  Aibonomer's.  day  is  reckoned  from  or  begins  at  twelve  o'clock ;  and  if  you  fix  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  latitude  in  the  Zenith,  the  globe  will  be  compleatly  recftified. 

P       R       O       B.  X. 

3"<7  fi?iii  the  Declination  of  the  Sun  on  any  Day  of  the  Tear. 

Rule.  Having  found  the  fun's  place  in  the  Ecliptic  for  the  given  day,  bring  it  to  the  Brazen 
Meridian,  and  obferve  what  degree  of  the  Meridian  it  lies  under,  and  whether  ?t  be  on  the  north 
or  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Equator,  for  that  is  the  declination  required,  which  is  called  north  or 
fouth  declination  accordingly.  Thus  on  April  tlie  21ft  the  fun  has  1 1'^  30'  north  declination,  and  on 
May  the  21ft  he  has  20°  30' declination,  but  on  Oc^ber  the  27th  he  has  12°  30'  fouth  declination. 

PROB.         XI. 

Xiie  Latitude  and  Day  of  the  Month  given,  to  tcU  the  Sun's  Meridian  Jltitude,  viz.  his  Height  at  Noon. 

Rule.  Bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  Meridian,  and  obferve  what  degree  of  the  Meridian  the  fun's 
place  is  under  •,  for  thofc  decrees  on  the  Meridian  that  are  intercepted,  or  lie  between  the  fouth  vero-e 
of  the  Horizon,  and  t!ie  degree  which  is  over  the  fun's  place  on  the  Meridian,  (counted  on  the 
Meridian)  is  the  fun'^  Meridian  altitude  required. 

Thus  is  found  his  Meridian  altitijde  at  London,  May  the  21ft,  to  be  59"  j  but  on  November  the 
5th  he  has  but  23°  30'  altitude. 

_■:„■  P      R      O      B.  XII. 

The  Latitude  jamDay  of  the  Month  given,  to  tell  the  Sm' s  Altitude  at  any  Time.;  lUi- '   -     ■ 

Example.  On  May  the  21  ft,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  at  London,  to 
know  the  fun's  altitude  or  height. 

Rule.  Reftify  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  and  bring  the  fun's  place  (1°  It)  to  the  Meridian,  and 
the  index  to  the  upper  twelve  on  the  dial-plate;  then  fkrew  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  Zenith, 
(viz.  thsTeft  edge  of  the  nut  muft  be  fixed  on  the  Meridian  at  =ji°  32)  then  turn  the  globe  till  the 
index  points  to  tlie  hour,  viz.  nine  in  the  morning ;  this  done,  fix  the  globe  by  thrufting  in  a  quill 
'between  it  and  the  Horizon  :  laftly,  turn  the  quadrant  about  till  the  graduated  or  figured  edge  touch 
the  fun's  place,  (viz.  1°  n)  and  the  degree  on  the  quadrant,  counted  from  the  Horizon  upward  on 
the  quadiant,  is  his  height  at  that  time,  viz.  43°  30'.  Then  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  points  to 
five  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  alfo  turn  the  quadrant  on  the  weft  fide,  (without  unlkrewino-  it)  till  it 
touches  the  fun's  place,  and  you  have  about  24"  on  the  quadrant,  his  altitude  at  that  time. 

N.  B.  At  North  Cape  (viz.  north  latitude. 72°)  at  nine  in  the  morning  May  21,  he  will  be  but 
about  32°  high. 

PROB.         XIII. 
The  Latitude  given,  to  tell  the  Rifing  and  Setting  of  the  Sun,  and  Length  of  the  Day  and  Night  at  any 

Time  of  the  Tear  in  any  Place. 

Rule.  Rectify  the  globe,  (viz.  elevate  it  for  the  latitude,  bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  Meridian; 
and  index  to  the  upper  twelve)  then  mm  it  till  the  fun's  place  comes  even  with,  or  lies  rioht  againft 
the  inner  verge  on'  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Horizon,  then  the  index  will  fhew  you  the  time  of  the  fun's 
rifing  :  turn  it  to  the  weft  fide,  or  verge  of  the  Horizon,  and  the  index  will  ftiew  the  fetting.  Or 
thus,  having  got  the  hour  the  fun  rifes,  count  how  many  it  wants  of  twelve,  for  fo  many  hours 
will  it  fet  after.  Thus,  if  the  index  points  to  four  in  the  morning  at  rifing,  it  will  of  courfe  fet  at 
eight  at  nightj    &c. 

Note  I.  If  you  double  the  time  of  rifing,  that  is,  double  the  hours  it  wants  of  twelve  at  the  time 
of  rifing,  it  gives'  you  the  length  of  the  day  from  fun-rifing  to  fun-fetting. 

Note  2.  li  you  fubtraft  tlie  length  of  the  day,  from  fun-rifing  to  fun-fetting,  from  twenty-four, 
the  remainder  fhews  you  the  length  of  the  night,  twilight  included. 

Proceed  thus,  and  you  willfind  the  fun,  on  May  26,  at  London,  to  rife  about  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  let  at  eight  'at  night.  Now  double  what  he  wants  of  twelve  at  rifing,  viz.  eight  hours, 
and  it  gives  the'  Jengtl^  oi  Jhat  day?  at  London,  viz.  fixteen  hours. 

2  PROB. 
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P      R      O      B.         XIV. 

To  tell  the  Sun's  right  Afcenfiov. 

Bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  Brazen  Meridian,  and  note  what  degree  of  the  Equator  is  cut  by  the 
Meridian,  for  that  is  his  right  afcenfion  required. 

To  know  the  fun's  right  afcenfion  on  March  theaift,  June  the  21ft,  September  the  2 2d,  and 
December  the  21ft. 

Find  the  fun's  place  for  thefe  different  days,  and  bringing  it  to  the  Meridian,  it  is  found  the 
Meridian  cuts  the  Equator  in  o,  in  90,  in  180,  and  in  270,  his  right  afcenfion  required. 

'Note.  When  tlie  fun  enters  r,  March  the  21ft,  he  has  no  right  afcenfion,  becaufe  it  is  counted 
from,  or  begins  at  T ;  therefore,  on  March  the  20th,  he  muft  have  his  greateft  right  afcenfion,  viz.  359". 

P       R       O       B.  XV. 

To  find  the  Sun's  oblique  Afcenfion  and  Defcenfion  at  any  Time.,  and  in  rt;ry  Latitttde, 

P.ule  I.  Redtify  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  and  bring  the  fun's  place  down  to  the  eaftern  verge  of 
the  Horizon,  then  obfcrve  what  degree  the  Horizon  cuts  the  Equator  in,  for  that  is  the  oblique 
afcenfion  required. 

2.  Turn  the  globe  till  the  fun's  place  come  to,  or  lies  level  wiili  the  wcflern  verge  of  the  Horizon, 
and  the  degree  of  the  Equator  cut  by  the  Horizon  is  the  oblique  defcenfion  required. 

Thus  on  March  the  21ft,  June  the  21ft,  September  the  2 ad,  and  December  the  2 1 ft,  viz.  when 
the  fun  enters  T,   s,  £:^  and  w,  you  will  find  his  oblique  afcenfion  will  beo,   c,(),  180,  and  304. 

And  on  the  fame  days  his  oblique  defcenfion  will  be  o,   123,  180,  and  237  and  a  half. 

P       R       O      B.  XVI. 

The  Latitude  and  Day  of  the  Month  given.,  to  tell  the  Sun's  afcenfwnal  Difference,  viz.  how  much  he  rifes  or 

fets  before  and  afur  fix ;  and  confequently  to  tell  the  Length  of  the  Days,  fuppofe  there  ivas  no  Index 

to  the  Globe. 

Rule,  By  the  laft  problem  find  the  fun's  right  and  oblique  afcenfion  j  then  fubtrad  the  oblique 
from  the  right  afcenfion,  or  the  contrary,  and  the  remainder  is  the  afcenfional  difference  required  •, 
which  divide  by  fifteen,  the  degrees  of  the  Equator  that  pafs  through  the  Meridian  for  one  hour  (or  fcven 
and  a  half  for  half  an  hour)  gives  the  anfwer  in  time  that  the  fun  rifes  and  fets  before  and  after  fix, 

T  lius  on  May  the  26th  is  found  the  fun  6"  of  D,  and  his  right  afcenfion  is  64°,  and  on  the  fame 
day  his  oblique  afcenfion  is  34"-,  now  34°  from  64°,  there  remain  30",  his  afcenfional  difference; 
•which  divided  by  fifteen  gives  two  hours,  the  time  that  he  rifes  before  or  fets  after  fix. 

N.  B.  The  right  exceeds  the  oblique  afcenfion  from  "^  to  — ,  when  the  fun  rifes  before  fix  :  but  the 
otlier  lulf  year  that  he  rifes  after,  or  fets  before  fix,  the  oblique  exceeds  the  right  afcenfion. 

P       R       O       B.  XVII. 

The  Latitude  and  Day  of  the  Month  given,  to  tell  the  Sun's  Amplitude,  viz.  his  Dijlancefrom  the  Eaft  and 
JVefl  Points  at  his  rijing  and  felting,  and  the  Points  of  the  Compafs  he  rifes  and  fets  upon. 

Rule.  The  globe  being  reftified,  bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  eaftern  verge  of  the  Horizon,  (which 
Ihews  his  rifing)  then  the  degrees  upon  the  innermoft  circle  of  the  Horizon,  counted  from  the  true  eaft 
point  to  that  point  in  the  Horizon,  which  is  oppofite  the  fun's  place  on  the  globe,  fhews  you  the  fun's 
amplitude. 

Proceed  according  to  the  rule,  you  will  find  the  fun's  amplitude  at  London  (May  the  21ft)  at  rifing 
to  be  about  34''  from  the  eaft  to  the  north,  and  at  fetting  34°  from  the  weft  to  the  north,  and  the 
point  he  rifes  upon  is  north-eaft  by  eaft,  and  fets  north- weft  by  weft.  But  on  November  the  fifth  he 
has  about  25"  and  a  half  amplitude  from  the  eaft  to  the  fouth,  and  at  fetting  25°  and  a  half  from  the 
weft  to  the  fouth.  I'he  point  he  rifes  upon  is  eaft-fouth-eaft,  and  the  point  he  fets  upon  is  weft- 
fouth-weft. 

P       R      O       B.  XVIII. 

The  Latitude  and  Dnys  given,  to  tell  the  Suns  Azimuth,  viz.  his  Diflance  from  the  Eafl  and  Wefl,  or 

from  the  North  and  South  Points  at  any  Time. 

Rule.  Rectify  the  globe  in  general,  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  points  to  the  given  hour ; 
this  being  done,  turn  tlie  quadrant  till  it  touches  the  fun's  place  for  the  given  day  -,  and  then  the 
quadrant  will  cut  the  Horizon  in  the  Azimuth  required  from  the  eaft  or  weft  points,  or  from  the  north 
or  fouth  points,  for  you  may  reckon  from  either,  only  then  name  it  properly  and  accordingly. 

Thus  on  AuL^uft  the  17th,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  fun  will  have  about  30°  Azimuth  from 
the  eaft  to  the  fouth  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame,  60°  from  the  fouth  to  the  eaft,  for  60°  and  30"  make 
90",  the  whole  quarter  from  eaft  to  fouth. 

N.  B.  Some  authori  call  this  60"  fouth  amplitude ;  but  others  call  it  30°  fouth  amplitude  i  that  is, 
30°  from  the  eaft  to  the  fouth,  as  was  laid  before. 

P      R      O      B.  XIX. 

The  Latitude,  Day,  and  Hour  given,  to  tell  the  Sun*s  Almacantar. 

Definition.  Almacantars  are  circles  of  Altitude  that  run  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  whofe  poles  are  the 
Zenith  and  Nadir-,  fo  tliatyou  may  imagine  as  many  circles  of  altitude,  viz.  Almacantars,  as  you  pleafe. 

RuU-  The  almacantar  is  found  the  fame  as  the  altitude  of  the  fun  at  any  time,  therefore  we  refer 
you  back  to  Prob.  xiii. 
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P      R      O      B.        XX. 

7f:e  Latitude  -afid  Length  vf  the  Dry  pven,  to  tefl  v:hat  ether  Bay  of  the  Tear  -uCill  he  of  the  fame  Length. 

Rule.  Having  found  the  fun's  place  for  the  given  day,  bring  it  to  the  Meridian,  and  obferve  well 
its  declination  ;  tlien  turn  the  globe  till  fome  other  degree  of  the  Ecliptic  comes  under  the  fame  degree 
of  declination  under  the  Meridian;  this  being  done,  feq  what  day  of  the  month  aniwers  to  the  fun's 
place  then  under  the  Meridian,  for  that  is  the  day  required,  which  you  may  eafily  prove. 

Thus  you  will  find  that  July  the  1 3ths  and  Augufl:  the  20th,  is  of  the  fame  length  as  May  the  26th, 
and  April  the  17th. 

P      R      O      B.        XXI. 

27:!^'  Latitude  and  Bay  given,  to  tell  the  Beginning,  Ending,  and  {confequently)  the  Length,  or  Continuance, 

cf  Tioilig/jt. 

Definition.  Twilight  is  that  faint  light  which  begins  immediately  after  the  iun  fets  in  the  evening, 
and  continues  till  he  is  18°  below  the  Horizon ;  and  it  begins  in  the  morning  when  the  fun  comes 
within  I  S°  of  the  Florizon  on  the  e.aft  fide,  and  ends  when  he  rifes :  therefore  it  is  plain,  that  twilio-ht 
is  not  only  longer  wJien  d.iys  increafe  in  length,  but  it  is  ahb  much  ftronger,  as  you  will  fee  by 
the  \vork  of  the  problem. 

Ohfervation.  You  Were  told  that  twilight  begins  and  ends  when  the  fun  is  18"  below  the  Horizon 
and  as  the  quadrant  of  altitude  reaches  no  lower  than  the  Horizon,  therefore  the  Rule  is  this  : 

Reftify  the  globe,  and  bring  the'  oj^pofite  degree ^of  the  fun's  place  to  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  fo 
that  it  touches  ju ft  i§°  on  thequadrafit,  (rhbn  it  is  plain  that  the  fun's  real  place  will  be  deprelled  18" 
below  ti-j  Horizon);  then  look  on  the  inclcx,  for  that  will  point  (if  among  the  morning  hours)  to  the 
beginning,  or  (if  amqng  the  evening  hours)  ending  of  twilight. 

hloie  I.  What  is  meant  by  the  oppofite  place  of  the  fun,  is  this ;  it  is  that  degree  of  the  Ecliptic 
oppofite  to  (or  iSo°  from)  the  given  place  of  the  fun.  Thus,  fuppofe  the  fun  was  in  T,  then  bring 
its  o'^pcfite  fign  (viz.  ••"--)  to  18"  on  the  quadrant,  fo  will  T  be  dtprefled  18",  and  the  index  Will  fhew 
the  liour. 

Note  2..  There  is  no  real  night  at  London  (but  twilight)  from  May  the  2 2d  to  July  the  20th,  the 
fun  all  that  time  be'iiglefs  than  18"  below  the  Horizon. 

Proceed  then  accorc'ingto  the  Rule,  and  you  will  find  that  on  March  the  21ft,  and  September  the 
-  22d,  twilight  begins  about  four  in  the  morning,  and  ends  about  eight  at  night. 

The  fun  on  thefe  days  you  know  rif(?s  and  lets  at  fix.  Add,  therefore,  the  length  of  morning 
and  evening  twilight  to  twelve  houfs,  (the  length  of  the  days  then)  and  it  gives  fixteen  hours  ;  this 
fubtrafted  from  twenty-four  hoars,  leaves  eight  hours,  the  length  of  the  real  or  dark  night. 

So  alfoon  April  the  24th  twilight  begins  about  half  paft  two,  and  ends  about  half  pad  nine,  which 
is  in  all  feven  hours.  But  on  December  the  20th  it  begins  at  fix,  and  ends  at  fix,  which  is  in  all  but 
three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

P       R       O      B.         XXIT. 

I'he  Hcur  givenj  where  ysu  are  to  tell  what  Hour  it  is  in  any  other  Part  of  thilVorld. 

Rule.  Bring  the  given  place  to  the  Meridian,  and  fet  the  index  at  the  given  hour ;  then  turn  the 
globe  till  the  other  place,  or  places,  come  under  the  Meridian,  and  the  index  will  point  to  the  real 
time  in  the  place  required. 

Example.  When  it  is  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  London,  to  know  the  time  at  Jerufalem,  and 
at  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica. 

Proceed  according  to  the  Rule,  and  you  will  find,  that  when  it  is  two  in  the  afternoon  at  London, 
it  is  twenty-five  minutes  pait  four  at  Jerufalem  ;  and  but  fifty -two  minutes  paft  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Port  Royal. 

Or  thus,  by  Prcb.  vi.  Jerufalem  is  0,6°  15'  eaft  longitude  of  London  :  divide  therefore  ■^6°  15'  by 
fifteen,  and  the  quotient  is  two  hours,  and  the  remanader  is  fix,  which  is  fix  times  four,  or  twenty- 
four  minutes,  and  the  odd  fifteen  minutes,  or  miles,  is  one  minute ;  fo  that  the  difference  is  two 
hours  twenty-five  minutes  :  and  as  Jaaifalem  is  call:  of  London,  it  has  its  hour  before  us,  therefore 
it  i'S  twenty-five  minutes  after  four  in  the' afternoon.     And  thus  for  other  places. 

P       R       O       B.  XXIIL 

^he  Day  of  the  Month  given,  to  tell  thofe  Inhabitants  that  '■joill  have  the  Sun  in  their  Zenith  (or  over  their 

Heads)  on  that  Day. 

Obfervation.  This  earHKat  happen- to  any  other  inhabitants  but  in  the  Torrid  Zones,  that  is, 'to  all 
fuch  as- have  not  above  231"  and  a  half  of  latitude,  either  north  or  foiwli. 

Rule.  Bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  Meridian,  and  obferve  exactly  his  dedlination  for  that  day;  then 
turn  the  globe  any  way,  and  obferve  what  places  pafs  under  that  degree  of  declination  on  the  Meridian  j 
for  all  fuch  will  have  the  fun  right  over  their  heads  fome  time  or  other  on  that  day. 

To  know  what  ishabitants,  or  places,  will  have  the  fun  in  their  Zenith  on  May  the  21ft. 

Proceed  as  direfted  by  the  Rule,  youwill  find  St.  Jago  in  Hifpaniola,  St.  J  ago  in  Cuba,  Cam- 
peachy,  and  many  other  places  will  pals  under  that  degree  of  declination,  (viz.  20°  north)  and  will 
liave  the  fun  in  their  Zenith  that  day. 

Vol.  I.  f  Alfo 
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Alfo  on  April  the  i6th  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Bello,  the Oroonoko  iflands,  Bayof  Siam,  Ille  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  Philippine  iflands,  will  have  the  fun  that  day  in  or  near  their  Zenith. 

P       R      O      B.        XXIV. 

The  "Day  and  Hour  given  in  any  Place,  to  tell  thofe  Inhabitants,  or  that  Place,  to  which  the  San  is  then 

vertical,  viz.  in  the  Zenith. 

Rule.  Bring  the  given  place  to  the  Brazen  Meridian,  and  turn  the  index  to  the  given  hour ;  this 
done,  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  point*to  the  upper  twelve,  or  noon  -,  then  look  under  the  degree 
of  declination  on  the  globe  for  that  day,  for  that  is  the  very  fpot,  or  place,  to  v/hich  the  fun  is  then 
vertical. 

Example.  On  May  the  13th,  at  eight  minutes  paft  five  in  the  afternoon,  at  London,  toknowwaht 
place  has  the  fun  then  in  Zenith.     Anfzver.  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica. 

N.  B.  There  are  two  days  in  which  the  fun  is  vertical  to  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  Torrid  Zones  ; 
which  muft  be  when  the  fun  has  the  fame  declination,  and  in  this  Problem  will  be  July  the  27th,  viz. 
the  fame  declination  as  on  May  the  i  ^th. 

Thus  alfo  you  will  find  when  it  is  thirty-three  minutes  part  fix  in  the  morning  at  London,  on  April 
the  1 2th,  and  Augufl  the  28th,  the  inhabitants  at  Candy,  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  will  have  the  fun 
then  nearly  in  their  Zenith. 

P      R       O      B.         XXV. 

To  tell  the  Dijlance  from  one  Place  to  another  in  Degrees  and  Minutes  (viz.  Miles)  in  an  Arch  of  a  great 
Circle :  *  as  alfo  their  Be(-ring,  or  Situation,  in  refpeB  of  each  other. 

Rule.  Bring  one  of  the  places  to  the  Meridian,  and  elevate  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  it,  and 
fix  the  quadrant  in  the  Zenith  :  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  quadrant  touches  the  other  place,  and  the 
degrees  on  the  quadrant  between  place  and  place  (hew  the  diftance;  and  the  quadrant  at  the  fame 
time  will  cut  the  Horizon  in  the  point  of  the  compafs,  called  the  bearing,  or  fuuation,  from  the  firffc 
place. 

Example.  To  know  tlie  diftance  from  London  to  Port  Royal,  Jerufalem,  and  Mofcow ;  as  alfo 
their  fituation  in  refpedt  of  London. 

Proceed  .iccording  to  the  Rule,  and  you  will  find  that  from  London 

Deg.  Miles. 


To  Port  Royal     68  f   *)    ^j^       f  4760 ^  W. 
To  Jerufalem       gj^    K  ^'^'t    \    2^11     E.S.  E. 
To  Mofcow         23      \  "^^''y  /    1598^  E.N.E. 


P       R       O       B.         XXVI. 

The  Latitude  and  Day  given,  to  tell  what  Time  the  Sun  will  be  due  Eaft  or  Weft. 

Rule.  Reftify  the  globe  and  quadrant  as  before  directed  ;  then  turn  the  quadrant  till  it  touches 
the  eaft  or  weft  point  of  the  Horizon  ;  this  done,  turn  the  globe  till  the  fun's  place  for  the  given  day 
tomes  to  the  edge  of  the  quadrant  (holding  the  quadrant  to  the  eaft  or  weft  point)  fo  will  the  index 
point  to  the  hour  of  his  being  due  eaft  or  weft  on  that  day. 

Proceed  thus,  and  you  will  find  above  five  minutes  paft  feven  in  the  morning,  on  May  the  21ft 
at  London,  the  fun  will  be  due  eaft,  and  about  five  minutes  before  five  in  the  evening  due  weft.  On 
June  the  21ft  he  will  be  due  eaft  about  twenty-two  minutes  paft  feven  in  the  morning,  &c.  but  on 
December  the  21ft  he  is  due  eaft  about  thirty-five  minutes  paft  four  in  the  morning,  and  due  weft 
about  twenty-five  minutes  paft  feven  in  the  evening. 

P       R       O       B.         XXVII. 

To  find  the  Antaci  to  any  Place,  [fuppofe  London.') 

Bring  London  to  the  Meridian,  and  count  on  the  Meridian  from  the  Equator  as  many  degrees 
latitude  fouth  as  London  has  north,  (viz.  51°  32')  and  there  make  a  dot,  for  that  is  the  place  of  the 
Antaeci. 

P       R       O       B.         XXVIII. 

To  find  the  Periceci  to  any  Place. 

Bring  London  to  the  Meridian,  and  turn  the  globe  till  1 80"  of  longitude  pafs  under  the  Meridian, 
then  under  the  fame  latitude  as  London,  (viz.  under  51°  32'  north  latitude)  make  a  dot,  for  that  is  the 
place  of  die  Periceci,  to  be  in  the  Great  South  Sea  51''  32'  fouth  latitude,  and  180''  longitude. 

Thus  alfo  the  Antipodes  to  Cape  Antonia  in  South  America  is  the  Bay  of  Nankin  in  China  :  and 
the  Antipodes  to  Barbadoes  is  a  little  ftioal  in  theStreights  of  Sapy. 

•  Holt.  Sixty  miles,  or  minute^,  are  reckoned  a  degree  in  general ;  but  this  is'a  vulgar  error,  for  it  is  proved  that  every 
degree  on  the  earth's  fvirfacc  in  every  great  circle  (fuch  as  the  Equator,  Meridian,  &c.)  is  fixty-nine  miles  and  a  half;  there- 
fore muliiply  the  degrees  by  fixty-nine  and  a  half,  you  have  the  dilUnce  in  EngUlh  miles. 
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P      R      O      B.  XXIX. 

To  find  the  Antipodes. 
Tliere  are  three  ways,  but  tl-ie  two  bed  are  thefe  : 

1.  Bring  London  to  the  north  verge  of  the  Horizon  ;  which  is  done  by  flippin<>  the  globe  ud  and 
down  till  London  hes  clolc  t  j  the  edge  ot  the  Brazen  JMeridian,  and  clofe  to  the  Honzon  on  the  north  • 
this  being  don.-,  look  on  the  iouth  verge  of  the  Horizon  clofe  to  the  Brazen  Meridian  and  there 
make  ;i  dot  cn  the  giobe,  and  you  have  the  Antipodes.  ' 

2.  Enng  London  to  the  Meridian,  and  turn  the  globe  till  iSo°  pafs  through  the  Meridian  and 
there  fix  the  globe  ;  then  count  from  the  Equator  fouthward  on  the  Meridian  51"  o^<  and  you  will 
find  the  fame  dot  to  he  clofe  to  the  Meridian  (at  51°  32')  below  the  fouth  part  of  tlie  Horizon. 

P       R       O       B.  XXX. 

The  longeft  Day  in  any  Latitude  given,  (fuppofing  London  fixteen  Hours  and  a  H.ilf)  to  tell  in  what 
o.her  Latitude  the  longeji  Bay  is  one,  two,  three,  &c.  Hours  longer  than  in  the  given  Place. 

Ride.  Reaify  the  globe  for  the  given  latitude,  (viz.  London)  and  bring  the  folfticial  Colure 
(viz.  i- )  to  the  Meridian  ;  then  where  tlie  Horizon  cuts  the  Tropic  of  S.  make  a  dot  on  the  Tropic 
at  the  verge  of  the  Horizon  :  this  done,  turn  the  globe  weftward,  till  7°  and  a  half  of  the  Equator 
pafs  under  the  Meridian,  and  tlien  make  a  fecond  dot  on  the  Tropic  againft  the  Horizon  as  before  - 
then  turn  the  globe  bade  to  its  firft  pofition  (viz.  to  S,  and  then  elevate  the  pole,  till  the  fecond  doc 
appears  at  the  edge  ot  the  Horizon,  and  the  Horizon  at  the  fame  time  will  cut  the  Meridian  in  the 
latitude  required. 

Proceed  as  above,  and  you  will  find  that  in  the  latitude  5^°  20',  the  days  are  one  hour  lonc^er  than  at 
London.  '  ° 

2.  If  you  want  to  know  the  latitude  where  the  day  is  two  hours  lono;er  than  at  London,  then  pro- 
ceed as  before,  only  inftead  of  caufing  7°  and  a  half  to  pafs  under  the^ Meridian,  you  mu'ft  now  turn 
the  gk.be  till  15°  pafs  under  the  Meridian,  and  make  then  a  fecond  dot  on  the  Tropic,  and  proceed 
as  before. 

Note.  If  you  want  to  know  the  latitude  where  the  longed  day  is  an  hour  fhorter  than  at  London 
only  turn  the  globe  eaftward  inftcad  of  weftward,  till  leven  degrees  and  a  half  pais  throuo-h  the  Me- 
ridian, and  make  a  prick  on  the  Tropic,  and  deprefs  the  pole  till  this  lies  even  with  the  Honzon,  you 
will  find  the  latitude  about  4.5°  and  a  half.     Thus  for  two  hours  longer  about  60%  for  four  hours 
about  64"  20' ;  but  for  two  hours  fhorter  the  latitude  is  about  35°  and  a  half. 

P      R      O      B,         XXXL 

Jny  Time  not  exceeding  fix  Months  given,  to  tell  that  Latitude,  or  thofe  Places,  where  the  Sun  will  not 

fet  for  all  that  Time. 

Note.  That  twenty-eight  days  are  here  reckoned  to  the  month.  Bring  the  given  time  into  days  ' 
and  take  the  half  of  the  number  of  days ;  but  remember  to  abate  one  if  the  half  exceeds  thirty  ; 
then  count  from  Cancer  on  the  Ecliptic  the  fame  number  of  degrees  as  the  half  amounted  to  and 
where  this  reckoning  ends  make  a  dot  on  the  Ecliptic.  Laftly,  Bring  this  dot  to  the  Meridian'  and 
as  many  degrees  as  are  intercepted,  or  lie  between  the  dot  and  the  pole  itfelf,  counted  on  the 
Meridian,    is  the  latitude  required. 

Example.  The  place,  or  latitude,  is  demanded  where  the  fun  does  not  fet  for  the  fpace  of  four 
months  and  fixteen  days. 

This  is  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  days,  the  half  is  64°,  abate  1°  is  62,°  ;  this  I  count 
from  S  on  the  Ecliptic,  and  make  a  dot,  and  bringing  it  to  the  IVIeridian,  it  is  found  there  are 
nearly  80"  between  the  dot  and  the  pole,  viz.  the  latitude  is  80",  which  is  at  Sm.ith's  Inlet,  the  upper 
part  of  Greenland. 

So  alfo  in  the  latitude  of  85°,  he  fets  not  for  five  months  two  weeks.  And  in  the  latitude  of  ^6*^ 
30',  for  five  months  three  weeks  and  three  days ;  and  in  the  latitude  90°,  not  for  fix  months ;  as  you 
will  fee  by  the  next  problem. 

P       R       O       B.         XXXII. 

To  tell  in  the  Latitude  ninety  {the  longeji  Day  there  being  fix  Months)  how  long  it  continues  to  he  Twilight 
after  Sun-fet ;  and  how  long  their  Night  is  after  Twilight  ends,  before  Twilight  begins  again. 

Note.  Remember  you  were  told  before,  that  twilight  begins  and  ends  when  the  fun  is  18"  below 
the  Horizon,  and  that  on  September  the  22d,  the  fun  begins  to  kt  to  the  inhabitants  at  the  North 
Pole,  and  to  rife  to  the  inhabitants  at  the  South  Pole;  lb  that  twilight  begins  September  the  22d  to 
the  inhabitants  at  the  North  Pole ;  therefore 

Rule  I.  Elevate  the  pole  to  tlie  Zenith,  and  turn  the  globe  till  fome  degree  of  the  fun's  place  in 
the  Ecliptic  lies  under  18°  of  tlie  Brazen  Meridian,  and  under  the  fouth  part  of  the  Horizon,  and 
you  will  find  it  24^  "l,  viz.  November  tlie  14th,  the  ending  of  twilight ;  that  is,  they  have  twilight 
from  September  thezad  to  November  the  14th,  and  then  they  begin  to  have  dark  nights  (fave  the 
advantage  of  the  m.oon)  till  the  :4th  of  January.     For, 

2.  Turn 
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2.  Turn  theglobe  till  fome other  point  of  die  Ecliptic  comes  under  iS-^  as  before,  and  you  will 
find  it  about  5"  of  ™,  which  anfwers  to  the  24th  of  January,  the  beginning  of  twilight  to  the 
inhabitants  at  the  North  Pole,  and  then  on  March  the  2 ill  he  rifes  v;ith  them. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  length  ot  their  day  (from  fun-rifing  to  fun-fetting)  is  from  March  the 
21ft  to  Seprem.bcr  the  21ft.  The  length  or  continuance  of  twilight  is  from  September  the  21ft  to 
November  the  14th,  and  from  January  the  24th  to  March  the  21ft,  in  all  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  days,  and  their  real  night  is  from  November  the  14th  to  January  the  24th,  viz.  about  leventy-one 
days. 

JVo/f.  The  fame  holds  good  to  the  fouthern  inhabitants  at  the  South  Pole,  for  he  rifes  with  them 
when  he  enters  to  — ,  and  fets  with  them  when  he  comes  to  T,  &c. 

PROBLEMS    on    ^/^c-  C  e  i.  e  s  x  i  a  l  G  l  o  b  e. 

P       R       O       B.  I. 

To  find  the  right  Afccnfton  of  a}ty  Star, 

Bring  the  centre  of  the  ftar  to  the  Meridian,  and  the  degree  of  the  Equinoftiat  eut  by  the 
Meridian,    is  the  right  afcenfion  required. 

Thus  you  will  find  the  rigiit  afcenfion  of  Aldebaran  in  Taurus  to  be  about  6^°,  Arflurus  in  Bootes 
about  210°  45',  Kegel  in  Orion  about  y^"  30',  and  Sirius,  or  the  Dog-Star,  about  98'%  &c.  &:c. 

P       R       O       B.  II. 

The  LatUttde  given,  to  tell  the  okHque  Afcenfion  and  Defcenfton  of  any  Star. 

Rectify  the  globe,  and  bring  the  Star  clown  to  the  eafbern  verge  of  the  Horizon,  and  the  degree 
of  the  Equinoctial  that  is  then  cut  by  the  Horizon,  is  the  oblique  afcenfion  required.  Tarn  the 
ftar  to  the  wcftern  fide,  and  the  degree  of  the  Equinoftial  cut  by  the  Horizon  is  the  ftar's  oblique 
defccnfion. 

Proceed  thus,  and  you  will  find  the  oblique  afcenfion  of  Regel  to  be  about  86°  30',  of  Marhal  irv 
Pegafus  about  325°,  and  of  Aldebaran,  or  Bull's-eye,  about  43°  30'.  Turn  each  of  ihele  to  the 
weftcrn  fide,  you  will  find  their  oblique  defcenfion  64",  360°  nearly,  and  87°. 

Note.  There  is  this  difference  between  the  right  and  oblique  afcenfion  and  defcenfion  of  the  fun 
and  ftars :  for  the  fun's  oblique  afcenfion,  &c.  differs  every  day  in  the  fame  latitude,  but  the  ftars 
oblique  afcenfion  is  every  day  the  fame. 

P      R      O      B.  III. 

To  tell  the  Declination  of  the  Stars: 

As  for  the  fun'^  place,  fo  alfo  here,  bring  the  given  ftar  to  the  Brazen  Meridian,  and  obferve 
what  degree  of  the  Meridian  lies  right  over  the  centre  of  the  ftar,  for  that  is  the  declination  either 
north  or  fouth,  according  to  which  lide  the  equinoctial  it  lies. 

Thus  you  will  find  the  declination  of  Aldebaran  to  be  about  16"  45'  north.  The  upper  Pointer 
to  the  Pole  in  Urfa  Major  about  63°;-,  and  the  lower  one  nearly  58-},  but  Rcgel  in  Orion  1  find  about 
8°^  Ibutli,  and  Cor  Scorpio  about  26"  Ibuih  declination,  &c.  &c. 

P      R      O       B.  IV. 

The  right  Afcenfion  and  Declination  of  any  Star  given,  to  find  the  fame  at  once. 

Bring  the  given  degree  of  right  afcenfion  on  the  Equator  to  the  Brazen  Meridian,  then  look  under 
the  degree  of  declination  on  the  Meridian,  and  you  will  find  the  Itar  at  tlie  Meridian  untler  the  given 
degree  of  declination. 

'I'hus,  fuppofe  it  was  wanted  to  find  Aldebaran,  whofe  right  afcenfion  is  65",  and  his  declination 
16°  45'  north:  firft:  bring  65"  of  the  Equinoftial  to  the  Meridian  j  and  looking  under  i6°  45'  north, 
declination  on  the  Meridian,  is  found  Aldebaran. 

So  alio  Sirius  has  98"  right  afcenfion,  and  16"  30'  fouth  declination-,  therefore  bring  98"  of  the 
Equinodtial  to  the  Meridian,  and  looking  under  16"  30'  fouth  declination  on  tloe  Meridian  is  found 
Sirius  juft  at  the  Meridian.     The  fame  for  any  other  ftar. 

PRO       P..         \. 

To  tell  the  rifing  and  felting  of  the  Stars,  and  the  Point  of  the  Conipafs  any  Star  rifes  or  fets  upon  in 

any  Latitude,  and  on  any  Day  of  the  2'ea^-. 

Recftify  the  globe,  and  bring  tlie  fun's  place  to  the  Meridian  •,  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  given  ftar 
comes  to  tht-e.iftcrn  verge  of  the  Horizon,  and  the  index  will  point  to  the  time  of  rifing,  and  the 
Horizon  will  (hew  the  point  it  rifes  upon  :  turn  it  to  the  weft,  and  the  index  will  point  to  the  time 
of  fctting,  and  tiie  Horizon  will  fliew  you  the  point  it  fets  upon. 

Proceed  thus,  and  you  will  find  that  Aldebaran,  on  November  the  fifth  at  London,  rifes  a  little 

paft  fix  in  the  evening,  and  fets  alx)ut  nine  in  the  morning.     The  point  he  rifes  upon  iseaft-north- 

caft,  and  the  point  he  fets  upon  is  weft-north-weft.     But  Regel  in  Orion,  t!:e  fame  nighty  rifes  a 

2-  '  little 
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little  before  nine  at  night,  and  fets  about  half  pad  feven  in  the  morning.     The  points  of  rifmc.  are  well 

by  louth,  and  letting  eaft  by  louth.  ^  a  <- 

Note.  The  ftars  rife  and  fet  every  day  on  the  fame  point  of  the  compafs,  though  at  contrary  hours. 

P       R       OB.         VI. 
To  tell  the  Time,  viz.  how  matry  Hours,  any  Star  ccntimies  above  the  Horizon,  from  its  Ri/mT  to  its  Set  tin? 

in  any  Latitude.  ^  ^* 

Reftify  the  globe,  then  bring  the  ftar  to  the  eaftern  verge,  and  note  the  tiine  of  rifing ;  then  turn  th- 
globe  to  the  weltern  fide,  and  the  number  of  hours  that  pafTed  through  the  dial-plate  tells  you  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  ftar  above  the  Horizon. 

Thus  Aldebaran  is  found  at  London  to  continue  up  from  the  time  of  his  rifing  on  any  day  (for  ex- 
ample take  December  25th)  about  fifteen  hours;  and  Regel  about  ten  iiours  and  a  half. 

At  Stockholm  Aldebaran  continues  up  above  fixteen  hours  ;  but  at  Port  Royal  he  continues  up 
but  about  twelve  hours  three  quarters. 

P      R      O      B.        VII. 

To  tell  the  Dijiance  of  one  Star  from  another  in  Degrees  and  Minutes,  in  the  Arch  of  a  great  Circle. 
To  this  Problem  are  three  variations ; 

1.  If  the  ftars  lie  under  the  fame  iVleridian,  bring  them  to  the  Brazen  Meridian,  and  the  decrees 
intercepted  between  diem,  counted  on  the  Meridian,  is  the  dithnce  required.  ,° 

Thus  is  found  the  two  Pointers  in  the  Great  Bear  to  be  about  5"!  dilbnt  from  each  other  j  and 
Aridef  and  the  Dolphin's  Eye  about  29"^  diftant. 

2.  If  they  lie  under  the  fame  declination,  bring  the  firft  (at  pleafure)  to  the  Brazen  Meridian,  and 
note  the  degrees  cut  by  the  Equator  -,  then  bring  the  other  to  the  Meridian,  and  note  how  many  de- 
grees difference  has  pafled  through  the  Meridian,  for  that  is  their  diftance  required. 

Thus  is  found  the  difference  between  Affengue  and  Caput  Medufs  to  be  about  i22''i  •,  for  Af- 
fengue  {^^''^  declination)  being  brought  to  the  Meridian,  cuts  277'  30',  viz.  82"  30'  from  Y  weftwardj 
and  Caput  iVIedufs  cuts  40°  of  the  Equator  eaftward  ;  their  diftance  therefore  is  122°  7,0'. 

3.  If  neither  of  the  ftars  lie  under  the  fame  degree  of  the  Meridian,  or  declination,  then  brinw 
either  of  them  to  the  Meridian,  and  elevate  the  pole  to  the  fame  height  as  she  ftar  has  declination  (tlia't 
is,  the  fame  as  you  elevate  the  terreftrial  globe  to  the  latitude  of  a  place)  for  then  the  ftar  will  be  in  the 
Zenith  :  therefore  fix  the  quadrant  to  the  Zenith,  over  the  centre  of  the  given  ftar,  and  extend  it  to  the 
other  ftar,  and  the  degrees  on  the  quadrant  is  the  diftance  required  in  a  true  arch  of  a  o-reat  circle. 

Note.  Though  the  diftance  of  the  ftars  from  each  otiier  are  thus  determined  in  degrees,  yet  you 
are  not  ta  fuppofe  their  diftance  are  fo  many  degrees  to  be  converted  into  Engliili  miles ;  but  it  only 
means,  that  they  appear  fo  far  diftant  under  fuch  an  angle. 

Thus  is  found  the  diftance  between  Capella  and  Cor  Hydra  to  be  about  79°,  and  between  Aldebaran 
and  Sirius  about  46°  30',  &c. 

4.  If  the  ftars  be  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  each  other,  that  the  quadrant  will  not  reach  them,  then 
bring  either  of  them  to  the  Horizon,  and  elevate  or  deprefs  the  pole,  till  the  other  lies  alfo  at  tlie 
verge  of  the  Horizon,  and  the  degrees  counted  upon  the  Horizon,  between  ftar  and  ftar,  is  the  dif- 
tance in  degrees. 

Thus  between  Aldebaran  and  Cor  Scorpio  ycni  will  find  about  170°. 

P       R       O       B.         VIII. 

The  Latitude,  Day  of  the  Month,  and  Height  of  any  Star  given,  to  tell  the  Time  or  Hour  of  the  Nights 

Rule.  Reftify  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  &c.  &c.  then  fix  the  quadrant  in  the  Zenith,  and  move  the 
globe  and  the  quadrant  together,  till  the  ftar  cuts  the  quadrant  in  the  given  height ;  and  the  index  will 
point  to  the  hour. 

Thus  on  January  the  21ft  (at  London)  in  the  evening,  Aldebaran  was  obferved  eaft-fouth-eaft  to 
be  about  40°  high  ;  the  time  of  this  obfcrvation  is  demanded  .?  Anf  A  little  paft  five  in  the  even- 
ing. Again,  on  December  the  25th,  in  the  evening,  Sirius  was  obferved  to  be  about  15°  high,  and 
at  the  fame  time  Regel  to  be  about  28" j-  ;  the  hour  is  demanded?  Anf.  About  ten  at  night  j  and 
Aldebaran  is  under  the  Meridian  at  the  fame  time. 

P       R       O       B.         IX. 

To  tell  what  Stars  never  rife,  and  thofe  that  7iever  fet,  at  London. 

1.  Only  obferve  what  ftars  have  above  38°^  north  declination  ;  for  all  fuch  never  fet  at  London, 
but  are  always  above  the  Horizon. 

2.  Obferve  alfo  thofe  ftars  that  have  above  38°^  fouth  declination,  for  thofe  never  rife,  but  are  al- 
ways under  the  Horizon  at  London. 

Thus  the  Pointers  in  the  Great  Bear,  Aridef  in  Cygnus,  and  many  others,  never  kt. 

Alio  Canobus  in  Argo,  Navis  and  Pes  Centaurus,  and  many  others,  never  rife  at  London. 

Note  I.  From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  cafy  to  conceive,  that  to  the  inhabitants  under  the  North 
Pole  no  fouth  ftar  can  ever  be  feen  -,  nor  can  the  inhabitants  at  the  South  Pole  ever  fee  one  of  tjie 
ftars  in  the  other  hemifphere.     But, 

Vol.  I.  .  g  2-  The 
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2    The  inhabican-s  under  the  Equator  have  a  pkalant  fight  of  all  the  ftars  from  pole  to  pole,  for 
they  rife  and  fet  with  them  at  right  angles ;  therefore  no  ftar  can  continue  above  twelve  hours  above 

this  Horizon. 

p       R      O       B.         X. 

To  know  at  any  rime  of  the  Tear  {in  the  Latitude  of  London)  '■Jjhere  to  find  any  Star,  cr  to  tell  the  Nmni 

of  ayiy  Star  at  pkefure. 

Reclifv  the  globe  for  the  day,  and  turn  it  till  the  index  points 'to  the  given  hour ;  then  by  a  qua- 
drant take  the  height  of  the  required  ftar  ;  or,  for  want  of  this  (in  a  common  way  oi  guefling,  ob- 
ferve  well  what  par^  of  the  heavtiis  it  is  in,  viz.  whether  caft  north-eatt,  fouth-we  t,  or  the  hke  ;  as 
alfo  its  hei<.ht  as  near  as  you  can  gucfs.  1  his  being  done,  fet  the  globe  m  due  order  tor  the  day  and 
hour  and  YOU  will  find  the  fame  Itar  on  the  globe  -,  and,  by  ap^Dlying  the  quadrant,  yv,u  will  find  tne 
cxaft  point  of  the  compals,  and  the  real  height  the  ftar  then  has,  whicli  though  not  perhaps  near  lo 
what  you  "uefitd  it  at,  vet,  if  it  beany  noted  Itar,  you  may  afllirc  yourfclf  you  wet^  rigiu,  as  there  is  no 
other  ftar  of  note  near 'it  about  that  height,  and  upon  the  fame  pornt. 

Thus  on  December  the  25th,  at  eight  at  night,  was  ollfer^ed  a  bright  ftar  (as  near  as  can  be 
guefl'ed)'  on  the  fouch-eaft  point,  and  about  48°  high ;  It  is  defired  to  Jtnow  what  ftar  u  is  ?  Anf 

Aldebaran.  ,     ,  ,    ,  ,  ,  ,       .  .        - 

I  re^ify  the  globe,  and  turn  the  index  to  the  hour,  and  then  tiTrn  the  quadrant  to  the  given  point  ot 

the  compafs,  and  looking  about  48^  high  on  the  quadrant,  Aldebaran  is  found  to  be  the  nearttt  bright 

ftar  by  the  quadrant  on  that  point  and  height  ;  therefore  I  conclude  it  is  Aldebaran. 

Alfo  at  three  quarters  paft  ten,  the  fame  night,  was  feen  two  very  bright  ftars,  one  on,  or  near  the 

Meridian,  about  30"  high,  and  the  other  near  the  fouth-edft  point,   and   about  25"  ^^g^\  I  demand 

their  names  ?  Anf  Kegel  and  Procyon  in  Canicula. 

P      R       O      B.         XI. 

To  tell  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  cf  the  Stars. 

Fir/},  Obferve  whether  the  given  ftar  be  on  the  north  or  fouth  fide  of  the  Ecliptic  -,  for  if  it  be  on 
the  north  fide,  elevate  the  North  Pole  66^,  and  turn  the  globe  till  ^  and  '^^  lie  in  the  north  and 
fouth  points  of  tiie  Horizon,  viz.  the  Ecliptic  will  be  parallel,  or  even  to  the  Horizon,  and  fix  tlie 
Hjuadrant  in  the  Zenith  :  then,  keeping  the  globe  fteady,  turn  the  quadrant  till  the  edge  of  it  touches 
the  centre  of  the  ftar  •,  and  thatdegree  on  the  quadrant,  viz.  the  altitude  of  the  ftar  in  the  latitude  66*1, 
is  the  latitude  required,  and  the  degree  of  the  Ecliptic  cut  by  the  quadrant,  reckoned  from  Aries  (or 
'rather  reckoned  among  the  figns,  as  it  happens)  is  the  longitude  required. 

Thus  you  will  find  Ardurus  in  Bootes  to  be  about  30°|-  north  latitude,  and  230°  longitude  from  w 
or  rather  23"  of  -^.     A\U\  Alcair  is  about  2g'i  of  north  latitude,  and  28"  of  longitude  in  ^^. 

2.  For  a}jyfot(lh  Star,  iilevate  the  South  Pole  66" -J,  and  fix  the  quadrant  in  the  Zenith,  and  apply 
it  to  tlie  ftar,  as  before  directed,  you  have  the  latitude  and  longitude  required.  Thus  you  will  find 
Pes  Centaurus  to  have  about  42''|-  of  fouth  latitude,  and  236"  longitude  from  "i^,  or  rather  26"  in 
Rl  ;  and  thus  for  any  other  ftar. 

P       R       O       B.         XII. 

The  Latitude  and  Day  of  the  Month. given\fuppof6  December  the  2 ^th,  at  g  at  Night  at  London)  to  fet 
the  Globe  fo  as  to  reprcfent  the  Face  of  the  Heavens  at  that  Time,  andfljew  your  ylcquciiitance  theNaine 
and  Pofiticn  of  the  r)ioJl  eminent  fixed  Stars. 

Reftify  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  and  bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  Meridian,  and  the  index  to 
twelve ;  then  turn  the  globe  to  the  given  hour,  viz.  five  minutes  paft  nine  at  night,  and  there  fix  it, 
fo  will  every  ftar  on  the  globe  (if  you  fet  the  globe  north  and  fouth)  correfpond  witli,  or  point  to  the 
fame  ftar  in  the  heavens. 

Thus  (at  London)  is  found  Capella  eaft  by  fouth  about  75"  high,  Caftor  and  Pollux,  one  about 
40",  and  the  other  about  45°  high,  near  the  eaft  point  :  Procyon  below  them,  to  the  left  hand,  23'" 
high  caft-fouth- eaft  :  Sirius  yet  lower,  to  tlie  left,  fouthcaft  about  10"  high  :  Bctelgeuze  higher,  on 
the  fame  point,  about  38"  high  ;  Regel,  more  fouthward,  about  26°  high  :  Aldebaran,  on  the  fame 
point,  much  higher,  viz.  about  53"  :  the  Seven  Stars,  or  Pleiades,  Ibutli  nearly  about  62"  high: 
Mencar,   fouth  by  weft  40°  high  :  Aridcf,  north- weft  about  26*^ high,  &c.  &c. 

P      R       O       B.        XIII. 

To  tell  the  Time  of  tin  acronical  Rijing  and  Setting  of  any  Star. 

Definition  i.  The  acronical  rifing  of  a  ftar  is  when  the  ftar  rifcs  juft  at  the  fun  fet. 

2.  A  ftar  is  faid  to  fet  acronicaJiy  when  it  fets  with  the  fun. 

Bring  the  fun's  place  for  the  given  day  to  tlie  weftrrn  fide  of  the  Horizon,  and  all  thofc  ftars  that 
are  on,  or  near  the  caftern  fide  of  the  Horizon,  rife  acionically  ;  and  thofe  on  tlie  wcftcrn  Verge  o£ 
the  Horizon  fet  .acronically. 

Thus  it  is  found  on  December  the  6th,  that  Aldebaran  rifes  acronically,  but  it  fets  acrcnically  on 
May  the  21ft.  Alfo  Sirius  rifcs  acronically  on  Fcbru.-iry  the  4th,  and  Vets  acronically  on  May  the 
i4t!i. 

^  PR    OB;. 
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P       R      O       B.  XIV. 

To  tell  the  cofmical  Rijing  and  Setting  of  the  Stars  in  any  Latitude. 

Definition    i.  A  ftar  is  faid  to  rife  cofmically  when  it  rifes  with  the  fun. 

ft.  A  ftar  is  faid  to  fet  cofmically  when  it  lets  at  fun-rifing. 

Rectify  the  globe,  &cc.  and  bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Horizon  for  the  o-iveH 
day ;  then  all  thofe  ftars  cut  by  the  eaftern  verge  of  tiie  Horizon  rife  coiinicaily.  The  globe  ftiU 
remaining  in  the  fame  pofition,  look  at  the  wtftern  verge  or  edge  of  the  Horizon,  and  all  thpfe  ftars 
cut  by  k,  or  that  are  very  near  it,  fet  on  that  day  cofmically. 

Thus  is  found  that  Arfturus,  and  two  fmall  ftars  in  Hercules's  Thigh,  rife  cofmically  September 
the  25rh.  Alfo  two  ftars  in  Eridanus,  Affengue  in  Lyra,  &c.  8fc.  fet  cofmically.  Marhal  n.  Pe- 
gafus  is  but  juft  below  the  Horizon,  therefore  may  be  faid  to  fet  nearly  cofmically,  as  it  will  within 
a  day  or  two. 

-  For  the  cofmical  Setting.  Turn  the  globe  till  the  ftar  comes  to  the  wc-ftern  fide  of  the  Horizon,  and 
dbferve  the  degree  of  the  Ecliptic  then  cut  by  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Horizon,  for  that  will  anfwer  to 
the  day  of  the  cofmical  fetting.  "^  i.  '• 

Thus  Ardurus  fets  cofmically  June  the  22d  •,  alloAldebaran  fets  cofmically  December  the  20th. 

P       R      O      B,  XV. 

To  tell  the  heliacal  Rijing  or  Setting  of  the  Stars, 

Definition  i.  Heliacal  rifing  is  when  a  ftar  once  fn  the  fun's  beams  gets  out  of  them,  fo  as  to  bs 
feen  at  the  eaftern  verge  of   the  Horizon,   juft  before  fun-rifing. 

2.  Heliacal  fetting  is  when  a  ftar  once  in  the  fun's  -beams  gets  out  of  them,  fo  as  to  be  feen  fcttino- 
on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Horizon,  juft  after  fun-fet. 

Note  I.  This  heliacal  rifmg  and  fetting  of  the  ftars  is  different,  according  to  their  differ ent  mag- 
nitudes.   For, 

Note  2.  Stars  of  the  6rft  magnitude  arc  feeo  rifing  and  fetting,  when  the  fun  is  :but  12°  below 
.the  Horizon.  Stars  of  the  fecond  magnitude  are  noc  pcifcdly  feen  till  the  fun  is  13°  below  the 
Horizon.  Thofe  of  the  third  degree,  when  he  is  54".  Thofe  of  the  fourth  degree  of  rrtao-nitude 
when  he  is  15°  below  the  Horizon.  Thofe  of  the  fifth  degree,  when  he  is  16°.  Thofe  of  the  fixch 
degree,  when  he  is  ij" ;  and  the  nebulous,  or  fmall  Oioes,  ijol  till  lie  is  ii5"  below  tlie  Horizon,  viz 
about  the  beginning  and  ending  of  tyt-Hight, 

To  find  the  heliacal  rifing  or  fetting,  the  Rule  is,  reftify  the  globe,  and  bring  the  given  ftar  to 
the  eaftern  verge  of  the  Horizon ;  then  fix  the  gldhe,  and  mm  the  quadrant  to  the  weftern  fide,  tilt 
12°  of  the  quadrant  touches  the  Ecliptic;  this  done,  uote  the  degree  of  the  Ecliptic  that  is  cut  by 
12°  of  the  quadrant  on  the  weftern  fide,  (for  then  will  the  real  place  of  the  fun  be  deprcfled  12'=' 
on  the  eaftern  fide)  for  that  degree  fought  in  jhe  calendar  gives  the  heliacal  rifing.  The  fame  is  to 
be  obferved  with  the  quadrant  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  -the  heliacal  fetting.  Thus  you  will  find  Alde- 
baran  rifes  heliacally  July  the  fourth,  fets  heliacally  May  the  fifih  :  and  Sirius,  the  Dog  St^r,  rifeS 
heliacally  about  Auguft  the  26th. 

Note.  The  poets,  and  others,  formerly  tried  to  reckon  thejr  D^es  Canicuiares  or  Dog  Days,  frorrt 
the  heliacal  rifing  of  Sirius ;  feivt  they  did  not  agree  when  they  ended.  Sorne  reckoned  them  to 
continue  thirty  or  forty,  and  others  -fifty  days.  However,  in  this  they  agreed,  that  the  weather  at 
that  time  was  very  fultry  and  faint  for  five  or  fix  weeks  after  the  rifing  of  Sirius.  But  (as  it  was' 
then,  fo  now)  it  is  a  ridiculous  whim  ;  for  Sirius  does  not  now  rife  heliacally  till  near  Scptemberj 
though  our  Almanack- makers  (for  what  reafon  is  not  known)  continue  the  beginning  of  Dog  Days 
July  the  30th.  But,  however,  it  is  plain  that  Sirius  can  no  ways  be  charged  with  bringing  this  fukry 
weather  i  becaufe  three  or  four  thoufand  years  hence  he  will  not  rife  heliacally  till  November,  and' 
then,  perhaps,  will  be  charged  with  bringing  as  much  cold  by  the  fame  rule. 

PROBLEMS    m    Navigation. 

PRO      B.  I. 

The  Sun's  Declination  a?id  Hour  zvhen  he  is  due  Eaft  given.,  to  find  the  Latitude,  viz.  the  Elevation  of 

the  Pole. 

Redtify  the  globe  to  the  fame  latitude  as  the  given  number  of  degrees  of  declination,  and  fiK  the 
quadrant  in  the  Zenith  ;  then  convert  the  hours  that  the  fun  is  due  eaft  before,  or  after,  fix  o'clcck 
into  degrees,  and  count  the  fame  number  of  degrees  on  the  Horizon  from  the  eaft  point  fouthwarJ, 
and  bring  the  quadrant  to  that  degree  of  the  Horizon,  fo  fliall  the  degree  on  the  quadrant  that  is  cut 
by  the  Equator  be  the  complement  of  latitude ;  which  taken  from  90°,  gives  the  latitude  itfelf,  or 
iKight  of   the  pole. 

Example.  Sailing  May  the  21ft,  an  obfervation  \vas  made  that  the  fun  was  due  eaft  about 
feven  minutes  pall  {<:\^\\  in  the  morning,  and  his  declination  20'  ncrth  ;  it  is  dertiandjd  what 
latitude  f  was  in  ? 

Proceed  by  the  Rivle,  you  will  find  the  latitude  to  be  51°!  nearly. 
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P      R      O      B.  II. 

Having  the  Sun's  Azimuth  at  Six  o'Clock,   and  Declination,  to  find  the  Latitude. 

Rule.  As  many  degrees  as  are  contained  in  the  Azimuth  given,  fo  much  elevate  tlie  pole,  and  fix 
the  quadrant  in  the  Zenith,  and  bring  T  to  the  Meridian  ;  this  done,  count  on  the  quadrant  up- 
wards the  complement  of  the  fun's  declination  to  ninety,  and  bring  that  degree  to  the  Equator ;  then 
the  decrree  of  the  Horizon  cut  by  the  quadrant,  fhall  be  the  complement  of  latitude,  counted  from 
the  fouth  point,  orelle  from  the  north,  as  it  may  happen,  and  the  remainder  to  ninety  is  the  latitude 
required;  or  otherwile,  the  degrees  counted  from  the  other  two  cardinal  points,  either  call  or  weft, 
as  it  may  happen,  will  give  the  latitude. 

Thus  is  found  the  fun's  azimuth,  at  fix  o'clock,  to  be  12°  15',  and  his  declination  20"  10',  what 
is  the  latitude?  Work  according  to  the  rule,  you  will  have  the  anfwer  38°|-  complement,  that  is, 
51°!  latitude  required. 

P      R       O       B.  III. 

1'he  Sun's  Amplitude   and  afcenfional  Difference  given,   to  find  the  Elevation  of  the  Pole,    and  Sun's 

Declination. 

Rule.  Raife  or  elevate  the  pole  fo  many  degrees  as  is  the  afcenfional  difference,  and  fix  the  qua- 
drant in  the  Zenith,  and  bring  Y  to  the  Meridian  ;  then  count  on  the  quadrant  upwards  the  comple- 
ment of  altitude,  and  move  the  quadrant  till  that  fame  number  on  the  quadrant  cuts  the  Equator ; 
and  the  quadrant  will  cut  the  Horizon  in  the  degree  of  the  pole's  elevation,  and  the  Equator  in  the 
degree  of  declination. 

P       R       O       B.  IV. 

The  Sun's  Altitude  Eajl,  and  his  Declination  given,  to  prove  the  Elevation  of  the  Pole. 

Rule.  Elevate  the  pole  to  the  complement  of  the  fun's  altitude  at  eaft,  and  fix  the  quadrant  in  the 
Zenith,  and  bring  T  to  the  Meridian  ;  then  number  on  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  the  degree  of  de- 
clination, and  bringing  the  fame  to  the  equator  obferve  what  degree  the  quadrant  cuts  tlie  Equator  in  ; 
for  its  complement  to  90°  is  tlie  height  of  the  pole. 

Example.  The  fun's  declination  is  20"  10' north,  his  altitude  at  eaft  (at  London)  is  nearly  26°,  it 
is  defired  to  know  whether  thefuppofed  latitude  (51°!)  agrees  herewith  in  operation. 

Here  fubtradt  2  6°from  90°,  and  there  remains  64°  complement  of  altitude,  and  elevate  the  pole 
accordingly,  &c.  Then  bring  T  to  the  Meridian,  and  caufe  20*"  10'  on  the  quadrant  to  cut  the  Equa- 
tor, and  you  will  find  it  nearly  gS^'i-,  the  complement  of  latitude  required  :  whicli  fubtrafted  from 
90"^  gives  s^^ti  ^^^^  ^^^^  latitude  of  the  place. 

P       R       O    B.  V. 

The  Sun's  Declinatitn  and  Amplitude  given,   to  find  the  Height  of  the  Pole. 

Rule.  Elevate  the  pole  to  the  complement  of  amplitude,  and  fix  the  quadrant  in  the  Zenith,  and 
bring  T  to  the  Meridian  ;  then  count  the  fun's  declination  on  the  quadrant,  and  bring  that  degree  to 
the  Equator ;  and  the  degree  of  the  Equator  cut  by  the  quadrant  is  the  latitude  required. 

Example.     Suppofe  the  fun's  amplitude  33"  20',  his  declination  20**  10',  what  is  the  latitude.^ 

Proceed  according  to  the  rule,  you  will  find  it  about  51S  30', 
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On  the  different  Syflems  ^f    the  W  O  R  L  D. 

TH  E  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  have,  from  the  infancy  of  time,  engao-ej  the  attention  of 
mankind,  and  various  hypotheles  have  been  propofed  to  account  for  them,  lome  of  which  were 
formed  and  forgotten  in  the  fame  age  ;  and  the  rert,  namely,  the  Ptolemaic,  the  Bnihean  and  Com- 
pofite  fyftems,  prefcrved  only  as  monuments  of  ancient  inventions.  As  the  Copernican,  orti-ue  iblar 
iyftem,  is  now  univerially  adopted  by  every  one  that  deferves  the  name  of  an  aftronomer,  vie  fhall  lav 
before  our  readers  a  copious  explanation  of  that  fyflem. 

The  Copernican  fyftem  places  tlie  i'un  in  the  centre,  and  fuppofes  that  the  planets  and  comets  re- 
volve about  it  at  different  periods  of  tinie,  and  at  dilfcrein  dillances  from  it,  in  the  followino- 
order.  ^ 

Mercury,  at  the  diftance  of  about  32,000,000  of  milc9,  revolves  about  the  fun  in  the  fpace  of 
87  days,  23  hours,  and  16  minutes. 

Venus,  at  the  diftance  ot  59,000,000  of  miles,  in  224  days,   16  hoiirs,  and  49  minutes. 

The  Earth,  at  the  diftance  of  about  82,000,000  of  miles,  in  365  days,  6  hours,  and  9  minutes 
or  a  Sydereal  year. 

Mars,  at  the  diftance  of  123,000,000  of  miles,  in  686  days,  23  hours,  and  27  minutes. 

Jupiter,  at  the  diftance  of  424,060,000  of  miles,  in  4332  days,  12  hours,'  and  20  minutes  of 
almoft  12  years. 

Saturn,  at  the  diftance  of  777,000,000  of  miles,  in  10^759  days,  6  hours,  and  ^G  minutes  or 
nearly  30  years. 

The  comets  in  various,  and  vaftly  eccentric,  orbits  revolve  about  the  fun  in  different  fituations  and 
periods  of  time,  but  too  numerous  to  be  inferred  here  -,  nor  is  their  theory  yet  fufRciently  known  to 
calculate  exaftly  their  periodical  times. 

Thefe  are  all  the  heavenly  bodies  yet  known  to  circulate  about  the  fun,  as  the  centre  of  their  mo- 
tions •,  but  among  the  planets  there  are  three  which  have  fecondary  planets,  fatellites,  or  moons 
revolving  conftantly  about  them,  as  the  centres  of  their  motions ;  namelyy  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn. 

The  Earth  has  only  one  fatellite  or  moon,  which  revolves  about  it  in  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes, 
at  the  mean  diftance  of  about  240,000  miles. 

Jupiter  is  obferved  with  a  telefcope  to  have  four  fatellites  or  moons  conftantly  movina-  about  him. 
The  firft  in  i  day,  18  hours,  27  minutes,  at  the  diftance  of  65  iemidiameters  from  his  ceixrre,  as  mca- 
fured  with  a  micrometer.  The  fecOnd  in  3  days,  13  hours,  13  minutes,  at  the  diftance  of  9  k-mi- 
diameters.  The  third  in  7  days,  3  hours,  42  minutes,  at  the  diftance  of  14.5  Iemidiameters.  'i'lis 
fourth  in  16  days,   16  hours,  32  minutes,  at  the  diftance  of  25.5  fem.idiameters. 

Saturn  lias  five  moons  continually  moving  round  him.  The  firft,  or  that  neareft  the  body  of  the 
planet,  revolves  about  him  in  i  day,  21  hours,  18  minutes.  Thefecond  in  2  days,  17  hours,  41  mi- 
nutes, at  the  diftance  of  almoft  two  and  a  half  Iemidiameters.  The  third  in  4  days,  12  hours,  25  mi- 
'nutes,  at  the  diftance  of  three  and  two  thirds  Iemidiameters.  Tiie  fourth  in  15  days,  22  hours,  41 
minutes,  at  the  diftance  of  8  femidiameters.  The  lifth  in  70  days,  22  hours,  4  minutes,  at  the 
diftance  of  23.3  fem.idiameters. 

But,  befides  thefe  fatellites,  he  is  furrounded  by  a  thin  broad  ring,  as  an  artificial  globe  is  by  its 
horizon.  This  ring  appears  double  when  fceft  through  a  good  teleiirope.  It  is  inclined  thirty  decrees 
to  the  ecliptic,  and  is  about  21,000  miles  in  breadth,  which  is  equal  to  its  diftance  from  Saturn  on  aH 
fides.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  ring  turns  round  its  own  axis;  becaufe  when  it  is  almoft 
edgeways  to  us,  it  appears  fomewhat  thicker  on  one  fide  of  the  planet  than  on  the  other ;  and  the 
thickeft  edge  has  been  fcen  on  different  fides  at  different  times. 

The  comets  are  folid  opaque  bodies,  with  long  tranfparent  tails,  iflliing  from  that  fide  which  is  op- 
pofite  to  the  fun.  They  move  about  the  fun  in  very  eccentric  ellipfes,  and  are  of  a  much  o-reaier 
denfity  than  the  earth;  for  fome  of  them  are  heated  in  every  period  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  would  vi- 
trify or  diffipate  any  fubftance  known  to  us.  Sir  liaac  Newton  computed  the  heat  of  the  comet 
which  appeared  in  the  year  16S0,  when  neareft  the  fun,  to  be  2f;oo  times  hotter  than  red  hot  iron, 
and  that,  being  thus  heated,  it  muft  retain  its  heat  till  it  again  approaches  the  fun,  even  though  its 
period  ftiould  be  20,000  years,  and  it  is  computed  to  be  only  575.  In  is  beheved,  that  there  are  at 
leaft  twenty-one  comets  belonging  to  our  fyftem,  moving  in  all  forts  of  direftions ;  and  all  thofe  vvliich 
have  been  obferved  have  moved  through  the  etherial  Regions  and  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  without 
fuffering  the  leaft  fenfible  refiftance  in  tlieir  motions;  which  fufficiently  proves  that  the  pknets  do  not 
move  in  folid  orbits.  Of  all  the  comets,  periods  of  thrre  only  are  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ; 
and  of  thefe,  that  which  appeared  in  1680,  is  by  far  the  moft  remarkable.  I'his  comet  at  its 
greateft  diftance  is  about  12  thouf-nd  200  millions  of  miles  from  the  fun,  and  at  its  leaft  within  a  third 
part  of  the  fun's  femidiameter  from  his  furface.  In  tliat  p.art  of  its  orbic,  which  is  neareft  to  the  fun. 
It  flies  witli  the  amazing  velocity  of  880,060  miles  in  an  hour;  and  the  fun,  as  feenfrom  it,  appears 
100  degrees  in  bread di,  confequently  40,000  times  as  large  as  he  appears  to  us.  The  aftonifhing 
diftance  that  this  comet  runs  out  into  empty  fp.ice,  ki^gefts  to  our  minds  an  idea  of  the  valt  diftance 
between  the  fun  and  the  neareft  fixed  ftars,  within  v,hole  altraftion  no  con-.ft  muft  approach,  that  re- 
turns periodically  round  the  fun. 
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The  extreme  heati  the  denfe  atmofphere,  the  grofs  vapoiirs,  the  chaotic  ftate  of  the  comets,  feeiri, 
at  firfl;  fiRht,  to  declare  them  abfolutcly  uninhabitable,  akogethef  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  animal  life, 
and  a  moft  miferable  habitation  for  rational  beings  :  and  hence  foiiie  arc  of  opinion,  that  they  are  ii> 
many  hells  for  tormenting  the  wicked  with  perpetual  viciffitudes  of  hent  and  cold.  But  when  wc 
confider,  on  the  ether  hand,  the  infinite  p')wer  and  goodnefs  of  the  Deity,  the  latter  incfirying,  and  the 
former  enabling  him,  to  make  creatures  fuited  to  all  ftages  and  circumilances  ;  that  matter  exiils  only, 
for  the  lake  of  Intelligence  -,  and  that,  wherever  v/e  find  it,  we  find  it  pregnant  *kh  lite,  or  necei- 
farily  fubiervient  thereto  ;  the  numberlefs  fpecies,  the  aftonifhing  diverfity  of  tinimais  in  earth,  air, 
water,  and  even  in  other  animals ;  every  blade  of  grafs,  every  tender  leaf,  every  natural  fiwid,  Pwarcf 
in"  with  life ;  and  every  one  of  thefe  enjoying  fuch  gratifications  as  the  nature  and  ftate  of  each  re- 
quires :  when  we  reMedt,  moreover,  tliat  Ibme  centuries  ago,  till  exfKrrlcnce  undeceived  us,  a  great 
part  of  the  earth  was  judged  uninhabitable  ;  wiien  we  confider,  I  fay,  thefe  particulars,  and  athoufand 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  we  Ihall  have  reafon  to  think,  that  fuch  numerous  and  large  n-«afles 
of  durable  master,  as  the  comets  undoubtedly  are,  however  unlike  they  may  be  to  bur  earth,  are  not 
deftitute  of  beings  capable  of  contemplating  with  wonder,  and  acknowledging  with  gratitude,  the 
v/ifdom,  fymmetry,  and  beauty  of  the  creation  ;  which  is  more  plainly  to  be  obferved  in  their  exten- 
fivetour  throucrh  the  unbounded  fields  of  fpace,  than  in  our  more  confined  circuit. 

Of  the  Morion  and   Figure  of  the  EARTH. 

WE  have  already  obferved,  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  fun  between  the  planets  Mars  and 
Venus  ;  and  that  it  alio  revolves  about  its  own  axis  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  latter  pro- 
duces the  vicidltudes  of  day  and  night,  and  the  former  the  change  of  thefealbns.  The  revolutioa 
round  its  axis  is  from  weft  to  eaft,  which  caufes  all  the  heavenly  bodies  to  move  apparently  tlie  contrar/ 
way,  namelv,  from  eaft  to  weft.  Tiiis  is  very  eafily  conceived  •,  but  its  annual  motion  roimd  the  fuii 
is  attended  with  more  difficulty,  and  therefore  we  Ihall  endeavour  to  explain  it. 

It  is  eafv  to  conceive,  that  the  fun  will  always  enlighten  one  half  of  the  earth,  and  that  when  th'd 
fun  is  in  the  equinoftial,  tlie  circle  which  terminates  the  enlightened  and  darkened  hemifpheres,  called 
the  circle  of  illumination,  will  pafs  tlirough  the  poles  of  the  earth,  dividing  the  parallels  of  latitude 
into  two  equal  parts  :  but  as  tlic  earth  does  not  move  in  the  plane  of  the  equinoiftial,  but  in  that  of 
the  ecliptic,  the  axis  of  the  earth  will  be  inclined  to  that  of  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  23  deg.  29 
min.  and  therefore  the  circle  of  illumination  will  at  all  other  times  divide  the  parallels  of  latitude  into 
two  unequal  parts. 

Now,  fince  any  parallel  is  the  path  or  trad  which  any  place  therein  defcribes  in  one  revolution  of 
the  earth  or  24  hours,  therefore  that  part  of  the  parallel,  which  lies  in  the  enlightened  hemifphere,  wilt 
reprcfent  the  diurnal  arch,  or  length  of  tlie  djy ;  and  that  part  in  the  dark  hemifphere  will  be  the  noc- 
turnal path,  or  length  of  the  night,  in  that  parallel  of  latitude. 

Hence,  as  the  earth  always  moves  with  its  axis  parallel  to  itfclf,  and  always  inclined  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  the  northern  parts  will  one  time  of  the  year  be  more  turned  towards  the  fun,  and  con- 
fcquently  more  enlightened  than  the  fouthern  ;  and  the  other  part  of  the  year  the  fouthcrn  parts  will 
enjoy  the  fiime  advantage.  Hence  various  alterations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  length  of  days  and 
ni>i;hts,  will  enfue  in  the  courle  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  fun,  which  will  conftitute  ali 
the  variety  of  feafons. 

We  will  begin  the  earth's  motion  on  the  21ft  of  March,  when  the  earth  is  in  Libra,  and  confe- 
cuiently  the  fun  appears  to  be  in  Aries,  and  is  the  vernal  equinox.  In  this  polltiun  of  the  fun  ail  parfs 
of  the  earth  are  equally  enlightened  from  pole  to  pole,  and  all  tlie  parallels  of  latituiie  divided  inro 
two  equal  parts  by  the  circle  of  illumination  -,  confequently  the  days  and  nights  will  be  equal,  and  tJ>c 
fun's  iieat  at  a  mean  between  the  gre;iteft  ami  leaft  -,  particulars  that  conftitute  tlie  ;igreeable  feafon  we 
call  f])ring. 

As  the  earth  pafles  from  weft  to  eaft  through  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  to  the  b^eginning  61 
Capricorn,  the  iun  will  a[)pear  to  move  through  the  oppofitc  figns  of  the  eclijitic  ;  namely,  Aries, 
Taurus,  and  Gemini,  to  the  beginning  ot  Cancer;  during  which  time,  by  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  axis,  the  northern  parts  will  be  gradually  turned  towards  the  fun,  and  the  fouthern  parts 
from  it ;  the  enlightened  parts  of  the  arches  of  the  parallels  of  latitude  in  northern  parts  will  alio  in-' 
crcafe,  and  thole  of  the  fouthern  decreafe;  confequently  the  length  of  the  ilays  will  increafe  in  the  former 
and  decreafe  in  the  latter.  And  when  the  fun  reaches  Cancer,  it  will  be  the  middle  of  that  leafon  we 
call  fummer  in  north  latitude ;  but  in  fouth  latitude  it  will  be  the  winter  feafon. 

'i'he  north  frigid  zone  is,  during  the  time  of  the  I'un'i,  being  in  Cancer,  wholly  enlightened,  and 
the  pole  turned  as  far  as  polfible  toward  the  Iun  •,  but,  as  t)ie  earth  moves  on,  the  north  pole  returns, 
the  diurnal  arches  grow  gradually  lets,  and  the  nofturnal  greater -,  confequently  the  fun's  rays  fall 
more  and  more  obliquely,  and  his  heat  proportionally  diminillies  till  the  earth  comes  to  Aries,  when 
the  fun  will  appear  in  Libra  -,  and  thus  produce  an  equality  of  light  and  heat,  and  of  day  and  night, 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  'J'his  will  be  the  middle  of  the  feafon  called  autumn,  and  the  day  of  the 
autumnal  equinox,  which  happens  about  the  2 2d  of  September. 

But  as  the  earth  moves  on  through  Aries,  Taurus,  and  Gemini,  the  fun  appears  to  move  througlu 
tjieoppofite  figns  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius ;  the  north  pole  is  immerli;d  in  the  dark  hen li- 
iphere,  and  the  loutli  pule  become*  en!i<riitene<! :  the  north  frigid   zone  is  more  and  more  obfcured, 
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aiul  the  iouth  more  and  more  enliohtened -,  all  the  northern  latitudes  turn  continually  fi-om  the  fin 
by  which  means  his  rays  fall  on  them  more  obliquely,  and  pals  through  a  larger  body  of  the  afno- 
iphere  ;  thenodurnal  arches  gradually  increafe,  and  the  diurnal  decreale  •,  all  wluch  contribute  to  form 
the  diimal  fcene   we  call  winter ;  the  midlt  of  which  is  when  the  earth  enters  Cancer,  and  the  km 
appears  in  Capricorn,  which  happens  about  the  21  ft  of  December,' 

Lailly,  as  the  fun  continues  moving  on  from  thence  through  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Vir^o  the  fun  an- 
pears  to  pafs  through  Capricorn,  Aquarius,  and  Pikes ;  and  all  things  change  their  appeaVance  The 
northern  climes  begin  to  return,  and  receive  more  direftly  the  enlivening  beams  of  the  fun,  whole 
meridian  height  every  day  increafes  :  the  days  lengthen,  the  tedious  nights"^contraft  their  arches  and 
every  thing  contributes  to  advance  the  delightful  leaiun  of  the  fpring.       ■  ' 

Thus  have  we  followed  the  earth  round  her  annual  orbit ;  and  fhewn  how  the  various  feafons,  and 
length  of  the  days  and  nights,  are  formed  by  means  of  tlie  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  ecliptic. 
Had  the  earth's  axis  been  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  there  could  have  been  no  diverfity  of  feafon-;', 
nor  any  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  ;  no  alteration  of  heat  and  cold,  'lb  agreeable 
now  both  to  the  torrid  and  frozen  zones ;  but  the  lame  uniform  eternal  round  of  invariable  funs  h.'.d 
been  our  lot,  fo  foreign  to  the  difpolition  of  all  mankind,  who  are  charmed  witii  variety,  and  difgufled 
with  the  fame  perpetual  appearance,  and  undiverfilied  profpeft.  The  obliqiiity  of  the  ecliptic  is  there- • 
fore  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mattrt  of  chance  or  indifferency,  but  an  inftancedf  wifdom  dnd  defio-il 
in  the  adorable  Autlior  of  nature,  who  does  no'.hing  in  vain.  "^ 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  fun  appears  to  change  his  place  daily,  fo  as  to  make  a  tour  round  the  ftarrv 
heavens  in  a  year,  yet  he  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  and  only  moves  in  appearance:  for  whe- 
ther it  be,  in  reality,  tlie  fun  or  earth  that  moves,  the  phenomena  will  be  the  lame ;  no  objeftion 
therefore  can  be  drawn  againft  the  earth's  motion,  from  the  apparent  motion  of  the  fun. 

And  it  is  well  known  to  every  perfon  who  has  failed  on  fmooth  water,  or  been  earned  by  a  current 
in  a  calm,  that,  however  faft  the  vellel  goes,  he  is  not  fenfible  of  her  progreflive  motion.     Nov/,  as 
the  motion  of  the  earth  is  beyond  comparilbn  more  fmooth  and  uniform  than  that  of  a  fhip,  or  anj? 
machine  made  and  moved  by  human  art,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  we  can  feel  its  motions'.     It  is 
therefore,  no  argum.ent  againft  the  earth's  motion  that  we  do  not  feel  it. 

If  we  could  tranfiate  ourlelves  from  planet  to  planet,  we  ibould  'till  find  that  the  ftars  would  appear 
of  the  fame  magnitudes,  and  at  the  lame  diftances  from  each  other,  as  they  do  now  to  tis ;  becaui'e 
the  dirnenfions  of  the  remoteft  planet's  orbit  bears  no  fenfible  proportion  to  the  diftance  of 'the  fixed 
ftars.  But  then  the  heavens  would  feem  to  revolve  about  very  different  axes,  arid  confequentlv  thefe 
quiefcent  points,  which  are  our  poles  in  the  heavens,  would  feem  to  revolve  about  other  points  ;  which, 
though  apparently  in  motion  to  us  on  earth,  would  be  at  reft  feen  from  any  other  planet.  Thus  the 
axis  of  Venus,  which  lies  almoft  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  would  have  its  motionlcfs 
poles  in  two  oppofite  points  of  the  heavens  lying  almoft  in  our  equinodial,  where  to  irs  the  motion 
appears  quickeft,  becaufe  it  is  performed  in  the  greateft  circle.  And  the  very  poles,  vHiich  are  at  reft 
to  us,  have  the  quickeft  motion  of  all  as  feen  from  Venus.  To  the  inhabitants  of  M^rs  and  [unicef 
the  heavens  appear  to  move  round  with  very  different  velocities  on  the  f;ime  axis,  which  are  about  2  ^ 
degrees  and  a  half  from  ours.  .Were  we  tranfported  to  Jupiter,  we  fhould  be  amazed  with  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  heavens  ;  the  fun  and  ftars  appearing  to  move  round  in  nine  hours  and  fifty-fix  minute?,' 
Could  we  go  from  thence  to  Venus,  we  fliould  be  as  much  lurprized  at  the  fiownefs  of  the  heavenly 
motions-,  the  fun  going  but  once  round  in  584  hours,  and  the  ftars  in  540.  As  it  is  impofiible  thefe 
various  circumvolutions,  in  fuch  different  times,  and  on  fuch  different  axes,  can  be  real,  lb  it  is  un- 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  heavens  to  revolve  about  the  earth  more  than  it  does  abo\it  any  other  planet. 
"When  we  refleft  on  the  vaft  diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars  to  which  162,000,000  of  miles  is  but  a 
point,  we  are  filled  with  an  amazement  at  the  immenfity  of  the  diftance ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  aftonifhing  rapidity  with  which  the  ftars  mull  move,  if  they  move  round  the  earth  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  thought  fo  far  lurpafi"es  our  imagination,  that  we  can  no  more  conceive  it  than 
we  do  eternity,  or  an  infinite  number.  It  the  fun  moved  round  the  earth  in  a  day,  he  muft  travel 
above  3000  miles  in  a  minute  -,  but  as  the  ftars  are  at  leaft  10,000  times  farther  than  the  fun  from  us, 
they  muft  move  10,000  times  quicker.  And  r.U  this  to  lerve  no  other  purpofe  than  what  can  be  as 
fully,  and  much  more  fimply,  obtained  by  the  earth's  turning  round  ealtward,  as  on  its  axis,  everv 
twenty-four  hours,  caufing  thereby  an  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun  weftward,  and  brinc^in^ 
about  the  alternate  returns  of  day  and  night. 

As  for  the  exprefnons  in  icripture,  which  feem  to  contradiift  the  earth's  motion,  one  genera!  an- 
fwer  will  be  fufficient ;  namely,  that  it  is  abundantly  evident  to  every  impartial  peHbn,  that  as  the 
fcriptures  were  never  intended  to  teach  men  aftronomy  and  philofophy,  fo  the  expiSfTioris  relating  ta" 
thefe  fciences  are  not  always  to  be  taken  in  the  ftricfeft  fenie,  being  adapted  to  tiie  common  appre- 
henfions  of  mankind.  IVIen  of  fenfe,  in  all  ages,  when  not  treating  on  the  fciences,  always  u'le  the 
fame  methoii  ;  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  follow  any  other  in  addrefTing  the  bulk  of'  mankind.  Mofe;? 
calls  the  moon  a  great  light,  as  well  as  the  flin  ;  but  the  moon  is  known  to  be  an  opaque  body  -,  and 
the  fmalleft  allronomers  have  obierved  in  the  heavens,  that'  the  light  fhecafts  upon  the  earth  is  not 
her  own,  but  the  light  of  the  fun  reflcfted.  Many  other  inftances  might  be  given,  if  nrceifary  ;  but 
as  every  perlbn,'who  makes  any  prctenfion  to  learning,  agrees  in  admitting  the  motion  of  tht  earth,  any 
thing  farther  would  be  fuperfluous. 

The  moft  natural,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  certain  method  of  determining  the  magnitude 
of  the  earth,  is  to  meafure  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian  of  any  plac^  -,  becaufe,  as 
every  civck  is  fuppol<;d  to  be  divided  into  ^60  degrees,  if  we  find  the  length, of  one  of  thde  divifioirs, 
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and  iTAiltiply  it  by  3C0,  we  fliali  have  the  circumference  of  the  earth  in  fome  known  meifure,  fiip-  . 
jjofing  the  earth  to  be  a  fpliere. 

Thus,  if  we  .find  the  latitude  of  any  place,  or  take  the  altitude  of  any  known  ft^rv.'itS  a  oood 
quadrant,  and  then  proceed  directly  northward  or  fouthward,  till  wc  find  by  the  fime  inftrument  that 
the  difference  of  latitude  is  one  degree,  or  the  fume  it.ir  is  raifed  or  depreffedcne  degree  -,  i:  is  evident, 
that  we  muft  have  paffed  over  juit  one  degree  of  the  eafth's  furface,  v.hich  n-iight  therefore  be  known 
by  actual  menfuration,  were  it  poflible  to  find  fuch  a  part  of  the  earth's  furface  exaiStly  ever;,  fphe- 
rical,  and  under  the  fame  meridian. 

But  this  can  hardly  be  expedtcd,  except  in  fome  very  low  and  level  country,  vhich  being  over- 
flowed in  the  winter,  and  the  water  converted  into  ice,  the  frozen  furface  might  be  fufficiently  accu- 
rate. Accordingly  Snellius  attempted  this  in  Holland,  by  meafuring  the  diltance  between  atov/erac 
Leyden  and  another  at  Souterwode  three  times  over,  and  then  a  flraiglit  line  in  the  meridian  on  the 
ice:  whence,  by  a  trigonometrical  procefs,  he  meafured  the  Kngth  of  a  degree,  but  fome  error  in 
the  calculation  rendered  iiis  intentions  abortive.  This  induced  the  ingenious  M.  Mufchenbroeck  to 
attempt  tiie  fame  thing  anew  in  the  year  1700,  by  forming  triangles  on  the  fundamental  bafe  of  Snel- 
lius, and  happily  fuccecded.  According  to  his  menfuration  the  length  of  a  degree  of  tlie  meriJianiri 
1  lolland  is  69  Plnglifli  miles  and  7 1 1  yards  ;  which  nearly  agrees  with  the  menfuration  of  our  country- 
man Mr.  Ricliard  Norwood,  who  found,  by  meafuring  the  difi'ance  betw;en  London  and  York,  in 
the  year  1635,  that  the  length  of  a  degree  is  61)  tnglilli  miles  and  a  half. 

But  though  the  earth  be  of  a  fpherical  form,  yet  it  is  not  a  truefphere,  but  flatted  at  the  poles,  and 
the  diameter  at  the  equator  longer  than  the  axis.  This  is  a  natural  confequence  of  its  revolution  round 
its  axis.  For  all  globes  that  have  a  circul.ir  rotation  will  be  oblate  fplieroids  -,  that  is,  their  furfaces 
will  be  higher,  or  farther  from  the  centre  in  the  regions  of  the  equator,  than  in  thofe  of  the  poles  ; 
becaufe,  as  the  former  move  witli  a  much  gre.-'.ter  velocity  than  the  latter,  they  will  recede  farther 
from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  confequently  enlarge  their  diameter.  That  our  earth  is  really  of  a 
fpheroidical  figure,  is  tiemonilrable  trom  the  unequal  vibrations  of  pendulums ;  for  it  has  been  found 
that  pendulums  fwinging  feconds  mull  b;r  z~^^  lines  fliorter  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles  -,  a 
line  is  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch.  This  difcovery,  which  was  made  by  M.  Richer,  in  the  year 
1672,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  greateft  mathematicians  of  Europe;  and  the  illuftrious  Sir  Ifiac 
Newton,  by  a  moft  fubtle  theory,  found,  that  the  two  diameters  of  the  earth  were  in  proportion  to  each 
other  as  229  to  230.  And,  from  accurate  menfurations  fince  made  in  Lapland  and  Peru,  it  isdemon- 
flrated,  that  this  proportion  is  very  near  the  truth. 

The  learned  Dr.  Long,  in  the  firll  volume  of  his  Aftronomy,  page  168,  mentions  an  ingenious 
and  eafy  method  of  finding  nearly  what  proportion  the  land  bears  to  the  fea ;  namely,  by  taking  the 
papers  of  a  large  terrcltrial  globe,  and  after  carefully  feparating  the  land  from  the  fea  with  a  pair  of 
fciflors,  to  weigh  them  accurately  in  a  pair  of  i'cales.  'This  fuppofes  that  the  globes  are  truly  deli- 
neated, and  that  the  paper  is  every  where  of  an  equal  thickncfs.  The  doftor  adds,  that  he  adlualiy 
made  the  experiment  on  the  papers  of  Mr.  Senex's  feventeen  inch  globes  ;  and  found  that  the  fea 
jijper  weighed  349  grains,  and  the  land  only  214;  whence  it  appears^  that  almofl:  three  fourths  of  the 
Jurface  of  our  earth,  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  equator,  are  covered  with  water;  and  that  little 
juore  than  one  fourth  is  dry  land.  The  doctor  omitted  weighing  all  within  the  polar  circles,  becaufe 
a  fufficient  number  of  obfervations  have  not  been  made  in  thefe  uncomfortable  parts  to  dillinguifli, 
with  the  necelfary  accuracy,  the  proportion  between  the  land  and  fea. 

Of    WINDS. 

TIT  E  air  is  a  fine  invifible  fluid,  furrounding   the  globe  of  the  earth,  and  extending  to  foms 
miles  above  its  furface. 

l"he  atmofphere  is  that  collection  of  air,  and  the  bodies  contained  in  it,  that  circumfcribe  the 
earth. 

The  air  has  been  found  by  a  multitude  of  experiments  to  be  both  heavy  andelaftic.  By  the  former 
it  is  capable  of  fupporting  other  botiies,  as  watery  vapours,  fumes,  and  exhalations  from  different 
bodies,  in  the  fame  manner  as  wood  ib  lupporced  by  water:  and  by  the  latter,  namely,  its  elallicity,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  it  is  capable  of  being  expanded  lb  as  to  fill  a  very  large  fpace ;  or  of  being  conv 
prefled  or  confined  in  a  much  fmaller  compafs. 

A  multitude  of  experiments  have  alfo  dcmonftrated  that  air  is  compreffed  or  condenfed  by  cold, 
and  expanded  or  rarefied  by  heat.  Whence  it  follows,  that  if  an  alteration  be  made  by  heat  or  cold 
in  any  part  of  the  atmolphere,  its  neighbouring  part  will  be  put  into  motion,  by  the  endeavour  the 
air  always  makes  to  reftore  itfelf  to  its  former Uate;  for  experiments  fliew,  th:.t  either  condenfed  or 
rarefied  air  will  return  to  its  natural  rtate,  as  ibon  as  the  caufe,  whatever  it  be,  of  that  condcnfation 
or  rarefaflion  is  removed. 

Wind  is  a  (tream  or  current-of  air  which  may  be  felt,  and  ufually  blows  from  one  point  of  the 
horizon  to  its  oppofite;  as  from  nortli  to  fouth,  from  ealt  to  weft,  from  foutlicalt  to  nonii- weft,  and 
the  like. 

Winds  are  either  conftant  or  variable,   general  or  particular. 

Conftant  winds  are  iuch  as  continue  blowing  the  fame  way,  at  Icaft  for  feveral  hours  or  days  ;  but 
variable  winds  are  fuch  a^  frequently  fliift  within  an  hour  or  a  day. 

A  general 
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■    A  general  wind  is  that  which  blows  the  fame  v/ay  over  a  large  trad  of  the  earth  during. tiie  grcateft 
part  of  the  whole  year.  J     - ' 

A  particular  wind  is  that  which  blows  in  anyplace,  fometimes  oneway,  and  fometimes!  apQther 
indiflerently.  '^^  ' 

!f  the  wind  blows  gently,  it  is  called  a  breeze ;  if  it  blows  harder,  a  gale,  or  a  flilt  o-ale  ;  and 
when  very  hard,  a  ftorin.   Experiments  have  fhewn,  that  the  iwiftnefs  of  the  wind  in  a  great  ftorm  is 
about  fixcy  miles  an  hour ;  and  in  a  common  brifl<:  gale,  about  fifteen. 
';     The  gre?t  Dr.  Halley,  from  accurate  obfervations  made  in  feveral  voyages,  found 

1.  That  between  the  limits  of  fixty  degrees,  namely,  from  thirty  of  north  latitude  to  thirty  of 
fouth,  there  is  a  conftant  eaft-wind  throughout  the  year,  blowing  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
called  the  ti-ade-wind.  For  as  the  fun  in  moving  from  eaft  to  weft  heats  the  air  more  immediately 
under  him,  and  thereby  expands  it,  the  air  to  the  eaftward  is  conftantly  rufhing  towards  the  weft,  to 
reft-ore  the  equilibrium,  or  natural  ftate  of  the  atmofphere -,  and  this  occafions  a  perpetual  eaft  wind 
within  thoi'e  limits. 

2.  That  the  trade-winds  near  their  northern  limits,  blow  between  the  north  and  eaft;  and  near 
their  fouthern  limits,  between  the  fouth  and  eaft.  For  as  the  atmofphere  is  expanded  by  the  heat  of 
tlie  fun  near  the  equator,  the  air  therefore  from  the  northward  and  fouthward  will  both  tend  towards 
the  equator,  to  reftore  the  equilibrium.  Now  thefe  motions  from  the  north  and  fouth,  joined  with 
the  foregoing  eafterly  motion,  will  produce  thofe  obferved  near  the  faid  limits  between  the  north  and 
eaft,  and  between  the  fouth  and  weft. 

3.  That  thefe  general  motions  of  the  wind  are  difturbed  on  the  continents,  and  near  the  coaft ;  for 
the  nature  of  the  foil  may  either  caufe  the  air  to  be  heated  or  cooled ;  and  hence  will  arife  motions 
that  may  be  contrary  to  the  foregoing  general  ones. 

4.  That  in  fom.e  parts  of  the  Indian  ocean  there  are  periodical  winds,  called  monfoons  ;  that  isj 
fuch  as  blow  half  the  year  one  way,  and  the  other  half  the  contraiy  way :  for  air  that  is  cool  and 
denfe  will  force  the  warm  and  rarefied  air  in  a  continual  ftream  upwards,  where  it  muft  fpread  icfelf  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium ;  fo  that  the  upper  courfe  or  current  of  the  air  will  be  contrary  to  the 
under  current ;  for  the  upper  air  muft  move  from  thofe  parts  vvhere  the  greateft  heat  is,  and  fo  by  a 
kind  of  circulation,  the  north-eaft  wind  below  will  be  attended  with  a  fouth-weft  wind  above  ;  and 
a  fouth-eaft  wind  below  with  a  north- weft  wind  above :  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  feamenj 
who,  as  foon  as  they  get  out  of  the  trade-winds,  immediately  find  a  wind  blowing  from  an  oppofite 
quarter. 

5.  That  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Africa,  at  about  100  leagues  from  the  fliore, 
between  the  latitude  of  28  deg.  and  10  deg.  N.  feamen  conftantly  meet  with  a  frefh  gale  of  wind 
blowing  from  the  north-eaft. 

6.  That  thofe  bound  to  the  Caribbee  idands  acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  find,  as  they  approach  the 
American  fide,  that  the  north-eaft  wind  becomes  eafterly,  or  feldom  blows  more  than  a  point  from 
the  eaft,  either  to  the  northward  or  fouthward.  Thefe  trade-winds  on  the  American  fide  are  extended 
to  30,  31,  or  even  32  degrees  north  latitude;  which  is  about  four  degrees  farther  than  what  they 
extend  on  the  African  fide  :  alfo  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Equator,  the  trade-wind  extends  three  or 
four  degrees  farther  towards  the  coaft  of  Brafil  on  the  American  fide,  than  they  do  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  on  the  African  fide. 

7.  That  between  the  latitude  of  four  degrees  north,  and  four  degrees  fouth,  the  wind  always  blows 
betv/e^n  the  fouth  and  eaft:  on  the  African  fide  they  are  neareft  to  the  fouth,  and  on  the  American 
fide  neareft  the  eaft.  In  thefe  feas  Dr.  Halley  obferved,  that  when  the  wind  was  to  the  eaftward, 
the  weather  was  gloomy,  dark,  and  rainy,  with  hard  gales  of  wind  ;  but  when  the  wind  veered  to 
the  fouthward,  the  weather  generally  became  lerene,  with  gentle  breezes  nearly  approaching  to  a 
calm.  Thefe  winds  are  fomewhat  changed  by  the  feafons  of  the  year  :  for  when  the  lun  is  far  north- 
ward, the  Brafil  fouth-eaft  wind  changes  to  the  fouth,  and  the  north-eaft  wind  to  the  eaft  ;  and 
when  the  fun  is  far  fouth,  the  fouth-eaft  wind  gets  to  the  eaft,  and  north-eaft  on  tliis  fide  the  equator 
veers  more  to  the  north. 

8.  That  along  the  coaft  of  Guiney,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas  under  the  equ  - 
no(51ial,  which  is  above  500  leagues,  the  foutherly  and  fouth-weft  winds  blow  perpetually  :  for  the 
fouth-eaft  trade-wind  having  crofted  the  equator,  and  approaching  the  Guiney  coaft  within  80  or  100 
leagues,  inclines  tov/ards  the  ftiore,  and  becomes  fouth,  then  fouth-eaft,  and  by  degrees,  as  it  comes 
near  the  land,  it  veers  about  to  the  fouth,  fouth-fouth-weft,  and  clofe  in  with  the  land  it  is  fouth- 
weft,  and  fometimes  weft-fouth-weft.  This  tra6t  is  troubled  with  frequent  calms,  violent  fudden 
gufts  of  winds  called  tornados,  blowing  from  all  points  of  the  horizon.  The  reafon  of  the  wind 
fetting  in  weft  on  the  coaft  of  Guiney  is,  in  all  probability,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  coaft,  which 
being  greatly  heated  by  the  fun,  rarefies  the  air  exceedingly,  and  confequently  the  cool  air  from  off 
the  fea  will  keep  ruftiing  in  to  the  equilibrium. 

9.  That  between  the  fourth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude,*  and  between  the  longitudes  of 
Cape  erd  and  the  eaftermoft  of  the  Cape  Verd  iflands,  there  is  a  traft  of  fea  which  feems  to  be 
condemned  to  perpetual  calms,  attended  with  terrible  thunder  and  lightning,  and  fuch  amazing 
rains,  that  part  of  this  fea  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Rains.  Ships  in  failing  thefe  fix  degrees 
have  been  fometimes  detained  whole  months.  The  caufe  of  this  feems  to  be,  that  the  wefterly  winds 
fetting  in  on  this  coaft,  and  meeting  the  general  eafterly  winds  in  this  tra6l,  balance  each  other,  and  fo 
i:aufe  the  calms ;  and  the  vapours  carried  thither  by  each  wind  meeting  and  condenfing,  occafion  the 
almoft  continual  rains. 

Vol.  I.  i  10,  That 
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10.  That  between  the  fouthern  latitudes  of  ten  and  thirty  degrees  in  the  Indian  ocean,  the  general 
trade-wind  about  the  fouth-eaft  by  fouth,  is  found  to  blow  ali  the  year  long  in  the  lame  manner  as 
in  firi^lar  latitudes  in  the  Ethiopia  ocean  -,  and  during  the  fix  months  between  May  and  December, 
thefe  winds  reach  to  within  two  decrrces  of  the  equator;  but  during  the  other  fix  months,  from  the 
beginning  of  December  to  tlie  beginning  of  June,  a  north-weft  wind  blows  in  the  tratt  lying  between 
the  third  and  tenth  degrees  of  Ibuth  latitude,  in  the  meridian  of  the  north  end  of  Mad.^gal'car,  and 
between  the  feconci  and  twelfth  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  near  the  longitude  of  Sumatra  and  Javj. 

11.  That  in  the  tract  between  Sumatra  and  the  African  coall,  and  from  three  degrees  of  fouth 
latitude  quite  northv.'ard  to  the  Afiatic  coaft,  including  the  Arabian  fea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the 
monfoons  blow  from  Septeml:)er  to  Apnl  at  north-eaft,  and  from  March  to  Oftober  a:  fouth-vveft.  The 
Ihiftini-  of  thefe  monfoons  is  not  all  at  once  -,  and  in  fome  places  the  change  is  attended  with  calms, 
in  fome  with  variable  winds,  and  in  others  with  tempelts  ;  rnd  fuch  is  their  violence,  that  they  render 
the  navigation  of  thefe  parts  very  unfafe  at  that  time  of  the  year.  Thefe  tempefts  the  feamen  call  the 
breaking  up  of  the  m.onfoons. 

We  have  already  obfcn-ed,  that  the  atmofphere  furrounding  the  earth  is  an  eiaftic  fluid ;  and  its 
lower  parts  being  preff.-d  by  the  weight  of  all  the  air  above  them,  are  fqueezed  the  clofer  together ; 
and  confequently  the  denfefi:  of  all  at  the  earth's  furface,  and  gradually  rarer  the  higher  they  afcend. 
The  weight  of  air  fuftained  by  every  fquare  inch  at  the  earth's  furface,  is  found,  by  experiments  en 
the  air-pump,  and  alfo  by  the  quantity  of  mercury  the  air  balances  in  a  barometer,  to  be  fifteen 
pounds-,  therefore  every  Iquare  foot  muft  fuftain  2016  pounds  ;  confequently  every  middle  fized 
man,  whof:  furface  may  be  about  14  fquare  feet,  is  preffed  by  28,224  pound  weight  of  air  all  round ; 
for  fluids  prefs  equally  up  and  down  and  on  all  fides  :  but  becaufe,this  enormous  v/eight  is  equal  on 
all  fides,  and  counter- balanced  by  the  fpring  of  the  internal  air  in  our  blood- vefels,  ic  is  not  felt.  We 
often  feel  ourlelves  languid  and  dull,  and  impute  the  caufe  to  the  air's  being  heavy  and  foggy  about 
us-,  but  this  is  a  miflake :  the  caufe  arifes  from  its  being  too  light,  as  is  evident  iioin  the  mercury's 
finking  in  the  barometer,  at  which  time  it  is  generally  found  the  air  has  not  fuilicient  gravity  to  bear 
up  the  vapours  which  compofe  the  clouds  -,  for  when  it  is  otherwise,  the  clouds  mount  high,  the  air 
is  more  claftic  and  weighty  about  us,  by  which  means  it  balances  the  internal  fpring  ot  the  air  within 
us,  braces  up  our  blooil-veflTels  and  nerves,  and  renders  us  brifli  and  lively. 

The  atmofphere  is  alfo  the  caufe  why  the  heavens  appear  bright  in  the  day-time;  for,  without  an 
atmofphere,  that  part  of  the  heavens  only  would  fliine  in  which  the  fun  was  placed:  and  it  an 
obferver  could  live  without  air,  and  fliould  turn  his  back  towards  the  lu.i,  the  whole  hcivcns  would 
appear  as  dark,  as  in  the  night,  and  the  ftars  would  befeen  as  clear  as  in  ilienodlurn;d  fl-;y.  In  this 
cafe  we  fliould  have  no  twilight,  but  a  momentary  tranfition  from  the  biighteft  fun-fliine  to  the  bkckcfl: 
darknefs immediately  after  lun-fet ;  and  fromthc blackelt  darknelstothe  brighteftfun-fhine  at  fun-rifing: 
but  by  means  of  the  atmofphere  we  enjoy  the  fun's  light,  refieded  from  tlie  aerial  particles,  before  he 
rifes  and  after  he  fets  ;  for  when  the  earth  by  its  rotation  hath  concealed  the  fun  from  our  figl^t,  the 
atmofphere  being  ftill  higher  than  we,  has  his  light  imparted  to  it ;  which  gradually  decie.ifes  till  he 
has  got  eighteen  degrees  below  the  horizon,  and  then  all  that  part  of  the  atmofplicre  above  us  is 
dark.  From  the  length  of  the  twilight  Dr.  Keil  calculated  the  height  of  the  atmofphere,  fo  far  as  ic 
is  denfe  enough  to  refledt  the  light,  and  found  it  to  be  about  forty-tour  miles  ;  but  it  is  kldom  denle 
enough  at  two  miles  height  to  fupport  the  clouds. 

Of     the    TIDES. 

BY  the   tides  is  meant  that  motion  of  the  waters  in  the  fea  and  rivers,  by  which  they  are  found 
regularly  to  rife  and  fall.     The  general  caufe  of  the  tides,  or  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea,  was 
uncovered  by  Sir  Ilaac  Newton,  and  may  be  deduced  from  the  following  confiderations. 

Dally  experience  Oiews  that  all  bodies  thrown  upwards  from  the  earth,  fall  down  to  its  furface  in 
perpendicular  lines-,  and  as  lines  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  a  fphere  tend  towards  the  centre, 
therefore  the  lines  along  which  all  heavy  bodies  fall  are  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  : 
and  as  thofe  bodies  apparently  fall  by  their  own  weight  or  gravity,  the  law  by  which  they  fall  is  called 
the  law  of  gravitation. 

A  piece  of  glafs,  amber,  or  fealing-wax,  being  rubbed  againft  the  palm  of  the  luind  or  a  wooUen- 
tloth  till  warm,  will  draw  fmall  bits  of  feathers  or  other  light  fubtlances  towards  it,  when  held  fuffi- 
cicntly  near  thofe  fubtlances  :  alfo  a  magnet  or  load-fi^one,  being  held  near  the  filings  of  iron  or  ftecl, 
will  draw  them  to  itfelf;  and  a  piece  of  haminered  iron  or  Reel,  that  h.is  been  touched  by  a  magnet, 
will  acquire  a  like  property  of  dr.awin<j;  iron  or  Itcel  to  itfelf.  And  this  property  in  fom.e  bodies,  of 
drawing  others  to  themfelves,  is  called  attraction. 

Now,  as  bodies  fall  towards  the  cartli  by  their  gravity,  it  is  not  improper  to  fay  it  attrads  thofe 
bodies  -,  and  therefore  in  reipc(5l  to  the  earth,  the  words  attrai^ion  and  gravitation  may  be  ufed  for  one 
another,  as  they  imply  no  more  tiian  the  power  or  law  by  whicli  bodies  tend  towards  its  centre. 

The  incomparable  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  by  a  fngacity  peculiar  to  himfelf,  difcovered,  from  many  ob- 
fervations,  that  this  law  of  gravitation  or  attr.icl:ion  was  univerfally  diffufed  throughout  the  world  ;  and 
that  the  regvlar  motions  obferved  among  the  licavenly  bodies  were  governed  by  this  principle  •,  fo  that 
the  earth  and  the  moon  attradled  each  other,  and  were  both  attraded  by  the  fun  :  and  alfo  that  the 
force  of  attraftion,  exerted  by  thefe  bodies  on  each  other,  was  lefs  and  lefs  as  the  dillance  increafed,  in 
proportion  to  the  fquares  of  thofe  difliances ;  that  is>  the  power  of  attradion  at  double  the  dirtance  was 
four  times  lefs,  at  triple  the  difliance  nine  times  lefs,  and  (o  on. 

Now, 
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Nov/,  as  the  earth  is  attrafted  by  the  fun  and  moon,  all  tlie  parts  of  the  earth  will  not  gr:;vitace  to- 
wards its  centre  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  thofe  parts  were  not  afFed:ed  by  fuch  attractions.  And  it 
i/very  evident,  that  was  the  earth  entirely  free  from  fuch  actions  of  the  fun  and  mocn,  the  ocean  be- 
ing equally  attracted  towards  its  centre  on  all  fides  by  the  force  of  gravity,  would  continue  in  a  perfect 
ftagnation,  without  ever  ebbing  or  flowing  ;  but  fince  the  cafe  is  othcrwife,  the  ocean  muft  needs  rife 
higher  in  thefe  parts  where  the  lun  and  moon  diminifli  their  gr.:vity,  or  where  the  fun  and  moon  have 
the  greatcft  attraclion ;  and  as  the  force  of  gravity  muft  be  diminifhed  molt  in  thofe  places  of  the 
earth  to  which  the  moon  is  neareft,  or  in  the  Zenith,  that  is,  where  Ihe  is  vertical,  her  attraction 
there  is  confequently  mod:  powerful ;  therefore  the  waters,  in  fuch  places,  will  rife  higher  than  otliers, 
and  it  will  be  there  full  fea. 

The  parts  of  the  earth  directly  under  the  moon,  and  alio  thofe  that  are  diametrically  oppofite,  will 
have  high-water  at  the  fame  time  ;  for  either  half  of  the  earth  would  equally  gravitate  towards  the 
other  half,  were  they  free  from  all  external  attraftion  ;  but  by  the  a6tion  of  the  moon  the  gravitation 
or  one  halt  of  the  earth  towards  its  centre  is  diminiflied,  and  the  other  increafcd.  Now,  in  tha*.  hemi- 
fphere  of  the  earth  next  the  moon,  the  parts  in  the  Zenith  being  moil  attrafted,  and  thereby  their  gra- 
vitation towards  the  earth's  centre  diminillied  •,  therefore  the  waters  in  thole  parr.-;  muft  be  higher  than 
in  any  other  part  ot  this  hemil'pliere  :  and,  in  the  hemilphere  fartheft  from  the  moon,  the  parts  in  the 
Nadir  being  leis  attracted  by  the  moon  than  in  the  parts  nearer  to  her,  gravitate  leis  towards  the 
earth's  centre  •,  and  confequently  the  waters  in  thele  parts  alio  muft  be  higher  than  they  are  in  any 
other  parts  of  this  hemifphere. 

.  Thofe  parts  of  the  earth  where  the  moon-  appears  in  the  horizon,  or  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  the 
Zenith  and  Nadir,  will  have  low  water :  for  as  the  waters  in  the  Zenith  and  Nadir  rife  at  the  fame 
time,  the  waters  in  their  neighbourhood  will  prefs  towards  thofe  places  to  maintain  the  equihbrium ; 
and  to  fupply  the  places  of  thefe,  others  will  move  the  lame  way,  and  fo  on  to  the  places  ninety  de- 
grees diftant  from  the  Zenith  and  Nadir  ;  coniequently,  in  thoie  places  where  the  moon  appears  in  the 
horizon,  the  waters  will  have  more  liberty  to  defcend  towards  the  centre;  and  therefore  in  thofe  places 
they  will  be  the  lowell. 

Hence  it  plainly  follows,  that  the  ocean,  if  it  entirely  covered  the  iurface  of  the  earth,  would  be  of 
a  Ipheroidical  or  oval  figure,  whofe  tranfverfe  or  longeft  diameter  would  pafs  through  the  place  where 
the  moon  is  vertical,  and  the  conjugate  or  Ihorteft  diameter  where  fhe  is  in  the  horizon ;  and  as  the 
moon  apparently  fhifts  her  pofition  from  eait  to  weft  in  going  round  the  earth  every  day,  the  longer 
diameter  of  the  Ipheroid  following  the  motion  will  occafion  the  two  floods  and  ebbs  obfervable  in 
about  every  twenty-five  hours,  which  is  the  length  of  a  lunar  day ;  that  is,  the  interval  of  time  be- 
tween the  moon's  leaving  the  meridian  of  any  place,  and  her  return  to  it  again  ;  fo  that  the  time  of 
high-water  any  day  is  almoft  an  hour  later  that  it  was  the  preceding  day. 

The  time  of  high-water  is  not  precifely  the  time  of  the  moon's  coming  to  the  meridian,  but  about 
three  hours  after ;  for  the  moon  afts  with  fome  force  after  ftie  has  paffed  the  meridian,  and  thereby 
increafes  the  libratory  or  waving  motion  fhe  has  put  the  water  into  while  fhe  was  in  the  meridian  ;  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  a  fmall  force  applied  to  a  ball  already  raifed  to  fome  height,  will  raife  it  ftill 
higher. 

The  tides  are  higher  than  ordinary  twice  every  month;  that  is,  about  the  times  of  the  new  and  full 
moon,  and  are  called  ipring  tides  ;  for  at  thefe  times,  the  adtions  of  both  the  fun  and  moon  con- 
cur or  draw  in  the  iame  right  line  ;  and  coniequently  the  fea  muft  be  more  elevated  :  at  the  conjunc- 
tion, or  when  the  fun  and  moon  are  on  the  iame  lide  of  the  earth,  they  both  conlpire  to  raiie  the 
waters  in  the  Zenith,  and  coniequently  in  the  Nadir  :  and  when  the  fun  and  m.oon  are  in  oppofition, 
that  is,  when  the  earth  is  between  them,  v^hile  one  makes  high-water  in  the  Zenith  and  Nadir,  the 
other  does  the  iame. 

The  tides  are  leis  than  ordinary  twice  every  month ;  namely,  about  the  firft  and  laft  quarters  of 
the  moon  :  and  are  called  neap  tides  ;  becaufe,  in  the  quarters  of  the  moon,  the  fun  raiies  tlie  water 
where  the  moon  depreffes  it,  and  deprefTes  v»here  the  moon  raiies  the  water  :  fo  that  the  tides  are 
made  only  by  the  difitrence  of  their  actions.  It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  fpring  tides  do 
not  happen  diredtly  on  the  new  and  full  moons,  but  a  day  or  two  after,  when  the  attradions  of  the 
fun  and  moon  have  adled  together  for  a  confiderable  time.  In  like  manner  the  neap  tides  happen  a 
day  or  tsvo  after  the  quarters,  when  the  moon's  attraction  has  been  leffened  by  that  of  the  fun  for 
feveral  days  together. 

The  ipring  tides  are  greater  about  the  time  of  the  equinox,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  March  and 
September,  than  at  any  other  times  of  the  year  ;  and  the  neap  tides  are  then  alio  lefs,  becaufe 
the  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  fpheroid,  or  the  two  oppofite  high-waters,  will  at  tliat  time  be  in  the 
earth's  equator,  and  coniequently  defcribe  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  by  whofe  diurnal  rotation  thofe 
high-waters  will  move  fwifter,  defcribing  a  great  circle  in  the  fame  time  they  ufed  to  defcribe  a  lelTer 
circle  parallel  to  the  equator ;  and  coniequently  the  waters,  being  thrown  more  forcibly  againft  the 
fhores,  they  muft  rife  higher. 

All  things  hitherto  explained  would  happen  exadtly,  if  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  was  covered 
with  fea  :  but  fince  this  is  not  the  cafe,  and  there  are  a  multitude  of  iQands,  befides  continents,  lying  in 
the  way  of  the  tide,  which  interrupts  its  courfe ;  therefore  in  many  places  near  the  ftiores  there  ariie  a 
great  variety  of  other  appearances,  b.fides  thofe  already  mentioned,  which  require  particular  folu- 
tions,  wherein  the  fituation  of  the  ftiore,  ftraits,  and  other  objefts,  muft  neceflfarily  be  confidered;  for 
inftance,  as  the  fea  has  no  vifible  pafTage  between  Europe  and  Africa,  let  them  be  confidered  as  one 
o  conti- 
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continent,  extending  from  feventy-two  degrees  nortli  to  thirty-four  degrees  fouth,  the  middle  between 
thofe  two  will  be  near  Cape  Blanco,  in  the  latitude  of  nineteen  degrees  nortli ;  but  it  is  iinpofiible 
die  flood  tide  fhould  fet  to  the  weftward  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  Tike  the  general  tide  following 
the  courfe  of  the  moon,  becaufe  the  continent  for  above  fifty  degrees  north  and  fouth  bounds  that  fca 
on  the  caft ;  and  therefore,  if  any  regular  tide,  as  proceeding  from  the  motion  of  the  fea  from  eafc  to 
weft,  fhould  reach  this  place,  it  muft  either  come  from  the  north  of  Europe  fouthward,  or  from  the 
fouth  of  Africa  northward,  to  the  faid  latitudes  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa. 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  common  experience,  that  the  flood  tide  fets  to  the  fouthward  along 
the  coaft  of  Norway,  from  the  NortJi  Cape  to  the  Naze,  or  entrance  of  the  Baltic  fea,  and  fo  proceeds 
to  the  fouthward  along  tlie  eaft  coaft  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  its  pafiage  fupplies  all  theie  ports  with 
the  tide  one  after  another,  the  coaft  of  Scotland  having  the  tide  firft,  becaufe  it  proceeds  from  the 
northward  to  the  fouthward  ;  and  thus,  on  the  days  of  the  full  or  cliange,  it  is  high-water  at  Aber- 
deen at  forty-five  minutes  after  twelve  at  night  •,  but  at  Tinmouth-bar  not  till  three  in  the  morning. 
From  hence,  rolling  to  the  fouthward,  it  makes  high-water  at  the  Spurn  a  little  after  five,  but  not  till 
fix  at  Hull,  by  reafon  of  the  time  required  for  its  paffing  up  the  river ;  from  thence  pafTing  over  the 
Well-bank  into  Yarmouth  Roads,  it  makes  high-water  there  a  little  after  eight,  but  in  the  Pier  not 
till  nine,  and  it  requires  an  hour  more  to  make  high-water  at  Yarmouth  :  in  the  mean  time,  fetting 
away  to  the  fouthward,  it  makes  high-water  at  Harwicli  at  half  an  hour  after  ten,  at  the  Nore  at 
twelve,  at  Gravcfend  at  half  an  hour  after  one,  and  at  London  at  three,  all  the  fame  day  ;  and 
though  this,  at  firft  fight,  I'ecms  tocontradift  the  hypothefis  of  the  natural  motion  of  the  tide  being 
from  eaft  to  weft,  yet  as  no  tide  can  flow  weft  from  the  main  continent  of  Norway  or  Holland,  or 
out  of  the  Baltic,  which  is  furroundcd  by  the  main  continent,  except  at  its  entrance,  it  is  evident  that 
the  tide  we  have  been  now  tracing  by  its  feveral  ftages  from  Scotland  to  London  is  fupplied  by  the 
tide,  whofe  original  motion  is  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  and  as  water  always  endeavours  to  maintain  a  level, 
it  will  in  its  paflage  flow  towards  any  other  point  of  the  compafs  to  fill  up  vacancies  where  it  finds 
them,  without  eontradifting,  but  rather  confirming  the  firft  hypothefis. 

While  the  tide  or  high-water  is  thus  gliding  along  the  eaftern  coaft  of  England,  it  alfo  fets  to  the 
fouthward  along  the  weftern  coafts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  a  branch  of  it  falls  into  St.  Gcorge's- 
channel,  the  flood  running  up  north-eaft,  as  may  be  naturally  inferred  from  its  being  high-water  at 
Waterford  above  three  hours  before  it  is  high-water  at  Dublin,  and  near  three  quarters  ebb  at  Dublia 
before  it  is  high-water  at  the  lile  of  Man. 

But  it  will  be  fufficient  for  our  purpofe  to  trace  the  tides  on  our  own  coaft  -,  and  therefore  we  fhall 
return  to  the  Britifti  channel,  where  v/e  find  the  tides  fet  to  the  fouthward  from  the  coaft  of  Ireland, 
and  in  its  paflage  a  branch  of  it  falls  into  the  Britifti  channel  between  the  Lizard  and  Uftiant.  Its  pro- 
grefs  to  the  fouthward  may  be  eafily  proved  by  its  being  high-water  on  the  full  and  change  at  Cape 
Clear  at  four,  at  Uftiant  at  fix,  and  at  the  Lizard  at  feven.  The  Lizard  and  Ufliant  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  chops  of  the  Britilh  channel,  betv^een  which  the  flood  fets  to  the  eaflrward  along  the  coaft 
of  England  and  France,  till  it  comes  to  the  Galloper  or  Goodwin-fands,  where  it  meets  the  tide  above- 
mentioned  fetting  to  the  fouthward,  along  the  coaft  of  England  to  the  Thames  :  where  thofe  two 
tides  meeting,  greatly  contribute  to  the  fending  a  ftrong  tide  up  the  Thames  to  London.  And 
hence  we  may  account  for  a  very  Angular  phainoraenon  that  fometimes  happens  in  the  river,  and  has 
been  confidered  as  a  prodigy,  we  mean  a  double  flux  and  reflux  :  for  when  the  natural  courfe  of  the 
tide  is  interrupted  by  a  fudden  change  of  the  wind,  driving  one  back  and  the  other  in,  the  confe- 
quence  muft  be  a  double  flux  and  reflux,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  twice  high- water  within  three  or 
four  hours. 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  objefted,  that  this  courfe  of  the  flood  tide  to  the  eaftward  up  the  channel 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  hypothefis  of  the  general  motion  of  the  tides  being  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  con- 
fequently  of  its  being  high-water  where  the  moon  is  vertical,  or  any  where  elfe  in  the  meridian. 

But  this  objeftion  will  be  eafily  removed,  if  we  confider,  that  the  particular  direftion  of  any 
branch  of  the  tide  doth  not  in  the  leaft  contradift  the  general  direftion  of  the  whole  •,  a  river,  whofe 
courfe  is  weft,  may  fupply  canals  that  wind  to  the  north,  fouth,  or  even  to  the  eaft,  and  yet  the  river 
keep  its  natural  courfe  ;  and  if  the  river  ebb  and  flow,  the  canals  fupplied  by  it  will  do  the  fame,  but 
not  keep  exaft  time  with  the  river  ;  becaufe  it  would  be  flood,  and  the  river  advanced  to  fome  height 
before  the  flood  reached  the  further  part  of  the  canals,  and  the  more  remote  the  longer  time  it  would 
require  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  if  it  was  high  water  in  the  river  juft  when  the  moon  was  on  the 
meridian,  flie  would  be  confiderably  paft  it,  before  it  could  be  high  water  in  the  fartheft  part  of  thefe 
canals  or  ditches,  and  the  tide  would  fet  according  to  the  coUrfe  of  the  canals  that  received  it.  Now, 
as  St.  George's  and  the  Bricifli  channels  are  no  more  in  proportion  to  the  vaft  ocean,  than  fuch  canals 
are  to  a  large  navigable  river,  it  plainly  follows,  that  among  thofe  obftruftions  and  confinements,  the 
flopd  may  fet  upon  any  other  point  of  the  compafs  as  well  as  weft,  and  may  make  high-water  at  any 
other  time,  as  well  as  when  the  moon  is  upon  the  meridian,  and  yet  no  way  contradift  the  general 
theory  of  the  tide  above-aflerted. 
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Of  the    Conftrudion   of  M  A  P  S  and   C  H  A  R  T  E  S. 

AS  It  ;s  Impoffible  to  reprefent  every  part  of  a  fpherical  furface  upon  a  plane,  in  its  due  propor- 
tion, without  diftortion  or  contraftion;  fo  every  map,  on  which  the  fuperficies  of  the  earth 
are  delineated,  v/ill  be  diftorted  in  fome  parts,  and  contradted  in  others ;  and  though  every  part  when 
truly  meafured,  will  be  found  to  agree  very  accurately  with  the  globe  ;  yet  the  appearance  of  the  whole 
will  be  different,  the  fame  parts  of  the  earth  exhibit  a  different  figure,  as  different  methods  of  pro- 
jedion  are  made  ufe  of.  The  two  principal  methods  ufed  in  delineating  maps  are,  the  Orthocrraphic, 
and  the  Stereographic;  the  former  fuppofes  the  eye  placed  at  an  infinite  diffance,  and  the  latter  in  the 
pole  or  center  of  the  plane  of  projedtion.  In  order  therefore  to  make  an  orthographic  projedion,  the 
following  obfervations  muft  be  carefully  attended  to. 

Conceive  the  eye  placed  at  an  infinite  dittance  from  the  globe  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  a  plane  to 
pafs  through  the  center  of  the  globe,  and  to  (land  at  right  angles  to  the  line  connefling  the  centers 
of  the  globe  and  eye;  if  from  the  eye  thus  pofi ted,  an  infinite  right  line  be  imagined  to  be  drawn, 
through  any  point  of  the  circumference  of  any  circle  delcribed  upon  the  furface  of  the  globe,  and  the 
fame  right  line  be  carried  about  the  circumference  of  the  given  circle,  till  it  return  to  th?  place 
from  whence  it  began  to  move  ;  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  if  from  any  point  in  the  circumference 
of  any  circle  defcribed  upon  the  furface  of  the  globe,  a  right  line  be  imagined  to  fail  perpendicular 
on  the  given  plane,  and  that  this  line  be  carried  round  the  circumference  of  the  given  circle^  con- 
ftantly  perpendicularly  to  the  plane,  and  parallel  to  itfclf,  it  wi:l  defcribe  on  the  cutting  plane  an  or- 
thographic reprefentation  of  that  circle  -,  and  after  the  fame  manner,  ii  rays  infinitely  lono-  be  ima- 
gined to  flow  from  the  eye  to  the  circumference  of  every  circle  defcribed  upon  the  globe,  and  thefe 
rays  be  carried  about  the  circumference  of  each  refpedlive  circle  till  they  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  btgan  to  move,  they  will  trace  out  on  the  given  plane,  what  is  called  an  orthographic 
proieftion  of  the  fphere. 

This  parallelifm  and  perpendicularity  of  the  generatirrg  ana  defcribing  ray,  is  the  effential  and  pri- 
mary property  of  orthographic  projedion;  and  though,  according  to  the  Euclidian  idra  of  parallel 
lines,  they  can  never  be  conceived  to  meet  if  infinitely  produced;  yet  if  we  confider  the  infinitely 
fmall  inclination  of  the  infinitely  fmall  portion  of  the  incident  rays,  intercepted  between  the  furface 
of  the  fphere  and  the  plane,  the  inclination  itfclf  vanifhes,  and  the  parallel  and  perpendicular  property 
adually  exifts. 

We  fhall  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the  nature  of  orthographic  projection,  as  maps  are  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  drawn  in  that  manner,  its  principal  ufe  being  the  aftronomical  computations,  to  which  it  is  ex- 
cellently adapted. 

The  Stereographic  projedion  is  that  on  which  our  maps  are  generally  made,  and  depends  upon 
this  principle  :  That  if  the  plane  of  any  meridian  be  fuppofed  the  plane  of  proj  dion,  then  an  eye 
placed  in  one  pole  of  that  meridian  will  projed  all  the  circles  in  the  oppofite  hemifphere  into  circular 
arches  on  the  fjid  plane  ;  and  the  diameter  dividing  it  into  upper  and  lover  hemifpheres,  is  called 
the  line  of  meafures.  The  map  of  the  world  annexed,  is  projeded  in  this  manner,  and  the  eye  1s 
fuppofed  to  be  fixed  in  the  poles,  and  the  equator  becomes  the  line  of  meafures.  And  hence  we  fee 
the  reafon  why  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitudes  lie  nearer  to  each  other  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  map,  than  at  the  extremities  :  confequently  the  parts  of  the  earth  are  diftorted,  and  exhibit  a 
different  appearance  from  what  they  do  on  the  globe.  And  hence  we  fee  the  reafon  why  no  fcale  is 
added  to  maps  of  the  world,  namely,  becaufe  the  miles  near  the  circumference  are  much  longer  than 
thofe  near  the  center.  The  conflrudion  is  performed  in  this  manner.  "With  the  chord  of  60  degrees 
defcribe  the  primitive  circle,  whofe  pole  will  be  the  center  of  the  map,  and  divide  it  into  ■^60  equal 
parts,  called  degrees.  Through  this  center  draw  the  right  line  00,  which  will  reprefent  the  equator. 
On  each  fide  from  the  centef,  fet  off  on  the  equator  as  many  divifions  as  are  necelfary  from  the  femi- 
tangents,  and  through  thefe  points  and  the  two  poles  ht  circles  be  defcribed,  which  will  reprefent 
the  meridians.  Then  fet  off  on  the  axis  or  right  line  90,  90,  pafTing  through  the  poles,  from  the 
center  as  before,  the  fame  number  of  divifions  as  before  on  the  equinodial  ;  and  through  thefe  points 
and  divifions  on  the  prim.itive  circle,  let  circles  be  drawn,  which  will  reprefent  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude. In  the  fame  manner  the  tropics  or  polar  ciicles  are  drawn,  the  former  at  23  deg.  29  min. 
diflant  from  the  equator,  and  the  latter  at  66  deg.  -^i  min.  Let  both  the  meridians  and  parallels  of 
latitude  be  properly  numbered  as  in  the  map  annexed  ;  and  then  from  a  table  of  the  latitude  and  lon- 
critude  of  places,  extrad  thofe  you  intend  to  infert  on  your  map,  and  make  dots  where  the  meridians 
and  parallels  belonging  to  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  thofe  places  interfed  each  other,  which 
will  be  their  true  places  on  the  map. 

Befides  thefe  different  projedions,  there  is  another,  commonly  ufed  in  the  conftrudions  of  fea- 
charts,  called  Mercator's  projedion.  We  have  given  a  map  of  the  known  parts  of  the  world  con- 
ftruded  in  this  manner,  which  depends  on  the  method  of  applying  the  globe  of  the  earth  to  a  plane, 
which  was  firft  accompliflied  by  our  countryman  Mr.  Edward  Wright,  by  the  following  ingenious 
conception. 

Suppofe  a  redangular  plane  was  rolled  about  a  globe,  till  the  edges  of  the  plane  met,   and  formed 

akindof  concave  cylinder,  inclofing  the  globe,   and  touching   its    equator.     Conceive  the  furface  of 

this  globe  to  fwell,   like  a  bladder  while  it  is  blowing  up,  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  pro- 

Dortionally  in,  latitude  as  it  does  in  longitude,  until  every  part  of  its  furface  meets  that  of  the  con» 
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cave  cylinder,  and  impreffes  th-reon  the  lines  that  are  drawn  on  the  globular  furface.  Then  will 
the  cylinder  or  redlangular  plane,  on  being  unroil.d,  reprefent  a  fea-chart,  whole  parts  bear  the  fame 
proportion  to  one  anotlier,  as  the  corrtfpondent  parts  do  on  the  globe.  But  both  the  meridians  and 
parallels  of  latitude  will  be  ftraight  lines.  Every  parallel  of  latitude  will  becotne  equal  to  the  equatpr, 
and  the  meridians  lenghtened  as  tne  parallels  increafe;  confequenrly  the  distances  between  the  parallels 
of  latitude  will  be  wider  and  wider  as  they  approach  the  pol.s  ;  and  thefe  will  increafe  in  proportion  to 
the  fecants  of  their  refpeftive  channels. 

■  Hencc:  it  appears,  that  the  fecantes  by  the  addition  of  the  diftances  of  the  parallels  from  the  equator 
are  obtained.  And  thefe  fevtral  diftances,  which  are  ca!k-d  meridional  parts,  being  difpofed  in  a 
table  correfponding  to  tlie  degrees  and  minutes  in  a  qu.Kl.ant,  trom  a  table  of  meridional  parts  •,  and 
thf-fe  fet  oft  from  the  equator,  and  on  the  oeridian  both  ways  to-vards  the  north  and  fouth,  will  give 
the  points  through  which  the  parallels  of  latitude  mud  pafs  A  view  of  the  map  annexed  will  expiaio 
this  conllruclion,  in  which  the  meridians  are  at  equal  diltances  from  each  other;  but  the  diftances 
between  the  parallels  of  latitude  unequal.  The  great  ufeof  this  projeftion  is  in  navigation  ;  becaufe 
on  it  the  rhumb  line,  or  the  traft  a  fl:i[)  dellribes  on  the  furface  ot  the  ocean  in  failing  on  a  fingle 
courfe,  i?  reprefented  by  a  ftrait  line,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  any  other  projeclion,  where  the  feveral 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  reprefcntcd  in  a  true  proportion  to  each  other. 
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WE  fhall  begin  with  defcribing  thofe  countries  in 
our  hemifphere  that  are  firft  enlightened  by  the 
rifing  fun,  and  proceeding  with  that  glorious  orb 
from  eaft  to  weft,  fhall  regularly  advance,  viewing  in  pro- 
greflive  order  the  various  regions  of  the  terraqueous  olobe. 
It  was  in  Afia  that  the  all-wife  Creator  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  have  planted  the  garden  of  Paradife,  in  which  he  formed 
the  firft  of  the  human  race.  It  was  there  that  arts  firft 
were  known,  that  edifices  were  firft  ereded,  and  cities 
built.  It  was  Afia  that  became  the  nurfery  of  the  rifing 
world,  after  it  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  generai  deluge, 
and  from  thence  the  defcendants  of  Noah  founded  colonies 
in  all  parts  of  the  fpacious  earth.  In  Afia  the  Moft  High 
placed  his  once  favourite  people  the  Jews,  whom  he  en- 
lightened by  revelations  delivered  by  the  prophets,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  the  oracles  of  truth.  It  was  in  Afia  too, 
that  the  moft  glorious  inftance  of  the  Divine  love  was  ac- 
compliflied,  by  the  birth,  the  life,  the  doftrines,  the  mira- 
cles, thefuiFerings,  and  death  of  the  great  Meffiah.  There 
the  firft  Chriftian  churches  were  founded,  and  watered  by 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  There  Chriftianity  fpread  with 
an  amazing  rapidity,  and,  even  in  the  apoftolic  age,  was 
carried  from  Judea  to  India. 

Thefe  advantages  render  it  highly  proper  that  we  fliould 
begin  with  Afia,  which  is  alfo  fuperior  to  Europe  and 
Africa  in  the  largenefsof  its  territories,  it  extending  into  all 
climates,  from  the  frozen  wilds  of  Siberia,  where  the  hardy 
inhabitants,  cloathed  in  furs,  are  drawn  in  fledges  over  the 
fnow,  to  the  fultry  regions  of  India  and  of  Siam,  where, 
feared  on  the  heavy  elephant,  the  people  (belter  themleh  es 
from  the  fcorchingfun  by  the  fprcading  umbrella.  In  many 
parts  of  thefe  vaft  regions  the  ferenity  of  the  air,  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  the  delicioufnefs  of  the  fruits,  the  fragrancy  and 
balfamic  qualities  of  the  plants,  fpices,  and  gums,  thebeauty 
and  value  of  the  gems,  and  the  finenefs  of  its  filks  and 
cottons,  gave  it  fuch  charms,  that  intheearlieft  ages,  it  was 
the  feat  of  the  empires  of  the  Aflyrians,  Medes,  Perfians, 
and  Greeks,  and  its  inhabitants  were  poffefled  of  power, 
wealth,  and  opulence;  till  at  length  the  Mahometans,  the 
enemies  of  liberty,  and  of  the  polite  arts,  deftroyed  all  its 
ancient  fplendor,  and  rendered  the  mcft  fertile  fpots  of  Afia 
uncultivated  defarts.  However,  on  account  of  the  rich 
commodities  which  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia  afford,  the 
people  of  manydiftant  countries  ftill  carry  on  a  confiderable 
trade  with  each  other;  and  the  Indies  are  reforted  to,  for  the 
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fake  of  commerce,  by  fcveral  of  the  moft  powerful  nations 
of  Europe. 

With  refpefl  to  religion,  there  are  many  Jews  difperfed 
through  the  regions  of  Afia,  and  confiderable  numbers  of 
them  were  fettled  in  fome  of  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  many  centuries  before  the  palTage  to  thofe  coun- 
tries was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe.  Chriftianity  is  far 
from  being eftablifhed  in  Afia:  there  are,  however,  feveral 
fefts  tolerated  in  different  parts;  but  its  profefFors  generally 
groan  under  the  yoke  of  Turkilh  opprefRon.  The  two  fedls 
of  the  religion  of  Mahomet  have  over-fpread  one-third  of 
Afia,  and  almoft  all  the  reft  are  involved  in  the  groffeft 
idolatry,  under  different  forms;  the  moft  confiderable  of 
which  are  the  worfhippers  of  Brama  and  of  Foe:  befides 
thefe  there  are  the  more  fagacious  followers  of  Confucius, 
and  fome  of  a  far  more  ancient  fe£f,  who  derive  their 
principles  from  Zoroafter,  acknowledging  but  one  fupreme 
Deity,  whom  they  worfhip  under  the  fymbol  of  fire,  which 
they  efteem  the  brighteft  and  pureft  emblem  of  the  all- 
perfedt  God. 

As  to  the  extent,  limits,  and  boundaries  of  Afia,  that 
vaft  continent  is  fituated  between  25  and  148  degrees  of 
eaft  longitude  from  London,  and  between  the  equator  and 
72  degrees  north  latitude,  without  including  the  iflands 
that  lie  to  the  fouth.  It  is  about  4740  miles  in  length,  from 
the  Dardanels  on  the  weft,  to  the  eaftern  (hore  of  Tartary ; 
and  about  4380  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  moft  fouthern 
part  of  Malacca,  to  the  moft  northern  cape  of  Nova  Zem- 
bla.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  north.  On 
the  weft  it  is  feparated  from  Africa  by  the  Red  Sea,  and 
from  Europe  by  the  Levant,  the  Archipelago,  the  Hellef- 
pont,  Propontis,  Bofphorus,  the  Black  Sea,  the  river  Don, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  river  Tobol,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Oby,  which  falls  into  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
On  the  eaft  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  on 
the  fouth,  by  the  feas  that  wafti  the  coafts  of  Japan,  Chi- 
na, India,  Perfia,  and  Arabia. 

This  vaft  extent  of  territories  contains  a  great  number 
of  fovereignties,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  are  four 
empires,  which,  beginning  at  the  eaft,  j.re  thofe  of  Japan, 
China,  the  empire  of  the  Great  A4ogul,  and  Perfia;  with 
part  of  two  more,  viz.  Turky  and  Ru/Tia,  where  the  mofl 
confiderable  provinces  lie  in  Europe.  It  has  alfo  about 
thirty-three  kingdoms,  befides  the  governments  of  the  Na- 
bobs cf  India,  which  may  be  termed  monarchies,  as  they 
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are  now  independent  of  the  Alogul.  Of  thefe  kingdoms  the 
twenty  fix  following  are  on  the  continent,  and  the  other 
leven  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ifiands.  Of  the  foiiiier  ate  thofe 
ofi.Corcaj  2.  Samarcand  ;  3.  Beca,  in  Great  Tartary; 
4.  Kalg^har;  5.  Great  Tibet;. 6.  Little  Tibet;  7.  Xanyu; 
8.  Neck  bat;  9.  Barantola,  or   Lalla  ;   10.   Cochinchina; 

11.  Jaos,   111  the  peninfula  on  the  other  fide  the  Ganges; 

12.  Tonquin;  13.  Siam  ;  14.  Aracham  ;  15.  Acham  ; 
16.  Cochin,  on  the  peninfula  of  India  on  this  fide  the 
Gange<;;  ij.  Pegu,  or  A  va;  iS.  Cainboya ;  19  Calicut: 
20.  Bifnagar;  21.  Cjolconda ;  22.  Vizapcr;  23.  Min- 
greiia,  and  24..  Imeretta  in  Georgia  ^  25.  Sarta;  and  26. 
Yemen,    in  Arabia. 

The  fcvcn  infular  kingdoms  are,  i.  MacafTer,  and  2. 
Ternate,  in  the  Molucca  iflands  ;  3.  Borneo;  4.  Materan  ; 

5.  Achem,  in  the  ifland   of  Sumatra;  6.  Candy,  in  tlic 
ifle  of  Ceylon  ;   and  7.  the  Maidivia  iflands. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  dominions  cftablifhed  here 
by  the  Europeans ;  namely,  the  Spaniards  in  the  Philip- 
pine idaiids  ;  2-  the  Dutch  at  Batavia  in  the  ifle  of  Java, 
the  Spice  iflands,  Celebes  or  MacalTcr,  and  on  the  coajt 
of  the  ifle  of  Ceylon,  &c.  3.  the  Portuguefe  in  Goa,  and 
other  coafts  of  India.  Thel'e  have  all  an  abfolute  and  fu- 
primc  authority;  and  the  European  governors  have,  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  power  of  arbitrary  princes.  To  thefe 
we  fnall  fubjoin,  /).  the  Englifh  fettlements  at  Eort  St. 
Geor{;e,  Bombay,  i.c.  5.  the  French  at  Pondicherry,  &:c. 

6.  the  Danes  at  Tranquebar  and  Danefburg,  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  &c. 

The  lajiguages  fpoke  in  Afia  are  fo  numerous,  that  it  is 
impoluble  to  enumerate  them.  The  principal  are  the 
Japantfe,  the  Chinefe,  the  .Malayan,  the  Arabic,  Perfian, 
Tartarian,  Ruflian,  Turkifli,  the  modern  Greek,  and 
many  others,  almoft  every  country  and  ifland  having  a. 
diftincl  laiiLTuaae. 


A  concii'e  view  of  Afia,  beginning  at  the  eaft,  and  pro- 


ceeding to  the  wtih 
;  I.  The  empire  of  Japan. 
!  II.  China,  which  is  divided  into  north  and  fouih, 

III.  India,  comprehending;  . 

1.  The  peninfula  ot  India  beyond  the  Ganges;  contain- 
ing Cochinchina,  Tonquin,  Pegu,  and  Sum;  which 
latter  is  fubdivided  into  Alartaban,  Siam  and  Malacca, 

2.  The  peninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges ;  containing 
Decan,  Golconda,  Bifn.Tgar,  and  Malabar. 

IV.  Iiidoftan,  or  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  in- 
which  are  many  petty  kingdoms. 

V.  Great  Tartary,  Siberia,  Samojedia,  and  Afiatic  Ruffia. 

VI.  Perfia. 

VII.  Turky  in  Afia,  which  is  divided  into  Eaftern  and 
Weftern,  The  Eaftern  contains  Diarbeck,  Turcoma- 
nia,  and  Georgia.  The  Weftern  comprehends  .•\r.ibia» 
Paleftine  Syria,  and  Anatolia. 

VIII.  The  Afiaiic  iflands  are  divided  into  three  clafTes : 

1.  Thofe  on  the  Eai'cern  Ocean,  viz.  the  Marian  ot 
Ladrone  iflands,  Formofa,  and  tiicPhillippine  iflands. 

2.  Thofe  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  arc  the  Moluc- 
cas, viz,  Ternate,  Tidor,  &c.  and  the  Spice  iflands, 
namely,  Euda,  Amboyna,  Ceram,  Ternate,  Timor, 
Gilola,  tic.  Celebes,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon, 
the  Maidivia  iflands,  icr. 

3.  On  the  coaflj  of  Afia,  and  in  the  .Mediterranean,  at 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Le(bos  or  Mytelenc,  Chios  or 
Scio,  Samos,  Coos,  and  a  few  others  of  lefs  note. 

Though  ths  great  empire  of  Japan  is  compofcd  of 
feveral  illands,  none  of  which  bear  the  name  given  by 
the  Europeans  to  the  whole  country  ;  yet  as  it  is  fituated 
to  the  eaft  of  China,  and  is  too  confidcrabic  to  be  con^ 
founded  with  the  muUltude  of  iflands  in  tl;e  Indies,  we 
fhal!  begin  with  that  empire. 
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SECT.    I. 

Of  its  Situation,  Form,  and  Extent.  Tlje  Rocks  andlp'hhl- 
pools  en  tts  Coajls.  Its  Volcanoes,  Hot-Springs,  and  frt- 
quent  Earthquaka. 

TH  E  great  and  wealthy  empire  of  Japan  is  called  by 
the  natives  Niphon,  which  fignifics  the  foundation 
of  the  fun,  and  is  thus  named  from  the  largeft  of  the 
iflands  of  which  that  empire  is  compofed;  but  by  the 
Chinefe  it  is  called  Zippon,  or  Siphon, 

The  iflands  of  Japan  are  fuuated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
to  the  eaft  of  China,  and  lying  between  31  and  42  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  between  130  and  147  degrees  of 
eaft  longitude  from  London  ;  the  fun  rifci  there  about 
nine  hours  before  it  appears  to  us. 

Niphon,  the  largeft  of  thefe  iflands,  extends  from  fouth 
to  weft,  and  ihea  turns  up  to  the  north  ;  it  is  about  900 
milet  in  length,  and  in  fome  parts  near  360  in  breadth. 
To  this  ifland  are  added  two  others,  much  finaller,  and  fcpa- 
jrated  from  it  only  by  narrow  ftreights.  Mr.  Kiempficr  ob- 
fcrves,  that  the  empire  of  Japan  may,  in  many  refpedts, 
be  compared  to  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
being  much  after  the  fame  manner,  though  in  a  more 
«mincnt  degree,  divided  and  broke  through  by  forelands, 
arms  of  the  fea,  great  bays,  and  inlets,  running  deep  into 
the  country,  and  forming  many  fmall  iflands,  peninfulas, 
gulphs,  and  harbours.  Befides,  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
is  foveieign  of  three  kingdoms,  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland;  fo  likewife,  he  adds,  the  Japanefe  emperor  hath 
(he  fupreme  jurifdidiion  of  three  iflands.  The  firft  and 
largeft,  called  Niphon,  runs  lengthways,  from  eaft  to  weft, 
in  the  form  ot  a  jaw-bone,  whole  crooked  part  is  turned 
to  the  north.  A  narrow  channel,  or  ftreight,  full  of  rocks 
aird  iflaods,  fgmc  inhabited',  fvme  uninhabited*  put»  it 


from  the  fecond,  which  is  next  to  it  in  largenefs :  arid,  from 
its  lying  to  the  fouth-wcil  of  Niphon,  is  called  Saikokf,  or 
the  Weftern  Country  ;  and  is  about  592  Englifti  miles  ir» 
circumference.  The  third  ifland  is  fituated  between  the 
firft  and  fecond,  and  is  nearly  of  a  fquare  figure;  and,  from 
its  being  divided  into  four  provinces,  the  Japanefe  call  it 
Sikokf,  or  the  Country  of  Four.  Thefe  three  large  iflands 
arecncompaflcdby  an  inconceivablenumberyf  others,  fome 
of  which  are  fmall,  rocky,  and  barren  ;  others,  large,  rich, 
and  fo  fruitful  as  to  be  governed  by  petty  princes. 

Thefe  iflands,  to  which  are  added  two  more  conquered 
from  the  kingdom  of  Corea,  are  divided  into  fixty-eight 
provinces,  and  thefe  again  into  fix  hundred  and  four 
leftlr  diftridts.  It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that,  befides  the 
iflands  and  provinces  already  mentioned,  there  are  fotne  at 
a  greater  diftance,  which,  though  they  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  empire  of  Japan,  either  acknowledjie  the 
emperor's  fuprcmacy,  or  live  under  his  protet^tion. 

The  borders  of  the  empire  are  fecured  by  its  rocky,  moun- 
tainous coafts,  and  a  tempcftuous  fea,  which,  on  account 
of  its  fhallownefs,  will  admit  none  bi:t  fmall  veftels,  nor 
can  thofe  approach  without  imminent  danger ;  for  the  depth 
of  moft  of  the  gulphs  and  harbours  being  yet  unknown, 
and  others,  which  the  pilots  of  the  country  arc  better  ac- 
quainted with,  being  unfit  to  fccurc  Ihips  of  eonfiderable 
burthen,  it  feems  as  if  nature  defigned  thefe  iflands  to  be  a 
kind  of  little  world,  independent  of  the  reft  ;  efpecially  as 
they  poflcfs  whatever  is  neccflary  to  render  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  pleafant  and  delightful,  and  to  enable  them  to 
fubfift  without  a  commerce  with  diftant  nations. 

The  coafts  of  Japan  arc  alfo  fecured  by  two  remarkable 
and  dangerous  whirlpools.  The  one  lying  near  Simabara, 
is  at  high-water  even  with  the  furface  of  the  .l-a  ;  but  the 
tide  no  fooner. begins  to  ebb,  than,  after  fome  violent  turn- 
ings, it  is  faid  fuddeidy  to  fiuk  to  the  depth  of  fifteca 
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fathoms,  fwaliowipg  Up  with  great  force  the  fliips,  boats, 
and  whatever,  at  that  fatal  juncture,  comes  within  its  reach, 
and  dafhing  them  to  pieces  againft  the  rocks  at  the  bottom, 
v.'htrj  they  fometifnes  remain  under  water,  and  at  others 
are  thrown  cut  again  at  many  miles  diitaiice.  The  other, 
which  lici,  near  the  coaft  of  the  province  of  Kijnnkuni, 
riifhes  with  a  loud  boifterous  noife  about  a  fmall  rocky 
iiland,  which,  by  the  violence  of  the  motion,  is  kept  in  a 
perpetual  trembling.  But  though  this  has  a  very  formi- 
dable appearance,  it  is  efteemed  lefs  dangerous  than  the 
other  ;  for  as  its  noife  may  be  heard  at  a  confiderable 
t]i(tance   it  may  be  eafilv  avoided. 

Water-fpoutS  are  alfo  frequently  obferved  to  rife  in  the 
feas   of  Japan,   and    to   turn   towards  the  coafts.     Thefe   _ 

the  ignorant  Japanefe  fancy  are  a  kind  of  water-dragons,  j  nor  to   the  extreme  cold 'and  fevere  frofts  of  the  more 
with   a  long  watery  tail,   flying  up   into   the   air  with  a  i  northern  regions  :  for  it  is  well  known,  that  in  general  no 

countries  are  fo  fruitful,  and   none  fo  pleafant  and  a^iee- 


fttenon  ;  fome  attributii;g  it  to  thofc  places  being  fixed  on 
the  immoveable  centre  of  the  earth  ;  and  others  fuppofiiii. 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  faniStity  of  thofe  places,  and  tu 
the  powerful  piotedtion  of  thtir  tutelar  gods. 


SECT.    ir. 

J  general  Jccoknt  of  the  Climate,  Soil,  PiQiiuce,  and  Riverv 
of  Japan.  Of  its  Minerals  and  Gem-,  Trecs^  thnd;, 
Phvits,  Fh-vucrs,  and  different  Kinds  of  Corn. 

JAPAN  enjoys  a  happy  and  healthful  climate,  it  not  being- 
cxpoled  to  the   burning  heat  of  a  more  fouthern  fuii^ 


fwift   and   violent  motion;    for  which  reafon  they  give 
them  the  name  of  fpouting  dragons. 

Japan   is  very  remarkable  for   the  great  number  of  its 


able,  as  thofe  which  lie  in  between   30  and  40  denrees  oi' 
north  latitude.     The  weather  is,  however,  fubiect  to  frc- 


burning  mountains  :  particularly  not  far  from  Firando  is  jquent  changes ;  for  in  the  winter  tliey  have  fnow^  and  oretty 
■A  fmall  rocky  ifland,  which  hath  been  burning  and  tremb- j  hard  frolls."  On  the  contrary,  the  fummer^  particlilarlv 
Jingformanycenturies;  and  in  anotherfmallillandjoppofite  jduring  the  Dooidays,  is  extremely  hot,  and  thunder  and 
to  Satzuma,  is  a  volcano  that  has  been  burning  at  dif-  lightning  frequently  happen.  Rains  fall  throughout  the 
ferent  intervals,  for  many  ages.  On  the  fummit  of  a  |  vvhole  year  ;  but  with  the  greateft  profuflon  in  tlie  months 
mountain,  in  the  province  of  Figo,  is  a  large  cavern,  for- ;  of  June  and  July,  which  are  on  that  account  called 
merly  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  but  the  flame  has  ccafed,  |  Water-months.  However,  the  rainy  feafon  is  far  froni 
probably  for  want  of  combuftible   matter.      In  the  fame  coming  up   to   that  regularity  which  is  obferved  in  other 

and  hotter  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  country  is  for  the  mofl  part  mountainous,  rocky^ 

and  naturally  barren  ;   but,  through  the  indefatigable  care 


province,   near  a   religious  ftruiEluie  called  the  Temple  of 

the  jealous  God  of  Afo,  a  perpetual   flame  iflues  from  the 

top   of  a   mountain.      In   the    provihce    of   Tfikufen    is 

another  burning  mountain,    where  was  formerly  a  coal-  and  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  Ihey  have  rendered   it  fo 

pit;  but  it  being  fet  on  fire  by  the  careleflhefs  of  the  work-   fruitful  as  to  fupply  them  with  all  manner  of  nec'.fl"aries. 


men,  it  has  been  burning  ever  fince.  Sometimes  a  blacic 
imoak,  accompanied  with  a  very  difigreeable  ftcnch,  is  ob- 
ferved to  iflue  out  of  the  top  of  a  famous  mountain  called 
Fell,  in  the  province  of  Seruga.  This  mountain  is  faid 
to  be  nearly  as  high  as  the  pike  of  TcncriiT:  but  in  fliape 
and  beauty  is  fuppofed  to  have  no  equal  ;  arid  its  top  is 
covered  with  perpetual  fnov/.  Unfcn  is  a  large,  though 
not  very  high  mountain,  near  Simabara;  its  top  is  con- 
ftantly  bare  and  whitifh  f.-om  the  colour  of  the  fulphur, 
and  its  fmoak   may   be  difcerned  at  the  diltance  of  feveral 


befides  the  fifli  which  the  rivers  and  the  fea  afford.  Even 
the  mod  rocky  and  uncultivated  places  yield  plants,  fruits, 
and  roots  fur  the  fuftenance  of  the  natives,  which  their  in- 
digent anceilors  learnt  to  drefs  and  to  prepare,  fo  as  not 
only  to  render  them  fit  for  food,  butlikcwife  pleafinfj-and 
agreeable  to  the  taite.  If  we  confider  this  and  the  Aui^al 
way  of  living  of  the  Japanefe  in  general,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  this  vaft  and  populous  empire  is  fo  abundantly 
provided  with  all  the  neoefl'aries  of  life,  that  it  can  eafilv 
fubfiftof  itielf,  without  any  affiftance  from  foreign  countries. 


miles.  The  earth  is  In  feveral  places  burning  hot,  and  is  j  as  long  as  arts  and  agriculture  are  followed  and  improved 
fo  loofe  and  fpungy,  th.it,  except  on  a  few  fpots  where  :  by  the  natives.  Even  this  feeming  defefl  of  the  foil,  in  rc- 
trecs  '>:row,  one  cannot  walk  over  it,  without  being   in   quiring  the  moft  laborious  culture,   is  an  inftance  of  the 


continual  fear  from  the  crackling  hollow  noife  perceived 
under  foot.  Its  fulphureous  fmell  is  fo  ftrong,  that,  for 
the  fpace  of  many  miles  round,  there  is  not  a  bird  to  be 
I'cen ;  and,  when  it  rains,  the  water  bubbles  up,  and  the 
whole  mountain  feems  as  if  it  were  boiling. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  inany  coid-fprings  and  hot- 
baths  arife  upon  and  about  this  mountain  ;  among  which 
there  is  a  famous  hot-bath,  efteemed  an  infallible  cure  for 
the  venereal  difeafe,  by  the  patient's  bathing  in  it  for  a  few 
moments  for  feveral  days  together.  He  muft  begin  the  cure 
with  another  hot-bath,  which  has  a  more  moderate  heat, 
and  is  fituated  at  a  few  leagues  diftance.  As  foon  as  he 
leaves  the  bath,  the  patient  muft  go  to  bed,  and  endeavour 
to  fweat ;  and  all  the  while  he  ufes  the  waters,  he  muft 
keep  to  a  hot  warming  diet.  Befides  thcfe  there  are  many 
other  hot-baths  in  difilrcnt  parts  of  the  empire,  fome  of 
which  are  faid  to  have  extraordinary  virtues  in  curing  ex- 
ternal and  internal  difeafes. 

The  very  caufe  which  produces  fo  many  volcanoes  is  pro- 
bably the  reafon  why  this  country  is  more  fubjedt  to 
earthquakes  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  known  world, 
liiice  both  doubtlefs  proceed  from  the  vaft  quantity  of  ful- 
phureous and  nitrous  materials  difperfed  through  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Indeed  earthquakes  are  fo  frequent  in  Japan, 
that  the  natives  dread  them  no  more  than  the  Europeans 
do  ftorms  of  thunder  and  lightning.  They  imagine  that 
earthquakes  are  caufcd  by  a  huge,  whale  creeping  under 
ground.  Yet  lometimes  the  ii:ocks  are  fo  violent,  and  laft 
fo  long,  that  whole  cities  are  deftroycd,  and  many  thou- 
fands  of  the  inhabitants  buried  under  the  ruins.  Particu- 
larly in  the  year  1703,  an  earthquake,  attended  by  a  great 
fire,  which  broke  out  at  the  fame  time,  deftroyed  almcift 
•the  whole  city  of  Jcdo,  together  with  the  king's  palace, 
and  20c,oooofthe  inhabitants.  Yet  it  is  obfervable,  that 
fome  particular  places  in  Japan  are  conftantly  free  from  this 


kindnefs  of  heaven,  fince  it  keeps  up  among  the  inhabi- 
tants a  commendable  fpirit  of  labour  and  induftry.  Such 
in  other  refpedts  is  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  climate,  that; 
there  is  fcarce  a  hill,  though  ever  fo  ftecp,  or  fcarce  a 
mountain,  though  ever  fo  high,  which,  on  bcinti- cultivat- 
ed, as  moft  are,  do  not  fufficiently  reward  the  induftrious 
labourer  for  the  pains  and  care  he  beftows  on  them.  The 
country  being  divided  and  interfered  by  an  almoft  infinite 
number  of  little  iflands  on  the  coaft,  and  in  the  channels 
that  feparate  the  three  largeft  iflanJs,  is  alfo  another  in- 
ftance of  the  kindnefs  of  nature  :  fince  the  many  and  dif- 
ferent iflands  are,  with  regard  to  the  whole  empire,  vvhatdif- 
ferent  countries  and  provinces  are  with  refpedl  to  the  whole 
globe  :  for  differing  in  foil  and  fituation,  they  produce  all 
the  various  necefl'aries  and  luxuries  of  life;  and  there  is 
fcarce  any  thing  that  can  be  wifhed  for,  but  vvhat  is  pro-' 
duced  in  fome  province,  in  fome  ifland  or  other,  in  fucli 
quantities  as  arc  fufUcient  to  fupply  the  whole  empire.  Se-' 
veral  provinces  produce  gold,  others  filvcr,  others  copper, 
others  tin,  others  lead,  and  others  iron.  One  ot  the 
burning  mountains  throws  out  great  quantities  of  lulphur, 
which  is  alfo  dug  up  in  many  other  places  ;  an  J  another 
produces  the  white  clay  of  which  they  make  all  forts  of 
porcelain-wares.  From  others  are  brought  great  quantities 
of  timber  ;  and  from  others  pit-coal.  Others  breed  oxen; 
others  horfcs.  One  province  is  remarkably  fruithil  in  rice, 
another  in  chcfnuts,  another  in  figs,andanotherin  fruii.The 
coaft  of  one  province  is  famous  for  its  fhell-fiflr,  another 
for  its  fea-wceds  and  other  fub-marine  plants,  and  the  coalts 
in  general  afford  a  pleniitul  fupply  of  a  variety  of  fifh. 
Pearls  are  found  in  the  gulph  of  Omura  ambergris  upon 
the  coLifts  of  the  Riuku  iflauds,  and  fovcral  provinces  pro- 
duce cryftals  and  precious  ftones.  Nor  have  they  occafion 
to  fend  fcr  medicines  from  abroad  ;  the  many  mountains 
and   valleys  producing,    in   the    compafs  of  one  country. 


Cidamity;    The  Japanefe  reafon  varioiifly  upon  this  phxno- '  v^hat  plains  and  trees  grow  in  diflerent  climates, 
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The  country  is  alfo  plentifully  fupplied  with  frefli  water, 
and  abounds  in  fprings,  lakes,  and  rivers:  fome  of  which 
are  fo  large  and  rapid,  from  their  riling  on  fteep  high  moun- 
tains or  from  the  profufe  fhowers  of  ram  which  frequently 
fall  that  no  bridges  can  be  built  over  them,  and  they 
cannot  be  paflVd  without  danger.  One  of  the  moft  famous 
of  thefe  is  the  river  Ujin,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad  ; 
and  it  having  no  bridge,  it  muft  be  forded  over.  But 
fhe  force  and  rapidity  with  which  it  falls  down  from  the 
mountains  is  fo  great,  that  even  when  the  water  is  fo  low 
as  to  be  fcarcely  knee  deep,  five  ftrong  men,  well  acquaint- 
ed with  its  bed,  muft  be  employed  to  lead  a  horfe  over ;  for, 
befides  its  rapidity,  the  many  large  ftones  that  lie  at  the 
bottom  contribute  to  render  the  paflage  equally  difficult 
and  dangerous.  But  the  people  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  ford 
paficngers  a-crofs  this,  and  other  rivers,  to  prevent  their 
not  taking  due  care,  are,  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  made 
anfwerable  for  their  lives. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  gold  is  found  in  feveral  pro- 
vinces. The  greateft  quantity  is  melted  out  of  its  own  ore; 
but  fome  they  wafh  out  of  the  fands;  and  a  fmall  quantity 
is  alfo  contained  in  the  copper.  The  emperor  claims  the 
fupreme  jurifdiifion,  not  only  of  all  the  gold  mines,  but 
of  all  the  mines  of  the  empire,  none  of  which  may  be 
worked  without  a  licence  obtained  from  him  :  for  ot  the 
produce  of  all  the  mines  that  are  worked,  he  claims  two- 
thirds,  and  the  other  third  is  left  to  the  lord  of  the  pro- 
vince in  which  the  mines  lie  ;  but  as  thei'e  lords  generally 
refide  upon  the  fpor,  they  take  care  to  render  their  fhare 
nearly  equal  to  that  received  by  the  emperor.  The  richeft 
gold  ore,  and  that  which  yields  the  fineft  gold,  is  dug  up  in 
one  of  the  ntirthern  provinces  of  the  great  ifland  Niphon  ; 
thefe  mines  formerly  yielded  confiderable  quantities  of  that 
valuable  metal  ;  but  the  veins  there,  and  in  moft  of  the 
other  mines,  do  not  yield  near  the  quantity  of  gold  they 
did  formerly.  Among  the  other  gold  mines  there  is  one  in' 
the  province  ot  Tfikungo  ;  but  it  is  fo  full  of  water,  that  the 
people  have  been  obliged  to  dcfilt:  from  working  it.  How- 
e\er,  it  being  fo  fiiuated,  that,  by  cutting  the  rock  and 
making  an  opening  beneath  the  mine,  the  water  might  be 
cahiy  drawn  off;  this  was  attempted  :  but  there  happen- 
in"  to  arife,  juft  as  they  began,  fuch  a  violent  ftorm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  that  the  men  were  obliged  to  fiy 
for  (belter  ;  thefe  fuperftitious  people  imasjined,  that  the 
tutelar  god  and  protedlor  of  the  place,  unwilling  to  have 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  thus  rifled,  raifed  this  ftorm  in  or- 
der to  make  them  fenfible  how  much  he  was  difpleafed  at 
this  undertaking  ;  and  therefore  no  farther  attempt  was 
made,  for  fear  of  incurring  his  difpleafure. 

The  filver  found  here  is  very  fine,  and  there  are  mines  of 
it  in  feveral  places,   particularly  in  the  northern  provinces. 

One  of  the  provinces  alfo  affords  a  fmall  quantity  of  tin, 
which  is  fo  exceeding  fine  and  white,  that  it  almoft  comes 
up  to  filver :  but  the  Japanefe  make  little  ufe  of  this 
metal. 

Copper  is  the  moft  common  of  all  the  metals  found  in 
Japan.  Some  of  it  is  the  fineft  and  moft  malleable  of  any 
ill  the  world  ;  others  are  not  only  exceeding  fine,  but  mixed 
with  a  coiifiderable  quantity  of  gold,  which  the  Japanefe 
feparate  and  refine.  All  this  copper  is  brought  to  Saccai, 
one  of  the  five  principal  cities,  where  it  is  refined  and  caft 
into  fmall  cylinders,  about  a  fpan  and  a  half  long,  and  a 
finger  thick.  There  is  befides  a  coarfer  fort  of  copper, 
which  is  caft  into  large  flat  cakes,  and  fold  a  great  deal 
cheaper  than  the  other.  Brafs  is  very  fcarce,  and  much 
dearer  than  copper;  lapis  calaminaris  being  imported  from 
Tonquin  in  flat  cakes,  and  fold  at  an  high  price. 

Iron  ore  is  dug  up  only  on  the  confines  of  three  of  the 
provinces;  but  it  is  found  there  in  large  quantities.  The 
iron  is  formed  into  cylinders  two  fpans  long,  and  bought 
upon  the  fpot  by  the  Japanefe  merchants,  who  fend  it  to 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  As  iron  is  fomevvhat  dearer  than 
copper,  fuch  kinds  of  houftiold-goods,  hooks,  cramp-irons 
in  buildings  and  ftiips,  and  fuch  other  things  as  in  moft 
countries  are  made  of  iron,  ate  in  Japan  made  of  copper  : 
they  do  not  however  drefs  their  provilions  in  veflels  of  that 
metal,  but  have  a  particular  fort  of  light  kettles  made  ot 
a  compofition  of  iron. 

Coals  are  dug  up  in  great  quantities  in  moft  of  the  nor- 
thern provinces. 


Japan. 


Agates  of  feveral  forts,  fome  of  which  are  extraordinarv 
fine,  and  of  a  bluifh  colour,  refembling  fapphires,  and 
alfo  cornelians  and  jafpers  are  brought  from  a  mountain 
on  the  northern  extremities  of  the  province  of  Osju. 

Pearls,  bv  the  Japanefe  called  fhell-jewels,  are  found 
almoft  every  where  about  Saikokf  in  oyfters  and  feveral 
other  fea-ftiells.  The  natives  formerly  fet  little  value  on 
them,  till  they  learnt  that  the  Chinefe  were  willing  to 
purchafe  them  at  an  high  price.  The  largeft  and  fineft 
pearls  are  found  in  a  fmall  fort  of  oyfter,  not  unlike  the 
Perfian  pearl-fhell ;  for  both  valves  fliut  clofe  :  they  are 
about  an  hand  broad,  exceeding  thin  and  brittle,  on  the 
out-fide  black,  fmnoth  and  fhining,  and  within  pretty 
rough  and  unequal,  of  a  whitlfli  colour,  and  glittering 
like  mother  of  pearl. 

Moft  of  their  fulphur  is  brought  from  a  fmall  neigh- 
bouring ifland,  which,  from  the  great  plenty  it  affords, 
is  called  the  Sulphur  Ifland. 

formerly  it  was  thought  inacceflible,  on  account  of  the 
thick  tmoke  which  was  obferved  continually  to  arife  from 
it,  and  from  the  imaginary  fpedlres  by  which  the  people 
fuppofed  it  to  be  haunted  :  but,  at  laft,  a  man  of  courage 
and  refolution  obtaining  leave  toexamine  its  ftate  and  fitua- 
tion,  hechofefifty  refolute  fellows  to  accompany  him,  who 
going  on  Ihore,  found  at  the  top  of  an  eminence  a  large 
flat  fpot  of  ground  covered  with  fulphur ;  and  ever  fince 
that  ifland  brmgs  in  to  the  prince  of  iatzuma  about  twenty 
thefts  of  fiiver,  per  annum,  arifing  from  the  fulphur  dug 
up  there,  befides  the  profit  he  makes  of  the  trees  and 
timber  that  grow  along  the  (hore.  The  country  of  Sima- 
bara,  particularly  about  the  hot  baths,  affords  a  fine  pure 
native  fulphur;  but  the  inhabitants  dare  not  venture  to 
dig  it  up,  for  fear  ot  oftendin^  the  tutelar  genius  of  the 
place,  whom  ihey  imagine  unwilling  to  fpare  it. 

Here  alio  is  found  a  napiitha  vi  a  leddifli  colour,  which 
the  natives  burn  in  lamps,  inilead  oi  oil. 

Ambergris  is  found  upon  the  coafts,  chiefly  in  the  in- 
teftines  of  a  whale  which  is  frequently  caught  near  the 
fliore. 

All  forts  of  fubmarine  plants,  fhrubs,  corallines,  corals, 
ftones,  mufhrooms,  fea-fans,  algae,  fuci,  and  the  like;  as 
alfo  fhells  of  all  kinds,  are  found  in  the  greateft  plenty  in 
the  Japanefe  fcas,  no  ways  inferior  in  beauty  to  thofe  found 
about  Amboyna  and  the  other  Spice  Iflands:  but  the  na- 
tives fet  fo  little  value  on  them,  that  they  will  not  be  at 
the  trouble  of  looking  for  them. 

The  varnifh-tree  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  trees  of  this 
country  ;  it  affording  a  m.ilky  juice  which  the  Japanefe 
make  ufe  of  in  varnifhing,  or,  as  we  call  it,  japanning,  all 
their  houlhold-goods,  difhes,  and  plates  of  wood  :  which 
are  fo  highly  efteemed,  both  by  the  prince  and  peafant, 
that  even  at  the  emperor's  table  fervices  of  lackercd-ware 
are  preferred  to  thofe  of  gold  and  filver.  The  true  var- 
nifh  tree  is  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  pro- 
duces a  more  beautiful  varnifti  than  is  any  where  elfe  to  be 
found. 

Though  the  fruit  of  both  the  black  and  white  mulberry- 
tree  is  entirely  infipid,  and  not  fit  to  be  eaten  ;  yet  thisde- 
ie6\  is  fully  compenfated  by  the  extenfive  ufefulnefs  of  its 
leaves  in  feeding  filk-worms.  The  mulberry-tree  grows 
in  moft  parts  of  Japan,  but  in  the  greateft  plenty  in  the 
northern  provinces,  where  many  cities  and  villages  almoft 
entirely  fubfift  upon  the  ii'k  manufactures. 

The  kadfi,  or  paper-tree,  is  of  the  mulberry  kind. 
Though  it  grows  wild  in  the  country,  yet,  on  account  of 
its  great  ufefulnefs,  they  fan'plant  and  cultivate  it  in  feve- 
ral places.  It  grows  with  furpnfing  quickn;fs,  and  fpreads 
its  branches  very  far.  It  ;.ffords  a  great  quantity  of  bark, 
of  which  they  make  no  o  ,ly  paper,  but  fluffs,  cloth,  ropes 
and  fcvtral  other  thuvis.  But  a  farther  account  will  be 
given  of  this  tree  under  the  manufactures  of  Japan. 

The  fanfio  is  a  middle  fizcd  tree,  armrd  with  prickles. 
Its  bark  and  hulks  are  ufed  inftead  of  pepper  and  ginger, 
and  the  natives  eat  the  leaves  on  account  of  their  pleafant 
aromatic  tafte. 

Bay  trees  of  feveral  kinds  grow  in  Japan.  That  which 
bears  red  berries  exadfly  refenibles  the  cinnamon  tree,  both 
in  Its  ftiape,  and  in  the  figure  and  fubftance  of  its  leaves: 
its  bark  has  an  aromatic  tafte,  but   it  is  much  inferior  to 


the  agreeable  fweetnefs  of  the  true  cinnamon. 
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The  camph!rc-tree  alfo  rcrcmWes  a  bay-tree;  but  bears 
Mack,  and  purple  berries.  Th.c  country  people  prepare  the 
camphire  by  a  fingle  decoction  of  the  roots  and  wood  cut 
into  fmall  pieces.  This  is  extremely  cheap,  and  much  in- 
ferior to  the  true  Bornean  camphire,  which  is  faid  to  be 
gather-d  from  the  flumps  of  old  camphire  trees  in  the 
ifland  Borneo,  upon  incifions  being  made  between  the 
wood  and  bark. 

The  tea  (hrub,  though  one  of  the  moll  efteemed  plants 
that  grow  in  Japan,  is  allowed  no  other  ro  m   but  round 
the  borders  oJ  rice  and  corn-Helds,  and  in  barren  places  un- 
fit for  the  culture  of  other  things.     This  i;irub  grows  but 
flowly,  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  a  fathom,  or  m^re;  and 
the  rifing  ftem  foon  fpreads   into  many  irregular  branches 
and  twigs.    The  bark  is  dry,  thin,  andof  a  chcfnutcolour,a 
little  greyifhon  the  ftem,  and  inclined  to  green  on  the  extre- 
mities of  the  twigs.    1  he  branches  are  irregularly  befet  with 
leaves,  (landing  on  very  fma!l  toot-ftalks,  which  would  not 
drop  otl'were  they  not  plucked,  the  plant  being  an  ever-green. 
The  Rowers  come  forth  in  autumn,  one  or  two  together, 
not  unlike  wild  rofes,  an  inch  or  fomething  more  in  diame- 
ter, with  very  little  fmell,  white,  and  compofed  of  fix  round 
petala,  orleaves,  ftandingon  foot-ftalks  half  an  inch  long, 
•   which,  from   a    fmall   llcnder  beginning,  infenfibly  grow 
larger,  and  end  in  an  uncertain  number,  commonly  five  or 
fix  fmall   rouxid    leaves,   which  ferve  inftead  of  the  calyx. 
To  the  flov/ers  fucceed  the  fruit  in  ^^reat  plenty,  commonly 
compofed  of  three  round  capfuls  of  the  bignefs  of  wild 
plums  grown  together  to  one   qommon  foot-ftalk,  as  to 
a  center,  but  diftinguiihed  by  three  pretty  deep  partitions. 
Each  capfula  contains  a  hufk,  nut,  and  feed.    The  hufk  is 
green  inclining  to  black,  when  ripe  of  a  fat,   membranous, 
and  fomtwhat  woody  fubftance,  gaping  on  its  upper  fur- 
face,  after  a  year's  ftanding,  for  the  nut,  which  lies  within, 
to  appear.    The  nut  is  almofl  round,  and  is  covered  with 
a  thin  hardifh  fhining  chefnut  (hell,  which,  being  cracked, 
difcvers  a  reddifh  kernel  of  a  firm  fubftance  like  that  of 
a  filbert,  at  firft  of  a  fweetifh,  and  not  very  agreeable  tafte, 
which  foon  grows  rough   and   bitter.     The   feeds  are  not 
planted  in  a  continued  row,  which  would  make  them  grow 
up  in  hedges,  but  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other.   Eight 
or  ten   of  them  are  generally  put  into  one  hole  ;  moft  of 
them  being  naught.     As  the  fhrub  rifes,   the  careful  and 
induftrious  once  a  year   fatten  the  foil  about  them  with 
human  dung  mixed    with   earth,   which   is   neglefled  by 
o:hcrs.    They  muft  be  at  leaft  of  three  years  growth  before 
the  leaves  are  fit   to  be  plucked,  and  then  they  bear  very 
good  ones  in  great  plenty.     In  about  feven  years  time  the 
{hrub  rifes   to   a  man's  height;  but  as- it  then  grows  but 
flowly,   and   bears   but  a  few  leaves,   it  is  cut  down,  and 
the  next  year  many  young  twigs  and  branches  grow  out  of 
the  remaining  ftem,  bearing  fuch  plenty  of  leaves  as  abun- 
dantly repay  the  lofs  of  cutting  it  down. 

With  peadics,  apricots,  and  plums,  they  are  well  fup- 
plied  :  and,  in  particular,  they  have  two  forts  of  plums 
difl^erent  from  ours,  one  purple  and  the  other  white,  and 
both  granulated  like  mulberries. 

As  grapes  will  nat  eafily  ripen,  they  plant  but  few  vines. 
Strawberries  are  there  intirely  infipid  ;  and  both  the  rafp- 
berrles  and  bramble-berries  are  not  very  agreeable  to  the 
tafte.'  Cherry-trees,  and  the  like,  are  kef  t  only  for  thefake 
of  the  flowers,  as  are  by  fome  the  apricot  and  plum-tree>, 
which  they  improve  by  culture,  fo  that  the  flowers  become 
as  big  as  rofes,  and  in  the  fpring,  when  they  are  in  full 
bl,.;am,  afford  a  delightful  fight  about  their  temples,  and 
in  their  gardens  and  walks. 

Pomecitrons  are  to  be  feen  only  in  the  gardens  of  the 
curious  ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  different  forts  of  oranges 
and  lemons.  A  fort  of  lemons  which  refembles  the  peach, 
both  in  {hape  and  fize,  is  efteemed  the  beft;  for  it  has  an 
excellent  aromatic  flavour.  Another  fort,  that  is  much 
fcarcer,  in  fhape  and  fize  refembles  a  nutmeg,  and  is  ex- 
ceeding.four.  It  grows  rather  on  a  fnrub  than  on  a  tree, 
and  is  much  ufcd  in  cookery. 

In  Japan  there  are  three  different  forts  of  fig-trees  :  one 
called  kaki,  differs  from  the  European  hg-trec  in  feveral  par- 
ticulars. It  grows  on  a  tree  that  refembles  an  old  apple- 
tree,  the  leaves  being  long,  and  without  notches.  The  fruit 
in  fhape  and  colour  alfo  refeniblcs  a  reddilh  apple  ;  but  its 
flcfhy  part  has  the  tafte  of  a  delicate  fig;  yet  the  feed  is 
hard,  aiVdilmoft  of  a  ftcny  fubftance.    This  tree  is  no  lefs 
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admirable  for  its  extraordinary  fruitfulnefs,  than  for  the 
great  ufe  made  of  the  fruit,  which,  on  being  dried,  affords 
an  agreable  food  both  for  rich  and  poor.  The  fecond  fort 
refembles  th.it  which  we  have  in  Europe,  only  it  grows  on 
a  tree  with  broad  oblong  rough  leaves,  without  notches. 
The  third  fort,  which  is  very  fcarce,  is  the  European  fig- 
tree,  which  was  tranfplanted  into  the  country  by  the  Por- 
tugupfe. 

They  have  no  apple-trees  like  thofe  of  Europe  :  nor 
have  they  any  other  befides  winter-pears,  which  are  very 
plentiful,  and  grow  to  an  extraordinary  fize:  but  they  are 
not  fit  to  be  eaten  raw. 

Chefnut- trees  grow  there  in  great  plenty,  and  the  fiuit 
is  both  larger  and  better  than  ours. 

Walnut-trees  grow  chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces* 
The  nuts  are  inclofed  in  a  fleftiy  pulp,  and  in  lize  and  (hape 
arc  not  unlike  to  the  arcka-nut.  The  kernels,  when  trcfh, 
are  nnt  agreeable  to  the  tafte  ;  but  when  dried,  they  are 
more  palatable.  They  have  a  gentle  purging  quality, 
which  is  owing  to  their  fweet  oil,  and,  on  account  of  their 
many  medicinal  virtues,  they  are  ferved  up  at  table  along 
with  the  deflert.  The  oil  expreffed  out  of  thefe  nuts  is 
very  fweet  and  agreeable,  and  taftes  not  unlike  the  oil  of 
fweet-almonds.  It  is  much  efteemed  for  its  medicinal  vir- 
tues, and  is  alfo  ufed  in  drefling  provifions.  The  fmuke  of 
the  kernels  of  thefe  nuts  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  beft 
Japan-ink.  Another  fort  of  nuts,  called  ginau,  is  as  big 
as  large  piftacho-nuts,  and  grow  in  great  plenty  on  fine 
tall  trees  in  almoft  all  parts  of  Japan.  Thefe  nuts  afford 
an  oil  which  is  much  commended  for  feveral  ufes. 

Two  fort^  of  oaks  grow  in  thj  country,  both  different 
from  ours ;  and  the  acorns  of  the  larger  fort  are  boiled  and 
eat  by  the  common  people.  But  firs  and  cyprefs-trees  are 
moft  common  in  their  woods  and  forefts.  For  the  fake  of 
ornament,  they  are  planted  in  rows  along  the  roads,  and 
over  the  ridges  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  which  renders 
travelling  very  pleafant.  The  natives  plant  them  in  fandy 
and  barren  places,  good  for  nothing  elfe  ;  and  yet,  to  pre- 
vent their  becoming  fcarce,  none  muft  be  cut  down  with- 
out leave  from  the  magiftrate  of  the  place,  or  without  new 
ones  being  planted  in  their  room. 

The  finoki  and  fuggi  are  two  forts  of  cyprefs-trees  that 
yield  a  beautiful  light  wood,  remarkable  for  its  imbibing 
no  water.  The  emperor  has  fometimes  forbid  the  felling 
of  thefe  treesfor  any  ufe  whatfosver:  however,  littleregard  is 
had  to  orders  of  this  kind,particularlyin  theremoteprovinces, 
unlefs  the  tranfgreflbr  be  liable  to  a  fevere  puniftiment. 

Here  is  alfo  the  iron-tree,  fo  called  from  the  hardnefsof 
the  wood  ;  and  a  kind  of  maple,  of  which  there  are  two 
forts,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  this  particular,  the 
leaves  of  one  turn  purple  in  the  fpring,  and  the  other  in 
autumn,  and  both  appear  very  beautiful.  The  fafi-tree  is 
alfo  faid  to  change  the  colour  of  its  leaves  into  a  fine  pur- 
ple in  autumn. 

Japan  may  vie  with  moft,  if  not  all  the  countries  in  the 
known  world,  for  the  great  variety  of  beautiful  plants  and 
flowers  with  which  nature  has  adorned  its  fields,  hills, 
woods,  and  forefts.  Some  of  thefe  they  tranfplant  into 
gardens,  and  greatly  improve  by  culture.  Among  thefe 
is  the  tfubacki,  a  pretty  large  fhrub  that  grows  in  woods 
and  hedges,  and  has  flowers  not  unlike  rofes.  Of  this  fhrub 
there  are  many  beautiful  varieties.  The  fatfuki  is  a  flirub 
with  lily-flowers,  of  which  there  are  many  forts  ;  particu- 
larly two  kinds  that  grow  wild,  one  with  purple  flowers, 
and  the  other  with  thofe  of  a  fine  carnation  :  thefe  in  the 
proper  feafon,  are  a  great  ornament  to  the  hills  and  fields. 
The  fakanandfio  is  another  fhrub  with  lily-flowers,  but 
much  larger  than  the  former.  There  are  likewife  num- 
berlefs  varieties  of  feverfews  and  lilies  growing  in  the 
country.  The  firft,  being  improved  by  art  and  culture, 
are  the  chief  ornaments  of  houfes  and  gardens;  as  the  other 
are  of  defarts  and  uncultivated  places  :  nor  hath  nature 
been  lefs  liberal  with  refpeft  to  clove-gilly  flowers,  nar- 
ciffufes,  and  the  like.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  thefe 
feveral  flowers  fall  as  fhort  of  others  of  their  kind  grow- 
ing in  Europe,  in  ftrength  and  agreeablenefs  of  fmell,  as 
they  exceed  them  in  the  exquifite  beauty  of  their  colours. 
The  fame  obfervation  holds  true  with  refpeil  to  moft 
fruits  that  grow  in  Japan,  they  being  far  from  coming  up 
to  the  pleafant  aromatic  tafte  of  thofe  thatgrov/  in  China, 
and  other  countries  of  the  Eaft. 
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The  chief  produclions  of  the  fields  that  moft  contribute 
to  the  fuiiport  of  life,  are  by  the  Japanefe  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  the  iive  fruits  of  the  fields.  J'hefe  are, 
I .  Rice,  of  uii  ch  tilt  re  are  leveral  forts  ;  the  beft  has  not 
its  equal  in  the  Indies  ;  it  is  perieflly  white,  and  extremely 
iiourifiiin<r.  They  boil  it  to  a  pood  confifience,  and  then 
eat  it  at  their  mca's  inRcad  of  bread  ;  and  from  this  they 
alfo  brew  a  Ifrong  foic  of  beer,  named  faciei.  2.  Barley, 
with  which  they  feed  their  cattle;  i:nd  alfo  make  cakes  of 
ir.  Tliey  have  alio  a  fort  of  barley  with  purple-coloured 
cars,  which,  when  ripe,  are  a  great  ornament  to  the  fields. 
3.  Wheat,  which  is  extremely  cheap.  4.  A  fort  of  beans 
about  the  bi;j,nefs  of 'I'urkilh  peafe,  and  that  grow  after 
the  manner  of  lupins.  5.  Sobeans,  which  are  black  and 
not  unlike  lentils  V  thcfe  are  ground,  and  the  flour  baked 
with  fugar  in  feveral  kinds  of  cakes.  Under  thefc  five 
clafles  they  comprehend  alfo  India  corn,  milkt,  and  all 
forts  of  peafc  and  pulfe. 

They  hsve  exceeding  large  turneps,  which  the  natives 
cat  raw,  boiled,  and  piikled  :  likewife  horfe-radifh,  carrots, 
«ourd.-i,  melon.s  cucumbers,  and  fome  forts  of  lettuces. 
Ijut,  bcfidcs  all  the  abuve  plants,  there  are  numberlefs 
others  that  ;»row  in  the  fields  upon  hills  and  mountains,  in 
woods  ar.d  fortrts,  in  barren  and  uncuhivatcd  places,  arid 
along  the  fea-roa(tf.  Of  all  ihefe  there  are  very  few  but 
what  aftord  their  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  not 
oiilv  for  the  fu|>poit  of  the  cotnmon  people,  but  even  for 
the  luxurious  tables  of  the  people  of  quality.  There  is  a 
great  variety  "f  muflirooms,  mod  of  which  are  eat ;  and  of 
all  the  i'oft  iubniarine  plants,  there  is  hardly  one  but  what 
the  natives  u(e  for  food.  The  fifhermen's  wives  wafh,  fort, 
and  fell  ihem  ;  and  they  arc  alfo  very  dexterous  in  diving 
for  them,  and  bringing  them  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  II  om  twenty  to  fojty  fathoms  deep. 


SECT.     III. 

Cf  the  Btajls,  Birds,  hfcSls,  and  Reptihs. 

C"«ONSIDERING  the  great  extent  of  the  empire  of 
i  Japan,  it  is  but  fparingly  fupplied  with  four-footed 
hearts,  cither  wild  or  tame.  The  former  find  but  few  de- 
fart  places  where  they  can  increafe  and  multiply,  and  the 
latter  are  only  bred  up  for  agriculture  and  carriage.  The 
docf  rine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls  being  almoft  univer- 
I'ally  received,  the  natives  live  chiefly  upon  vegetables, 
and  know  how  to  improve  the  land  to  much  better 
advantage  than  in  turning  it  into  fixlds  fc*  the  breeding  of 
cattle. 

The  horfes  in  this  country  are  fmall  ;  but  fome  of  them 
not  iafetior  in  fliapc,  fwiftncfs,  ajid  dexterity,  to  the  Per- 
lian  breed.  They  here  ferve  for  (late,  for  riding,  for  car- 
riaoe,  and  plowing.  Bulls  and  cows  ferve  only  for  plow- 
ing and  carriage.  It  is  furprifing  that  the  natives  know 
nothing  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe  ;  but  probably  the 
cows,  as  in  other  cafK'rn  countries,  yield  but  litttle  milk. 
They  have  a  fort  of  buft'aloes  of  a  very  large  fize,  that  have 
bunches  on  their  backs  like  camels,  and  in  large  cities- f«rvc 
for  carriage  and  the  tranfponing  of  goods.  They  have  no 
elephants,  camels,  alles,  mules,  fliecp  and  goats,  and  but 
)cw  fwine,  which  were  brought  over  from  China,  and  are 
bred  by  the  country  people  in  one  province,  in  order  to  fell 
them  to  the  Chinefe  who  trade  with  Japan.  Dogs  are  very 
numerous,  but  thev  have  only  the  common  fort,  and  no 
grcyhouinds  or  Ipaxicls.  They  have  a  beautiful  kind  of 
cats,  which  are  of  a  whitifli  colour,  with  large  yellow  and 
black  fpots,  and  a  very  (hort  tail.  They  arc  not  fond  of 
moufing,  but  love  to  be  carried  about  and  carefTed,  parci- 
tuhrly  by  women. 

Of  (he  wild  beafts,  they  have  a  few  monkeys  of  a  docile 
kind,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  with  fhort  tails,  and  with 
naked  faces  and  backs.  They  have  alfo  a  few  bears  of  a 
iniall  kind  iu  the  northern  provinces.  There  are  likewife 
a  Anall  number  of  deer,  liajres,  and  wild  boars,, which  fome 
fcJIs  are  permitted  to  cat  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
Foxes  arc  very  common,  and  the  natives  imagine  that  they 
are  animated  by  an  evil  fpirit:  but  the  fox-hunters  are  very 
expert  m  catching  and  ftripping  thetn  of  their  fur,  which 
is  ufed  for  their  writing  and  painting  pencils.  P'rom  lions, 
tygcrs,  leopards,  and  fuch  other  voracious  animals,  Japan 


is  entirelv  free.  The  itutz  is  a  fiviall  four-footed  animal 
of  a  redtlifh  colour.  Another  larger  fort  of  it  is  called  tin. 
They  both  live  under  the  roofs  of  houfes.  They  ar>;  very 
dexterous  at  catching  fovl-  and  fifli,  and  are  fo  t.'.me  that 
they  may  be  ranked  \n  rhe  clafs  of  domeftic  animals.  The 
whole  country  fwarms  wiih  rars  and  mice.  Some  o'' the 
rats  are  tamed,  and  taught  to  perform  feveral  tricks.  Thofe 
which  play  with  mott  dexterity  are  to  be  feen  at  O'acca,  a 
city  lo  which  mountebanks,  jugglers,  and  men  with  fliews 
refort  from  all  parts. 

0(  tame-fowl  they  keep  chickens,  and  fometimes  ducks, 
which  are  killed  and  fold  by  the  meanefl  of  the  people,  to 
fuch  as  will  venture  to  cat  them  :  but  in  the  mourning 
years  for  the  death  of  an  emperor,  and  at  any  other  time 
when  the  empernr  thinks  fit  to  order  it,  no  living  creature 
whatever  may  be  killed  or  brought  to  marker,  in  any  part 
of  liis  dominions.  The  cocks  oftener  cfcape  than  the  hens  ; 
tliey  being  held  in  great  erteem,  chiefly  among  the  religious 
orders,  on  account  of  their  meafuring  time,  and  their  be- 
ing fuppofed  toforetel  f-iHure  changes  of  the  weather.  Tho' 
wild-fowl  are  naturally  fhv,  yet  in  this  populous  country 
they  are  fo  familiar,  that  many  kinds  of  them  may  be 
jufHy  ranked  among  the  tame. 

Cranes  are  the  chief  of  the  wild  birds  of  the  country, 
and  havethispri\  ilege,  that  itis  unlawful  to  fhoot  them  with- 
out an  exprcfs  order  from  the  emperor.  They  are  of  two 
different  kinds,  one  white  as  fnow,  the  other  afh-coloured. 
Of  herons  there  are  leveral  kinds,  which  differ  in  fizs 
and  colour.  The  chief  are  the  white  and  the  grey» 
both  very  common  ;  and  a  heron  of  a  bluifli  colour,  aU 
mo(t  as  big  as  a  crane. 

There  arc  two  different  forts  of  wild-geefe,  which  couple 
only  with  their  kind  ;  the  one  afh-coloured,  and  the  other 
as  white  as  fnow,  with  only  the  extremities  of  the  wings 
black.  Both  are  very  common,  particularly  the  grey  ones  ; 
and  fo  familiar,  that  they  will  not  fly  away  at  any  body's 
approach.  They  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  in  the  fields, 
and  yet  nobody  muft  kill  or  even  difturb  them  on  pain  of 
death,  except  thofe  who  have  bought  the  privilege  of  fhoot- 
ing  them  on  fome  tradts  of  ground. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  wild-duckf,  as  tame  as  the 
geefe.  The  male  of  one  of  thefe  kinds  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful; for  its  feathers  are  wonderfully  diverfified  with  the 
fine(t  colours  imagirwble  ;  the  neck  and  breaft  are  red  ;  the 
head  is  crowned  with  a  mod  magnificent  topping;  befides, 
the  tail  rifingobliquely,  and  the  wings  ffanding  up  over  the 
back  in  a  very  fingular  manner,  afford  a  fight  as  curious 
as  it  is  unconimon. 

There  are  pheafants  of  fingular  beauty  ;  particulariy  one 
kind  is  remarkable  for  the  various  colours  and  luftre  of  its 
feathers,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  tail,  which  is  about  a 
yard  long,  and  in  the  variety  and  mixture  of  the  fineft  co- 
lours, chiefly  blue,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  peacock. 
Woodcocks  are  very  common,  and  are  eat  by  fome  fedls, 
as  are  alfo  the  wild-geefe,  ducks,  and  pheafants. 

Storks  day  in  the  country  all  the  year.  Hawks  are  as 
common  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Ead  Indies.  The 
bed  falcons  are  caught  in  the  northern  provinces. 

The  mifago,  or  bifago,  is  a  voracious  bird  of  the  hawk- 
kind,  which  preys  chiefly  on  fifli.  It  makes  a  hole  in 
fome  rock  upon  the  coaib,  where  it  lays  up  the  prey  it 
has  caught,  which  is  obfcrved  to  keep  as  well  as  pickled 
fifh.  It  tades  very  fait,  and  is  fold  dear.  Whoever 
has  dilcovered  fuch  a  cave  may  make  a  good  deal  of 
money  of  it,  provided  he  does  not  take  out  too  much  at  a 
time. 

The  foken  is  a  fcaree  night-bird,  of  a  mod  delicious 
tade  ;  and  therefore  affords  a  didi  for  the  tables  of  people  of 
quality. 

Larks  fmg  much  better  here  than  in  Europe ;  and  night- 
ingales, if  they  have  a  good  voice,  are  fometimes  fold  to 
curious  people  at  a  very  high  price.  In  {bort,  fnipes,  fea- 
pies,  mews,  fea-ravens,  fwallows,  and  iparrows,  are  as 
common  here  as  in  Europe. 

Here  are  bees,  and  confequently  fome  honey  and  wax^ 
though  but  in  a  fmall  quantity  :  alfo  humble  bees,  wafps, 
gnats,  flies,  locuds,  beetles,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
infects  common  in  Europe  ;  befides  fome  other  remarkable 
forts,  the  chief  of  which  we  fhall  here  mention.  Among 
the  butterflies  there  is  a  large  fort  called  the  mountain- 
buturflv,  which  is  either  catirely  black,  or  curiouflv  diver- 
fified 
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fifieJ  with  white,  bl.ick,  and  other  fpots.     The  komuri  is 

a  biaatlful,    laffic,   fpotted,    and  hairy  night  fly. 

They  have  aifo  feviiral  very  extraordinary  kinds  of  beetles, 

among  which  is  a  brown  one  called  febi,  that  muft  appear 

very  curious  to  the  attentive  rve  of  the  naturalif}.     They 

are  of  three  kinds,  and  the  largeft  refemble  in  fhape  the 

flies  which  in  Europe  fly  about  in  the  evening  ;   but  they 

have  no  wings.     They  lie  in  the  ground  all  the  winter, 

and  creeping  out  in  fpring,  in  the  night-time,  faften  them- 

felvcs  to  the  trees,  or  whatever  in  their  march  they  can  lay 

hold   of.     A   little  while  after  they  burft,   and  their  back 

fplitting  lengthwite,  makes  way  for  the  deliverance  of  afly, 

like  a  beetle,   tliat  was  inclofed  v;ithin  it,  and  which  in- 

itantly  appears   much   bigger  than  the  prifon  in  which  it 

was  confined  ;  when   burfting  forth,  ^   fpreads  its   four 

wines,  and  flies  away,  fiiiging  with  a  loud  voice,  which,  it 

is  [aid,  may  be  heard  at  the  diilanceof  an  Englilh  mile.  The 

woods  and  mountains  are  filled  with  the  noife;  but  they 

gradu-llv  diiapp'  a--  in  tlie  dog-days,  when  they  are  faid  to 

creep  i;uo  th-?  -ground  again,    in   order   to  undergo  a   new 

mnamcrphofis,  and  that  they  may  re-appear  in  the  famejing  to  rank,  chiefly  confifts   in  the  richnefs  and  colour  of 

{i:ne   the   following  year.     Another  fmaller  kind    is   feen  i  the  fluff";  but,  contrary  to  the cuftom  of  moll  nations,  thev 

ufe  black  at  their  feftivals,  and  white  for  mournin".    The 
fame  fingularity  appears  in  fome  other  of  their  cuitoms. 


I         A. 

Fiuga  are  of  amiddle  fixe,  fliong,  brave  and  manlv,  civil 
and  polite.  This  is  alfo  obfervable  in  fome  of  the  north- 
ern provinces  in  the  great  ifland  Niphon  ;  but  thofe  of  the 
eaftern  provinces  of  that  ifland  are  diftinguifhcd  by  their 
big  heads,  flat  nofes,  and  mufcular  flelhy  features.'  Yet 
the  natives  of  forne  of  the  provinces  of  the  ifland  of  Sai- 
kokf,  though  (hort,  are  flendcr,  well  fliaped,  of  a  hand- 
fome  appearance,  and  arc  e.xiremely  polite. 

The  drefs  of  the  Japanefe  is  of  filk  or  cotton,  and  con- 
fifts ot  a  fhort  velt  next  the  flcin,  a  long  gowo  over  it  and 
which  is  pretty  Angular,  a  cloak  or  mantle  within  doors' 
which  they  pull  oft"  when  they  go  abroad.  Notwithftand- 
ing  their  being  (haved,  one  lock  alone  being  left  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  they  commonly  go  bare-headed  :  but 
when  they  walk  abroad  generally  make  ufe  of  an  umbrella, 
which  thofe  in  genteel  circumftances  have  carried  over 
their  heads  by  a  fervant.  Both  the  rich  and  poor  wear  a 
fword  by  their  fide,  or  at  leaft  a  dagger,  and  a  fan  in  their 
hand.  But  the  nobility  and  the  foldiers  have  the  privileire 
of  wearing  two  fwords.     The  diftinflion  of  drefs,  accord- 


later  in  the  year,  about  the  time  when  the  others  difap- 
pear.  They  fing  from  noon  to  fun-fet ;  but  their  mufic 
is  not  near  fo  Icud  as  that  of  the  others,  and  they  con- 
ti;u;c  abroad  till  late  in  autumn.  The  third  fort  differs 
fr.):n  the  fecond  only  in  finging  from  morning  till  night. 
The  females  of  all  the  three  kinds  are  mute. 

They  have  Cirt*iarides  of  feveral  beautiful  kinds  ;  but 
their  ufe  is  unknown.  The  fineft  of  all  the  flying  tribe  of 
infe(fts  is  a  Icarce  night  fly,  which,  on  account  of  its  in- 
comparable beauty,  is  kept  by  the  ladies  among  their  cu- 
riofities.  It  is  of  about  the  length  of  a  finger,  flender, 
round-bodied,  and  with  four  wings  ;  two  of  which  are 
tranfparent  and  hid  under  a  pair  of  others,  which  fhine 
with  the  fineft  polifh,  and  are  moft  curioufly  adorned  with 
lines  and  fpots  of  blue  and  gold. 

Among  the  infefts  are  fmall  mifchievous  creatilres, 
called  white  ants.  Thefe  live  together  in  community  like 
the  European  ants,  and  nearly  refemble  them  in  fhape  and 
fize.  The  Japanefe  call  them  piercers,  an  epithet  which 
ihey  well  det'erve,  for  they  pierce  whatever  they  meet  with, 
ftones  and  ores  excepted  ;  and  when  once  they  get  into  a 
vvare-houfe,  they  are  able,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  deftroy  all 
the  goods.  Nothing  has  been  as  yet  difcovered  that  will 
keep  them  off,  but  fait  laid  under  the  goods  and  fpread 
about  them. 

The  lizards  of  this  country  refemble  thofe  of  Europe. 
There  are  but  few  fnakes.  One  of  the  moft  famous  is  of 
a  green  colour,  with  a  flat  head  and  Iharp  teeth.  Its  bite 
is  followed  by  a  fpeedy  death  ;  yet  the  foldiers  are  very 
fond  of  its  flefh,  from  their  firmly  believing  that  their  eat- 
ing it  makes  them  bold  and  courageous.  Another  fort  of 
fnakes  is  of  a  monftrous  fize.  Thefe  are  found  in  waters 
and  upon  mountains ;  they  are  very  fi:arce,  and  when 
taken  are  fhewn  for  money. 


As  the  Japanefe  make  a  different  appearance  on  horfe* 
back,  and  the  drefs  ufed  at  home  does  not  refemble  that 
worn  by  travellers,  we  fhall  now  defer, be  the  the  latter.  To 
keep  off  the  heat  of  the  fun,  travellers,  inftead  of  an  um- 
brella, wear  a  large  hat,  neatly  made  of  fplit  bamboos,  or 
ftraw,  and  tied  under  the  chin  with  broad  filk  bands  lined 
with  cotton.  It  is  tranfparent  and  exceeding  liirht;  and 
yet,  if  once  wet,  will  let  no  rain  come  through.  "This  hat 
is  not  only  worn  by  men  on  their  journeys,  but  by  women 
in  cities  and  villages  at  all  times  and  in  all  weathers.  A 
traveller  muft  alfo  provide  himfelf  with  a  long  cloak  ao-ainft 
rainy  weather,  made  of  double  varnifhed  oil  paper,  and 
fo  very  large  and  wide,  as  to  cover  not  only  the  man  and 
his  baggage,  but  the  back  and  fides  of  the  horfe.  They 
alfo  wear  very  wide  drawers,  which  cover  their  legs,  and 
are  flit  on  both  fides  to  put  in  the  ends  of  their  long  gowns, 
which  would  otherwife  be  troublefome  to  them  in  ridino- 
or  walking.  Some  wear  a  fhort  cloak  over  the  drawers  ; 
and  fome,  inftead  of  ftockings,  wrap  a  broad  ribbon  about 
their  legs.  Ordinary  fervants  wear  no  breeches,  and,  for 
expedition  fake,  tuck  their  gowns  quite  up  to  their  belts, 
expofing  their  backfides  and  privy-parts,  which  they  fay 
they  have  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  be  afhamed  of.  As  both 
fexes  never  go  abroad  without  fans,  in  their  journeys  they 
commonly  make  ufe  of  thofe  which  have  the  roads  printed 
upon  them,  and  tell  them  how  many  miles  they  are  to 
travel,  what  inns  they  are  to  go  to,  and  what  is  the  price 
of  provifions.  Some,  inftead  of  fuch  a  fan,  make  ufe  of 
a  road-book.  Thefe  are  offered  tofale  by  numbers  of  poor 
children  begging  along  the  roads.  A  Japanefe  tucked  up 
after  this  fafhion  makes  a  very  odd  figure;  for  befides  iheir 
being  generally  fhort  and  thick,  their  large  hat,  wide 
breeches  and  cloak,  together  with  their  fitting  crofs-legg'd 
on  the  horfe,  make  them  appear  broader  than  they  are  long. 
As  to  the  bridle,  the  traveller  hath  nothing  to  do  with 
that,  the  horfe  being  led  by  one  of  his  footmen,  who  walks 
on  the  horfe's  right-fide,  near  the  head,  and,  both  he  and 
his  companions,  fing  merry  fongs  to  divert  themfelves  and 
animate  the  horfes.  This  cuftom  is  univerfal ;  for  none 
and  Alanufah'ures.  More  particularly  the  Manner  jn  [guide  their  horfes  themfelves.  The  great  men  are  carried 
which  they  make  Paper  of  the  Bark  of  the  Paper -tree  ;  their  \  by  their  fervants  in  a  kind  of  fedans,  though  the  journey 


SECT.     IV. 

Cf  the  Pcrfom  of  the  Natives ;  thc'/r  Dref  at  heme  and  when 
they  travel.  Their  Marriages,  Funerals,  Character,  Tem- 
per,  and  Difpofition.     Their  fkill  in   Agriculture,  Arts, 


Method  cf  making  Salt ;    the  Preparation  of  Tea,  and  the 
Manner  i?i  zvhich  they  drink  it. 

WE  fliall  now  proceed  to  the  rational  inhabitants  of 
Japan,   and   confider  their    perfons,  their  dreffes, 
their  origin,  religion,  and  manners. 

The  dift'erence  obfervable  between  the  inhabitants  of  fe- 
i-eral  provinces  in  their  fhape  and  features  is  as  great  as  if 
the  country  had  been  peopled  at  different  times,  and  from 
different  nations.  The  Japanefe  in  general,  particularly 
the  inhabitants  of  Niphon,  (eem  very  difagreeabie  :  they 
are  fliort  fized,  tawney,  with  flattifh  nofes,  thick  eye-lids, 
and  are  ftrong  and  thick-legged  :  but  the  defcendants  of 
the  eldeft  and  nobleft  families  are  more  like  the  Europeans, 
and  have  fomething  more  majeftic  in  their  fhape  and  coun- 
tenances.    The  natives  of  the  provinces  of  Satzuma  and 


be  ever  fo  long. 

Their  marriages  are  celebrated  before  fome  of  the  bonzes, 
or  priefts,  at  the  foot  of  an  idol  ;  where  the  bridegroom  and 
bride  have  two  tapers,  or  lamps,  put  into  their  hands,  while 
the  prieft  pronounces  the  words,  after  which  the  bride 
throws  the  toys  fhe  had  played  with  in  her  childhood  into 
the  fire  ;  and,  in  their  ftead,  receives  from  the  relations 
(jrefents  fuitable  to  her  prefent  condition,  together  with 
their  congratulations  and  good-wifhes.  At  length,  a  ter 
fome  offerings  made  to  the  idol,  the  whole  company,  at- 
tended with  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  are  conducted 
to  the  bridegroom's  houfe,  where  the  feaft  lafts  a  week  ; 
during  which  the  mufic,  dancing,  banquets,  and  ftrong 
liquors,  are  feldom  fpared. 

The  noble  and  the  wealthy  ftrive  to  honour  the  dead 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony;  and  drinking  at  the  funeral 

feaft 
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feaft  is  rendered  in  fome  meafure  expedient,  in  order  to 
difpel  the  aloominefs  excited  by  the  funeral,  and  by  the 
mournful  fongs,  fpeeches,  and  geftures  of  the  priefts ;  and 
more  efpecially  by  the  fuperftitious  charms,  pafles,  bills  of 
exchange,  and  other  knavifh  impolitions,  by  which  they 
pretend  to  keep  baclc  or  d ifperfe  thofe  malicious fpirits  which 
the  credulous  laity  fuppofe  lie  in  wait  for  departed  fouls,  and 
to  procure  them  a  comfortable  place  in  the  other  world. 

Notwithdanding  the  extreme  fupcrftition  of  the  Japaneff, 
which  appears  on  every  occafion,  their  behaviour,  from  the 
meanell  countryman  up  to  the  greateft  lord,  is  fuch,  that 
the  whole  empire  may  be  termed  a  fchool  of  civility  and 
wood  manner;.  Thty  have  fuch  an  innate  curiofity,  that 
were  they  not  abfolutely  denied  a  fre«  and  open  converfa- 
tion  and  correfpondcnce  with  foreigners,  they  would  receive 
them  with  the  utmcft  kindnefs  and  pleafure.  But  both  their 
love  and  hatred,  their  ellccm  and  contempt,  are  handed 
down  to  the  lateft  pofterity;  for  wrongs  and  injuries  are 
refented  by  fucceeding  generations,  and  mutual  enmities 
feldom  ceafe,  but  with  the  death  and  total  deftrudtion  of 
one  of  the  paities.  But,  notwithftanding  this  vindictive 
fpirir,  they  do  not  in  other  refpecls  want  generofity  and 
humanity  :  nor  are  they  at  all  deficient  in  peifonal  bravery. 
Such  is  the  education  of  theirchildren,  that  ideasof  courage 
and  refolution  feem  the  firft  and  chief  impreffion  they  en- 
deavour to  make  upon  their  tender  minds.  In  the  very  fir  ft 
liage  of  infancy,  when  they  cry,  warlike  fongs  are  made 
ufe  of  to  appeafe  them.  The  boys  when  they  learn  to 
read  have  fcarce  any  other  books  but  the  hiftories  of  their 
heroes;  and  grown'perfons,  when  in  company,  turn  the 
converfation  chiefly  upon  the  heroic  exploits  of  their  fore- 
fathers, calling  to  mind  the  niinuteft  circumftances  record- 
ed in  their  hiltories.  Hence  when  fires  art  lighted  at  night, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  which  is  leldom  done  but  upon  fom;:. imminent 
danger,  when  the  princes  are  to  fend  their  quotas  of  troops, 
the  people  crowd  to  be  enrolled,  carrying  their  arms  along 
with  them  ;  and,  in  time  of  battle,  are  fo  inflamed  with 
martial  ardour,  that  they  are  impatient  of  expofing  them- 
felves  by  rufliing  into  places  of  the  greateft  danger ;  nor  do 
they  want  proper  arms,  for  at  a  diUance  they  fight  with 
guns  and  arrows,  and  when  they  get  hand  to  hand  they 
make  ufe  of  pikes,  and  of  fabres  fo  fharp  and  well  tem- 
pered, that  they  will  cut  a  man  in  two  at  the  middle. 

Thcjapancfe  are  indulhious,  and  enured  to  hard/hips. 
They  are  fatisficd  with  little,  and  the  generality  live  on 
plants  and  roots,  turtle,  fliell-fifh,  fca-weeds,  and  the  like. 
Water  is  their  common  drink,  and,  as  hath  been  already  in- 
timated, they  go  bare-headed  and  bare-legged.  They  wear 
no  fliirts,  and  flccping  on  a  mat,  in(\cad  of  a  pillow,  lay 
their  heads  on  a  piece  of  wood  fomewhat  deprellcd  in  the 
middle  :  yet  they  arc  very  nice  in  keeping  themfelves, 
their  cloaths,   and  houfes,  neat  and  clean. 

The  Japancfc  are  probably  an  original  nation,  no  ways 
indebted  to  their  neighbours,  the  Cliinefe,  for  their  de- 
I'ccnt ;  and  though  they  have  received  from  them  feveral 
ufeful  arts  and  fciences,  as  the  Romans  did  from  the 
Greeks,  yet  it  appears  from  their  hiflories,  that  they  were 
never  conquered,  either  by  them  or  by  any  other  nation. 
While  the  Chincfe  are  jullly  confidered  as  a  crafty,  cun- 
hing,  covetous,  and  knavifh  people,  the  Japanefe  are  ad- 
mired foriheirftridt  honcfty,  faithfulnefs,  and  generofity; 
and  no  people  are  more  careful  to  breed  up  their  children 
to  a  love  of  thefe  and  every  other  virtue.  For  this  pur- 
pofc  thcv  have  a  prodigious  number  of  academies,  the 
principal  of"which  is  Frcnajam,  or  Frenoxama,  about  nine 
or  ten  Iniles  from  Miaco. 

The  Japanefe  language,  which  has  fcarcely  any  affinity 
to  the  Chinefe,  is  very  grammatical  and  copious,  abound- 
ing in  fynonimas.  They  in  general  write  like  the  Chincfe, 
from  top  to  bottom,  but  have  different  hands,  noneof  which 
refenibld  the  Chintfe  characters.  Indeed  feveral  profefTions 
have  their  peculiar  ways  of  writing,  among  which  one  runs 
from  right  to  left,  and  back  again  from  left  to  right. 

'I'he  Japancfc  are  perhaps  as  good  hufbandmen  as  any 
people  upon  earth,  and,  mdeed,  it  is  not  furprifing  that 
they  have  made  g^eat  improvements  in-a^riculture,  con- 
fidcring  not  only  the  extreme  populoufnefs  of  the  country, 
but  that  the  natives  are  denied  almoft  all  commerce  and 
Communication  with  loreicrners,  and  are  obliged  to  fupport 
thcmlelvcs  by  their  own  labour  and  induftry.     Hence  not 


Japa: 


only  the  fields  and  flat  country,  which  are  feldom  turned 
into  pafture- ground,  but  the  hills  and  mountains,  afford 
corn,  rice,  pulfe,  and  numberlefs  edible  plants.  Every 
inch  of  ground  is  improved  to  the  befl  advantage,  and  none 
can  behold,  without  admiration,  the  hills  and  mountain?, 
many  inaccefTible  to  cattle,  and  that  in  other  countries 
would  lie  wholly  neglected,  cultivated  up  to  their  very  tops. 
They  are  fkilful  in  manuring  their  ground,  which  they  do 
in  various  ways,  and  with  many  different  fubftances.  Flat 
low  lands  are  plowed  with  oxen,  fteep  and  hisjh  ones  by 
men,  and  both  manured  with  human  dung.  As  to  rice, 
which  is  the  principal  food  of  the  natives,  fuch  grounds  as 
are  proper  for  it  are  turned  into  rice  fields  ;  particularly  the 
low  flat  lands,  where  they  have  a  command  of  water,  and 
can  cut  canals.  All  lands  are  furveyed  every  year  before 
they  are  fown,  by  worn  furveyors,  who  are  proud  of  their 
fkill  in  geometry,  and,  as  well  as  the  nobles  and  foldiers, 
have  the  privilege  of  wearing  two  fvvords.  At  tiic  ap- 
proach of  harveft  they  are  furveyed  again,  when  it  is  com- 
puted what  the  whole  crop  will  amount  to,  which  is  ge- 
nerally done  by  guels  with  a  furprifmg  accuracy  :  but  if 
the  harveft  is  likely  to  prove  extraordinary  good,  theycaufe 
the  corn  upon  a  fquare  piece  of  ground  to  be  cut  and 
threfhed,  and  thence  compute  the  produce  of  the  whole. 
This  is  done  for  the  fecutity  of  the  landlords,  who  have  fix 
parts  in  ten  of  all  the  produce  of  their  iands;  and  the 
tenant,  for  his  trouble  and  maintenance,  the  other  four. 
Such  as  hold  lands  of  the  crown,  give  only  four  parts  in  ten 
to  the  emperor's  fteward.  But,  for  the  encouraijement  of 
fuch  as  cultivate  untilled  ground,  they  have  the  whole  crop 
for  the  firft  two  or  three  years.  Among  many  extraordinary 
laws  in  relation  to  agriculture  they  have  one,  by  virtue 
of  which  whoever  does  not  cultivate  his  ground  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  forfeits  his  title  and  poflelTions. 

As  to  curious  and  ufeful  mechanical  arts,  thev  want 
neither  proper  materials,  nor  induftry  and  application;  and 
are  fo  far  from  having  any  occafion  to  fend  abroad  for 
mafiers,  that  they  exceed  all  the  other  eaftern  nations  in 
ingenuity  and  neatnefs  of  workmanfhip,  particularly  in 
gold,  filver,  brafs,  and  copper.  Their  fkill  in  tempering 
of  iron  is  evident  from  the  goodnefs  and  neatnefs  of  their 
arms,  their  fabres  being  faid  to  exceed  thofe  of  all  other 
countries.  No  nation  in  the  Eaft  is  fo  dexterous  ii!  carving, 
engraving,  and  gilding  of  what  they  call  fowaas,  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  metal,  made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  with  a  little 
gold.  They  weave  filk  ftuffs  Co  fine,  neat,  and  even, 
that  they  are  inimitable  even  to  the  Chinefe.  This  is  the 
ufual  amufement  of  the  great  men  of  the  emperor's  court, 
when  in  difgrace  jor  banifhed  to  certain  illands,  where 
they  have  nothing  elfe  to  do,  butto  exercife  their  ingenuity 
in  this  or  the  like  curious  manufactures.  Their  porcelain, 
both  in  the  excellence  and  whitcnefs  of  the  earth,  and  in 
the  beauty  of  the  colours  and  painting,  greatiy  exceed  any 
made  in  China.  The  fams  may  be  faid  of  their  varniflicJ 
or  japanned  houfhold-goods,  which  are  furpnfingly  fine, 
and  the  varnifh  harder  and  more  durable  than  that  of  anv 
oiher  country.  1  hey  have  alfo  the  admirable  art  of  print- 
ing, which  they  probably  learnt  from  the  ChineL-. 

Their  beer,  which  they  call  f.iki,  and  v/hich  is  brewed 
from  rice,  is  much  better  and  ftronger  than  that  of  the 
Chinefe  ;  whom  they  alfo  exceed  in  drcfiing  of  their  pro- 
vifions,  which  they  generally  feafon  with  fpices  of  their  own 
growth.  Their  paper  too,  which  they  make  of  the  bark  of 
the  paper-tree,  is  (fronger,  of  a  better  body,  and  whiter 
than  that  made  by  the  Chinefe.  The  manner  in  which 
this  is  performed  defervcs  a  particular  defcription. 

Every  year  when  the  leaves  of  the  paper-tree  fall  off, 
the  young  fhoots  arc  cut  into  flicks  about  three  feet  Ion.', 
and  being  tied  up  in  bundles,  are  boiled  with  water  till  toe 
bark  fkrinks  from  the  wood.  The  fticks  are  then  cxpofej 
to  the  air  till  they  grovv  cold,  and  being  flit  open  length- 
ways, the  bark  is  taken  oft",  dried,  and  carefully  prel'ervtd. 
Afterwards  being  foakcd  in  water  till  it  is  foft,  it  is  fcrapcd, 
and  the  ftrongcr  bark,  which  is  full  a  year's  growth,  is 
fep.irated  from  the  thinner,  which  covered  the  younger 
branches ;  the  former  yielding  the  heft  and  whitelt  paper. 
The  bark,  being  then  cleanfed  from  all  knots  ar.d  impuri- 
ties, is  boiled  in  clear  lye,  and  conlfantly  ftirred  about  till  it 
is  grown  fo  tender,  that  on  being  flightly  touched,  it  will 
feparate  into  fmall  fibres.  The  bark  thus  foftcncd  is  wafhtd 
in  a  river  in  fieves,  and  conftantly  ftirred  about  with  the 
3  hands. 
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hands,  till  it  !s  diluted  into  a  fofc  delicate  woolly  fubftance, 
and  then  put  upon  a  thick,  fmooth,  wooden  table  to  be  beat 
with  ftir';^  rill  it  refcmbles  the  pulp  of  foaked  paper.  The 
bnrk  thus  prepared  is  put  into  a  narrow  tub,  with  the 
flini)  'nfufion  of  rice,  and  the  infufion  of  the  oreni  root, 
which-is  ii'fo  (limy  and  mucous;  and  being  mixed  into  an 
uniform  liquid  fubflance  by  ftirring  it  with  a  thin  reed,  the 
Iheets  are  formed  one  by  one,  by  taking  up  this  liquid  fub- 
ifance  in  a  proper  mould  made  of  bulrulhes  inflead  of  wire, 
carefully  laid  one  upon  another  on  a  table  covered  with  a 
double  mat,  while  a  fmall  piece  of  reed  is  put  between 
every  (hcet;  wliich  {landing  out  a  little,  ferves  in  time  to 
lift  them  up  conveniently,  and  take  them  ofF  Tingly. 
Every  heap  is  covered  with  a  fmall  board  of  the  fame 
Ihape  and  ilze  with  the  paper,  on  which  are  laid  weights, 
which  are  ac  firfl:  fmall  ones,  left  the  flieets,  which  are  as 
yet  wet  and  tender,  fliould  be  preilcd  together  into  one 
lump  ;  but  by  degrees  more  and  hea\4er,  to  fqueeze  out 
the  water.  The  next  day  the  weights  are  taken  oft",  and 
the  {heets  lifted  up  one  by  one,  and  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand  clapt  to  long  planks  and  expofcd  to  the  fun:  and 
when  fully  dry,  taken  ofF,  laid  up  in  heaps,  pared  round, 
and  then  kept  for  ufe  or  fale. 

In  the  province  of  Fifen  is  made  the  Japanefe  porcelain, 
or  china  ware,  of  a  whitifli  fat  clay,  which  is  found  there 
in  great  plenty.  Though  this  clay  be  of  itfelf  good  and 
clean,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  kneading  and  wafhing 
before  it  is  brought  to  the  proper  degree  of  perfection  ; 
which  is  attended  with  fuch  labour,  as  to  give  birth  to 
the  old  hyperbolical  expreflion,  That  human  bones  are  an 
ingredient  in  china-ware. 

In  feveral  maritime  provinces  fait  is  thus  made :  they 
clofe  in  a  fpot  of  ground,  and  filling  it  with  fine  loofe 
fand,  pour  fea-water  upon  it  and  let  it  dry.  This  being 
repeated  feveral  times,  they  take  out  the  fand,  and  put  it 
into  a  large  trough  with  fmall  holes  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
putting  fea-water  again  upon  it.  Jet  it  filtrate  through  the 
i'and,  and  then  boil  it  to  a  good  confiftence.  The  fait 
thus  obtained  is  calcined  in  earthen  pots  till  it  becomes 
white  and  fit  for  ufe. 

We  have  already  given  a  particular  account  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  tea-fhrub  in  Seft.  II.  but  as  tea  makes  focon- 
fiderablean  article  in  European  luxury,  we  cannot  here  for- 
bear dcfcribing  the  manner  in  which  the  Japanefe  gather 
and  prepare  it  for  ufe.  Thofe  who  have  a  great  number  of 
fhrubs  hire  day-labourers,  who  make  it  their  particular 
bufinefsi  arid  arc  very  dexterous  in  gathering  the  leaves, 
which  muff  be  plucked  one  by  one.  Thofc  who  gather 
them  thrice  a  year,  begin  their  firft  gathering  at  the  latter 
end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the 
flirub  has  but  few  leaves,  which  are  very  young  and  trn- 
der,  and  not  fully  operled  ;  thefe  are  reckoned  the  beft, 
and  are  called  imperial  tea,  and  by  fome  the  flower  of  tea. 
The  ("econd  gathering  is  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  when  care  is  taken  to  fort  them  into 
claiTes,  according  to  their  fize  and  goodnefs;  thofe  that 
are  not  fuUv  grown  coming  neareft  to  thofe  of  the  firft  ga- 
thering. The  third  gathering  is  made  when  the  leaves  are 
come  to  their  full  growth.  Some  negledt  the  two  former 
gatherings,  and  confine  themfelves  to  this,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  again  forted  into  difFerent  clailes,  the  third  of 
which  contains  the  coarfeft  leaves,  that  are  full  two  months 
grown,  and  is  the  tea  commonly  drank  by  the  vulgar. 

The  climate  of  Udfi,  a  town  and  diftriil  near  the  city  of 
Miaco,  has  been  obferved  to  be  fingularly  favourable  for 
the  culture  of  tea  ;  and  hence  all  that  is  drank  at  the  em- 
peror's court,  and  in  the  imperial  family,  is  cultivated  on  a 
mountain  in  the  fame  diftridt.  The  chief  purveyor  of  tea 
at  the  imperial  court,  who  has  the  infpeftion  of  this  moun- 
tain, fends  his  deputies  to  cultivate  thefhrub,  and  gather 
and  prepare  the  leaves.  The  mountain  is  pleafant,  and 
furruunded  with  a  broad  ditch  to  keep  ofF  man  and  beaft. 
The  flirubs  are  there  planted  in  walks,  which  are  fwept 
every  day^  and  care  mult  be  taken  that  no  dult  falls  on  the 
leaves.  'I'wo  or  three  weeks  before  the  time  of  gathering, 
the^men  muft  abftain  from  the  eating  of  fifh,  or  any  un- 
clean food,  leaft  the  leaves  fliould  be  injured  by  the  impuri- 
ty of  their  breath.  Duruig  the  time  of  gathering  they  muft 
bathe  two  or  three  times  a  day,  nor  muft  they  touch  the 
leaves  v/itbout  gloves.  The  fineft  imperial  tea,  being  thus 
gathered  ;ind  prepared  according  to  art,  are  put  into  papcr- 
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bags,  and  thefe  info  large  porcelain  velTels,  which,  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  leaves,  are  filled  up  with  common  tea. 
The  chief  furveyor  of  the  works  then  fends  them  up  to 
court  with  a  ftrong  guard,  and  a  numerous  attendance. 
Hence  arifes  the  great  price  of  this  imperial  tea;  for  the 
chief  purveyor  of  tea,  in  the  accounts  he  lays  before  the 
miperial  exchequer,  is  not  afhamed  to  bring  in  the  price  of 
fome  of  this  tea  at  one  obani  a  pound  :  tlie  obani  beino-  a 
gold  coin  worth  an  hundred  ounces  of  filver.  And  Mr. 
Kaempfer  obferves,  that  when  he  had  an  audience  at  court, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  in  waiting  prefented  him  a  difh  with 
the  folhwing  compliment  :  "  Drink  heartily,  and  with 
"  pleafure,  for  one  difh  cofts  an  itzebo;"  tha:  is  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  ftiillings  Englifli. 

The  Japanefe  ufe  the  following  method  in  prepnrino-  the 
leaves  :  when  freQi  gathered,  they  are  dried  or  ro;ifted^over 
the  fire  in  an  iron  pan,  and  when  hot  rolled  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand  on  a  mat,  till  they  become  curled.  This  is 
repeated  feveral  times,  at  each  of  which  the  heat  of  the 
fire  is  decreafed.  For  this  purpofe  they  are  carried  to  pub- 
lic roafting-houfes  as  foon  as  they  are  gathered;  for  if 
they  were  kept  but  one  night,  they  would  turn  black,  and 
lofe  much  of  their  virtue.  In  thefe  roafting-houfes  are  fe- 
veral ovens,  each  three  feet  high,  with  a  wide  flat  fquare 
or  round  iron  pan  at  the  top.  The  fide  juft  over  the 
mouth  of  the  oven  is  bent  upwards  for  the  roafter,  who 
ftands  on  the  oppofite  fide,  to  fecure  him  from  the  fire- 
that  he  may  be  able  conftantly  to  turn  the  roaftino-  leaves. 
They  have  alfo  feveral  long  tables  covered  with  fine  mats, 
on  which  the  leaves  are  rolled.  The  tea,  after  its  being 
thus  roafted  and  curled,  is  no  fooner  cold,  than  it  is  put 
into  earthen-jars  with  narrow  mouths,  which  are  ftopped 
up  to  prefer'i  e  it  from  the  air. 

The  Japanefe  manner  of  drinking  tea  is  very  difFerent 
from  that  of  the  Chinefe  and  Europeans.  Before  the  leaves 
are  ufed,  they  are  reduced  into  a  very  fine  powder  by 
grinding  them  in  a  hand-mill,  made  of  a  black  greenifh 
ftone;  after  which  it  is  ferved  up  in  company  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  the  powder  is  inclofed  in  a  box,  and  the 
reft  of  the  tea-table  furniture  is  brought  into  the  room' 
where  the  company  fits.  All  the  cups  are  filled  with  wa- 
ter, and  the  cheft  being  opened,  they  take  out  with  a 
fmall  neat  fpoon  about  as  much  of  the  powder  as  will  lie  ori 
the  point  of  a  pretty  large  knife,  and  put  it  into  every  dilh. 
They  then  mix  it  with  a  curious  denticulated  inftrument 
till  it  foams,  and  fo  prefent  it  to  be  fipped  while  hot. 

There  is  another  method  of  making  tea,  ufed  by  the 
vulgar  and  the  country  people,  who  ufc  it  as  their  com- 
mon drink.  Before  fun  rife  one  of  the  domeftics  hangs  i 
kettle  of  water  over  the  fire,  and  puts  in,  either  when  the 
water  is  cold,  or  after  it  has  been  made  hot,  two,  three, 
or  more  handfuls  of  the  coarfeft  kind  of  leaves,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  heads  of  the  family,  and  at  the  fame 
time  puts  in  a  bafket  of  a  fize  and  fhape  that  exactly  fits 
the  infide  of  the  kettle,  to  keep  the  leaves  down  to  the 
bottom,  that  they  may  be  no  hindrance  in  lading  out  the 
water.  This  is  to  quench  the  thirft  of  the  whole  family  all 
day,  and  therefore  a  bafon  of  culd  water  is  put  by  it,  that 
in  cafe  they  Ihould  not  have  time  to  fip  it  leifurely,  they 
may  cool  it  as  they  pleafe,  and  drink  large  draughts. 

As  there  are  people  in  Europe  who  teach  to  carve,  to 
fence,  to  dance.  Sic.  fo  there  are  matters  in  Japan  who 
teach  children  of  both  fexes  to  do  the  honours  of  the  tea- 
table,  and  to  behave  well  in  the  company  of  thofe  who 
drink  tea. 

We  fliall  now'  endeavour  at  leaft,  to  give  (he  reader 
fome  idea  of  the  fhips,  boats,  and  dilFerent  kinds  of  build- 
ings eredled  by  the  Japanefe. 


SECT.    V. 

Of  their  Ships,  Boats,  and  Houfcs.  The  Emperor's. Palace  ai 
Jedo  defcnbed-  The  Populoufncjs  of  the  Country.  A  Defcrip- 
tion  of  Jedo,  and  of  the  Cities  of  Miaco  and  Ofacca. 

THE  merchant-fhins,  which  ferve  for  tranfporting  men 
and  goods   from  one  ifland  or  province  to  another, 
are  the  largeft  naval  buildings  of  this  country.    They  are 
commonly  fourteen  fathoms  long,  and  four  broad;  built 
for  rowing  as  well  as  failing:    they  run  tapering  from  the 
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middle  towards  the  {Icm,  and  both  ends  of  the  keel  rife 
hi^h  above  the  vvjtcr.  The  I'em  is  broad  and  fl;it,  with  a 
wide  opeiiin-'  in  the  middle,  which  reaches  down  almofl: 
to  the  botC!;m  of  the  ihip,  and  lays  open  the  itifide  to  the 
eye:  for,  by  the  errperrr's  order,  no  ftiip  is  to  be  built 
without  fuch  aji  opening,  in  order  to  prevent  his  fubjedts 
from  attemptirrg  to  venture  out  to  fea,  on  any  vyage 
whatever.-  'J'he  deck  coiifiils  only  of  deal- boards  laid  loofe, 
and,  when  the  Pn'rp  is  fully  laden,  rifcs  but  little  above  the 
furfact  of  the  water.  It  is  aiinoft  covered  with  a  f<jrt  of 
cabin,  which  projects  out  of  the  fnip  about  two  feet  on 
each  iidc,  and  round  it  are  folding  windows,  that  maybe 
opened  or  fbut  at  pteafure.  Here  fniall  rooms  for  paffen- 
"ers  are  fc-parated  fro-ri  each  other  by  foldiny;-fcreens  and 
doors,  and  the  floor  covered  with  mats.  The  roof  or  up- 
per-deck is  fiat,  and  made  of  neat  boards  curioufly  joined 
together;  and,  in  rainy  weather,  the  maft  is  let  down  upon 
it,  with  the  fail  extended  over  it  for  the  failors  and  the 
people  employed  in  the  i'ervice  of  the  fliip  to  fleep  in  the 
night.  Sometimes,  the  better  to  defend  the  upper-deck, 
it  is  covered  v/ith  ftraw-m.its.  The  (hip  has  but  one  mail, 
which  is  of  the  fame  length  with  the  vcflej,  and  is  wound 
up  by  pulleys.  But  though  the  anchors  are  of  iron,  the 
cables  arc  only  of  twilled  itraw.  The  largcft  of  thefe  (hips 
have  comm  lily  thirty  or  forty  hands  to  row  them,  v/hich 
they  do  when  :he  wind  fails.  Thefe  rowers  arc  fcated  on 
benches  towards  tlie  ftern,  and  row  according  to  the  air  ui 
a  fong,  which  fcrves  at  the  fame  time  to  regulate  their  mo- 
lion.s  and  animate  them  at  their  work.  The  timbers  and 
boards  are  fattened  together  with  hooks  and  bands  of  cop- 
per, and  the  Hern  is  adorned  with  black  fringe.  Men  of 
quality,  when  thty  undertake  one  of  thele  finall  voyages, 
have  their  cabin  hung  with  cloth,  on  which  is  fcwed  their 
coat  of  arms.  Their  pike  of  (late,  the  badge  of  their  au- 
thority, is  put  on  the  Hern  by  the  rudder,  and  on  the  other 
fide  is  a  weather-flag  for  the  ufe  of  the  pilot.  Small  (hips 
no  f  oner  come  to  an  anchor,  than  the  rudder  is  wound  up 
and  one  end  put  afhore;  fo  that  anyone  piay  pafs  through 
the  opening  of  the  ftern  as  through  a  back-door,  and  walk 
to  land  over  the  rudder,  as  over  a  bridge. 

Both  their  fhips  and  boats  are  built  of  cedar  or  (ir,  which 
fjrow  in  great  plenty  in  the  country.  The  latter  are  of  a 
diftcrent  ihucfture,  according  to  the  purpofcs  and  the  wa- 
ters for  which  they  are  built.  The  pleafure-boats,  which 
are  onlv  ufcd  in  the  rivers,  or  in  eroding  fmall  bays,  are 
alfo  widely  different  in  their  ftruffure,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  their  owner.  As  they  are  commonly  built  for 
rowing,  the  firft  and  lowermoft  deck  is  low,  and  upon  it 
ftands  another  more  lefty  with  open  windows  ;  and  this 
may  be  divided  at  pleafure  into  feverai  fmall  rooms.  The 
roof  and  feverai  parts  of  the  boat  are  adorned  with  a  va- 
riety of  flags  and  other  ornaments. 

As  both  thefe  fliips  and  pleafure-boats  muft  appear  very 
trifling  and  puerile  works,  when  compared  with  our  (hips, 
and  the  galiies  ufed  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  fo  all  the 
buildings  in  the  country,  whether  ecclefialtical  or  civil, 
public  or  private,  though  richly  decorated,  are  deftitute  of 
that  fimpic  grandeur  obferved  in  ours.  By  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  the  houfes  of  private  perfons  are  not  to  exceed  fix 
fathoms  in  height,  and  they  are  feldoni  built  fo  high,  ex- 
cept they  are  dcfigned  for  ware-houfes  ;  and  though  there 
are  many  common  boufcsof  two  ftories,  the  upper  ftory  is 
onlv  fit  for  a  lumber-room.  The  rcafon  of  their  building 
their  houfes  'Jo  very  low,  is  the  frequency  of  earthquakes, 
which  prove  moft  fatal  to  lofty  edifices.  The  houfes  of 
the  Japanefe  are  however  to  be  admired  for  their  cleanli- 
jicfs,  neatncfs,  and  curious  furniture.  They  have  none  or 
but  few  partition-walls  ;  but,  inflead  of  them,  make  ufe  of 
folding-fkrecns,  made  of  coloured  or  gilt  paper,  fattened 
on  wooden  frames,  by  which  means  they  enlarge  their 
rooms  and  make  them  narrower,  as  beft  fuits  their  fancy 
or  convenience.  The  floors  are  raifed  above  the  level  of 
the  (trect,  and  are  all  made  of  boards  neatly  covered  with 
fine  mats,  the  borders  of  which  are  fringed,  embroidered, 
or  otherwife  neatly  adorned;  and  upon  thefe  mats  rhey  fit 
crofs-lcggcd.  In  all  the  lower  psrt  of  the  houfe  the  doors, 
windows,  pofts,  and  pafTages,  are  painted  and  varni(hcd  ; 
and  the  ceilings  covered  with  gilt  or  filvercd  paper,  cm- 
bcUiflicd  with  flowers,  and  the  fkreens  in  feverai  rooms 
curioufly  painted.     In  fhort,  there  is  not  a  corner  in  the 
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whole  houfe  but  has  a  pretty  appearance.  In  the  noble- 
men's houfes  there  are  two  diftinift  fets  of  rooms,  and  in 
that  v/hich  is  fartheft  from  the  entrance  the  women  live, 
while  the  other  is  occupied  by  the  men.  Thefe  houfes 
have  commonly  a  fpacious  court,  with  an  afcent  to  the 
houfe  ;  and  alfo  a  defcent  on  the  back  of  it  of  three  or 
Four  Iteps,  leading  into  a  garden,  a'onied  with  walks, 
terraces,  mounts,  flowers,  and  other  embellifhments  ; 
which  yield  a  beautiful  profpecf,  even  from  the  firft  en- 
trance; and  there  is  always  an  open  paflage  through  the 
houfe.  The  apartments  of  the  moft  wealthy  people  are 
furnifhcd  rather  in  a  neat  than  expcnfive  manner.  If  they 
appear  cxtrav?.gant  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  the  ceilings  of 
their  halls  and  fummer-h  ules,  which  are  of  fine  cedar, 
plated  with  gold  and  filver  of  curious  workmanfhip,  and 
embelliihed  wi'.h  a  great  variety  of  other  ornaments.  But 
as  the  houfes  in  general  are  low  wooden  ftrudtures,  in 
which  they  make  <p"in  length  and  depth  what  they  want 
in  bright,  this  renders  their  cities  very  fubjecl  to  fire,  which 
frequently  caufes  great  dcvaftations;  however,  to  preferve 
themfelves  and  tlieir  moft  valuable  efte£ls  on  ihefe  dreadful 
occafions,  they  have  an  apartment  all  of  ftone  feparats 
from  the  reft  of  the  building,  to  which  they  fly  v.-itti 
their  richeft  goods,  v/henever  threatened  by  fuch  difafters. 
The  imperial  palace  at  Jedo,  the  metropolis  of  the  em- 
pire, which  in  1703  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  has 
been  fince  rebuilt  with  furprifing  magnificence.  It  is  on 
all  fides  fortified  by  three  lofty  walls  and  as  many  deep 
ditches,  with  large  plains  between  them;  the  water  being 
conveyed  from  one  ditch  to  another  by  lubterranean  pipes. 
Thefe  walls  have  eight  or  nine  gates,  which  are  placed  in, 
fuch  a  manner,  that  one  muft  turn  to  the  right  and  left 
before  one  entijrs  the  inner  court.  Befides,  Lei  ween  every 
two  gates  there  is  firft  a  large  plain  ;  then  an  afcent  by  <t 
flight  of  fteps  to  out-works,  furroundcd  by  high  walls, 
with  void  fpaces  large  enough  for  a  thoufand  men  to  be 
ranged  in  order  of  battle.  In  the  center  of  all  are  the  im- 
perial apartments,  confifting  of  three  rows  of  buildings  in 
front,  each  nine  ftories  high,  and  formed  on  the  top  like 
pyramids,  with  large  dolphins  over  them  plated  with  gold. 
Thefe  ftru6lurcs  contain  a  great  number  of  fpacious  halls, 
lodging  rooms,  and  offices  for  the  emperor,  his  wives,  and 
attendants,  all  of  them  magnificently  furnifhed  ;  and  be-  - 
hind  are  parks  and  gardens,  in  which  are  groves,  terraces, 
canals,  fifh  ponds,  and  water-works.  The  ceilings  of  the 
halls  and  lodgings  are  plated  with  gold  and  filver,  curioufly 
raifed,  and  enriched  with  a  variety  of  precious  ftones;  and 
thefe  rooms  are  hung  with  the  richeft  lilks  flowered  witli 
filver,  gold,  and  pearls.  The  hall  where  the  emperor  re- 
ceives homage,  has  a  throne  of  malFy  gold,  enriched  with 
precious  ftones  of  incredible  fize  and  ineftimable  value. 
The  roof,  which  is  all  plated  with  gold,  richly  enamelled 
with  figures  and  landfcapes,  is  fupported  by  large  and 
lofty  pillars,  finely  gilt.  In  the  jerea  before  the  palace  is  a 
ftateiy  theatre,  in  which  plays  are  ait^d,  for  thediverfioiu 
of  the  imperial  family.  In  the  next  circuit  without  are 
the  palaces  of  the  emperor's  relations  and  chief  counfel- 
lors ;  and  in  the  outermoft  are  thofe  of  the  kings  and 
princes,  who  are  the  governors  of  provinces,  placed  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  i'lvery  palace  of  the  whole  ftruc- 
ture  is  covered  with  gold.  The  ornaments  and  furniture 
within  the  apartments  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  who  are 
obliged  to  refide  there  fix  months  in  the  year,  are  no  lefs 
beautiful  ;  it  being  efteemed  a  fingular  mark  of  refpedt  to 
the  emperor  for  them  to  ftrive  to  exceed  each  other  both 
in  the  richnefs  and  fplendor  of  their  palaces  and  their  fur- 
niture, as  well  as  in  the  multitude  and  grandeur  of  their 
retinue  :  whence  the  palace,  which  is  about  five  miles  in 
circuit,  appears  like  a  populous  and  opulent  city  inhabited 
by  kings  and  nobles  ;  among  whom  the  children  of  all  the 
princes,  who  are  here  educated  and  kept  as  pledges  of 
their  father's  loyalty,  make  no  inconfiderable  appearance, 
as  they  are  richly  dreffcd,  and  adorned  with  all  the  orna- 
ments that  are  moft  beautiful  and  coftly.  The  emperor 
is  faid  to  fpend  no  lefs  than  twenty-five  millions  fterling 
in  his  penfions  and  the  expenccs  of  his  table.  Befides  this, 
he  has  a  number  of  other  palaces  in  dift"..*rent  parts  of  the 
country.  We  (hall  omit  any  defcription  of  their  temples 
till  v.e  corae  to  treat  of  their  religion. 
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The  pi.puloufncfi  of  Japan  exceeds  all  imagination  ;  for 
the  federal  prcdu(Stions  of  art,  whether  abfolutejy  iiecelTary 
tor  the  fupporc  of  life,  or  lerving  only  the  purpofcs  of 
luxuiy  and  magnificence  being  not  performed  with  equal 
(kill  in  all  the  proviHces  of  the  empire,  nor  every  where  to 
be  purchalVd  at  the  fame  price;  an  incredible  trade  and 
commerce  is  carried  on  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
emperor's  dominions.  How  bufy  and  induftrious,  fays  Mr. 
Kaempfer,  are  the  merchants  !  how  full  are  the  ports  of 
fhips  \  how  many  rich  and  trading  towns  are  fcattered 
through  the  country  !  Along  the  coafh,  and  near  the 
fea-ports,  there  are  fuch  multitudes  of  people,  fuch  num- 
bers of  Itiips  and  boats  both  for  ufe  and  pleafure,  that  our 
author  fayh,  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the  whole 
nation  had  fettled  there,  and  that  all  the  inland  parrs  of 
the  country  were  left  quite  defart  and  empty.  Yet  it  is 
fcarce  credible  what  numbers  daily  travel  through  the 
iroads  of  this  country,  fome  of  which  "are  on  particular 
days  more  crowded  than  tlie  iirects  of  the  mcft  populous 
towns  in  Europe  ;  which  is  partly  owing  to  the  frequent 
journeys  which  the  natives  undertake,  oftencr  perhaps 
than  any  other  nation;  and  to  the  princes  and  lords,  with 
their  numerous  retinues,  going  to  or  returning  from  court. 

Moft  of  the  towns  are  very  populous  and  well  built,  and' 
the  ftreets  are  generally  regular,  running  in  llraight  lines, 
and  crofling  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  tov/ns  are 
neither  furrcjnded  with  walls  nor  ditches  :  but  there  are 
two  chief  gates  where  the  people  enter  the  town  from,  the 
road.  I'hefe,  hovvever,  are  generally  no  better  than  the 
.  ordinary  gates  that  (fand  at. the  end  of  every  Itreet,  and 
are  fhut  up  at  night  :  but,  in  large  towns,  where  fome 
prince  ref;des,  thefe  gates  are  a  little  handfomer,  and  a 
ftrong  guard  is  commonly  mounted  there  out  of  rcfpedt 
to  the  rehding  prince.  The  reft  of  the  town  commonly 
lies  open  to  the  fields,  and  is  but  llldom  inclofed  even 
with  a  common  hedge  and  ditch.  Having  given  this 
account  of  the  towns  in  general,  we  (hall  add  a  more  par- 
ticular delirription  of  two  or  three  of  the  principal  cities. 

Jedo,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire  of  Japan,  is 
fituated  in  35  degrees  54  minutes  north  latitude,  and  in 
14+ degrees  5  minutes  ealt  longitude,  in  a  fp.-icious  plain, 
at  the  head  of  a  bay,  famed  for  its  great  plenty  of  hfh, 
particularly  lobllers,  crabs,  and  oyfters :  but  the  water  is 
io  fhallow,  as  to  permit  no  fhips  of  bulk  to  come  up  to  the 
city  ;  and  therefore  they  are  obliged  to  unload  them  about 
a  league  below  it.  It  is  faid  to  be  21  miles  in  length,  15 
in  breadth,  and  near  6o  in  circumference,  extending  along 
the  bay  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent.  Though  it  is  not  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  it  is  in  feveral  places  interfedted  by 
ditches  and  high  ramparts  planted  with  trees,  not  fo  much 
for  defence  and  ornament,  as  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
thofe  con.^.agrations  by  which  it  frequently  fuffers.  A 
large  river  runs  through  it,  and,  before  it  enters  the  bay, 
divides  into  feveral  branches,  over  each  of  which  is  a  hand- 
fomc  bridge,  the  fineft  and  largeft  of  v/hich  is  ftiled,  by  way 
of  eminence.  The  bridge  of  Niphon  ;  and  from  it  is  com- 
puted the  diftanceof  places  throughout  the  whole  e.Tipire. 
The  houfes,  like  thofe  in  all  other  parts  of  Japan,  are  low 
and  built  of  fir,  covered  on  the  outlide  with  a  whitifh 
clay;  but  they  are  very  neat  within.  Almoft  every  houfe 
has  a  place  under  the  roof,  or  upon  it,  where  they  con- 
ftantly  keep  a  trough  of  water  and  a  couple  of  mops ;  by 
which  precaution  fires,  when  firfl  br^ke  out,  are  often  ex- 
tinguilhed  :  but  this  expedient  is  far  from  being  fufficient 
to  (top  the  fury  of  the  raging  flames,  when  they  have  al- 
ready gained  ground;  and  againfi  this  they  have  no  better 
remedy  than  10  pulldown  fome  of  the  neighbouring  houfes. 
The  city  is  well  flecked  with  temples,  monafteries,  and 
other  religious  ftruciures.  There  are  alio  many  handlbme 
edifices  in  it  belonging  to  perfons  of  diltinguifhed  rank  ; 
thefe  have  large  court-yards  before  them,  and  ftately  gates; 
fine  varp.iflied  ft.-iir-cafes,  confiding  only  of  a  few  Heps, 
leading  up  to  the  door  of  the  houfe  ;  and  the  infide  is  di- 
vided into  feveral  magnificent  apartments,  all  of  one  floor. 
The  city  of  Jedo  is  a  nurfery  of  merchants,  tradefmen, 
and  artifts;  and  yet  every  thing  is  fold  dearer  there  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  empire,  on  account  of  the  great  con- 
courfe  of  people,  the  number  of  courtiers,  and  of  the  re- 
ligious, who  lead  an  idle  monaflic  lire,  and  from'the  dif- 
ficulties of  furnifhing  a  fuilicient  fupply  of  provifions. 
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Kio,   or  Miaco,  was  anciently  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire,   and   is   the  refidenceof  the  dair,  or  ecclefiaftical 
hereditary  emperor.     Lt  is  fituated  in  a  large  plain  in  the 
province   or  Jamatto,   in   the  moft  fouthern  part  of  the 
liland  of  Niphon,  and  is  upwards  of  three  miles  lon^^  and 
a  mile  broad.     It  is   furrounded  with  pljafant  green  hills 
and  mountains,  in  which  rife  a  number  of  fprin^-s  and 
Imall  rivers.     The  city  approaches  neareft  to  the  moun- 
tams  ontheeaft  fide,  where  abundance  of  temples,  chapels, 
and  religious  houfes  frand  on  the  afcent.     Three  fliallov* 
rivers  enter  the  city  on  that  fide,  and  are  all  united  int<C 
one    in    the    middle   of  Miaco,  where   there  is  a  brid^re 
200    paces    in  length.     The  dairi,    with  his  family  and 
court,    refides   in  the  north  fide  of  the  city,  in  a  particu- 
lar ward,  confift ing   of  twelve  or  thirteen  ftreets,   fepa- 
rated  from  the  reft   by  walls  and  ditches.     On  the  weft 
fide  of  the  town  is  a  ftrong  caftle  built  of  .''ree-ftone,  in 
v/hich   the  emperor   refides  when  he  comes  to  pay  a  vific 
to  the  dairi.     This  ftrufture  is  i  50  paces  long,  and  is  in- 
clofed by    a  wall,   and  a    deep  ditch   filled  °with  water. 
The   ftreets   are  narrow,   but   run   regularly   in   ftraighc 
lines  :  yet  it  is  impofiible  for  a   perfon  at  one  end   of  a 
great  ftreet  to  fee  tne  other,  on  account  of  their  extraor- 
dinary length,  and  the  duft  raifed  by  the  crouds  of  people 
with  wh:ch  they  are  daily  filled.      This  city  is  the  great 
magazine  of  all  Japanefe  manufaifiures  and  commodities, 
and  the  chief  trading  town  in  the  empire.    There  is  fcarce 
a  houfe  where  there  is  not  fomething  made  or  fold  ;    for 
here  they  refine  copper,  weave  the  richclt  filks  with  gold 
and  filver  flowers,  coin   money,   and  print  books.      The 
m.oft  curious  carvings,  the  belt  and  fcarceft  die?,  all  forts 
of  japanned  cabinets,    pidures,   mufical   instruments;  all 
forts  of  things  wrought  in  gold  and  other  metals,  particu- 
larly fteel,  as  the  beft  tempered  blades,  and  other  arms, 
arc  made  here  in  the  utmoft  perfedtion.     Here  alfo  are 
made  the  richeft  drefifes  ;   and  all   forts   of  toys,  puppets 
with  moving  heads,  and  numberlefs  other  things,  maybe 
found  £.t  Adiaco. 

Ofacca  is  commodioudy  and  agreeably  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Jedogawa,  in  34  degrees  50  minutes 
north  latitude.  It  is  defended  at  the  weft  end  by  two 
ftrong  and  handfome  guard-houfes,  which  feparate  it  from 
the  fuburbs,  and  at  the  eaftern  extremity  by  a  ftronr'  caftle. 
Its  length  from  ealt  to  weft,  from  the  caftle  to  the  fuburbs, 
is  between  3  and  4000  common  paces,  and  its  breadth 
fomewhat  lefs.  The  river,  which  brings  immenfe  riches 
to  the  city,  runs  on  the  north  fide ;  and  having  wafhed 
one-third  of  it,  part  of  its  waters  are  conveyed  through  a 
broad  canal  to  fupply  the  fouth  part,  which  is  the  largeft, 
and  the  refidence  of  the  richeft  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
better  to  diftribute  the  waters,  feveral  fmaller  canals  are 
cut  out  of  the  lage  one,  through  fome  of  the  principal 
ftreets,  while  other  canals  convey  the  waters  back  to  the 
river.  Thefe  are  deep  enough  to  becon;e  navigable  for 
fmall  boats,  which  enter  the  city,  and  bring  the  goods  to 
tile  merchants  doors.  All  thefe  feveral  canals  run  along 
tie  ftreets  with  great  regularity  ;  and  over  them  are  up- 
wards of  an  hundred  bridges,  many  of  which  are  very 
beautiful.  Here  the  night-watch  make  known  the  hour 
by  different  mufical  inftruments  :  thus,  at  the  firft  hour, 
after  fun-fet,  they  beat  a  drum ;  and  on  the  fecond,  ftrike 
upon  a  brafs  inftrument,  called  a  gumgum,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  large  flat  bafon  ;  the  third,  or  hour  of  mid- 
night, by  ftriking  upon  a  bell  with  a  ftick.  The  firft 
hour  after  midnight  they  again  beat  the  drum,  the  fecond 
the  gumgum,  and  the  third  the  bell.  This  third  hour 
after  midnight  is  the  laft,  and  ends  with  the  rifing-fun  ; 
for  both  the  day  and  night  are  by  the  Japanefe  divided 
into  fix  equal  parts,  or  hours,  all  the  year  round;  Hence 
thofe  of  the  day  are  longer,  and  thofe  of  the  night  fiiorter 
in  fummer,  than  they  are  in  winter. 

This  is  the  beft  trading  city  in  Japan,  it  being  extremely 
well  fituated  for  commerce  ;  on  which  account  it  is  well 
inhabited  by  rich  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufadturers. 
Though  the  city  is  extremely  populous,  provifions  are 
cheap  ;  and  even  what  tends  to  diilipate  the  mind,  and  to 
promote  luxury,  may  be  had  at  as  eafy  a  rate  here  as  any 
where  in  the  world.  For  this  rcafon  the  Japanefe  call 
Ofacca  the  univerfal  theatre  of  pleafurcs  and  diverfions. 
Plays  are  daily  exhibited  ;  tumblers,  jugglers,  and  all  who 
2  have 
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have  either  fome  uncommon  animal  to  (hew,   or  animals 
fliat  have  been  taught  to  play  tricks,- flock  thither  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire.     Hence  ftrangers  and  travellers  daily 
refort  thither;  and  chiefly  the  rich,  as  to  a  place  where  they 
can  fpend  their  time  and  money  with  greater  fatisfaclion 
than   in  any  other  city  of  the  empire.     Yet   the   water 
drank  at  Ofacca  taftes  a  little  brackifh  ;  they  have,  how- 
ever,  the  belt  facki  in  the  empire,  which  is  brewed  from 
rice  in  great  quantities  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  from 
thence  lent  to  moft  of  the  other  provinces,  and  even  ex- 
ported by  the  Chinefc  and  Dutch.    The  caftle  is  fituated 
in  a  large  plain  at  the  north-eaft  extremity  of  the  city.    It 
Ts  fquare,  about  an  hour's   walk   in   circumference,  and 
flrongly  fortified  with  round   baflions,    according  to   the 
rtiilitary  archia-clure  of  the  country.    On  the  north  fide  it 
is  defended  by  the  river  Jcdogawa,  which  wafhes  its  wails, 
after  it  has  received  two  other  rivers.    On  the  eaft  fide  its 
walls  arc  wafhed  by  the  Kafijwarigawa,  jud  before  it  falls 
into  the  Jedogawa.    The  fouth  and  weft  ends  border  upon 
the  extremities  of  the  city.     The  moles  or  buttreflTes  that 
fiipport  the  outward  wall  are  of  uncommon   bignefs,  and 
about  feven  fathoms  thick.     Thele  are  built  to  fupport  a 
high',  ftrong,  brick  wall  lined  with  free  ftone,  which  at  its 
upper  end  is  planted  with  trees.     On  entering  through  the 
gate,  a  fecond  caftle  of  the  fame  architecSlure,  but  faiallcr, 
appears  before  you  ;   and,  having  entered  this  fecond,  you 
Come  to  the  third  and  middlemoft,  which,  according  to  the 
fafhion  of  the  country,  has  the  comers  adorned  with  beau- 
tiful towers  feveral  flories  high.    A  ftrong  gairifon  is  con- 
ftantly  kept  here,  both  for  the  defence  of  the  imperial  trea- 
fures,  and  the  revenues  of  the  wcftcrn  provinces,  which 
are  depofttcd  here,  and  to  keep  thofe  provinces  in  awe  and 
fubjedtion.  The  caftle  and  garrifon  are  commanded  by  two 
of  the  emperor's  chief  favourites,  who   enjoy  their  com- 
mand by  turns,    each  for  the  term  of  three  years.    When 
one  of  the  governors  returns  from  court  to  his  government, 
his   predeceflor  muft    inftantly  quit  the  caftle,   and  go  to 
court  to  give  an  account  of  his  behaviour  :   he  muft  not 
even  fpeak  to  hisfucceflbr;  but  leave  the  nectfi'ary  inftruc- 
tions  for  him  in  writing  in   his  apartment   in  the  caftle. 
The  governors  of  the   caftle   have   no  bufincfs   with  the 
dff^iirs  of  the  city,  or  its  governors,  though  they  are  fu- 
perior  to  thtm  in  point  of  rank.    . 


SECT.     VI. 


7he  prettndid  Origin  of  the  'Japancfe  infcparality  cinncSicd 
with  the  Government.  "Their  Hijloiy  aril  Laws.  The 
Porfiigitcze  expelled.  Tlje  Power  and  Dignity  of  the  Secu- 
lar Emperor ;  and  of  the  Dairi  and  his  Court.  The 
Civil  Poicy  cbfervtd  in  the  Government  of  the  Cities  ;  the 
Ceremony  of  trading  on  the  Crucifix  at  Nagofaki  \  and  the 
folemn  form  of  a  fapanefe  Oath. 

THE  government  and  religion  of  the  Japanefc  are  fo 
clofely  connCiSled  with  their  pretended  origin,  that  it 
is  impofTible  to  fcparate  them.    'I'hefe  people  are  highly 
offended  at  the  fuppofition  of  their  beirjg  dcl'cendcd  from 
the  Chincfe,  or  any  other  nation  ;  for  they  pretend,    that 
they  arofc  within  the  compafs  of  their  own  empire,  and 
cftcem  themfelves  the  ofFspring  of  their  gods,  who,  during 
an  inconceivable  number  of  ages,  governed  that  empire,  in 
a  regular  fucceffion  from  father  to  fon.  Of  thc.ie  gods  they 
imagine  there  were  two  races;  the  firft  perfectly  divine; 
and  the  laft,   which  defccndcd  from  the  former,  partly  di- 
vine, and  partly  human.     But  who  were  the   fubjeils  of 
thcfe  imaginary  deities,  they  do  not  prefume  to  determine; 
for  tliey  imagine,  that  the  prefent  inhabitants  were  d:;fcend- 
cd  from   Awafe  Dfu  no  Mikotto,  the  laft  of  this  fecond 
race  ;  nnd  that  their  orignal  anceftors  were  all  of  ihem  his 
ch  Idren    by  his   wife  the  goddefs    Ifarami    Nomikotto. 
'I  uus,  though  they  trace  their  original,  as  defeended  from 
the  gods,  many  thoufmd  years  before  the  Chinefe,  for  each 
of  thcfe  imaginary  deities  reigned  during  a  long  fucceflion 
of  ages,  yet  they  place  the  original  of  the  prci'ent  inhabi- 
tant f(i  late  as  about  600  years  bctore  Chrift,  when  the 
genuine  hiftory  of  Japaii  begins  with  the  reign  of  Sin  Mu 
Ten  CJo,  the  elder  fon  of  Awafc  Ufu  No  Mikotto.     To 
the  dairi,  or  ecclcfiaftical  hereditary  emperors,  who  are  faid 
to  defccnd  in  a  dircd  line  from  his  heirs  of  the  cldeft  bianch, 


the  people  attributed  an  almr.ft  divine  power,  and  an  un- 
limited authority  over  their  fellow-creatures  ;  while  theie 
emperors,  proud  of  their  illultrious  and  divine  extraftion, 
affumed  a  fupcrftitious  holinefs,  fupported  by  the  utmolt 
pomp  and  magnificence.  As  they  were  rcfpccled  as  gods, 
they  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  trouble  themfelves 
with  the  management  of  political  affairs  ;  thefe  therefore 
they  left  to  the  laity.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  power 
of  the  nobility  increafed,  and  thofe  princes  of  the  empire 
not  only  made  themfelves  fovereign  and  independent  in  the 
provinces  the  emperor  had  com.iutted  to  their  government, 
but  quarrelling  with  the  princes  their  neighbours,  at- 
tempted by  force  to  difpoiiefs  each  other  of  their  dominions. 
Hence  all  fuffered  th'-  dreadful  effects  that  fpring  from  am- 
bition, jealoufy,  enmity,  and  a  thirft  of  revenge. 

At  length,  in  order  to  check  the  infulcnce  and  ambitior* 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  the  crown-general  was  fent 
againft  them  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  army.  This  im- 
portant poft  was  commonly  intrufted  to  one  of  the  emperor's 
fons,  and  in  time  became  the  foundatio.'i  of  the  fecular 
m.onarchy ;  for  about  500  years  ago,  Jontomo,  the  crown- 
general,  being  difappointed  in  his  hoptb  ot  fucceeJiiig  to 
the  imperial  throne,  affumed  the  fovereignty  in  feculaa 
affairs,  and  is  therefore  mentioned  in  the  hiftoiy  of  Japan 
as  the  firft  fecular  fovereign.  The  power  of  the  ecclefiaiti- 
cal  monarch  was,  however,  ftill  very  great ;  and  he  had  the 
privilege  of  nominating  the  pcrfon  who  liiould  fuccced  to 
the  high  officeof  lecular :  but,  in  the  lixteenth  century,  the 
latter  fovereign  made  himfelf  abfolute  fovereign  in  the  fecu- 
lar government  of  the  empire.  He  was  the  dain's  fecond  fon, 
and  being  excluded  by  his  birth  from  the  fucceflion  to  the 
imperial  throne,  he  forcibly  maintained  himfelf  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  ftript  the  emperor,  his  father,  of  all 
his  authority  in  the  management  of  fecular  affairs.  Buthc 
was  far  from  enjoying  in  peace  the  poiilflion  of  the  throne  j 
for  many  of  the  molt  powerful  princes  of  the  empiie  dif- 
puted  it  with  him,  till  at  lalt,  in  the  year  15S3,  a  com- 
mon foldier,  named  Taico,  a  man  of  an  obfcure  birth,  but 
of  an  entcrprifing  genius,  obtained  the  crown.  At  firft 
indeed  hehad  only  50  foKliers,  who  wereofintrepidcouragep 
but  their  number  foon  increafed  to  a  great  army,  and  he 
carried  on  his  conquefts  with  equal  celerity  and  fuccefs;  fo 
that  in  a  ie-w  years  he  fubducd  all  the  contending  princes, 
took  their  cities  and  caftles,  feated  himftlf  on  the  impcri.il 
throne,  and  the  dairi,  or  ecclefiaftical  emperor,  was  obliged 
to  yield  him  the  entire  poflc-flion  of  the  fecular  govern- 
ment ;  while  he,  knowing  the  prejudices  of  the  army  and  all 
the  people  in  favour  of  their Tincient  monarchs  and  high- 
prieits,  freely  allowed  him  to  be  fupreme  in  fpirituals,  and 
to  enjoy  the  high  honours  and  prerogatives  that  were  before 
annexed  to  his  ofiice.  To  humble  the  nobility,  and  k:-ej> 
them  in  fubjecSlion,  he  obliged  them  to  bring  their  wives 
and  families  to  his  court  at  Jedo,  where  they  were  to  re- 
main as  hoftages  of  their  fidelity  :  while  thofe  princes  them- 
felves were  obliged  to  attend  him  fix  months  in  the  year,- 
and  every  year  to  renew  their  oath  of  fidelity. 

The  ambition  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  being  thus 
curbed,  and  their  power  broken,  he  next  lecured  the  new 
modelled  authorityof  his  government,  by  prefcrviiig  itfrom 
the  feditious  rage  of  the  licentious  vulgar  by  a  fyftem  of 
new  laws  ;  which  were  perhaps  the  moft  fevcre  that  ever 
were  enadted,  and,  like  thofe  which  Draco  gave  to  the 
Spartans,  may  be  juftly  faid  to  be  written  with  blood  ;  for 
there  is  fcarce  a  crime  that  is  not  publickly  puniflicd  with 
death,  except  the  criminal  be  a  prince,  and  then  he  has 
only  the  privilei>e  of  difpatcliing  himfelf,  which  is  com- 
monly done  by  ripping  up  his  own  bowels.  In  this  cafe 
tl.e  emperor  fends  his  oider  by  lettter,  which  if  not  imme- 
diately complied  with,  the  pcrfon  is  cither  put  to  the  moft 
excruciating  tortures,  or,  if  he  be  a  prince  of  the  royal 
blood,  baniihed  to  fome  barren  ifland,  vi/here  he  is  perhaps 
forced  to  fuffer  a  life  more  fevere  and  painful  than  death 
itfelf.  Hut  in  other  cafes  the  criminal  is  no  fooner  found 
guilty,  than  he  is  hurried  to  execution.  A  lie,  or  preva- 
rication ;  thcfr,  though  of  the  fmalleft  kind  ;  a  breach  of 
the  peace;  a  blow  with  a  fword,  even  though  the  fcabbard 
be  on  ;  cheating,  even  at  play  ;  detraction,  or  any  other 
injury  done  to  a  man'.s  charadlcr,  are  all  puniflicd  with 
death  :  for  mere  chaftifements  aie  feldom  ufed  but  by  the 
lords  to  their  flavcs.  In  fome  provinces  fathers  of  families, 
except  thofe  cf  the  lower  rank,   have  power  over  the  lives 
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and  limbs  of  their  wives,  children  and  domeftics.  But  in 
crimes  againft  the  government,  as  negkctin^  to  obey  the 
emperor's  edicts,  cheating  him  in  his  revenue,  counter- 
feiting the  coin,  letting  ahoufe  on  hrc,  robberies,  burglaries, 
debauching  a  married  wfoman,  or  ravifhing  an  unmarried 
one;  injulHce  or  mal-adminiftration  in  publick  officers, 
whether  in  governors,  judges  or  magiilrates;  the  puniflr- 
ment  is  not  C(;nfincd  to  the  criminals,  but  inhumanly  ex- 
tended to  his  parents,  brethren,  children,  and  more  dif- 
tant  relations,  all  of  whom  are  put  to  death  at  the  fame 
hour,  though  at  ever  fo  great  a  difbnce  from  each  other. 
This  is  done  by  refpiri  ig  the  execution  of  thofe  who  are 
near,  till  the  fcntence  c;in  be  conveyed  by  proper  couriers 
to  the  other  places ;  and  then,  on  the  appointed  time,  all 
are  brought  forth,  and  execuLcd  at  mid-day:  but  the  fe- 
male rel.itions  are  commonly  only  fold  for  flaves,  for  a 
longer  or  fhortcr  term  of  )'ears,  according  to  the  nearnefs 
of  their  relation  to  the  offender,  and  other  circumftances, 
except  in  cafes  of  high-treafon, where  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters are  put  to  death.  For  thefts  and  robberies,  the  un- 
happy criminals  are  crucified  with  the  head  downw.irds, 
and  configned  to  a  longer  or  fliorter  torture,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime  :  fo  that,  in  cafes  of  aggravated 
guilt,  they  are  left  to  hang  on  the  crofs  till  they  expire, 
which  in  fome  is  not  till  after  three  or  four  days:  but  if 
the  theft  admits  of  a  milder  death,  they  are  dilpatched  bv 
a  dagger,  or  by  iirangling.  In  cafes  of  high-treafon,  not 
only  all  the  relations,  but  the  whole  ward  in  which  they 
live,  undergo  the  fime  dreadful  fate  ;  for,  in  thefe  cafes, 
the  law  fuppofes  that  they  are  worthy  of  death  for  fuffer- 
ing  fuch  enemies  to  fociety  to  live  among  them  ;  and  this 
cruel  punifhment  of  the  innocent  is  an  effe£lual  means 
of  caufing  the  criminal,  when  known,  to  be  immediately 
difcovered,  fince  the  informer  not  qnly  laves  himfelf,  but 
his  whole  family. 

Thefe  laws,  contrary  as  they  are  to  every  fentiment  of 
equity  and  humanity,  are  ftill  in  force,  and  executed  with 
the  greatefl  rigour ;  but  criminals,  as  foon  as  they  find  they 
are  difcovered,  frequently  avoid  a  too  fevere  punifhment, 
by  ftabbing  themfelves,  or  ripping  open  their  bellies. 

As  a  farther  fecurity  to  the  new-eftabliflied  government, 
and  the  fafety  of  the  emperor,  it  was  now  refolved,  that 
the  empire  fliould  be  lliut  up  for  ever,  and  thoroughly 
purged  from  foreigners  and  foreign  cufloms.  No  foreign- 
ers had  got  fo  ftrong  a  footing  in  the  empire  as  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  who  firfi  difcovered  the  country  in  the  year 
1543,  when,  being  invited  by  the  profpect  of  gain,  they 
had  made  large  fettlements  in  Japan,  and  with  their  fo- 
reign commodities,  with  the  dodtrine  taught  by  the  m.if- 
iionaries,  by  which  it  is  faid  they  gained  over  one-third 
of  the  people,  and  even  feveral  of  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, and  by  the  marriages  contradled  between  the  Por- 
tuguefe  and  the  new  converts,  they  fo  ingratiated  them- 
felves into  the  favour  of  the  nation,  that,  fluOied  with  their 
fuccefs,  they  projected  a  revolution  in  the  government. 
The  emperor  was  flruck  with  horror  and  furprize  at  the 
fight  of  two  letters  which  laid  open  their  treacherous  de- 
figns,  one  of  which  was  intercepted  by  the  Dutch,  who 
were  then  at  war  with  Portugal,  and  feized  this  opportu- 
nity of  difcovering  their  defigns,  in  hopes  of  gaining  this 
profitable  branch  of  trade  to  themfelves  ;  and  the  other 
was  fent  over  by  the  Japanefe  from  Canton,  in  China. 
The  Japanefe  priefls  could  not,  without  the  greatefl  envy 
and  regret,  fee  theirold  religion,  with  all  its  powerful  at- 
traftives  of  profit  and  popular  efteem,  daily  lofing  ground  ; 
and  heavy  complaints  were  inftantly  made  at  court  by  one 
of  the  chief  counfellors  of  flrate,  who  being  met  on  the 
road  by  a  jefuit  bifhop,  the  haughty  prelate  refufed  to  pay 
him  the  fame  deference  and  refpect  which  he  was  intitled 
to  receive  from  the  natives.  The  exceffive  profits  the 
Portuguefe  received,  and  the  immenfe  treafures  they  fent 
out  of  the  country,  alfo  touched  the  government  to  the 
quick ;  v/hile  the  rapid  progrefs  made  by  the  new  religion, 
the  union  of  the  con\erts,  and  the  hatred  they  bore  to 
the  gods  and  religion  of  their  country,  filled  the  emperor 
and  his  court  with  dreadful  apprehenfions. 

Taico,  the  emperor,  therefore  began  to  put  a  ftop  to 
the  encreafe  of  the  Portuguefe  intereft,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  religion  ;  he  however  made  a  flow  progrefs, 
and  dying  foon  after  in  1598,  left  the  work  to  be  finiftied 
by  his  fucceffors,  who  placed  him  among  the  gods  by  the 
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name  of  the  Second  Fatzman,  or  Mars  of  the  country. 
The  Portuguefe,  with  their  clergy  and  Japanefe  kindred, 
were  ordered  to  depart  the  country,  under  the  penalty  of 
fufFering  the  pain  of  crucifixion ;    all  the  other  Japanefe 
were  commanded  to  ftay  at  home  ;  thofe  who  were  actu- 
ally abroad  were   to  return  within  a  certain  limited  time, 
after  which  they  fliould  be  liable,   if  taken,   to  the  fame 
punifliment;  and  thofe  who  had  embraced  the  new  reli- 
gion, were  commanded  to  forfake  it.     Thefe  orders  were 
the  beginning  of  a  moft  dreadful  perfecution  ;  for  the  new 
converts  being   unmoved  by  the  weak  reafons   that  v/ere 
urged  againft  their  faith,  the  fword,  the  halter,  the  crofs, 
and  fire,  were  barbaroufly  and  vainly  ufed  as  arguments  to 
convince  their  undcrftandings,  and  to  render  them  fenfible 
of  their  error.     Yet  death  in  all  thefe  various  forms  was 
far  frcm  fliaking  their  fortitude  j  for   they  bravely  fealcd 
their  faith  with  their  blood,  and  fliewcd  fuch  amazini-  ex- 
amples of  conftancy,  that  their  epemies  were  filled  with 
furprize  and  admiration.     This  cruel  perfecution,  which 
exceeded  every  thing  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  hiftory,  laft- 
ed  about  forty  years,  when  at  laft  all  the  remains  of  chrif- 
tianity  in  Japan  were  exterminated  in  one  day ;  for  up- 
wai'ds  of  37,000  chriftians,  being  reduced  to  defpair  at  be- 
holding the  infufferable  torments  endured  by  their  brethren, 
took  up  arms,  and  got  polTeflion  of  the  caftle  of  Simabra, 
feated  upon  the  fea-coaft,  with  a  firm  refolution  of  defend- 
ing their  lives  till  the  very  laft  ;  but  after  a  fiege  of  three 
months,  the  caftle  was  taken  on  the  12th  of  April,  1638, 
and  all  who  remained  alive  were  cruelly  butchered.  Thus 
was  the  Japanefe  empire  cleared  from  chriftianity  by  the 
death  of  the  chriftians,  and  that  nation  fliut  up  to  the  na- 
tives as  well  as  foreigners.     In  vain  did  the  Portuguefe  at 
Macao  afterv/ards  fend  thither  a  fplendid  embaffy  ;  neither 
the  law  of  nations,  nor  ihe  facred  charaiPcers  of  ambafTa- 
dors,  were  fufficient  to  protect  them  ;  for  thofe  ambafia- 
dors,  and  their  whole  retinue,  to  the  number  of  fixty-one 
perfons,  were  beheaded   by  the  fpecial  command  of  the 
emperor,  except  a  few  of  their  meaneft  fervants,  who  were 
faved,  that  they  might  carry  to  their  countrymen  the  me- 
lancholy news  of  their  barbarous  reception. 

The  prefent  emperors  of  Japan  are  as  defpotic  as  any  of 
the  dairi  ever  were.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  as 
he  has  a  great  number  of  petty  princes  and  nobles,  who 
have  abfolute  power  in  their  feveral  governments,  the 
greateft  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  in  due  fubjefiion.  Of 
thefe  21  bear  the  title  of  kings,  6  are  princes,  4  are 
dukes,  17  are  counts,  and  41  are  lords,  or  fomething  equi- 
valent to  thefe  dignities,  befides  a  great  number  of  noble- 
men of  inferior  rank.  The  emperor's  council  confifts  of  the 
former,  who  are  obliged  to  attend  in  their  turns,  and  have 
always  four  of  the  kingly  dignity  at  their  head.  The  em- 
peror's ftanding  forces,  including  garrifons,  &c.  confift  of 
100,000  foot  and  20,000  horfe  ;  but  in  time  of  war  each 
of  the  governors  of  the  provinces  is  obliged  to  bring  into 
the  feld  a  body  of  horfe  and  foot  ready  armed,  propor- 
tionaisle  to  the  extent  of  his  province,  or  to  the  penfioii  he 
receives  from  the  emperor  ;  which,  in  all,  amount  to 
368,000  foot  and  38,000  horfe.  Their  weapons  are  fire- 
arms, javelins,  bows  and  arrows,  fabres  raid  daggers.  The 
horfe  wear  cuirafies,  and  the  foot  helmets,  finely  wrought. 

From  what  has  been  before  obferved,  the  reader  may 
form  fome  idea  of  the  numerous  court  of  this  monarch  in 
his  capital,  fince  it  muft  confift  of  one  half  of  the  princes 
and  nobility  of  the  empire,  together  with  all  their  families, 
befides  his  own  officers  and  guards, which  generallyamount 
to  about  5  or  6000  men.  He  has,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved, many  places  magnificently  built  and  furniflied,  in 
which  the  royal  apartments,  halls  of  audience,  &c.  are  en- 
riched with  every  thing  curious  and  coftly  in  art  or  nature. 
The  cielings  are  generally  plated  with  gold,  finely  wrought 
and  embelliftied  with  precious  ftones  ;  and  the  beds,  fcrcens 
and  cabinets,  with  the  gardens,  walks,  ponds,  fountains, 
terraces,  groves,  and  fummer-houfes,  are  anfwerable  to  the 
orandeur  of  the  place.  But  of  all  the  royal  palaces,  that 
of  Jedo,  where  he  moft  refides,  and  which  we  hare  already 
defcribed  in  treating  of  the  buildings  of  Japan,  is  the  largeft 
and  nobleft  :  the  reft,  though  grand  and  fumptuous,  are 
only  as  houfes  of  pleafure,  for  his  diverfion  in  hunting, 
fiftiing,  and  other  recreations. 

It  i1  very  furprifing  that  the  emperors  flioidd  ftill  allow 
the  dairi  to  be  treated  with  the  fame  profound  veneration 
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that  was  formerly  paid  him  by  his  anceftors :  for  though 
he  has  loft  the  greateft  branch  of  his  power,  and  is  only 
head  over  all  religious  matters,  while  the  emperor  enjoys 
not  only  the  imperial  dignity,  but  the  government  both  in 
tivil  and  military  affairs,  yet  he  is  allowed  to  preferve  his 
priftine  grandeur.  He  is  not  fuffered  to  fet  his  foot  on  the 
ground,  and  wherever  he  goes,  is  carried  on  men's  (houlders. 
He  is  kept  fo  retired,  that  the  fun  is  not  thought  worthy  to 
fhinc  on  his  head,  or  the  wind  to  blow  upon  him.  He  never 
wears  the  fame  cloaths  above  one  day,  or  eats  above  once 
Out  of  the  fame  difhes,  and  all  the  veflels  and  utenfils  of 
his  table  are  new  every  day  ;  but  thefe,  though  very  clean 
and  neat,  are  made  only  of  common  clay,  and  are  generally 
broke  ;  for  they  imagine,  that  if  any  layman  fhould  pre- 
fume  to  eat  his  food  out  of  thofe  facred  difties,  it  would 
fwell  and  inflame  his  mouth  and  throat.  He  is  addrefled 
in  pompous  titles  little  fhoi  t  of  blafphemy  ;  and  all,  except 
the  emperor,  when  they  fpeak  to  him  in  public,  proftrate 
thcmfelves  flat  on  the  ground  ;  befides,  as  every  thing  be- 
longing to  his  pcrfon  is  efteemed  facred,  he  never  fliaves 
his  beard,  cuts  his  hair,  or  pares  his  nails.  He  is  chiefly 
ferved  by  his  twelve  wives,  whom  he  marries  with  great 
folemnity,  and,  like  the  other  monarchs  of  the  Eaft,  keeps  | 
himfelf  as  much  as  polfible  concealed.  Upon  the  deceafc 
of  the  dairi,  the  miniftry  of  that  ecclefiaftical  court  chufe 
for  his  fucceflbr  the  next  heir,  without  regard  to  age  or 
fex  ;  hence  it  has  often  happened,  that  a  prince  under  age, 
or  a  young  unmarried  princefs,  has  afcended  the  throne; 
and  there  are  inftances  where  the  deceafed  dairi's  relidtl 
has  fucceeded  her  hufband.  j 

The  fecular  emperor  now  grants  the  neceflary  fubfidies  ; 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  dairi  and  his  ecclefiaftical  court. 
For  this  purpofe  the  dairi  is  allowed  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  city  of  Miaco ;  and  that  being  infuflicient  to  defray 
his  exoences,  it  has  been  agreed  to  make  up  the  deficien- 
cies out  of  the  emperor's  treafury  :  but  thefe  allowances 
are  fo  fmall,  and  fo  indifferently  paid,  that  the  court  can- 
not make  that  figure  which  they  formerly  did,  when  the 
dairi  himfelf  was  mafter  of  the  empire,  and  had  all  the 
revenues  at  his  own  difpofal.  They  ftill,  however,  endea- 
vour to  keep  up  their  former  grandeur  and  magnificence; 
and  this  court  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  remarkable  for  a 
fplendid  poverty.  The  great  run  in  debt,  and  the  inferior 
officers  and  fervants,  whofe  falaries  are  far  from  being 
fufficient  to  maintain  them,  muft  work  for  their  living  : 
but  though  the  revenues  of  the  dairi  are  fmall  in  compa- 
rifon  of  what  they  were  formerly,  yet,  as  he  has  the  ma- 
nagement of  them,  he  is  fare  to  take  care  to  provide 
whatever  is  neceflary  to  keep  up  as  much  as  poftible  his 
former  fplendor,  and  to  fatisfy  his  luxury  and  profufenefs. 
This  he  is  the  better  able  to  accomplifti,  as  he  ftill  enjoys 
the  high  privilege  of  beftowing  titles  of  honour  on  the 
great  men  of  the  empire,  their  children  and  relations, 
which  brings  him  in  vaft  trcafures.  Among  his  twelve 
wives,  ftie  who  is  the  mother  of  the  hereditary  prince,  or 
princefs,  has  the  title  of  emprefs  :  but  it  would  take  up 
too  much  room,  were  we  here  to  defcribe  the  pompous 
ceremonies  obferved  in  his  marriages,  upon  the  birih  of 
an  heir  to  the  crown,  and  on  chufinganurfe  for  the  royal 
infant :  thefe  are  magnificent  beyond  expreflion  ;  nor 
could  they  be  more  fo,  if  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of 
the  whole  empire  depended  on  thefe  events. 

Ail  who  belong  to  the  dairi's  court  are  cloathed  after  a 
particular  manner,  and  their  habits  are  very  different  from 
thofe  of  fecular  princes,  whom  they  fcorn  and  dcfpife,  as 
being  of  a  mean  and  unholy  extraction.  They  wear  long 
wide  drawers,  and  a  large  gown  with  a  long  train,  which 
they  trail  after  them  on  the  ground.  Their  heads  are 
covered  with  a  black  lacker'd  cap,  by  the  fhape  of  which, 
among  other  marks  of  diftindtion,  is  known  what  quality 
they  arc  of,  and  what  poft  they  enjoy.  Some  have  a  large 
band  of  black  filk  or  crape  icwed  to  their  caps,  which 
oithcr  hangs  down  behind  their  fhoulders,  or  is  tied  up. 
Others  have  a  kind  of  flap,  like  a  fan,  ftanding  out  before 
their  eyes.  Some  have-  a  fort  of  fcarf  hanging  down  before 
from  their  flioulders,  the  length  of  which  is  different  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  wearer  :  for  it  is  the  cuftom 
of  this  court,  that  nobody  bows  lower  than  juft  to  touch 
the  floor  with  the  end  of  liis  fcarf.  The  drefs  of  the  women 
©f  this  court  is  alfo  different  from  that  of  fecular  women  ; 
particularly  thedairi's  twelve  wives,  who,  when  full  dreflcd, 


are  fo  loaded  with  large  wide  gowns  of  filk,  interwove  with 
flowers  of  gold  and  filver,  that  it  is  difficultforthemtowalk. 

An  application  to  different  kinds  of  learning  forms  the 
chief  amufement  of  the  dairi's  court;  and  not  only  the 
courtiers,  but  many  of  the  fair  fex,  have  acquired  great 
reputation  by  their  poetical,  hiftorical,  and  other  writings; 
All  the  almanacks  were  formerly  made  there  ;  but  though 
this  is  not  now  the  cafe,  they  muft  receive  the  approba- 
tion of  the  court.  They  are  great  lo\crs  of  mufic,  and  the 
women  in  particular  play  with  great  dexterity  on  all  the 
mufical  inffruments  they  are  acquainted  with  ;  the  young 
noblemen  alfo  divert  themfelves  with  riding,  running 
races,  dancing,  and  other  exercifes. 

When  the  dairi  was  folc  mafter  of  the  country,  he  ho- 
noured with  his  facred  prefence  whatever  city  he  pleafed  ; 
and  it  (cldom  happened  that  two  fuiceeding  emperors  chofc 
the  fame  place  of  refidence.  The  dairi's  court  is  now  fixed 
at  Miaco,  where  he  has  a  large  and  fpacious  palace,  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  its  having  a  lofty  r.nd  magnificent  tower. 
His  imperial  confort  lives  with  him  in  the  fam^  palace,  and, 
the  palaces  of  his  other  wives  are  fituated  next  to  his.  At 
a  fmall  diftance  are  the  houfes  of  the  lords  whofe  oiBces 
require  a  conftant  and  more  immediate  attendance  on  his 
perfon;  there  are  alfo  a  number  of  other  palaces  and 
ftreets,  divided  among  the  officers  belonging  to  the  court 
according  to  their  rank,  and  all  feparated  from  Miaco,  and 
defended  againft  the  fudden  approach  of  an  enemy,  by 
walls,  gates,  ditches,  and  ramparts.  The  fecular  monarch. 
conftantJy  keeps  a  ftrong  guard  of  foldiers  at  the  dairi's 
court,  in  appearance  out  of  tendernefs  and  care  for  the  pre- 
fervation  and  fafety  of  his  facred  perfon  and  family  ;  but 
moft  probably  in  order  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  ever  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  the  fupreme  authority. 

Every  imperial  city  is  committed  to  the  care  of  two  go- 
vernors ;  Nagafaki  alone  has  three.  Thefe  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  city  by  turns,  each  generally  for  the  fpaceof 
two  yearij.  When  the  time  is  expired,  he  delivers  up  his 
power  and  his  apartment  in  the  palace  to  the  other  gover- 
nor, and  immediately  fets  out  for  Jedo,  to  make  the  ufua! 
prefents,  and  give  an  account  of  the  moft  material  tranfac- 
tions  of  his  government.  He  ftays  at  Jedo  about  fix  months, 
during  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  live  with  his  family:  but 
as  foon  as  he  has  received  orders  from  the  council  of  ftate 
to  depart  to  his  laft,  or  to  any  other  government,  he  muft: 
fet  out,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  at  Jedo  till  his  return, 
in  a  manner  as  hoftages  of  his  fidelity  :  nay,  while  he  is  in 
his  government,  he  is  to  admit  no  woman  within  the  fpace 
ofhis  refidence,  on  pain  ofincurring  the  imperial  difpleafure^ 
the  fatal  confequences  of  which  are  no  lefs  than  death, 
banifhmcnt,  or  imprifonment,  with  the  entire  ruin  of  his 
family;  it  being  efteemed  beneath  the  majefty  of  the  em- 
peror to  infliit  ffighter  puniftiments  on  the  Icaft  difregard 
ftiewn  to  his  commands.  Their  falary  is  but  fmall  ;  but 
their  perquifites  are  fo  confiderable,  that  in  a  few  years 
time  they  might  get  great  eftates,  were  it  not  for  the  pre- 
fents that  mull  be  made  to  the  emperor  and  the  grandees  of 
his  court,  and  their  being  obliged  to  keep  up  all  that  ftate 
and  grandeur  which  is  thought  becoming  the  dignity  of 
their  employment,  and  the  majefty  of  their  mafter. 

Under  the  imperial  governors  are  four  magiftrates,  and 
their  deputies.  Thefe  magiftrates  hold  their  oflSce  a  year  j 
but  they  are  obliged  daily  to  communicate  to  the  governor 
every  thing  that  comes  before  them  ;  and  in  difficult  cafes, 
or  where  they  cannot  agree  among  themfelves,  to  lay  the 
caufe  before  the  emperor's  bench  or  court  of  juftice,  or, 
with  the  content  of  that  court,  to  leave  it  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  governor  in  the  laft  refort.  All  civil  affairs 
are  brought  before  this  imperial  court  of  judicature,  which, 
having  examined  the  partivj  and  their  witnefles,  give 
judgment  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  their 
imperial  orders  and  proclamations.  From  this  court  there 
is  no  appeal  ;  but  thofe  who  have  received  fentcnce  of 
death  cannot  be  executed  without  a  warrant  figncd  by  the 
council  of  ftate  at  Jedo,  which  muft  be  alfo  confulted  in 
all  affairs  of  great  moment. 

The  deputies  of  the  magiftrates  are  next  to  them  in 
authority,  but  enjoy  their  pofts  for  life.  It  is  one  branch 
of  their  office  to  compofe  difi'erences  of  fmall  confequence 
arifing  in  that  part  of  the  town  committed  to  their  care. 

Next  to  thefe  are  four  ofl^icers,  who  enjoy  their  poft  only 
one  year,  and  are  appointed  by  the  magiftrates  to  make  a 
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faithful  report  in  their  name  to  the  governor,  of  the  daily 
tranfactions  in  the  execution  of  their  office ;  and  beina 
alfo  a  kind  of  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  whofe  intereft 
they  are  to  promote  at  the  governor's  court,  they  have  a 
I'mall  room  affigncd  them  in  his  palace,  where  two  of 
them  conftantly  attend  till  the  governor  is  at  leifure  to 
receive  the  meiTages  they  are  to  deliver  in  the  name  of  the 
magrftrates,  or  the  petitions  they  are  to  prefent  him  with 
in  the  name  of  private  perfons. 

Among  the  inferior  officers  are  the  town  meflengers,  who 
alfo  ferve  as  bailiffs  and  conftables,  and  commonly  live 
together  in  one  flreet.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  pur- 
fuing  and  arrefling  of  criminals,  and  fometimes  in  public 
executions,  chiefly  in  beheading.  But  noprofeffion  is  fo 
much  defpifed  by  the  Japanefe  as  the  tanners,  who  take  off 
the  fkins  from  the  dead  cattle,  in  order  to  drefs  and  tan 
them  for  flioes,  flippers,  and  the  like.  They  live  by  them- 
felves  near  the  place  of  execution,  and  are  obliged  to  put 
prifoners  to  the  torture,  to  crucify  them,  or  put  them  to 
any  other  death  whatfoever.  The  keepers  &(  bawdy-houfes 
are  oblla;cd  to  lend  them  their  fervants  to  affift  them  at 
public  executions. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  officers  in  general, 
we  {hall  now  proceed  to  the  policy  and  regulations  obferved  i 
in  every  flreet,  in  order  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
conduiit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  eafe  the  governors, 
magiftrates,and  other  chief  officers,  in  thedifcharge  of  their 
duty.  For  this  purpofe  they  have  the  following  officers 
for  every  ftreet ;  the  principal  is  the  ottona,  who  gives  the 
neceffary  orders  in  cafe  of  fire,  fees  that  a  regular  watch  be 
kept  at  night,  and  that  the  orders  of  the  governors  and 
magiftrates  be  punftually  executed.  He  keeps  books  in 
which  he  enters  the  children  born,  the  perfons  who  marry, 
travel,  die,  or  remove  out  of  the  ftreet ;  and  the  names, 
birth,  and  trades  of  fuch  new  inhabitants  as  come  into  it. 
In  cafe  of  fmall  differences  arifmg  between  the  inhabitants 
of  his  ftreet,  he  fummons  the  parties  before  him,  and,  in 
conj  un<Sion  with  the  deputies  of  the  magiftrates,  endeavours, 
if  poffiblc,  to  reconcile  them.  He  punilhes  fmall  crimes  by 
feizing  the  criminals,  and  putting  them  in  irons.  He  caufes 
criminals  to  be  taken  up  by  his  own  people  within  his 
diftrift,  and  confines  them  till  he  receives  farther  orders 
from  the  fuperior  magiftrates,  before  whom  he  lays  all 
criminal  affairs  and  cafes  of  moment ;  and  is  himfelf  an- 
fwerable  for  what  accidents  happen  within  the  ftreet  under 
his  infpecSion.  He  is  chofen  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
ftreet  from  among  themfelves,  each  of  them  writing  upon 
a  piece  of  paper  the  name  of  the  perfon  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  this  dignity,  adding  his  own  name  and  feal.  The 
votes  are  all  taken  in,  the  papers  opened,  and  the  names  of 
thofe  who  have  moft  votes  are  laid  before  the  governor, 
with  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  that  he  would  be 
pleafed  to  nominate  one  of  them  as  ottona.  His  falary  is  a 
tenfold  portion  out  of  the  treafury  of  the  ftreet. 

Every  ottona  has  three  deputies,   who  give  him  their 
advice  and  affiftance  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

In  every  ftreet  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into  companies 
of  five  men,  of  which  there  are  ten  or  fifteen  in  every 
ftreet :  but  though  thefe  are  termed  companies  of  five,  a 
few  more  of  the  neighbours  are  frequently  added,  fo  that 
they  fometimes  confift  often  or  fifteen  heads  of  families, 
all  of  whom  muft  be  the  proprietors  of  thegroundand  houfes 
in  which  they  live  j  for  thofe  who  have  no  houfes  of  their 
own,  notvvithftanding  their  being  inhabitants  of  the  fame 
ftreet,  are  not  admitted  into  thofe  corporations,  but  con 
fidered  as  tenants  dependant  on  the  landlords,  and  are 
therefore  exempted  from  taxes  and  other  burdens,  except 
the  night-watch  and  round,  in  which  they  are  obliged  to 
ferve  themfelves,  or  to  get  fomebody  to  ferve  in  their  ftead, 
it  being  a  duty  which  all  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  ob- 
ferve  in  turn.  Thefe  tenants  have  no  vote  in  theeledtion 
of  the  officers  of  the  ftreet,  nor  any  ftiare  in  the  public 
money  ;  and  befides,  the  rents  they  pay  to  the  landlords 
are  very  high,  confidering  the  fmallnefs  of  the  houfes  in 
which  they  live.  Each  of  thefe  little  companies  has  one 
of  its  own  body  at  their  head,  who  is  anfwerable  for  their 
acflions  ;  and  if  they  be  contrary  to  law,  he  ftiares  with 
the  reft  of  the  members  the  penalty  they  are  fentenced  to 
undergo  by  the  fupreme  magiftrate. 

Every  ftreet  has  alfo  a  fecretary,  or  public  notary,  who 
writes  aiad  publifhes  the  commands  of  the  ottona  to  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  ftreet,  and  gives  pafiports,  teftimonials, 
and  letters  of  difmiffion.  He  keeps  the  ottona's  books, 
as  the  lift  of  the  houfes  and  their  inhabitants,  with  their 
names,  age,  trade,  and  religion  :  the  names  of  all  who  die 
in  the  ftreet,  with  the  time  and  manner  of  their  death  :  a 
regifter-book  of  the  paffports  that  have  been  iffued  out  of 
the  office,  with  the  names  of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  were 
granted,  the  bufinefs  which  called  them  abroad,  the  time  of 
their  departure  and  return  :  and  alfo  a  journal  of  the  daily- 
occurrences  that  happen  within  the  compafs  of  the  ftreet. 
The  next  officer  is  the  treakirer  of  the  ftreet,  who  keeps 
the  public  money,  and  from  time  to  time  accounts  for  it  to 
thereftofthe inhabitants,  fpecifyingthefumshehas received 
and  paid  out.  The  public  treafure  chiefly  confifts  of  the 
fums  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  order  to  be  detained  from 
the  price  of  foreign  goods,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants, among  whom  it  is  equally  diftributed,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  ftreets,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
pay  the  additional  taxes  levied  upon  them  ;  but  this  is 
peculiar  to  Nagafaki,  which  is  the  only  imperial  city  where 
the  trade  witii  foreigners  is  permitted.  The  inhabitants 
ferve  this  office  each  a  year  in  turn. 

There  is  another  officer,  named  the  meffenger  of  the 
ftreet,  who  is  to  give  information  when  any  body  dies,  or 
when  any  thing  elfe  happens  that  is  efteemed  worth  their 
notice.  He  alfo  delivers  to  the  chief  officers  the  petitions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ftreet,  collecl:s  the  contribution- 
money  for  the  prefent  which  at  certain  times  is  made  to 
the  governors  and  chief  magiftrates,  tells  the  commands 
of  the  magiftrates  to  the  heads  of  the  companies,  and  pub- 
liflies  them  in  the  ftreet. 

Two  watches  are  kept  for  the  fecurity  of  the  ftreets  dur- 
ing the  night.  The  firft  is  the  chief  guard,  upon  which 
the  inhabitants  do  duty  themfelves,  three  at  a  time.  They 
have  a  room  o-  houfe  affigned  them  towards  the  middle  of 
the  ftreet,  or  at  the  corner  of  a  crofs  ftreet.  Upon  days  of 
great  folemnity,  or  when  the  magiftrates  think  this  watch 
ncceffary,  it  is  kept  all  day  ;  and  when  they  are  apprehen- 
five  of  danger  it  is  doubled,  in  which  cafe  the  ottona  affifts 
in  perfon,  with  one  of  his  deputies  :  for  fliould  any  mif- 
fortune  happen  that  could  be  any  way  attributed  to  their 
careleffnefs  or  negledf,  they  and  the  whole  ftreet  would  be 
feverely  puniflied  for  it.  Such  regard  is  paid  to  this  watch, 
that  the  oppofing  or  infulting  it  is  a  capital  crime. 

The  other  guard  is  appointed  to  watch  againft  thieves 
and  accidents  of  fire,  and  to  give  notice  upon  the  leaft  fuf- 
picion.  It  confifts  of  two  of  the  pooreft  inhabitants  of  the 
ftreet,  fitting  in  a  centry-box  at  each  gate  by  which  the 
ftreet  is  (hut  up  in  the  night :  but,  at  certain  intervals,  they 
walk  till  they  meet,  fhewing  the  hours  of  the  night  gene- 
rally by  beating  two  fticks  one  againft  the  other.  In 
fome  towns  there  is  a  fmall  hut  built  at  the  top  or  fide  of 
a  houfe,  about  the  middle  of  the  ftreets,  on  purpofe  for  a 
man  to  watch  accidental  fires. 

If  an  inhabitant  defigns  to  remove  from  the  houfe  and 
ftreet  in  which  he  lives  to  another,  he  muft  firft  apply  to 
the  ottona  of  the  other  ftreet,  and  making  him  a  prefent  of 
a  difti  of  fifh,  give  him  a  petition  expreffing  his  defire  to 
be  admitted  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  ftreet.  The 
ottona,  upon  this,  makes  enquiry  into  his  life,  character,  ■ 
and  conduit,  and  then  fends  his  meffenger  of  the  ftreet  to 
every  one  of  the  inhabitants,  defiring  to  know  if  they  will 
confentto  admit  the  petitioner  as  a  neighbour;  and  if  any 
one  of  the  inhabitants  oppofes  his  admiffion,  urging  that  he 
is  a  drunkard,  quarrelfome,  or  addidfed  to  any  other  crime, 
and  that  he  will  not  be  anfwerable  for  the  confequences, 
it  is  fufficient  to  exclude  him.  But  if  he  obtains  all  their 
confents,  the  petitioner  muft  apply  to  the  public  notary  of 
his  former  ftreet  for  a  certificate  of  his  behaviour,  and  a 
letter  of  admiffion,  both  figned  by  the  ottona,  and  thefe 
muft  be  carried  by  the  ftreet-meffenger  to  the  ottona  of  the 
ftreet  to  which  the  petitioner  intends  to  remove  ;  upon 
whichhereceiveshim  under  his  protection,  and  incorporates 
him  amon"-  the  inhabitants  of  his  ftreet.  Mean  while  he 
is  not  anfwerable  for  the  petitioner's  behaviour  before  his 
delivery  of  thofe  inftruments  ;  and  ftiould  he  be  found 
guiltvof  any  crime  committed  before  that  time,  it  would 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  ftreet  in  which  he  formerly  lived. 
After  his  being  admitted  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
ftreet,  and  his  name  entered  in  the  regifter-books,  he  folem- 
nizes  his  entry  with  a  handfome  dinner ;  which  he  gives 
2  either 
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eitner  to  the  company  of  five,  or,  if  he  pleafes,  to  the 
tvhole  ftreet.  Hisgreateft  trouble,  however,  Itill  remains, 
and  that  Is  his  felling  his  old  houfe ;  for  this  cannot  be 
done  without  the  confent  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ftreet,who  often  oppofe  it  for  upwards  of  a  year,  the  buyer, 
for  whofe  crimes  they  are  for  the  future  to  fufFer,  not  being 
fufficiently  known,  or  not  agreeable  to  them.  Suppofing 
all  obftacles  at  length  removed,  the  buyer  is  to  pay  an  eighth 
part  of  the  price  into  the  public  treafure  of  the  ftreet,  five 
parts  of  whifh  are  to  be  equally  diftributed  among  the  in- 
habitants, for  the  pains  they  have  taken  on  account  of  the 
purchafer's  admiffion,  and  the  three  remaining  parts  are 
dcfif^ned  for  a  public  dinner.  This,  however,  is  feldom 
given  :  but  the  new  inhabitant  has  no  fooner  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  his  houfe,  than  all  his  neighbours  come  to  wifli 
him  joy,  and  to  offer  him  their  fervices. 

When  an  inhabitant  of  a  ftreet  is  accufed  of  any  mif- 
demeanor,  his  cafe  is  laid  before  the  ftreet  council,  that  is, 
the  ottona,  his  three  deputies,  and  the  heads  of  the  fmall 
companies ;  when,  if  the  affair  be  too  intricate  for  them  to 
determine,  they  lay  it  before  the  council  of  the  town  ;  if 
they  meet  with  the  fame  difficulties,  the  Ncngiofi,  or  four 
annual  officers  under  the  magiftrates,  are  defired  to  confer 
upon  the  afiair  with  fome  of  the  ftewards  of  the  gwernor's 
houfhold ;  and  if  they  find  it  neceftary,  to  communicate 
it  to  the  governor  himfelf. 

If  quarrels  or  difputes  arife  in  a  ftreet,  either  between 
the  inhabitants  or  ftrangers,  the  next  neighbours  are  obliged 
to  part  them  ;  for  if  one  fhould  happen  to  be  killed,  tho' 
it  were  the  atrtrrefTor,  the  other  muft  inevitably  fufFer  death, 
notwithftanding  his  alledging  that  it  was  done  in  his  own 
defence  ;  and  he  knows  no  other  method  of  preventing  the 
fhame  of  a  public  execution,  than  by  ripping  up  his  own 
belly.  Nor  is  his  death  thought  a  fufficient  fatisfa<5tion  to 
their  laws:  three  of  thofe  families  who  live  next  to  the 
place  where  the  accident  happened  are  fliut  up  in  their 
houfes  for  three,  four,  or  more  months,  and  rough  boards 
nailed  acrofs  their  doors  and  windows,  after  they  have  pre- 
pared for  this  imprifonment  by  getting  the  necefTary  pro- 
vifions  ;  and  the  reft:  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  ftreet 
are  fentenced  to  pafs  fome  days  or  months  in  hard  labour 
at  the  public  works.  Theie  penalties  are  infli£ted  in  pro- 
portion to  their  guilt,  in  not  endeavouring  to  theutmoftof 
their  power  to  prevent  the  fatal  confcquences  of  fuch  a 
quarrel.  A  like  pvmifhmcnt,  but  greater  in  degree,  is 
inflicted  on  the  heads  of  the  companies  of  five  in  that  ftreet 
where  the  crime  was  committed  ;  and  it  is  an  high  aggra- 
vation of  their  guilt  and  punifhment,  if  they  knew  before- 
hand that  the  perfons  were  of  a  quarrelfome  difpofition, 
or,  in  other  cafes,  were  inclined  to  the  crime  for  which 
they  fuffer.  The  landlords,  and  alfo  the  mafters  of  the 
criminals,  partake  of  the  puuifhment  infli£ted  forthemif- 
demeanors  of  their  lodgers  and  fervants.  Whoever  draws 
his  fword,  though  he  does  not  hurt  or  even  touch  his 
enemy,  muft,  if  the  fa£l  be  proved,  fuft'er  death.  If  an 
inhabitant  flies  from  juftice,  the  head  of  the  company  of 
five  to  which  he  belongs  muft  follow,  or  hire  people  to 
follow  him  till  he  be  found,  and  delivered  up  to  the  civil 
magiftrate,  under  pain  of  corporal  punifhment. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  ceremony  obferved  only  in 
the  city  of  Nagafaki,  where  the  Chriftian  religion  had  the 
ftrongcfl  footing.  This  is  called  the  figure-treading  :  for 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  trample,  with  great 
ceremony,  upon  a  crucifix,  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Alary, 
or  fome  other  faint,  as  a  proof  of  their  renouncing  the 
Chriftian  religion.  They  begin  in  two  different  parts  of 
the  city,  going  from  houfe  to  houfe,  and  ftreet  to  ftreet, 
till  all  the  people,  both  old  and  young,  have  trampled  on 
thefe  images,  which  are  of  brafs,  and  about  a  foot  long  : 
even  young  children,  unable  to  walk,  are  held  down  by 
their  mothers  to  touch  the  images  with  their  feet. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  no  other  tax  laid  upon  the 
inhabitants,  but  that  on  the  land  of  thofe  who  have  houfes 
or  pieces  of  ground  of  their  own  ;  which  may  properly  be 
confidered  as  a  ground-rent ;  except  we  may  call  a  tax  the 
voluntary  contributions  for  a  prefent  to  be  made  to  the  go- 
vernors by  fuch  perfons  as  have  hereditary  lands  and  tene- 
ments in  their  pofleffion  within  the  city  of  Nagafaki,  or 
the  prefents  made  to  fuperior  officers  by  the  inferior 


The  perfon  who  takes  an  oath  invokes  the  vengeance  of 
the  fupreme  gods  of  the  heavens,  and  of  the  chief  magif- 
trates of  his  country,  upon  him,  his  family,  hisdomeftics, 
his  friends,  and  near  relations,  in  cafe  he  does  not  fincerely 
fulfil  all  the  articles  he  fwears  to  perform  ;  after  which  he 
fians  both  the  words  of  the  oath  and  thofe  articles,  and 
di'pping  his  feal  in  black  ink,  feals  them  ;  and,  as  a  farther 
confirmation,  lets  fall  fome  drops  of  his  own  blood  uport 
the  feal,  by  pricking  one  of  his  fingers  behind  the  nail. 


SECT,     VII. 

Of  the  Religion  of  the  fapanefe  ;  particularly  the  Sir.to,  the 
Budfo,  and  the  Religion  of  the  Philofophers. 
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KEIR  reli<rion  is  in  general  the  grolTcft  heathenifm 
and  idolatry;  but  rirligious  liberty,  fo  far  as  it  is 
allowed  not  to  interfere  with  the  intereft  of  the  fecular 
government,  or  to  afFcJl  t!ie  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  has  always  been  allowed  in  Japan  :  lience  foreign 
religions  have  been  cafily  introduced,  and  propagated  with 
fuccefs;  there  are  therefore  many  religions  in  Japan,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  three  following  : 

I.  The  Sinto,  or  antient  idol-worfhip  of  the  Japanefe. 

II.  The  Budfo,  or  foreign  idol-worihip,  introduced  into 
Japan  from  the  empire  of  China  and  the  kingdom  of 
Siam ;  and 

III.  The  religion  of  their  philofophers  and  moralifls. 

I.  As  to  the  Sinto's  religion,  it  deferves  to  be  confidered 
in  the  firft  place,  more  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  than  for 
the  number  of  its  profeflbrs.  Thefe  have  fome  obfcure  and 
imperfect  notions  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a 
future  ftate  of  blifs  or  mifery,  and  vet  worfhip  only  thofe 
gods  whom  they  believe  are  peculiarly  concerned  in  the 
government  of  the  world  ;  for  though  they  acknowledge 
a  Supreme  Being,  who  they  believe  dwells  in  the  highefl 
heaven,  and  admit  of  ibme  inferior  gods,  whom  they  place 
among  the  liars  ;  yet  they  do  not  worfliip  and  adore  them, 
nor  have  they  any  feftival-d-iys  facred  to  them,  thinking 
that  beings  lo  much  above  us,  will  concern  themfelves  but 
little  about  our  afl'airs.  They,  however,  fwear  by  thefe 
fuperior  gods  :  but  they  alone  worfhip  and  invoke  thofe 
gods  whom  they  believe  to  have  the  fovcreign  command 
of  their  country,  and  the  fupreme  direction  of  its  elements, 
its  produce,  and  its  animals;  and  who,  by  virtue  of  this 
power,  will,  they  fuppofe,  not  only  render  them  happy 
here,  but,  interceding  for  them  at  the  hour  of  death,  pro- 
cure for  them  rewards  proportionable  to  their  former  be- 
ha\iour.  Hence  their  dairis,  or  ecclefiaftical  emperors, 
being  eftcemed  lineally  defcended  from  the  eldeft  and  moft 
favoured  fons  of  thefe  deities,  the  fuppofed  heirs  of  their 
excellent  qualities,  are  confidered  as  the  true  and  living 
images  of  their  god:;,  and  pofleflbd  of  fuch  an  eminent 
degree  of  holintfs,  that  none  of  the  people  dare  prefume 
to  appear  in  their  prefence.  In  fhort,  the  whole  fyftem 
of  the  Sinto's  divinity  is  a  lame  and  ridiculous  jumble  of 
abfurdities,  and  would  not  perhaps  have  flood  its  ground 
fo  long,  had  it  not  been  for  its  clofe  connection  with  the 
civil  cultoms,  in  the  obfervance  of  which  this  nation  is 
exceedingly  fcrupulous. 

The  temples  of  theSintoifts  are  exceeding  mean  ;  within 
them  is  hung  up  white  paper,  cut  into  fmall  bits,  as  em- 
blems of  the  purity  of  the  place  ;  and  fometimes  there  is  a 
large  mirror  in  the  middle,  that  the  worfhippers,  when  they 
behold  themfelves,  may  confidcr,  that  as  diftinftly  as  all 
their  bodily  defedts  appear  in  the  mirror,  fo  confpicuousdo 
the  fecret  ftains  of  their  hearts  appear  before  the  eves  of 
the  immortal  gods.  Thefe  temples  are  frequently  without 
any  vifible  idols  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  are  confecrated, 
they  being  locked  up  in  a  cafe  at  the  upper  end,  and  to 
this  cafe  the  people  bow.  Thefe  temples  are  not  attended 
by  priefts,  but  by  feculars,  who  are,  generally  fpeaking, 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the. religion  they  pio- 
fefs,  and  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  thegods 
they  worfhip.  Thefe,  when  they  go  abroad,  are  dreiilcd, 
for  diftinction  fake,  in  large  gowns,  commonly  white,  but 
fometimes  yeliow,  and  fometimes  of  other  colours ;  how- 


As  oaths  are  a  civil  fecurity  as  well  as  a  religious  obli-  j  ever,  they  wear  their  common  fecular  drefs  under  them, 
gation,  we  Ihall  here  mention  the  form  of  thofe  of  Japan.  I  They  (have  their  beards ;  but  let  their  hair  grow,  and  weswa 
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ftifF,  oblong,  lackerM  cap,  refL-mbling  in  fhape  a  fliip,  tied 
under  their  chins  with  tvvifted  filk.  fl;  ings,  terminated  with 
taflels,  which  hang  lower  or  higher  according  to  the  (  ffice 
or  quality  of  thepcrfon  who  wears  tliem,  who  is  not  obliged 
to  bow  lower  to  perlons  oF  fuperior  rank  than  to  make 
thefe  talfels  touch  the  floor.  Their  fuperiors  have  their 
hair  twifled  undt'r  black  gauze  or  crape,  in  a  very  particu- 
lar manner;  and  have  their  ears  covered  by  a  kind  of  flap, 
which  flands  out  or  brings  according  to  the  dignities  or 
honourable  titles  conferred  upon  them  by  the  dairi.  They 
are  under  his  direftion  in  fpiritual  affairs ;  but  in  temporals 
they  and  all  the  other  ecclefiaftical  perfons  in  the  empire  are 
under  the  command  of  two  imperial  temple  judges,  ap- 
pointed by  the  fecular  emperor.  Their  haughtinefs  and 
pride  exceed  all  expreffion  ;  for  when  they  appear  in  a  fe- 
cular drefs,  they,  like  the  nobles,  wear  two  fabres,  and 
think  it  becomes  their  ftation  to  abflain  from  all  commu- 
nication and  intimacy  with  the  common  people. 

'I"he  Sintoifts   do  not  adhere  to  the   dodrine  of  the 
tranfmigration  of  fouls;  yet  abftain  from  killing  and  eat- 
ing of  thofe  beafls  that  are  of  fervice  to  mankind,  becaufe 
they  imagine  that  flaying  them  would  be  an  a(5t  of  cruelty 
and  ingratitude.    They  believe  that  the  foul,  after  its  de- 
parture from  the  body,- is  removed  to   the  high  and   fub- 
celeftial  fields,  feated  juft  beneath  the  thirty-three  heavens, 
the  dwelling-places  of  their  gods  :  that  thofe  who  have  led 
a  good  life  find  an  immediate  admifnon,  while  the  fouls  of 
the  wicked  and  the  impious  are  denied  entrance,  and  con- 
demned to  wander  till  they  have  expiated  their  crimes;  but 
they  admit  no  hell  or  place  of  torment.  One  of  the  efl'en- 
tial  points  of  their  religion  is,  that  they  ought  to  preferve 
an  inward  purity  of  heart,  confifting  of  the  doing  or  omif- 
fion  of  what  they  are  ordered  to  do  or  avoid  by  the  law  of 
nature  and  the  didtates  of  reafon,  or  the  more  immediate 
and  fpecial  command  of  the  civil  magiftrate.     They  have 
no  form,  either  by  divine  or  ecclcfiaftical  authority,  for 
regulating  their  outward  conduft.  Hence  it  maybe  imagin- 
ed, that  they  would  indulge,  without  reftraint,  every  gra- 
tification of  their  wiflies  and  defires,  as  being  free  from  the 
fear  of  acting  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and   little 
apprehenfive  of  incurring  the  efFecSts  ot  their  difpleafure; 
but  they  have  a  powerful  ruler  within  their  own  hearts,  the 
friendly  and  tender  fenfibilities  of  humanity,  which,  aided 
by  the  force  of  reafon,  and  the  feverity  of  the  laws,  re- 
ftrain  them  from  the  indulgence  of  vice,  and  are  fuflicient 
to  win  over  to  the  dominion  of  virtue  all  that  are  willing 
to  hearken  to  her  didfates. 

Another  eflential  point  of  the  Sinto's  religion  is  a  rigorous 
abftinence  from  whatever  makes  a  man  impure.  This  con- 
fifts  in  abftaining  from  blood,  from  eating  of  fiefli,  and 
being  near  a  de;id  body;  by  which  a  perfon  is  for  a  time 
rendered  unfit  to  go  to  the  temples,  to  vifit  holy  places, 
and  to  appear  in  the  prefence  of  the  gods.  Whoever  is 
ftained  with  his  own  or  another's  blood,  is  for  feven  days 
unfit  to  approach  the  holy  places ;  and  if,  in  building  a 
temple,  one  of  the  workmen  happens  to  be  hurt,  fo  as  to 
draw  blood,  he  is  from  thenceforward  rendered  incapable 
of  working  on  that  facred  building.  But  if  the  fame  acci- 
dent fliould  happen  in  building  or  repairing  any  of  the 
Sinto's  temples  at  Isje,  the  temple  itfelf  muft  be  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt.  Whoever  eats  the  flefh  of  any  four- 
footed  beaft,  deer  only  excepted,  is  unclean  for  thirtydays  : 
yet  whoever  cats  a  wild  or  tame  fowl,  water-fowls,  cranes, 
and  pheafants,  is  unclean  only  a  Japanefe  hour,  which  is 
equal  to  two  of  ours.  Whoever  kills  a  beafl:,  or  is  prefent 
at  an  execution,  attends  a  dying  perfon,  or  enters  a  houfe 
where  a  dead  body  lies,  is  unclean  for  that  day;  and  the 
nearer  a  perfon  is  related  to  the  deceafed,  fo  much  the 
greater  is  the  impurity.  By  not  obferving  thefe  precepts 
people  are  rendered  guilty  of  external  deSlement,  which 
they  fay  is  detefted  by  the  gods,  and  made  unfit  to  ap- 
proach their  temples. 

The  other  great  points  of  theirreligion  arc,  i.  A  diligent 
obfervation  of  the  folemn  feltivals,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous. 2.  Pilgrimages  to  the  holy  place  at  Isje:  that  is,  to 
the  temple  of  Tcnfio  Dai  Sin,  the  greateft  of  all  the  gods 
nf  the  Japanefe.  The  laft  eil'ential  doft rine  of  their  reli- 
gion is,  that  they  ought  to  chaftize  and  mortify  their 
bodies  ;  but  few  of  them  pay  much  regard  to  this  precept. 
The  orthodox  Sintoifts  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Isje  once  a 
year,  or  at  leait  once  in  their  lives ;  for,  befid?s  their  con- 


fiJcring  it  as  a  duty,  they  imagine  they  fhall  reap  great  ad- 
vantages from  this  journey,  fuch  as  being  abfolved  from 
all  their  fins,  and  receiving  the  afiurance  of  immediate 
happinefs   after  death,  befides  having  in  this  life  the  pof- 
feflion   of  health,  children,  riches,  dignities,  and    other 
temporal  blelTings.     To  keep  alive  thefe  fentimcnts  in  the 
minds  of  the   fuperfiitious  vulgar,  every  pilgrim  is,  for  a 
fmall  confideration,  prefented  by  the  canufies,  or  fecular 
priefts,  with  an  inflrument  containing  the  remiflion  of  their 
fins.   This  pilgrimage  is  made  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but 
chiefly  in  the  three  firfl:  months,  March,  April,  and  May, 
when  thefinenefs  of  the  weather  renders  the  journey  very 
agreeable  and  pleafant.     Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  travel 
in  what  manner  he  pleafes;  thofe  who  are   able  do   it  at 
their  own  expence,  in  fcdans,  or  on  horfeback,  with  a  re- 
tinue fuitable  to  their  rank:  but  the  poor  go  on  foot,  living 
on  charity.  Thefe  carry  upon  their  back  a  fl:ra\v  n-:at  roll- 
ed up,  which   ferves  them   for  a  bed,   and  have  a  itaff  in 
their  hands.     Tlney  have  a  veflTel  hanging  to  their  girdle, 
out  of  which  they  drink,  and    wherein  they  receive  the 
charity  of  the  people.     Generally  their  names  and   the 
place  from  whence  they  came,  are  written  both  upon  this 
veffel  and  on  their  great  hat  made  of  fplit  reeds,    that  in 
cafe  of  fudden  death,  or  any  other  accident  upon  the  road, 
it  may  be  known  who  they  are,  and  to  whom  they  belono-. 
Thofe  who  can  afford  it  wear  over  tlieir  other  clothes,  a  fhort 
white  coat,  without  fleeves,  with  their  names  fiitched  upon 
the  breafl:  and  back.     Incredible  multitudes  of  thefe  pil- 
grims crowd  the  roads.     The  very  children,  if  apprehen- 
five of  a  fevere  punifhment  for  their  faults,  will  run  away 
from  their  parents,  and  go  to  Isje,  to    fetch    an   ofarrai, 
which,     upon    their  return,  is  deemed  a   fufficienc   ex- 
piation of  their  crimes,  and  a  fure  means  of  procuring  a 
reconciliation.    When  a  pilgrim  is  about  to  undertake  this 
holy  journey,  he  muft  religioufly  abftain  from  every  thing 
impure,  particularly  from  fornication,  and  even  lying  v.'itli 
his  own  wife;  tho*  otherwife  complying  with   matrimo- 
nial duties  is  not  thought  unpleafing  to  the  gods.  After  he 
is  fet  out  on  his  journey,  a  rope,   with  a  piece  of   white 
paper  twifted  round  it,  is  hung  over  the  door  of  the  houfe, 
to  inform  all  who  are  impure,  from  the  death  of  their  pa- 
rents   or  near  relations,  to  forbear   entering;  from   the 
opinion  that  it  would  occafion  the  pilgrim's  having  ftrange 
uneafy  dreams,  or  his  being  expofed  to  fome  misfortune. 

The  temple  of  Isje  is  feated  in  a  large  plain,  and  is  a 
low  thatched  wooden  building,  as  a  monument  of  the 
fimplicity  and  poverty  of  its  original  founders.  In  the 
middle  of  it  is  a  mirror  of  polilhed  metal,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  all-feeing  eye  of  the  god,  and  his  knowledge  of  what 
paffes  in  the  inmoft  recefles  of  the  worfliippers  hearts  ;  and 
fome  cut  paper  is  hung  round  the  walls,  to  reprefent  the 
purity  of  the  place.  This  principal  temple  is  fiirrounded 
with  near  a  hundred  fmall  temples,  built  in  honour  of  in- 
ferior gods;  the  greateft  part  of  which  are  fo  low  and 
fmall,  that  a  man  can  fcarcely  ftand  upright  in  them;  but 
ejch  is  attended  by  a  canufi,  or  fecular  prieft.  Ne.xt  to 
the  temple  are  the  houfes  of  the  officers  of  the  temple, 
who  ftile  themfelves  the  mefil;ngers  of  the  gods,  and  keep 
lodgings  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims.  At  a  fmall 
diftance  is  a  town  that  bears  the  fame  name  with  thetemple, 
and  is  inhabited  by  inn-keepers,  paper-makers,  book- 
binders, cabinet-makers,  joiners,  and  other  workmen, 
vvhofe  bufinefs  depends  on  the  holy  trade  carried  on  there. 
On  the  pilgrim's  arrival  at  Isje,  he  applies  with  great  fo- 
leninity  tooneofthecanufies, bowing,  accordingtothecuf- 
tom  of  the  country,  till  his  forehead  touches  the  ground; 
upon  which  the  canufi  either  condufls  him  and  the  other 
pilgrims,  or  commands  his  fervants  to  conduifl  them  to 
the  feveral  temples,  and  to  tell  them  the  names  of  the  gods 
to  whom  they  were  built;  which  being  done,  he  takes 
them  before  the  chief  temple,  where,  proftrating  them- 
felves on  the  ground,  they  addrefs  their  fupplications  to 
Tenfio  Dai  Sin,  exprefs  their  wants  and  neceflities,  snd 
pray  for  health,  long  life,  happinefs,  riches,  and  the  like. 
They  are  afterwards  entertained  and  lodged  by  the  canufi 
in  his  own  houfe,  if  they  are  unable  to  bear  the  expence 
of  lodging  at  a  public  inn  :  they,  however,  generally  make 
him  a  prefent  in  return  for  his  civility,  though  it  be  out 
of  what  they  got  by  begging. 

The  pilgrim  having  performed  all  the  ails  of  devotion 
this  pilgrimage  requires,  the  canufi  prefents  him  with  an 
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ofarrai,  or  mdulgence.     This  is  an  oblong  box,  about  a 
fpan  and  a  half  long,  two  inches  broad,   and  an  inch  and 
a  half  high, full  of  fmall  flicks,  fome  of  which  are  wrapped 
in  bits  of  white  paper,  to  remind  him  that  he  muft  be  pure 
and  humble.     Dai  Singu,  that  is,  the  temple  of  the  great 
god,  printed  in  large  charaiiers,   is  parted  on  the  front  of 
the  box  J  and  the  name  of  the  canufi  who  gave  it,  with  the 
title   MtfTcnger  of  the  gods,  in  fmall  charatSlcrs,  is  parted 
on  the  oppofite  fide.     This  they  receive  with  great  tokens 
of  refpeii  and  humility,  and  immediately  tie  it  under  their 
hats  to  keep  it  from  the  rain,  wearing  it  juft  under  their 
forehead,  and  balancing  it  with  another  box,  or  a  bundle 
of  ftraw  of  about  the  fame  weight  tied  behind  ;  but  thofe 
who  travel   on  horfcback   have   better  conveniencies  for 
keeping  it.     When  they  have  got  fafe  heme   they   take 
great  care  of  the  ofarrai,  as  of  a  thing  of  the  utmoft  value; 
and  though  its  effects  arc  limited  only  to  a  year,  yet,  after 
that  is  expired,  they  place  it  in  one  of  their  beft  rooms,  on 
a  fhclf  made  on  purpofe.     In  fome  places  they  keep  the  old 
ofarrais  over  the  doors  of  their  h(;ufes,  under  a  fmall  roof; 
but  the  poor,  for  want  of  a  better  place,  keep  them  in  hol- 
low trees  behind  their  houfcs.     Large  quantities  of  thcfc 
ofarrais  are  annually  fent  by  the  canufies  into  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  to  fupply  thofe  who  cannot  or  will  not  fetch 
them.    The  pedlars  who  carry  thofe  bawblcs,  refort  to  the 
moft  populous  towns  towards  New  Year's-day,  which  is 
one  of  their  folcmn  feftivals,  and  fell  at  the  fame  time  new 
almanack?,  which  muft  be  printed  no  where  but  at  Isjc. 

The  fuperrtitious  Japanefeare  as  muchinclined  to  make 
religious  vows  as  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  holy  places. 
Hence  there  are  a  great  number  of  religious  houfes  of  both 
fexes,  and  of  many  different  orders.  Among  thcfe  are  the 
Tammnboes,  a  kind  of  hermits,  who  pretend  to  abandon 
their  temporal  concerns  for  the  fake  of  thofe  that  are  fpi- 
ritual  and  eternal :  yet  thofe  who  can  live  at  their  eafe 
dwell  in  their  own  houfcs,  while  the  poor  ftroll  and  beg 
about  the  country.  They  hdve  been  fplit  into  two  orders > 
the  Tofanfa  and  the  Fonfanfa.  Thofe  who  embrace  the 
former  clafs  muft  once  a  year  climbtothe  top  of  the  moun- 
tain Fikoofan,  a  journey  of  no  fmall  difficulty  and  danger, 
on  account  of  the  height  and  fteepnefs  of  that  mountain, 
and  the  many  precipices  all  around  it;  and  befidcs,  it  is 
imagined,  that  all  who  prefume  to  afcend  it  with  any  de- 
gree of  impurity,  are  punifhed  for  their  impious  rafhnefs  by 
being  ftruck  with  madncfs.  On  the  other  hand,  thofe 
■who  enter  into  the  order  of  Fonf.infa,  murt  once  a  year 
go  in  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  their  founder,  at  the  top  of 
an  high  mountain  named  Omine;  where  the  air  is  faid  to 
be  excertive  cold,  and  the  fteepnefs  and  precipices  make  its 
afcent  no  lefs  dangerous  than  that  of  the  other.  'I'hefe 
fuppofe,thatnKJuld  anyone  undertake  this  journey  without 
being  fuflicicntly  purihcd,  lie  would  be  thrown  down  the 
horrid  precipices  and  daflied  to  pieces,  or  at  Icaft  would 
pay  for  his  contempt  of  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  a  lingering 
ficknefs,  or  fome  dreadful  misfortune.  They  therefore 
qualify  themfelves  by  previous  mortifications,  abrtaining 
from  impure  food,  from  lying  with  their  wives,  and  from 
whatever  m;'.y  rceider  them  defiled.  While  they  are  upon 
their  journey,  they  muft  live  only  upon  the  roots  and  plants 
thcv  find  on  the  mountains.  If  they  return  fafe  home, 
they  go  each  u>  the  general  of  his  order,  who  refidcs  at 
Miaco,  and  make  him  a  fmall  prefent  of  money,  which, 
if  poor,  they  muft  procure  by  begging,  and  in  return  they 
jreccivc  from  him  a  more  honourable  title,  which  occafinns 
forne  alteration  in  their  drefs,  and  encreafcs  the  refpeft 
(hewn  them  by  their  brethren  of  the  fame  order.  Thus 
ambition  is  far  from  being  banifhed  from  ihefc  focieties. 

Ihcfe  hermits  are  however  very  much  degenerated  from 
the  auflerity  of  iluir  predeceflors,  who,  in  imitation  of  the 
example  fet  them  by  their  founder,  and  purfuant  to  the 
niks  he  laid  down,  lived  upon  nothing  but  plants  and 
roots,  exptifui;^  themfelves  to  fcvcre  mortifications,  to  fall- 
ing, bathing  in  cold  water,  and  wandering  through  woods 
and  forclls,  and  through  defarc  and  uninhabited  places. 
They  have  alio  deviated  much  from  the  fimplicity  of  their 
religion,  and  have  admitted  the  worfliip  of  fuch  foreign 
idols  as  they  imagine  have  the  greattft  influence  on  the  oc- 
currences of  life.  They  alfonow  pretend  to  be  well  vctfed 
in  magicdl  arts,  and  that,  by  certain  myllical  ceremonies, 
words,  and  charms,  they  can  prevail  on  all  the  gods  of  the 
councr/,  as  wdl  oi  thu  iiiuloiUs  as  thul'c  of  the  Budrdoiits, 


to  drive  out  evil  fpirits,  to  affiil  them  w  diving  into  fecrets, 
recovering  ftolen  goods,  and  in  finding  out  thieves;  in 
foretelling  future  events,  e::plaining  dreams,  in  curing 
defperate  difeafes,  and  in  finding  out  the  guilt  and  inno- 
cence of  perfons  accufed  of  crimes.  They  talk  with  great 
allurance  of  the  wonderful  viitues  of  their  charms,  pretend- 
ing that  they  are  able  to  handle  burning  coals  and  red-hot 
iron,  without  receiving  the  leaft  hurt;  fuddenly  to  extin- 
guiili  fire5,  to  make  cold  water  inftantly  boil  and  hot 
water  in  a  moment  cold;  to  keep  people's  fvvords  l^j  falfe 
in  the  fheath,  that  no  force  is  able  to  draw  them  out;  to 
prefcrve  themfelves  from  being  hurt  by  thefe  or  any  other 
weapons,  and  to  perform  many  other  things  cf  the  like 
nature,  which,  if  clofely  examined,  would  perhaps  be 
found  to  be  juggler's  tricks,  and  the  effects  of  fccond 
caufes. 

Among  the  other  religious  focieties  eftabliflied  in  Japan, 
we  fhall  only  mention  that  of  the  Blind;  wliich  form  a 
very  fmgular,  as  well  as  a  very  ancient  and  numerous  body, 
compofed  of  perfons  of  all  ranks.  Originally  thefe  formed 
but  one  fociety  ;  but  at  laft  they  were  divided  into  the  Blind 
Bufetz,  and  the  Blind  Fekies,  The  Blind  Bufetz  owe 
their  origin  to  Senmimar,  one  of  the  younger  fons  of  the 
emperor  jengion.  He  was  a  youth  of  incomparable  beauty, 
and  admired  by  all  that  approached  him.  He  particularly 
captivated  the  heart  of  a  princefs  of  the  roya!  blood,  whofe 
beauty  and  virtues  proved  as  irrefiftible  charms  to  the  young 
prince,  as  his  graceful  perfon  and  princely  qualities  had 
been  to  her.  'Fhe  happy  lovers  had  for  fome  time  enjoyed 
ail  the  felicity  that  arills  from  a  mutual  pafllon,  when  the 
death  of  the  fair  princefs  deprived  him  of  all  comfort,  and 
foon,  through  excels  of  grief,  he  loft  his  fight.  Upon 
this,  to  perpetuate  her  memory,  and  to  inake  known  to 
pofterity  the  unhappy  effe(5l  of  his  unfeigned  forrovv  for  her 
lufs,  he,  with  his  father's  confent,  eredled  a  fociety,  into 
which  none  were  admitted  but  thofe  who  were  blind  by 
birth  or  accident.  This  fociety  flourifhed  exceedingly, 
and  became  in  great  reputation  not  only  at  court,  buc 
throU£;hout  the  empire.  For  fome  centuries  they  continued 
united  in  one  body,  till  the  Blind  Fekies  fpringing  up,  and 
many  of  the  great-  men  of  the  empire,  who  had  loft  their 
fight,  voluntarily  entering  into  it,  the  former  were  re- 
duced, and  confintd  to  ecclefiartical  perfons. 

The  Blind  Fekies  owe  their  origin  to  the  civil  wars  be- 
tween two  powerful  factions,  the  Fekies  and  Gendzies, 
who  long  contended  for  the  empire.  The  canfe  of  Feki, 
and  his  adherents,  at  length  appearing  more  juft  to  the 
reigning  dairi  than  that  of  Gencizi,  he  rcfohed  to  fupport 
it;  which  he  did  fo  cffeiStually,  that  Gcndzi,  and  hisparty, 
were  defeated  and  almoft  deftroyed.  But  as  fuccefs  is  often 
followed  by  pride  and  infolence,  the  victorious  Feki,  for- 
getting the  obligations  he  lay  under  to  the  dairi,  treated 
him  withfuch  infalenceand  ingratitude,  that  he  ref;lved  to 
efpoufc  the  interellof  Gendzi  and  his  adherents,  to  whom 
he  promifed  his  affiftance,  if  they  would  ag-ain  affcmblc  and 
take  arms  againft  Feki.  Upon  this  affairs  foon  took  ano- 
ther turn,  and  victory,  in  a  dccifivc  battle,  declared  for 
Gendzi,  and  Feki  himfelf  was  flain.  Among  thofe  who 
efcaped  with  their  lives  was  Kakekigo,  agener;.!  famed  for 
his  valour  and  amazing  ftrength,  v.'tto  fled  in  a  fmall  boat. 
J'.ritomo,  general  of  the  Gcndzits,  and  a  very  refolute 
ibldicr,  was  fcnfible  of  the  confequence  o/  fecuring  the 
perfon  of  Kakekigo,  vvithoutwhich  hi  th;:ught  his  vidtory 
incomplete,  and  therefore  caufcd  him  to  be  purfued  and 
taken.  On  his  being  brought  before  him,  he  treated  him 
with  all  the  rcfpecl  due  to  his  rank  and  character,  and 
gave  him  futh  liberty  that  he  feveral  times  efcaped,  but 
was  as  often  retaken.  Thjugh  he  was  his  enemy  and 
prifoner,  Jeiitomo  was  fo  far  from  putting  him  to  death, 
that  hegeneroufly  refolved  to  purchafc  his  fricndlhip  and 
affeiStion  at  any  price.  But  one  day,  when  he  was  earneftly 
prefTnighim  to  enter  into  h :s  fcrvice  upon  any  terms  ho 
pleafed,  the  captive  general  B'.>ldly  replied,  "  i  was  once 
"  a  faithful  fcrvant  to  a  kind  miilcr,  ai^d  now  lie  is  dead, 
"  no  other  fliail  boaft  of  my  faith  and  fricndlhip.  Thcu, 
"  I  own,  haft  Liid  ine  under  great  obligation?,  and  to  thy 
"  clemency  I  owe  even  my  life.  Yet  (iich  is  my  niisfor- 
"  tune,  that  Lcannot  fix  thcfc  eyes  on  the.-,  WKhout  rt- 
"  folving  to  revenge  hiin  by  taking  off  thine  head.  Thei'e 
"  therefore,  thcfe  promptcrsto  mifchief  I  willorti-riother, 
''  lis  the  only  acknowledgment  of  thy  generous  behaviour 
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«'  my  unhappy  condition  will  allow  me  to  give  thee." 
This  lv:id,  with  an  undaunted  courage,  equal  to  that  of 
the  brave  Roman,  who,  in  the  figlit  of  Porfenna,  burnt 
liis  ritjht  hand  on  the  altar,  he  plucked  out  both  his  eyes, 
and  on  a  plate  preftnted  them  to  Jeritomo,  who,  aflonilhed 
at  fuch  magnanimity  and  amazing  refolution,  gave  him 
his  liberty;  upon  which  1'^  retired  into  the  province  of 
Finga,  where  he  learned  to  clay  upon  the  bywa,  a  mufical 
inlirument  ufed  in  Japan,  and  founded  this  fociety  of  the 
Blind  Feki,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  the  head.  They  are 
fince  grown  very  numerous,  and  are  compofed  of  people 
of  all  ranks:  but  none  of  them  live  upon  charity ;  all  ap- 
plying, according  to  their  feveral  capacities,  to  diftcrent 
profefiions  not  entirely  inconfiitent  with  their  unhappy 
fituaiion.  Many  of  them  are  muficians,  and  employed  at 
the  courts  of  princes  and  great  men,  and  alfo  in  public  fo- 
lemniiics,  proceflions,  felHvals,  and  weddings.  They  are 
difperfed  through  the  empire;  but  their  general  refides  at 
Miaco,  and  has  a  penfion  from  the  dairi.  He  is  aflifted  by 
ten  council,  vi'ho  alfo  refide  in  the  fame  city  ;  of  this 
council  he  is  the  eldeft,  and  all  of  them  have  the  power  of 
liie  and  death,  with  this  reftriiPtion,  that  no  perfon  can 
be  executed  unlefs  the  fentcnce  be  figned  by  the  princi- 
p;d  judge  of  Miaco.  This  council  appoint  their  inferior 
officers,  who  refide  each  in  his  province,  and  are  there 
what  the  general  is  v/ith  refpe(5l  to  the  whole  fociety  : 
atid  thefe  alfo  have  officers  under  them. 

II,  The  Eudi'o,  or  foreign  pagan-worfliip,  introduced 
into  Japan,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  Budha,  whom 
the  Brahmins  of  liuiia  believe  to  be  Wiflhnu,  their  deity, 
who,  tliey  fav,  made  his  ninth  appearance  in  the  world 
under  the  form  of  a  man  of  that  name.  The  Chinefe 
and  Japanefe  call  him  Buds  and  Siaka,  which  names  in- 
<lced  at  length  became  a  common  epithet  for  all  gods  and 
idols  in  general  brought  from  foreign  countries,  and 
fometimes  they  were  given  to  the  pretended  faints  who 
preached   thefe  ncv.'  doftrines. 

The  moft  efl'cntiai  points  ef  this  religion  are,  that  the 
fouls  of  men  and  animals  are  immortal,  and  both  of  the 
fjmc  fubftance,  diifcring  only  according  to  the  bodies  in 
which  they  arc  placed;  and  that  after  the  fouls  of  mankind 
have  left  their  bodies,  they  flinll  be  rewarded  or  punifhcd 
according  to  iheirbehaviour  in  this  life,  by  being  introduced 
to  a  ftate  of  happinefs  or  mifeiy .     This  flate  of  happinefs 
they  call  a  place  of  eternal  pleafures;  and  fay,  that  as  the 
g<  ds  differ  in  their  nature,  and  the  fouls  of  men  in  virtue, 
Jb  alio  do  the  degrees  ofplcafure  in  the  flate  of  blif?,  in 
order  that  every  one  may  be  rewarded  as  he  defervcs:   yet 
the  whole  place  is  fo  thoroughly  filled  with  felicity,  that 
each  happy  inhabitant  thinks  his  portion  beft,  and  is  fofar 
from  envying  the  fuperior    happinefs  of  others,  that  he 
wifhes  only  forever  to  enjoy  his  own.   Their  god  Amida 
is  the  fovcreign  commander  of  thefe  blifsful  regions,  and  is 
confidersd  as  the  patron  and  protector  of  human  fouls ;  !iut 
more  particulaily  as  the  god  and  father  of  thofe  who  are 
happily  removed  to  a  ftate  of  felicity.  Thefe  maintain,  that 
leading  a  virtuo'uS  life,  and  doing  nothing  contrary  to  the 
five  commandments,  is  the  only  way  to  become  agreeable  to 
Amida, and  to  render  them  felvei  worth yof  eternal  happinefs. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  perfons,  whether  priefls  or  lay- 
men, who,  by  their  finful  lives,  an'd  vicious  actions,  have 
rendered  themfelves  unv.'orthy  of  the  pleafures  prepared  for 
the  virtuous,  are,  after  death,  fenttoaplace  ofmifery, there 
tobeconfinedand  tormented  during  a  certain  undetermined 
time,  where  every  one  is  to  be  puniflied  according  to  the 
nature  and  number  of  his  crimes,  the  number  of  years  he 
lived  upon  earth, his  ftation  there,  andhisopportunities  for 
bein"  good  and  virti'ous.      To  Jemrra,  wlio  is  the  fcvere 
judgeof  this  place  ofmifery,  the  vicious  aJlions  of  mankind 
appear  with  ai!  their  aggravating  circumflances,  by  means 
of  a  large  mirror,  called  the  mirror  of  knowledge,  which 
is  placed  befne  him.     Yet  the  miferies  of  the  unhappy 
fouls  confined  to  thefe  glonr.iy  prifons,  they  imagine,  may 
be  oreatly  alleviated  by  t!ie  good  adtions  and  viituous  life 
of  their  family,   their  friends,  and  relations,    whom  they 
]eir  behind;  hut  notliing,  they  arc  taught,  is  fo  conducive 
to  this  defirable  end,  as  tlie  prayers  and  offerings  of  the 
priefts  to  the  great  and  good  Am'ida,  who  can  prevail  on 
the  almoft  inexorable  judge  to  treat  the  imprifoned  fouls 
with  fomewhat  lefs  fcvcrity  than  their  crimes  dcferve,  and 
at  laft  to  fend  ihein  :.s  foon  as  poflible  into  tlie  world  again. 


For  when  they  have  been  confined  in  thefe  infernal  prifona 
a  time  fuflicient  to  expiate  their  crimes,  they  are  fentenced 
by  Jemma  to  return  to  this  earth,  and  animate  thofc  crea- 
tures whofe  nature  is  moft  nearly  allied  to  their  former  fin- 
ful inclinations;  as  for  inftance,  toads,  ferpents,  infedfs, 
(our-footed  hearts,  birds,  and  fifties.  From  the  vileft  of 
thefe  tranfmigrating  into  others  and  nobler,  they  at  laft 
are  fuffered  again  to  enter  human  bodies,  and  thus  have  it 
in  their  power,  either  by  their  viitue  and  piety,  to  obtain 
an  uninterrupted  ftate  of  felicity  ;  or,  by  a  new  courfe  of 
vices,  once  more  to  expofe  themfelves  to  all  the  miferies 
of  confinement  in  a  place  of  torment,  fiicceeded  by  a  new 
unhappy  tranfmigration. 

Tfie  five  commandments  of  the  law  of  Buds,  or  Siaka, 
which  are  the  ftanding  rule  of  the  life  and  behaviour  of  all 
his  faithful  followers,  are,  I.  Not  to  kill  any  thino-  that 
has  life.  2.  Not  to  fteal.  3.  Not  to  commit  fornication. 
4.  To  avoid  lies,  and  all  falfhood  :  and  5.  Not  to  drink 
ftrong  liquors;  which  laft  Siaka  moft  earneftly  recom- 
mended to  his  difciples. 

Befidcs  thefe  chief  and  general  commandments,  there  ai-e 
ten  counfels  or  admonitions,  which  are  only  thefe  fiielaw.s 
branched  out,  and  applied  to  more  particular  actions,  all 
tending  to  a  ilricter  obfervance  of  virtue.  A  ftill  farther 
fub-divifion  hath  been  made  of  thefe  laws  into  five  hundred 
counfels  and  admonitions,  in  which  are  fpecified,  vAth  the 
utmoft  exadnefs,  whatever,  according  to  tlieir  notions,  has 
the  leaft  tendency  to  virtue  and  vice.  But  the  number  of 
thefe  admonitions  being  fo  very  great,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  obferve  them  are  very  few;  the 
rather  as  they  tend  to  fuch  a  thorough  mortification  of  their 
bodies,  as  to  m.eafure  and  prefcribe  the  minuteft  part  of 
their  diet,  and  fcarcely  allow  them  the  food  neceffary  to 
keep  them  from  ftarving.  Nothing  but  the  ardent  defire 
of  obtaining  a  moft  fublime  ftate  of  happinefs  in  the  next 
world,  or  the  ambition  of  acquiring  a  great  reputation  for 
fandtity  in  this,  can  enable  any  man  to  undergo  fuch  a  rude 
and  fe\ere  difcipline.  And  indeed  there  feems  very  few, 
even  of  the  bonzes  or  priefts,  who  would  willingly  renounce 
the  leaft  of  the  luxuries  and  pleafures  of  this  world  for  the 
fake  of  enjoying  a  greater  portion  of  happinefs  in  the  next. 

Of  the  followers  of  Siaka  there  are  feveral  k€is,  all  of 
whichhave  their  temples,  their  convents,  and  their  priefts; 
and  of  all  their  religious  buildings  in  the  country  thefe  tem- 
ples, with  their  adjoining  con  vents,  are  the  moft  remarkable, 
as  being  far  fuperior  to  all  others,  from  their  ftately  heio-ht, 
curious  roofs,  and  numberlefs  ornaments,  which  agreeably 
furprife  the  beholder;  fuch  as  are  built  within  citiesor  vil- 
lages commonly  ftand  on  a  rifing-ground,  and  in  the  moft: 
confpicuous  places.  They  are  all  moft  agreeably  fituated  : 
a  fine  view  of  the  adjacent  country,  with  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  wood,  a  clear  rivulet,  and  pleafant  walks,  beinw 
neceffary  to  the  places  on  which  thefe  temples  are  built: 
for  with  fuch  fituations,  they  fay,  the  gods  are  delighted, 
and  the  priefts  readily  condefcend  tobe  of  the  fame  opinion, 
they  being  moft  proper  for  theirown  pleafureanddiverfion. 
Beautiful  ftair-cafes  of  ftone  lead  up  to  thefe  ftrectures,  and 
feveral  fmall  temples,  or  chapels,  are  built  within  the  fame 
court,  adorned  with  gilt  images,  lackered  columns,  gates, 
and  pillars,  all  very  neat,  but  pretty  rather  than  ma  jnificent. 
Both  the  principal  temple,  and  thofe  fmaller  ones  that  are 
dependant  on  it,  are  built  of  the  beft  cedars  and  firs;  and 
in  the  midft  of  the  large  temple  ftands  a  fine  altar  with 
one  or  more  gilt  idols  upon  it,  and  a  beautiful  caiidleftick 
with  fweet-fcented  candles  burning  before  it.  Thefe  tem- 
ples are  frequently  fupported  by  a  great  number  of  pillars, 
and  are  fo  neatly  adorned,  that  a  man  might  fancy  himfelf 
tranfported  intoaRomifh  church,  did  not  the  monftrous 
fhape  of  the  idols  prove  the  contrary.  One  of  thefe  tem- 
ples ere£ted  at  A'liaco,  iselteemed  the  moft  fumptuousin  the 
enipiie.  It  is  built  with  fiee-ftone;  the  roof  is  bold  and 
lofty.  It  ftands  en  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  on  each  fide  of 
tlisafccnt  are  lofty  pillars  ot  free- ftone,  ten  paces  from  each 
o;hcr;  and  on  the  top  of  each  a  large  lanthorn,  which 
n.akes  a  fine  flievv  by  night.  1  he  temple  itfelf  is  fupported 
by  agreatnumbcr  of  pillars,  and  furniihed  with  many  idols, 
among  which  is  one  of  gilt  copper,  of  a  prodigious  fize, 
featcd  in  a  chair  eighty  feet  broad,  and  fcventy  feet  in 
height.  No  lefs  than  fifteen  men  may  ftand  on  the  head  of 
this  coloffus,  whofe  thumb  is  fourteen  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and   the  body  and  iiiembers  of  this  monftrous 
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figure  in  proportion.  But  indeed  the  whole  country  fwarms 
with  idols,  which  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  their  temples, 
but  in  their  public  and  private  buildings,  in  their  ftreets, 
markets,  and  even  along  the  highways.  People  are,  how- 
ever, not  obliged  to  fall  down  before  them,  or  to  pay 
them  any  other  refpeit  than  they  choofe. 

III.  The  religion  of  the  philofophers  and  ir.oralifls  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  two  former;  for  they  pay 
no  retrard  to  any  of  the  forms  of  worftiip  praftifed  in  the 
country.  The  fiipreme  good,  fay  they,  confifts  in  that 
plcafureand  delight  that  arifcs  from  the  fteady  pradice  of 
virtue,  and  allcdge  that  we  are  obliged  to  be  virtuous  be- 
caufe  nature  has  endowed  us  with  reafon,  that  by  living 
according  to  its  dia?.tes,v/e  might  {hew  our  fuperiority  to 
the  irrational  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  They  do  not  admit 
of  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  but  believe  that  there  is  an 
univerfal  foul  dift'uf.d  through  all  nature,  which  animates 
all  things,  and  which  re-aflumes  the  departed  fouls,  as 
the  fea  dc^es  the  rivers.  This  univerfal  fpiiit  they  con- 
found with  the  Supreme  Being.  Thefe  philofophers  not 
only  sdinit  of  fclf-murdcr,  but  confider  it  as  an  heroic  and 


This  ifland,  which  is  fuuated  almoft  clofe  to  the  city  of 
Nagafaki,  has  been  raifcd  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
which  is  there  rocky,  fandy,  and  dry  at  low  water.  The 
foundation,  for  about  two  fathoms,  isof  free-flone,  and  the 
land  rifes  about  half  a  fathom  above  high-water  mark.  It 
is  joined  to  the  town  by  a  fmall  Itune  bridge,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  firong  guard-hou<ii«>4\here  foldiers  are  con- 
ftantly  upon  duty.  On  the  north  irftof  tlie  iiland  .t re  two 
ftrong  gates,  which  they  call  water-gates,  as  they  are  never 
opened  but  for  lading  and  unlading  the  Dutch  fhips.  The 
whole  ifland,  which  is  236  paces  long,  and  8c  broad,  is 
inclofed  with  pretty  high  deal  boards,  covered  with  a  fmall 
roof,  on  the  top  of  which  is  planted  a  double  rowof  pikes, 
a  very  trifling  defence  againft  an  enemy.  A  fev/ paces  from 
the  ifland  are  thirteen  very  high  polKs,  placed  in  the  water 
at  proper  diftances,  with  I'mall  v/ooden  tables  at  the  top, 
upon  which  are  written,  in  large  J.panefe  characters,  an 
order  from  the  governors,  (Irictly  foibidding  all  veflels  to 
approach  the  ifland.  A  broad  llreet,  with  houfes  on  both 
fides,  runs  acrofs  the  whole  ifland,  which,  as  well  as  the 
ifland  itfcif,  were  built  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Na- 


commendable  aclion,  and  the  only  honourable  means  of  gafaki,  to  whofe  heirs  the  Dutch  pay  a  rent  much  nb  v 


avoiding  a  fhameful  death,  or  of  preventing  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  vidtorious  enemy. 

They  conform  to  the  general  cullom  of  the  country  in 
celebrating  the  mcinory  of  their  deceafed  parents  and  re- 
lations, by  putting  all  loits  of  provifions,  both  raw  and 
drefled,  on  a  table  made  for  that  purpofe,  and  by  monthly 
or  annivcrfary  dinners,  to  which  are  invited  the  family  and 
friends  of  the  dccc.ifed,  who  all  appear  in  their  bcft  clothes, 
and  wafh  and  clean  themfelves  by  way  of  preparation,  for 
three  days  before,  during  which  they  ablhin  from  lying 
with  their  wives,  and  from  every  thing  efteemed  impure. 

They  celebrate  no  other  feflivals,  nor  pay  any  refpcdl 
to  the  gods  of  the  country.  Being  formerly  fufpecSled  of 
favouring  the  Chriftian  religion,  they  are  obliged  to  have 
each  an  idol,  or  at  leaft  the  name  of  one  put  up  in  a  con- 
fpicuous  and  honourable  place  in  their  houfes,  with  a 
flower-pot  and  cenfer  before  them;  but  in  their  public 
fchools  is  hung  up  the  pidluie  of  Confucius.  This  feiSt 
was  formerly  vety  numerous.  Arts  and  fciences  were 
cultivated  among  thein,  and  the  heft  part  of  the  nation 
were  of  that  profcflion  ;  but  the  dreadful  perfecution  of 
the  Chrirtians  greatly  weakened  it,  and  it  has  loft  ground 
everfincc:  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  imperial  edicts  inake 
people  cautious  even  of  reading  their  books,  which  were 
formerly  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the  nation,  and  held 
in  as  great  efteem  as  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Socrates  arc 
in  Europe, 

SECT.     VIII. 

A  concife  Hijiory  of  the  Dutch  Faliory  at  Japan.  A  Dc- 
fcrlption  of  the  Ifle  of  Drfima,  to  which  they  are  confined : 
the  Manner  in  which  they  are  treated  by  the  Japanefe.,  and 
the  Articles  of  their  Commerce. 

THE  Dutch,  allured  by  the  advantageous  trade  of  the 
Portuguefe,  firft  landed  in  Japan  about  the  year  1 600, 
where  they  met  with  all  poflTiblu  oppofition,  and  every  ill 
office,  from  their  European  riv.d  in  commerce.  Portugal 
was  then  fubjedl  to  the  king  of  Spain,  with  whom  the 
Dutch  were  at  war;  and  this  war  was  re-kindled  before  the 
Dutch  difcovered  the  defigns  of  the  Portuguefe  againft  the 
government  of  Japan,  and  when  they  aflifted  the  Japanefe, 
as  hath  been  already  mentioned,  in  driving  out  their  invi- 
dious rivals,  and  afterwards  in  extirpating  the  Roniifti  re- 
ligion out  of  that  empire.  After  thefe  events,  which, 
however  unchriftian,  fliewed  them  to  be  the  friends,  or  at 
leaft  the  tools,  of  the  Japanefe,  they  enjoyed  coniiderable 
privileges;  till  having  built  a  factory  and  ware  houfe  of 
hewn-ftonc,  ftroiiger,  more  lofty,  and  handfomer  than  the 
buildings  of  that  country  :  while  they  were  unlading  <  iie  of 
their  ftiips  into  their  new-built  warc-houfe,  it  is  f.iid,  the 
bottom  of  a  large  box  burft  out,  and,  inftcad  of  merchants 
goods,  appeared  a  brafs  mortar.  The  Japanefe  court  were 
now  alarmed,  and  the  Dutch  received  immediate  orders, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  demolifti  all  their  buildings,  and 
remove  from  the  port  of  Fir.uido,  where  they  were  then 
fituated,  to  the  little  ifland  Defima;  which  may  properly 
•nough  be  called  the  Dutch  prifon  in  Japan. 


their  value;  all  thefe  houfes  are  built  of  wood,  two  ftorics 
high,  the  lowermoft  of  which  fcrve  inftead  of  ware-houfes, 
and  in  the  uppermoft  the  Dutch  rcfide.  The  other  build- 
ings within  the  town  are,  a  houfe  built  with  fquare  ftone,  in 
which  are  put  up  the  imperial  mandates,  and  the  orders 
of  the  governors  ;  three  guard-houfes,  one  at  each  end, 
and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland  ;  and  a  place  where 
the  inrtrumcnts  are  kept  for  extinguifhing  fires.  Behind 
the  great  ftreet  the  company  have  caufcd  to  be  eredled,  at 
their  own  expcnce,  a  convenient  houfe  for  the  iale  of 
their  goods,  and  two  ware-houfes  ftrong  enough  to  fjold 
out  againft  fire  ;  a  large  kitchen,  a  houfe  tor  the  deputies 
of  the  governors  who  are  appointed  to  direct  and  regulate 
the  trade,  and  a  bagnio:  they  have  alio  made  a  kitchen 
and  pleafure-garden,  and  fome  private  gardens. 

Within  the  fmall  compafs  of  this  ifl.dnd  the  Dutch  are 
confined  and  guarded.  Their  (hips  which  annually  put 
into  the  harbour,  after  being  thoroughly  vifited  by  the 
Japanefe,  have  leave  to  land  their  men  upon  it,  to  refrefh 
them  there,  while  they  flay  in  the  harbour,  which  is  com- 
monly two  or  three  months.  On  their  letting  fail  the 
Dutch  refident,  with  feven  or  eight  men,  or  more,  if  he 
thinks  proper,  remain  in  the  ifland  ;  where,  for  fear  of 
their  fmuggling,  the  Japanefe  not  only  take  an  exadt  in- 
ventory of  all  their  goods  and  commodities,  but  lock  them 
up  under  their  own  locks  and  feals.  Even  the  cloths  and 
fluffs  brought  over  for  their  own  ufe,  muft  be  delivered 
into  the  curt. idy  of  the  ottona,  till  one  of  their  own  tay- 
lors  cuts  them  out,  allowing  each  as  much  as  will  make 
him  a  good  fuit. 

After  the  departure  of  the  fhips,  the  Dutch  refident  fets 
out  with  a  numerous  retinue  to  pay  his  refpedts  to  the 
emperor,  and  make  the  ulual  annual  prcfents;  but  they 
are  attended  with  a  train  of  guards  and  infpedors,  as  if 
they  were  the  profeffed  enemies  of  the  empire.  The  re- 
fident and  his  companions  appear  before  the  einpcror  crawl- 
ing on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  as  they  approach  bow 
their  heads  to  the  floor,  and  then  crawl  backwards  like  fo 
many  crabs.  They  are  fomctimes  ordered  to  rife  and  dance 
for  the  divcifion  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  others,  who 
are  concealed  by  the  fcrcens;  and  alfo  to  fing,  to  laugh, 
to  converfe,  to  fcold,  &c.  to  which  they  readily  fubmit: 
fuch  influence  has  the  love  of  gold,  as  to  make  them  pay 
an  abjeiSl  and  fervile  obedience  to  all  thefe  ridiculous 
commands.  However,  in  other  refpedls,  they  are  treated 
and  entertained  by  the  emperor  and  his  court  in  a  very 
obliging  manner;  and  at  their  departure  prefented  witn 
filk  gloves,  in  return  for  their  prefents  to  the  emperor  and 
great  officers  of  ftate. 

Upon  a  few  other  occafions  they  are  alfo  fufFered  to  leave 
the  ifland  ;  but  they  can  never  do  it  without  a  numerous 
retinueofthofe  who  are  to  watch  their  condud;  with  this 
mortifying  circumftance,  that  they  are  obliged,  at  a  great 
expence,  to  pay  thofe  who  lead  them  about  as  prifoners. 

The  Dutch  (hips  are  expedted  in  September,  towards  the 
latter  end  o(  the  fyuth-weit  monfoon,  which  alone  is  pro- 
per for  this  navigation.  The  fpy-guards,  placed  on  the  tops 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  no  fooncrdifcover  with  their 
gUfles  one  of  their  (hips  (leering  towards  the  harbour,  than 
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they  fend  notice  of  her  approach  to  the  governors  of  Na- 
gafaki,  when  three  perfons  of  the  factor ,■  are  feiit  with  tfle 
ufi'.al  attendants  to  meet  her  about  two  miles  without  the 
harbour, to  deliver  to  the  captain  the  neceilary  inflrucfions 
from  the  refident,  or  diredlor  of  trade,  with  regard  to  his 
behaviour  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  interpreter  and  go- 
\ernor's  deputies  demand  a  lift  of  the  cargo  and  crew,  with 
the  letters  on  board;  which  laft  being  carried  toNagafaki, 
are  firll  examined  by  the  governor,  and  then  delivered  to 
the  director.  The  fhip  follows  as  foon  as  poffible,  and 
having  faluted  every  imperial  guard,  calls  anchor  at  about 
a  mufket-fhot  from  the  ifland.  Two  guard-boats  imme- 
diately board  her,  and  mount  guard  ;  while  a  number  of 
officers  alfo  coming  on  board,  demand  all  the  guns,  cut- 
lafles,  fvvords,  and  pov/der,  which  are  taken  away,  and 
kept  in  a  fliore-houfs  built  for  that  pufpofe,  till  their  de- 
parture :  but  they  do  not  now,  as  they  did  formerly,  take 
away  the  rudder  of  the  fhip.  The  next  day  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  governors,  with  their  attendants  of  fubor- 
dinate  officers,  interpreters,  and  foldiers,  enter  the  fliip, 
and  take  an  exadi:  view  of  all  the  people  who  belong  to 
the  Dutch  on  board,  according  to  the  lift  that  had  been 
given  them,  in  which  is  fet  down  every  one's  name,  age, 
place  of  refidence,  and  office.  The  fame  rules  are  ob- 
ferved  with  refpedt  to  the  reft  of  the  fhips,  two,  three, 
or  four  of  which  are  annually  fent  from  Batavia  to  Japan. 

It  has  been  confidently  alferted,  that  the  Dutch  here 
licny  their  bei:.g  Chriftians  ;  and  that,  as  a  proof  of  their 
not  being  of  that  religion,  they,  on  their  firft  landing, 
trample  a  crucifix  under  their  feet  :  but  Air.  Kampfer 
afferts,  that  this  is  an  unjurt  calumny,  and  maintains 
that  they  freely  own  their  being  Chriftians;  but  juftly 
maintain,  that  their  fentiments  are  very  diffisrent  from 
thofe  of  the  Portuguefe. 

Thctime  for  unloading  the  {hip  being  arrived,  the  water- 
gates  of  the  ifland  are  opened  in  the  prefence  of  the  com- 
miffioners  appointed  by  the  governors  and  their  retinue, 
while  every  corner  of  the  veilel  is  crowded  with  Japanefe 
officers,  to  fee  that  nothing  be  taken  away  privately.  The 
goods  are  brought  from  the  Ihips  in  fmall  boats,  and  placed 
before  the  commiffioners,  who  fet  them  down  in  writing, 
comparethemwith  thelifts  that  have  been  given  them,  and 
open  a  bale  or  tw-o  of  each  fort,  and  then  order  them  to  be 
locked  up  in  the  company's  warc-houfcs,  till  the  time  of 
fale.  The  chefts  of  private  perfons  are  alfo  examined ;  and 
if  the  owner  does  not  immediately  appear  with  the  key, 
they,  without  ceremony,  open  them  with  axes.  No  Euro- 
pean, or  any  other  foreign  money,  nor  any  thing  that  has 
the  figure  of  a  crofs,  a  faint,  or  beads,  would  be  lufFered  to 
pafs :  for  if  any  thing  like  thefe  fhould  be  found,  it  would 
occafion  aconfufion  and  affright  among  the  Japanefe,  as  if 
the  whole  empire  was  betrayed.  Hence  it  is  cuftomary 
for  the  captain  of  every  fhip,  upon  drawing  near  the  har- 
bour, tooblige  all  on  board  to  deliver  their  money,  prayer- 
books  and  other  books  of  divinity  to  him,  that  he  may 
pack  them  up  in  an  old  ca(k,  concealed  from  the  natives. 

All  who  want  to  go  on  board,  whether  for  his  own  pri- 
vate bufinefs,  or  in  the  company's,  are  obliged  to  take  out 
a  pafs-board  from  the  commiffioners  at  the  water-gates,  to 
thofe  in  the  fhip ;  and  when  any  one  returns,  he  muft  take 
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another  from  thefe  laft  :  by  which  meansthey  always  know 
how  many  people  there  are  on  board,  or  on  ihore. '  A  pafs- 
board  IS  a  piece  of  wood,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  fome 
wntmg,  and  on  the  other  a  ftamp  made  by  a  hot  iron. 

Before  thecommiffioners  inthethip  return  atnio-htwith 
their  retinue  to  Nagafaki,  the  cabin  is  fealed  up  m  their 
preience,  and  all  the  Dutchmen  carefully  counted  over  to 
lee  that  none  be  v.-anting,  which  would  occafion  great 
contufion.  Once  a  failor  fe!l  over-board  in  the  ni£:ht  un- 
obferved,andatthe  review  the  next  mornin2:hewas'rni(red. 
Suddenly  all  proceedings  wer.- ftoppe J,  and"  the  fear  left  it 
fhould  be  a  Romift  prieft,  who  had  made  his  efcape  into 
the  country,  filled  the  Japanele  with  fuch  confternation, 
that  all  the  officers  ran  about,  and  behaved  as  if  they  had 
loft  their  fenfes  ;  and  fome  of  the  folJiers  in  the  guard- 
ftiips,  which  always  encompafs  thofe  of  the  Dutch,  were 
already  preparmg  to  rip  open  their  bellies,  to  prevent  their 
being  compelled,  by  an  ignominious  death,  to  atone  for 
their  carelelfnefs ;  when  the  unhappy  fellow's  body  being 
found  in  the  fea,  put  an  end  to  their  fears  and  farther  en- 
quiries. 

Whenever  they  are  either  loading  or  unloading  the  fhips 
the  water-gates  are  fhut,  by  which  means  all  co.aimunica- 
tion  is  cut  off"  between  thoie  v/ho  ftay  on  board,  and  ttiofe 
that  remain  on  fhore.  The  whole  cargo  of  the  fliips  being 
depofited  in  the  ware-houfes,  the  goods  are  difpofed  of  ia 
two  or  three  days  fale  ;  and  what  remains  unfold  is  kept  ia 
the  ware-houfes  till  the  next  year's  fale. 

The  Dutch  fend  to  Japan  raw  filk  from  China,  Ton- 
quin,  Bengal,  and  Perfia;  wove  hlks  and  other  ftuff's  (pro- 
vided they  are  not  wrought  with  gold  or  finer)  from  the 
abovemcntioned  and  fome  other  countries  ;  woollen  cloth, 
and  ftuff's  from  Europe,  among  which  are  Englifli  ferges  j 
brafil-wood,  bufi^alo  and  deer  fkins,  ray  fkins^,  wax,  and 
buffalo  horns,  from  Siam  and  Cambodia;  cordowans  and 
tanned  hides  from  Perfia  and  Bengal ;  pepper,  po., dered 
fugar,  fugar-candy,  cloves,  and  nutmegs,  from  Amboyna 
and  Banda;  white  fandale  from  Timor;  camphire  from 
Borneo  and  Sumatra;  quickfilver,  faffron,  and  cmn.ibar, 
trom  Bengal ;  lead,  falt-petre,  borax,  and  alum,  from  Siam 
and  Bengal ;  mufli  from  Tonquin ;  gum-lacca  from  Siam  j 
coral,  amber,  antimony,  which  they  ufein  colouring  their 
porcelain,  and  lookmg-glafles,  from  Europe :  the  iooking- 
glafies  they  break,  and  make  of  them  perfpiclive-giafles, 
fjeaacle  and  magnifyiiig-glafies  ;  pickled  mangoes  and 
other  pickled  fruit,  black  lead  and  red  pencils,  iublimate 
mercury,  files,  needl.s,  fpeclacles,  large  drinking -glalTes 
of  the  fineft  fort,  counterfeit  corals,  ftrange  birds,  and 
other  foreign  curiofities  both  natural  and  artificial. 

In  return,  the  Dutch  bring  from  Japan  a  very  great 
quantity  of  refined  copper,  fome  of  a  coarler  fort,  Japanefe 
camphire,  fome  hundred  chefts  of  china-ware ;  all  Ibrts  of 
japanned  cabinets,  boxes,  chefts  of  drawers,  and  the  like, 
the  beft  that  can  be  procured ;  umbrellos,  fkreens,  and 
hanging-paper ;  rice,  tea,  pickled  fruits,  marm..lades,  and 
a  great  deal  of  gold  in  fpecie. 

The  Dutch  once  made  vaft  profits  by  this  trade;  but  the 
government  has  fo  lowered  the  prices  of  their  goods,  and 
added  to  thofe  of  their  own,  that  they  do  not  now  gain 
above  one-third  of  what  they  did  formerly. 
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jti  Kmuti,  Silualron,  Exitnt,  and  Divijions.  I::  CUmaUs, 
Siil,  and  a  general  Vinv  of  the  C'iwitry,  with  refpcil  to  the 
Fertility  and  yippcaronce  of  the  Plains  and  Mountains  ;  ef 
their  Metals  ar.d  other  Minerals  ;  the  Springs,  Rivers, 
Lakes,  and  Canals. 

THE  empire  of  China  is  called  by  the  Chinefe  them- 
fclves  Tchong-konc,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  In- 
doftan  it  is  termed' Catay  :  whence  itis  difficult  to  difcovcr 
the  rcafon  of  its  obtaining  the  names  given  to  it  in  Europe, 
except  they  were  derived  from  Tfin,  thefirft  emperor,  who 
extended  h'isconqudh  towards  the  weft  ;  whence,  perhaps, 
the  Germans  caH  rt  Tfchina  ;  the  French,  Chine  ;  the 
Italians,    Cina;.   and  the  Enj^lilh  and  Spaniards,  China. 

This  irrcat  empire  is  fituated  on  the  eaftern  borders  of 
the  contment  of  Afia,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
celebrated  wall,  and  in  fonie  parts  by  inaccellibtc  moun- 
tains, which  fcparate  it  from  Chinefe  Tartary  ;  on  the  eaft 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Yeilow  Sea,  which  fepar..tcs  it  from 
the  pcninfulaof"  Corca,  and  by  the  vaft  Wcilern  Ocean, 
which  lies  between  it  and  America  ;  on  the  fouth  by  tlic 
ChirK.fc  Sea  and  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin  ;  and  on  ths 
weft  by  'J'ibct,  from  which  it  is  fcparatcd  by  high  moun- 
tains and  fandv  defarts.  It  is  included  between  21  and  4.2 
denrecs  of  north  latitude,  and  between  98  and  12  j  degrees 
of  "eaft  longitude  from  London  •,  and  is  about  1450  miles 
in  lencjth,  and  i  260  in  breadth. 

Some  modern  authors,  whofe  names  wc  forbear  to  men- 
tion, have  very  injudicioufly  extendi-d  China  as  far  as  the 
Htmoft  limits  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  and  placed  the  northern 
boundaries  of  that  empire  in  55  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
that  15  abovethree  degrees  more  to  the  north  than  London ; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  thus  to  confound 
countries  which  are  eirci>tially  and  in  every  refpenSt  different; 
for  the  wild  uncultivated  defarts  of  Tartary  can  never  be 
properly  termed  China;  nor  China's  fertile  plains,  crowded 
■with  inhabitants  and  rich  in  agriculture,  ever  be  juftly  de- 
nominated Tartary. 

China  is  divided  into  fixtecn  very  large  provinces,  fifteen 
of  which  arc  within  the  great  wall,  and  one  without.  Of 
thcfc  provinces  Chang-tong  or  Xantum,  Ki;mg-nan  or 
Nanking,  Tche-kiang,  and  Fo-kien,  are  fituated  on  the 
co.ifts  of  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Eaftern  Ocean  ;  Pct- 
che!i  or  Pekin,  Chanfi  or  Kanfi,  and  Chcnfi  or  Kenfi, 
extend  along  the  fide  of  the  great  wall  that  fcparates  it 
from  Tartary  on  the  north  ;  Se-tchuen  or  Suchucn,  and 
Yun-nan  or  Yunam,  are  on  the  borders  of  the  weft 
and  a  part  of  the  fouth  ;  and  Qiiang-fi  or  Qiiamfi,  and 
Quang-tong  or  Canton,  are  on  the  remainder  of  the 
loutriern  coalt ;  while  Honan,  Hou-quang  or  Huquam, 
Koci-tchou^r  Q^icchuc,  and  Kiang-fi  or  Kiamfi,  are 
fituated  intnlmidft,  and  furroundcd  by  the  other  devcn  : 
but  Laotong'-,- which  is  without  the  wall,  is  fituated  on 
the  moft  noithcrn  coaft  of  the  Yellow  Sea. 

Thefc  are  the  propq^bounds  of  the  empire  of  China, 
without  mentioning  a  great  partof  Tartary,  which  is  fub- 
jcct  to  the  emperor,  and  much  encreafcs  his  power  ;  for 
the  Tartars  arc  brave  ;  .ind  tho'  the  country  be  full  of 
woods  and  fandy  def.irts,  yet  it  produces  fine  horfes  and 
furs,  which  are  of  great  ul'e  to  the  Chinefe, 

We  have  omitted  the  ifles  of  Haynan  and  Formofa,  half 
of  which  belong  to  China,  with  Macao,  and  fone  other 
fmall  iflands.  As  to  the  peninfula  of  Corea,  which  lies  to 
the  north-cait  near  Japan,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Tonquin 
and  Siain,  which  are  fcatcd  to  the  fouth-weft,  they 
fomc  time  .ago  were  fo  far  dependent  on  Cl*ina  as  to  pay 
tribute  to  that  crown,  and  their  kings  at  their  admiflion, 
confirmtd  by  its  emperor. 

As  thiscountry  e:;tendsabouttwenty degrees  fromnorth 
to  fouth,  it  enjoys  very  dificrent  climates;  for  the  fouth, 
which  li;s  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  is  in  fummcr  very 
hot,  and  has  its  periodical  rains,  like  other  countries  under 
tbc  fame  parallel.  The  middle  of  China  enjoys  a  temperate 


climate  and  a  ferene  Iky  ;  but  the  north  is  very  cold,  not 
fo  much  from  its  fituation,  it  extending  no  farther  than 
the  42d  dfgree,  but  from  the  height  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  whic.i  are  commonly  covered  with  fnow,  and 
have  fuch  an  efFeifl  on  the  air,  that  the  rivers  in  the  north 
of  Cliina  generally  continue  frozen  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  March. 

The  foil  of  Chinaisalfo  different,  accordingasit  is  fituat- 
ed more  or  lefs  to  the  fouth  ;  yet  no  parts  of  the  country 
can  be  properly  faid  to  be  barren  ;  fjr  fome  are  naturally 
fruitful,  while  others  owe  their  fertility  to  the  indefati- 
gable labour  of  the  hufbandman.  Theland,  likeall  others, 
is  divided  into  hills  and  plains  ;  the  latter  of  which  appear 
fo  perfectly  level,  thatone  would  imagine,  fays  LeCompte, 
that  the  Chinefe,  ever  fincc  the  foundation  of  their  mo- 
narchy, had  been  folely  employed  in  levelling  and  forming 
them  into  gardens.  Their  manner  of  meliorating  the  ground 
is  by  letting  water  through  it;  and  this  is  the  only  method 
by  which  it  could  be  diftributed  equally,  that  thofe  parts 
w.'iich  lay  high  might  not  fuffer  by  drought,  and  the  reft  be 
rendered  ufelefs  by  being  continually  overflowed.  This  is 
alfo  the  way  by  which  they  give  fertility  to  their  hills  and 
many  of  their  mountains ;  for  they  cut  their  fides  into  long 
andlcvel  plains,  rifing  aboveeach  otherhkc  itairs,  quiteup 
to  the  fummit,  that  the  rain  fpreading  equally,  may  be  re- 
tiined  on  thefc  terraces,  and  not  waih  down  the  ground 
wit!)  its  feeds.  Thus  have  they  forced  or  rather  improved 
Nature,  by  foiming  artificial  plains  where  Ihe  had  raifed 
mountains;  and  itmuft  beconfeffcd,  adds  the  fame  pleafing 
autlior,  that  a  long  feries  of  fuch  hills  and  mountains, 
adorned  with  a  hundred  fuch  terraces,  that  lofcin  breadth 
vvliat  they  gain  in  height,  and  whofe  foil  is  as  fertile  as 
that  of  the  beft  cultivated  valleys,  muft  afford  very  de- 
lightful landfcapes.  The  terrace,-,  arc  however  more  eafily 
lormed  than  they  could  be  among  us,  as  their  hills  and 
mountains  are  generally  lefs  Ifony  than  ours,  and  their 
mould  being  light  is  eafily  cut  and  removed  ;  and  yet,  ia 
moft  provinces,  it  is  fo  deep  that  a  man  may  dig  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  in  depth  before  he  comes  to  the  rock. 

Nature  has  not,  however,  been  ever;'  where  equal  in  the 
diftribution  of  her  favours  ;  for  flie  has  been  lefs  lavifliof 
thcin  in  the  weitern  and  fouthcrn  provinces  :  yet  their 
mountains  bear  all  the  tall  andftraight  trees  that  are  fit  for 
building,  and  thefc  the  inhabitants,  by  means  of  the 
rivers  and  canals,  fell  to  ihj  molt  diltant  provinces. 

They  have  other  mountains  which  produce  iron,  quick 
filver,  copper,  filver,  and  even  gold.  But  Du  Halde  ob- 
ferves,  that  thofe  of  gold  and  filver  have  been  hitherto 
ncgledtcd  out  of  policy,  bccaufe  the  public  repofe  would  be 
difturbed  by  too  much  riches  which  would  render  the 
people  proud  and  negligent  of  agriculture  ;  but  that  filver 
mines  have  been  always  kept  open  in  the  province  of 
Yun-nan,  and  that  the  inhabitants  find  gold  in  the  fands  of 
the  brooks  and  rivers. 

But  the  moft  fingular  metal  is  white  copper,  of  which 
feveral  experiments  have  been  nude  at  Pekin,  to  try  if  it 
owes  its  whitencfs  to  any  mixture  :  but  it  was  found  that 
it  did  not,  and  that  all  mixtures, except  of  filver,  diminifli 
its  beauty  ;  but  what  dctra>Ss  from  its  value  is,  its  being 
more  brittle  than  other  copper. 

They  have  alfo  great  quantities  of  pit-coal,  which,  as 
wood  for  firing  is  in  general  very  fcarcc,  they  ufe  for  fuel 
on  all  occafions. 

The  mountains  likewife  produce  loadftones,  cinnabar, 
vitriol  and  alum.  Lapis  lazuli  is  found  in  feveral  places, 
and  alfoaklndof  jafper.  The  fincit  rock-cryftal  is  got  in 
the  province  of  Fo-kien  ;  and  the  artificers  who  live  near 
the  mountains  where  it  is  produced,  arc  (kilful  in  cutting, 
engraving  upon  it,  and  making  it  into  feals,  buttons,  the 
figures  of  animals,  and  the  like. 

The  mountains  of  this  province  have  alfo  porphyry,  and 
quarries  of  fine  marble  of  various  forts,  which  if  well 
polifhed,  would  equal  the  beft  in  Europe  ;  but  little 
ufe  is  made  of  it  in  their  public   buildings;  for  there  is 
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neither  palace,  temple,  nor  any  other  edifice  in  the  whole 
empire  eiitirtly  of  marble. 

As  to  fprings,  it  were  to  be  wiflicd  that  thev  were  more 
and  better.  'I'he  common  water  is  not  good,  which,  Le 
Compte  obfcrves,  hath  perhaps  obliged  the  inhabitants, 
efpeciallythofeofthefoathern provinces,  to  drink  it  warm; 
but  becaufe  warm  water  is  unpalatable  and  naufeous,  they 
bethought  themfel  ves  of  putting  i'ome  leaves  of  a  tree  to  it, 
to  render  it  more  pleafant ;  thofe  of  tea,  he  adds,  feemed 
to  be  the  befl:,  and  fo  they  frequently  make  ufe  of  it. 

Among  the  fprings  there  are  faid  to  be  feveral  which  ebb 
and  flow  as  regular  as  the  fea. 

If  the  inhabitants  chance  to  difcover  a  fpring,  it  is  fur- 
prizing  to  fee  how  carefully  they  hufband  it.  They  retain 
it  within  banks,  and  turn  it  here  and  there  an  hundred 
different  ways,  that  all  the  country  may  reap  the  benefit 
of  it:  they  divide  it  by  drawing  it  by  degrees,  according 
aseveryonehasoccafionforit ;  fo  that  a  fmall  rivulet,  weil 
managed,  fomctimes  gives  fertility  to  a  v/hole  province. 

The  rivers  of  China  are  pretty  numerous  :  the  moll  con- 
fiderable  of  thele  is  the  Kiam,  which  rifes  in  the  province 
ofYun-nan,  crofics  three  other  provinces,  and  having  run 
a  winding  courfe  of  1200  miles,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Eaftern  Ocean.  The  inhabitants  have  a  proverb,  that 
•'  The  fea  has  no  bounds,  and  the  Kiam  no  bottom ;"  and 
indeed  in  fome  places  there  is  none  to  be  found.  At  Nan- 
king, where  it  is  thirty  leagues  from  the  fea,  it  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  broad.  The  palfage  along  it  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous, and  many  fhips  are  loft.  In  its  courfe,  which  is 
exceeding  rapid,  it  forms  a  multitude  of  iflands,  that  are 
of  great  benefit,  as  the  bulrufhes,  which  are  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  ferve  the  neighbouring  cities  for  fuel ;  and  from 
them  the  emperor  draws  a  confiderable  revenue.  It  is 
fometimes  fo  fvvclled,  and  its  rapidity  fo  much  increafed 
by  torrents  which  fall  from  the  mountains,  that  the  ftream 
carries  fome  of  the  iilands  along  with  it,  and  greatly  leffens 
others,  forming  new  ones  in  other  places ;  fo  that  it  is  fur- 
prifing  to  fee  them  change  their  fituation,  as  if  they  had 
■paffed  under  water  from  one  place  to  another ;  but  this  does 
jiot  always  happen.  However,  they  make  fuch  confiderable 
changes,  that  the  mandarines  caufe  them  to  be  meafured 
every  three  years,  in  order  to  augment  or  diminifli  the 
duties,  according  to  the  condition  in  which  they  are 
found. 

Another  is  called  the  Yellow  River,  becaufe  the  earth  it 
fweeps  away  with  it,  efpecially  in  times  of  great  rains, 
gives  it  that  colour.  It  rifes  at  theextremity  of  the  moun- 
tains that  bound  the  province  of  Se-tchuen  in  the  weff : 
from  thcnceit  throws  itfelf  intoTartary,  where  it  flows  for 
fome  time  on  the  outfide  of  the  great  wall,  and  re-enters 
China  between  the  provinces  of  Chanfi  and  Chenfi.  After 
that  it  w.iters  the  province  of  Honan,  and  then  running 
acrofs  one  part  of  the  province  of  Nanking,  after  having 
flowed  above  6co  leagues,  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Eaftern  Ocean,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kiam. 
This  river  has  formerly  caufed  great  defolation  in  China, 
and  they  are  ftill  obliged  in  certain  places  to  confine  the 
waters  by  long  banks  of  great  ftrength.  It  is  very  broad 
and  rapid,  but  of  no  extraordinary  depth. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  abundance  of  others,  that  are  lefs 
famous,  but  more  commodious  for  trade  and  commerce. 
There  are  alfo  many  lakes,  fome  of  which  are  of  confider- 
able extent,  and  afford  a  great  variety  of  fifh. 

Though  China  were  not  naturally  fruitful,  the  canals 
that  are  cut  through  it  arc  alone  fuificient  to  make  it  {0. 
But,  befides  their  great  ufe  in  that  refpedt,  and  in  the  way 
oftrade,  they  add  much  to  its  beauty.  They  have  generally 
a  clear,  deep,  and  running  water,  which  glides  fo  foftly 
that  it  can  befcarcely  perceived  to  move.  There  is  ufually 
one  in  every  province  which  ferves  inflead  of  a  road,  and 
runs  between  two  banks  built  with  flat  coarfe  marble,  the 
flones  faftened  into  each  other  in  the  fame  manner  as  our 
ftrong  wooden  boxes  are  faftened  at  the  corners.  Befides 
thefe  caufeways,  they  have  many  bridges  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  forming  a  communication  with  the  oppofite  fhores, 
fome  of  three,  fome  of  five,  and  fome  of  feven  arches,  the 
middlcmoft  of  which  is  always  of  an  extraordinary  height, 
that  the  boats  may  go  through  without  lowering  their 
niafls.  Thefe  arches  are  formed  with  large  pieces  of  ftone 
or  marble,  and  the  piers  are  fo  fmall,  that  at  a  diftance  they 
Csem  to  h.tng  in  the  air.      TJiefc  are  frequently  I'cen ;  and, 


as  the  canals  are  generally  flraighe,  they  appear  nt  once 
ftately  and  agreeable  :  but  wc  fhall  give  a  more  particurar 
account  ot  the  bridges  of  China  in  treatino;  on  their  archi-' 
te6fure. 

Each  of  thefe  great  canals  runs  into  fmaller  ones  on  each 
fide,  which  are  again  fubdivided  into  fmall  rivulets  that 
end  at  fome  great  town  or  village,  or  elfedifcharae  them- 
felves  into  fome  lake  that  waters  the  adjacent  country. 
Indeed,  thefe  clear  and  plentiful  itrcams,  covered  with 
nuinberlefs  boats  and  barges,  embellifhed  by  fine  bridges, 
bounded  by  fuch  neat  and  convenient  banks,  and  equally 
diftributed  through  fertile  plains  of  vaft-  extent,  render  the 
fields  the  moft  fruitful  and  beautiful  upon  earth. 

The  Chinefe  fay,  that  their  country  was  once  entirely 
overflowed,  and  that  they  drained  oft  the  water  by  cuttino- 
their  ufeful  canals.  Suppofing  this  to  be  true,  we  cannot 
fufficiently  admire  their  boldncfs  and  induftry,  who  thus 
formed  artificial  rivers,  and  of  a  kind  of  fea  in  a  manner 
created  thofe  fruitful  plains.  But  it  appears  incredible, 
that  men  fo  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  phyficks,  and  the 
art  of  levelling,  could  bring  fuch  a  noble  work  to  perfec- 
tion. Yet  it  is  certain,  that  thefe  canals  are  not  natural : 
for  they  are  gcnerallyflraight,  the  diftribution  is  performed 
with  great  equality;  flood-gates  arc  made  to  let  in  the 
water  from  the  ri\-ers,  and  others  to  let  it  out  when  the 
canals  are  too  full;  fo  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Chinefe  owe  thefe  advantages  to  their  own  induftry. 


SECT, 


II. 


Of  the  Trees,  SWuhs,  Plant  i,  Flozvers,  and  medicinal  Roots; 
together  zvith  the  four- footed  Beajh,  Birds,  Infers,  Reptiles  y 
and  Fijhes  of  China. 

THE  foil  is  proper  for  all  forts  of  fruit;  for  it  produces 
pears,  apples,  apricots,  peaches,  figs,  grapes  of  all 
kinds, and  efpecially  excellent  mufcadines.  There  are  alfo 
pomegranates,  walnuts,  chefnuts,  and  in  general  all  that 
we  have  in  Europe  :  but  moft  of  thefe  fruits  are  not  near 
fo  good  as  ours,  they  being  wholly  ftrangers  to  the  art  of 
grafting,  and  our  manner  of  cultivating  fruit-trees.  Be- 
fides, they  want  a  variety  of  each  diftindl  fort ;  for  they 
have  but  three  or  four  kinds  of  apples,  feven  or  eight  of 
pears,  as  many  of  peaches,  and  none  of  cherries  but  what 
are  very  indift'erent. 

But  whatmakes  them  fufKcient  amends  for  this  defe£t  Is, 
their  having  feveral  excellent  fruits  to  which  we  are  ftran- 
gers, particularly  one  which  they  call  tfe-tfe,  which  grows 
on  a  wide  fpreading  tree  as  tall  as  a  middle-fized  walnut- 
tree.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  of  a  lively  green,  but 
change  in  autumn  to  an  aareeable  red.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  bigncfs  of  a  handiome  apple,  and  their  colour, 
Vi'hen  ripe,  is  a  bright  yellow.  When  dry,  they  have 
fome  refemblance  to  a  fig. 

In  the  fouthern  provinces  are  other  fruits  that  are  ftill 
more  eflcemcd  by  the  natives.  They  have  an  excellent 
fruit  called  litchi,  which  is  of  .ibout  the  lize  of  a  date  :  the 
ftone  is  long,  hard,  and  covered  with  a  foft  pulp  full  of 
moifture,  and  of  a  delicious  talte.  Over  all  is  a  rough 
thin  fkin  :  it  is  fhaped  like  an  egg;  but  when  dried, 
it  lofes  much  of  its  fine  flavour,  and  becomes  black  and 
wrinkled  like  prunes.  The  Chinefe,  however,  preferve 
it  by  drying,  and  eat  it  all  the  year  round. 

The  longyen,  or  dragon's-eye,  is  exadlly  round,  and 
grows  on  atree  as  large  as  thofe  th.it  produce  walnuts.  The 
rhind  is  fmooth  and  grey,  but  as  it  ripens  it  turns  yellowifh  ; 
the  pulp  is  white,  moilt,  and  inclining  to  the  acid.  This 
is  not  quite  fo  agreeableas  the  former,  but  it  is  more  wliole- 
fome,  and  never  occafions  any  diforder. 

The  feze  is  another  kind  of  fruit  thought  peculiar  to 
China.  It  o-rov/s  in  almoft  all  parts  of  that  empire,  and  is 
of  feveral  kinds.  Thofe  in  the  fouthern  provinces  tafle 
much  like  fugar,and  melt  in  the  mouth;  their  rhind  is  clear, 
fmooth,  tranlparent,  and  of  a  fhining  red,  efpecially  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe.  Some  arc  of  the  fhape  of  an  egg,  but 
they  are  ufually  bigger  ;  the  feeds  are  black  and  flat,  and 
the  pulp  being  almoft  liquid,  people  fuck  it  out  at  one  of 
the  ends.  When  they  are  dried  like  our  figs,  they  become 
meally;  but  in  time  there  grows  a  fort  of  fugaredcruft  upon 
them,  from  which  they  receive  a  moft  delicious  flavour. 

Thofe 
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in  Europe  ;  but  they  have  (evcriil  that  are  excellent,  elpe- 
cially  one  fort  which  is  in  great  elleem  ;  they  are  fmall, 
and  the  rliind  is  thin,  fmouth,  a-nd  very  foft.  Another 
kind  produced  in  the  province  of  Fo-kicn  has  an  admi- 
rable talk  ;  thcfc  oranges  are  large^  and  tlic  rhind  is  of  a 
beautiful  red.  Thofe  they  have  at  Canton  are  ftill  larger, 
more  yellowy  very  agreeable  to  the  tallc,  and  extremely 
w'holefome.  They  conf;dcr  the  juice  of  thefe  oranges  as 
a  great  peroral,  and  give  them  to  the  fick,  after  they 
have  been  roaited  in  hot  embers,    cut  in  two,  and  filled 

with  fugar. 

We  ihall  omit  the  ananas,  goyavas,  cocoas,  and  other 
fruits  that  are  not  natives  of  China,,  and  for  whicli  they 
are  indebted  to  the  Indies. 

One  of  the  molt  remarkable  of  their  trees  is- that  which 
products  pcafe;  for  the  {hape,  colour,  fhell,  and  taile, 
are  extremely  like  thofe  of  our  pcafe.  'I'his  tree  is  com- 
mon in  ievcral  provinc.s,  and  is  inferior  to  very  fevv  in 
its  tallncfs,  the  fpreading  of  its  branches,  and  the  thick- 
nefs  of  its  trunk. 

There  are  trees  in  the  province  of  Quang-fi  which,  in- 
flcad  of  pith,  have  a  foft  pulp,  of  which  they  make  flour 
oi  a  pretty  good  taflc. 

Among  other  tr;es  peculiar  to  this  country  is  a  kind  of 
pcppcr-trce,  the  fruit  of  which  is  different  from  any  of 
the  forts  known  to  us.  It  is  a  kind  of  berry  as  big  as  a  pea, 
and  isof  agreyifli  colour,  with  fmallVed  fbcaks.  When 
tlic  b::rrics  are  ripe  they  open  of  thcmfelves,  and  difcover 
a  little  ftoneas  black  as  jet,  which  carts  fo  llrong  a  fmcll, 
that  it  is  offenfive  to  the  brain,  for  which  reafon  they  arc 
gathered  by  intervals,  the  people  not  being  able  to  Hay 
long  on  the  tree  at  a  time.  Having  expofed  thefe  grains 
to  the  fun,  they  throw  away  the  Hone,  which  is  too  hot 
and  flrong,  and  only  ufe  the  rhind  ;  which  though  not 
quite  fo  agreeable  as  the  pepper  brought  from  the  Indies, 
is  good  in  fauces.  The  plant  that  produces  it  is  in  fome 
places  athickbufh,andinothersatrcc  of  a  moderate  height. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  the  varnifh-trce,  both  of  which 
feem  very  diftcrent  from  the  two  forts  in  Japan.  One, 
called  by  the  Chinefe  tUchu,  is  of  a  fmall  lize,  with  a 
whitifh  bark,  and  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  wild  cherry-tree. 
The  gum,  which  diftils  drop  by  drop,,  is  like  the  tears  of 
the  turpentine-tree..  If  a.n  incifion  be  made  in  it,  it  yields 
a  much  greater  quantity  ;  but  this  will  foon  deftroy  the 
tree.  This  varnilL  is  a  lirong  poifon,  and,  though  inferior 
to  that  of  Japany  is  much  ellecmed  by  the  artificers;  it 
takes  all  c(j!ouis  alike,  and,  i!  it  be  well  managed,  neither 
lofts  its  luitre  by  the  changes  of  the  air,  northe  age  of  the 
wood  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  other,  called  tongchu,  fo  nearly  refcmblcs  a  wal- 
But-trec,  that  many  have  been  deceived  by  it.  It  bears  a 
nut  filled  with  a  very  foft  pulp,  that  contains  a  thickifli 
oil,  which  they  fqueeze  out  and  prepare  for  ufe,  by  boil- 
■  ing  it  with  litharge.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  varnifh, 
is  luppofed  to  have  a  poifonous  quality.  It  is  often  ufed 
not  only  where  the  work  is  painted,  but  to  varnifli  wood, 
in  ordet  to  prcferve  it  from  the  bad  ciFeots  of  rain,  and  to 
give  a  luilK  to  the  floors  of  the  emperor's  apartments  and 
thofe  of  the  grandees. 

Another  remarkable  tree  is  the  kouchu,  which  rcfembles 
the  fig-tree  of  Europe,  both  with  rcfpedt  to  the  wood,  the 
branciies,  the  leaves,  and  the  bark  :  only  the  leaves  are 
larger,  thicker,  and  rougher  on  the  upper  fide,  and  on  the 
under  fide  are  covered  with  a  fine  down.  This  tree  yields 
a  milk  made  ufe  of  by  the  Chinefe  for  fizc,  in  gilding 
with,  leaf  gold.  To  obtain  it,  they  make  one  or  more 
horizontal  iiicifions  in  the  trunk,  and  into  the  edge  of  the 
flits  put  the  edge  of  a  fea-fhell,  or  fome  other  receiver 
that  will  anfwec  the  fame  purpofe,  into  which  the  milk 
diftills  ;  and  when  they  ufe  it  they  dip  a  pencil  in  it,  and 
draw  what  figure  they  plcafe  upon  wood,  or  any  thing 
elfe,  on  which  they  afterwards  lay  leaf  gold,  which  itfo 
firmly  cements  that  the  gold  never  comes  oft'. 

The  tallow-trce  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  as  hiG;h  as 
a  large  cherry-tree  ;  the  branches  are  crooked  ;  the  leaves 
fliaped  like  a  heart,  and  of  a  lively  red;  the  head  is  round 
and  very  thick,  the  trunk  fhort,  and  the  bark  fmooth. 
The  fruit   is  inclofed  within  a  rhind  divided  into  three 


planted  in  line  chequerwife,  the  fields  where  they  grow 
rcfcmble,  at  adiftance,  a  \  all  parterre  covered  with  flower- 
pots. But  what  is  more  furprifing,  thefe  kernels  have  all 
the  qualities  of  tallow  ;  its  fmell,  colour,  and  confiftence. 
They  alfo  make  candles  oi  it,  mixing  only  a  little  oil 
when  they  melt  it,  to  make  it  more  pliant ;  but  the  fmell 
of  thcfc  candles  is  much  Itronger,  their  fmoak  thicker,  and 
their  light  dimmer  than  ours  :  but  thefe  defeds  may  be 
probably  owing  to  the  wick ;.  for  inflcad  of  cotton,  of 
which  they  have  great  plenty,  they  ufe  a  fmall  flick  of  a 
dry  light  wood,  wrapped  round  with  the  inner  part  of  a 
rulh.  This  mixture  of  rufh.  and  wood  cmnot  poflibly 
burn  fo  clear  as  cotton,  but  muft  naturally  incrcafe  the 
fmoak,  and  caufe  an  offenfive  fniell. 

The  whitc-waxVtree  is  another  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature.  It  is  not  fo  tall  as  the  tallow-tree,  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  colour  of  the  bark,  which  is  whitifti,  and 
alio  in  the  fliape  of  the  leaves,  which  are  longer  than  they 
are  broad.  What  is  remarkable,  is,  that  a  (mail  kind  of 
worm  fixes  itfelf  to  the  leaves,  and  forms  a  fort  of  comb 
much  fmaller  than  a  honey-comb,  the  wax  of  which  is 
very  hard  and  fhining,  and  of  far  greater  value  than  com- 
mon bees-wax. 

There  is  another  tree  which  bears  a  fruit  from  which  is 
drawn  an  excellent  oil,,  which,  when  frcfh,  is  perhaps  the 
belt  in  the  whole  empire.  The  tree  has  fome  ditlant  rc- 
femblance  to  the  tea-fhruh  with  refpedtto  the  fliape  of  the- 
leaf,  and  the  colour  of  the  wood,  but  greatly  exceeds  it  in 
height  and  thicknefs.  The  berries,  which  are  green,  and 
of  an  irregular  figure,  contain  fevcral  kernels. 

There  are  many  trees  that  would  appear  \  ery  beautiful 
v/hen  properly  dilpofed  in  gardens  :  for  inftead  of  fruity 
they  are  almoit  all  the  year  long  laden  with  flowers  of  a, 
florid  carnation,  the  leaves  are  fmall  like  thole  of  the  elm, 
the  trunk  irregular,  the  branches  crooked,-  and  the  bark 
fmooth. 

Among  others,  there  is  one  that  refcmbles  the  fycomorc. 
The  leaves  are  between  eight  and  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
faltcned  to  a  Itick  a  foot  long.  It  has  a  round  head,  and 
is  lb  thick  fet  with  clufters  of  flowers,  that  the  lays  of  the 
fun  cannot  penetrate  them. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  flowers  called  kuey-hoa,. 
is  very  common  in  the  fouthern  provinces  ;  but  rarely  found 
in  the  northern.  7  he  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  bay-tree. 
The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  various  colours,  and  have  a 
charming  fcent.  There  is  anothei  fpecies  proper  to  thfc 
maritime  provinces,  the  flowers  of  winch  are  not  Ibagree- 
ble  to  the  fight,  they  being  of  a  dufl.:y  yellow  :  but  they 
even  excel  the  other  in  their  delightful  fragrance. 

In  the  province  of  Yua-nan  arc  found  the  trees  which 
bear  the  callia  fiitula  :  they  are  prciiy  tail,  and  the  pods 
no  longer  than  thofe  we  fee  in  Europe  :  tiiefe  are  notcom- 
pofcd  of  two  convex  fhells,  like  thole  plants  of  the  le- 
gumenous  kind;  but  area  fort  of  hollow  pipes,  divided 
into  cells,  that  contain  a  foft  lubltancc,  no  way  differing 
from  the  caflia  in  ufe  with  us. 

We  fhall  here  forbear  to  treat  of  the  banana-tree,  the- 
bctcl-tree,  the  mango-iree,  the  cotton-tree,  and  feveral 
others  that  alio  grow  in  molt  paitsc.i  the  Indies. 

They  have  molt  of  the  kinds  of  timber-trecc)  that  grow 
in  Europe  ;  but  thatwhich  they  ni<;ft  cilcem  is  called  Nan- 
mon.  The  anticnt  palaces  of  the  erjiperoi-s  have  the  win- 
dows, gates,  beams,  and  pillars  of  this  wood,  wn:ch  the 
natives  imagine  will  never  decav,  and  confequently  that 
whatever  is  formed  of  it  will  lalt  for  ever.  Some  have 
thought  it  a  kind  of  cedar  ;  but  though  it  is  very  tall  and 
llraight,  theleaves  have  no  refemblancetotbofeof  that  tree. 
No  kind  of  wood  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  t  e  tfctam, 
which  is  of  arcadifh  black,  and  full  or  fine  veins,  which 
feem  painted.  It  is  proper  tor  cabuieis,  and  the  very  fineft 
forts  of  joiners  v/orK  ;  and  what  is  made  of  it,  is  much 
ellecmed. 

The  iron  wood,  with  refpeft  to  ftrength  and  firmncfs, 
is  inferior  to  none,  'i'he  tree  is  as  tall  as  a  large  oak  ;  but 
difters  from  it  in  having  a  flender  trunk;  in  the  Ihape  of  the. 
Laves  ;  in  the  wood  oeing  of  a  darker  colour  ;  and  more 
efpccially  in  the  weight,  it  being  too  heavy  to  fvvim.  The 
acchors  of  their  (hips  of  war  are  made  of  this  wood,  and 
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the  emperor's  officers  have  the  felly  to  pretend,  that  they 
are  betiei  than  thofe  made  or  iron. 

Among  the  flowering-trees  is  the  mo-Iien,  which  is  as 
thick  di,  the  fmall  of  oiie'sleg.  Its  branches  are  {lender,  and 
covered  with  a  red  rhind  with  whitifh  fpots  :  the  leaves  art- 
few  but  very  large,  and  joined  to  the  tree  by  flalks,  which 
fpread  lb  much  towards  the  bottom  that  they  feem  to  em- 
brace the  branch,  and  to  proceed  from  it  as  out  of  a  tube. 
From  the  bottom  of  thefe  ftalks  proceed  fmall  buds  covered 
with  down,  which  opening  in  the  depth  of  winter  become 
large  flowers  like  the  mountain-lily,  compoi'ed  of  feven  or 
eight  leaves  of  an  oval  figure,  and  pointed.  Some  of  thefe 
trees  bear  a  white  flower,  others  red,  and  others  yellow. 
The  leaves  fall  at  the  fame  time,  and  often  before  the 
flowers  are  opened. 

The  lamoe  refembles  the  bay-tree  in  its  fize,  figure,  and 
the  Qiape  of  the  branches,  which  are  furnifhed  with  leaves 
that  grow  with  fliort  ftalks  in  pairs;  the  leaf  at  the  end  of 
the  branch  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  common  laurel,  and 
theydecreafe  in  fize  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the 
end  of  the  branch.  In  the  depth  of  winter  there  proceeds 
fiom  the  bottom  of  the  flalks  of  the  leaves  fmall  yellow 
flowers  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  not  unlike  that  of  the  rofe. 

The  tchakoa  is  alfo  very  beautiful.  Of  this  tree,  which 
IS  an  ever-green,  there  are  four  kinds  that  bear  flowers, 
all  of  which  refemble  the  Spanifh  laurel  with  refpedt  to  the 
■wood  and  leaves.  At  the  place  where  the  ftalks  of  the 
leaves  join  to  the  branches,  rife  buds  of  the  fize,  colour, 
and  fhape  of  a  hazel-nut,  but  are  covered  with  a  fine  white 
hair ;  nnd  thefe  buds,  opening  in  December,  produce  flowers 
which  are  double,  and  of  a  reddifh  colour,  like  fmall  rofes, 
joined  immediately  to  the  branches  without  any  flalks.  The 
trees  of  the  fecond  kind  are  very  high,  and  the  flowers  are 
large  and  red,  which  mixed  with  the  green  leaves  have  a 
very  agreeable  appearance.  The  flowers  of  the  two  other 
kinds  are  fmall  and  whitifh,  and  themiddleof  themis  filled 
with  fmall  filaments,  that  have  each  a  yellow  flat  top  as  in 
common  roles,  with  a  round  piflil  in  the  middle. 

There  is  another  very  fingular  tree  that  refembles  both 
the  juniper  and  cyprefs-trees.  The  trunk  is  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  almofl  as  foon  as  it  rifes 
out  of  the  ground  fends  forth  branches,  fubdivided  into 
many  others,  which  at  fome  diflance  from  the  flem  form 
a  clofe  green  bu£h,  covered  with  a  multitude  of  leaves, 
fome  like  thofe  of  the  cyprefs-tree,  and  the  refl  long,  nar- 
row, and  fharp,  like  thofe  of  the  juniper,  dii'pofed  along 
the  boughs  in  rows  of  four,  five,  or  fix  in  number ;  fo  that 
looking  upon  thefe  boughs  at  the  end,  they  refemble  flars 
of  four,  five,  or  fix  rays,  exaiSlIy  covering  thofe  below,  fo 
that  the  fpaces  between  them  appear  empty  and  diflindl  to 
the  bottom.  The  boughs  covered  with  thefe  long  leaves, 
are  found  principally  at  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  ;  for 
towards  the  top  you  behold  nothing  but  cyprefs.  In  fhort, 
nature  feems  to  have  taken  pleafure  in  mingling  thefe  two 
forts  of  leaves  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fome  are  entirely 
juniper,  others  nothing  but  cyprefs,  and  fome  half  one 
and  half  the  other.  The  bark  is  a  greyifh  brown,  in  fome 
places  inclining  a  little  to  the  red  ;  and  the  wood  is  a  red- 
difh white,  like  that  of  the  juniper-tree,  with  a  little  fpice 
of  the  turpentine.  The  leaves,  befides  the  fmell  of  the  cy- 
prefs-tree, are  a  little  aromatic  ;  but  their  taile  is  acrid  and 
Very  bitter.  This  tree  bears  fmall  green  berries,  a  little 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  juniper ;  joined  to  the  branches  by 
long  flalks,  like  thofe  of  the  leaves.  Each  contains  two 
reddifh  feeds  of  the  fhape  of  an  heart,  and  as  hard  as 
grape-f  tones. 

There  are  trees  of  this  kind"that  have  a  tall  and  flender 
trunk,  with  branches  only  at  the  top,  ending  in  a  point 
almoft  like  the  cyprefs;  and  there  are  others  of  the  dwarf 
kind,  that  grow  no  higher  than  feven  or  eight  feet.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  when  this  tree  is  young  all  the  leaves  are 
long,  like  thofe  of  the  juniper;  and  that  when  it  is  old, 
it  refembles  the  cyprefs. 

Befides  thefe  they  have  oaks,  elms,  pines,  cedars,  afhes, 
palm-trees,  and  many  others  known  in  Europe. 

To  thefe  ufeful  trees  may  be  added  the  reed  or  cane,  com- 
monly calleda  bamboo,  which  generally  grows  to  the  height 
of  an  ordinary  tree;  and,  though  knotty  and  hollow,  is  ex- 
ceeding hard,  and  fo  flrong  as  to  fupport  a  great  weight. 
It  is  therefore^  't;  fome  places,  ufed  in  building,  alfo  for 
pipes  to  coi;vejr  water,  and  many  wther  purpofes,     As  it 
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Will  admit  of  being  divided  into  fmall  fplintersi  they  make 
of  it  boxes,  bafkcts,  and  other  things  :  and  after  all,  when 
it  is  broken  in  pieces,  and  grown  rotten,  it  is  boiled  in  w.i- 
ter  till  it  is  reduced  into  a  kind  of  pafte,  and  then  it  ferves 
to  make  paper  of  different  kinds. 

Among  the  various  fhrubs  we  fhall  firfl  mention  that  of 
tea  :  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  the  corrupt  pro- 
nunciation of  two  cities  in  the  province  of  Fo-kien  ;  but  in 
all  the  reft  of  the  empire  it  is  called  tcha.  The  Chinefe 
tea  appears  to  be  a  dift'crent  fpecies  from  that  of  Japan,  and 
thereforedefervesaparticulardefcription.  Itisdiflinguifh- 
ed  into  three  forts :  the  firft,  called  fong-lo-tcha,  grows 
on  a  mountain  in  the  province  of  Kiung-nan,  in  29  deo-. 
38  min.  30  fee.  latitude,  and  is  the  fame  we  call  green 
tea.  The  fhrub  is  planted  in  rows,  and  is  kept  pruned  to 
prevent  its  growing  too  high;  It  muft  be  planted  ane\^ 
every  four  or  five  years,  or  elfe  the  leaf  becomes  thick, 
hard,  and  rough.  The  flower,  which  is  in  the  fhape  of  a 
rofe,  is  compofed  of  five  white  leaves ;  and  in  autumn, 
when  it  drops  off,  there  appears  a  berry  in  the  form  of  a 
nut,  that  is  a  little  moifl,  and  has  no  bad  tafle.  In  other 
provinces,  where  they  fuffer  the  fhrubs  to  rife  to  their  full 
height,  they  reach  to  ten  or  twelve  feet :  therefore,  when 
the  branches  are  young  and  tender,  they  caufc  them  to 
\^nd  downward,  in  order  that  they  may  gather  the  leaves 
witV»  the  greater  eafe. 

AnovK^r  fort  of  tea,  called  voii-y,  or  bohea,  grows  in  the 
provmce  of  t  o-ki>,ii,  ^j  t^kes  its  name  from  a  celebrated 
mountain  in  27  deg.  47  nn^  og  fee.  latitude,  on  which 
are  many  temples,  houfes,  and  heui>itages  of  the  Bonzes, 
who,  in  order  that  it  may  pafs  for  the  abode  of  fuperior 
beings,  have  conveyed  barks,  chariots,  and  other  things  of 
the  fame  kind  up  into  the  clefts  of  the  fteepeft  rocks,  along 
the  fide  of  a  rivulet  that  divides  it  into  two,  and  thefe  are 
confidered  by  the  vulgar  as  prodigies;  for  they  imagine, 
that  none  but  a  power  more  than  human  could  convey 
them  up  to  thofe  inacceffible  places. 

The  foil  of  this  mountain  is  light,  whitifh,  arid  fandy; 
and  the  only  difference  between  the  tea  that  grows  upoii 
it  and  the  former  is,  that  its  leaves  are  fhorter  and  more 
round,  of  a  colour  a  little  blackifhj  and  yield  a  yellower 
tincture.  As  the  tafte  is  agreeable,  and  the  decodlion  in- 
ofFenfive  to  the  weakeft  flomach,  it  is  fougfit  for  and  ufed 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  Of  this  kind  there  are  four 
forts :  the  firft  is  the  tender  leaf  when  fcarcely  opened. 
This  is  feldom  expofed  to  fale,  but  ferves  to  make  prefents 
of,  and  to  fend  to  the  emperor.  It  is  therefore  called  im- 
perial tea,  and  is  valued  at  about  two  fhillings  in  the 
pound.  The  fecond  confifts  of  leaves  of  a  fenfible  growth, 
and  is  efteemed  a  very  good  fort.  The  remaining  leaves 
are  fufFered  to  arrive  at  their  full  growth,  which  makes 
the  third  kind  exceeding  cheap.  The  fourth  fort  is  made 
of  the  flower,  but  thofe  who  would  have  it  muft  befpeak  it 
before-hand,  and  pay  an  exceffive  price  for  it :  yet  it  makes 
a  very  infipid  tea,  that  is  never  ufed  at  the  emperor's 
court. 

There  are  feveral  other  kinds  of  tea,  little  different  from 
the  two  principal,  except  what  is  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  foil  in  which  the  fhrubs  are  planted  ;  there  are  alfo 
feveral  plants  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  tea,  though 
they  arc  not  at  all  like  it.  There  is,  however,  a  third 
principal  fort,  called  by  the  Chinefe  pou-eul-tcha,  from  a 
village  in  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  near  which  ftands  the 
mountain  on  which  it  grows.  The  leaves  are  longer  and 
thicker  than  thofe  of  the  two  former  kinds;  they  roll 
them  up,  and  fell  them  at  a  good  price. 

Rdany  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  an  admirable 
kind  of  ofiers  of  the  thicknefs  of  one's  finger,  which  creep 
upon  the  ground,  and  produce  very  long  fprigs  refembling 
twifted  cord.  Thefe  being  extremely  limber  and  very 
ftrong,  they  not  only  make  of  them  bafkets,  hurdles,  and 
a  kind  of  mats  on  which  the  Chinefe  lie  in  fummer,  they 
being  very  cool,  but  alfo  ropes  and  cables  for  fhips. 

Among  the  fruit-bearing  plants  they  have  two  forts  of 
melons,  different  from  ours,  and  that  are  very  excellent. 
One  of  thefe  grows  intheprovinceof  Chen-fi,and  is  fmall, 
yellow  within,  and  of  a  fweet  tafle  like  fugar  :  thefe  they 
eat  with  the  rhind,  as  we  do  an  apple.  The  other  are  a 
kind  of  water  melons,  and  are  very  large  and  long  :  the 
infide  of  fome  of  them  is  white,  and  of  others  red,  full  of  a 
cooling  juice  that  has  alfg  the  fweetnefs  of  fugar.  They 
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never  prove  offenfive  to  the  ftomach,  and  may  be  eaten 
during  the   greateft   heats   of  fummer,  without  fear  of  a 

{^'fe\t.  ^       ,  .    ,     , 

Among  the  fhrubs  there  are  but  three  or  four  kinds  tnat 
bear  odoriferous  flowers,  and  among  thefe  thejeffamine  is 
the  mofl  agreeable.  In  the  fouth  it  rifes  to  a  moderate 
height ;  but  in  the  north  it  is  no  more  than  fix  feet  high, 
though'it  be  kept  in  a  green-houfe  all  the  winter.  The 
flower  refembles  a  double  jeffalr.ine  ;  but  the  leaf  is  dif- 
ferent, and  very  like  that  of  a  young  citron  tree. 

There  is  a  (hrub  that  is  not  odoriferous,  which  bears  a 
white  flovfer  as  large  as  a  double  or  treble  rofe  :  it  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  fruit,  which  is  in  the  fhape  of  a  peach  ;  but 
it  is  infipid  to  the  tafre.  In  its  cell  are  feveral  feeds  co- 
vered with  a  blackifh  (kin. 

The  pionies  of  China  are  more  beautiful  than  thofe  of 
Europe,  and  have  an  agreeable  fmell ;  but  the  rell  of  their 
garden  flowers  are  not  to  be  compared  with  ours. 

The  lakes,  however,  produce  many  beautiful  flowers, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than  to  fee  the  waters 
thus  adorned,  and  every  year  improved  and  renewed  by 
the  feed  which  they  fow.  The  great  lords  keep  thefe  flowers 
in  little  ponds,  and  fometimes  place  them  in  veflels  filled 
with  n  uJ  and  water  in  their  gardens.  Among  thefe  the 
lienhoa,  which  refembles  a  tulip,  rifes  two  or  three  cul^'ts 
above  the  furface  of  the  water.  Its  colour  is  eithe-*  violet 
or  white,  or  part  red  and  part  wh'f'' ;  '"-^  ''  ^^^  ^  very 
agreeable  fmell.  It  bears  a  f-«  as  big  as  a  walnut,  and 
the  kernel  which  it  inr-Juaes  is  white  and  of  a  good  tafte. 
Thisthephyfician^tbinkofanourifhingandftrengthening 
nature  and  therefore  prefcribe  it  to  thofe  who  are  weak. 
Its  leaves  which  are  long,  fwim  upon  the  water,  and  have 
a  communication  with  the  root  by  long  firings,  which  are 
ufed  by  the  gardeners  to  wrap  up  their  goods.  The  root 
is  much  eaten,  efpecially  in  fummer,  becaufe  it  is  very 
cooling.  In  fhort,  there  is  nothing  in  this  plant  that  is  not 
ufeful ;  for  they  even  make  of  it  a  kind  of  meal. 

The  cotton  fhrub  of  China  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful. 
The  huflsandmen  have  no  fooner  got  in  their  harvelt,  than 
they  fow  cotton  in  the  fame  fields  :  and  then  raking  the 
earth  ove  'he  fccos,  there  foon  grows  up  a  fhrub  about 
two  feet  ^^ih,  the  flowers  of  which  appear  by  the  middle 
ofAuguft.  Thefe  are  generally  yellow;  but  fometimes 
red.  This  flower  is  fucceeded  by  a  fmall  button  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  nut,  which  opens  in  three  places  ;  and,  on 
the  fortieth  day  after  theappearance  of  the  flower,  difcovers 
three  or  four  wrappings  of  cotton  extremely  white,  and  of 
the  fame  form  as  the  cod  of  the  filk-worm  ;  this  being 
faftened  to  the  bottom  pod,  contains  feeds  for  thefoUowing 
year.  It  is  then  time  to  get  in  the  crop  ;  but  in  fair  wea- 
ther they  leave  it  to  be  expofed  two  or  three  days  to  the 
heatof  the  fun,  which  caufing  it  to  fwcll  encreafes  the 
profit.  As  all  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  arc  ftongly  faftened 
to  the  feeds  they  indole,  the  people  ufe  an  engine  to  fe- 
parate  them.  It  contains  two  fmooth  rollers,  one  of  wood 
and  the  other  of  iron,  'about  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  thick, 
in  a  manner  clofe  to  each  other.  While  one  hand  gives 
motion  to  the  firft  of  thefe  rollers,  and  the  toot  to  the  fe- 
cond,  the  other  hand  applies  the  cotton,  which  is  drawn 
through  while  the  naked  feeds  remain  behind.  Afterwards 
they  card  and  fpin  the  cotton,  and  weaving  it,  convert  it 
into  callico. 

The  meaner  forts  of  the  people,  who  live  chiefly  upon 
vegetables,  arc  very  careful  in  the  cultivation  of  their  kit- 
chen garden,  and  never  fuffer  the  earth  to  lie  ufelefs. 
Among  thofe  vegetables  not  known  in  Europe,  there  are 
none  worthy  of  notice  but  the  petfai,  which  is  excellent. 
It  has  been  thought  a  kind  of  Roman  lettuce  ;  but  it  re- 
fembles it  in  nothing  but  the  firft  leaves,  the  height,  flower, 
feed,  and  tafte  being  entirely  different.  Such  incredible 
auantities  of  it  are  fown  every  year,  that  in  the  months  of 
Odlober  and  November  the  nine  gates  of  Pekin  are 
crowded  with  waggons  loaded  with  it.  They  preferve  it 
with  fait,  and  alio  pickle  it,  and  mix  it  with  their  rice  to 
give  it  a  rclifti.  ' 

In  fo  large  an  empire  the  medicinal  herbs  and  roots  muft 
be  very  numerous. 

The  plant  named  by  fome  authors  radix-xina,  and  by 
the  natives  fou-ling,  is  more  ufed  than  any  other  by  the 
Chincfephyficians.  Its  leaves, which  are  long  and  narrow, 
creep  on  the  ground.  The  root,  when  full  grown,  is  very 


thick.  This  plant  bears  a  pod  filled  with  a  white  pulp. 
In  fcveral  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a  wild  fort  of  it,  that 
is  alfo  much  ufed,  and  fold  at  a  lower  price.  Its  good 
effe<^ls  in  feveral  diforders  are  unqueftionable;  it  is  ufed 
as  a  kind  of  panacea,  and  prefcribed  in  almoft  all  diftem- 
pers.  The  root  is  not  fo  commonly  ufed,  but  is  much 
dearer.  It  is  of  a  warm  nature,  and  is  efteemed  an  excel- 
lent remedy  in  all  difeafes  arifing  from  cold  humours,  and 
for  all  kinds  of  obftrudtions. 

Rhubarb  grows  in  feveral  places  in  great  abundance. 
The  leaves  are  long,  broad,  and  rough  to  the  touch  ;  the 
flowers  refcmble  tufts  in  the  (hape  of  a  bell,  but  are  jag- 
ged at  the  edge ;  and  the  root,  while  frefh,  is  whitifh 
within  ;  but  when  dried,  it  ailumes  the  colour  it  has  when 
brought  to  us. 

The  tihoang  is  i^r  root  of  a  very  beautiful  plant.  One 
would  take  it  for  sf  fort  of  liquorice,  with  a  Jegumenous 
flower  and  a  crooked  pod  ;  but,  on  examining  the  leaves, 
the  feed,  and  the  tafte,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what 
f;;ecies  it  belongs.  It  is  much  ufed  to  remove  by  little 
and  little  the  decays  of  ftrength. 

The  fantfi  is  efieemed  a  moft  valuable  remedy ;  and 
among  its  other  virtues,  is  efficacious  in  women's  diforders, 
and  h»morrhages  of  all  kinds.  A  fort  of  goat,  of  a  greyilh 
colour,  is  fond  of  feeding  upon  this  plant,  whence  the 
blood  of  this  animal  is  thought  to  be  polFefted  of  the  fame 
medicinal  properties. 

Of  all  the  medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  none  is  held  in 
fuch  efteem,  or  is  fold  at  fuch  a  price,  as  that  of  gin- 
feng  ;  but  as  this  is  not  one  of  the  natural  productions  of 
China,  but  is  chiefly  imported  from  Tartary,  we  fhall  give 
a  defcript'on  of  it  in  treating  of  that  extenfire  country. 

As  for  the  animals,  there  are  all  the  cattle  found  in 
England,  though,  confidering  the  great  extent  of  the 
country,  the  number  of  them  is  but  fmall  ;  there  are, 
however,  in  the  mountains  many  wild  beafts,  as  rhi- 
nocerofes,  camels,  buffaloes,  tygers,  bears,  and  wild 
boars  ;  but  there  are  no  lions. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  animals  is  a  kind  of  camel, 
no  higher  than  an  ordinary  horfe.  He  has  two  bunches  on 
his  back  covered  with  long  hair,  that  form  a  kind  of  fad- 
die.  The  bunch  before  feems  formed  by  the  back-bone 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  fhoulder-bone,  and  is  not  unlike 
the  bunch  which  the  Indian  cows  have  on  their  (boulders; 
the  other  bunch  is  placed  juft  before  the  buttocks.  His 
legs  are  in  proportion,  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  common 
camels  ;  and  his  neck,  which  is  (hotter  and  thicker,  is 
covered  with  thick  hair  as  long  as  that  of  the  goat.  Some 
of  thefe  camels  are  of  a  yellowi(h  dun-colour  ;  others  are 
a  little  upon  the  red,  and  in  fome  places  of  an  afh-colour  ; 
but  as  their  legs  are  not  (lender,  like  thofe  of  the  other 
camels,  they  feem,  for  their  fize,  more  fit  to  carry  bur- 
dens. 

They  have  fome  good  horfcs  that  are  ftrong  and  vigo- 
rous, but  they  too  are  fmall ;  and  there  are  alfo  a  particular 
kind  of  ftags,  no  larger  than  our  common  dogs,  which  the 
nobility  keep  in  their  gardens  for  their  diverfion  j  but  they 
have  many  deer  of  a  larger  fize. 

The  mufk  roe-buck  is  another  extraordinary  animal.  It 
is  a  kind  of  deer  without  horns,  with  hair  of  a  blackifh 
colour.  The  mufk  is  generated  in  the  inward  part  of  a 
bag,  compofcd  of  a  very  thin  iTcin  covered  with  hair  ex- 
tremely fine,  and  (ticks  round  it  like  a  kind  of  fait :  there 
are  two  forts  of  this  mufk,  but  that  which  is  in  grains  is 
the  moft  valuable.  The  female  produces  no  mufk.  The 
flcfh  of  fnakes  isfaidto  be  the  common  food  of  this  animal; 
for  though  they  are  of  an  enorrous  fize,  the  roe-buck  eafily 
kills  them  ;  becaufe  he  no  fooner  approaches  them,  than 
they  are  fo  overpowered  by  the  fcent  of  the  mufk,  as  to  be 
unable  to  ftir.  However,  the  flefh  of  the  roe-buck  is  good 
to  eat,  and  is  ferved  up  at  the  beft  tables.  This  is  fo  well 
known,  that  whenever  the  peafants  go  to  cut  wood,  or 
make  charcoal  in  the  mountains,  they  fecure  themfelves 
from  being  bit  by  the  fnake,  by  carrying  about  them  a 
few  grains  of  mufk  ;  when,  if  any  fnake  approaches  them, 
it  is  fuddenly  ftupified,  and  unable  to  advance. 

The  black  hogs  of  this  country  are  excellent  food, 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  pork  of  Europe.  Thefe  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  much  eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
at  lealt  feenj  equally  fond  of  the  flefh  of  dogs  and  wild 
horfe*^,  which  are  drefl'ed  in  various  manners,  and  ferved 
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up  at  the  befl  tables.  The  vulgar  are  fond  of  horfe  and  doer 
£efh,  though  ihefe  animals  die  with  age  or  ficknefs. 

As  to  birds,  there  are  parrots  of  all  forts,  exaflly  re- 
fembling  thofe of  America:  they  have  the  fame  plumage, 
and  the  fame  aptnefs  to  imitate  the  human  voice;  but  they 
are  not  comparable  in  beauty  to  the  bird  called  the  golden 
hen.  There  is  none  of  that  ipecies  in  Europe  that  can  be 
compared  with  it.  The  livelinefs  of  the  red  and  yellow, 
the  plume  on  the  head,  the  fine  fhadowing  of  the  tail,  the 
variety  of  colours  that  appear  in  the  wings,  together  with 
the  delicacy  of  its  fhape,  have  no  doubt  given  occafion  to 
the  epithet  Golden  conferred  on  this  fowl.  Befides, 
the  flefh  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  peafant ;  fo 
that  on  every  account  none  of  the  eaflern  birds  would  be 
more  acceptable  if  brought  into  this  country. 

Among  the  beautiful  birds  the  haitfing  alio  defer^'es  no- 
tice. It  js  very  uncommon,  and  is  only  found  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chen-fi,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Tartary.  It  is  not 
inferior  in  beauty  to  our  fineft  falcons,  and  inftrength  and 
Uzc  is  much  fuperior  ;  whence  it  may  juftly  be  called  the 
king  of  the  birds  of  prey  in  China  and  Tartary. 

There  are  in  China  alfo  wild  and  tame  peacocks,  fowls 
of  all  forts,  and  mofl:  of  the  birds  found  in  Great  Britain; 
together  with  bats  of  a  prodigious  fize. 

Among  the  flying  infers,  the  butterflies  of  a  mountain 
in  the  province  of  Quang-tong  are  greatly  efleemed,  and 
the  largcft  and  mofl  uncommon  among  them  are  fent  to 
court.  Their  colours  are  extremely  vivid,  and  moft  fur- 
prifingly  diverfified.  In  the  day-time  they  are  without 
motion  on  the  trees,  and  confequently  are  eafily  taken  ; 
but  in  the  evening  they  flutter  about  in  the  fame  manner 
as  our  bats,  and  many  of  them  feem  to  be  al moft  as  large. 
There  are  others  of  a  fmaller  kind,  much  fought  after  ; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  comparable  to  the  former. 

In  a  river  in  the  province  of  Hou-quang  are  taken  a 
great  number  of  tortoifes  of  different  fizes,  which  the 
nobility  keep  in  their  gardens  and  at  their  ple::fure-houfes 
for  their  divcrfion. 

There  are  no  forts  of  fifli  in  Europe  that  are  not  to  be 
met  with  in  China  ;  befides  many  others  of  an  excellent 
tafte  quite  unknown  to  us,  a  few  of  which  we  fliall  here 
mention. 

One  of  thefe  moft  efteemed  is  the  armour-fifli,  fo  called 
from  its  being  cafed  in  a  coat  of  hard  fharp  fcales,  placed 
one  over  another,  like  tiles  on  the  roof  of  an  houfe.  It 
weighs  about  forty  pounds,  and  is  an  admirable  fifh,  ex- 
ceeding white  within,  and  in  tafte  has  fome  refemblance 
to  veal. 

One  of  the  beft  fifhes  in  China  is  like  a  fea-bream  ;  it 
weighs  five  or  fix  pounds,  and  is  commonly  fold  for  little 
more  than  a  farthing  a  pound ;  and  for  only  as  much  more 
after  being  carried  twenty  leagues  up  the  country. 

In  calm  weather  they  catch  another  fort  of  delicate  fiih, 
called  by  the  Chinefe  themeal-fifti,  from  its  extraordinary 
whitenefs.  The  black  circles  of  its  eyes  are  furrounded 
with  two  circles  refembling  rings  of  bright  filver.  They 
are  found  in  fuch  prodigious  fhoals,  that  there  is  com- 
monly caught  of  them,  at  one  drag  of  the  net,  no  lefs 
than  four  hundred  weight. 

Theyellow-fifh  caught  in  the  great  river  Yang-tfe-kiang 
is  of  an  exquifite  tafte,  and  of  a  very  extraordinary  fize; 
for  fome  of  them  weigh  800  pounds  weight.  There  are 
ro  fifh  in  the  world  that  eat  more  firm  ;  but  they  are  only 
caught  at  certain  feafons. 

The  golden  fifh,  which  are  much  admired,  and  kept  by 
the  great  men  in  their  courts  and  gardens,  as  ornaments  to 
their  palaces,  are  about  the  length  of  one's  finger,  and  pro- 
portionably  thick.  The  male  is  of  a  beautiful  red  from  the 
head  half  way  down  thebody,  and  the  remaining  part  feems 
gilt;  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  fays  Le  Compte,  that  our  beft 
performances  in  gilding  are  inferior  to  it.  It  has  alfo  bright 
and  fhining  fpots  about  the  gills.  The  female  is  white, 
and  has  the  tail  and  fome  part  of  the  body  perfedlly  like 
filver;  the  tail  of  each  is  frequently  not  fmooth  and  flat  like 
thofe  of  the  other  fifh ;  but  often  forms  a  kind  of  tuft,  and 
adds  new  beauty  to  this  pretty  creature,  whofe  whole  body 
is  finely  proportioned.  Thefe  fifti  begin  now  to  be  pretty 
well  known  in  England,  gentlemen  keeping  them  in  large 
glafsvefiels,  where  they  are  feen  to  fwim  about,  and  maybe 
obferved  at  leifure  without  the  leaft  inconvenience.  They 
even  multiply  very  faft  here ;  and  a  perfon  of  diftinction  at 
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Wimbleton,  in  Surry,  has  aaually  a  fifh-pond  well  flocked 
with  them.  They  are,  however,  very  indifferent  food  • 
for  nature  has  beftowed  fo  many  beauties  on  them  only  to 
charm  the  eye,  and  has  confulted  their  fafety  by  rendering 
them  mcapable  of  gratifying  the  tafte  of  the  luxurious.     " 


S     B-  C     T>       III. 

0/  the  Ongin,  thi  Perfons,  Drefi,  Manners,  and  Cujiom 
»f  the  Chinefe. 

THE  origin  of  the  Chinefe  empire  is  asobfcure  as  the 
fource  of  the  Nile,  The  vulgar  hiftory  of  that  mo- 
narchy is  not  only  dubious,  but  evidently  falfe,  fince  forty 
thoufand  years  are  fuppofed  to  have  pafled  fince  its  founda- 
tion ;  but,  according  to  their  regular  hiftory,  in  which  all 
the  learned  agree,  China  has  had  its  kings  for  more  than 
two  thoufand  years.  It  feems  probable,  that  fome  of  the 
grand-children  or  grcat-grand-children  of  Noah  difperfed 
themfelves  in  Afia,  and  at  length  reached  the  moft  wef- 
ternly  parts  of  China,  where  they  lived  in  the  beginning 
in  families,  the  kings  being  fathers,  to  whom  age,  an 
abundance  or  no.i..,  herds,  and  other  paftoral  richef,  ^dd- 
ed  authority.     1  he  foundation  of 


to  have  been  laid  by  Foh 
power,  added  to  his  great 
liften  to  him  as  to  an  oracle  : 


this  monarchy  is  faid 
whofe  virtue,  wifdom,  and 
age,  induced  the  people  to 
-  and  as  he  regulated  all  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  political  and  religious  affairs,  the  ftate 
foon  became  in  a  flcurifliing  condition. 

"Tis  faid,  the  people  then  principally'applied  themfelves 
to  the  education  of  their  children  and  to  agriculture  for 
which  they  had  an  high  efteem.  They  were  extremely 
laborious ;  the  judges  and  governors  were  grave  and  fober 
and  by  the  equity  of  their  decifions,  gained  the  love  and 
refpea  of  the  people  ;  while  the  prince  placed  his  higheft 
felicity  m  rendering  his  fubjeds  happy,  and  confidered 
himfelf,  rather  as  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  than  as 
the  fovereign  of  a  great  empire.  Thus  the  Chinefe  acquir- 
ed fuch  reputation,  that  they  were  admired  and  efteemed 
by  all  the  neighbouring  nations  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  confidered  themfelves  as  fuperior  to  all  other  men  ;  an 
opinion  which  they  retained,  after  their  having  fuffered  as 
great  revolutions  in  morals  as  in  politics ;  and  even  be- 
came fo  vain  as  to  fancy  that  Heaven  had  placed  them  in 
the  center  of  the  univerfe  to  give  laws  to  mankind. 

As  to  their  perfons,  they  are  far  from  being  fuch  gro- 
tefqae  figures  as  they  reprefent  themfelves  in  their  paint- 
ings ;  and  we  may  form  a  pretty  diftina  idea  of  them  in 
general,  by  confidering  what  they  efteem  beauty.  This 
they  imagine  confifts  in  having  a  large  forehead,  finall 
eyes,  a  fliort  nofe,  a  broad  face,  a  mouth  of  a  moderate 
fize,  large  ears,  and  black  hair;  together  with  a  certain 
fymmetr)'  and  proportion  between  all  the  parts.  As  their 
garments  are  wide,  and  do  not  fit  fo  clofe  to  the  body 
as  thofe  of  the  Europeans,  they  have  formed  no  idea  of 
the  beauty  refulhng  fiom  a  genteel  and  eafy  fliape.  On 
the  contrary,  they  efteem  a  man  well  made  when  he  is 
fat,  bulky,  and  handfomely  fills  his  chair.  Their  com- 
plexion, in  the  fouthern  parts  of  China,  where  the  wea- 
ther is  excefllve  hot,  is  of  an  olive  colour;  but,  in  the 
northern  provinces,  they  are  naturally  as  fair  as  the  Eu- 
ropeans, and,  generally  fpeaking,  their  faces  are  not  dif- 
agreeable  :  in  particular,  the  men  of  learning  and  youno- 
people  have  a  fine  Ikin,  and  a  beautiful  complexion ;  but 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  learned,  efpecially  if  they  are  of 
bafe  extradlion,  affect  to  let  the  nails  of  their  little  fin- 
gers grow  an  inch  long  or  more,  from  the  vanity  of 
Slewing  that  they  are  not  fubjedt  to  mercenary  labour. 

As  for  the  women,  they  are  commonly  of  the  middle 
fize ;  their  nofes  are  fhort,  their  eyes  little,  their  mouths 
well  made,  and  with  rofy  lips ;  their  ears  are  long,  their 
hair  black,  and  their  complexion  florid;  their  features  are 
regular,  and  their  countenances  full  of  vivacity.  The 
fmallnefs  of  their  feet  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinefe, 
none  of  the  lealt  charms  of  that  fex  :  therefore,  when  a  fe- 
male infant  is  born,  the  nurfes  are  very  careful  in  binding 
her  feet  extremely  hard,  to  prevent  their  growing  ;  and 
they  are  ever  after  fubjefl  to  this  conftraint ;  but  whatever 
pain  a  child  fuffers  from  this  violence  offered  to  nature,  it 
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is  furprlfing  that  it  does  not  appear  that  their  health  is  ever 
impaired  by  it;  and  fuch  is  the  force  of  cuftom,  that  when 
crown  up,  they  are  fo  far  from  complaining  of  it,  that  they 
pride  themfelves  in  this  extraordinary  charm,  and  always 
affed  to  ihcw  their  feet  as  they  walk,  or  rather  hobble 
along  with  tottering  and  unfteady  fteps. 

The  men  fliave  their  heads,  leaving  only  one  lock  of 
hair  growing  on  tlift  orow/>.  and  covir  their  heads  in  fum- 
iTier  with  a  fmall  cap,  in  theform  rjf  a  funnel,  madeof  rattan 
or  cane,  and  lined  with  fattin.  At  the  top  is  a  tuft  of  hair 
that  fpreads  over  it  to  the  very  edges.  This  hair,  which 
grows  between  the  legs  of  a  cow,  is  dyed  of  a  bright  red, 
and  is  allowed  to  be  worn  by  all  forts  of  people.  But  the 
men  of  letters  wear  a  cap  of  the  fame  form  made  of  pafte- 
board,  and  lined  and  covered  with  fattin,  with  a  large 
tuft  of  the  fined:  red  filk.  But  in  winter  they  wear  a  very 
warm  fort  of  cap  bordered  with  fable,  ermine,  or  fox-fkin, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  covered  with  red  filk,  that  falls 
round  it  to  the  edges,  and  as  they  walk  flutters  in  the  air. 
This  border  of  fur  is  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and  looks 
very  handfome.  The  upper  part  of  the  cap,  when  worn 
by  the  mandarines  in  their  formalities,  is  adorned  with  a 
diamond,  or  fome  other  precious  lione  ill  cut,  though  fet 

'"IheiV  other  garments  confift  in  a  long  veft,  one  lappet 
of  which  folds  over  the  other,  and  reaches  to  the  right  lide 
where  it  is  fattened  bv  fiv.  .-  r.x  goId  or  filver  buttons,  at 
a  fmall  diftance  trom  each  other.    1  he  fleeves,  which  are 
broad  towards  the  ftioulders,  grow  narrow  by  degrees  to- 
wards the  hand.     They  gird  themfelves  with  a  large  filk 
fafh   the  end  of  which  hangs  down  to  their  knees,  and  in 
this'thcy  put  their  purfe,  and  a  cafe  that  contains  a  knife, 
two  fmall  fticks  which  ferve  for  a  fork,  and  other  things. 
Under  the  veft  they  in  fummer  wear  linen  drawers,  which 
are  fometimes  covered  with  another  of  tafFety ;  but  in  win- 
ter they  wear  fattin  breeches,  with  cotton  or  raw  filk 
quilted  in  them  :  in  the  northern  provinces  they  are  made 
of  warm  fkins.  Their  fhirts  are  made  of  different  kinds  of 
cloth,  and  are  very  wide  and  fhort.  In  fummer  their  necks 
are  quite  naked  J  but  in  winter  they  cover  them  with  a 
neck-band  of  fattin  or  fable,  or  the  (kin  of  a  fox  ;  and  in 
that  feafon  their  vefl  is  lined  with  fheep-fkins.     People  of 
quality  line  them  quite  through  with  fable,  or  fine  fox 
fkins,  with  a  border  of  fable  j  and  in  fpring  they  have  them 
lined  with  ermine.  Over  the  veft  they  wear  a  furtout,  with 
large  fhort  fleeves  lined  and  bordered  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  Chinefe  of  a  certain  rank  dare  not  appear  in  public 
without  boots,  even  though  they  walk  on  foot,  or  are 
carried  in  a  fedan.  This  cuftom  would  feem  lefs  ridiculous 
wasitonlypradtifed  in  winter;  for  their  boots  being  of  filk, 
and  their  boot-hofe  of  a  pinked  ftufF  lined  with  cotton,  a 
full  inch  thick,  their  legs  are  well  defended  from  the  cold  : 
but  in  fummer,  when  the  heat  is  exceflive,  none  but  the 
Chinefe,  merely  for  the  fake  of  keeping  up  an  air  of  gra- 
vity, would  be  able  to  wear  them.  Some  indeed  may  per- 
haps' wear  a  lighter  fort ;  but  the  working  people,  either 
to  avoid  the  iiiconvnience,  nr  to  favc  charges,  fcarceever 
ufe  them.     Thefe  boots  have  ncithei  tope  nor  heels.     If 
they  go  a  journey  on  horfeback,  they  wear  bootsof  neats  or 
horfe  leather,  fo  well   drefled  that  nothing  can  be  more 
limber;  and  their  boot-ftockings  are  of  ftuft"  lined  with 
cotton  ;  they  come  higher  than  the  boots,  and  are  bordered 
with  plufh  or  velvet. 

When  they  make  a  vifitof  any  confequcnce,  they  wear 
over  the  veft  a  long  filk  gown,  commonly  blue,  girded 
aboutthcm,  over  which  theyhaveablackorviolet  coloured 
cloak  that  reaches  to  their  knees.  This  is  exceeding  wide, 
and  has  very  wide  and  fhort  fleeves.  They  alfo  wear  their 
boots,  and  carry  a  fan  in  their  hand.  Inftead  of  gloves, 
when  the  weather  is  cold,  they  make  ufe  of  the  fleeves  of 
their  veft,  which,  being  very  long,  they  draw  their  hands 
into  them  to  keep  them  warm.  If  the  pcrfons  they  vifit 
chance  to  be  at  home  without  their  boots,  they  make  them 
wait  till  they  have  put  them  on. 

As  they  affetS  a  ftarched  gravity  in  all  their  ways,  they 
have  a  great  veneration  for  a  long  beard  ;  they  therefore 
let  theirs  grow  ;  and  if  they  have  not  much,  it  is  not,  fays 
Le  Compte,  for  want  of  cultivation,  but  nature  has  been 
very  fparing  to  them  ;  and  there  is  not  one  among  them 
who  does  not  envy  the  Europeans,  whom  they  coiifidcr 
iii  this  refpei^  as  the  grcateft  men  in  the  world. 


If  the  drefs  of  which  they  are  fo  fond  appears  ridiculous 
to  us,  ours  does  not  appear  lefs  fo  to  them  ;  our  lhavii,~  oi:- 
beards,  and,  inftead  of  our  own  hair,  wearing  a  buih  of 
artificial  curls  on  the  head,  app::ar  in  the  higheft  d^g.-t,- 
fantaftical  ?jid  abfurd  ;  and  their  ideas  of  gruvity  make 
them  lee  nothing  agreeable  in  our  difcoveriiig  long  legs^ 
with  ftockinos  drawn  ftraight,  and  breeches  diat  fit  ciofe 
to  the  thigh; 

But  tho'  perfons  of  quality  ob ferve  all  thefe  formalities 
when  they  appear  in  public  in  the  hotteft  weather,  yet  in 
private,  and  among  their  friends,  they  quit  their  bonnet, 
furtout,  veft,  fliirt,  and  even  their  favourite  boots,  relei  v~ 
ing  nothing  but  a  fingle  pair  of  drawers  of  white  taftety 
or  thin  linen.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  they  arc 
offended  at  our  painters  and  engravers  forreprefenting  men 
with  their  arms  and  legs  uncovered  :  yet  in  the  fouthern 
provinces  they  ftiew  that  they  have  not  the  leaft  degree  of 
modefty,  and  almoft  all  the  artificers  and  inferior  tradef- 
men  go  along  the  ftreets  with  fingle  drawers,'  without  cap, 
ftockings,  or  fliirt,  which  renders  them  much  tanned  and 
of  a  fwarthy  hue  :  but  in  the  northern  provinces  the  cold 
renders  them,  to  appearance,  more  modelt. 

The  Chinefe  ladies  have  no  lefs  vanity  than  thofe  of 
other  nations;  for  they  fpend  feveral  hours  every  morning 
in  drefling  and  adorning  themfelves,  thinking  they  may 
be  feen  in  the  day,  though  perhaps  they  are  not  by  any  one 
but  their  domeftics.  Their  head-drcfs  confifts  in  feveral 
curls,  interfperfed  with  little  tuftsof  gold  and  Clverflowers, 
and  fometimes  is  crowned  with  the  figure  of  a  fabulous 
bird  made  of  copper  orfilver  gilt,  its  extended  wings  em- 
bracing the  upper  part  of  the  temples,  and  its  fpreading 
tail  forming  a  plume  on  the  middle  of  the  head;  while  its 
neck,  having  a  joint,  moves  with  the  Icafl:  motion.  La-' 
dies  of  quality  have  an  ornament  compofed  of  feveral  of 
thefe  birds  united  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  crown. 

The  young  ladies,  however,  generally  wear  a  fort  of  cap 
made  of  pafteboard  covered  with  filk ;  the  fore  part  rifes  in 
a  point  above  the  forehead  ;   and  is  adorned  with  pearls, 
diamonds,  and  other  ornaments.     The  upper  part  of  the 
head  is  adorned  with  flowers,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
mixed  with  fmall  bodkins,  the  ends  of  which  ftiine  witti 
jewels.     But  women  advanced  in  years,  efpecially  the 
common  fort,  are  contented  with  a  piece  of  lilk  wrapped 
feveral  times  round  the  head.     The  ladies,  as  well  as  the 
men,  wear  a  veft,  which  is  of  fattin  or  cloth  of  gold,  and 
over  it  their  gowns,  which  are  very  long,  cover  them  from 
head  to  foot;  their  hands  are  always   concealed    under 
wide  fleeves,  that  would   almoft  draggle  on  the  ground 
were  they  not  to  hold  them  up.  The  colour  is  either  red, 
blue,  or  green;  and  none  but  ladies  advanced  in  years 
wear  violet  or  black.     Their  fhoes  arc  of  fattin,  embroi- 
dered with  gold,  filver,  and  filk,  and  are  exceeding  neat. 
The  Chinefe  in  general  appear  inild,  tra<Stable,  and  hu- 
mane;  and  have  a  great  deal  of  aftability  in  their  air  and 
manner,  valuing  themfelves  on  their  being  more  polite  and 
more  civilized  than  other  nations  :  therefore,  whoever 
has  to  do  with  them,  muft  take  great  care  of  being  too 
warm  orhafty.     It  is  indeed  difficult  for  a  ftranger  to  con- 
form to  their  manners,  and  to  conftrain  himfelf  to  fubmit 
to  a  multitude  of  frivolous  ceremonies  that  are  extremely 
troublcfome,  efpecially  when  he  finds  that,  under  all  their 
afFedtcd  politenefs  of  behaviour,  they  are  capable  of  con- 
cealing the  utmoft  treachery,  and  the  moft  bafc  and  mer- 
cenary views.  Though  they  are  extremely  revengeful,  they 
fawn  on  the  man  they  hate,  and,  diflcmbling  their  anger, 
treat  him  with  the  utmoft  refptd:,  till  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ruining  him,  they  immediately  feixe  it,  and  tri- 
umph in  his  deftrudion. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  empire  the  people  are  fo  fond  of 
law-fuits,  that  they  mortgage  their  lands,  houfes,  goods, 
and  all  they  polTefs,  for  the  ungenerous  pleafure  of  caufing 
an  enemy  to  be  baftinadoed  ;  but  it  fometimes  happens 
that  the  latter,  by  givintr  a  larsrer'l'um  to  the  villainous 
mandarine,  has  the  cunning  not  only  to  elcape  the  puniih- 
ment,  but  to  caufe  it  to  be  inflicted  on  him  who  profccuted 
the  fuit. 

Intcreft  is,  with  the  greateft  part  of  them,  the  movin" 
fpring  of  all  their  a£lions.  When  any  thing  is  to  be  gained 
they  employ  their  utmoft  cunning  to  obtain  it,  artfully  in- 
finuate  themfelves  into  the  favour  of  thofe  who  are  capable 
of  promoting  their  views,  and  endeavour  togain  their  friend- 
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fliip  by  conftant  fervlces,  with  wonderful  dexterity  alTum- 
ing  all  characters,  and  turning  thi  nierclt  trifles  to  their 
advantage. 

When  they  have  dealings  with  ftranjers,  they  feldom 
fail  to  cheat  them  when  it  lies  in  their  power,  and  even 
boafl  of  doing  fo.  A  captain  of  an  Englifli  fhip  had 
agreed  with  a  Chinefe  merchant  for  many  bales  of  filk  : 
when  they  were  ready,  the  captain  went  with  his  interpreter 
to  the  houfe  of  the  Chinefe,  to  examine  the  filk.  if  it  was 
in  a  right  condition.  They  opened  the  hrft  bale,  which 
proved  good;  but  the  next  contained  nothing  but  decay- 
ed filks  :  upon  which  growing  very  angry,  he  reproached 
the  Chinefe  in  the  fevereft  terms  for  his  knavery  ;  who, 
having  heard  him,  cooly  replied,  "  Blame,  Sir,  your 
"  rafcal  of  an  interpreter ;  for  he  told  me  you  would  not 
*'  open  the  bales." 

Thefe  low  frauds  are  principally  obferved  among  the 
vulgar,  who  have  a  thoufand  tricks  to  adulterate  and  dif- 
guife  what  they  fell.  There  are  fome  that  have  the  fecret 
of  opening  the  breaft  of  a  capon,  taking  out  all  the  flefh, 
filling  up  the  fkin,  and  clofing  it  again  fo  dexteroufly,  that 
it  is  not  perceived  till  it  comes  to  be  eaten  ;  and  they  are 
faid  to  counterfeit  hams  and  gammons  of  bacon  with  fuch 
art,  that  the  deceit  is  not  difcovered  till  they  are  ferved  up 
at  the  table,  and  going  to  be  carved,  when  they  find  no- 
thing but  a  great  piece  of  wood  under  a  hog's  fkin.  It  is 
certain  that  a  ftranger  will  be  generally  cheated  if  he  buys 
alone  ;  and  he  has  no  other  way  of  preventing  it,  than  by 
employing  a  trufty  Chinefe  well  acquainted  with  all  their 
tricks  :  and  indeed  he  will  be  very  happy  if  he  that  buys 
and  he  that  fells  do  not  join  in  the  fraud,  and  go  {hares  in 
the  profit. 

Thefeaccountsof  thedifhonefty  of  the  Chinefe  in  gene- 
ral, are  feledted  from  the  writings  of  the  miflionaries  who 
had  long  lived  in  the  country,  and  perfedlly  agree  with  the 
treatment  commodore  Anfon  received  in  the  river  of  Can- 
ton, of  which  we  (hall  here  give  a  few  inftances.     "  It 
*♦  were  endlefs,  fays  Mr.  Walter,  to  recount  all  the  arti- 
*'  fices,  extortions,  and  frauds,   praiSifed  on  the  commo- 
*'  dore  and  his  people,  by  this  interefted  race.  The  method 
*'  of  buying  provifions  in  China  being  by  weight,  the  tricks 
•'  made  ufe  of  by  the  Chinefe  to  augment  the  weight  of 
*'  what  they  fold  were  almoft  incredible.    One  time  a  large 
*'  quantity  of  fowls  and  ducks  being  bought  for  the  fhip's 
*'  ftore,  the  greatefl:  part  of  them  prefently  died  :  this 
*'  fpread  a  general  alarm  on  board,  it  being  apprehended 
*'  that  they  had  been  killed  by  poifon;  but,  on  examina- 
*'  tion,   it  appeared   that  it  had  been  only  owing  to  their 
»'  being  crammed  with  ftones  and  gravel  to  increafe  their 
*'  weight :  the  quantity  thus  forced  into  moft  of  the  ducks 
*'  being  found  to  amount  to  ten  ounces  in  each.     The 
*'  hogs  too,  which  were  bought  ready  killed  of  the  Chinefe 
*'  butchers,  had  water  injected  into  them  for  that  purpofc  ; 
»«  fo  that  a  carcafe  hung  up  all  night,  that  the  water  might 
*'  drain  from  it,  had  loft  above  a  ftone  of  its  weight. 
*'  And  when,   to  avoiJ  this  cheat,  the  hogs  were  bought 
*'  alive,  it  was  difcovered  that  the  Chinefe  gave  them  fait 
*'  to  increafe  their  thirft;  and  having  thus  excited  them  to 
*'  drink  great  quantitiesof  water,  they  then  took  meafures 
*'  to  prevent  them  from  difcharging  it  again  by  urine,  and 
•'  fold  the  tortured  animal  in  this  inflated  ftate.      When 
*'  the  commodore  firit  put  to  fea  from  Macao,  they  prac- 
*'  tifed   an   artifice  of  another  kind  ;   for  as  the  Chinele 
*'  never  fcruple  eating  any  food  that  dies  of  itfelf,  they 
*'  contrived,  by  fome  fecret  pra(3:ices,  that   great  part  of 
*'  his  live  fea-ltore  fhould  die  in  a  (hort  time  after  it  was 
*'  put  on  board,  hoping  to  make  a  fecond  profit  of  the 
"  dead  carcafes   which  they  expe£led  would  be   thrown 
*•  over-board ;  and  two  thirds  of  the  hogs  dying  before 
"  the  Centurion  was  out  of  fight  of  land,  many  of  the 
*'  Chinefe  boats  followed  her,  only  to  pick  up  the  carrion. 
"  Thefe  inftances,   he  adds,  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of 
"  the  manners  of  this  celebrated  nation,  which  is  often  re- 
"  cemmended  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  as  a  pattern  of  all 
"  kinds  of  laudable  qualities." 

Mr.  Le  Compte  obferves,  that  when  a  perfon  lends  them 
any  thing  he  muft  have  fureties ;  for  as  for  their  word, 
thofe  who  know  them  cannot  rely  upon  it.  Some  of  them 
have  been  obferved  to  borrow  a  very  fmall  fum,  with  the 
promifeof  reftoring  the  principal  with  great  intereft;  which 
they  pundlually  performed  upon  the  day  appointed,  to  gain 
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tae  reputation  of  honefl  men.     After  that  thcv  defired  a 
greater  fum,  which  they  alio  repaved  without 'fai! ;    and 
this  commerce  they  have  continued  whole  years  toa^ther 
t;ll  obtaining  credit  for  confiJerablc  fums,  thu-y  difaifpearcd 
tor  e\  er. 

The  fubtilty  of  deceiving  is  ftill  more  extwordinary  in 
thieves  and  robbers  :  they  break  throu-^h  the  thickelt  walls, 
burn  gates,  and  make  great  holes  in  tiiem  by  means  of  an 
engine,  which  it  is  faid  f.rcs  the  wood  without  any  flame. 
They  penetrate  into  the  moft  private  iccc-lfes  without  being 
feen  ;  and  when  people  awake  in  the  mornine,  thev  are 
amazed  to  find  their  bed  without  curtains  and  coverlets 
their  chamber  unfurnifhed,  and  tables,  cabinets,  coffers' 
and  plate,  all  carried  oft',  without  perceiving  any  footiteps 
of  the  thieves,  but  the  hole  in  the  v/all. 

It  muft  not  however  be  fuppofed  that  there  are  no  honeft 
men  in  China  ;  there  are  doubtlefs  many  fcattered  throu'^h 
that  great  empire,  and  it  is  to  be  wiftied,  for  the  honour"  f 
human  nature,  there  were  more  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of 
the  Chinefe  are  fo  felf-intcrelted,  that  they  can  fcarcely  be- 
lieve that  any  thing  is  undertaken  without  a  view  to  in- 
tereft. 

They  are  in  general  extremely  pufillanimous,  and  there 
are  fcarcely  any  people  upon  earth  fo  fond  of  life  ;  thouo-h 
there  are  fome,  efpecially  women,  who,  through  anger  or 
defpair,  procure  their  own  death  :  but  they  feem  even  ftiU 
more  afraid  of  wanting  a  coffin  after  death,  and  therefore 
frequently  purchafe  one  above  twenty  years  before  they 
want  it,  all  the  while  confidering  it  as  the  moft  valuable 
moveable  they  have  in  their  houfe. 

Yet  no  people  upon  earth  are  more  proud  of  their  pre- 
tended grandeur,  and  the  pre-eminence  they  imagine  they 
have  a  right  to  claim  over  all  nations.  This  hau2;htinefs 
infpires  the  meaneft  among  them  with  a  contempt  for  other 
countries  ;  and  they  are  fo  full  of  their  own  cuftoms,  man- 
ners, and  maxims,  that  they  can  fcarcely  believe  that  there 
is  any  thing  good  or  great  out  of  China,  though  they  are 
a  little  more  moderate  than  they  once  were,  fince  they  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Europeans.  On  their  firft  feeino- 
them,  theyalkcd,  if  there  were  any  citici;,  towns,  or  houfes 
in  Europe  ;  and,  on  perceiving  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  fciences,  they  v/ereftruck  with  aftoniftiment, 
and  cried,  "  How  is  it  pomble  that  a  people  fo  far  remote 
"  from  us,  ftiould  have  any  wit  or  capacity  ?  they  have 
"  never  perufed  our  books;  they  were  never  modelled  by 
"  our  laws,  and  yet  they  fpeak:,  difcourfe,  and  reafon 
"  aright  like  us." 

The  miflionaries  had  often  thepleafure of  beholding  their 
furprize  and  confufion,  at  feeing  a  map  cf  the  world. 
Some  of  the  learned  defiring  one  day  to  fee  fuch  a  map, 
they  fought  along  time  for  China,  and  at  length  took  one 
of  the  hemifpheres  for  it,  containing  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Afia,  fuppofing  that  America  was  all  the  reft  of  the 
world.  The  prieft  left  them  for  fome  time  in  their  error, 
till  one  of  them  defired  an  explanation  of  the  names  in  the 
map,  and  then  he  cried.  You  fee  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Afia ;  in  Afia  here  is  Perfia,  the  Indies,  Tartary.  Where 
then  is  China  ?  faid  they.  It  is  this  little  corner  of  the 
earth,  replied  the  prieft  ;  and  fee  here  its  bounds.  Filled 
with  aftonifhment,  theyftood  looking  at  each  other,  faying 
in  Chinefe,  It  is  very  little. 

The-works  produced  by  ourartifts,  as  clocks,  watches, 
mathematical  inftruments,  ftuffs,  and  the  like,  furprized 
them  ftill  more,  for  they  imagined  that  ingenious  artificers 
were  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  China  They  were  then 
forced  to  confefs,  that  we  were  not  fuch  barbarla.^s  as  they 
imagined  ;  and  in  a  joking  way,  faid,  "  We  fuppofed  ail 
"  other  people  blind,  and  that  nature  had  beilowed  eyes 
"  upon  none  but  the  Chinefe  :  we  now  fee  that  this  is  not 
"  univerfally  true  ;  if  the  Europeans  do  not  fee  fo  clearly 
"  as  we,  they  have  at  leaft  one  eye." 

We  fhall  now  take  a  view  of  their  behaviour  to  each 
other,  and  of  that  civility  and  politenefs  which  forms  fo 
confiderable  a  part  of  their  charaifler.  It  is  not  at  ail  fur- 
prifing  that  there  fhould  be  a  ceremonial  regulated  for  the 
court,  though  it  is  that  they  have  eftablifhed  very  nice  and 
exadf  rules  in  relation  to  the  behaviour  of  private  perfons 
when  they  have  any  intercourfe,  either  with  their  fuperiors 
or  equals ;  and  that  no  fituation  can  difpenfe  with  their 
obfervsnce  of  them. 
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The  common-  falutation  is  petformeJ  by  joining  their 
hands  before  the  breaft,  moving  them  gently,  and  making 
a  flight  inclination  of  the  head,  faying,  Prolpenty,  prol- 
perirv.  On  meeting  a  p.rfon  to  whom  they  owe  great 
refpca  they  join  their  hands,  lift  them  up,  lower  them 
almoft  to  the  earth,  bowing  their  body  very  low,  and 
crvine  Happincfs.  If  a  perfon  is  newly  arrived,  ttiey  en- 
quire, if  every  thing  has  happened  «ell  on  hisjourney.  On 
bein-  afKLd  how  they  do,  they  anfwcr.  Very  well,  tnanks 
to  thine  abundant  felicity  :  and  when  they  fee  a  man  m 
health,  they  cry,  l^rofpcrity  is  painted  m  thy  face  ;  thou 
haft  a  happy  countenance,  if  a  perfon  takes  any  pains  to 
ferve  them,  they  fay.  Thou  art  too  profuie  of  thine  heart. 
And  if  you  have  done  them  any  fcrvice,  they  cry.  My 
thanks  Ihall  have  no  end.  They  have  always  fuch  com- 
pliments in  their  mouths,  which  they  utter  in  an  affecling 
tone,  though  they  feldom  proceed  from  the  heart.  In  con- 
verfation  they  ule  the  moft  refpedtul  terms  ;  and  it  they 
are  not  intimate  friends,  for  fear  of  bemg  too  lani.l.ar  in- 
ftead  of  faying,  I  am  fenfiblc  of  the  fervice  you  have  done 
me,  they  crv,  The  fervice  the  Lord  has  done  for  his 
mrancft  fervant  has  greatly  affeded  me.  So  a  Ion  fpeaking 
to  his  father,  will  call  himfclf  his  youngell  fon,  though 
he  is  the  eldeft,  and  has  children  himfelt. 

Nothin  -  exceeds  the  refpect  fhewn  by  children  to  their 
parents,  and  fcholars  to  their  mafters.  They  fpeak  little, 
and  always  ftand  in  their  prefence  ;  and  on  their  birth-day, 
and  on  other  occafions,  they  falute  them  on  their  knees, 
and  with  their  forehead  feveral  times  touch  the  ground. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Chinefe  have  feveral  names,  ac- 
cording to  their  age  and  rank.  At  their  birth  they  receive 
the  family  name,  about  a  month  after  they  are  born  the 
father  and  mother  give  them  a  milk-name  as  they  term  it, 
which  is  commonly  the  name  of  a  flower,  animal,  or  the 
like.  When  they  begin  to  ftudy,  they  have  a  new  name 
from  their  mafter  added  to  that  of  their  family,  by  which 
thev  are  called  while  at  fchool.  When  arrived  to  man- 
hood they  have  among  their  friends  another  name,  which 
they  preferve,  and  commonly  fign  at  the  end  of  their  let- 
ters and  other  writings.  In  fliort,  if  they  attain  any  con- 
fidcrable office,  they  ailume  a  nameagreeable  to  their  rank. 
By  this  they  are  then  addrelled,  and  it  would  be  an  in- 
civility for  one  who  was  not  much  their  fuperior,  to  call 
them  by  their  family  name. 

If  two  mandarines  of  equal  rank  meet  in  the  flreet,  they 
falute  each  other  without  leaving  their  chairs,  by  lifting 
up  their  joined  hands  to  their  head,  repeating  it  feveral 
times  till  they  are  out  of  each  other's  fight  :  but  if  one  of 
them  is  of  an  inferior  rank,  he  muft  Ibp  his  chair,  or  if  on 
horfcback,  alight,  and  make  a  profound  reverence  to  the 
fuperior  mandarine. 

When  the  governor  of  a  city,  after  having  gained  the 
public  approbation,  is  removed  into  another  province,  the 
people  pay  him  the  grciteft  honours.  The  road  for  three 
leagues  together  has  tables  placed  at  proper  diftances,  co- 
vered with  filk,  which  hangs  down  to  the  ground,  on 
which  they  burn  ineenfe,  and  place  wax-lights,  meats, 
fruit,  and  pulfc ;  and  on  other  tables  arc  wine  and  tea, 
ready  for  his  ufe.  He  no  fooner  appears  than  the  people 
fall  on  their  knees,  and  bow  their  heads  to  the  ground  ; 
fome  pretend  to  weep  ;  others  prcfenting  him  rice,  beer, and 
provifions,  befecch  him  to  receive  the  laft  teltimony  of 
their  gratitude.  Thus  he  is  Hopped  at  every  place;  but 
what  appears  moft  extravagant  is,  to  fee  the  people  every 
now  and  then  draw  ofl-"  his  boots,  and  give  him  new  ones  : 
for  all  the  boots  that  have  touched  his  legs  are  held  in  vene- 
ration by  his  friends,  who  preferve  them  as  a  relic  in  their 
houli^s  :  but  the  firft  pair  thatarepuUed  off  are  put  in  a  kind 
of  ca-'C,  over  the  gate  of  the  city  through  which  he  pafTed. 

When  they  are  defirous  of  honouring  the  governor  of  the 
city  on  his  birth-d.iy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  grcateft  dif- 
tindtion  aflemblc,  and  go  in  a  body  to  falute  him  at  his  pa- 
lace. Bcfides  the  common  prefents,  they  often  take  a  ja- 
panned box,  adorned  with  gold  flowers,  in  whicharc  eight 
or  twelve  divifions  filled  with  diflerent  forts  of  fweet- 
meats.  When  they  have  entered  the  hall,  in  which  the 
ceremony  is  to  be  performed,  they  fland  in  a  row  and  make 
a  profound  reverence  ;  then  fall  on  their  knees,  and  bow 
their  heads  to  the  ground,  unlefs  tlic  governor  prevents 
thv-m,  wliich  he  commonly  docs.    The  priacipal  perfon 


then  takes  a  cup  of  heer,  and  lifting  it  up  as  high  as  he  can 
with  both  hands,  oti'ers  it  to  the  mandarine,  crying,  "  Be- 
■'  hold  the  beer  which  brings  happir.efs.  Behold  the  beer 
"  th.;t  ffives  long  life."  1  hen  another  advancing,  holds 
up  fweeimeats  in  the  fame  manner,  and  refpechfully  pre- 
fentijig  thtm,  fays,  "  Eeiioid  the  fugar  of  long  life," 
The  lame  ceremonies,  with  the  fame  wiihes,  are  after- 
wards repeated  by  others. 

But  if  a  mandarme  has  greatly  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by 
his  equity  and  humanity,  the  literati  caufe  a  garment  ;o  be 
made  of  fniall  fquares  of  fattin  of  diftlrent  colours,  as  ye.'- 
low,  red,  blue,  green,  and  black,  which,  on  his  hirth-tlay, 
they  carry,  accompanied  by  inflrumcntal  mufic,  to  the 
outer-hall  of  his  palace,  and  befeech  his  prefence;  when 
he  entering,  they  prei'ent  him  this  patchwork  garment,  de- 
firing  him  to  put  it  on.  The  mandarine  excufes  hjinfelf 
by  alledging,  that  he  is  unworthy  of  the  honour,  till  over- 
come by  the  importunities  of  the  men  of  learning  and  the 
people  who  are  prefent,  he  fufFers  them  to  ftrip  olFhis  up- 
per garment,  and  clothe  him  with  that  they  have  broii2;iit 
him.  By  thefe  various  colours  they  pretend  to  re- 
prefent  the  different  habits  of  all  nations,  and  to  fignify 
that  all  the  people  look  upon  him  as  their  father  ;  on  which 
account  this  garment  is  called  the  habit  of  all  nations. 
The  mandarine  indeed  never  wears  it  except  at  this  time; 
but  it  is  carefully  kept  in  the  family  as  a  mark  of  great  ho- 
nour and  diiliniition,  and  the  viceroy  is  always  informed 
of  the  honour  done  him. 

The  focial  entertainments  of  the  Chinefe  arc  conduced 
in  fo  ceremonious  a  manner,  that   they  would  be  infup- 
portable  to  an  European.  Oftheie  there  are  two  forts,  the 
one  common,  at  which  there  are  about  twelve  or  fixtcen 
difhes,  and  the  other  extraordinary,   which  requires  twen- 
ty-four on  each  table.  The  hall  in  which  the  feaft  is  icrved 
up  is  commonly  adorned  with  piftures,  flower-pots,  and 
china-ware.  There  are  as  many  tables  as  there  are  perfons 
invited,  unlefs  the  great  number  of  the  2;uelts  makes  it  nc- 
ceiTary  to  put  two  at  each  table.  Thefe  tables  ftand  in  a  line 
on  each  fide  of  the  hall,  oppolltc  to  each  other  :  and  the 
guefts  face  each  other  as  they  lit.     The  fore  part  of  the 
table  is  adorned  with  embroidered  fiik  ;  but  there  are  nei- 
ther table-cloths  nor  napkins  ;  yet,  being  curioufly  japan- 
ed,  they  make  a  fine  appearance.  On  the  ends  of  each  table 
often  ftand  great  diflies  with  meat  ready  carved,  piled   up 
like  a  pyramid,  with  flowers  and  large  citrons  on  the  top  : 
but  thefe  pyramids  are  not  touched,  and  or.ly  ferve  for  or- 
nament.  When  he  who  gives  the  entertainment  introduces 
the  guefts  into  the  room,  he  falutes  them  one  by  one,  and 
then  a  liquor  made  of  rice  being  brought  in  a  little  cup  of 
filver,  porcelain,  or  precious  wood,  placed  on  a  fmall  ja- 
panned waiter,  he  takes  it  in  both  his  hands,  and  bowing 
to  all  the  guefts,  advances  -to  ttie  front  of  the  hall,  when 
lifting  up  his  eyes  and  hands,  together  w'th  the  cup,  to- 
wards Heaven,  he  pours  the  liquor  on  the  ground,  to  fignify 
that  all  his  pofTefTions  flow  from  the  Laid  who  reij^ns  on 
high,     'rhen  taking  a  cup  of  beer,   he  bows  to  the  moft 
confidciable  of  his  guefts,  and  places  it  on  the  table  where 
he  is  to  fit.     While  the  gueft  returns  his  civility,   by  en- 
deavouring to  hinder  him,  and  caufing  another  cup  of  beer 
to  be  brought,  makes  as  though  he  would  carry  it  to  the 
place  of  the  matter  of  the  fcr.ft,  v,'hich  is  always  thcloweftj 
who,    in  his  turn,  prevents  him,  with  the  ufual  terms  of 
civility.     The  matter  of  the  houfe  then  brings  two  fmall 
ivory  fticks,  adorned  with  gold   or  filver,  which  ferve  in 
the  room  of  forks,  and  places  them  on  the  table  parallel 
to  each  other. 

He  afterwards  leads  the  principal  gueft  to  his  chair, 
which  is  covered  with  a  rich  carpet  of  flowered  filk,  antl 
bowing  low  invites  him  to  fit.  He  excufes  himfelf  with 
much  ceremony  from  accepting  fo  honourable  a  place;  but 
at  laft  complying,  oft'ers  it  to  an  the  reft,  and  they  ekcufing 
themfelves,  take  their  places. 

Four  or  five  comedians,  in  rich  garments,  now  enter 
the  room,  and  bowing,  fhike  their  foreheads  four  times 
againft  the  ground  ;  and  then  rifing,  prefent  to  the  head 
gueft  a  book,  in  which  arc  written,  in  letters  of  gold,  the 
names  of  hfty  or  fixty  plays  which  they  are  ready  to  aft 
upon  the  foot.  But  refuling  to  choofe  one,  he  refers  him  to 
the  fccond,  thefecond  to  the  third,  and  fo  on  ;  but  ail  make 
excufes, and  refer  i:  to  the  principal  gueft,  vvhoaiJaitchoofcs 
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the  playhe  thinks  will  be  moft  agreeable  to  the  company. 
The  comedian  then  fhews  the  name  of  the  play  tnat  is 
chofen,  and  each  exprelFes  his  approbation  by  a  nod.  The 
ladies  who  are  willina;  to  lee  the  play  arc  placed  in  ano- 
ther room  oppolite  to  the  comedians,  where,  through 
a  lattice  made  of  bamboos  and  a  filk  net,  they  fee  and 
hear  without  beijig  perceived. 

The  reprefentation  begins  with  the  found  oi""  inftru- 
ments,  as  trumpets,  flutes,  fifes,  drums  of  buffalo  fkins, 
and  bafons  of  braf>  or  fteel.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
a  carpet,  and,  inflead  of  fcenes,  the  players  come  from 
the  neighbouring  rooms. 

Mean  while  the  mailer  of  the  feafl,  kneeling,  intreats 
his  guells  to  take  the  cup,  at  which  every  one  holds  a  cup 
in  both  hands,  and  lifts  it  to  his  forehead  ;  then  bowing 
very  low,  rifes,  puts  it  to  his  mouth,  and  drinks  flowly 
three  or  four  times,  while  the  mafter  urges  them  to  drinic 
all  up,  which  hehimfelf  does  firft,  and  then  turns  the  cup 
upfide  down;  on  feeing  which  all  do  fo  too.  Liquor  is 
ferved  tu'o  or  three  times  ;  and,  while  they  are  drinking, 
a  di£h  of  meat,  cut  in  pieces,  is  placed  on  the  table  in  a 
china  difh  :  for  they  know  not  how  to  ufe  a  knife.  The 
mailer  of  the  houfe,  then,  on  his  knee  invites  them  to  eat, 
and  all  take  fome  of  the  meat  on  their  plates  ;  at  every  frefh 
difh  the  fame  ceremony  is  repeated,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  drink  as  often  ;  however,  the  cups  are  fmall,  and  they 
may  drink  as  little  as  they  pleafe.  After  fix  or  eight  diflies 
have  been  ferved,  they  bring  foup  made  of  either  flefh  or 
lifh,  and  very  fmall  loaves  in  a  difh,  which  they  put  into 
the  foup  and  eat  without  ceremony.  At  the  fame  time  tea 
is  ferved.  When  the  gueits  have  quitted  their  fticks,  and 
done  eating,  they  bring  in  beer  and  another  difh,  and  the 
mailer  of  the  houfe  again  invites  them  to  drink  and  to  eat, 
which  is  repeated  as  often  as  a  frefh  difh  is  ferved  up. 
But,  before  the  fruit  is  ferved,  the  mafler  of  the  feaft 
takes  his  gueits  into  the  garden,  or  fome  other  place  ; 
mean  while  the  comedians  take  their  repafl,  and  the  do- 
meftics  are  employed,  fome  in  carrying  warm  water  for 
the  guefls  to  wafh  their  hands,  and  others  in  clearing  the 
table  and  preparing  the  defert,  which  conlills  of  twenty 
or  twenty-four  dilhes  of  fruit,  fweetmeats,  dried  ducks, 
which  are  delicious  food,  and  fmall  dainties,  made  of 
things  procured  from  the  fea. 

At  length  a  domeflic,  kneeling  to  his  mafler,  informs 
him,  in  a  low  voice,  that  all  is  ready.  The  mafter  watches 
till  every  one  is  filent,  and  then,  with  great  ceremony, 
invites  his  guefls  to  return  to  the  hall.  There  every  one 
takes  his  feat  as  before,  and  large  cups  being  brought,  they 
are  frequently  prelTed  during  the  defert  to  drink  heartily. 
iVIean  while  the  play  is  continued,  or  a  farce  begun  :  but, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  courfe,  every  guefl  caufes 
his  fervant  to  bring  feveral  purfes  of  red  paper,  which 
contain  money  for  the  comedians  and  the  fervants  ;  more 
or  lefs  being  prefented  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
perfon  who  made  the  treat :  but  this  money  is  never 
given,  unlefs  there  be  a  play  afted.  Every  domeftic  car- 
ries his  purfe  to  his  mailer,  who,  with  feeming  reludlance, 
confents  to  their  receiving  it. 

Thefe  feafls  begin  about  the  evening,  and,  as  they  lafl 
four  or  five  hours,  are  not  ended  till  midnight,  when 
they  feparate  with  much  ceremony,  and  the  fervants  of 
the  guefts  walk  before  their  mailers  chairs,  carrying  great 
lanthorns  of  oiled  paper,  on  which  the  quality  and  ibme- 
times  the  name  of  the  mafters  are  written  in  large  cha- 
rafters.  The  next  morning  each  of  the  guefts  fends  a 
billet  of  thanks  for  his  generous  entertainment. 

Such  are  the  irkfome  ceremonies  required  by  the  Chi- 
nefe  politenefs :  but  a  politenefs  that  confifls  in  fuch  in- 
iignihcant  trifles,  and  fuch  abje£t  fubmiffions,  could  never 
be  generally  pradifed  by  any  nation  infpired  by  the  love 
of  liberty,  or  that  had  jufl  fentiments  to  the  dignity  of 
human  nature.  It  will  be  proper  however  to  obferve, 
that  their  cooks  have  the  art  of  feafoning  their  meat  and 
fifh  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  are  very  agreeable  to  the 
talle  j  and  that  their  foups  are  excellent. 


SECT.     IV. 

0/ their  Marriages  ;  the  extravagant  Juthority  of  the  Fathers 
in  their  Families  j  their  Gaming  ;  their  Pavuer  over  their 
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Chiiiien  ;  their  Funeral  CeremmifS  ;  their  F./VivrJs,  partJ- 
ad.n-ly  the  Feaji  of  Lanterns  ;  and  the  Empacr's  going  to 
plow  andjow  a  pine  of  land, 

THEIR  marriages  are  regulated  by  the  grand  principle 
that  is  the  foundation  of  their  political  government ; 
I  mean  the  veneration  and  fubmiffion  of  chitdren  to  their 
parents  :  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  their  philofophy,  that  kings 
ought  to  have  for  the  empire  all  the  tendernels  of  a  fathc'r, 
and  fi\thers  in  their  families  all  the  authority  of  a  kin'r' 
In  confequence  of  thofe  maxims  a  father  fives  in  forne 
fort  without  honour  or  fatisfaiflion  if  he  neglects  to  mar- 
ry all  his  children,  and  a  fon  fails  in  the  principal  duty  of 
a  foil,  it  he  does  not  leave  polterity  to  perpetuate  his  fa- 
mily :  though  an  elder  brother  inherits  nothing  from  his 
father,  he  mull  educate  and  marry  the  younger  ;  becaufe 
fhould  the  family,  through  his  fault,  become  extinft,  his 
anceilors  will  be  deprived  of  the  honours  and  duties  that 
ought  to  be  paid  them  ;  and  becaufe  in  the  abfence  of  ths 
father,  theeldell  fon  ought  to  fupply  his  place. 

Hence  the  inclinations  of  the  children  are  never  confult  . 
ed  ;  for  the  choice  of  the  wife  belongs  either  to  the  father, 
or  to  the  nearell  relation  of  him  who  is  to  be  married  : 
but  as  young  women  are  always  confined  to  their  apart- 
ments, and  men  are  not  permitted  to  fee  and  converfe 
with  them,  marriages  are  brought  about  by  the  relations 
of  the  maid,  or  according  to  the  defcription  given  of  her  by 
old  women,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  tranfait  thefe  affairs, 
who  by  prefents  are  engaged  by  the  relations  to  give  a 
flattering  defcription  of  the  wit  and  beauty  of  tlie  maid  ; 
but  full  credit  is  not  given  to  all  they  fay  :  and  if  thev  are 
found  guilty  of  a  notorious  Impofition,  thev  are  punilhed. 

When  by  mtans  of  thefe  old  women  every  thino-  is  fet- 
tled, a  contract  is  ilgned,  by  which  the  relations  of  the 
intended  hufband  agree  to  give  a  certain  fum,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  buying  new  cloaths  and  other  things  for  the 
bride  ;  for  the  daughters  have  no  fortunes.  Then  follow 
certain  ceremonies,  the  principal  of  which  confilt  in  fend- 
ing on  both  fides  to  demand  the  name  of  the  intended  bride- 
groom and  bride,  and  in  making  prefents  to  their  relations 
of  filk,  cottons,  provifions,  and  fruit.  The  bride's  relati- 
ons, who  determine  thed.iyof  the  nuptials,  frequently  con- 
fult the  calender  for  a  fortunate  day.  Mean  while  the  man 
fends  his  intended  bride  jewels,  pendants,  and  the  like. 

When  the  nuptial  day  is  arrived,  the  bride  is  put  into  a 
chair  magnificently  adorned,  and  all  the  fortune  fhe  brings 
is  either  carried  with  her,  or  follows  her  :  among  the  vul- 
gar it  confifts  of  wedding  cloaths,  and  the  like,  given  by 
her  father.  She  is  accompanied  by  a  train  of  hired  perfons, 
with  torches  and  flambeaux  lighted,  even  at  noon-day  :  her 
chair  is  preceded  with  hautboys,  files,  and  drums,  and  fol- 
lowed by  her  relations  and  particular  friends  ;  a  trufty  fer- 
vant keeps  the  key  of  the  door  belonging  to  the  chair,  with 
orders  to  give  it  to  none  but  the  hulband,  who  waits  at  his 
own  door  drelTed,  in  order  to  receive  her.  She  is  no  fooner 
arrived,  than  he  receives  the  key  from  the  fervant,  and 
eagerly  opening  the  chair,  fees  her  for  the  firft  time.  Some, 
dill'atisfied  with  their  lot,  immediately  fhut  the  chair  again, 
and  fend  the  maid  back  with  her  relations,  choofing  rather 
to  lofe  the  money  they  had  given,  than  receive  a  dif- 
agreeable  perfon  :  but  this  feldom  happens.  The  bride,  on 
leaving  the  chair,  goes  with  the  bridegroom  into  a  hall, 
where  theymake  four  reverences  to  Tien,  whom  they  call 
the  fpirit  that  prefides  in  Heaven  ;  and  having  done  the  like 
to  her  hufband's  relations,  fhe  goes  among  the  ladies  who 
are  invited,  and  fpends  the  day  with  them  in  fealls  anddi- 
verfions,  while  the  new-married  man  treats  his  friends  in 
another  room,  and  at  night  confummates  the  nuptials. 

Though  according  to  the  laws  they  ca;i  have  but  one 
wife,  yet  they  are  allowed  to  have  feveral  concubines, 
whom  they  receive  into  the  houfe  without  any  formality, 
only  giving  a  writing  to  her  relations,  in  which  they  pro- 
mife  to  give  a  fum  agreed  upon,  and  to  ufe  their  daughter 
well  :  but  they  are  entirely  dependant  on  the  wife,  ferve 
her,  treat  her  as  their  miltrefs,  and  all  their  children  are 
confidered  as  the  children  of  the  wife,  and  have  an  cqugl 
right  with  them  to  inherit  their  father's  fortune.  None  but 
the  wife  has  the  name  of  mother  ;  and  if  a  concubine  dies, 
her  children  are  not  obliged  to  go  into  mourning,  nor  to 
quit  their  offices  and  governments,  as  iscuflomary  for  them 
to  do  at  the  death  of  the  father,  and  of  the  lawful  wife, 
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though  fhe  is  not  their  mother;  there  are  but  few,  how- 
ever, who  difpenfe  with  thefe  ceremonies  on  the  death  of 
Hieir  own  mother,  or  are  deficient  in  Ihowing  them  pro- 
per marks  of  tendernefs  and  refped. 

If  a  wife  elopes  from  her  hufband,  he  may  fell  her,  after 
flie  has  undergone  the  correaion  of  the  law  :  and  it  a  man 
abandons  his  houfe  and  family,  after  three  years  abfence  his 
wife  may  prefent  a  petition  to  the  mandarines,  making 
known  her  condition,  who  may  give  her  leave  to  take 
another  hufband  ;  but  fhe  would  be  fevercly  puniflied,  if 
fhc  married  without  their  confcnt.  In  particular  cafes  a 
man  may  divorce  his  wife;  as  for  adultery,  which  is  very 
uncommon,  antipathy,  difFerence  of  temper,  jealoufy,  in- 
difcrction,  difobedience,  barrennefs,  and  contagious  dif- 
eafes:  but  tho'  the  law  on  thefe  occafions  authorizes  a  di- 
vorce, it  is  feldom  put  in  force  among  people  of  diflinc- 
tion,  tho'  there  are  examples  of  it  among  the  vulgar.  Yet 
the  men  are  fo  extremely  jealous,  that  they  will  not  fuffer 
their  wives  to  fpeak  in  private  even  to  their  own  brothers. 

Though  every  man  is  liable  to  be  puniflied  for  parting 
with  his  wife,  without  what  is  efteemed  a  juft  caufe,  and 
tho'  gaming  is  forbidden  to  people  of  all  ranks,  yet  Mr. 
Lc  Compte  obfcrves,  that  thefe  laws  do  not  hinder  the 
Chinefe  from  playing  fometimes  till  they  have  loft  all  their 
cflates,  their  houfes,  their  children,  and  their  wives.  Yet 
barbarous  as  this  excefs  of  inhumanity  is,  they  even  proceed 
ftill  farther;  for  when  the  avarice  of  a  parent  is  alarmed  by 
the  number  of  his  children,  and  when  his  poverty  makes 
him  dread  his  being  unable  to  fupply  them  withneceffaries, 
they  cruelly  engage  the  midwives  to  ftifle  their  poor  female 
infants  in  a  balon  of  water,  as  foon  as  they  are  born ;  or 
expofe  thofe  helplefs  innocents  by  night  in  the  ftreets.  This 
is  fo  common  in  populous  cities,  that  it  was  cuftomary 
with  the  miflionaries  to  fend  out  every  morning  a  number 
of  their  catechifts,  who,  taking  their  feveral  walks,  bap- 
tized a  multitude  of  thefe  dying  children. 

Indeed  a  father  while  living  has  the  power  of  an  abfolute 
defpotic  tyrant,  and  after  his  death  is  worfliipped  as  a  god. 
Let  a  fon  be  grown  ever  fo  rich,  and  a  father  ever  fo  poor, 
there  is  no  fubmilfion,  no  point  of  obedience,  that  he  can- 
not command,  or  that  his  fon  can  refufe.  He  is  abfolute 
mafter,  not  only  of  his  eftate,  but  alfo  of  his  concubines 
and  children,  who,  whenever  they  difpleafc  him,  he  may 
fell  to  flrangers.  If  a  father  accufes  his  fon  before  a  man- 
darine, there  needs  no  proof  of  his  guilt ;  for  they  cannot 
believe,  that  any  father  can  be  fo  unnatural  as  to  bring  a 
falfe  accufation  ag-ainft  his  own  fon.  Butfhould  a  fon  be 
fo  infolcnt  as  to  mock  his  father,  or  arrive  at  fuch  a  pitch 
of  vvickednefs  as  to  ftrike  him,  it  becomes  the  concern  of 
the  whole  empire,  and  all  the  provincewhere  this  fhameful 
a£l  of  violence  was  committed  is  alarmed.  The  emperor 
himfelf  judges  the  criminal.  All  the  mandarines  near  the 
place  arc  turned  out  of  their  polls,  efpeclally  thofe  of  the 
town  where  he  lived,  for  having  been  fo  negligent  in  their 
inftrudions ;  and  all  the  neighbours  are  reprimanded  for 
negledfing,  by  former  punifhments,  to  put  a  flop  to  the 
wickednefsof  the  criminal,  before  it  arrived  to  fuch  a  height. 
As  to  the  unhappy  wretch  himfelf,  they  cut  him  into  a 
thoufand  pieces,  burn  his  bones,  level  his  houfe  to  the 
ground,  and  even  thofe  houfes  that  Hand  near  it,  and  fet 
up  monuments  and  memorials  of  the  horrid  deed. 

We  fliall  now  treat  of  their  funeral  ceremonies,  which 
are  very  remarkable.  The  Chinefe  imagine  that  young 
people,  by  being  witncflcs  to  the  veneration  paid  to  deccafcd 
relations,  learn  betimes  the  fubmiflion  andobcdicnccdue  to 
thofe  who  are  living.  Their  antient  fages,  faysDuHalde, 
thought  that  infpiring  youth  with  a  profound  veneration  for 
their  parents  renders  them  fubmiflive;  that  this  fubmiflion 
prefcrves  peace  in  families  ;  that  peace  in  private  families 
produces  traniiuility  in  cities ;  that  this  tranquility  prevents 
infurrecSlion  in  the  provinces,  and  confequcntly  prcferves 
regularity  throughout  the  empire  :  on  this  account  they 
have  determined  what  ought  to  be  obferved  at  funerals, 
and  what  honours  fliould  be  paid  to  deccafcd  relations. 

They  drcfs  the  deceafed  in  his  befl  cloaths,  with  the 
ufual  marks  of  his  dignity;  and  then  put  him  in  the  cofHn. 
Thofe  made  for  pcrfons  in  cafy  circumilances  are  formed 
of  planks  above  half  a  foot  thick,  and  fo  well  pitched  on 
the  infidc,  and  japanned  without,  that  they  tranfmit  no  bad 
Imell.  The  rich  expend  from  300  to  1000  crowns  to  p'.ir- 
chafea  coffin  of  precious  wood  finely  carved  and  gilt. 


They  are  prohibited  from  burying  their  dead  within  the 
walls  of  cities,  and  in  inhabited  places  ;  yet  are  permitted 
to  preferve  them  in  their  houfes,  v/herc  they  often  keep 
them  feveral  months  and  even  years,  and  no  magiftrate  can 
oblige  them  to  bury  them.  Many,  to  fhew  their  regard 
for  their  deceafed  fathers,  keep  their  bodies  three  or  four 
years;  and,  during  the  time  of  mourning,  ufe  no  other 
feat  than  a  Itoo!  covered  with  white  i'erge,  nor  no  other 
bed  than  a  mat  made  of  reeds.  They  deny  themfelves  the 
ufe  of  meat  and  ftrong  drink,  and  frequent  no  fealts  or 
public  aflemblies. 

At  fii  ft  all  the  relations  and  friends  that  are  invited  come 
to  pay  their  laft  refpetts  to  the  deceafed,  when  the  coffin 
covered  with  white  cloth  is  expofed  in  the  principal  room, 
and  a  table  placed  before  it,  on  which  is  an  image  of  the 
deceafed,  or  fome  carved  work,  on  which  his  name  is 
written,  and  which  is  furrounded  with  flowers,  perfumes, 
and  wax  candles.  They  all  proftrate  themfelves,  and  fe- 
veral times  beat  their  foreheads  againft  the  floor  before  the 
table,  and  then  place  upon  it  candles  and  perfumes,  which 
they  brought  with  them  ;  the  particular  friends  of  the  de- 
ceafed accompanying  thefe  ceremonies  with  tears  and 
groans. 

While  they  are  thus  employed,  the  el  Jefl  fon,  accompa- 
nied by  his  brothers,  comes  from  behind  a  curtain  that  is 
on  one  fide  the  coiHn,  and  with  countenances  full  of  grief, 
without  fpeaking,  pay  them  the  fame  compliment  of  link- 
ing their  foreheads  againft  the  floor.  The  women  are 
concealed  behind  the  fame  curtain,  and  fend  forth  frequent 
mournful  cries.  This  ceremony  being  ended,  they  all 
rife  up,  and  a  friend  in  mourning  conduits  the  vifitors  into 
another  room,  where  they  are  entertained  with  tea  and 
dried  fruits,  and  then  conducted  to  their  fedans.  Thefe 
ceremonies  commonly  laft  feven  days. 

Thofe  who  have  a  complete  mourning  habit,  have  their 
cap,  veft,  gown,  ftockings,  and  boots,  all  white ;  but  in 
the  firft  months  of  mourning  for  a  father  or  mother,  their 
habit  refemble-3  a  kind  of  bag  made  of  red  fackcloth ;  they 
have  a  fort  of  cord  or  a  piece  of  fackcloth  for  their  girdle; 
and  their  cap,  which  is  of  an  odd  figure,  is  of  coarfe 
cloth. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  being  at  length  fixed,  they  give 
notice  of  it  to  all  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed, 
who  come  on  the  day  appointed.  The  proceilion  is  begun 
by  perfons  tarrying  paiteboard  figures  reprefenting  flaves, 
tygers,  horfes,  &c.  iieveral  companies  follow,  marching 
two  and  two;  fome  carry  flags,  ftandards,  and  perfuming- 
pans ;  others  play  mournful  tunes  on  various  mufical  in- 
ftruments.  In  fome  places  the  piiture  of  the  deceafed  is 
elevated  above  the  reft,  on  which  is  written  in  large  golden 
characters  his  name  and  office.  Then  follows  tne  coffin 
covered  with  a  canopy  in  the  form  of  a  dom.',  made  ot  vio- 
let-coloured lilk,  with  tufts  of  white  filk  at  four  corners  of 
a  frame  that  has  the  dome  in  the  middle;  this  dome  is  em- 
broidered. The  vehicle  in  whicli  the  coffin  is  placed  is 
carried  by  64  men;  but  thofe  who  are  unable  to  be  at  the 
cxpence,  have  one  that  requires  fewer  carriers.  The  eldeft 
fon,  at  the  head  of  his  brothers,  together  with  the  grand- 
children, follow  on  foot,  covered  with  fackcloth,  with 
their  bodies  bent  as  if  finking  under  the  weight  of  their 
grief.  Afterwards  proceed  the  other  relations  and  friends, 
all  in  mourning,  and  in  chairs  covered  with  white  ftufiF 
are  the  wife,  daughters,  concubines,  and  Haves  of  the  de- 
ceafed, who  make  the  air  rcfound  with  their  cries. 

Near  the  place  of  burial  are  tables  under  cover,  wherr 
the  domertics  prepare  a  repaft,  for  the  refrefhment  oi'  the 
company;  and  this  being  ended,  the  relations  and  friends 
fometimes proitratethemiclves a  i-ain.beatinstheirforeheads 
againft  the  ground;  but  moft  frequently  only  return  their 
thanks  :  upon  which  the  fons  cxprcfs  their  civilities  by 
dumb  figns.  If  it  be  the  funeral  of  a  perfon  of  high  rank, 
there  are  leveral  apartments  at  the  place  of  burial;  and 
after  the  coffin  is  hrou"ht,  a  irreat  number  of  the  relations 
ftay  therefor  two  months  together,  and  dailyjoin  with  the 
fons  of  the  deceafed  in  their  expreillons  of  grief.  When 
death  attacks  the  throne,  the  mourning  becomes  genera!, 
and  all  public  bufinefs  is  fui'pended  during  fitty  days. 

The  lepulchri-j  arc  built  witho.it  the  cities,  and  if  pof- 
iible  upon  em:nences ;  the  form  is  different  in  different  pro- 
vinces; but  they  are  generally  whitened  and  furrounded 
with  little  gTovti^f  pines  01  cvprefs. 
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The  honours  paid  to  their  deccafeJ  anceftors  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  time  of  mourning;  they  refort  every  Ijirino-  to 
their  tombs,  and,  having  plucked  up  the  weeds  that  trrovv 
about  them,  repeat  the  ceremonies  oblerved  at  their  death, 
and  then  place  provifions  and  rice-beer  on  the  tomb,  which 
at  length  ferves  them  to  feaft  upon.  Thev  alfo  every  year 
frequent  the  hall  of  their  anceftors,  which  is  built  by  every 
family,  where  the  perfons  belonging  to  all  the  branches 
of  it,  which  frequently  amount  to  an  incredible  num- 
ber, mingle  together  without  diftindlion  of  rank;  and 
the  eldeit:,  though  the  poorefl,  has  the  firft  place.  On  a 
long  table  next  the  wall  is  placed  the  image  of  the  nioft 
eminent  anceflor,  or  at  ieaft  his  name,  and  the  names  of 
the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  family,  with  the 
age,  quality,  employment,  and  day  of  the  deceafe  of  each 
perfon  wrote  on  boards  about  a  foot  long.  The  richcfl 
prepare  a  feaft,  and  the  fame  ceremonies  are  ufed  to  the 
deceafed  as  if  they  were  yet  living. 

The  Chinefe  have  other  folemn  feftivals,  which  they 
celebrate  with  great  pomp  and  expence.  The  firft  three 
days  in  the  year  are  throughout  the  empire  fpent  in  rejoicing. 
They  drefs  in  their  beft  cloaths,  and  fend  prefents  to  all 
their  friends,  after  which  gaming,  feafting,  and  comedies 
take  up  all  their  time..  Ten  or  twelve  days  before  are  com- 
jnitted  manyrobberiesby  thofewho,  beingdeftituteofmonev, 
are  refolved  to  obtain  fomc  to  enable  them  to  join  in  thofe 
'  diverfions. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  the  firft  month  is  the  fcaft  of  Lan- 
terns, when  every  family,  both  in  the  city  and  country, 
on  the  iea-coaft,  or  on  the  rivers,,light  up  painted  lanterns; 
ibme  of  which  are  of  an  incredible  fize,  and  of  ditferent 
forms.  Many  are  conr.pofed  of  fix  panes  or  fides :  the 
frame  is  of  japanned  wood  adorned  with  gilding,  and  on 
every  fquare  is  fpread  fine  tranfparent  filk,  on  which  is 
painted  flowers,  trees,  animals,  and  human  figures.  The 
top  is  crowned  with  various  carved  work,  from  whence 
hang  filk  ftreamers,  of  different  colours  that  fall  upon  the 
fix  corners,  without  hiding  any  part  of  the  light  or  of  the 
pictures  ;  for  on  the  infide  are  put  lamps,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  wax  candles,  that  give  a  brilliancy  to  the  piiStures, 
and  difl^ufc  a  fplendor  that  is  extremely  agreeable. 

Several  of  them  reprefent  obje£ls  proper  to  amufe  and 
divert  the  people.  You  fee  horfes  galloping,  fhips  failing, 
armies  marching,  and  the  like  performed  by  moving  pic- 
tures, fet  in  motion  by  people  who  lie  concealed,  by  means 
of  threads  which  at  a  diftance  cannot  be  perceived. 

What  adds  a  new  fplendor  to  this  feaft  are  the  fire-works 
feen  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  which  are  faid  to  be  extremely 
fine. 

Some  Chinefe  doftors  pretend  that  this  feftival  received 
its  origin  from  a  ftory,  which  they  related  to  M.  Le  Compte 
in  the  following  manner  :  Three  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three  years  ago  China  was  governed  by  a  prince 
named  Ki,  the  laft  emperor  of  the  firft  race,  whom  heaven 
had  endued  with  qualities  capable  of  forming  an  hero  ;  but 
a  love  of  pleafure  taking  pofieffion  of  his  heart,  foon  tranf- 
formcd  him  into  a  monfter. 

Ki  had  an  extraordinary  capacity,  an  engaging  addrefs, 
great  courage,  and  fuch  prodigious  ftrength,  that  he  could 
briak  iron  with  the  force  of  his  hands.  But  he  became  ef- 
feminate, and  grew  weak;  he  exhaufted  his  treafures  by 
building  a  tower  embclliftied  with  gems  in  honour  to  the 
memory  of  a  concubine;  and  filled  a  pool  with  wine  for 
himfelf  and  3000  youths  to  bathe  in,  Thefe  and  many 
other  excefTes  induced  the  wifeft  men  of  his  court  humbly 
to  offer  him  their  advice;  but  he  put  them  to  death:  he 
even  imprifoned  one  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  who  en- 
deavoured to  divert  the  paffions  which  clouded  his  reafon. 
At  length  he  completed  the  deftrudlion  of  himfelf  and 
family. 

One  day,  in  the  midft  of  his  debaucheries,  complaining  to 
the  queen,  of  whom  he  was  extravagantly  fond,  of  the 
fhortnefs  of  life,  "  I  fhould  be  content,  faid  he,  could  I 
"  but  make  thee  eternally  happy  ;  but  in  a  few  years,  nay 
"  perhaps  in  a  few  days,  death  will,  in  fpite  of  us,  put  an 
"  end  to  our  pleafures  ;  and  all  my  power  will  not  be  fuf- 
"  ficient  to  give  thee  a  life  longer  than  that  which  theloweft 
"  of  my  fubjeils  hopes  to  enjoy.  This  thought  deprefTes 
"  my  fpirits,  and  pours  into  my  heart  a  bitternefs  that 
"  prevents  mv  relifliing  the  fwects  of  life.  Why 
"  cannot  I  make  thee  reign  forever?  While  there  are  ftars 
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"^   that  never  ccafe  to  fliine,  r.uft  thou  be  fubjcd  to  death  ' 
thou  who  {hind}  more  bright  on  earth  than  the  ft.-.rs  in 
"  the  heavens." 

"  'Tistrue,  my  lord,  faid  this  infatuated  princefs,  thou 
carift  not  make  thy  life  eternal ;  hut  thou  mayft  forget 
Its  brevity,  and  .live  as  though  thou  fiioulJft  never  die. 
\V  hat  need  have  we  ot  the  fun  and  moon  to  mcafure  the 
1^'  duration  of  lite?  The  morning  ftar  that  introduces  the 
"  day,  and  the  evening  ihadcs  that  ufher  in  the  nisjht, 
"  continually  remind  thee  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
"  thy  days  ;  for  as  thofe  begin  and  end,  fo°do  ours  that  are 
"  begun  advance  with  precipitation  to  their  fatal  clofe. 
Come,  come,  let  us  no  longer  caft  our  eyes  on  thofe 
"  rolling  orbs;  but  cure  thy  difturbed  imagination  by  build- 
"  ing  new  heavens  ever  enlightened,  ever  ferene,  ever  fa- 
vourable to  thy  dellres,  by  ereding  a  great  and  magni- 
"  ficent  palace  Ihut  up  from  the  light  of  the  fun  ;  tlien 
"  hang  around  magnificent  lanterns,  whofe  conftaat 
"  iplendor  will  riv-.l  his  rays.  Thither  tranfport  whatever 
"  is  capable  of  contributing  to  thy  pleafure.  We  ChAl 
"  both  enter  this  new  world  created  by  thyfelf.  I  will  be 
"  to  thee  inftead  of  all  things,  and  thou  firalt  afford  me 
"  more  pleafure  than  this  old  world  can  bcftow.  There 
"  nature,  for  our  fakes,  fhall  be  renewed  ;  and  we  enjoy 
"  more  delight  than  the  gods.  We  fhall  there  forget  the 
"  vicilTitudes  of  day  and  night:  with  refpCifl  to  us  time 
"  fhall  be  no  more ;  no  m.ore  fhall  it  be  an  incumbrance ; 
"  no  more  fhall  it  fhadow  and  overcloud  our  life.  If  thou 
"  wilt  be  always  conftant,  always  paiT.onate,  my  feli- 
"  city  will  feem  unalterable,  and  thine  happinefs  appear 
"  eternal." 

The  emperor,  either  from  the  vain  hope  of  deceiving 
himfelf,  or  in  order  to  pleafe  the  queen,  caufed  the  palace 
to  be  built,  and  there  immured  both  her  and  himfelf.  He 
had  even  pafled  feveral  months  to  appearance  ftceped  in  de- 
lights, when  the  peojjle,  enraged  at  his  being  thus  aban- 
doned to  pleafure,  obliged  one  of  the  wifeft  princes  of  the 
empire  to  declare  againft  him. 

1  he  emperor,  had  nofoonernoticeoftheconfpiracy,  than 
he  appeared  in  public,  and  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an 
army  to  punifh  the  rebel;  but  foon  feeing  himfelf  aban- 
doned by  the  people  whom  he  had  fo  weakly  deferted,  he 
fled.  During  the  three  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  wan- 
dered in  difguife  from  province  to  province,  in  perpetual 
danger  of  being  difcovered;  as  if  Tien  had  refolved  to 
overwhelm  him  with  continual  inquietude,  in  order  to  pu- 
nifli  him  for  that  foft  and  effeminate  repofe  in  which  he 
hoped  to  find  an  uninterrupted  fucceiTion  of  delights.  In 
the  mean  time  they  deftroyed  the  new  palace,  and,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  memory  of  this  event,  hung  up  lanterns  in  every 
quarter  of  the  city.  This  cuftom  became  anniverfary,  and 
a  great  feftival  throughout  the  whole  empire. 

But  we  ought  not  here  to  omit,  another  feftival,  which 
is  not,  like  the  former,  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  ftate  ; 
tor  in  a  country  fo  populous  as  China,  whatever  tends  to 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture  muft  promote  the  happi- 
nefs and  profperity  of  the  people.  Every  fpring,  after  the 
example  of  the  anticnt  founders  of  the  monarchy,  the  em- 
peror goes  in  a  folemn  manner  to  plough  up  a  few  ridges 
of  land,  in  order  to  animate  the  hufbandmen,  by  his  exam- 
ple, in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  every  other  city 
but  Pekin  the  mandarine  performs  the  fame  ceremony. 

The  emperor  and  all  his  court  go  firft  to  a  place  in  the 
field  appointed  to  make  an  offering  to  Chana;  ti,  one  of 
their  gods,  and  to  befeech  him  to  increafe  and  preferve  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  This  ceremony  being  over,  the  emperor 
attended  by  three  princes  a^id  nine  prefidents  of  the  fove- 
reign  courts,  who  are  to  a/lift  him  at  the  plough,  proceeds 
forwards;  feveral  great  men  carry  a  valuable  cheft, 
which  contains  the  grain  to  be  fown,  while  all  the  court 
afTift  with  profound  filence.  There  are  alio  prefent  forty 
or  fifty  anticnt  hufbandmen,  and  about  forty  of  the  younger 
fort.  The  emperor  having  taken  the  plough  and  ploughed 
feveral  times  backwards  and  forwards,  hs  refigns  it  to  one 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  who  ploughs  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  do  all  the  reft.  After  having  ploughed  in  feveral 
places,  the  emperor  lows  the  different  grain  ;  thefe  are  wheat, 
rice,  millet,  heans,  and  a  kind  of  millet  called  cao-leang  ; 
and  the  day  following  the  hufbandmen  finifh  the  field,  who 
are  rewarded  by  the  emperor  with  four  pieces  of  dyed  cot- 
ton for  cloaths. 
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The  governor  of  Pekin  often  goes  to  vifit  this  field, 
which  is  cultivated  with  great  care ;  he  overlooks  the  fur- 
rows, and  if  he  finds  a  ftalk  that  bears  thirteen  ears,  it  is 
efteemed  a  good  omen.  He  alfo  goes  in  autur.-.n  to  get 
in  the  corn,  which  he  caufcs  to  be  put  in  yellow  facks,  and 
depofited  in  the  imperial  magazine  ;  and  this  corn  is  kept 
for  tiie  moti  folemn  ceremonies. 

As  a  farther  encouragement  to  agriculture,  every  year  an 
hufbandman,  moft  remarkable  for  his  (kill  in  cultivating 
the  earth,  is  made  a  mandarvne  of  the  eighth  order,  by 
which  he  is  intitled  to  wear  the  mandarine's  habit;  to  vifit 
the  governor  of  the  city,  and  to  fit  in  his  prefence  ;  after  his 
death  his  funeral  obfequies  aie  agreeable  to  his  rank  ;  and 
hii  title  of  honour  is  written  in  the  hall  of  his  anceftors. 


SECT.     V. 

Tlie'ir  SkilL  hi  Agriculture,  Aris,  and  ManufaSlures,  partlcu 
larly  the  Manner  of  their  making  Paper  and  Ink  ;  of  their 
printing  and  binding  Books ;  and  of  their  making  Porcelain 
ondChma-ivare.  Their  bdk  Manufailures,  aid  Munagcmmt 
of  the  Sili-uionn ;  their  BcLi;  their  common  Mechanics ;  the 
Method  by  which  theyjlock  their  Fijh-ponds ;  and  feveral  ex- 
traordinary IVays  of  catching  Ftfh  aud  wild  Ducks. 

THE  hufbandmen  apply  their  utmoft  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  rice;  they  manure  the  land  extremely, 
and  there  is  no  dung  nor  any  kind  ot  filth  which  they  will 
not  carefully  gather  for  thit  f.urpofe.  They  alfo  take  care 
to  difperfe  in  certain  places  the  hair  of  hogs,  or  any  other 
fort  of  hair,  which  they  imagine  gives  ftrength  and  vigour 
to  the  land.  The  barbers,  when  they  fliave  the  head,  are 
even  careful  in  faving  the  hair,  which  is  fold  to  the  far- 
mers for  about  a  halfpenny  a  pound.  It  is  carried  away  in 
bags,  and  barks  are  often  feen  loaded  with  it. 

They  at  firft  fow  their  grain  without  order ;  but  it  has 
no  fooner  rilen  to  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  than 
the.y  pluck  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  plant  it  in  lines  che- 
qucrwilc. 

But  before  the  rice  is  tranfplanted,  they  level  the  earth 
and  make  it  frnooth  :  for  after  having  ploughed  the  land 
three  or  four  times  fucceffivcly  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg 
in  water,  ihey  break  the  clods  with  the  head  of  their  mat- 
tocks;  and,  tiicn,  by  the  help  of  a  wooden  machine,  on 
which  a  man  ftands  upright  while  it  is  drawn  by  a  buffalo, 
they  finooth  the  e.:rth  ;  fo  tnat  the  plains  feem  more  like 
va(t  gardens  than  open  fields. 

Though  the  invention  of  the  Chinefe  is  inferior  to  that 
of  our  mechanics,  their  japanned  works,  their  china-wares, 
and  the  filks  imported  from  China,  are  a  fuflicient  proof  of 
the  ingenuity  of  the  workmen,  who  are  not  lefs  fkilful  in 
'ingenious  pctfotmancfs  in  coral,  amber,  ivory,  Oiell?,  and 
ebony;  their  carved  wori;s,  as  well  as  their  public  buil  i- 
ings,  gates  of  great  cities,  triumphal  arches,  bridges,  and 
their  towers,  have  fomething  in  them  great  and  noble;  in 
a  word,  they  fuccecd  equally  in  all  kinds  of  arts  that  are 
necefl'ary  for  the  common  ufes  and  conveniencies  of  life. 

The  Chiiiefe  paper  is  made  of  the  bark  of  bamboo  and 
other  trees ;  but  they  ufe  only  the  fecond  fkin  of  the  bark, 
which  is  foft  and  white  This  is  buried  fifteen  days  in 
the  mud  of  fome  ftamling  water,  waflied  clean,  and  then 
fpread  in  a  dry  ditch,  where  it  is  covered  with  lime.  In 
a  few  days  it  is  taken  out  again,  wafhcd,  reduced  into  a 
kind  of  threads,  and  fpread  in  the  fun  to  whiten  and  dry. 
It  is  then  boiled  Well  in  a  copper,  and  afterwards  reduced 
by  a  proper  machine  to  a  foft  palle.  They  then  take  fome 
water  in  which  the  branches  of  a  fhrub  named  koteng  has 
been  fn^ked,  to  render  it  fizy,  and  mix  it  with  the  matter 
of  which  the  paper  is  made,  taking  care  not  to  put  in  too 
much  or  too  littie.  The  whole  then  appears  like  a  thick 
cl..mmy  liquor,  and  being  poured  into  large  and  deep  re- 
fervoirs,  they  take  op  wit:i  their  moulds  the  lurface  of  the 
liquor,  whijh  almoft  indantly  becomes  paper.  The  moulds 
or  frair.es  they  niakc  ufe  of  to  taice  up  this  matter  are  Ions 
and  broad,  and  the  bottom  compofcd  of  tlireads  of  bamboo", 
•  fo  th.1t  there  are  fhiSets  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  fomc- 
tiint's  more.  Afterwards  they  dip  every  (hect  of  paper  into 
allum- water,  whence  it  is  called  fan' paper;  fan  in  the 
Chincic  tongue  fignifying  allum.  The  ailum  prevents  its 
finking,  and  gi\ei  it' an  agitrablc  luftrc.     '1  his  paper  is 


white,  foft,  and  frnooth  ;  but  is  more  apt  to  crack  than 
that  of  Europe ;  it  eafily  takes  moifture,  and  by  deG;recs 
the  v.'orins  get  in  it,  if  proper  care  be  not  taken  to  pre- 
ferve  it.  To  prevent  thefe  inconveniencies,"  the  books 
Ihould  be  often  beaten,  and  expofcd  to  the  fun.  Befides 
the  paper  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  there  is  fome  made  of 
cotton,  and  this  isthefinefV,  whiteft,  and  moftufed:  befides. 
It  is  not  fubjecl  to  the  inconveniencies  juft  mentioned  ;  for 
it  will  keep  as  well  and  as  long  as  the  paper  made  in 
Europe,  'i'he  confumption  of  paper  in  China  is  fo  oreat, 
that  it  is  not  furprifing  they  make  ufe  of  the  bark  of  differ- 
ent trees,  and  alio  make  it  of  cotton  ;  for  befides  the  pro- 
digious quantity  ufed  in  printing,  and  by  the  learned  and 
the  Itudents,  who  are  almoif  innumerable,  an  inconceivable 
quantity  is  confumed  in  private  houfes ;  one  fide  of  their 
rooms  being  nothing  but  paper  windows  :  on  the  reft  of 
the  walls,  which  are  of  plafter,  they  parte  white  paper; 
and  the  cieling  is  made  of  frames  covered  with  paper,  on 
whxh  various  ornaments  are  drawn. 

The  invention  of  paper  would  have  been  comparatively 
of  little  ufe  to  the  Chinefe,  had  they  not  at  the  lame  time 
invented  a  fort  of  ink  fit  to  draw  their  charadters  upon  it. 
This  is  what  is  ufually  called  with  us  Indi'.n  ink.  There 
are  feveral  methods  of  making  it ;  but  that  mentioned  by 
father  Contancin  feems  moit  eafy  to  reduce  to  pra<Slice. 
The  receipt  he  obtained  from  the  Chinefe  is  as  follows  : 

Put  five  or  fix  lighted  wicks  into  a  vefiel  filled  with  oil', 
but  obfcrve  that  the  befl  oil  makes  the  moft  fliining  black, 
and  confequently  the  mofl  efteemed  and  the  dearcft  ink. 
Over  this  veffel  place  at  a  proper  dillance  an  iron  cover 
in  the  fhape  of  a  funnel,  to  receive  all  the  fmoak ;  when 
it  has  received  enough  take  it  off,  and  with  a  goofe's  feather 
gently  brufh  the  foot  from  the  infide  upon  a  dry  and  ftron''- 
(heet  of  paper.  The  lampiack  which  docs  not  fall  off 
with  bruflimg,  and  that  fticks  fall  to  the  cover,  is  coarfer, 
and  may  be  fcraped  off  into  a  difli,  to  make  an  ordinary 
fort  of  ink.  Having  thus  taken  off  the  lampblack,  beat  it 
in  a  mortar,  mixing  with  it  mufk,  or  fome  fweet-fcented 
water,  with  a  thin  fize  made  of  neats  leather,  to  unite  the 
particles.  When  the  lampblack  is  thus  brought  into  a  pafte, 
it  is  put  into  neat  wooden  moulds  made  to  give  the  proper 
forms  to  the  fticks  of  ink;  and  then  having  ftamped  upon 
them  characters  or  figures  of  dragons,  birds,  or  flowers 
which  are  fometimes  gilt,  they  dry  them  in  the  fun  or  in 
the  wind. 

'Tis  faid  that  in  the  city  Hoei-tcheou,  where  they  make 
the  moft  efteemed  ink,  the  makers  have  many  fmall  rooms 
in  which  they  keep  lighted  lamps  all  day;  and  that  every 
room  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  oil  burnt  in  it,  and  confe- 
quently by  the  ink  made  from  it. 

When  thi'  Chinefe  write  with  this  ink,  they  make  ufe 
of  a  piece  of  polifhed  marble,  in  which  are  one  or  more  holes 
proper  to  hold  water,  wherein  they  put  one  end  of  the  ftxk, 
and  gently  rubbing  it,  there  is  in  a  few  moments  produced 
a  fluid  ink.  Inftead  of  a  pen  they  ufe  a  hair  pencil,  which 
they  hold  in  the  hand  not  obliquely,  but  upright,  as  if  the 
paper  were  to  be  pricked.  The  Chinefe  always  write  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  begin  their  books  where  ours 
end  :  but  their  paper  being  very  thin,  it  will  not  bear  writ- 
ing on  both  fides. 

Printing,  which  is  but  in  its  infancy  in  Europe,  has  been 
from  ail  antiquity  in  ufe  in  China  ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  perlormcd  is  very  diftcrcnt  from  ours.  As  we  have 
but  fev/  letters,  and  thofc  capable  of  compofing  volumes  on 
all  fubjctft?,  and  in  every  language,  a  few  characters  are 
fuflicient:  but  the  Cliinele,  who  are  ftrangers  to  this  ad- 
mirable invention,  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  a  prodigious 
number  of  charai^lers,  as  they  have  properly  no  letters  but 
different  marks  for  all  the  different  words  in  their  language.  , 
Inllcad  therefore  of  making  ufe  of  types,  they  cut  their 
charadlers  on  blocks  of  wood.  When  a  perfon  intends  to 
print  a  book,  he  gets  it  fairly  written  on  fine  tranfparenc^ 
papcr :  then  the  engraver  glues  e.ich  leaf  upon  a  frnooth 
block  of  pear-tree,  with  the  face  of  the  letter  to  the  wood, 
and  then  cuts  away  the  wood,  leaving  only  the  charadlers; 
which  is  done  in  fo  exatS  a  manner,  that,  when  printed  off, 
they  pcrledlly  refembic  the  original,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
diftinguifh  what  is  primed  from  that  which  is  written. 

This  manner  of  printing  .s  on  many  accounts  incommo- 
dious ;  it  necctfarily  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time  in  engrav- 
ing, and,  as  the  p-^ges  are  worked  ofl"  fep uately,  the  time 
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of  printing  a  volume  muft  be  very  confiderable ;  befides, 
the  blocks  ot  wood  muft  be  as  numerous  as  the  pages,  and 
a  volume  will  be  fufRcient  to  fill  a  room.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  attended  with  fome  advantages-,  they  have  no 
cccafion  for  a  corredor ;  for,  provided  tnc  leaf  be  exactly 
■written,  the  engraver  leldom  makes  any  miftakes  :  befides, 
the  author  is  not  obliged  to  print  off  more  books  than  he 
has  an  immediate  occafion  for,  and  never  runs  the  hazard 
of  printing  a  large  impreiTion  when  the  faleis  not  abiblutely 
certain. 

They  ufe  no  printing-prefs  as  we  do,  for  the  paper  is  too 
foft  to  bear  it ;  hut  when  once  the  blocks  are  ready,  and 
the  paper  cut,  one  man  with  a  brufli  can  print  a  great 
number  of  fnetts  in  a  day.  They  have  two  bruflics,  one 
harder  than  the  other;  they  dip  one  a  liitle  in  the  ink,  and 
then  rub  the  lurface  of  the  block  with  it,  fo  as  to  wet  it 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little  ;  for  if  it  was  too  much  the 
charaders  would  be  blotted,  and  if  too  little  they  would 
not  print.  Having  thus  inked  the  charaders,  they  lay  the 
iheet  upon  the  block,  and  then  gently  pais  the  other  brufh 
over  the  paper,  prefling  it  down  a  little  that  it  may  imbibe 
the  ink,  which  it  eafily  does,  as  the  printing-paper  is  not 
dipped  in  allum. 

The  irk  ufed  in  printing  is  made  of  lampblack,  well 
beaten  and  expofcd  to  the  fun,  and  then  fifeed  through  a 
very  fine  fie\e  :  it  is  afterwards  tempered  with  aqua- vits  till 
it  is  of  the  confiftence  of  llze,  after  which  it  is  mixed  with 
water  till  it  is  of  a  proper  confiftence.  Laftly,  they  add  to 
every  ten  ounces  of  inlc  about  an  ounce  of  glue,  which  they 
diflblve  over  the  fire,  and  mix  with  the  lampblack  and  aqua- 
vitx  before  they  are  tempered  with  water. 

They  print  but  on  one  fide  on  account  of  the  thinnefs 
and  tranfparency  of  the  paper ;  hence  every  leaf  of  a  book 
is  folded,  the  fold  being  at  the  edge  of  the  book,  and  the 
opening  at  the  back,  where  they  are  bound  together.  They 
cover  their  books  with  a  neat  fort  of  grey  pafteboard,  to 
which  they  fometimes  add  fine  fatin  or  flowered  taft'ety  ; 
and  fome  are  covered  with  red  brocade,  on  which  are 
gold  and  filver  flowers.  This  method  of  binding  is  very  neat 
and  convenient,  but  they  never  gild  the  edges,  nor  even 
colour  them. 

China-ware  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  different  forts  of 
earth  ;  one  called  pe-turtfe  is  white,  with  a  greenifli  caft, 
and  is  found  in  the  quarries.  It  is  very  hard,  and  being 
broke  into  fmall  pieces  with  hammers,  is  put  into  mortars; 
and  by  the  help  of  ftone-peftles,  capped  with  iron,  is  reduced 
into  a  fine  powder.  Thefe  peftles  are  woiked  without 
ceafing,  either  by  man's  labour  or  by  the  affiftance  of  water, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hammers  of  paper-mills.  This 
powder  is  caft  into  a  large  vefl'el  filled  with  water,  and 
brifkly  ftirred  with  a  ftrong  iron  fpatula ;  when,  after  it 
has  refted  a  few  minutes,  there  rifes  on  the  furface  a  cream 
four  or  five  inches  thick,  which  they  take  off,  and  pour  in- 
to another  veflel  of  water.  Thus  they  agitate  the  water  of 
the  firft  veffel  feveral  times,  conftantly  taking  off  what 
fvvims  on  the  top,  till  nothing  remains  but  the  grofs  part, 
v/hich  they  take  out  and  pound  afrefh.  With  refped  to 
what  is  put  into  the  fecond  veffel,  they  wait  till  it  has 
formed  at  the  bottom  a  kind  of  pafte  ;  and  when  the  water 
appears  clear  they  pour  it  oft'  gently,  and  caft  the  pafte  into 
large  moulds,  in  which  it  is  dried. 

Another  earth  ufed  as  a  material  in  the  compofition  of 
China-ware  is  a  kind  of  chalk,  of  a  fomewhat  glutinous 
and  foapy  nature.  They  wafh  it  in  river-water,  to  take 
off  a  yellow  esrth  that  flicks  to  its  furface;  and  then  break- 
ing it,  put  it  into  a  veffel  of  water  to  diflblve  ;  after  which 
they  prepare  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other. 

The  fincft,  lightefl,  and  moft  beautiful  China-ware  is 
made  only  bv  well  incorporating  together  eight  parts  of 
this  laft  chalk  with  two  of  the  former  ;  after  which  the 
veffels  are  turned  on  the  wheel,  that  is  placed  on  a  round 
board,  which  whirls  round  by  means  of  a  wheel  placed 
under  it,  and  is  turned  by  the  foot  in  much  the  fame  man- 
ner as  our  potters  make  mugs,  bowls,  and  other  veflfels  : 
fome  pieces  of  China-ware  are  made  in  moulds,  and  all  of 
them  pafs  through  a  multitude  of  hands. 

The  great  pieces  of  China-ware  are  made  at  twice,  one 
part  is  lift-d  upon  the  wheel  by  two  or  three  men,  in  order 
to  receive  its  proper  fliapc  ;  and  the  other  half,  after  it  is 
formed  and  almofl  dr»',  is  joined  to  it  and  united  by  the 
fame  maitcr  it  is  made  of,  inoiftcned  with  water.     When 


the  pieces  thus  faftcned  together  are  quite  dry,  they  fcrapc 
and  polifh  the  place  where  diey  are  joined  with  a  knife,  both 
on  the  inlide  and  out.  In  the  fame  manner  thev  apply 
handles,  fpouts,  and  the  like. 

Men,  grotefque  figures,  animals,  idols,  bufts,  and  the 
like,  which  are  hoUow,  are  made  in  moulds  in  three,  four, 
or  more  pieces ;  alter  which  they  are  joined  iogeiher,  and 
hnifhed  with  tools  proper  to  trace,  hollow,  and  polilh  the 
difterent  ftrokes  the  mould  had  not  impreflcd. 

As  to  flowers  and  other  ornaments  that  feem  en-rraved, 
they  are  formed  on  the  china  by  ftanips  and  mould's  •  and 
relievos,  ready  prepared-,  are  truck  on. 

When  they  have  the  model  of  a  piece  of  China-w^re 
that  is  beipoke,  and  which  they  cannot  imitate  by  the 
wheel  only,  they  make  ufe  of  a  kind  of  yellow  fat 
clay,  which  they  knead  very  much,  and  then  apply  it  to 
the  model ;  and  when  the  impreflion  is  taken,  feparate  the 
mould  from  the  model  in  feveral  pieces,  which  they  fufler 
to  dry  gently.  When  they  intend  to  make  ufe  of  the 
model,  they  place  it  for  (bme  time  near  the  fire;  after  which 
they  fill  it  to  what  thicknefs  is  defigned  with  the  pafte  pro- 
per for  making  China  ware,  profliii;;  it  in  all  places  with 
the  hand  ;  and  then  place  it  a  moment  before  the  fire, 
which  loofcns  the  mould  by  drying  up  the  moiliure  that 
uniud  the  one  to  the  other.  The  fcvera!  pieces  thus  made 
leparately,  are  united  again  in  the  fame  manner  as  th.  laro-e 
Chins-veffels;  and  the  figure  beir.g  fuftered  to  grow  hard, 
IS  afterwards  finiftied  by  tools  proper  for  that  purpofe. 

The  labour  of  painting  the  China-ware  is  al.b  divided 
between  a  great  number  of  workmen,  who  do  everything 
by  rote,  aflifled  by  a  very  poor  ini'^inntion  :  it  is  the  bu- 
finefs  of  one  to  make  the  coloured  circie  near  the  edge; 
another  traces  the  floweis,  which  are  painted  by  a  third!' 
it  belongs  to  one  to  make  rivers  and  mountains,  another 
makes  birds,  flies,  and  other  animals ;  but  the  figures  of 
men  are  commonly  the  worft  performed. 

Du  Halde  fays  they  glaze  and  bake  it  before  this  part 
of  the  work  is  performed;  and  then  having  painted  and 
laid  on  the  gilding,  they  bake  it  a  fecond  time. 

They  ufe  all  colours  in  painting  China-wae  ;  thouoh 
there  are  feldom  any  brought  to  Europe  but  blue  upon  a 
white  ground,  fometimes  mixed  with  red  and  gold.  Some 
are  quite  red  with  fmall  fpots,  others  entirely'blue,  others 
of  a  fliining  black,  others  marbled,  and  others  painted  with 
landftapes,  mixed  with  almoft  all  colours,  and  enlivened 
by  gilding.  Th's  beautiful  brittle  furniture  has  been  finely 
imitated  in  the  Drefden  china,  and  in  that  made  at  Chelfea, 
Bow,  and  at  Woreefter ;  fome  of  which,  with  refpedt: 
to  the  beauty  of  the  painting,  greatly  exceed  that  made  by 
the  Chinefe. 

The  beft  authors  have  agreed,  that  filk  and  filk-worms 
came  originally  from  China  ;  from  thence  they  paffed  to 
the  Indians,  from  them  to  the  Perflans,  and  from  tne  latter 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  among  whom  filk  fluffs,  at 
their  firft  introdudion,  was  valued  at  their  weight  in 
gold. 

The  filks  moft  in  ufe  among  the  Chinefe  are  plain  and 
flowered  gauzes,  which  are  their  fummer  wear;  damafks  of 
all  Ibrts  and  colours,  ftriped  fattins,  black  Nanking  fattins, 
coarfe  tafteties,  brocades,  velvets,  and  a  great  many  forts 
tor  which  the  Europeans  have  no  name.     For  their  gold 
tiffue,  they  do  not  make  ufe  of  fine  gold  thread  tvvifted  on. 
filk  ;   but  cutting  a  long  flip  of  gilt  pnper  into  fmall  flips,, 
very  artfully  roll  them  about  the  filk.     Thcfe  fluff's,  whea' 
frefh,  look  very  fine;  but  being  foon  tarnifhed  by  the  air,' 
and  fpoiled  by  wet,   they  are   unfit  for  garments.     None 
but  the  mandarines,  and  their  ladies  wear  them  ;  and  that 
but  feldom. 

The  Chinefe  being  the  firft  nation  that  difcovercd  the  art 
of  rearing  filk-worms,  and  rendering  their  labours  of  i'ervice 
to  mankind,  a  conciic  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  performed,  and  the  filk  produced  in  that  country,  can- 
not fail  of  being  agreeable  to  the  curious  reader ;  and  the 
more  fo,  as  the  filk  manufadure  there  is  much  greater  than 
in  any  other  country  upon  earth.  (f  "^ 

The  filk-worm  proceeds  from  a  fmall  egg  no  bigger  than 
a  pin's  head,  and  grows  till  it  becomes  of  the  ilze  of  a 
caterpillar,  feeding  all  the  while  on  mulberry-trees  till  it 
comes  to  its  maturity  ;  it  then  ceafes  to  eat,  and  prepares 
tur  its  difiblution,  by  wrapping  itfelf  in  a  kind  of  coflin,  or 
filken  ball,  of  the  fize  and  flj^ipe  cf  a  pidecon's  egg:  thi? 
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taflc  is  no  fooner  accoinpliftied,  than  its  head  feparates  from 
its  body,  which  is  ilender,  of  a  light  chelnut  colour,  and 
covered  with  hard  fcaly  rings  ;  in  fhort,  it  is  metamorpholcd 
into  a  chryfalis,  and  in  no  rtfpedt  rtfembles  its  original  form, 
but  remains  without  the  Icaft  fign  of  life  or  motion  :  yet,  it 
taken  out  of  iis  fepulchial  calc,  it  will  writhe  on  being 
touched  ;  though  on  opening  it  no  fign  oi  an  animal  form 
is  10  be  leen  with  the  naked  eye,  for  nothing  app^-ars  within 
its  fc;:ly  covering  but  a  liquid  fubftancc.  In  this  torpid 
ftate,  without  limbs,  or  any  diftinaion  ot  head  or  tai.,  it 
remains,  till  at  length  it  awakes  to  a  new  lite,  puts  ott  the 
rings  with  which  it  was  furrounded,  and  makmg  a  pallagc 
out  of  its  filken  feptilchre,  appears  a  perlecl  moth  or  but- 
terfly, with  head,  legs,  and  wings :  yet  in  this  (fate  it 
never  eats,  but  fiutteiing  about,  as  it  rejoiced  at  its  refur- 
reclion  to  a  new  and  more  eligible  life,  propagates  its 
fpecies  ;  and  each  female  having  laid  abundance  ot  eggs, 
both  the  males  and  females  die.  .        . 

There  arc  two  methods  of  bringing  up  thefe  curious  in- 
fcas  both  praflifcd  in  China;  thefe  are,  either  futiering 
them'  to  expatiate  at  full  liberty  on  the  mulberry-trees,  by 
which  they  are  r.ouriflied,  or  by  keeping  them  in  rooms. 
As  in  this  laft  method  the-  finefl  illk  is  produced,  we  Ihall 
oive  a  particular  defcription  of  the  manner  m  which  the 
Chincfe  proceed. 

To  begin  with  the  eggs,  which  are  laid  on  large  Itieets 
of  paper,  to  which  they  lirmly  adhere.  The  females  have 
no  foonerdonc  laying,  than  thofe  eggs  which  llick  together 
in  clots  arc  thrown  ~awjy,  and  the  fiicets  hung  upon  a 
beam  of  the  room,  with  the  eggs  inward,  and  the  windows 
are  opened  in  the  front  to  admit  the  wind  :  but  no  hempen 
ropes  muft  ever  come  near  the  worms  or  their  eggs.  Atter 
fome  days  the  fheets  are  taken  down,  rolled  up  loofely  with 
the  eggs  inwards,  and  then  hung  up  again,  during  the 
funiir.er  and  autumn. 

At  the  end  of  December,  or  the  beginning  of  January, 
the  en^s  are  put  into  cold  water,  with  a  little  fait  difiblved 
in  itj^taking  care  that  it  does  not  freeze,  and  a  China-difh 
put  over  them,  that  the  fheets  may  not  fwim.  Two  days 
after  they  take  them  out,  hang  them  up  again,  and  when 
dry  roll  them  a  little  tighter,  and  enclofc  each  feparately, 
ftanding  on  one  end  in  an  carthen-veffel.  Some  put  them 
into  a  lye  made  of  mulberry-tree  afhcs,  and  then  lay  them 
fome  moments  in  fnow-vvater,  or  elfe  hang  them  up  three 
ni'^hts  on  a  mulberry-tree  to  receive  the  thow  or  rain,  if 
no't  too  violent.  The  defign  of  this  is  to  cherifh  the  inter- 
nal heat  in  the  eggs. 

The  time  of  hatching  them  is  when  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry-trees  begin  to  open,  for  they  are  haflened  or  im- 
peded according  to  the  different  degrees  of  heat  or  cold  to 
which  they  arc  cxpofcd  When  they  are  ready  to  come 
forth,  the  eggs  fwell  and  become  a  little  pointed. 

The  third  day  before  they  are  hatched,  the  rolls  of  paper 
arc  taken  out  of  thcvelTcl,  ftrctched  out,  and  hung  up  with 
the  back-fides  towaids  the  fun,  till  they  receive  a  kindly 
warmth,  and  then  being  rolled  updofc,  they  are  fct  upright 
in  a  velVcl  in  a  warm  place.  This  is  repeated  the  next 
day,  and  the  eggs  change  to  an  afh-grcy  :  they  then  put  two 
fheets  together,  and  rolling  them  dole  tie  the  ends. 

The  third  day,  towards  night,  the  fheets  are  unrolled 
and  ftretcbcd  on  a  t'inc  mat,  when  the  eggs  appear  blackifh. 
If  any  worms  are  hatched  they  mufl  be  thrown  away,  for 
they  would  much  incrcafc  the  care  and  trouble  of  thofe 
who  attend  them  :  they  then  roll  three  fheets  together,  and 
carry  them  into  a  pretty  waim  place,  fticltcred  from  the 
fouth  wind.  The  next  day  the  people  taking  out  the  rolls 
and  opening  them,  they  find  them  full  of  worms  like  fmall 
black  arts.  The  eggs  not  hatched  within  an  hour  after  mutt 
be  thrown  away,  as  muft  alfo  thofe  with  a  flat  head  that  are 
fhrivellcd  and  difcoloured. 

The  apartment  for  the  filk-worms  ought  to  be  on  a  dry 
rifin*  round,  in  a  tweet  air,  and  tree  from  noife.  Ttic 
rooms  fliould  be  fquare,  and  very  clofe,  for  the  fake  ot 
warmth;  the  doer  fliould  be  to  the  fouth,  and  covered  with 
a  double  mat,  to  keep  out  the  cjld  ;  yet  th»re  fliould  be  a 
window  on  every  fide,  that  when  it  is  thought  nccefi'ary 
the  ail  may  have  a  free  paflage.  In  op'  ning  of  a  window 
to  let  in  a  refrcfliing  breeze,  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep 
out  the  gnats  and  flies.  The  room  mull  be  furnilhed  with 
nine  or  ten  rows  of  frames,  about  nine  inches  one  above 
the  other.     Un  thcle  they  place  lufti  hurdles,  upon  which 


the  worms  are  fed  till  they  are  ready  to  fpln  ;  and,  to  pre- 
ferve  a  regular  heat,  ftovc-fires  are  r.t  the  corners  oi'  the 
room,  or  elfe  a  warming-pan  is  carried  up  and  down  it; 
but  it  muft  not  have  the'^leaft  flame  or  fmoak.  Cow-dung 
dried  in  the  fun  is  eftcemcd  the  moft  proper  fuel ;  for  the 
worms  like  its  fmell.  The  women  who  attend  ^em  muft 
beckan  and  neat,  and  avoid  eating  or  handling  wild  luc- 
cory,  the  fmell  of  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  worms  ;» which 
mutt  be  managed  with  great  caj-e  before  their  lirft  molting. 
Eveiy  day  is  to  them  a  year,  and  has  in  it  the  four  icafons: 
the  morning  is  fpring,  the  middle  of  the  day  fummer,  the 
evening  autumn,  and  the  night  winter.  While  the  eggs 
are  kept,  before  they  a;e  hatched,  they  lequire  much  cold; 
when  tirft  hatched  they  want  as  much  heat ;  when  become 
caterpillars  they  need  a  moderate  heat ;  after  the  great  molt- 
ing they  muft  be  kept  cool;  when  upon  the  decline  they 
fliould  be  warmed  by  degrees  ;  and  a  great  heat  is  ncccflary 
when  they  are  working  their  cones. 

The  mulberry-leaves  fhould  be  gathered  two  or  three  days 
before  hand,  and  kept  in  a  clean  place;  the  firft  three  days 
they  give  them  the  tendereft  leaies  cut  with  a  fharp  kniie 
into  little  threads,  without  bruifing  them.  At  the  end  of 
three  or  four  days,  when  they  begin  to  turn  white,  their 
food  muft  be  increafed,  but  not  cut  fo  fmall :  and  when 
they  become  blackifh,  they  muft  have  a  greater  quantity  of 
leaves  quite  whole.  As  fhey  turn  again  white,  and  eat 
with  Id's  appetite,  th^y  give  them  fewer  leaves,  and  fewer 
ftiU  when  they,  grow  yellow  ;  and  when  they  are  ready  to 
change  their  fkins  they  give  them  nothing.  Every  molt- 
ing time  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

To  render  this  and  what  follows  intelligible  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  eblerve,  that  when  the  filk-worm  leaves  its  little 
egg,  it  is  perfeflly  black  ;  but  in  a  few  days  it  afllumcs  a 
whitifti  hue,  or  an  afli-grey ;  after  which  its  coiit  becoming 
fuUied  and  ragged,  it  cafts  it  ofF,  and  appears  in  a  new 
habit.  As  it  increafes  in  bulk  it  grows  whiter,  but  inclines 
a  little  to  green  ;  till  ccafingto  feed,  and  flopping  almoft  fur 
two  days,  it  a  Iccond  time  divcfts  itfelf  of  its  fkin,  and  ap- 
pears in  its  third  habit  ;  when  its  colour,  head,  and  whole 
form  are  fo  changed,  that  it  fcems  another  animal.  It  now 
begins  to  eat  again,  and  continues  to  do  fo  for  fome  days  ; 
then  changes  to  a  bright  yellow,  and  relapfes  into  i:s  ter- 
mer lethargy,  at  the  conclufionof  which  it  once  more  quits 
its  covering;  and  having  continued  feeding  fome  time 
longer,  it  at  length  renounces  feafting  and  all  fociety,  and 
builds  its  filkeji  tomb. 

But  to  proceed.  The  worms  eat  equally  day  and  night; 
the  Chineli;  give  them  on  the  firft  day  forty-eight  meals, 
that  is,  one  every  half  hour  ;  the  next  thirty  ;  the  third  day 
they  have  ftill  let's.  As  cloudy  and  rainy  weather  takes 
awav  their  ftomach,  jutt  before  their  repaft  a  whifpof  very 
dry  ftraw,  the  fl.imc  of  which  muft  be  all  alike,  is  held  over 
the  worms  to  tree  them  from  the  cold  and  moifture  that  be- 
numbs them,  or  elfe  the  blinds  are  taken  fiom  the  windows 
to  let  in  the  full  day-light. 

Kating  fo  often  haftens  their  growth,  on  which  the  chief 
profit  ot  the  filk-worms  depends.  If  they  come  to  maturity 
in  twenty-three  or  twenty-five  days,  a  large  (hect  of  paper 
covered  with  worms,  which  at  their  firft  coming  from  the 
eggs  v/cighs  little  more  than  a  drachm,  will  produce  twenty- 
five  ounces  of  fiik  ;  but  if  not  till  twenty-eight  days,  they 
then  yield  only  twenty  ounces  ;  and  if  they  are  a  month  or 
forty  days  in  growing,  they  then  produce  but  ten. 

'I  hey  muft  be  kept  extremely  clean,  and  often  removed  ; 
and  when  they  are  pretty  well  grown,  the  worms  belong- 
ing to  one  hurdle  muft  be  divided  into  three,  afterwards 
they  muft  be  placed  on  fix,  and  fo  on  to  the  number  of' 
twenty  or  more  ;  for  being  full  of  humours,  they  muft  be 
kept  at  a  due  diftance  from  each  other. 

The  critical  moment  for  removing  them  is  when  they  are 
of  a  bright  yellow  and  ready  to  fpin  ;  they  are  then  put 
into  a  proper  apartment  prepared  for  them  to  work  in.  This 
is  a  large  cafe  or  clofet,  divided  all  round  into  partitions, 
each  with  a  fhelf ;  there  they  pl?ce  the  filk-worms,  who 
afterwards  range  themlclves  in  their  proper  fituat  ons.  There 
ought  to  be  room  for  a  man  to  go  in,  and  to  keep  a  fmall 
fire  in  the  middle,  juft  to  yield  a  gentle  heat,  which  makes 
the  worms  woik  more  eagerly,  and  renders  the  fiik  more 
tranfparcnt.  'J'hey  muft  be  furrounded  with  mats  at  a 
fmall  diltance,  which  muft  cover  the- top  of  the  place,  to 
k'Cp  oft  the  outward  air;  and  be;aufe  they  love  to  work  in 
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^he  dark.  However,  after  the  third  day's  labour  the  mat; 
are  taken  awav  trom  one  o'clock  till  three,  but  the  rayt 
of  the  fun  muft  not  fhine  upon  them.  They  are  at  this 
time  covered  with  the  iheets  of  paper  that  were  ufed  on  the 
hurdles. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  filk-worm  perform? 
this  work;  it  at  tiril:  feems  to  labour  without  dcfign,  and 
forms  only  a  kind  of  flue  or  down  :  this  is  its  firft  day's 
employment.  On  the  fecond  it  begins  to  form  the  out- 
fidc  of  the  cone  or  ball,  in  the  midft  of  the  loofe  filk  or 
flue  made  the  proceeding  day.  On  the  third  day  it  is  quite 
hid,  and  the  rell  of  his  performance  is  concealed  from  our 
fight.  At  length  the  cones  being  finifhed  i:i  feven  davs, 
the  worm  changes  its  form  and  becomes  a  chryfalis  ;  the 
cones  are  then  gathered  and  laid  in  heaps,  but  they  firlt 
fet  apart  thofe  defigned  for  propagation  upon  a  hurdle  in  a 
cool  airy  place. 

The  next  care  is  to  kill  the  moths  in  thofe  cones  which 
the  people  would  not  have  bored.  The  beft  way  of  doinu 
this  is  to  fill  large  earthen- veflels  with  cones  in  layers  ot 
ten  pounds  each,  throwing;  in  four  ounces  of  fait  with 
every  layer,  and  covering  it  with  large  dry  leaves  like  thofe 
of  the  water-lily,  and  clofely  ftoppmg  the  mouth  of  the 
veffels.  But  in  laying  the  cones  into  the  veffels  they  feparate 
the  long,  white,  and  glittering  ones,  which  yield  a  very 
fine  filk,  from  thofe  that  are  thick,  dark,  and  of  the  colour 
of  the  fKin  of  an  onion,  which  produce  a  coarfer  filk. 

This  is  the  method  of  raifing  worms  in  the  fprins;, 
which  is  the  general  feafon  for  doing  it,  though  fome  hatch 
epgs  in  fummer  and  autumn,  and  almofl  every  month 
after  the  fpring  crop  ;  but  were  all  to  do  fo,  the  mulberry- 
trees  would  fcarce  furnilh  them  fufficient  food.  The  filk- 
worms  bred  in  fummer  are  kept  cool,  and  the  windows 
covered  with  gauze  to  keep  out  the  gnats.  Thofe  raifed 
in  autumn  are  at  firft  to  be  kept  cool :  but  after  their 
molting,  and  when  they  fpin,  they  muft  be  kept  warmer 
than  in  the  fpring. 

When  the  lilk-worms  are  ready  to  fpin^  if  you  lay  them 
on  the  top  of  a  cup  covered  with  paper,  they  will  fpin  a 
piece  of  filk  flat,  thin,  and  round  like  a  large  wafer.  Thefe 
are  not  clogged  with  this  vifcous  matter  which  the  worms 
emit  when  long  inclofed,  and  they  are  as  eafy  to  wind  as 
the  cods,  without  requiring  to  be  wound  in  fuch  a  hurry. 

When  they  wind  off  the  filk  they  firfl  clear  away  the 
down,  and  then  throwing  the  cones  into  a  copper  of  warm 
water,  ftir  them  about  with  fmall  twigs  bound  together, 
and  cut  like  brufhes  ;  by  which  means  the  ends  of  the  filk 
being  difengaged  catch  on  the  twigs,  and  thus  are  drawn 
out,  and  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  of  them  failened  together  to 
a  reel,  which  a  woman  turns  round,  and  at  the  fame  time 
guides  the  threads,  and  fubftitutes  new  ones  when  any  of 
them  breaks,  till  all  the  filk  is  wound  off. 

Though  the  Chinele  chiefly  wear  filk,  yet  they  are  not 
without  woolen  and  linen  manufaflures.  Wool  is  very 
common  and  cheap,  efpecially  in  the  provinces  of  Chan-fi, 
Chen-fi,  and  Se-tchuen,  where  they  feed  abundance  of 
fheep  ;  yet  the  Chinele  do  not  make  cloth.  That  furnifh- 
ed  by  the  Englifh  is  highly  efteemed  ;  but  being  dearer 
than  the  fineft  filks,  they  buy  but  little  of  it :  yet  as  for 
druggets,  ferges,  and  tammies,  they  make  them  very  well  ; 
thefe  are  worn  by  the  bonzes,  and  are  commonly  manu- 
factured by  their  wives. 

They  make  cotton  cloth  ;  and  for  the  fummer  nettle 
linen  for  long  vefts.  But  the  cloth  moft  valued,  and  to  be 
found  no  where  el fe,  is  made  of  a  plant  called  co,  found 
in  the  province  Fo-kien.  It  is  a  kind  of  creeping  fhrub 
that  fpreads  over  the  fields,  with  leaves  much  larger  than 
the  ivy;  they  are  round  and  fmooth,  green  within,  and 
downy  on  the  out  fide  :  the  ftems  of  fome  are  as  thick  as 
one's  finger,  but  very  pliable  and  downy  like  the  leaves. 
When  they  begin  to  dry  they  leave  them  to  rot  in  water, 
as  they  do  flax  and  hemp  :  the  firft  fkin  is  peeled  off  and 
thrown  away;  but  the  fecond,  which  is  more  fine  and 
delicate,  they  divide  by  the  hand  into  very  flender  threads, 
and,  it  is  faid,  weave  it  without  either  beating  or  fpinning 
it.  This  kind  of  linen  is  tranfparent  and  pretty  fine,  but 
fo  light  and  cool,  that  the  perlon  who  wears  it  feems  to 
have  nothing  on  his  back. 

Among  the  other  arts  pra<Sl:ifed  by  the  Chinefe  we 
ought  not  to  omit  their  being  long  acquainted  with  found- 
ing of  bells.     Some  of  thefe  are  of  a  prodigious  fize,  par- 
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ticu.arlv  f.veral  caft  at  Pe'dng  between  three  and  four 
hundred  )e.irs  ago,  each  of  which  weigh  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thouland  pounds.  They  are  eleven  feet  wide,  forty 
f«t  round  and  twelve  feet  hi.h  befides  the  ear,  which  is 
at  ieaft  three  feet  in  height:  but  Le  Compte  oblerves, 
that  thofe  of  Europe  exceed  them  in  lound,  as  much  as 
they  exceed  the  European  bells  i„  f.zo-j  for,  inftcad  of  iron 
clappers,  they  ftnke  upon  them  with  a  large  wooden  ham- 
mer, which  propably  deadens  the  found.  ^They  have  alfo 
great  bells  in  all  their  cities,  which  aie  ufed  to  diftin^'uilli 
the  hours  of  the  night.  ° 

In  every  city  there  are  mechanics  of  almoft  all  forts  • 
fome  work  in  their  {hops,  others  go  about  the  itrects  to 
be  hired  ;  but  the  greater  part  are  employed  in  private  fa- 
milies. For  mftance,  if  you  want  a  fuit  of  cloaths,  the 
taylor  comes  to  your  houfe  early  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
turns home  in  the  evening.  He  ufes  no  thimble,  but 
inllead  of  it  ties  a  rag  about  the  ball  of  his  thumb;  and 
he  generally  fows  ftanding,  only  leaning  againft  the  table 
on  which  his  work  lies.  The  other  handicrafts  alfo  work 
at  the  houfcs  of  their  cuftomers,  and  all  bring  their  tools 
along  with  them,  even  to  the  fmith  with  his  anvil  and 
forge  to  make  things  for  common  ufe. 

The  barbers,  with  their  ftioulders  loaded  with  a  ftool, 
their  bafon,  pot  and  fire,  with  a  towel  and  clouts,  crive 
notice  of  their  approach  with  a  little  bell ;  and  when  call- 
ed, very  dexteroufly  on  the  fpot,  whether  it  be  in  the 
ftreet,  the  middle  of  a  fquare,  at  the  door  of  a  houfe,  or 
any  where  elfe,  Ihave  the  head,  fet  the  eye-brows  in  or- 
der, clean  the  ears  with  proper  inftruments,  flretch  out 
the  arms,  and  rub  the  ftioulders,  all  for  lefs  than  a  half- 
penny, which  they  receive  with  many  thanks,  and  then 
ring  the  bell  agiin,  in  order  to  obtain  another  jobb.  The 
fhoe-makers  go  about  in  the  fame  manner,  and  will  either 
make  (hoes,  or,  for  about  three-pence,  will  fole  them  fo  as 
to  laft  a  year  or  tivo,  if  the  perfon  does  not  walk  much 
abroad. 

It  will  not  here  be  improper  to  mention  the  method  by 
which  the  Chinefe  ftock  their  ponds  and  pools  with  fifh. 
In  the  month  of  May  the  country  people  place  mats  and 
hurdles  acrofs  the  river  Yang-tfe-kiang,  in  the  province  of 
Kiang-fi,  leaving  only  room  for  the  paffage  of  the  boats. 
Thefe  hurdles  ftop  the  fpawn,  which,  together  with  the 
water,  they  convey  into  proper  veffels,  and  expofe  it  to 
fale;  after  which  it  is  carried  into  different  provinces  for 
the  purpofes  already  mentioned. 

The  fiftiermen,  befides  nets  and  lines,  the  firft  ufed  in 
their  great  fifheiies,  and  the  latter  in  their  fmall,  in  feveral 
provinces  fifh  with  a  kind  of  cormorants,  which  they  train 
up  as  hawks  are  taught  in  Europe  to  catch  birds.  Early 
in  the  morning  one  may  fee  on  the  rivers  a  confiderable 
number  of  boats,  and  feveral  of  thefe  birds  fitting  at  the 
end  of  each,  when,  at  a  fignal  given  by  ftriking  the  water 
with  an  oar,  they  take  their  flight,  and  difperfing  over  the 
river,  watch  their  prey,  and  fuddenly  diving,  feize  the  fifh 
by  the  middle,  and  then  rifing  carry  it  to  the  boat. 
The  hfherman  takes  the  bird,  and  holding  its  head  down- 
ward, paffes  his  hand  along  the  neck,  to  make  it  difcharge 
the  fmall  fifli  it  had  devoured ;  for  they  are  hindered  from 
entering  into  the  gullet  by  a  ring  put  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  which,  after  the  fifhing  is  quite  over,  they  take 
off,  and  give  them  fomething  to  eat.  When  the  fifh  hap- 
pens to  be  loo  large  for  one  bird,  they  mutually  afTifteach 
other,  one  taking  the  head,  another  the  tail,  and  bring  it 
to  the  boat  to  their  mafter. 

They  have  another  method  of  taking  fifh  :  for  this  pur- 
pofe  they  have  long  narrow  boats,  on  each  fide  of  which  is 
nailed  a  long  plank,  two  feet  broad,  japanned  with  very 
white  fliining  varnifh,  and  flanting  gently  till  it  almoft 
touches  the  water.  In  the  night-time,  when  thefe  boats  arc 
ufed,  they  turn  them  towards  the  moon,  that  the  reflecflion 
may  increafe  the  fplendor  of  the  varnifli ;  fo  that  the  fifh, 
which  are  fporting  about  the  boats,  eafily  miftaking  the 
colour  of  the  japanned  planks  for  that  of  the  water,  fre- 
quently leap  upon  them,  and  fometimes  into  the  boat. 

In  fome  places  the  fbldiers  (hoot  the  fifh  very  dexter- 
oufly with  arrows,  faftened  to  the  bow  with  a  line  of  pack- 
thread ;  as  well  to  prevent  their  being  loft,  as  to  draw 
out  the  fifh  when  it  is  (hot.  In  other  places,  where  there 
are  great  numbers  in  the  mud,  men  ftand  up  to  the  waift 
in  water,  and  pierce  them  with  athiee  forked  fpear. 
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To  thefe  extraordinary  methods  of  fiftiing  we  fhall  add  I 
the  manner  in  which  they  take  wild  ducks,  which  are  very 
numerous  in  the  lakes.  They  leave  a  number  of  (hells  of  I 
iar<je  calibalhes  or  gourds  floating  in  the  water,  and  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  catch  the  ducks,  put  on  their  heads 
one  of  th.fe  {h'.lh,  with  holes  to  fee  and  breathe  through, 
and  then  go  nake  J  \nio  the  water,  or  fwim  deep  with  their 
bodies,  tliat  nothing  may  appear  above  the  furface  but  the 
calibafti,  which  the  ducks  being  accuftomed  to  fee  floating, 
approach  without  fear;  when  the  duck-hunter  taking 
them  by  the  feet,  pulls  them  under  the  water,  wrings  their 
necks,  and  fattens  them  to  a  girdle  he  wears  for  that  pur- 
pofe;  thus  purfuing  his  exercife,  till  he  has  got  as  many 
as  he  can  carry,  and  then  returns  the  fliore  to  difburthen 
himfelf  of  his  load. 


SECT.     VI. 
0/  their  Skill  in  the  Sciences. 

WERE  we  to  take  a  view  of  the  numerous  libraries 
in  China,  handfomely  built,  finely  adorned,  and 
enriched  with  a  prodigious  coUeiStion  of  books;  were  we 
to  confider  the  multitude  of  the  doctors  and  colleges 
elhblilhed  in  all  the  cities  of  the  empire,  their  obfervatories, 
and  conflant  application  to  watch  the  courfe  of  the  ftars  ; 
were  we  farther  to  refleft,  that  learning  is  the  only  path 
to  preferment,  and  that  for  above  four  th-oufand  years  none 
but  the  learned  have  been  governors  of  cities  and  provin- 
ces, and  have  enjoyed  all  the  offices  about  the  court,  we 
/hould  be  tempted  to  believe  that  China  muft  be  the  wife(> 
and  moft  learned  nation  upon  earth.  Yet  by  a  very  fmall 
acquaintance  with  them  we  fliall  foon  be  undeceived,  and 
fully  convinced  that  they  are  far  from  having  brought  any 
of  the  fpeculative  fciences  to  perfection.  But  there  are 
two  principal  obftacles  that  hinder  their  progrcfs ;  the  firft 
is,  that  thty  have  nothing  to  excite  their  emulation  ;  and 
the  other,  that  they  who  are  able  to  diftinguifh  themfelvcs 
can  do  it  only  by  lludying  morality,  the  hiftory  and  laws 
of  their  country,  and  by  learning  to  write  in  a  polite 
manner.  By  this  means  they  obtain  the  degree  of  doiftor, 
and  arc  pofreflTed  of  honour  and  credit.  This  is  foon 
followevl  by  their  obtaining  a  government,  and  by  their 
enjoying  all  the  conveniences  of  life. 

Their  logic  and  rhetoric  are  without  rules,  imitation 
generally  ferving  them  inftcad  of  precept.  In  the  firft, 
they  are  guided  only  by  the  light  of  reafon,  without  any 
aflTiftance  from  art ;  and,  in  the  laft,  are  fatisfied  with 
reading  the  moft  eloquent  pieces,  andobfe.ving  the  ftrokes 
moft  likely  to  affedt  the  mind. 

They  pretend  to  be  the  inventors  of  mufic,  and  boaft 
of  their  having  formerly  brought  it  to  the  higheft  perfec- 
tion. They  like  the  European  mufic  well  enough,  pro- 
vided there  be  but  one  voice  to  accompany  the  found  of 
feveral  mftruments  ;  but  as  for  the  contraft  of  diflPerent 
voices,  of  grave  and  acute  founds,  fyncopcs,  fugues,  and 
diefes,  they  confider  them  as  no  better  than  a  difagreeable 
confufion ;  for  all  their  concerts  have  no  dependence  on 
thj;  variety  of  tones,  or  the  difFcrence  of  parts. 

They  have  no  mufical  notes,  nor  any  iign  to  denote  the 
diverfity  of  tones,  the  raifing  and  falling  of  the  voice,  and 
the  reft  of  the  variations  that  conftitute  harmony.  They 
learn  the  tunes  by  the  car,  and  when  thefe  are  played 
upon  their  iiiftruments,  or  fung  by  a  good  voice,  they  have 
fomcthing  in  them  not  difagreeable  even  to  the  ear  of  an 
European. 

Du  Halde  obfervcs,  that  in  the  year  1679,  the  emperor 
Cang-hi,  who  had  himfelf  compofcd  fome  tcmes,  fent  for 
Grinialdi  and  Pcreira,  two  midionaries,  to  play  \tpon  an 
organ  and  an  harpficord  that  they  had  formerly  prefcntcd 
htm  with  :  he  greatly  admired  the  I'wcctncfs  of  our  Euro- 
pean airs,  and  feemcd  to  take  great  pitafure  in  them  ;  then 
ordered  his  muficians  to  pl.iy  a  Chincfe  air  upon  their  in- 
ftruments,  and  at  the  fame  time  played  himfelf  in  a  very 
graceful  manner. 

While  the  emperor's  muficians  were  playing,  Pereira 
took  hi-;  pocket-book  and  pricked  down  all  the  tune,  and 
when  they  had  made  an  etid  rcpc:ucd  it  without  miflTing 
one  note,  which  fo  aftoniftied  the  emperor,  that  he  be- 
itowcd  great  encomiums  upon  the  juftjicfs,  harmony,  and 
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facility  of  the  European  mufic;  but  that  which  furprifed 
him  moft  was,  ihct  the  miflSonary  had  learnt  an  air  in  fo 
fliort  a  time,  that  had  given  him  and  his  muficians  fo  much 
trouble,  and  that  by  the  affillance  of  cbara£lers  he  could 
recoiled  it  at  pleafure. 

The  emperor,  to  be  more  fully  perfuaded,  fung  feveral 
different  airs,  which  Pereira  pricked  down  in  his  bookalfo, 
and  then  repeated  them  with  great  accuracy  and  juftneis: 
this  alfo  pleafed  the  emperor  fo  well,  that  he  owned  the 
European  mufic  to  be  incomparable,  and  that  Pereira  had 
not  his  equal  in  the  whole  empire.  This  prince  after- 
wards eftabliftied  an  academy  of  rnufic,  anJ  made  the  moft 
fkilful  pcrfons  of  that  fcience  members  of  it. 

The  Chinefe  have  invented  eight  forts  of  mufical  in- 
ftruments,  which  they  imagine  have  the  neareft  refem- 
bbnce  to  the  human  voice;  fome  arc  of  metal,  like  our 
bells ;  one  has  fome  refemblance  to  our  tru;r.pet :  they 
have  wind  inftruments  of  two  or  three  forts,  as  flutes,  and 
a  kind  of  fmall  organ,  which  yields  an  agreeable  found. 
They  have  alfo  inltruments  with  ftrings,  which  are  gene- 
rally o{  filk,  as  cynibals  and  violins,  each  with  only  three 
ftrings :  they  have  another  inftrumcnt  with  i'even  ftrings, 
that  is  much  efteemed,  and  not  difagreeable  when  played 
upon  by  a  fkiifu!  hand  :  they  have  alfo  feveral  kinds  of 
drums,  compofed  of  (kins,  fome  of  which  are  (b  heavy 
that  they  are  obliged  to  place  them  on  a  piece  or  wood. 

They  are  pretty  well  vcrfed  in  arithmetic,  of  whiclv 
their  books  contain  the  four  prir.cipal  rules,  aJdition, 
fubftradtion,  multiplication,  and  divifion.  Yet  it  is  not 
by  calculation  that  they  put  them  in  pra^Lice,  for  they 
have  nothing  like  our  figures  by  which  they  can  perform 
the  operation.  This  is  done  by  an  inftrument  coiifilting 
of  a  (mall  board  crolled  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  oy  ten 
or  twelve  parallel  rods,  with  a  feparatiop  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  one  of  the  fides :  upon  thefe  rods  arc  fmall 
ivory  balls,  that  flip  up  and  down  ;  the  two  which  arc  i:i  the 
upper  diviiion  of  each  rod  (land  each  for  five,  and  five  balls 
below  for  units. 

In  joining  and  feparating  the  balls  they  reckon  as  we 
do  with  counters,  but  with  fuch  eafe  and  roadinefs  that, 
Du  Halde  fays,  the  Europtanr,  with  the  aftiftance  of  figures, 
are  not  near  (o  quick  as  the  Chinefe  in  calling  up  the  mo(t 
confiderablc  fijms. 

Their  geometry  is  very  fuperficial  ;  however,  they  nei- 
ther want  (kill  nor  exadtncfs  in  meafuring  their  land,  and 
their  method  of  furveying  is  cafy  and  certain. 

The  other  parts  of  the  mathematics  were  unknown  to 
the  Chinefe  till  they  were  vifited  by  the  mi(rionaries.  The 
emperor  Cang-hi  was  never  weary  of  feeing  and  bearing 
of  them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  jefiiits  being  lenfible  how 
necelTary  it  was  for  them  to  procure  his  protedtion,  omitted 
nothing  capable  of  exciting  his  curiofity. 

To  give  him  an  infight  into  optics,  they  made  him  a  pre- 
(ent  of  a  femi-cylinder  of  a  light  wood,  with  a  convex- 
glafs  placed  in  the  middle  of  its  axis;  which  being  turned 
towards  any  objedt,  pamted  the  image  within  the  tube  to 
a  great  nicety. 

The  emperor,  greatly  pleafed  with  fuch  an  unufual 
fight,  defired  to  have  a  machine  placed  in  his  garden  at 
Pekin,  in  which,  without  being  feen  himfelf,  he  might 
fee  every  thing  that  pafled  in  the  ftrcets  and  nei'^hbournig 
places.  For  this  purpofe  they  prepared  an  objeft-glafs  of 
much  greater  diameter,  and  made  in  the  thickeft  garden- 
wall  a  window  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  bafis  of  which 
was  towards  the  garden,  and  the  point  towards  the  flreet : 
at  the  point  they  fixed  a  convex-glafs,  oppofite  the  place 
where  there  was  the  greateft  concourfc  of  people,  and  ;.t  the 
bafe  made  a  large  clofet  (hut  up  clofe  on  all  fides  and  very 
dark.  Tncre  the  emperor  came  with  his  queens  to  ob- 
I'crve  the  lively  images  of  every  thing  that  pafled  in  the 
ftreets,  a  fight  that  pleafed  him  extremely ;  but  it  charm- 
ed the  ladies  a  great  deal  more,  fince  they  could  no  othcr- 
'vifc  behold  this  fpedlacle,  the  cuftoms  of  China  not 
allowing  them  to  go  out  of  the  palace. 

Grimaldi  gave  another  fuiprifing  inftance  of  his  (kill  in 
optics,  in  the  jefuits  gardens  at  Peking.  He  made  upon  the 
four  v/;.Ils  four  humsn  figures,  each  of  the  f:'.:re  length  as 
the  wall,  whiCh  was  fifty  feet.  As  he  had  perfeftiy  ob- 
ferved  the  rules  of  optics,  nothing  was  feen  in  the  front 
but  mountains,  forelts,  chaces,  and  other  things  of  this 
nature ;  but  at  a  certain  point  they  perceived  the  figure 
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of  a  man  well  made  and  well  proportioned.  The  em- 
peror honoured  the  jefuits  houfe  with  his  prefence,  and 
for  a  long  time  beheld  thefe  figures  with  admiration. 
The  grandees  and  principal  mandarines,  who  came  in 
crowds,  were  equally  furprifed  ;  but  what  ftruck  them 
moft,  was  to  fee  the  figures  fo  regular  and  exaiSt  upon 
irregular  walls,  that  in  many  places  had  large  windows 
and  doors. 

In  catoptrics  they  prefented  the  emperor  with  telefcopes 
of  all  forts,  and  glalles  ior  diminilTiing,  magnifying,  and 
multiplying.  Among  other  things  they  made  him  a  prefent 
of  a  tube,  formed  like  a  prifm,  nr.ving  eight  fides,  which 
being  placed  parallel  with  the  horizon,  prefented  eight  dif- 
ferent fcenes  in  io  lively  a  manner,  that  they  might  be 
miUaken  for  the  objedls  themfelves.  Thcj'  gave  him  another 
tube,  in  which  was  a  polygon-glafs,  that  by  its  different 
faces  coUedled  into  one  image  feveral  parts  of  different  ob- 
jects ;  fo  that  inftead  of  a  landfcape,  woods,  flocks,  and 
other  things  reprefented  in  z  picture,  was  diftindly  feen 
an  human  face  or  fome  other  figure.  They  likewife  amulcd 
the  emperor  with  the  fhadovvs  of  a  magic  lanthern. 

Nor  was  perfpetlive  forgotten.  I'hree  paintings  were 
fhown  in  the  jefuits  garden  at  Pekin  ;  the  mandarines 
flocked  thither  out  of  curiofity  to  fee  them,  and  were 
equally  frruck  with  the  fight.  They  could  not  conceive 
how  it  was  poflible  on  a  plain  cloch  to  reprefent  porticoes, 
galleries,  halls,  viftos,  and  roads,  that  feemed  to  extend 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  that  fo  naturally  that 
at  the  firil  fight  they  were  deceived. 

In  explaining  flatics  they  Ciowed  the  emperor  a  ma- 
chine, the  principal  parts  of  which  were  only  tour  knotch- 
ed  wheels  and  an  iron  grapple.  By  the  help  of  this  ma- 
chine a  child  without  dimculty  raifed  feveral  thoufand 
•weight,  and  ftood  firm  againfl:  the  efforts  of  twenty  ftrong 
men.  Some  pneumatic  machines  alfo  greitly  excited  the 
emperor's  curiofity.  They  caufed  a  waggon  to  be  made  of 
light  wood,  about  two  feet  long,  in  the  middle  of  which 
they  placed  a  veliW  full  of  live  coals,  and  upon  it  an 
seolipile,  the  wind  of  which  came  through  a  little  pipe  up- 
on a  kind  of  wheel  made  like  the  fails  of  a  wind-mill. 
This  fmall  wheel  turned  another,  and  by  that  means  fct 
the  waggon  in  motion  for  two  hours  together.  The  fame 
contrivance  was  likewife  fixed  to  a  little  fhip  with  four 
■wheels  :  the  asolipile  was  hid  under  the  deck,  and  the  v^'ind 
proceeding  out  of  two  fmall  pipes  filled  the  fails,  and  made 
the  Clip  wheel  about  a  long  time  ;  the  artifice  being  con- 
cealed, nothing  was  heard  but  a  noife  like  a  blail  of  wind, 
or  like  that  which  water  makes  about  a  veilel. 

In  (hort,  they  prefented  the  emperor  repeating-watches, 
clocks  with  chimes,  barometers,  and  thermometers,  which 
were  fent  them  for  that  purpofe  by  feveral  European  prin- 
ces. All  thefe  different  inventions,  till  then  unknown  to 
the  Chi^iefe,  fomewhat  lowered  their  nacural  pride,  and 
fo  far  raifed  their  opinion  of  foreigners,  that  they  began  to 
look  upon  the  Europeans  as  their  mafters. 

It  ought  not  however  to  be  omitted,  that  no  nation 
■whatever  has  applied  more  conftantly  to  aftronomy  than 
the  Chincfe,  who  have  made  obfervations  in  all  ages,  and 
from  the  earliell:  times  have  appointed  perfons  to  watch  the 
heavens  night  and  day;  and  this  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal employments  of  the  learned.  Hence  they  have  an 
account  of  an  eclipfe  two  thoufand  ens  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift :  and  Gaubil  obferves, 
that  from  above  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  fame 
aera,  they  have  given  the  number  and  extent  of  their  con- 
ftellation?,  what  ffars  anfwered  the  folftices  and  equinoxes, 
the  declination  of  the  ftars,  the  diflance  of  the  tropics  and 
the  two  poles.  He  adds,  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
motion  of  the  fun  and  moon  from  vvcfl:  to  eaft,  and  like- 
■wifeof  the  planets  and  fixed  ftars,  though  they  did  net  de- 
termine the  motion  of  the  latter  till  four  hundred  vea.'s 
after  Chrift.  But  Le  Compte  obferves,  that  the  aftrono- 
mciS,  when  he  was  in  China,  were  very  unfKilful,  and 
took  little  care  to  improve  that  fcience  ;  for  provided  their 
jalary  was  paid,  they  were  in  no  great  trouble  about  the 
changes  that  happen  m  the  fky  :  but  if  an  eclipfe  or  comet 
appears,  they  dare  not  be  fo  negligent. 

Though  the  Chinel'e  aftronomy  is  of  an  antienter  date 
than  that  of  anv  other  nation  in  the  world  ;  yet  the  fame 
author  obferves,  that  they  reafon  as  abfurdly  on  this  fub- 
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fancy  that  in  the  heavens  is  a  dragon  of  a  proditrious  fize, 
who  is  a  p.'oleffed  enemy  to  the  fun  and  moon,  lind  ready 
at  all  times  to  eat  them  up.  They  therefore  jio  fooner 
perceive  an  eclipfe,  than  they  make  a  terrible  noife  with 
their  drums  and  brafs  kettles,  till  the  monft'^r  beino- 
frighted,  lets  go  his  prey.  Even  the  chief  mandarines  fall 
on  their  knees  in  a  court  of  the  palace,  and  frequently 
bovv  towards  the  fun,  ftriking  the  ground  with  their  fore- 
heads, to  exprels  their  pity  tor  that  orb,  or  rather  to  beg 
ot  the  dragon  not  to  deprive  the  world  of  its  li'^ht. 


Thus  though  the  learned  are  free  from  thl 


and 
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jeci,  as  thofs  who  are  moft  ignorant  and  illiterate.     I'hey 


are  perfuaded  that  eclipfes  are  owing  to  nat-jiv.i  caules; 
yet,  from  the  prevalence  of  cuftom,  they  continue  the:e 
ridiculous  ceremonies,  which  are  practifed  in  the  fame 
manner  in  all  p:-.rts  of  .he  empire. 

1  he  Chineie  aftronomsrs  every  rear  con-pofe  a  calendar, 
or  almanac,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  emperor's  eJift, 
by  which  all  are  forb'd,  under  pain  of  death,  to  ufeor  to  pub- 
lifli  any  other  c.nLndar  ;  and  of  this  work  Teveral  millions  of 
copies  are  annually  fold. 

The  Chiaefe  year  begins  from  the  conjuiiflicn  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  or  from  the  neaaTi:  ne.v  moon  to  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  Aqu::rius,  which,  according  to  us,  is  the 
fign  which  the  fun  enters  about  the  tenth  of  January,  and 
ftays  there  till  the  fame  day  in  Feorua.-y  :  from  this  point 
their  fpring  begins ;  the  fifteenth  degree  of  Taurus  is  the 
point  that  determines  the  beginning  of  their  fummer;  the 
fifteenth  of  Leo,  their  autumn;  and  the  fifteenth  of  Scorpio, 
their  winter. 

They  ha\e  tv/elve  lunar  months,  among  which  fome 
confift  of  twenty-nine  days  and  fome  of  thirty;  and  every 
five  years  they  have  an  intercalary  month  to  adjuft  the 
lunations  v.itn  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  They,  like  us, 
divide  the  weeks  according  to  the  order  of  the  planets,  to 
each  of  which  they  afTign  four  conftellaMons,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  after  the  twenty-eight,  which  fucceed  each 
other  by  fevtn  and  feven,  they  return  to  thefirft. 

Their  day,  like  ours,  begins  at  midnight,  and  ends  at 
the  mid-n:ght  following;  but  they  are  only  divided  into 
tv.elve  equal  hours,  each  of  which  contains  tv/o  of  thofs 
ufed  by  us. 

The  Chinefe  have  not  neglecled  the  art  of  medicine; 
they  applied  themfelves  to  it  from  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
empire,  and  have  many  authors  who  treat  of  that  fubjecl ; 
but  as  they  have  little  fkill  in  natural  philofophy,  and  par- 
ticularly in  anatomy,  they  have  not  made  the  fame  pro- 
grels  as  0"r  European  phyficians. 

They  fiipp,,fe  that  the  body  in  its  mufcles,  veins,  and 
arteries,  refembles  a  kind  of  lute,  or  a  mufical  inftru- 
ment,  whofe  firings  have  various  founds,  according  as  they 
aie  braced  ;  that  all  thefe  have  a  certain  kind  of  tempe- 
rament proper  to  themfelves  by  reafon  of  their  fic;ure,  fitu- 
ation,  and  various  ufes  ;  and  thus  the  different  pulfes  are 
marks  by  which  they  can  infallibly  judge  of  their  difpo- 
fition,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  firing  by  the  different  degree 
of  teniion,  or  its  being  touched  in  one  place  or  another,  in 
a  manner  more  ftrong  or  more  gentle,  ftiews  if  it  be  too 
loofe  or  too  much  extended. 

By  the  beating  of  the  pulfe  they  pretend  to  know  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  ia  what  part  of  the  body  it  refides"; 
indeed,  all  their  fkilful  phyficians  by  this  means  dilcover 
pretty  exactly  the  fymptoms  of  diftcmpers  ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
this  that  has  rendered  the  Chi.aefe  phyficians  fo  famous. 

When  they  attend  a  lick  perlbn  they  lay  his  arm  up- 
on a  pillow,  and  then  they  place  their  four  fingers  upon 
the  artery,  fometimes  hard  and  fometimes  gently;  they 
take  time  to  examine  the  beating,  and  diftiiiguifh  the  dif- 
ferences according  as  the  mo'.ion  is  more  or  bis  quick,  full 
or  flender,  uniform  or  irregular;  v/hich  they  obfcrve  with 
the  utmoft  attention,  and  afterwards,  v.'::hout  afking  the 
patient,  tell  him  where  his  pain  lies,  whether  in  the  head, 
ftomach,  or  belly  ;  or  whether  it  be  the  liver  or  fp'een 
that  is  affected.  They  alfo  tell  when  he  ihal!  obtain  eafe, 
and  when  the  difte.mper  will  leave  him.  Irde.:d,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Chinefe  phyfician;  in  this  refpecr,  is  very  ex- 
traordinary and  furprifing. 

Some  phyficians  when  they  vifit  the  Cck  bring  in  their 
chair,  or  by  their  fervant  who  follows  them,  a  cheft  of 
various  drav/ers,  which  are  feparated  into  forty  fmall  com- 
partments well  furnifhed  with  roots  and  limples,  which 
they  .idoiiniftcr  acceding  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe : 
^  thefe 


tliefe  are  either  fudorific,  or  ferve  to  purify  the  blood  and 
humours,  to  difpel  vapours,  to  ftop  fluxes,  to  ftiengthen 
the  ftomach,  or  are  gently  purgative. 

Others  carry  no  cheft,  but  give  a  prefcripti3n,  and  leave 
the  {\c^i.  at  libcrtv  to  take  them  of  him,  or  to  buy  them  of 
the  dru^^ifts,    who  are  to  be  met  with   in    slmoft  every 
c'.ty.    Some  are  above  difpenf;ng  medicines,  and  thefe  re    ■ 
quire  more  for  ihrir  vifits. 

,  The  Chinefe  phyficiaiis,  afttr  having  made  ufe  of  fimple 
dec(jdlio!i>  and  retlured  health,  depend  very  much  upon 
their  cord!  lis  to  extirpate  the  very  root  of  the  difeafc  ;  tliey 
h:.ve  thefe  of  all  for;s,  generally  conipi  f-d  of  herbs,  leaves, 
fruit,  dried  feeds,  and  roots.  Variety  ot  fimples  are  fold  in 
every  city  of  the  empire;  one  province  boi rows  trom  another 
what  it  has  not  itielf,  atid  there  are  fairs,  where  nothing 
but  medicines  are  fold. 

The  ph)ficians  allow  water  to  their  patients,  but  order 
it  to  be  boiled.  They  generally  forbid  all  other  food,  and 
if  the  fick  perfon  is  extremely  hungry,  they  allow  him  to 
lake  but  very  little  ;  for  they  imagine  that,  while  the  body 
is  indifpofed,  the  flomach  is  unfit  to  perform  its  fundlons, 
and  that  the  digeftion  made  in  this  condition  is  always  per- 
nicious. 


SECT.    vir. 

Of  their  puhhc  Buildings,  particularly  the  great  Jf''all,  which 
divides  Tarlar-j  from  China  ;  thePagods  or  Tcmpla  ;  the  China 
T(iw:r  ;  ike  'Triumphal  Jrches,  the  Bridges,  and  Roads. 

THE  celebrated  great  wall,  v/liich  divides  China  from 
Tartary,  excels  all  the  fortiikations  attempted  by 
thi.  antients  it  being  fifteen  hundred  miles  long,  and  con- 
tinued through  three  gre^t  provinces.  It  is  Itrengthened  by 
to.'.ers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  walls  of  the  cities  : 
the  gates  are  fortified  on  the  fide  of  China  with  large  forts, 
and  where  the  paiTcs  might  be  more  eafily  forced,  they  have 
raifed  two  or  three  bulwarks  behind  each  other,  that  each 
may  afford  a  mutual  d.  f  .nee. 

As  China  ^s  divided  from  Tartary  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, ih.'wall  has  been  carried  over  them.  It  begins  at  a 
lar^e  bulwark  of  Hone,  r..ifed  in  the  fea  to  the  calt  ot  Pe- 
kin,  and  al  noft  in  the  fame  latitude,  it  being  in  forty  de- 
grees two  minutes.  It  is  built  like  the  walls  of  the  com- 
mon cities  of  the  empire,  hut  much  wider,  and  confifts 
chiefly  of  brick,  bound  with  fuch  ftrong  mortar,  that,  tho' 
it  has  laRcd  ftveral  centuries,  it  is  ftill  pretty  entire:  it  is 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  fo  broad,  that 
five  or  fix  horfcmcn  may  travel  a-breaft  with  eafe.  Some 
parts  of  the  wall  are,  however,  only  of  earth,  which  is  in 
particular  places  cafed  on  the  outfide.  This  wall  was 
railed  above  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  by  the  empercr 
Chihohamti,  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  neighbour- 
in"  1  artars,  and,  as  Le  Compte  obferves,  was  one  of  the 
grcateft  and  inaddcft  undei  takings  ever  known  ;  for  though 
it  was  prudent  to  guard  the  ealleft  avenues,  nothing,  he 
.•'dds  co.ild  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  them  to  carry  their 
wall  to  the  top  of  fome  precipices,  which  the  birds  can 
(carce  rtath  with  their  wings,  and  which  it  is  impolfiblc 
the  Tartarian  horfc  fliould  alcend.  If  they  fancied  that 
an  a:  my  might  have  clambered  up  thither,  how  could  they 
imagine  that  fo  .low  a  wall  could  be  any  defence  ?  As  for 
niy  part,  h."  continues,  I  admire  how  the  mi-terials  were 
conveyed  thiiher.  'I'his  was  not  done  without  a  valt  ex- 
ptiice,  and  the  lofs  of  more  men  than  could  have  perifhed 
hv  the  grcutcft  fury  of  their  enemies.  It  is  faid  that,  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  Chinefe  emperors,  this  wall  was  guard- 
ed by  a  million  of  foldiers  ;  but  as  that  part  of  Tartary 
now  belongs  to  China,  they  are  content  with  manning  well 
the  nioll  dangerous  and  belt  fortified  parts  of  it. 

Among  ti.c  forticlles  of  the  kiiigi'.om  there  arc  about 
one  thoufand  ol  the  liilf  rate,  the  reil  fcarcely  deferve  the 
n.inie.  The  cities  arc  divided  into  three  claifes ;  o(  the 
iiifl  tlxie  are  above  one  hundred  and  fixty,  of  the  fcccnJ 
f.vo  hu:idred  and  (eventy,  and  of  the  third  above  twelve 
bundled,  befiJes  near  three  hundred  walled  cities,  which 
tJiey  omit  in  this  calculation  as  not  worth  obfcrving,  tho' 
mo'.l  of  them  are  trading  places,  well  inhabited.  The  vil- 
l:'.gf-s  lire  numberleft,  elpecally  thole  of  the  fouthern  pro- 
vince? ;  and  m  th'.'fe  of  Chanii  and  Chenfi  moft  of  them 
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are  furroundcd  with  walls  and  good  ditches,  with  iron 
gates,  which  the  country  people  Ihut  at  night,  and  guard 
in  the  dav-time,  to  protect  them  from  robbers,  and  (rum 
the  foldiers,  who,  in  fpite  of  their  ofTictrs,  would  infult 
them  as  they  pafs  bv. 

Among  the  buildings  moft  worthy  of  nctice,  we  ought 
not  to  omit  tiieir  pagods,  or  temples,  erected  by  the  (uper- 
itition  of  the  princes  and  people  to  their  fabulous  deities. 
Thefe  aie  very  numerous;  the  moft  celebrated  of  them 
are  built  en  barren  mountains,  to  uhich  the  indullry  of 
me  people  ha«  given  beauties  denied  them  by  nature.  The 
channel?  formed  in  the  rocks  to  convey  the  water  from  the 
blights  into  refervoiis  made  for  that  purpole,  with  the 
gardens,  groves,  and  grottos,  formed  in  the  rocks  for  fhcl- 
tcr  aiiainit  the  heat  ot  the  climate,  render  thefe  folitudes 
extremely  delightful.  Thefe  temples  partly  confift  of  por- 
ticos, paved  with  large  fquare  flones,  and  partly  of  halis 
that  have  a  communiration  by  long  galleries,  adrrned 
with  Itatucs  of  Itone,  and  fometimes  of  braf;.  The  rjo  s 
of  thele  Itruiftures  fhine  with  very  beautiful  green  and 
yellow  tiles,  and  the  corners  are  embeliiflied  with  diagons 
of  the  fame  colours,  projeiSling  forward.  Moft  of  thele 
pagods  have  a  lofty  tower,  terminated  by  a  dome,  to  v.  hich 
they  afcend  by  a  winding  ftair-cafe.  Under  this  dome  is 
commonly  a  fquare  temple,  which  is  often  adorned  with 
mofaic-work,  and  the  walls  covered  with  the  figures  of 
animals  and  monftcrs  in  relievo.  Of  this  form  are  moit  of 
the  temples,  and  thefe  are  alfo  the  habitations  ot  the 
bonzes. 

The  towers  ere£led  in  almoft  every  city  are  their  prin- 
cipal ornaments,  and  among  thefe  that  of  Nanking  is  the 
moft  famous.  This  is  called  the  China-tower.  It  joins 
the  temple  of  Gratitude,  which  is  erected  on  a  maftive  ba- 
fis,  built  with  bricks,  and  furrounded  with  rails  of  unpo- 
lifhed  marble.  The  afcent  to  it  is  by  a  ftair-cafe  of  ten  or 
twelve  Iteps,  which  lead  to  the  hall.  This  room,  which 
ferves  for  the  temple,  is  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  ftands 
on  a  Imall  marble  bafts,  that  projects  two  feet  all  round, 
beyond  the  reft  of  the  wall.  The  front  is  adorned  with  a 
gallery,  and  feveral  pillars  ;  the  roofs,  which  in  Chiija  are 
generally  two,  one  next  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  a  nar- 
rower over  that,  are  covered  with  green  fliii.ing  tiles; 
and  on  the  infide  the  cieling  is  painted,  and  formed  of  It- 
tle  pieces  differently  wrought  one  within  the  other,  which 
the  Chinefe  etteem  very  ornamental.  Indeed,  fuch  a  med- 
ley of  beams,  joifts,  rafters,  and  pinions,  appear  extremely 
fingular  and  furprizing  to  an  European,  who  naturally 
thinks  that  fuch  a  work  muft  be  very  expenfive;  but,  in 
reality,  all  this  proceeds  from  the  ignorance  of  the  work- 
men, who  are  unacquainted  with  the  noble  fimplicity 
which  renders  our  buildings  at  once  folid  and  beautiful. 
The  hall  receives  no  light  but  through  the  doors,  of  which 
there  are  three  very  large  ones  on  the  eaft  fide,  that  open 
into  the  China-tower. 

This  la(t  ftruiSture  makes  a  part  of  the  above  temple,  and 
is  of  an  odlagon  figure,  about  forty  feet  wide,  fo  that  each 
fide  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  length.  A  wall  of  the  fame 
form  is  built  round  it,  at  the  diftancc  of  two  fathoms  and 
a  half,  and  being  of  a  moderate  height,  fupports  a  roof  co- 
vered with  (hining  tiles,  that  fesms  to  proceed  from  the 
tower,  and  forms  underneath  a  pretty  kind  of  gallery. 
The  tower  is  nine  ftories  high,  each  ado  ned  with  a  cor- 
nice three  feet  above  the  windows,  and  adorned  with  a  roof 
like  that  of  the  gallery,  except  its  not  projecting  fo  far,  and 
thele,  like  the  tower,  decreafe  in  breadtti  as  they  increafe 
in  height.  The  outfide  of  this  ftrudture  is  encrufted  with 
a  coarfe  china-ware,  which  has,  in  a  great  meafure,  retain- 
ed its  beauty,  though  the  tower  has  been  ere£ted  between 
three  and  four  hundred  years.  The  ftair-cafe,  which  is  on 
the  infide,  is  narrow,  and  the  fteps  very  high.  Each  ftory 
has  a  room  with  a  painted  cieling,  and  in  the  walls  of  the 
upper  rooms  are  leveral  fmall  niches,  with  gilt  idols  in 
relievo,  forming  a  pretty  kind  of  inlaid  work.  The  firft 
floor  is  moft  lofty ;  but  the  reft  are  all  of  an  equal  height, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  work  is  a  thick  f  oic,  that  ftands  upon 
the  floor  of  the  eighth  ftory,  and  reaches  more  than  thirty 
feet  above  the  roof.  A  kind  of  fpiral  line  like  a  fcrcw 
winds  round  at  feveral  feet  diftan'e  from  the  pole,  and  on 
the  top  is  placed  a  golden  ball,  of  an  extraordinary  magni- 
tude. The  height  of  the  whole  tower,  from  the  ground 
to  the  ball,  is  above  two  hundred  feet. 

Triumphal 
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Triumphal  arches  are  very  numerous  in  every  city,  but 
many  of  them  are  unworthy  of  notice.  Thofe  at  Nin^- 
po  have  generally  three  gates,  a  large  one  in  the  middle, 
and  two  fmall  ones  on  the  fides  ;  the  pillars,  confifting  of 
ftone,  make  the  door- ports  ;  the  entatlatiire  is  compofed  of 
three  or  four  faces,  generally  without  projection,  and  with- 
out any  molding  except  the  lafl,  or  the  lall:  but  one,  which 
is  in  the  place  of  a  trize,  and  on  which  they  engrave  an 
infcription.  The  two  other  gates  are  made  in  the  fame 
manner,  only  proportionably  lefs.  Upon  thsfe  triumphal 
arches,  which  feldom  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in 
height,  are  the  figures  of  men,  flowers,  birds,  and  other 
ornaments,  in  relievo,  that  projeiS  fo  much,  as  to  be  al- 
moft  feparated  from  the  work. 

The  canals,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  are,  per- 
haps, the  noblefl  works  of  the  Chinefe,  confidering  their 
great  extent,  and  their  being  cafed  on  each  fide  with  a  wall 
of  large  ftones,  and  fometimes  with  marble.  The  commu- 
nication with  the  country  is  rendered  extremely  conveni- 
ient  by  the  bridges  over  the  canals  :  thefe  confilt  of  three, 
{ive,  or  feven  arches,  that  in  the  middle  being  very  high, 
that  barks  may  pafs  through  it.  Some  have  only  one  arch  ; 
as  thefe  are  not  very  thick  towards  the  top,  they  cannot  be 
ftrong,  but  they  anfwer  the  purpofe,  as  no  waggons  are  ever 
ufed  in  China,  and  the  porters  who  carry  bal^s  of  goods  pafs 
oyer  thefe  bridges  by  the  help  of  flairs  on  each  fide,  with 
fieps  about  three  inches  thick.  Some  of  the  bridges  have  three 
cr  four  great  ftones  placed  on  the  top  of  the  piers,  in  the 
form  of  planks,  and  there  are  fome  of  thefe  ftones  eigh- 
teen feet  in  length. 

The  bridges  built  over  the  rivers  are  fon^e  of  them  very 
handfome  ftructures,  and  of  a  furprifing  length  :  of  thefe 
there  is  a  remarkable  one  at  Fau-tcheou-fou,  the  capital 
of  Fo-kien.  The  river'  over  which  it  is  built  is  half  a 
league  in  breadth,  arid  is  feparAfed  into  fmdll  armsiiy  feve- 
Tal  iiiands,  which  are  all'  unit'ecl  by  bridges,  the  principal 
X)f  which  has  above  an  hundred  arches  of  White  ftone, 
with  a  baluftrade  on  each  fide,  handfomely  carved  :  but 
there  is  ftill  a  more  extraoi-'diriary  one  at  Suen  tcheou- 
fou,  which  extends  over  the  point  of  an  atfn  df  ttie  fea, 
■and  is  two  thou fand  five  hundred  Chinefe  feet  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  breadth.  It  Is  fupported  by  two  hoandred 
and  fifty-two  ftrong  prers,  one  hundred  and  twenty-'fix  on 
each  fide.  ■•  i 

A  bridge  two  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  weft  of  PekmiT 
■was  on.e  of  the  fineft  ever  feen,  till  a  part -of  if  was  thrown 
tdown  by  a  fudden  inundation.  It  Was  entirely  Of  white 
marble,  fupported  by  feventy  fmall  pillars, /yi-bich  Were  fe- 
parated by  pann.is  of  fi'ne  marble,  on  which  were  carved 
flowers,  foliages,  birds,  and  (e vera!  forts  of  animils.  At, 
the  eaft  end  .were  two  marble  pedeftals,  one  on  each  fide, 
on  which  were  two  lions  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  un- 
der which  were  fever:il  others  of  a  fmaller  fize.  At  the 
weft  end,  on  two  other  marble  pedeftals, 'ftood  the  figures 
of  two  children  well  executed. 

Where  bridges  could  ii6t"be  built  of  ftone,  they  have' 
contrived  other  methods.  The  famous  ifon'bridge,  as  it 
is  calle'd,  is  the  work  of  a  Chinefe  general  in  former.times. 
On  each  fide  of  the  banks  of  the  Panho,  a  torrent  not  very 
'wide,  though  exceeding  deep,  they  have  built  a  great 
gate,  between  two  ftone  piers  that  are  fix  or '  feven  feet 
'broad,  and  feventeen  or  eighteen' high.  From  each  of  the 
piers  on  the  eaft  fide  hang  four  chains  by  large  rings,,  which 
are  faftcned  to  the  piers  on'the  weftern'  'fide,  and  there 
linked  together  by  fmall  chains,  which  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  net-work,  with  great  rneflies.  ■  On  this  they  have 
laid  thick  planks,  faftcneJ  together;  but  as  .they  do  not 
reach  within  fome  paces  of  the  gate,  on  account  of  the 
bending  of  the  chains,  particularly  when  they  ;'.re  loaded, 
they  have  fupplied  that  defeiSl'  by  a  floor,  fupported  by 
brackets.  On  the  fides  of  thd  planks  they  have  let  up  lit- 
tle Wooden  pilafters,  which  fu'ftain  a  fmall  roof  of  the 
fame  materials,  the  ends  of  Which  reft  on  the  piers. 

The  Chinefe  have  made  other  bridges  in  imitation  of 
this,  and  in  particular  they  have  two  or  three  "fupported 
only  by  thick  ropes  ;  but  thole  bridges,  though  fmall,  are 
tottering  and  inlecure. 

In  the  province  of  Se-tchuen,  they  have  faftened  wooden 

poles  into  the  rocks  of  the  mountains,  and  on  thole  have 

laid  thick  planks,  and  thus   formed  a  kind   of  bridges,  or 

rather  roads  hangir,_  over  the  vallies ;    but  thefe  appear 
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very  dreadful  to  thofe  who  are  unuled  to  them  ;  yet  the 
people  of  the  neighbouring  country  pafs  theii  on  horfe- 
back,  or  on  their  mules,  without  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of 
danger. 

The  Chinefe,  extend  their  care  to  the  high  roads, 
which  they  render  fafe,  handfome,  and  commodious. 
Thefe  are  commonly  very  broad,  and  often  well  pa- 
ved, efpecially  in  the  fouthern  provinces,  where  they 
ufe  neither  waggons  nor  horfes.  They  have  formed 
ways  over  the  higheft  mountains,  by  cutting  through 
rocks,  levelling  the  tops  of  hills,  and  filling  up  the  val- 
ues. In  fome  provinces  the  high  roads  are  lined  on  each 
fide  "with  tall  trees;  and  at  proper  diftances  are  neat  reft- 
ing  places.  Moft  of  the  mandarines,  when  their  office  is 
expired,  on  their  return  to  their  country,  recommend 
themfelves  by  works  of  this  kind.  The  inns  too  are  very 
large  and  handfome  ;  but  thofe  on  the  lefler  roads  are 
wretched  ill  contrived  buildings. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  canals,  in  defcribing 
the  fertility  of  the  country  ;  and  {hall  take  notice  of  fome 
farther  particulars  relating  to  them,  in  Chap.  IX.  where 
we  fhall  treat  of  the  fkill  of  the  Chinefe  in  dragging  their 
barks  up  their  fluices,  and  in  conveying  them  from  one 
canal  to  another. 


SECT.     VIII. 

Of  the  Houfes  of  the  Chinefe,  and  their  Furniture,  Of  the 
Cities  of  the  Chinefe  in  general.,  and  a  particular  Defcription 
of  Pekin,  and  of  the  Imperial  Palace  in  that  City.  The 
Civil  Policy  olfervcd  in  the  Governme?it  of  the  Cities. 

TH  E  houfes  of  the  middling  fort  of  people  are  very 
plain,  for  they  have  no  regard  to  any-thing  but 
convenience.  They  commonly  begin  with  eredling  pil- 
lars, and  placing  the  roof  upon  them ;  for  moft  of  the 
buildings  being  of  wood,  the  foundation  is  feldom  laid 
deeper  than  two  feet.  They  fometimes  build  their  walls 
of  brick  or  clay;  but  they  have  generally  nothing  more 
than  a  ground-floor,  except  thofe  of  the  merchants,  which 
have  frequently  a  ftory  above  it,  in  which  they  depofit 
their  goods  ;  In  the  cities  almoft  all  the  houfes  are  cover- 
ed with  thick  ridge  tiles.  They  place  the  convex  fides 
downwards,  and  cover  the  chinks  where  the  tiles  join,  by 
laying  on  others  in  a  contrary  pofition.  The  fpars  and 
joifts  are  either  round  or  fquare  ;  upon  thefe  they  lay  ei- 
ther tiles  that  are  large,  fquare,  and  flat,  or  elfe  pieces  of 
board,  or  mats  made  of  reeds,  plaftered  over.  When  it  is 
a  little  dry  they  lay  on  the  tiles,  and,  if  they  can  afford  it, 
join  them  with  roach-lime. 

The  vulgar,  in  building  their  walls,  ufe  unburnt  bricks ; 
only  in  front  they  are  cafed  with  burnt  bricks.  In  fome 
places  they  are  made  with  tempered  clay ;  and  in  others 
of  nothing  but  hUrdles,  covered  with  lime  and  earth.  But 
the  walls  of  the  houfes  of  perlons  of  diftindlion  are  of 
ground  bricks  handfomely  carved,  or  impreffed  with  fi- 
gures in  relievo.  In  fome  provinces  the  houfes  of  the 
villages  are  made  with  earth,  and  the  roof  thatched  •vvith 
reeds,  and  fo  obtufe  that  they  feem  flat. 

The  houfes  of  the  wealthy  are  much  inferior  to  ours, 
for,  befides  the  poornefs  of  the  architeflure,  they  do  not 
ftudy  to  adorn  them.  One  principal  reafon  is,  their  re- 
ceiving no  vifits  in  the  inner  part  of  the  houfe,  but  only 
in  a' kind  of  divan  appointed  for  ceiemonies  ;  this  is  a  ban- 
■querting-room,  all  open,  that  has  no  other  ornament  be- 
fides one  fingle  order  of  wooden  columns,  painted  and  var- 
niftied,  which  ferve  to  fupport  the  roof;  i'o  that  it  is  not 
furprifina;  that  they  fliould  be  fparing  of  fuperfluous  orna- 
ments in  apartnients  frarce  ever  feen  by  ftrangcrs  :  they 
have,  therefore,  neither  tapeftry  hangings,  looking  glades, 
nor  wrought  chairs:  gilding;  are  in  faihion  only  in  the 
apartments  of  the  emperors  or  princes  of  the  blood.  Their 
beds,  which  are  their  principal  ornaments,  are  never  feen 
by  ftrangers ;  fo  that  all  their  magnificence  may  be  re- 
duced to  cabinets,  tables,  varniflied  fcreens,  fome  pic- 
tures, and  feveral  pieces  of  white  lattin,  upon  which  are 
written,  in  large  charadlers,  fentenccs  of  morality,  and 
thefe  are  hung  in  difterent  parts  of  the  chambers.  Velfels 
of  china-ware  are  both  the  common  moveables  and  orna- 
ments of  every  houfe  ;  for  the  tables,  the  fide-boards,  and 
M  -  the 
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kitchen,  is  filled  with  them.  Of  this  ware  is 
made  t'le  i'.(;tr!s  out  of  which  they  eat  and  drink;  they 
have  lik-nvif-  iiir^je  flower-pots  of  it,  jars,  and  other  vefisls 
for  holJii!'  liquids.  The  pictures  with  which  they  adorn 
thtir  ap.iitiiKiUs  have  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  but  the 
bri-^htiicls  of  the  colours;  for  they  are  ignorant  both  of 
peiTpevilive,  and  the  proper  diipofitions  of  lights  and  fhades. 
'I'herc  ai?  a  threat  number  of  painreis  who  rcprefent  on 
the  chanib^r  walls  an  order  of  arciiiteclure,  without  the 
leaft  A  ninietry  ;  they  form  bands  or  fillets  round  the 
roomS)  at  tlie  t(  p  and  bottom,  and  bctv/een  them  columns 
at  an  equal  dillance.  'I'hey  frequently  hang  up  the  pic- 
tures of  thvir  :inctllors,  and  fometiraes  pieces  of  fattin,  on 
which  are  painted  flowers,  fowls,  mountains,  and  palaces. 
7"he  rooms  are  alfo  fometimes  adorned  with  filk  lanterns. 

Though  you  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  bed-cham- 
ber, vet  their  beds  are  very  fine.  In  fummer  they  have 
tjfi'aty  curtains,  cnibroidered  with  flowers,  trees,  and 
birds,  in  gold  and  filk.  Others  have  curtains  of  the  fineft 
gauze,  which  is  fufficient  to  admit  the  air,  and  yet  is 
clofc  enough  to  defend  them  againft  the  flies  and  gnats, 
•which  arc  htic  in  tolerable  in  the  night.  In  winter  they 
make  ufe  of  coarfe  fattin,  embroidered  with  dragons  and 
other  fii^ures,  and  the  counterpane  is  in  the  fame  taffe. 
They  do  not  ufe  fe.nhcr- beds,  but  their  cotton  quilts  are 
very  thick  :  tluir  bedftcads  are  of  joiners  work,  adorned 
with  carved  figures,  fome  of  which  are  very  handfome. 

Melt  of  the  cities  of  China  rcfcmble  each  other  (o 
nearly,  that  the  feeing  of  one  is  almcft  fufficient  to  enter- 
.  tain  a  perfect  idea  of  the  reft.  They  are  generally  fquare, 
when  the  ground  will  permit,  and  encompafTed  by  high 
walls,  defended  by  towers,  built  as  buttreffes  as  conveni- 
ent diflaiices,  and  fonic  have  ditches  either  dry  or  wet. 
Within  the  cities  are  nlfo  other  towers  either  round,  hex- 
agonal, or  octagonal,  and  eight  or  nine  flories  high  ;  tri- 
umphal arches  in  the  ftrceis  ;  tolerably  handfome  tem- 
ples, confecratcd  to  their  idols,  or  creiled  in  honour  of 
their  heroes,  and  thofc  who  have  been  of  important  fervice 
to  the  ftate.  In  fine,  there  are  public  buildings  more  re- 
markable for  their  great  extent  than  for  their  magnificence. 
To  which  we  may  add,  many  large  fquares,  iind  long 
flrects,  in  fome  cities  very  wide,  and  in  others  narrow, 
with  houfes  on  each  fide,  that  have  only  a  ground-floor, 
or  one  flory  at  moft. 

Having  thus  dcfcribed  the  cities  of  China,  in  general, 
we  fliall  give  a  particular  defcription  of  Pekin,  or  Peking 
the  refidence  of  the  emperor. 

Pckin,  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire  of  China,  and 
the  oidinary  relidcnce  of  the  emperors,  is  fituated  in  the 
40th  degree  of  north  latitude,  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  20 
leagues  dirtant  from  the  great  wall.  Its  neighbourhood 
to  the  fca  on  the  eaft,  and  the  great  canal  on  the  fouth, 
afford  it  a  communication  with  fcvcral  fine  provinces,  from 
which  it  draws  great  part  of  its  fubfiftence.  It  is  an  oblong 
fquare,  and  is  divided  into  two  cities  :  that  which  contains 
the  emperors  palace  is  called  the  Tartar  city,  becaufe 
the  houfes  were  given  to  the  Tartars  when  the  prefent  fa- 
mily came  to  the  throne;  and  they  rcfufing  to  fuffer  the 
Chineic  to  inhabit  it,  forced  them  to  live  without  the  walls, 
where  they  in  a  fliort  time  built  a  new  city;  which,  by 
being  joined  to  the  other,  renders  the  whole  of  an  irre- 
gular forr.i,  fix  leagues  in  compafs. 

The  walls  and  gates  of  Pekin  are  of  a  furprifing  height, 
fo  that  they  hide  the  whole  city;  and  are  fo  broad,  tl;at 
centinels  are  placed  upon  them  on  horfcback  ;  for  there  are 
flopes  within  the  city  of  confiderable  length,  by  which 
horfcmcn  may  afcend  the  walls;  and  in  fcveral  places  there 
.Tre  houfes  built  for  the  guard.  Upon  thefe  walls  towers 
are  eredlcJ  within  bow-ftiot  of  each  other;  and,  at  proper 
diftances  there  is  placed  one  of  an  extraordinary  height,  in 
which  m:'.y  be  ftationcd  a  fmall  body  of  referve.  The  gates 
arc  neither  cmbeliiflicd  with  ftatues,  nor  other  carving,  all 
their  beauty  confifting  in  their  prodigious  height,  which 
at  a  diftancc  gives  them  a  noble  appearance.  Thefe  are 
nine  in  number  ;  all  ate  well  arched,  and  fupport  very  large 
pavilions  nine  ftories  high,  each  ftory  having  openings 
cither  of  windows  or  port-holes;  and  on  the  lowcft  ftory 
is  a  large  hall,  where  the  officers  and  foldiers  retire  who 
come  off  the  guard.  Before  each  gate  is  an  open  fpace  of 
about  three  hundred  and  fixty  feet,   which  fcrvcs  for  a 


parade,  furrounded  by  a  femi-circular  wall,  equal  in  heichc 
and  breadth  to  that  which  inclofes  the  city  ;  and  into  this 
parade  you  enter,  not  at  the  tioiit,  but  at  the  fide  wall, 
where  you  pafs  to  the  gate  which  commands  the  country  ; 
and  proceeding  through  it,  turn  to  the  right,  and  come  to 
a  fecond  tower  which  commands  the  city,  and  has  a  gate 
like  the  former ;  but  the  gate-way  is  fo  long  that  it  grows 
dark  in  the  middle.  The  arches  of  the  gitcs  are  built  of 
marble,  and  the  reft  with  large  bricks,  cemented  with 
excellent  mortar.  The  ditch  is  dry,  but  very  broad  and 
deep ;  and  the  city  is  as  regularly  defended  by  a  flrong  gar- 
rifon,  as  if  the  people  were  under  the  coniioual  dread  of 
a  fiege. 

Moft  of  the  ftreets  are  built  in  a  dire£l  line,  the  largeft 
are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  broad,  and  a  league 


in  length.  The  (hops  where  they  fell  filks  and  .China- 
ware  generally  take  up  the  whole  ftreet,  and  afford  a  very 
agreeable  profpect.  Each  fhop-keeper  places  before  his 
(hop,  on  a  fmall  kind  of  pedeftal,  a  board  about  twenty 
feet  high,  painted,  varnifhed,  and  often  gilt,  on  which 
are  written  in  large  characters,  the  names  of  the  feveral 
commodities  he  fells.  Thefe  being  placed  on  each  fide  of 
the  ftreet,  at  nearly  an  equal  diftance  from  each  other, 
have  a  very  prety  appearance ;  but  the  houfes  are  poorly 
built  in  front,  and  very  low,  moft  of  them  having  only  a 
ground  floor,  and  none  exceeding  one  ftory  above  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  furprifing  than  to  behold  the  in- 
numerable multitudes  who  crowd  thefe  ftreets,  without 
feeing  one  fingle  woman  among  them ;  and  the  confufion 
occafioned  by  a  vaft  number  of  camels,  horfes,  mules, 
afles,  chairs,  waggons,  and  carts ;  without  reckoning  the- 
crowds  of  one  or  two  hundred  men  who,  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  are  gathered  about  fortune-tellers,  players 
at  cups  and  balls,  ballad  fingers,  or  to  hear  a  fellow  read 
a  comical  ftory  to  make  them  merry :  or  to  lilten  to  the 
quack  doftors,  who  diftribute  their  medicines,  and  with 
many  rhetorical  flourilhes  explain  their  wonderful  effetSts. 
Befides,  the  ftreets  are  always  incommoded  with  cither 
mud  or  duft  ;  hence  both  winter  and  fummer  are  equally 
troublefome  to  thofe  who  walk  abroad  ;  for  tho  dirt  fpoils 
their  filk  boots,  and  the  duft  fticks  to  their  cloaths,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  made  of  fattin,  which  they  have  a  way 
of  oiling  to  give  it  a  greater  luftre.  There  is  indeed  fo 
much  duft  raifed  by  the  multitude  of  horfes,  that  the  city 
is  conftantly  covered  with  a  cloud  of  it,  wbich'gcts  into 
the  houfes  and  penetrates  into  the  clofeft  clofets  ;  fo  that, 
notwithftanding  all  their  care,  their  goods  are  full  of  it. 
Indeed  they  ftrive  to  alleviate  this  inconvenience  by  con- 
tinually fprinkling  the  ftreets,  but  ftiU  there  is  fo  much 
left  as  is  prejudicial  both  to  health  and  cleanlinefs. 

Of  all  the  buildings  in  this  great  city  the  moft  remarks 
able  is  the  imperial  palace,  the  grandeur  of  which  does 
not  confift  fo  much  in  the  noblcncfs  and  elegance  of  the  ar- 
chitecture, as  in  the  multitude  of  its  buildings,  courts,  and-- 
gardens,  all  regularly  difpofed  ;  for  within  the  walls  arc 
not  only  the  emperor's  houfe,  but  a  little  town,  inhabited 
by  the  officers  of  the  court  and  a  multitude  of  artificers 
employed  and  kept  by  the  emperor;  but  the  houfes  of  the 
courtiers  and  artificers  are  low  and  ill  contrived. 

The  inner  palace  contains  nine  courts  built  in  one  line, 
without  mentioning  the  wings  which  contain  the  kitchens, 
ftables,  and  other  offices.  The  arches  through  which  you 
pafs  .*"rom  one  to  the  other  are  of  marble,  and  over  each  is  a 
large  fquare  building,  in  akind  of  Gothic  tafte,  for  the  timbers 
of  the  roof  projefting  from  the  wall  are  formed  by  other 
pieces  of  wood  into  a  kind  of  cornice,  that  has  a  pretty 
appearance  at  a  diftance.  The  fides  of  each  court  are  join- 
ed by  fmaller  apartments  or  galleries;  but  on  coming  to 
the  emperor's  lodgings,  the  porticoes,  fupported  by  ftately 
pillars,  the  gilt  roofs,  the  carved  work,  varnifn,  gilding, 
and  painting  of  the  halls,  the  marble  fteps  by  which  you 
afcend  to  them,  and  more  particularly  the  grc.it  number 
of  different  pieces  of  architciEture  of  which  they  confift, 
appear  extremely  fplcndid.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
(hining  tiles  of  fuch  a  beautiful  yellow,  that  ;it  a  diftance 
they  feem  as  bright  as  if  they  were  gilt.  Anoiher  roof,  as 
fplendid  as  the  former,  fprings  from  the  wall  and  ranges 
round  the  buildings,  fupported  by  a  multitude  of  beams, 
joifts,  and  fpars,  japanned  with  gold  flowers  on  a  green 
ground.     The  terraces  on  which  the  apartments  are  built, 
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contribute  to  give  them  an  air  of  granJeur ;  they  are  fifteen 
fcec  liigh,  calc-J  with  white  marble,  and  adorned  with 
b.iUudrades  ol  [iretty  good  workniaiifliip,  open  only  at  the 
Iteps,  placed  on  each  fide,  and  in  the  middle  and  corners 
of  the  front  ;  but  the  afcent  in  the  middle  is  only  a  flope 
of  marble,  with  neither  ileps  nor  landing-place.  No  per- 
fon  is  permitted  to  pafs  this  way  into  the  apartments;  the 
emperor  alone  is  carried  through  in  his  covered  chair,  on 
days  of  ceremony. 

The  hall  appointed  for  ceremonies  has  on  the  platform 
before  it  large  brazin  vefl'els,  in  which  perfumes  are  burnt 
during  any  ceremony  ;  and  alio  candlefticks,  in  thefhape  of 
birds,  large  enough  to  hold  flambeaux.     This  hall  is  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  almoft:  fquare  ; 
the  ceiling  is  carved,    jr.panned  green,  and   adorned  with 
gilt  dr.igons.     The  pillars  that  fupport  the  roof  are  at  the 
bottom  b  or  7  feet  in  circumference,  incrufted  with  a  kind 
of  pafte,    and  japanned  red.     The  pavement    is  in   part 
covered  with  an  ordinary  fort  of  carpets,    in   imitatiort   of 
thofe  of  Turky  ;    but  the  walls   are  deftitute  of  all  orna- 
ments, they  are  well  whitened,  but  have  neither  tapeftry, 
^paintings,  looking-glafl'es,    nor  fconces.  ,    In  the  middle 
of  this  room  is  a  throne,  under  a  lofty  alcove,  very  neat, 
but   neither   rich   nor  magnificent.     There  are  other  Icfler 
halls,  concealed  by  the   former;    one  of  them  is  a  pretty 
circular  room,  vi-ith  windows   all    round,   and   is  adorned 
with  japanned  work  of  various  colours  ;  the  other  is  of  an 
oblong  form. 

On  viewing  thefe  buildings  the  difFerent  pieces  of  archi- 
tedlure  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  beholder,  but  the  imperfeiS 
■  Jiotion  the  Chinefe  have  entertained  of  all  the  arts,  is 
ftiewn  by  the  mofl  unpardonable  faults.  The  ornaments 
are  not  only  irregular  and  puerile,  but  the  apartments  are 
ill  contrived,  and  want  that  connexion  which  forms  the 
beauty  and  convenience  of  the  European  palaces,  and  can- 
not fail  of  difgufting  all  who  have  the  leaft  fkill  in  archi. 
tedlure. 

The  guards  at  the  gates  and  the  avenues  have  no  other 
arms  but  their  fcymitars.  The  whole  palace  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  eunuchs,  whofe  power  and  infolence  at  length 
grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  became  infupportable  to 
the  princes  of  the  empire  ;  but  the  laft  emperors  defcended 
from  Tartary  have  fo  humbled  them,  that  the  youngefl  are 
obliged  to  ierve  as  pages,  while  the  tafk  of  the  others  is  to 
Iweep  the  rooms  and  keep  them  clean  ;  and  for  the  leafl 
fault  they  are  feverely  punifhed. 

The  emperor's  houfe  is  the  only  one  in  Pekin  that  de- 
fervcs  the  name  of  a  palace ;  the  others  are  extremely 
mean,  and  none  of  tholt  of  the  grandees  exceed  one  ftory 
high  ;  however,  the  many  rooms  for  thcmfelves  and  their 
fervants  make  fome  amends  for  their  want  of  magnificence. 
The  Chinefe  nobility,  like  thofe  of  other  nations,  are 
fond  of  making  a  fplendid  appearance ;  but,  with  refped 
to  their  houfes,  they  are  curbed  by  the  cuftoms  of  their 
country.  Le  Compte  obferves,  that  while  he  was  at 
Pekin,  one  of  the  principal  mandarines  caufed  a  houfe  to 
be  eredled  for  himfelf,  that  was  more  lofty  and  magnifi- 
cent than  the  reft  ;  for  this  fuppc-fed  crime  he  was  accufed 
before  the  emperor  ;  when,  being  afraid  of  the  confequence, 
he  pulled  it  down  while  the  afFair  was  under  examination, 

Among  the  moft  remarkable  buildings  is  the  imperial 
obfervatory,  of  which  fome  of  the  miflionaries  have  been 
extremely  lavifh  in  tlu-ir  praifes.  Le  Compte  fays  he  con- 
ceived an  high  idea  from  their  defcriptions  of  this  famous 
place,  but  was  much  difappointed  on  feeing  it.  In  going 
to  it  he  and  his  friends  entered  a  court  of  moderate  extent, 
where  they  were  (hewn  th,e  dwelling-houfe  of  thofe  who 
have  the  care  of  the  obfervatory  ;  then  afcending  a  narrow 
ftair-cafe,  they  reached  the  top  of  a  fquare  tower,  joined 
on  the  infides  to  the  walls  of  Pekin,  and  raifed  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  the  bulwarks.  Upon  this  platform  the 
Chinefe  aftronomers  had  placed  their  inftrumcnts,  which, 
though  but  few,  to(;k  up  the  whole  fpace  ;  but  Father  Ver- 
bieft,  having  thought  them  ufelefs,  had  prevailed  on  the  em- 
peror to  pull  them  down,  and  to  have  new  ones  fet  up  of  his 
own  contriving  :  the  old  ones  were  therefore  in  a  hall 
near  the  tower,  buried  in  dufl  and  oblivion.  Le  Compte 
faw  them  through  a  window  fecured  with  iron  bars,  and 
they  appeared  large  and  well  caft ;  he  had,  however,  an 
opportunity  of  examjning  more  narrowly  a  celeftial  globe, 
of  about  three  feet  diamiter,  left  in  a  bye  court  j   when 


he  found  that  it  was  of  a  form  inclining  to  an  oval,  divid- 
ed with  little  exadnefs,  and  the  whole  work  very  coarfe. 
The  Chinefe  would  never  have  been  perfuaded  to  leave 
thefe^old  inftruments,  and  make  ufe  of  thofe  fet  up  by  the 
prieil,  which  are  infinitely  fuperior  to  them,  without  the 
exprefs  orders  of  the  emperor ;  for  they  are  more  fond  of 
the  mofl  deteft'lve  pieces  of  antiquity,  than  of  the  mod- 
noble  improvements. 

But  to  return  to  the  defcription  of  Pekin  in  general. 
All  the  riches  and  merchandize  of  the  empire  are  continu- 
ally pouring  into  this  city.  It  is  ufual  to  be  carried  in  a 
chair,  or  more  commonly  to  ride  through  the  llreets,  and 
chairs  and  hackney  horfes  are  eafily  procured.  For  a 
(hilling  or  fifteen-pence  one  may  hire  a  horfe  or  mule  for 
a  whole  day ;  and,  as  all  the  (treets  are  filled  by  great 
crowds  of  people,  the  owner  often  leads  his  beaft  by  the 
bridle,  in  order  to  make  way.  Thefe  people  know  exadly 
the  (treet  and  houfe  where  every  conftderable  perfon  lives : 
there  is  alfo  a  book  which  gives  an  account  of  the  place 
of  refidence  of  every  one  who  has  a  public  employment. - 

All  the  great  ftreets,  which  are  drawn  by  a  line  from  one 
gate  to  another,  have  fevera!  guards  both  for  day  and  night; 
the  foldiers  walk  with  their  fwords  by  their  fides  and  whips 
m  their  hands,  in  order  to  chaftife  thofe  who  raife  any  dif- 
turbance ;  and  they  have  power  to  take  into  cuftody  whom- 
ever they  find  quarrelling. 

The  little  ftreets,  which  extend  into  the  greater,  have 
gates  in  the  manner  of  a  lattice,  which  do  not  prevent  fee- 
ing all  that  pafs  along;  they  are  guarded  by  the  foldiers 
placed  over  againft  them  in  the  great  ftreet ;  and  there  are 
others  on  duty  in  the  middle  of  moft  of  thofe  fmall  ftreets. 
The  lattice-gates  are  fhut  at  night  by  the  guard,  and  are 
feldom  opened  ex~ept  to  perfons  who  are  well  known,  who 
carry  a  Janthern  in  their  hand,  and  are  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  the  motives  of  their  appearing  in  the  (treets,  as 
that  they  were  going  to  fetch  a  phyfician,  or  the  like. 

At  the  firft  ftroke  given  by  the  watch  on  a  great  bell,  a 
foldier  or  two  comes  and  goes  from  one  guard  to  the  other, 
and  as  they  walk  along  continually  play  on  a  fort  of  rattle  ; 
the  guard  muft  alfo  anfwer  every  call  of  the  centinel  on 
duty.  The  governor  himfelf  is  obliged  fometimes  to  walk 
round  the  town,  when  his  prefence  is  leaft  expefted  ;  and 
alfo  the  officers  who  keep  guard  on  the  walls,  where  they 
beat  the  hour  on  large  drums  of  brafs,  and  fend  fubalterns 
to  examine  the  quarters  that  belong  to  their  refpedive 
gates :  the  leaft  negledt  is  punKhed  the  next  day,  and  the 
officer  is  broke. 

This  exad  difcipline,  which  prevents  all  noifturnal  af- 
femblies,  is  expenfive  to  the  emperor,  for  a  great  number 
of  foldiers  are  kept  intirely  to  take  care  of  the  cities  ;  they 
are  all  foot,  and  have  large  pay.  Befides  their  watching 
night  and  day,  it  is  their  duty  to  fee  that  every  perfoa 
cleans  the  ftreet  before  his  door ;  that  it  is  fwept  every 
day,  and  in  dry  weather  watered  morning  and  night;  and 
that  the  dirt  be  taken  away  after  rain.  The  ftreets  being 
very  v/ide,  one  of  their  chief  employments  is  to  labour  at 
keeping  the  middle  of  the  ftreets  clean,  for  the  convenience 
of  pafTengers  :  after  they  have  taken  up  the  dirt,  they  level 
the  ground  ;  for  the  city  is  not  paved. 

To  preferve  order  in  the  cities,  they  are  divided  into 
wards,  each  of  which  has  a  principal,  who  takes  care  of 
a  certain  number  of  houfes,  and  is  anfwerable  for  every 
thing  that  happens  within  his  diftrift;  and  if  any  tumult 
(hould  be  raifed,  and  the  mandarine  not  be  immediately 
informed  of  it,  he  would  be  feverely  punifhed. 

Mafters  of  families  are  equally  refponfible  for  the  con- 
duft  of  their  children  and  fervants,  and  perfons  in  autho- 
rity are  efteemed  guilty  when  thofe  who  (hould  pay  them 
obedience  and  refpeft  have  committed  a  crime  ;  even  the 
very  neighbours  themfelves  are  obliged  to  lend  their  mutual 
affiftance,  whenever  any  misfortune  happens,  or  any  crime 
is  committed. 

If  a  quarrel  happens  among  the  populace,  and  they  come 
to  blows,  they  take  care  to  (hed  no  blood  ;  and  therefore 
if  they  chance  to  have  any  weapon  of  fteel  in  their  hands, 
they  lay  it  afide,  and  ufe  only  their  fifts.  They  frequently 
put  an  end  to  their  contefts  by  complaining  to  the  man- 
darine, who  fitting  in  his  chair  of  ftate,  furrounded  by  his 
inferior  officers,  coolly  hears  both  parties  plead  their  caufe; 
after  which  he  fentences  the  culpable  perfon  to  be  bafti- 
nadoed  in  his  prefence,  and  fometimes  both  together. 

There 
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•There  are  common  proftltutes  in  China  as  well  as  in 
other  countries  ;  but  as  they  naturally  caul'e  diflurbances, 
they  are  not  permitted  to  live  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  houlw  they  inhabit  are  of  a  particular  kind,  and  fe- 
veral  of  them  lodge  together,  genernlly  ur.der  the  m^age- 
Bient  of  a  man,  who  is  anfwcrable  for  any  diforder  they 
fhall  occalicn  :  yet,  notwithftanding  tliis,  lewd  women  are 
icarcely  tolerated  ;  for  fome  governors  of  cities  will  not 
permit  them  to  live  within  their  diftriit. 

iA  good  guard  is  always  kept  at  the  gates  of  every  city, 
who  examine  all  paflengers  that  enter  in  ;  efpecially  if  any 
fi'ngvilarity  renders  them  fufpeftcd  ;  fo  that  if  their  coun- 
teiiance,  air,  or  accent,  raifes  a  fufpicion  of  their  being 
flrangers,  they  arc  immediately  flopped,  and  notice  fent 
to,  the  mandarine.  It  is  one  of  their  principal  maxims, 
which  they  believe  greatly  contributes  to  good  govern- 
ment, that  foreigners  ought  not  to  be  fufFered  to  fettle  in 
the  empire ;  for,  befides  their  hatred  and  contempt  of  other 
nations,  they  are  perfuadcd  people  of  different  countries 
would  introduce  a  diverfity  of  manners  and  cuftoms,  which 
would  gradually  bring  on  perfonal  quariels,  that  would 
end  in  parties,  and  proceed  to  rebellions  fatal  to  the  tran- 
.quillity  of  th(?  empire. 


SECT.     IX. 

Of  the  Chl'mft  Junks  and  Barks,  with  their  Method  of  ra'fmg 

■  .-the  Barks  up  the  Torrents  of  thf  Sluices  of  the  Canals ;    of 

.   I  ^)eir  hauling  them  from  one  Canal  to  another  ;  and  the  Manner 

iti  which  they  fail  down  the  CiitaraSts   of  the  Rivers.     Of 

the^r  Float s,    and  of  the  Mariners  Co?npafs    ufcd   by  the 

.  ■  Chintft, 


T\\  E.  Chinefe  junks  are  in  every  refpe£l  inferior  to  our 
(hips,   fev/  carrying  more  than  from  two  hundred 
pnd  fifty   to  three  hundred   tons,    and  are  properly  only 
"wide  bark&,  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  length,  with  two 
-malls.     The  fore  part  is  not  made  with  a  beak-head,  but 
,is  fplit  and  rifcs  up  in  the  manner  of  two  wings  or  horns, 
,\vhich   i.as   an  odd  appearance.     The  ftcrn  is  fplit  in  the 
;nndd&,    in  order  to  afford  fhelter  for  the  rudder  in  a  high 
fpa.     i'his  rudder,  which  is  about  five  or  fix  feet  broad, 
m^y  cpltlv  be  raifed  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  cable  that  is 
faflened.  to  it  from  the  flern.     Thefe  veflels  have  neither 
mizcM-ir.iift,  bovv-fprit,  nor  fcuttle,  but  only  a  main-maft 
and  forc-ini'.tl: ;    to  which  they  fometimcs  add  a  top-maft, 
,tiiat  is  of  little  ufc.     Their  main-maft  and  fore-maft  are 
.placed  vcjy  nea^  each  other,  and  thfir  proportion  is  com- 
"nionly  as.lVKo  to;, three;  and  the  height  of  their  main-niaft 
,'js  ufually  ^wo-thif^s  of  thq  y^fhole  length  of  the  veflel. 
,     .Theif  maftsi.fiiiis,  and  rigging  are  extremely  rude ;  for 
l^ftheir  tnaHs;  (\tc  r?»?ulc  of  trees  no.  otherwife  fafhioned  than 
by 'barking  th^crp,   and  lopping  off  their  branches.    Ilach 
■  mart  has  only  two  fhrouJs  of  tvvifted  rattan,  which  are  of- 
ileii  Ixj'.h  fhifted   to   the  weather  fide;    and   the   halyard, 
'.  when  tbe,y.ird  is  up,  fcrves  inftcad  of  a  third  (hroud.    The 
fails  arc  of  mat,  ftrcngthened  every  diree  feet   by  an  hori- 
r  Kontal   rib  of  bamboo  ;  they  run  up  the  mail  with  hoops, 

and  whcft  they  arc- lowered  down,  fold  upon  the  deck. 
1  ,  ,  TlieiJL-  vefliils  arc   not  caulked  with   pitch  and  tar,   but 
Jw.ith  a  pditicular  kind  of  gum,  mixed  with  lime  and  the 
(thrcada  of.ralped  bamboo,  and,,,  by  means  of  a  well  or  two 
at  the  bott.om  of  the  hoki,  they  keep  the  vefiel  pretty  dry, 
by  drawing  out  the  water  in  buckets  ;  for  they  aie  unac- 
.cjijoinied   wi|th;fhe  ufe  of  pumps.     Their  anchors  are  not 
•  mmle  of  iron,. -like  ours,  but  of  iron-wood  ;  and  they  pre- 
tend that  they  'arc  much    more  fcrviccablc  than  thofe  of 
\  iron,  becaui'e  they  will  not  bend  :  however,  the  two  ends 
art*  commonly   tipt  with  iron.     Thele  veflels  are  very  iii- 
difrercnt  failcis,   ihouoh  they  hold  much  more  wind  than 
«    ours,    heCau'.c  of  the  itiff'ncfs  of  the  fails,   which  do  not 
. .  yield  to  the  ^ale. . 

riic  traders  carry  no  cannon,  and  appear  utterly  inca- 

.  pablc  of  rcfifting.  any   European  armed  vcfl^l.     Nor  is  the 

iilLiic  proyiJcfi.i.'with  fhips  of  confiderable  force,    or  of  a 

bstccr  cgnllruclion,  to  prote(Sl  their  merchant-men  ;  for  at 

>CnntDn,    where   skcir  principiil  naval  power  is  doubtlefs 

-   lla(ioncd,  cosnmouorc  Anfon  faw  no  more  than  four  men 

of  war  junks,  of  about  three  hundred  tons  burthen,  of  the 

nwke  already  dcfciibcd,   and  mounted  wfth  only  eight  or 


ten   guns,    the  largeft  ot  which  did   not   exceed   a   four 
pounder. 

The  barks  appointed  to  carry  the  mandarines  into  the 
provinces,  are  flat-bottomed  ;  they  are  of  three  forts,  and 
fome  of  them  are  very  large  and  neat,  being  painted,  gilt, 
embelliflied  with  dragons,  and  japanned  both  within  and 
without.  Thofe  of  the  middle  fize  are  moft  in  ufe, 
and  are  about  twenty-four  feet  long,  fixteen  broad,  and 
nine  in  depth  from  the  deck.  Befides  the  cabbin  of  the- 
mafter  of  the  bark,  who  has  his  family,  his  kitchen,  two 
rooms,  one  before  and  another  behind,  there  is  a  hall 
about  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  eleven  broad;  an  anti- 
chamber,  two  or  three  other  rooms,  and  a  by-place  with- 
out ornaments,  which  form  the  mandarine's  apartment, 
and  are  all  upon  the  fame  deck.  It  is  all  coloured  with 
red  and  white  japan,  and  adorned  with  carved  work, 
painting,  and  gilding  upon  the  cieling,  and  on  the  fides  ; 
the  tables  and  chairs  are  japanned  with  red  and  black;  the 
hall  has  windows  en  each  fide,  which  may  be  taken  away 
at  pleafure.  Inflead  of  glafs  they  make  ufe  of  very  thiit 
oyfter-fhells,  or  fine  filk  glazed  with  tranfparent  wax,  and 
adorned  with  painted  trees,  flowers,  and  a  variety  of 
figures.  The  deck  is  furrounded  with  galleries,  through 
which  the  failors  pafs  and  repafs,  without  incommoding  the 
paffengers.  This  apartment  is  covered  with  a  kind  of 
platform,  open  on  all  fides,  and  upon  it  fit  four  or  five 
muficians,  who  make  a  harmony  that  can  ravifh  no  ears 
but  thofe  of  a  Chinefe.  The  hold  is  divided  into  feveral 
apartments  that  contain  the  baggage.  The  fails,  as  in  the 
other  velfels,  are  made  of  mats. 

To  force  on  the  great  barks,  they  alfo  make  ufe  of  long 
thick  poles,  orelfe  of  oars  of  feveral  ihapes.  Thefe  are  com- 
monly poles,  with  a  broad  end,  and  a  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle to  receive  the  pegs  fixed  on  the  fides  of  the  bark  :  there 
are  others  that  are  never  taken  out  of  the  water,  but  are 
moved  to  the  right  and  left,  and  refemble  the  motion  of  a 
fifh's  tail.  When  the  winds  are  contrary,  or  they  are 
obliged  to  go  againft  a  rapid  (tream,  they  arc  drawn  a'ong 
with  ropes,  which  are  generally  formed  of  canes  made  ia- 
to  threads.. 

The  bark  that  carries  a  great  mandarine,  has  always  a 
fmall  and  light  one  appointed  to  go  before,  to  give  notice, 
that  all  things  neceffary  may  be  prepared  in  the  paff.-ge  ; 
and  he  is  always  followed  by  feveral  others,  one  of  which 
contains  his  kitchin,  eatables,  and  cooks,  and  another  is 
full  of  foldiers.  All  thefe  barks  have  their  rowers,  and, 
in  cafe  of  neceflity,  are  alfo  drawn  with  ropes  along  the 
bank,  by  a  number  of  men  that  are  fupplied  by  the  man- 
darines of  each  city,  and  are  changed  every  day. 

When  a.nurnber  of  mandarines  go  together,  which  is 
often  the  cafe,  they  fperid  their  time  very  agreeably;  they 
vifit  each  other  almoft  every  day,  without  being  troubled 
with  ridiculous  ceremonies,  and  mutually  treat  each  'other. 
This  fociety  appears  the  more  agreeable  from  its  not  being 
forced  and  conftraincd  as  in  other  places,  by  the  incum- 
brances of  nice  ceremonies,  nor  fubjeil  to  thofe  fufpicions 
that  a  free  correfpondence  would  infalibly  create,  were  they 
to  aill  with  fuch  freedom  in  the  cities. 

There  are  an  infinite  number  of  barks  belonging  to  pri- 
vate perfons,  and  fome  that  are  very  convenient,  are  let 
out  to  learned  or  wealthy  men  who  have  a  mind  to  travel ; 
others  that  are  of  a  larger  fize  are  ufed  by  the  merchants 
in  commerce:  befides,  there  are  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
other  barks,  in  which  whole  families  relide,  and  have  no 
other  habitation.  In  the  fniallcff  fort  of  thcfc,  where  there 
arc  no  cabbins,  they  ufe  thin  mats  about  five  fqet  fquare, 
which  they  fet  up  in  the  form  of  an  arched  roof,  to'defchd 
them  from  the  rain  and  heat  of  the  fun. 

Some  of  the  barks  refemble  a  kind  of  gallics,  and  are 
prcper  for  failing  on  the  rivers,  fca  coafts,  and  amofig  the 
ifland.'--.  Thefe  are  as  Inng  as  our  trading "fliips  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  but  they  dra-A-  only  twoaj'ect  wa- 
ter ;  their  oars  are  of  a  great  length,  and  do  not  lie  a-crofs 
the  fides  of  the  bark,  like  thofe  in  Europe,  but  'are  firp- 
portcd  on  the  outfide,  almoft  in  a  parallel  line  to  the  body 
of  the  vcffel ;  hence  the  oars  are  eafily  moved,  and  they 
go  very  fwiftly. 

The  merchants  whotradein  timber  and  fa]  tare  eftecmed  the 
richcft  in  all  China.  Thefe  merchants  caufe  the  timber  to 
be  cutdown  in  the  mountains,  when  being  fawed  into  beams, 
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planks,  and  boards,  it  is  brought  to  the  fide  of  the 
rivers ;  they  then  bore  holes  in  the  ends  ot'  the  pieces, 
and  faflening  them  together,  form  Hoats  tive  feet  high,  ten 
broad,  and  of  any  length,  there  being  fome  that  extend  half 
a  league.  ^  The  feveral  parts  of  the  raft  thus  joined,  move 
eafily  any  way,  like  the  links  of  a  chain,  and  are  guarded 
by  four  or  live  men  on  the  fore  part  with  poles  and  oars; 
while  others,  placed  at  equal  difcances  along  the  fides, 
-help  to  conduct  it.  Upon  thefe  rafts  they  build  from  fpace 
to  fpace  booths  or  houfes,  covered  with  boards  or  mats, 
where  they  drefs  their  provifions,  itow  their  moveables, 
and  take  their  reft.  In  the  different  cities  at  which  they 
touch  they  fell  thefe  houfes  along  with  their  timber.  They 
float  abo\'e  fix  hundred  leagues  w  hen  they  convey  the  tim- 
ber to  Pekin. 

If  the  Chinefe,  as  it  is  affirmed,  be  the  firft  inventors 
of  the  mariner's  compafs,  they  have  hitherto  made  little 
advantageof  that  admirable  dil"Covery,but  fteer  their  courfe 
by  a  card  of  a  very  fimple  make.  The  rim  of  the  box  is 
divided  only  into  twenty-four  points,  inilead  of  thirty-two 
and  is  placed  upon  a  bed  of  fand.  They  direiS  the  head  of 
the  fhip  to  the  rhumb  they  defign  to  fteer  upon,  by  the 
help  of  a  filken  thread,  which  divides  the  furface  of  the 
card  into  two  equal  parts.  For  inftance,  to  fail  fouth-eaft, 
they  put  this  rhumb  parallel  to  the  keel  of  the  fhip,  and 
then  turn  the  veflel  till  the  needle  point  to  north-weft, 
marked  en  the  rim.  The  needle  of  the  largeft  compafs 
is  about  three  inches  long,  one  end  of  which  has  a  kind 
of  flower  de  luce,  and  the  other  a  trident.  The  Chinefe 
are  fo  abfurdly  fuperllitious  as  even  to  vvorlhip  the 
compafs,  to  offer  it  incenfe,  and  place  meat  before  it. 

Though  the  Europeans  greatly  exceed  the  Chinefe 
in  the  art  of  navigation  in  the  open  fea,  yet  upon  rivers 
and  canals  they  have  a  particular  fkill  that  we  are  not 
taafters  of.  In  the  canals  are  ftuices  made  to  retain  the 
water,  and  tliefe  tliey  are  able  to  afcend  and  defcend,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  great  art  and  confiderable  danger. 
One  of  thefe  ilucies  is  called  by  the  Chinefe  The  queen  and 
miftrefs  of  heaven,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  height ; 
and  yet  up  this  great  fall  of  water  the  barks  are  drawn  by 
four  or  five  hundred  watermen,  or  more  if  required,  many 
of  whom  haul  by  a  great  number  of  ropes  faftcned  to  the 
prow,  while  others  labour  at  capftans  placed  upon  the 
walls  of  the  canal.  When  the  ropes  are  all  faftened  they 
begin  to  haul  up  tiie  fluice  leifurely  by  the  found  of  the 
balon,  on  which  they  at  firft  ftrikeftowly,  till  near  half  of  the 
bark  is  raifed  above  the  upper  channel ;  and  then  beat:ing 
fafter  on  the  bafon,  all  the  watermen  haul  together,  and 
at  one  pull  mount  the  veffel  up  and  fecure  it  in  the  dead 
water,  between  the  fides  of  the  canal  and  the  current. 

The  barks  defcend  this  fall  with  inore  fpeed  and  eafe, 
but  with  much  greater  danger.  To  prevent  any  accident 
men  on  each  fide  hold  ropes  faftened  to  the  bark,  and  give 
them  way  or  hold  them  tight  as  they  fee  occafion.  There 
are  others  in  the  vefiel  with  long  poles  to  keep  her  in  the 
middle  of  the  canal.  As  foon  as  flie  has  got  down  into  the 
lower  ftream,  the  ropes  are  let  go,  and  (he  Ihoots  for- 
ward with  the  fwiftnefs  of  an  arrow  fliot  from  a  bow. 

Le  Compte  obferves,  that  in  fome  places  where  the 
waters  of  tvifo  canals  have  no  communication  with  each 
other,  they  make  the  barks  pafs  from  the  one  to  the  other 
up  a  dope  fifteen  feet  high  :  for  at  the  end  of  the  upper 
■canal  they  have  built  a  double  glacis  or  doping  bank  of 
free-ftone.  When  the  bark  is  in  the  lov;er  channel,  they, 
by  the  help  of  capftans,  hoift  it  up  the  firft  glacis,  till  be- 
ing raifed  to  the  top  it  falls  by  its  own  weight  down  the 
fecond  glacis  into  the  water  of  the  upper  ciiannel,  where 
It  feuds  away  with  great  fwiftnefs  for  fome  time.  After 
the  fame  manner  they  caufe  it  to  defcend  from  the  higher 
to  the  lower  canal.  Le  Compte  exprefles  his  furprize,  that 
thelo  barks,  which  are  commonly  very  long  and  heavy 
laden,  efcape  being  broke  in  the  middle,  when  poifed  in 
the  air  upon  this  acute  angle  ;  yet  he  never  heard  of  any 
ill  accident  of  that  kind  :  all  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
people  when  they  do  not  choofe  to  go  afhore  is  to  tie  theni- 
I'slvcs  fuftto  fomething  on  board,  for  fear  <rf being  thrown 
down  or  tolled  out  of  the  velTel. 

Befides  the  fteep  water-falls  in  the  canals,  there  are 
certain  rivers  that  flov/  with  prodigious  rapidity  acrofs 
abundance  of  rocks,  for  the  fpace  of  foventy  or  eighty  leagues 
togetlier,  forming  a  moft  rapid  and  dangerous  current. 


In  the  province  of  Fo-kien  there  is  a  river  in  which  the 
cataraas  are  continual,  and  the  people  fail  eight  or  ten 
days  m  perpetual  danger  of  periftiin-,  the  torrents  beinp 
broken  by  a  thoufand  points  of  rock'  that  fcarce  leave 
breadth  futficient  for  the  pafl'aee  of  the  harks.  There  arc 
nothing  but  turnings  and  windings,  while  the  contrary 
currents  dafhmg  againft  each  other,  hurry  the  bark  alon- 
with  lurprifing  velocity.  You  arc  always  within  two  ka 
ot  Ihelves,  that  in  avoiding  one  vou  fail  foul  upon  another 
unlefs  fecured  by  the  furprifing'fkill  of  the  pilot.  No  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  except  the  Chinefe,  are  capable  of  un- 
dertaking fuch  voyages  ;  yet,  notwithftanding  all  their 
addrefs,  fcarCely  a  day  palfes  in  which  fome  veflel  is  not 
loft,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  do  not  all  periili. 

The  barks  they  make  ufe  of  are  built  witii  very  thin 
light  timber,  that  they  may  be  more  eafily  managed, 
and  are  divided  into  five  or  fix  apartments,  feparated  by 
ftrong  partitions  ;  fo  that  when  they  ftrike  upon  a  rock 
only  one  divifion  is  filled  with  water,  while  the  other  parts 
remaining  dry  afford  time  to  flop  the  leak,  'i'o  check  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion  where  the  water  is  not  too  deep, 
fix  feamen,  tliree  on  each  fide,  hold  a  long  pole  againft 
the  bottom,  and  by  means  of  a  fmall  rope  give  way  by 
little  and  little;  or  one  end  being  faftened  to  the  bark,  and 
the  other  twined  round  the  pole,  it  llips  leifurely  ;  and  by  a 
continual  rubbing,  flackens  the  motion  of  the  veffel  :fo  that 
if  the  torrent  be  ever  fo  rapid,  yet,  if  it  be  even  and 
uniform,  you  float  with  the  fame  ftownefs  as  if  you  were 
on  the  calmeft  canal. 

When  the  ftream  winds  and  turns  they  have  recourfe 
to  a  double  rudder,  ftiaped  like  an  oar,  forty  or  fifty  feet 
long,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  ftern.  All 
depends  on  plying  thefe  two  great  ruddefs  :  the  reciprocal 
jerks  they  give  the  bark  to  drive  it  on  or  turn  it  into  the 
current,  to  Ihun  the  rocks,  or  cut  a  toiTent,  and  to  purfue 
a  fall  of  water,  without  running  headlong  with  it,  whirl 
it  about  a  thoufand  different  ways.  It  is  not  navigation, 
fays  Le  Compte,  it  is  a  manage,  for  no  managed  horfe  la- 
bours more  under  the  hands  of  a  riding-mafter,  than  the 
bark  does  under  thofe  of  the  Chinefe  mariners  ;  fo  that 
when  caft  away,  it  is  not  fo  much  for  want  of  llcill  as 
ftrength  :  for  did  each  of  them,  inftead  of  eight  men,  carry 
fifteen,  all  the  violence  of  the  torrents  would  not  be  abfe 
to  hurry  them  awav. 


SECT.     X. 

/«  zuhat  Mnnrier  the  prefint  Tartarian  Family  afanded  the 
Throne  of  China.  The  Authority  amd  Pouuer  of  the  Em- 
peror y  bis  Revenue,  and  Forces.  The  Pomp  In  which  he 
appears  whenever  he  goes  out  of  the  Palace ;  and  when  he 
gois  to  tnake  his  Offerings  at  the  Temple  of  Tien, 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  great  antiquity  and 
power  of  the  Cliinefe  empire,  it  was  fubdued  by  a 
foreign  power  but  little  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  king  of  Tartary  made  himfelf  maftcrof 
that  crown.  This  conqueft,  through  the  variou.s. factions 
v/hich  divided  the  court  and-  the  empire,  was  made  with, 
furprifing  facility.  The  greateft  part  of  the  itnperial  army 
v^as  then  employed  near  the  great  wall  in  repulling  the  king 
of  the  Manchews,  a  nation  of  the  Eaftern  Tartars.  That 
prince,  in  order  to  revenge  the  injuftice  which  his  fubjects 
had  received  in  their  trade  with  the  Chinefe  merchants, 
and  the  little  regard  the  court  had  (hewn  to  his  complaints, 
had  entered  into  Leao-tong  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  and  begun  a  war  that  lafted  feveral  years,  with 
various  fuccefs  on  both  fides. 

Mean  while  the  emperor  Tfong-tching  lived  in  tran- 
quillity in  liis  capital,  \\hile  the  unjuft  punifliments  lie  had 
infliited  on  one  of  his  principal  minifters,  his  exceffive  fe- 
verity,  and  his  war  with  the  Tartars,  which  prevented 
his  eafing  the  people  by  leffening  their  taxes,  created  a 
multitude  of  malccontcnts,  not  only  in  the  provinces,  but 
in  the  capital. 

At  this  juniflure  a  Chinefe  in  the  province  of  Se-tchucn 
named  Li-cong-tfe,  a  bold  and  enterprifing  man,  put  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  number  of  rebels;  and 
his  amiv  increafinc  daily,  he  foon  took  feveral  large  townsj 
conquered  fotr.e  of  the  p.-ovinces,  and  gained  the  affcitioii 
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of  the  people  by  eafing  them  of  therr  taxes,  by  removing 
feverjl  ma'J^iftrates,  and  placing  in  their  ftead  others  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  whom  he  ordered  to  treat  his  \\i'o- 
iecls  with  mildnefs ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  plundered 
every  city  that  oppoled  him,  and  gave  the  plunder  to 
Ijis  ibldiers. 

Ha'.ing  enriched  himfelf  with  the  fpoils  of  th^  delight- 
ful province  of  Ho-nan,  he  entered  into  that  of  Chcn-fi, 
sfnd  there  afiurned  the  title  of  emperor,  under  the  name  ot 
Tien-chun,  which  fignities  obedient  to  heaven,  in  order 
to  perfuade  the  people  that  he  was  appointed  by  heaven  to 
deliver  them  from  the  cruelty  and  oppreflion  of  the  mi- 
iiifters. 

The  rebel  heard  of  the  faclions  and  divifions  which  fub- 
fiiled  amon  '  the  mandarines;  he  was  inf  rmcd  that  mofL 
of  the  troops  had  been  fent  to  the  fronti.-rs  of  Tartary  ; 
and  that  feveral  of  the  chief  oi^iicers  who  remained  at  Fe 
kin,  prevailed  on  by  his  bribes,  had  confented  to  receive 
liim.  Upon  this  intelligence  he  privately  fent  many  ot  his 
Left  foldicrs,  difguifed.  like  merchants,  into  that  city, 
and  gave  diem  money  to  fet  up  fhops,  that  they  might  be 
ieady  to  join  him  when  he  Ihould  appear  before  the  walls. 

'J'he  fiiccc.'b  anfviiercd  his  expectation  ;  for, on  hismarch- 
jn'.'  toPekin,  one  of  thejgatcs  was  opened  to  him,  and  he 
tntercd  the  city  in  triumph,  meeting  only  with  a  faint  re- 
Xirtance  from  a  few  of  thecmperor's  loldiers,  which  he  im- 
imediately  revenged  by  a  cruel  Daughter  of  the  citizens.  He 
■jiow  marched  directly  to  the  palace,  and  had  forced  the 
wall  by  which  it  is  furrounded,  before  the  emperor  was  in- 
formed of  his  having  entered  the  city.     That  unfortunate 
monarch,  then  finding  that  he  was  betrayed,  would  have 
marched  out  aijainit  him  v.-ith  fix  hundred  guards,  who 
itiil  remained  with  him;   but  he  had  no  fooner  made  this 
propofal,  than   they  all   abandoned  him  :  then  dreading 
his  lalling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  as  the  greaielt  of 
all  evils,  he  retired  into  a  garden  with  his  only  daughter; 
'and  havin"  wrote  with  hij  blood  the(e  words  on  the  border 
ofhisveft,  "  My  fubjects  have  bafely  forfaken  me.  Spend 
"  thy  ra<'e  on  my  body,  but  fpare  my  people  ;"  he  fiift 
llabbed  the  princcfshis  daughter,  and  then  hanged  hirafclt 
on  a  tiee. 

The  chief  colao,  the  queens,  and  the  moft  faithful 
eunuchs  followed  his  example,  and  flew  themfelves.  The 
emperor's  body",  after  a  long  fearch,  was  brought  before 
the  tyrant,  feated  on  a  throne  ;  who,  after  treating  it  with 
indignity,  caufcd  two  of  the  emperor's  children  and  all 
his  miniiters  to  be  beheaded,  but  his  cidcft  fon  efcaped  by 
flight. 

After  his  death  all  fuLmitcd  to  the  ufurpcr,  who;  in 
order  to  eftablilh  himfelf  on  the  throne,  put  feveral  of  the 
chief  mandarines  to  death,  and  exacted  feveral  cojifidciabl 
I'uins  from  others.  There  was  none  but  Ou-fan-guey, 
general  of  the  forces  on  the  frontiers  of  Tartary,  who  re- 
fufed  to  acknowledge  him  emperor.  This  general  had  a 
father  called  Ou,  who  then  lived  at  Pekin,  whom  the 
emperor  lait  for,  and  gave  orders  that  he  ihould  loUow 
liiin.  FIc  immediately  put  himlelf  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
iiderable  armyj  in  order  to  reduce  thcChinefe  general,  who 
had  retired  into  one  of  the  towns  in  the  province  of  Leao- 
tong.  After  he  had  for  fome  time  carried  on  the  fiege,  he 
ordered  the  general's  father  to  be  brought  before  the  walls 
loaded  with  irons,  and  threatened  the  general,  that  if  he 
refuled  immediately  to  fubmit  and  furrtndcr  the  place  to 
him,  he  would  cut  his  father's  thro.it  before  his  face. 

But  Ou  fan-guey,  picf;.rring  the  ;.  ood  ot  his  country  to 
his  duty  and  filial  lendemefb,  luftered  his  father  <.o  be  thus 
murdered,  while  the  old  man  highly  extolling  the  fidelity 
of  his  fon,  fubmittcd  «ith  an  heroic  courage  to  the  rage 
and  fury  of  the  tyrant. 

Thi-.  cruelty  provoked  the  general  to  feck  for  revenge  ; 
but  knov/ing  that  it  would  be  dilr.cult  for  him  long  to 
refill  the  efforts  of  the  ulurper,  he  applied  to  the  king  of 
Tartary,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  war,  and  not  only 
concluaed  a  peace  with  him,  but  prevailed  on  him  to 
march  againft  the  ufurper  with  all  his  forces. 

'ITong-te,  the  Tartarian  prince,  influenced  more  by 
ambition  than  by  the  bribes  offered  by  the  Cliincfe  gene- 
ral, willingly  accepted  the  propofal,  and  the  very  fame  day 
appeared  at  the  head  of  eighty  thoui'and  men.  The  ufur- 
per, being  informed  of  this  union,  did  not  dare  to  encounter 
hvo  fuch  great  generals ;  but  letiiiiig  in  hafie  to  Pekin, 


loaded  feveral  chariots  with  the  moft  valuable  goods  he 
found  in  the  palace,  and  then  fetiing  it  on  fire,  fled  into 
the  province  of  Chen-fi,  where  he  concealed  himfelf  with 
fuch  care,  that  the  pl^ce  of  his  retreat  could  never  be 
found  ;  though  part  of  the  plunder  he  carried  oti  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Tartarian  foldiers.  '1  his  revolution  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1044. 

The  young  pi  ince,  being  condiiiled  to  Pekin,  was  re- 
ceived v.'ith  great  acclamations  of  joy  ;  for  the  people  look- 
ing upon  him  as  their  deliverer,  nothing  was  heard  on  all 
fides  but  "  Long  live  the  emperor  !  may  he  Hve  ten  thou - 
"  fand  years." 

The  exafperated  Ou-fan-guey  found  too  late  the  error 
he  had  committed,  in  fending  for  the  Tartars  to  chaftifc 
the  tyrant,  and  would  fometiines  fay.  That  he  had  brcaight 
lions  to  drive  away  dogs.  He,  however,  received  the  diT- 
nity  of  king  from  ti^e  hands  of  Chun-tchi,  with  the  citl; 
of  peace-maker  of  the  weft,  and  the  town  of  Si-ngan-fou 
was  affigned  him  for  his  tefidcnce. 

Though  Chun-tchi  afcended  the  throne  at  Pekin  with 
fuch  applaufc,  yet  the  louthern  provinces  took   up   arms 
againlt  tjim,  and  leveral  of  the  grand  (ions  of  the  piecedinj 
emperor  afpiring  to  the  throne  perifhed.     The  Tartars, 
though  fometimes  defeated,  maintained  their  footing  ii4 
China  againit  all  who  oppoled  them.  At  length  a  Chineff 
leader,  of  a  molt  cruel  and  ianguinary  dif]X)fition,  ravaged 
the  weftern  province-,  and  the  florm  of  his  fury  fell  on  the 
province  of  Se-tchuen.     He  beh.ived  with  humanity  to 
none  but  his  foldiers,  whom  he  treated  with  great  fami- 
liarity.    He  put  to  death  the  king  of  the  capital  of  the 
above  province,  and  for  everv  trifling  fault  committed  by 
a  Angle  man,  murdered  all  v/ho  lived  in  the  lame  ilreet; 
five  tliotifand  eunuchs  were  flain  becaufe  one  of  them  had 
not  given  him   the  title  of  emperor-:  having  called  fifteen 
thouland  literati  to  an  examination,  they  were  no  fooner 
afl'cmbled  than  he  caufed  them  all  to  he  aiiaflinated,  under 
the  pretence  that  by  their  fophifms  they  incited  the  people 
to  rebel.     Upon  his  leaving  the  city  of  Tchin-tou-lou  h6 
caufed  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  brought  out  in  chains,  and 
mallacred  in  the  fields.      He  ordered  all  his  foldiers  totcili 
their  women,  becaue  they  were  only  troublefomc  in  war^ 
and  fet  them  an  example  by  cutting  the  throats  of  tkiee 
thouland  of  his  own,  referving  only  twenty  to  wait  on  his 
three  queens.     In  Ihort,  he  burnt  the  capital  of  Se-tchuen, 
and  leveral  other  towns.      But  as  he  wjis  preparing  t©  eh- 
ga_',e  the  I  artars,  he  was  told  that  five  warriors  were  feea 
upon   the  hills  at  fome  diltance,  he  immediately  went  to 
reconnoitre  them,  without  putting  on  his  brcait-plate^ 
and  no  fooner  came  in  light  of  them  than  he  w.i6  ihot 
through  tlic  heart  with  an  arrow.  His  armv  thendirperfe<J, 
and  the   people  receiving  the  Tartars  as  their  dolivexera^ 
joyfully  fubmitted  to  their  yoke.  '  '•     ''■''' 

There  were  yet,  however,  four  provinces  in  the  fdufh 
under  ihe  government  ot  the  Chinefe;  againd  which  the 
court  fent  three  uifr'efent  armies.  The  next  year  died 
Amavan,  uncle  and  tutor  to  the  emperor,  who  then  tcolc 
the  government  into  his  own  hands,  though  he  was  but 
lourteen  years  of  age;  and  after  a  (eries  of  fucceflcs 
and  dii'appointments,  at  length  became  fovereign  of  iall 
China.  • 

Chun-Khi  foon  gained  the  love  of  the  Chinefe.  Inftead 
of  imitating  the  Chinefe  emperors,  by  fliutting  himfelf  up 
in  his  palace,  he  began  his  reign  with  (hewing  himielf  ij»' 
public,  and  givin:;  tree  accefs  to  his  pcrfon.  As  be  was 
lenhble  the  Tartars  were  much  inferior  to  the  Chinefe  in 
number,  heobliged  the  Chinefe  tocut  ofFtheirhair,  leaving 
only  one  lock  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  to  clvaijge 
their  habits  ,  to  thofe  of  the  Tartars,  that  it  might  not-  be 
dilcovcrcd  how  few  they  were  in  comparilon  of  the  Chinese. 
All  the  Chinefe  foldiers  who  inlilted  among  his  troops  weie 
alio  obliged  to  appear  like  the  Tartars.  But  what  cc^tri- 
butcd  flili  more  to  the  cllablifliment  of  the  I'artarian  fa- 
mily, was  his  employing  the  Chinefe  both  in  civil  and  mi- 
litary atFairs,;  he  advanced  the  moll  popular  of  tlie  gran- 
dees to  be  viceroys  and  governors  of  provinces  ;  remitted 
one-third  of  the  taxes  ;  governed  the  Chinefe  by  their  own 
laws;  and,  infieud  of  changing  their  language,  he  would 
not  even  luffer  a  Chinefe  to  learn  the  lartarian  tongue 
without  a  particular  licence. 
Thus  he  united  the  Chinele  and  Tartars  into  one  nation  ; 
and  by  this  union  the  latter  k-jva  rather  toha\  s  iubmitted 
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to  the  laws  of  the  former>  than  to  have  Impofcd  any  upon 
diem.  In  reality,  Tartary  is  become  fubjecl  to  China, 
■which  flill  holds  the  (eat  of  empire,  and  has  the  fupreme 
courts  of  jultice.  Thither  flaws  all  the  wealth  of  the  united 
kingdomb ;  and  there  all  honours  are  conferred.  Thus 
China  has  gained  a  great  addition  of  ftrenc;th  from  Tar- 
tary, and  has  now  no  enemy  to  fear.  Their  northern 
neighbours  are  under  the  fame  fovcreisjn,  who  keeps  them 
in  luch  fubjedion,  that  they  arc  no  longer  able  to  diilurb 
the  repofe  of  the  empire.  Many  of  the  petty  kings  of 
Tartary  arc  no  more  than  his  viceroys,  and  tlie  emperor 
has  forts  and  garrifons  throughout  their  whole  country. 
In  (hort,  Tartary,  inftead  of  becoming  the  feat  of  tjovern- 
ment,  is  the  place  of  banilhment  for  the  guilty,  who  are  fent 
thither  with  their  families  to  people  thofe  vail  defarts,  that  the 
children  who  are  born  there  may  become  acculfomed  to 
hardlhips,  and  lofe  the  foftnefs  and  pufillanimity  of  the 
Chineic,  in  the  rougher  temper  and  manners  of  the 
Tartars. 

The  emperor  has  an  abfolute  authority,  and  the  refpecl 

Said  him  is  a  kind  or  adoration  ;  hiscommands  are  as  rea- 
.  jjy  and  as  ftrictly  obeyed  as  if  they  came  froiri  hea\'en, 
nor  are  any  admitted  to  fpeak  to  him  but  on  their  knees; 
not  even  his  elder  brother,  unlefs  it  be  at  his  command. 
None,  except  the  lords  who  attend  him,  are  allowed  to 
ftand  in  his  pretence  ;  but  when  they  fpeak  to  him, 
they  put  only  one  knee  to  the  ground. 
V  The  officers  receive  the  fame  honours  when  they  repre- 
fent  the  emperor's  perfon,  and  give  his  orders,  either  as 
mandarines  of  the  prefence  or  as  envoys.  His  governors 
alfo  receive  the  fame  honours  when  they  adminiiter  juftice, 
becaufe  they  are  his  feprefentatives.  Indeed  fuch  refpeiit  ii 
paid  to  the  emperor,  thattheprincesof  the  blood,  and  all  the 
the  grandees  of  the  court,  not  only  kneel  before  him,  but 
before  his  chair,  his  throne,  his  deaths,  and  every  thing 
made  for  his  particular  ufe. 

Pcrfons  of  the  highefl  rank  are  not  allowed  to  ride  on 
borfeback  or  to  pafs  in  a  chaife  before  the  gates  of  his 
palace,  but  are  obliged  to  alight  at  a  place  appointed  for 
that  purpofe.  If  the  emperor  falls  dnngeroufly  ill  it  creates  a 
general  alarm, the  mandarines  afiemble  in  one  of  the  courts 
of  the  palace,  and  pafs  whole  da)  sand  knights  without 
regard  to  the  inclemency  of  the  air  or  the  rigour  of  the 
feafon,  imploring  heaven  on  their  bended  knees  to  reflore 
liis  health. 

Yellow  is  the  imperial  colour,  and  none  mull  wear  it 
but  the  emperor  and  thofe  who  attend  his  perfon.  His 
veft  is  adorned  with  dragons  that  have  five  claws :  this  is 
his  coat  of  arms,  and  nobody  elfe  muft  bear  them.  He  has 
the  diipofa!  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  hisfubjedfs,  nor  can 
any  criminal  fuffer  death  till  he  has  confirmed  the  fentence. 

The  princes  of  the  blood  are  allowed  a  palace  and  a 
court,  and  have  a  revenue  agreeable  to  their  rank.  They 
are  obliged  to  live  at  court,  but  have  not  the  leaft  degree 
of  power.  The  emperor  alone  difpofes  of  all  places  in  the 
empire.  He  nominates  the  viceroys  and  governors,  and 
difplaces  them  at  his  pleafure.  He  cboofcs  which  of  his 
ions  he  pleafes  for  his  fucceilbr ;  and  if  he  prefers  to  the 
eldeft  one  of  more  diftinguiflied  merit,  his  name  becomes 
immortal. 

In  order  to  preferve  their  reputation,  the  ernperors  are 
continually  inquiring  into  the  ftate  or  the  empire,  afteft- 
ing  a  kind  of  paternal  care  for  their  people  ;  particularly 
when  any  of  the  provinces  are  afHicted  with  calamities,  the 
emperor  fhuts  himlelf  up  in  his  palace,  abltains  frorh  aii 
pleafures,  and  publilhes  decrees  to  eafe  (uch  provinces  of 
their  ufual  taxes. 

The  feals  of  the  empife  are  confiderable  enfigns  of  the 
ijiiperial  authority,  and  are  applied  to  authorize  all  public 
a£ls.  The  emperor's  feal  is  near  eight  inches  fquare,  and 
h  a  very  fine  jafper  ;  a  precious  flone  To  highly  efteemed 
in  China,  that  none  but  the  emperor  is  allov.'ed  to  ufe  ir. 
The  honorary  feals  given  to  the  princes  of  the  blood  are 
of  gold;  thole  of  the  \iceroy,  great  mandariiies,  or  ma- 
giftrates  of  the  firll  order  are  of  filver  ;  wiiile  thofe  of  the 
inferior  mandarines  are  either  of  brafs  or  lead,  and  are 
either  larger  or  fmaller,  according  to  the  dignity  of  thofe 
Biagiftrates. 

Thefe -feals  are  carried  before  the  mandarines  when  they 
perform  any  ceremony,  or  vifit  perfons  to  whom  they  would 
fliew   refpefl  j   they  are  .then  depofited  in  a  gold   box, 
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placed  upon  a  kind  oflitfef,  fupporfed  by  two  men,  who 
w.ilk  beiore  the  chair  of  the  mandarine. 

The  revenues  of  the  empemr  are  amazingly  great ;  but 
It  a  not  eafy  to  give  an  exad  account  of  them,  be.aufe 
the  annua,  tribute  is  paid  partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
commodities;  it  particularly  arifes  from 'the  produce  of 
then- lands,  as  rice,  wheat,  and  millet:  from  Dlt,  lilks, 
l.ufFs,  linen,  cotton,  with  innumerable  other  articles. 
M  thele,  together  with  the  culloms  and  forfeited  elfates, 
annually  amount  to  above  twenty-one  million^lterlin". 

The  troops  he  conllantly  keeps  in  pay  amount  to  above 
feven  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  foldiers;  thefe  are 
ftationed  near  the  great  wall,  and  other  fortified  peaces  j 
a  part  of  thefe  alfo  compofe  his  guards,  and  thofe  of  the 
mandarines,  whom  they  efcort  on  their  journeys,  and  at 
night  keep  watch  about  their  barks  or  at  their  inns.  'Ihc- 
empcror  likev/ife  maintains  near  five  hundred  and  fixtv-five 
thoufand  horfes  to  remount  his  cavalry,  nnd  for  the  ufe  of 
the  polls  and  couriers  w.ho  convey  his  orders,  and  thofe  of 
the  tribunals,  into  the  provinces. 

The  emperor  enjoys  the  right  of  making  peace  and  war, 
and  he  may  conclude  treaties  upon  what  conditions  he 
pleafes,  provided  they  arc  not  difhonourable  to  the  em- 
pire. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  this  unlimited  power  would 
often  occafion  very  unfortunate  e\ents;  this  has  been- 
fotaetimes  the  cafe,  but  not  o.^ten,  for  fo  many  provifions 
have  been  made  by  the  laws,  that  a  prince  mull  be  wholly 
Infenfible  to  his  own  reputation  and  intcielt,  who  continues 
to  make  an  uiijult  life  of  his  authority.  ]{  he  has  any  re- 
gard to  his  reputation,  there  are  feveral  things  which  mall: 
induce  him  to  gov-'rn  with  juftice,  and  not  from  the  dic- 
tates of  pallion.  The  old  law-givers,  from  the  firlt  foun- 
dation of  the  government,  made  it  a  Handing  maxim,  that 
kings  are  the  fathers  of  their  people  ;  whence  in  all  ages 
the  emperor  has  been  called  the  great  father;  a  title  which 
he  is  taup.ht  to  prefer  before  all  others.  This  idea  of  the 
prince  is  fo  deeply  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  mandarines,  that  whenever  they  make  any 
panegyrick  in  the  emperor's  praife,  they  always  take  notice- 
of  his  affedion  to  the  people.  Their  teachers  and  philo- 
fophers  reprefent  in  their  books  the  ftate  as  a  large  family, 
and  therefore  if  the  prince  lofes  fight  of  this  maxim,  though 
he  mav  be  a  good  warrior,  an  able  politician,  and  a  very 
learned  man,  yet  he  will  meet  with  little  efteem  from  the 
people. 

Every  mandarine  may  tell  the  emperor  his  faults,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  with  all  that  fubmilion  and  humility  that 
is  agreeable  to  the  veneration  and  profound  refpect  which 
is  his  due.  Here  the  mandarine,  who  obferves  any  thing  in 
the  emperor's  condudl  inconnftent  with  the  conftitution 
of  the  empire,  draws  up  arequelf,  where,  having  expreffed 
his  profound  refpeiftfor  his  imperial  rnajefty,  he  molt  hum- 
bly befeeches  him  to  reflcft  upon  the  dncient  laws  and  good 
exam.ples  of  the  great  princes  his  prcdeceflbrs,  and  then 
takes  notice  in  what  inftances  he  apprehends  the  ernperor 
has  deviated  from  them.  This  requeft  lies  upon  a  table 
among  many  other  petitions  that  are  daily  prefented,  and 
which  the  emperor  is  obliged  to  read.  If  upon  this  he  dues 
not  change  his  conduct,  he  is  again  admonifiied  as  often  as 
the  mandarine's  zeal  and  courage  will  permit  him  to  do  it ; 
for  they  cannot,  without  great  danger,  venture  to  expofe 
themfcives  to  his  refentmeiit. 

Befides  the  manner  in  which  their  hlftories  are  wrote,  is 
alone  fufficient  to  keep  within  bounds  any  prince  who  has 
the  leaft  regard  for  his  fame.  A  certain  number  of  men, 
who  are  chofen  on  account  of  their  learning  and  impar- 
tiality, remark  with  all  poffible  exadnefs  not  only  all  the 
prince's  aftions,  but  even  his  words;  and  each  of  thePi 
perfons  takes  minutes  of  every  thing  that  paffes,  without 
communicating;  his  oblcrvations  to  the  others,  and  puts 
the  papers,  containing  his  ren.arks,  through  a  chink  inVo 
an  office   (et  apart  for  that  purpofe. 

The  emperor's  virtues  and  vices  are  fet  down  in  thofe 
papers  with  impartiality,  h  fuch  an  affair,  fay  they,  the 
l)rinLL'Jloppecl  the  fiuord  of jiijUce, and  had  the  partiality  to  in- 
validate the  fentence  pafftd  by  the  magijhates.  On  fuch  a  day 
the  ptmifliment  he  injiided  on  a  pcrjon  was  rather  the  effect  of 
hispaffion,  than  the  refult  ofpj'ice.  Or  elfe.  At  fuch  a  timey. 
notvj'.thfl ending  the  ccjnmendations  given  him  hy  hii  flatterers, 
he  ivas  fa  far  fnm  being  puffed  up,  that  his  wcrds  u'ere  tan' 
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fertd  with  all  pojjible  fiveetnefs  and  humility.     Hi!  gave  fucb 
and  futh  marki  of  his  love  to  his  people. 

Thus  they  fet  down  every  thing  that  occurs  in  his  ad- 
miniftration ;  but  that  neither  fear  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
hope  on  the  other,  may  biafs  them  to  be  partial  in  the  ac- 
count they  give  of  the  emperor,  this  office  is  never  open- 
ed during  tlie  prince's  life,  or  while  any  of  his  family  fit 
on  the  throne.    When  die  crown  pafles  into  another  line, 
which  often  happens,  all  thefe  loofe  memoirs  are  gather- 
ed together,  and  after  havii\g  compared  them,  they  from 
thence  compote  the  liiftory  of  that  emperor;  and  if  he  has 
a£ted  v^ifcly,  propofe  him  as  an  example  to  pofterity,  or  if 
he  has  been  negligent  of  his  duty,  and  aiTted  inconfillently 
with  the  good  of  the  people,  expofe  him  to  the  cenfure  of 
the  public. 

The  emperor  has  two  fovercign  councils ;  one,  called  the 
extraordinary  council,  ts  only  compolcd  of  princes  of  the 
blood;  the  other,  called  the  council  in  ordinary,  has,  be- 
fides  the  princes,  feveral  minifters  of  Aate,  named  Colaos 
who  examine  all  ftatc-atFairs,  and  make  their  report  to  the 
emperor,  by  whom  tliey  are  finally  determined. 

On  prticular  days  the  mandarines  go  in  their  proper 
habits  to  falute  the  emperor,  when,  if  he  does  not  appear 
himfelf,  they  pay  their  reverence  to  his  throne,  which  is 
the  fame  as  if  done  to  himfelf  in  j^erfon.  While  tliey  wait 
for  the  fignal  to  enter  the  court  before  the  hall  in  which 
the  throne  is  placed,  they  all  fit  on  cufliioub  before  the 
fouth  gate  of  the  palace.  The  court  is  paved  with  brick 
and  is  as  clean  as  a  room,  and  the  cufhions  are  different  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  the  mandarine.  Thofewho  have 
a  right  to  ufe  them,  for  all  have  not,  diftingiiilh  them  in 
the  fummer  time  by  coloured  filks,  but  the  difference  of 
the  degree  is  chiefly  ihewn  in  the  middle  of  tlie  culhion. 
In  thx  winter  they  ufe  fkins  for  the  fame  purpofe,  which 
arc  diftinguiihed  by  their  value,  hi  this  multitude,  among 
vrhom  one  migb.t  expect  nothing  but  confufion  and  difor- 
der,  every  thing  is  admirably  regulated  according  to  the 
moft  exai!l  order ;  for  as  all  know  their  places  there  are  no 
difputes  about  precedence.  I 

AV'hen  the  emperor  goes  out  of  his  palace  he  is  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  the  lords  of  his  court,  who  make 
3  very  pompous  procefllon.  The  princes  of  tlie  blood  and 
the  lords  lead  the  van  on  horfeback,  followed  by  the  co- 
laos or  minifters  of  Itate,  and  the  great  mandarines ;  who 
ride  clofe  to  the  houfes  on  both  fides,  leaving  the  middle 
of  the  ftreet  clear;  thefe  are  followed  by  four"  and-twenty 
Ibndards  of  yellow  filk,  embroidered  with  dragons  of 
gold;  then  appear  twenty- four  umbrellas  of  the  fame 
colour,  and  as  many  curious  and  rich  fans;  the  horfe- 
guards  come  next,  dreffed  in  yellow,  wearing  a  kind  of 
fielmet  on  their  head,  and  carrying  a  javelin  orlulf  pike 
gilt,  on  the  top  of  which  is  cither  a  fun,  a  crefcent,  or 
the  head  (;f  fonie  animal.  The  cunperor's  chair,  which  is 
ucry  magnihcent,  is  e.irried  by  twelve  footmen  dreffed  in 
the  fame  colour.  A  troop  of  trumpeters  and  muficians, 
playing  on  all  forts  of  inftruments,  accompany  the  empe- 
ror ;  and  the  procelfion  is  clofed  by  a  multitude  of  foot- 
meo  and  pages. 

The  poinp  with  which  he  goes  to  make  his  offerli;gs  in 
the  temple  of '["ieii  is  llill  more  extraordinary.  The  pro- 
odTioa  beginK  wirh  twenty-f  mr  drums  ranked  in  two  tiles, 
and  twenty-four  trumpets  farmed  of  a  wood  greatly  cf- 
teemed  by  the  Chinefe.  They  arc  about  three  feet  long, 
and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  end,  adorned 
witli  circles  of  gold.  After  them  follow  twenty-four  men 
in  a  line  armed  with  red  Ga\  es  fevcn  or  eight  feet  long, 
varnifhed  and  adorned  with  gilt  foliages.  Next  to  tlicTe 
:vpe  a  hundred  foldiers  carrying  halbert.s,  the  iron  part  of 
which  terminates,  in  a  crefcent.  llien  follow  an  hun- 
dred men  with  red  ivjaces  ornamented  with  flowers,  and 
gilt  at  the  end.  Then  advance  fu-jr  hundred  very  fine 
lanterns;  four  hundred  flambeaux  made  of  wood,  which 
burn  a  long  time  and  yield  a  vsry  great  light ;  two  hun- 
dred men  with  fpears,  fomc  adorned  witirtufts  of  iilk  of 
various  colour*,  others  with  tlie  tails  of  foxes,  Itopards, 
and  other  animals;  t.vemy-four  banners,,  oa vthich  ar« 
painted  the  figns  of  the  /.odjack,  which  tha  Chiiicfe  di- 
vide into  twelve  parts  fifty-lix  other  banners,  whereon  are 
reprefented  the  fifty-fix  conflcllations,  to  which  the  Chi- 
nefe reduce  all  the  liars:  two  hundred  fans,  on  which  are 
painted  various  figures  of  dragons,  bii^,  anJ  other  ani- 


mals, thefe  are  fupported  by  long  gilt  fticks  ;  twcniy-fbur 
umbrellas  richly  adorned,  and  a  beaufet  fupported  by  ttw 
officers  of  the  kitchen,  and  furnifhed  with  gold  utenfiis,' 
fuch  as  ewers,  bafons,  &c.  Then  appears  the  einperof 
on  horfeback  richly  dreffed,  and  ou  each  fide  is  held  a  mstg.^ 
nificent  umbrella,  large  enough  to  ftiade  bodi  him  and 
his  horfe ;  he  is  furrounded  with  ten  led  liorles ;  thefe  ire 
always  white,  with  the  laddies  and  bridles  eniiched  witli 
gold  and  jewels  ;  and  alfo  by  a  hundred  fpearmen,  and 
pages  of  the  bed-chamber. 

After  them  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  reguloes,  the 
chief  mandarines,  and  the  lords  of  the  court  appear  in  the 
fame  order,  and  in  their  proper  habits,  together  with  liv* 
hundred  young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  palace  richltf 
clad,  followed  by  a  thoufand  footmen  in  red  gowns  bor- 
dered with  flowers,  and  liars  of  gold  and  filver ;  immedi- 
ately after  thirty-fix  men  carry  an  open  cliair,  followed  by 
another  that  is  much  larger  and  clofe,  fupported  by  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  chairmen  ;  then  appear  four  large  wag- 
gons, two  of  which  are  drawn  by  elephants,  and  two  by 
horfes  covered  with  embroidered  houlings  ;  every  chariot 
and  chair  is  followed  by  a  coinpany  of  fSty  men  to  guard 
it.  This  proceffion  is  clofed  by  two  thoufand  mandarines 
of  letters,  and  two  thoufand  mandarines  of  arms,  or  offi- 
cers of  war,  richly  dreffed  in  their  proper  habits.  The- 
fame  order  is  always  invariably  obfervcd. 

Such  is  the  power  and  grandeur  of  this  great  monarch, 
who  is  the  foul  that  gives  motion  to  the  whole  empire,  anii 
prcfer\'es  all  ranks  in  a  proper  fubordinatioiu 


SECT.    XL 


Of  the  Nohilily. 


NONE  hat  thofe  who  belong  to  the  reigning  family 
have  any  title  of  diftindtion  :  thefe  poffefs  the  ranJK 
of  princes,  in  whofe  favour  five  honorary  degrees  of  noln- 
lity  are  eftablilhed,  much  like  thofe  of  dukts.  marquifles, 
earls,  vifcounts,  and  barons  in  Europe.  7  heft  titles  arc 
granted  to  the  children  of  the  emperor,  and  to  thofe  to 
whom  he  gives  his  daugliters  in  marriage,  who  have  reve- 
nues aifigned  them  equal  to  their  dignity,  but  not  die  leall 
power.  When  the  founder  of  the  prefent  Tartarian  fa- 
mily was  fettled  o'l  the  throne,  he  conferred  on  his  bro- 
thers, who  were  very  numerous,  and  had  contributed  hf 
their  valour  to  the  conqucft  of  many  countries,  fevcral 
tides  of  honour,  to  which  the  Europea4is  have  given  the 
appellation  of  reguloes  or  princes  of  tire  firft,  fecond,  arxt 
third  rank,  and  it  was  dicn  determined,  that  from  among 
the  children  of  every  rcgulo  one  Ihould  atways  be  chofea 
to  fuccecd  his  father  in  die  fame  dignity. 

The  emperor  alfo  creates  others  of  an  riiferior  fort, 
which  are  bellowed  on  fuch  of  the  other  childreji  as  r>r« 
moft  worthy.  But  though  thofe  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
ranks  are  above  the  gTcateft  mandarine  in  the  empire,  they 
have  nothing  to  diffinguiih  therafelves  from  the  manda- 
rines, either  in  their  habits  or  equipage,  except  their  weir- 
ing d-x  yellow  girdle,  which  is  common  to  all  the  prince* 
of  the  blood  as  well  thofe  that  poficfe  dignities,  as  thofe  wlu» 
have  none,  but  the  latter  hide  it,  and  are  alhamed  to  let  it 
be  feen,  when  their  circumftances  will  not  permit  tbemto 
have  an  equipage  fuitablc  to  their  birth. 

The  princes  of  the  royal  blood  are  allowed  a  palaccr 
and  a  court  with  officers,  and  a  revenue  fuitable  to 
tlidr  rank  ;  But  have  not  the  Icaft  authority  over  tin- 
people.  All  the  princes  live  at  court,  and  have  houfes^ 
and  lands,  befides  die  revenue  diey  receive  from  the 
emperor. 

Thefe  princes,  befides  one-lawful  wife,  havegcaera!lv= 
three  others,  on  whom  the  emperor  beflows  titles,  antii 
whofe  childrai  take  place  next  to  thofe  of  the  lawful- 
wife,  and  are  more  refpeclcd  than  thofe  of  their  concu- 
bines, of  whom  they  may  ha'«  as  many  as  they  pleafe. 
They  hasc  alfo  two  forts  of  fervants,  the  one  (laves,  and' 
the  other  Chinefe  or  Tartars,  whom  the  emperor  beflows 
upon  them  ;  the  latter  are  part  of  their  rctmue,  and  among' 
thvle  arc  confiderablc  mandarines,  and  even-viceroys,  who 
arc  entirely  fubjeft  to  their  will ;  and  after  their  deatb 
become  fubjecl  to  their  children. 

Yet 
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Yet  thefe  princes  have  no  other  employment  than 
makinj  their  appearance  every  morning  at  the  emperor's 
palace,  and  affifting  at  public  ceremonies  :  after  which 
they  return  home,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  govern 
their  families  ;  for  they  are  not  permitted  to  vifit  each 
other,  or  even  to  lod'^e  out  of  the  city  without  leave. 

But  the  family  elteemed  the  moft  noble  in  all  China  is 
that  of  the  celebrated  Confucius,  of  whom  we  Ihsll  give 
Ibme  account  in  treating  of  the  religion  of  the  Chinefe. 
The  honours  conferred  on  that  great  man  have  been  con- 
tinued in  a  direct  line  for  two  thouiand  years  in  the  per- 
fonofone  of  his  nephews,  who  is  called,  The  nephew 
of  the  Great  or  the  Wife  Man. 

.  The  emperor  fometimes  beftows  titles  of  honour  upon 
perfons  of  diftinguiflied  merit,  and  gives  them  for  five, 
fix,  or  more  generations,  in  proportion  to  the  fervices  they 
have  done  the  public.  Sometimes,  when  a  perfon  has  dif- 
•  tinguifhed  himlelf  in  an  extraordinarv  manner,  the  empe- 
ror not  only  beftows  on  him  thefe  titles,  but  by  diftinft 
patents  extends  them  to  the  father  and  m.other,  the  grand- 
father and  the  grandmother  of  him  he  has  honoured  :  or 
rather  he  beftows  on  each  a  particular  title  of  honour  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  care  they  have  taken  in  the  educa- 
tion of  a  man  of  fuch  diilinguifhed  merit.  All  his  rela- 
tions are  fo  proud  of  the  dignity,  that  they  caufe  it  to  be 
■written  in  feveral  parts  of  their  houfes,  and  even  upon  the 
lanterns  that  are  carried  before  them  when  they  walk  in 
the  evening,  which  infallibly  procures  them  great  refpedl. 

Henre  it  is  evident,  that  except  the  familv  oi  Confucius, 
and  the  princes  related  to  the  reigning  family,  no  perfon 
in  China  is  noble,  any  farther  than  his  merit  is  rewarded 
by  the  emperor  ;  for  every  one  is  of  the  rank  of  which  he 
jirjges  him  worthy,  and  all  the  reft  are  numbered  amons 
the  vulgar. 

The  mandarines,  who  are  the  governors  of  provinces 
and  cities,  anJ,  according  to  their  different  ranks,  enjoy 
all  the  pnfts  under  the  government,  are  chofen  for  their 
proficiency  in  learning  But  the  children  even  of  thofe 
■who  enjoy  the  higheft  offices  under  the  emperor,  are  in 
danger  of  finking  to  the  rank  of  the  vulgar,  and  are  often 
obliged  to  follow  the  meaneft  profeflions.  It  is  true,  the 
fon  of  a  mandarine  may  fucceed  to  his  father's  wealth, 
but  not  to  his  dignity  or  reputation  :  he  muft  rife  by  the 
fame  fieps  as  thofe  by  which  his  father  rofe ;  and,  by  ap- 
plying himfelf  to  ftudy,  be  like  him  advanced  for  his 
learnino". 
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SECT.     XII. 

Of  the  different  Tribunals,  the  Mandarines,  the  Honours 
that  are  paid  them,  their  Power,  and  their  Offices :  the 
civil  Regulations  for  the  Adminijlration  of  fuflice,  and 
the  Punifmnents  infixed  on  the  Guiliy. 

THERE  are  at  Pekin  fix  fovereign  courts,   whofe 
authority  extends  over  all  the  provinces  of  China, 
each  of  which  has  different  matters  under  its  jurifdiclion. 

The  firft  fupreme  court,  called  the  tribunal  of  the  man- 
darines, prefides  over  all  the  mandarines,  watches  over 
their  conduct,  and  examines  their  good  and  bad  qualities, 
that  they  may  be  re-vvarded  or  degraded  by  the  emperor  ac- 
cording to  their  deferts. 

The  fecond,  called  the  royal  treafury,  has  the  care  of 
the  treafure,  expences,  and  revenues  of  the  emperor,  and 
of  raifing  the  fupplies. 

The  third  fupreme  court,  named  the  nibunal  of  rights, 
hath  the  fuperintendance  of  all  ceremonies,  of  arts  and 
fciences,  of  the  imperial  mufic,  and  i.ts  officers,  and  exa- 
mines thofe  who  are  candidates  for  degrees. 

The  fourth  fupreme  court,  called  the  tribunal  of  arms, 
has  the  m.anagement  of  ihe  foldiery  of  the  whole  empire, 
and  of  all  the  fortrefles,  arfenals,  and  magazines  of  arms, 
and  in  general  of  e\'ery  thing  necelTary  for  the  defence  and 
fecurity  of  the  empire. 

To  the  fifth  fupreme  court  belongs  the  examination  of 
criminals,  in  order  to  judge  and  fentence  them  as  the  laws 
requir". 

The  fixth  and  laft  fupreme  court,  called  the  tribunal 
of  public  works,  has  the  infpeftion  of  all  public  buildings, 
and  the  palaces  of  the  emperor,  princes  of  the  blood  and 
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viceroys.  It  has  likewife  the  fuperintendance  of  the  tri- 
umphal arches,  towers,  bridges,  rivers,  canals,  lakes,' 
ftreers,  and  highways. 

Each  of  thefe  courts  is  divided  into  feveral  offices,  the 
principal  of  which  is  managed  by  a  prefident  and  fA-o  af- 
iiftanrs,  who  have  the  final  infpeaion  of  ali  that  comes 
under  the  notice  of  that  court,  and  the  reft  are  under^of- 
hcers,  confiftingof  a  prefident  and  feveral  counfellors,  all 
lub'ed  to  the  prefident  of  the  principal  office. 

As  there  might  be  reafon  to  apprehend  that  bodies  in- 
verted with  fuch  power  would  gradually  weaken  the  impe- 
I  ial  authority,  the  laws  have  prevented  this  inconvenience 
by  making  it  neced'ary  for  each  of  thefe  courts  to  have 
the  affiftance  of  another  to  put  its  decifions  in  execution; 
as  for  inftance,  the  army  is  fubje£l  to  the  fourth  fupreme 
court,  which  is  that  of  war,  but  the  payment  of  the  troops 
belongs  to  the  fecond  ;  and  the  arms,  tents,  and  wae^ons 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  fixth  court;  fo  that  no 
military  cnterprize  can  be  put  in  execution  without  the 
concurrence  of  thefe  different  courts. 

_To  prevent  the  unjuft  and  iniquitous  pradlices  that 
might  take  place  in  any  rf  thefe  courts,  there  is  an  officer 
in  each,  who  attends  to  all  their  proceedings,  and,  though 
he  is  not  of  the  council,  is  prcfent  at  all  their  afi^emblies. 
His  office  obliges  liim  to  give  private  information  to  the 
emperor  of  the  faults  committed  by  the  mandarines,  not 
only  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  but  in  their 
private  condud  :  they  even  admonifh  the  emperor  himfelf 
when  he  ftands  in  need  of  it.  Thefe  public  cenfors  are 
extremely  dreaded,  and  the  very  princes  of  the  blood  ftand 
in  awe  of  them. 

The  mandarines  arc  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and 
confift  of  all  on  whom  he  beftows  any  authority  in  the 
provinces.  They  are  governed  by  two  general  officers, 
on  whom  all  the  reft  depend.  One  is  the  viceroy  of  a, 
fingle  province,  and  the  other  has  two,  and  fometimes 
three  provinces  fubjeft  to  him.  They  are  both  at  the 
head  of  a  fupreme  tribunal  in  the  province  where  all  im- 
portant affairs  are  decided,  and  to  them  the  emperor  fends 
his  orders,  while  they  take  care  to  tianfmit  them  to  all 
the  cities  in  their  diftricf. 

The  cities  are  of  three  different  orders,  and  have  alfo 
their  governors  and  feveral  mandarines  who  adminifter 
juftice.  There  are  likewife  mandarines  that  have  the  care 
of  the  pofts,  with  the  royal  inns  and  barks  in  their  diftridl. 
Others  have  the  infpeiSlion  of  the  army  ;  others  take  care 
of  the  rivers  ;  others  overfee  the  repairing  of  the  high- 
roads, and  the  employment  of  others  is  to  vifit  the  fea- 
coafts.  They  have  alfo  power  to  punifli  criminals,  and 
are  a  kind  of  fubftitutcs  of  the  fi,ic  fupreme  tribunals  of  the 
court. 

All  the  mandarines  arc  extremely  fond  of  the  enfigns  of 
their  office,  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  not  only  from 
the  common  people,  but  from  all  others  of  the  learned, 
efpecially  thofe  of  an  inferior  rank.  This  mark  of  their 
dignity  confifts  in  a  piece  of  fquare  fluff,  which  they 
wear  upon  their  breafts,  and  is  richly  embroidered  with  a 
device  peculiar  to  their  office.  Some  have  a  dragon  with 
four  ciaws,  others  an  eagle  or  a  fun  ;  and  the  mandarines 
of  arms  bear  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  &c. 

There  is  an  abfolute  dependence  between  the  feveral 
powers  which  govern  the  empire.  The  moft  inconfider- 
able  mandarine  regulates  every  thing  within  the  extent  of 
his  diftricl,  but  depends  on  other  mandarines,  whofe 
power  is  greater,  but  are  dependent  on  the  general  officers 
of  every  province,  as  thefe  latter  are  on  the  tribunals  of 
the  imperial  city,  and  the  prefidents  of  the  fupreme  courts, 
who  keep  all  other  mandarines  in  awe,  while  they  them- 
felvcs  tremble  before  the  emperor,  in  whom  refides  the 
imperial  po-.ver. 

The  eale  with  which  a  fingle  mandarine  governs  the 
people  is  furprizing  ;  he  only  publifhes  his  orders  on  a  fmall 
piece  of  paper  fealed  with  his  feal,  and  fixed  up  in  places 
where  the  ftreets  crofs,  and  he  is  inllantly  obeyed.  This 
proceeds  from  the  extraordinary  veneration  paid  him  by 
the  people.  He  feldom  appears  in  public  without  a  ma- 
jeftic  train  ;  he  is  richly  drcfled,  and  is  carried  in  fuir.mer 
by  four  men  in  an  open  gilded  chair,  which  in  winter  is  co- 
vered with  filk,  and  is  attended  b)'  all  the  officers  of  his 
tribunal,  fome  carrying  whips,  others  long  ftavCs  or  iron 
chains,  the  noife  of  Avhich  make  the  people  tremble,  for 
O  they 
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they  arc  naturally  timorous,  and  know  that  they  cannot  lown,  he  muft  live  at  leaft  fifty  leagues  from  it.  This  is 
efcape  correaion  if  they  venture  to  difobey  his  commands.  |  becaule  he  fhould  foleiy  puriue  the  public  goodj  if  he^ex- 
Hence  whenever  he  appears,  the  people  in  the  itreets  fhow  '  "" 


their  refped,  not  by  bowing,  which  would  be  thought  a 
culpable  familiarity,  but  by  retiring  on  one  fide,  ftanding 
upright  with  their  arms  hanging  down  ;  and  in  this  pofture, 
which  they  efteem  the  mofl  refpeftful,  they  Ifand  till 
the  mandarine  has  paffed  by. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  ortcntatious  parade  with  which  a 
viceroy  appears  in  public  ;  for  as  the  Chinefe  are  ever  fond 
of  {hew,  it  is  not  very  furprifing  that  (o  great  an  officer 
fhould  appear  with  ail  poflibie  pomp. 

Firft  advance  two  men  beating  upon  copper  bafons,  to 
give  notice  of  his  approach  ;  then  come  eight  enfign- 
bearers,  having  on  their  enfigns  the  viceroy's  title  of  ho- 
nour in  large  diaraders.  Thefc  are  followed  by  fourteen 
flandard-bearers,  on  whofe  ftandards  are  the  fymbols  of 
his  office,  as  the  dragon,  phoenix,  flying  tortoife,  and  other 
animals.  Then  advance  fix  officers,  each  bearing  a  board 
raifed  hi^h,  on  which  is  written,  in  large  golden  charac- 
ters, the^particular  qualities  of  this  mandarine;  two  others 
bear,  the  one  a  large  umbrella  of  yellow  filk  three  heights 
above  one  another,  and  the  other  the  cafe  in  which  the 
umbrella  is  kept.  Then  come  two  archers  on  horfcback, 
at  the  head  of  the  chief  guards:  the  guards  armed  with 
large  hooks  adorned  with  filk  fringe:  two  other  files  of 
armed  men,  fome  bearing:;  maces  with  long  handles,  and 
others  having  maces  in  the  form  of  a  ferpeiu.  Other 
guards  bear  (harp  axes,  and  fome  are  armed  with  fcythes 
fixed  ftraight  to  the  poles.  Other  foldiers  carry  halberds  ; 
then  come  two  porters  loaded  with  an  handfome  chi;!!, 
containing  the  leal  of  his  office:  two  men  beating  on 
kettles:  two  officers,  each  with  a  cane  to  keep  the  crowd 
at  a  diftance  :  two  men-bearers,  with  gilt  maces  in  the 
form  of  dragons,  and  many  officers  of  jufti.e;  fome  armed 
with  whips,  or  flat  Itaves,  to  give  the  baftinado  :  others 
carrying  chains,  whips,  cutlafles,  and  hangers:  then  come 
two  ftandard -bearers  and  the  captain  who  commands  the 
company.  Thcfe  precede  the  viceroy,  who  is  carried  in 
his  chair,  furrounded  by  pages  and  footmen,  with  an  of- 
ficer near  him  holding  up  a  large  fan  in  the  form  of  a  fcreen. 
He  is  followed  by  leveral  guards,  fome  carrying  maces, 
and  others  long  handled  fabres;  after  which  come  feveral 
enfigns  and  cornets,  with  many  domeftics  on  horfcback, 
each  bearing  fomething  belonging  to  the  viceroy. 

When  he  travels  in  the  night-time,  inllead  of  flambeaux 
he  has  feveral  large  lanterns,  on  which  are  written  the 
titles  and  quality  of  the  viceroy,  to  infpire  every  one  with 
the  reverence  which  is  due. 

As  the  mandarines  of  cities  and  towns  are  appointed  to 
protcdt  ihc  people,  they  muft  always  be  ready  to  hear  their 
complaints.  In  an  urgent  affair  they  go  to  the  mand.irine  s 
palace,  and  beat  upon  a  kind  of  kettle-drum,  which  is  fome- 
times  on  the  fide  of  tlie  hall  of  jultice,  but  generally  out 
of  the  palace,  that  the  people  may  beat  upon  it  both 
by  night  and  day.  At  this  (ignal  the  mandarine,  though 
ever  fo  bufy,  is  obliged  immediately  to  grant  the  audience 
that  is  demanded;  but  whoever  gives  the  alarm,  unlefs 
there  is  fome  notorious  act  of  injullice,  is  fure  to  receive 
the  baftinado. 

One  of  the  principal  offices  of  the  mandarines  is  to 
initrudt  the  people  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the  emperor, 
who  is  confideied  as  ihcir  common  father;  and  therefore, 
on  the  firit  and  fifteenth  of  cveiy  month,  they  afTemble  the 
people,  and  give  them  a  kind  of  lermon  on  all  the  focial  and 
relative  duties. 

To  prevent  commotions  among  the  people  when  they 
groan  under  oppreffion,  the  leaft  difturbance  which  hap- 
pens in  a  province  is  imputed  to  the  viceroy,  and  if  it  is 
not  immediately  appeafed,  he  is  almoft  fure  of  lofing  his 
office. 

The  laws  prefcribc,  that  no  perfon  (hall  enjoy  the  office 
of  mandarine  of  the  people,  either  in  the  city  where  he 
was  born,  or  even  in  the  province  where  his  family  has 
been  ufed  to  refide  ;  and  generally  he  does  not  pollefs  the 
fame  office  many  years  in  the  fame  place  before  he  is  re- 
moved. By  this  means  he  cannot  contra'!  any  fiiendlhip 
with  the  people  of  the  country,  fo  as  to  render  him  partial, 
and  not  being  acquainted  with  the  mandarines  that  govern 
with  him,  he  has  the  lefs  reafon  to  (hew  them  favour.  If 
he  receives  an  employment  in  a  province  joining  to  his 


ercifed  an  office  in  his  own  country,  he  might  be  troubled 
with  the  folicitations  of  his  neighbours  and  friends,  and 
would  probably  be  biafled  in  hia  judgment,  and  dii  injuftice 
to  other  perfons ;  or  might  be  influenced  by  a  principle  of 
revenge  agalnlt  thofe  who  had  injured  him  or  his  rela- 
tions. 

This  nicenefs  they  carry  fo  far,  that  they  will  not  allow 
a  fon,  a  brother,  or  a  nephew  to  be  a  fubordinate  man- 
darine where  his  father,  brother,  or  uncle  are  fupericr 
mandarines,  left  they  fhould  favour  each  other,  ai>d  either 
tolerateorwinkat  their  faults;  and  befides,  it  would  be  very 
hard  for  a  father  or  a  brother  to  draw  up  an  accufation 
ao;ainft  his  fon  or  his  brother. 

Every  three  years  a  general  review  is  made  of  all  the 
mandarines  of  the  empire,  when  every  fuperior  mandarine 
enquires  into  the  conduct  of  the  inferior,  and  gives  notes 
to  every  one  containing  praifes  or  cenfiires.  ForinftatKe, 
the  chief  mandarine  of  a  city  of  the  third  order  has  under 
him  three  or  four  petty  mandarines,  to  whom  he  gives 
notes,  and  fends  them  to  a  mandarine  of  acity  of  the  fecond 
order  on  whom  he  depends :  the  latter,  who  has  under 
him  feveral  mandarines  who  govern  cities  of  the  third  or- 
der, examines  thefe  notes,  and  either  agrees  to  what  is 
inferted,  or  addsothercircumftances according  tohis  know- 
ledge. When  the  mandarine  of  the  city  of  the  iecond  order 
h.is  received  the  notes  tiom  all  the  mandarines  of  the  cities 
of  the  third  order,  he  gives  his  note  to  them,  and  lends 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  mandarines  in  his  diltri^t  to  the  ge- 
neral mandarines  f  the  province,  who  refide  at  the  capital. 
This  catalogue  pafles  through  their  hands  to  the  viceroy's, 
who,  having  examined  it  in  private,  and  afterwards  with 
the  four  general  mandarines,  fends  it  to  court  with  his  own 
remarks,  that  the  chief  tribunal  may  be  fully  acquainted 
with  the  condufi:  of  all  the  mandarines  of  the  empire,  ia 
order  that  they  may  be  rewarded  or  puniflicd  according  to 
their  dcferts. 

In  giving  the  above-mentioned  notes  they  write  under 
their  name  and  title  of  their  mandarinate,  that  he  is  greedy 
of  monev,  too  fevere  in  his  punifhments,  or  is  too  old  to 
perform  his  office;  that  another  is  proud,  of  a  capricious 
temper,  &c. 

When  all  the  notes  are  arrived  at  Pekin,  the  chief  tri- 
bunal examines  them,  and  fends  them  back  to  the  viceroy, 
after  fetting  down  the  reward  or  punilhment  appointed  for 
each  mandarine.  Thofe  who  have  bad  notes  are  deprived 
of  their  offices,  and  thole  who  are  commended  are  raifed  to 
a  fuperior  mandarinate. 

Hut  as  the  general  officers  might  be  bribed  by  the  gover- 
nors of  the  cities,  and  thus  connive  at  the  injuftice  of  thofe 
who  opprefs  the  people,  the  emperor  from  time  to  time 
fends  in(pe£lors  into  the  provinces,  who  go  into  the  cities 
and  into  the  tiibuiials,  while  the  mandarines  give  audience, 
and  fecretly  enquire  of  the  people  how  they  behave  in  their 
offices;  and  if  he  finds  any  irregularity,  he  difcovers  the 
enfigns  of  his  dignitv,  declaring  himlclf  the  emperor's  en- 
voy: he  then  immediately  brin:;s  to  trial  the  guilty  man- 
darines, and  punilhcs  them  as  the  laws  require  ;  or,  if  the 
injullice  be  not  notorious,  fends  his  informations  to  court, 
that  they  may  determine  what  is  to  be  done. 

Thefe  infpeflors  of  provinces  are  fuppofed  to  be  pofTefiTed 
of  the  greateft  integrity  ;  yet  as  they  may  be  tempted  to 
enrich  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  the  guilty,  whofe 
injuftice  they  may  overlook,  to  keep  them  upon  their 
guaid,  the  emperor,  when  they  leaft  think  of  it,  goes  into 
certain  provincu-s  in  perfon,  in  order  to  hear  the  juft  com- 
plaints of  the  people  againft  their  governorsj  and  thofe 
vifits  make  the  mandarines  tremble. 

In  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eight)-ninc  the  em- 
peror Cang-hi  toc>k  a  journey  into  the  louthein  provinces, 
and  rode  on  horfcback,  followed  by  his  guards  and  about 
three  thoul'and  gentlemen.  1  he  people  met  him  in  the 
cities  with  ftandards,  flags,  canopies,  and  umbrellas.  At 
the  diftance  of  every  twenty  paces  they  erected  in  the  ftreets 
triumphal  arches  covered  with  the  fineft  ftufft,  and  adorn- 
ed with  (ciloons,  ribbons,  and  tufts  of  filks,  under  which 
lie  pafied.  This  great  prince,  being  once  at  ioine  diftance 
from  his  attendants,  perceived  an  old  man,  who  wept  bit- 
terly, and  afked  him  the  reafon.  Sir,  replied  the  man, 
who  did  not  know  him,  I  had  but  one  child,  in  whom  I 
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placed  all  my  happinefs,  and  with  whom  I  trufted  the  care 
of  my  family,  but  a  Tartarian  mandarine  has  taken  him 
from  me,  fo  that  I  am  deprived  of  all  fuccour,  and  proba- 
bly fliall  be  fo  as  long  as  I  live ;  for  how  can  a  poor  man, 
like  me,  oblige  the  governor  to  do  him  juilice?  This  is 
not  fo  difficult  as  you  imagine,  replied  the  emperor,  get  up 
behind  me,  and  guide  me  to  his  houfe :  the  man  obeyed 
without  ceremony,  and  in  about  two  hours  time  they  ar- 
rived at  the  palace  of  the  mandarine,  who  did  not  exped 
this  vifit.  1  he  guards  and  a  great  company  of  the  em- 
peror's attendants,  after  having  long  fearched  for  him, 
overtook  him  at  the  mandarine's,  and,  without  knowing 
what  M'as  the  matter,  foon  furrounded  the  houfe ;  and 
others  entered  with  the  emperor,  who  having  found  the 
mandarine  guilty  of  the  violence  of  which  he  was  accufed, 
had  his  l^ead  cutoff  on  the  fpot:  then  turning  towards  the 
afflifted  father,  "  To  make  you  amends,  faid  he,  I  be- 
*'  flow  upon  you  the  office  of  the  guilty  perfon,  who  is  put 
*'  to  death  ;  take  care  to  fill  his  place  with  greater  mode- 
*'  ration,  and  let  his  crime  and  punifhment  make  you 
*'  fearful  in  your  turn  of  becoming  a  dreadful  example  to 
«  others." 

In  (hort,  nothing  could  exceed  the  order  eflablilhed  by 
the  Chinefe  law,  if  the  mandarines  flriclly  conformed  to 
them;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe;  for  they  are 
jiot  very  fcrupulous  in  violating  the  laws  of  juftice  and 
humanity  in  order  to  ferve  their  private  intereft.  There 
are  no  artifices  to  which  the  inferior  officers  have  not  re- 
courfe  to  deceive  the  fuperior  mandarines ;  and  among  the 
latter  fome  endeavour  to  impofe  upon  the  fupreme  tribu- 
nals of  the  court,  and  even  tomillead  the  emperorhiinfelf. 
Indeed  they  fo  artfully  cloak  their  paffions,  and  affect  in 
their  memorials  fuch  an  air  of  difintercflednefs,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  the  prince  to  avoid  being  deceived, 

Befides,  as  their  falaries  are  not  always  fufficient  to 
maintain  their  pomp  and  luxury,  the  afls  of  injuftice  they 
commit,  provided  they  are  fecret,  are  attended  with  no 
hazard.  Miniflers  of  ftate  and  the  chief  prefidents  of  the 
fupreme  courts  fometimes  privately  extort  money  from  the 
Viceroys  of  provinces,  and  thofe  again,  to  indemnify  them- 
felves,  opprefs  the  fubordinate  officers,  and  thele  lafl  re- 
jmburfe  themfelves  by  their  exaclions  upon  the  people. 
No  crimes,  when  they  are  difcovered,  pafs  unpunifhed  in 
China;  the  baflinado  is  the  common  punifhment  for  flight 
faults,  and  the  number  of  blows  is  proportioned  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence  :  when  thefe  do  not  exceed  twenty, 
it  is  eftcemed  a  fatherly  correcSHon,  and  is  not  infamous. 
The  emperor  himfelf  fometimes  commands  it  to  be  infli£l- 
ed  on  great  perfons,  and  afterwards  fees  and  treats  them 
as  ufual. 

A  fmall  matter  will  incur  this  corre(9ion,  as  foul  lan- 
guage, or  fighting  with  thefifts;  for  if  thefe  things  reach  the 
mandarine's  ears,  he  immediately  caufes  them  to  be  bafti- 
nadoed  ;  which  being  done,  they  muft  kneel  before  him, 
bow  their  bodies  three  times  to  the  earth,  and  thank  him 
for  the  care  he  takes  of  their  education. 

This  punifhment  is  performed  with  a  fplit  bamboo, 
which  is  a  wood  that  is  hard,  ftrong,  and  heavy :  the 
lower  part  is  as  broad  as  one's  hand,  and  the  upper  fmooth 
and  fmall  that  it  may  be  eafily  managed.  The  criminal  is 
laid  down  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  his  drawers  are 
pulled  over  his  heels,  and  the  ftripes  are  given  over  his 
bare  pofleriors. 

A  mandarine  may  caufe  this  punifhment  to  be  inflicted 
wherever  he  is  ;  it  is  fufficient  for  one  of  the  p  'or  vulgar 
not  to  difmount  from  his  horfe  when  a  mandarine  partes 
by,  or  to  crofs  the  ftreet  in  his  prefence,  to  receive  five  or 
fix  blows  by  his  order,  which  is  performed  with  fuch  ex- 
pedition, that  it  is  often  done  before  thofe  who  are  prefent 
perceive  any  thing  of  the  matter.  Matters  ufe  the  fame 
correflion  to  their  fcholars,  fathers  to  their  children,  and 
noblemen  to  punifh  their  domeftics,  only  the  battoon  is 
hfs. 

Captain  Hamilton  obferves,  that  he  knew  an  Englifh 
gentleman  who  underwent  the  chaft  ifement  of  the  bamboo ; 
and  upon  this  occafion  mentions  a  diverting  incident, 
which  he  fays,  he  was  told,  happened  at  Amoy,  where 
he  himfelf  was  prefent,  and  where  the  Englifh  traded  be- 
fore they  removed  to  Canton. 

A  mandarine,  fays  he,  going  in  his  chair,  with  his  ufual 
retinue,  met  a  failor  with  a  keg  of  arrack  under  his  arm. 
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E^ery  body  went  off  the  {l,eet  but  the  jolly  failor,  who 
had  been  tal^mg  his  arrack;  yet  was  fi  manneru' as  to 
ualk  ande,  and  give  the  mandarine  the  middle  of  the 
itreet;  but  one  of  the  retinue  gave  the  failor  a  box  on  the 
ear,  and  had  almoft  fhoved  him  down  k^<i  and  all.  The 
laHor  damnedh.m  for  a  fon  of  a  whore,  and  afking  what  he 
meant  by  ,t,  gave  the  aggrefTor  a  box  on  the  ear  m  return. 
1  he  poor  leaman  was  loon  overpowered  by  the  retinue  ; 
but  the  mandarme  ordered  them  to  dohim  noharm,  till  he 
had  lent  for  the  Englifli  lin-uift,  who  foon  came  The 
mandarme  told  the  linguift  what  had  happened,  and  bid 
hJm  afk  the  failor  why  he  gave  him  that  affront'  Th" 
lailor  Iwore  that  the  mandarine  had  affronted  him,  in  al- 
lowing his  fervants  to  beat  him  while  he  was  walkino- 
down  the  ftreet  civilly,  with  his  keg  of  famfhew  under  hfs 
arm;  and  that  he  would  box  the  mandarine,  or  any  of  his 
gang,  for  a  Spanifh  dollar;  and  with  that  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  dollar. 

The  mandarine  ordered  the  linguift  to  tell  him  what  thc- 
lailor  faid,  and  why  he  pulled  out  his  money.  The  lin- 
guift having  told  him,  the  mandarine  laughed  immode- 
rately; and,  after  he  had  compofed  himfelf,  aflced  if  the 
failor  would  ftand  to  his  challenge,  who  fwore  he  would. 
1  he  mand.irine  had  a  Tartar  in  his  retinue  famous  for  box- 
tng,  at  which  he  had  won  many  prizes,  and  called  for  him 
to  try  his  fkiU  on  the  Englilhman.  The  Tartar  was  a 
lufty  man,  and  the  failor  fliort,  but  well  fet.  The  Tartar 
promifed  an  eafy  conqueft,  and  to  the  combat  they  went. 
j  n^  '^"^  ^'^*  "'^'^  ^°  ^"^^  ^'S^  at  the  belly,  but  at  the 
hril  kick  the  failor  had  him  on  his  back.  Afhamed  of  the 
foil  he  had  received,  the  Tartar  attacked  him  acrain  ;  but 
he  again  tripped  up  his  heels.  He  then  defired^o  have  a 
lair  bout  at  boxing,  without  tripping,  which  Jack  agreed 
to  ;  and  with  his  head  battered  the  Tartar's  face  and  breaft 
with  fuch  force,  that,  to  ufe  Mr.  Hamilton's  words,  he 
was  forced  to  yield  to  Old  England.  The  mandarine  was 
lo  plealed  with  the  bravery  and  dexterity  of  the  feaman, 
that  he  made  him  a  prefent  of  ten  tayals  of  fiiver. 
The  wooden  collar  is  a  more  infamous  punifhment.  This 
IS  compofed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  hollowed  in  the  middle 
for  the  rieck,  and  when  it  is  put  on  the  perfon  can  neither 
iee  his  feet  nor  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  ;  but  is  obliged 
to  be  fed  by  fome  other  perfon.  This  difagreeable  load 
he  carries  day  and  night :  it  is  lighter  or  heavier  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence ;  fome  weigh  two  hundred 
pounds  and  fome  are  three  feet  fquare  and  five  or  fick 
inches  thick;  the  common  fort  weigh  fifty  or  fixty 
pounds. 

When  thefe  two  pieces  of  wood  are  in  the  prefence  of 
the  mandarine  joined  about  the  criminal's  neck,  they  parte 
on  each  fide  two  long  flips  of  paper,  on  which  they  fix  a 
feal,  that  the  two  pieces  may  not  be  feparated  without  its 
being  perceived:  then  they  write  in  large  charaders  the 
crime  for  which  the  punifliment  is  inflidted,  and  the  time 
it  i>  to  laft.  For  inflance,  if  it  be  a  thief,  a  feditious  per- 
fon, agamefter,  or  a  difturber  of  the  peace  of  families,  he: 
mufl:  wear  it  three  months.  They  are  generally  expofed 
in  lome  public  place;  but  the  criminals  find  various  wavs  to 
eafe  themfelves,  fome  walk  in  company  with  their  relations 
and  friends,  who  fupport  the  four  corners  that  it  mav  not 
gall  their  fhoulders;  (.thers  have  a  chair  to  fupport  the 
four  corners,  and  fo  fit  tolerably  eafy  ;  and  fome  kneel 
down,  and  placing  the  edge  of  the  collar  on  the  ground, 
amule  themlelves  with  viewing  the  people  as  they  pafs. 

At  theexpirationof  the  timcof  punifhment,  the  criminal 
is  brought  back  to  the  mandarine,  who  having  exhorted 
him  to  behave  better  for  the  future  releafes  him  from  the 
collar;  and  to  take  his  leave  of  him,  orders  him  twenty 
ftrokcs  with  the  battoon;  for  the  Chinefe  never  inflii5l  any 
punifhment,  except'a  pecuniary  one,  which  is  not  preceded 
and  fucceeded  by  the  baftinado. 

There  are  fome  crimes  for  which  the  criminals  are 
marked  on  the  cheek  with  a  Chinefe  character,  fignifying 
their  crime.  There  are  others  for  which  they  are  fen- 
tenced  to  draw  the  imperial  barks ;  and  there  are  others 
for  which  they  are  condemned  to  banifhment. 

There  are  three  ways  of  punifhing  with  death,  the  nioft 
honourable  of  which  is,  in  their  opinion,  ftrangling,  which 
is  frequently  done  by  a  bow-ftring.  In  fome  places  they 
put  a  cord  offeven  or  eight  feet  long,  with  a  running  knot, 
round  the  criminal's  neck,     Two  fervants  belonging  to 
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the  tribunal  draw  it  hard  at  each  end,  then  loofe  it  a  mo-| 
meat,  and  drawing  it  again  the  fecoiid  time,  kill  the 

criminal.  ,       ,  • 

Another  kind  of  punifhment  is  extremely  cruel :  this 
is  inflicted  on  rebels  and  traitors,  on  a  fon  who  flrikcs 
his  father,  and  on  mcrcilefs  robbers  ;  and  is  called  cutting 
in  ten  thoufand  pieces.  The  executioner  faftens  the 
criminal  to  a  port,  then  fleaing  the  ftin  of  his  head,  pulls 
it  over  his  eyes,  and  afterwards  mangles  him  bv  cutting 
pieces  from  all  parts  of  his  bcdy  ;  and  when  he  is  weary 
of  this  barbarous  exercife,  he  delivers  him  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  populace.  But  this  cruel  death  is  very  ieldom  in- 
flicted, for  thofe  who  rob,  deterred  by  this  puniflimcnt, 
never  murder. 

The  other  is  beheading,  which  is  for  crimes  of  great 
enormity,  as  murder,  and  is  looked  upon  as  very  fliamc- 
ful,  becaufe  the  head,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  man, 
is  fcparated  from  the  body  ;  and  becaufe  in  dying  they  do 
not  preferve  the  human  form  as  entire  as  it  was  when 
they  received  it  from  their  parents.  The  party  condemned 
to  fufFcr  this  punifliment  is  not,  on  the  day  of  execution, 
expofed  on  a  fcaftolJ,  but  being  made  to  kneel  in  fome 
public  place,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  a  perfon 
holds  him  fo  fall  that  he  cannot  move,  while  the  execu- 
tioner coming  behind,  takes  off  his  head  at  one  ftroke, 
and  at  the  fame  time  lays  him  on  his  back  with  fuch  dex- 
terity, that  not  a  drop  of  blood  falls  on  his  cloaths,  which 
on  that  occafion  are  generally  better  than  ordinary  :  for 
his  relations  and  friends,  though  aflianied  to  own  him  in 
thofe  unhappy  circuniftances,  uiually  fend  him  new 
cloaths,  and  caufe  provifions  and  drink  to  be  oftered  him 
by  the  way. 

The  executioner  is  commonly  a  foldier  ;  and  his  office 
is  foTar  from  being  fcandalous,  that  at  Pekin  he  accom- 
panies the  criminal  girt  with  a  fafh  of  yellow  filk,  and  his 
cutlafs  is  wrapped  in  filk  of  the  fame  colour,  to  Ihev/  that 
he  is  vefted  with  the  emperor's  authority. 

Thofe  who  fufl'cr  this  death  are  alio  fentcnced  to  be  de- 
prived of  common  burial,  which  in  China  is  a  molt  terrible 
infamy  ;  the  executioner,  therefore,  after  having  Itripped 
the  body,  throws  it  into  the  next  ditch. 

.The  Chincfc,  being  perfuaded  that  fuch  as  are  beheaded 
murt  have  been  difobedicnt  to  their  parents,  and  that  this 
feparation  of  the  members  is  a  judgment  that  befals  them 
for  that  crime,  fometimes  buy  the  bodies  of  their  parents  or 
relations  at  a  great  price  from  the  executioner,  and  fow 
on  the  head  again  v.'ith  abundance  of  lamentations,  to 
atone  in  fomemeafurc  for  their  dikibedience.  The  execu- 
tioner, by  thus  felling  the  body,  runs  the  hazard  of  being 
feverely  punifhed,  uniefs  he  bribes  the  mandarine  or  the 
informer  pretty  high  ;  and  on  this  account  the  body  often 
cofls  the  relations  fix  hundred  or  a  thoufand  crowns. 

The  ordinary  torture  cudomary  in  China  to  oblicrc  cri- 
minals to  make  aconfeffion  is  extremely  painful,  and  is  in- 
fliiilcd  on  the  feet  and  hands  :  for  the  feet  they  make  ufe 
of  an  inftrument  which  confifts  of  three  pieces  of  wood, 
one  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  two  others  move  and  turn 
upon  it.  The  feet  of  the  criminal  being  put  in  thil  ma- 
chine arefqueezed  fo  vioienily,  that  thev  make  the  ankle- 
bone  flat.  They  place  pieces  of  wood  between  the  cri- 
minal's fingers,  and  tying  tliem  verv  hard  with  cords,  leave 
them  for  fome  time  in  this  torment.    - 

The  Chineic  have  remedies  to  diminifn  the  fenfe  of 
pain  i  and  they  are  faid  to  have  others,  after  the  torture, 
ib  eflicacious  as  to  heal  the  criminal,  who  in  a  few  days 
recovers  the  ufe  of  his  limbs. 


SEC  T.    XIII. 

Of  the  Religions  in  Ch:na,  particularly  the  ancient  Religion  of 
theChineJe;  of  that  of  Confucius;  of  the  Seels  of'faoff'eeanJ 
ofFo;  and  of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans  fettled  in  China 


IT  appears  from  the-claflicil  books  of  the  Chincfc,  that 
they  formerly  worfliippcd  the  ^upreme  Being,  as  the 
Lord  and  Sovereign  of  all  things,  under  the  name  of 
Changti,  or  fuprcme  emperor,  and  Tien,  which  fignifies 
the  fpirit  whii.h  prefides  in  heaven.  They  likevi'iie  paid 
a  fubordinate  adoration  to  inferior  fpirits  depending  on  the 


Supreme  Being,  and  who  in  their  opinion  prefide  over 
cities,  mountains,  rivers,  .'■nd  the  like. 

They  maintained  that,  for  the  prefervation  rf  regularity 
and  purity  of  manners,  thofe  who  command  fhould  imitate 
the  conduct  of  Tien,  in  treating  their  infe:i;.rs  as  their 
children,  and  thofe  who  obey  ought  to  conftdcr  their  fu- 
periors  as  their  fathers. 

It  appears  from  one  of  tlieir  ancient  books,  that  this 
Tien,  the  object  of  public  worfliip,  is  the  principle  of  all 
things,  the  father  of  the  people,  independent,  almigiuy, 
omnilcient;  to  whom  tlie  fecrets  of  the  heart  are  fully 
known,  and  who  v/atches  over  the  condudt  of  the  univcrfe  j 
who  is  holy  without  partiality,  a  rewarder  of  virtue,  pu- 
niihing  wic.kednefs,  and  raifing  up  and  cafting  down  the 
kirvgs  of  the  earth  according  to  his  pleafure  :  that  public 
calamities  are  exhortations  for  the  reformation  of  manners  ; 
and  that  the  end  of  thcfe  evils  is  followed  by  mercy  and 
goodnefs. 

In  times  of  public  c.ilamity  the  princes  were  not  fa'if- 
fied  with  only  addrefl^mg  their  vows  to  Tien,  and  otFering 
facrifices,  but  carefully  applied  themfelves  to  difcover  the 
fecret  faults  which  had  diav. n  down  the  puniihment  from 
the  Suprem.e  Lord  ;  they  examined  if  they  were  not  too 
expenfive  in  their  habits,  too  luxurious,  or  too  fond  of 
magnificence  and  fplendor. 

A  work  called  the  Chuking  often  mentions  a  mafter 
who  prefides  over  the  government  of  his  dominions ;  whr> 
has  an  abfolute  empire  over  the  dcfigns  of  mankind,  and 
conduits  them  to  wii'c  and  jull  ends  ";  who  rewards  anJ 
puniflies  man  bv  other  men,  without  any  abridgment  of 
their   liberty.     This   perfuafion    was    fo   common,    that 
princes,  naturaHy  jealous  of  their  own  honour,  never  at- 
tributed  the  fuccefs  of  their  government  to  themfelves, 
but  referred  it  to  the  Supreme  Cjovernor  of  the  univerfe. . 
It  is  alfo  faid  in  the  fame  work,  that  Changti  fees  from 
the  higheft  heavens  what  is  done  here  below  :  that  he  makes 
ufe  of  our  parents  to  beftow  upon  us  the  material  part  of 
our  frame  ;  but  that  he  himielf  gives  an  underllanding 
mind  capable  of  reflection,  which   alone  raifes  us  above 
the  rank  of  brutes  :  that  to  ofi-'er  an  acceptab'e  facrifice, 
it  is  not  fufhcient  for  the  emperor,  to  whom  that  oflice 
belongs,  to  join  the  priefthood   to  the  roy.iJ  dignity:  but 
that  he   ftiould   bo   upright  and  penitent,  and  before  th^ 
facrifice  acknowledge  his  faults   with  falling  and  tears : 
that  Chansjti's  councils  and   defigns  are   unfathomable: 
that   we  ought  not   to  believe  that  he    is  too  exalted 
to  attend  to  what  is  done  below  ;  for  he  himielf  examines 
all  o-jr  aftions,  and  has  fet  a  tribunal  in  our  ovvn  coh- 
fciences,  by  which  we  fliall  be  judged. 

Fohi,  who  was  one  of , the  heads  cf  the  colony  yvhicli 
came  to  fettle  irt  this  part  of  the  eaft,  and  is  acknovvledged 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  Chinefe  monarchy,  gave  public 
marks  of  his  profound  \eneration  for  xh.k  Sup.'eme  Beiii^. 
He  kept  in  a  park  fix  forts  of  anirrials  to  fcrve  as  vi3ims 
in  his  facrifices,  which  he  folcnuily  oftcfed  twice  a  year 
at  the  two  folfiices,  when  all  the  people  left  their  employ- 
ments, and  joined  with  the  prince  in  bbferving  thcfe 
feflivals. 

Chinnong,  Fohi's  fucccfibr,  added  :->  thefc  facrifices  two 
offerings  at  the  equinoxes ;  that  irt  tiic  ■{'"'ing  to  implore 
a  blefling  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  autumn 
after  the  harveft  wa<;  wer,  to  offer  tlie  firfl  fruits  to  Changtu 
Thi^  piince  cultivated  a  field  wirh  his  own  hand,  anQ- 
made  a  folemn  offering  of  both  the  corn  and  the  fruit- 

Hoangti,  who  afcended  the  throne  after  Chinnong's 
death,  fearihg  left  bad  weather  ihould  hinder  him  from 
offering  the  Ulual  facrifices  in  the  open  air,  erc<5ted  a  large 
temple,  in  v.^iich  they  might  be  offered  in  all  feafons,  and 
wh';rein  he  himfeif  inftruiited  the  people  in  their  principal 
duties.  His  fucccffors  generally  followed  his  example  ;  and 
it  appears  from  the  Chinefe  books,  that  for  the  fpace  of 
two  thoufand  years  the  nation  acknowledged,  reverenced, 
and  honoured  with  facrifices  the  Supreme  Being  and  So- 
vereign Lord  of  the  univerfe. 

At  length  the  troubles  v.hich  arofe  in  the  empire,  the 
civil  wars  by  which  it  was  divided,  and  the  corruption 
of  manners  which  became  almoft  univerfal,  had  very  near 
fiipprclTcd   the  ancient  doctrine,  when  Confucius  aiofe. 


and  revived  it,  .by  giving  frefh  reputation  to  the  ancient 
books. 
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He  made  a  collection  of  the  moft  excellent  maxims  of 
the  ancients,  which  he  followed  himfelf,  and  taught  to  the 
peoijle.  He  preached  up  a  fevere  morality,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  prevail  upon  men  to  coniemn  riches  and  worldly 
pleafures,  and  to  efteem  temperance,  juftice,  and  other 
virtues  :  he  drove  to  infpire  them  with  fuch  magnanimity 
ss  to  be  proof  againft  the  frowns  of  princes,  and  with  a 
fincerity  incapable  of  the  lead:  difguife.  AVhat  is  molt 
to  be  admired,  was  his  preaching  more  by  his  example 
than  by  his  words,  whence  he  reaped  coniidetable  fruits 
from  his  labours ;  kings  were  governed  by  his  counfels, 
and  the  people  reverenced  him  as  a  faint.  Yet  he  fre- 
quently met  with  reveries  of  fortune,  which  obliged  him 
to  travel  from  province  to  province,  and  was  often  re- 
duced to  fuch  extremities,  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
ftarving. 

Yet,  far  from  being  difcouraged,  he  was  never  weary 
of  inftruiiting  thofe  who  loved  virtue.  Among  the  many 
difciples  that  put  thcmfelves  under  his  tuition,  he  taught 
fome  to  reafon  juftly,  and  to  exprefs  themfclves  eloquently 
in  public :  he  inftrucbed  others  to  form  a  jull  idea  of  a  good 
government ;  but  thofe  for  whom  he  had  a  more  particular 
kindnefs  he  taught  to  govern  thcmfelves  well,  to  improve 
their  minds  by  meditation,  and  to  purify  their  hearts  by 
virtue.  Human  nature,  faid  he,  came  from  heaven  moft 
pure  and  perfect,  but  it  has  been  corrupted  by  ignorance, 
the  paflions,  and  evil  examples.  It  is  our  duty  to  re-in- 
ftate  it,  and  give  it  its  primitive  beauty.  In  order  to  he 
perfect,  we  muft  re-afcend  to  the  point  from  whence  we 
have  defcended ;  obey  heaven,  and  follow  the  orders  of 
the  Sovereign  Ruler  ;  love  your  neighbour  as  yourfelf; 
never  fufFer  your  fenfes  to  be  the  guide  of  your  conduct ; 
but  in  all  things  liften  to  reafon  ;  it  will  inftruct  you  to 
think  well,  to  fpeak  difcreetly,  and  to  act  aright, 

He  fent  fix  hundred  of  his  difciples  into  different  places 
of  the  empire  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
ufed  frequently  to  fay.  It  is  in  the  Weft  where  the  true  faint 
is  found.  This  fentence  was  fo  imprinted  in  the  minds 
of  the  learned,  that  fixty-five  years  after  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  the  emperor  Mimti  fent  ambaftadors  into  the  Weft, 
with  ftri(Et  orders  to  continue  their  journey  till  they  ihould 
meet  this  faint. 

It  is  faid  that  about  that  time  St.  Thomas  preached  in 
the  Indies,  and  therefore  if  thefe  mandarines  had  followed 
his  orders,  China  might,  perhaps,  have  had  the  benetit  of 
receiving  inftruftion  from  thatapoftle;  but  the  dangers  of 
the  fea  made  them  ftop  at  the  firft  iiland,  where  they 
found  the  idol  Fo,  and  learning  the  fuperftitions  of  the 
country,  they,  at  their  return,  propagated  idolatry 
throughout  the  empire. 

But  to  return  to  Confucius,  who  feems  to  have  carried 
the  religion  of  nature  as  far  as  unaffiftcd  reafon  could 
reach.  Though  after  his  death  he  was  revered  by  the 
greateft  part  of  the  nation  as  a  faint,  as  a  meflenger  in- 
fpired  and  fent  by  heaven  to  inftrud  mankind,  and  almoft 
as  a  god  ;  yet  very  early  interpreters  arofe,  who  explained 
away  the  fimplicity  and  purity  of  his  doctrine,  and,  by  in- 
troducing idle  diftinctions  and  fuperftitious  obfervances,  by 
wrefting  his  meaning  and  giving  falfe  interpretations  of  the 
antient  books,  they  deftroyed  the  vvorfhip  due  to  the 
Suprame  Being,  and  formed  a  fyftem  of  religion  and  philo- 
fophy  equally  impious  and  abiurd.  This  is  now  the  re- 
ligion of  the  learned,  who,  while  they  pay  homage  to  the 
memory  of  Confucius,  are  far  from  following  his  pre- 
cepts or  imitating  the  innocence  and  fanctity  of  his  life. 
The  emperors  have  even  ordered,  that  the  literati  fhould 
annually  celebrate  a  feftival  to  his  honour. 

The  evening  before  this  feftival  a  butcher  comes  and 
kills  a  hog,  and  the  fervants  of  the  tribunals  bring  rice- 
beer,  frv»it,  flowers,  and  herbs,  which  they  fet  on  a  table, 
on  which  are  placed  wax-candles  and  cenfers.  The  next 
day  the  governors  and  the  fevcral  orders  of  the  learned  repair, 
with  drums  beating  and  hautboys  founding,  to  the  hall 
of  the  feart,  where  the  matter  of  the  ceremonies  com- 
mands them  fometimes  to  bend  forwards,  fometimes  to 
kneel  and  bow  their  heads  to  the  earth,  and  fometimes  to 
rife  and  fland  on  their  feet. 

The  ceremony  begins  with  the  chief  mandarine's  taking 
fcparatcly  meat,  rice-beer,  and  pulfe,  which  he  prefents 
before  the  tables  of  Confucius,  the  mufic  playing  all  the 
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Afterwards  they  repeat  his  elogium,  which  are  feldom 
more  than  eight  or  ten  lines,  in  praife  of  his  wifdom, 
knowledge,  and  good  morals.  The  ceremony  is  conclud- 
ed with  repeated  bows  and  reverences  at  the  found  of 
flutes  and  hautboys,  and  reciprocal  compliments  amonsr 
the  mandarines.  At  length  they  bury  the  blood  and  hair 
ot  the  animal  they  have  ofl^red  ;  and  burn,  in  token  of 
joy,  a  large  piece  of  illk  faftened  to  the  end  of  a  pike, 
and  hanging  to  the  earth  in  the  manner  of  a  ftreamer.  The 
formula  is  the  fame  throughout  all  the  cities  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  thefe  honours,  vvhich  are,  in  effea,  paid  to 
Confucius,  infpire  the  doi^ors  with  great  emulation.  They 
atierwards  go  into  the  fecond  hall  to  pay  certain  honours 
to  the  ancient  governors  of  cities  and  provinces,  who  arc 
famous  for  having  behaved  well  in  their  employments ; 
and  then  pafs  into  a  third  hall,  where  the  names  of  citi- 
zens, celebrated  for  their  virtues  and  talents,  are  exhi- 
bited, and  there  perform  fevcral  other  ceremonies. 

The  author  of  the  fedt  of  Taoflee  was  born  two  years 
before  Confucius,  his  name  was  Laokiun,  and  his  difci- 
ples pretend  that  he  did  not  come  into  the  world  till  forty 
years  after  his  conception.  His  books,  which  are  ftill 
extant,  are  fuppofed  to  be  much  difguifed  by  his  follow- 
ers ;  though  there  ftill  remain  many  fentiments  worthy  of 
a  moral  philofopher.  Among  the  fentences  that  are  often 
repeated  is  one,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  production  of  the 
world,  he  fays,  "  Tao  or  Reafon  hath  produced  one, 
"  one  hath  produced  two,  two  hath  produced  three,  and 
"  three  hath  produced  all  things." 

His  morality  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Epicureans.  It 
confiftsin  avoiding  vehement  defires,  and  fuch  paflions  as 
difturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  foul,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  difciples  the  wife  man  ftiould  pafs  his  life  free 
from  folicitude  and  uneafinefs,  and  never  reflect  on  what 
is  paft,  nor  anxioufly  fearch  into  futurity. 

Thofe  who  belong  to  this  fedtaffed  a  calm  which  they 
fay  fufpends  all  the  functions  of  the  foul,  and  as  this  tran- 
quillity might  be  difturbed  by  the  thoughts  of  death,  thev 
boaft  of  having  invented  a  liquor  that  has  the  power  of 
rendering  them  immortal.  They  pretendto  beverfedinma- 
gic,  and  that  by  the  afl"iftance  of  the  demons  they  invoke, 
they  can  fucceed  in  their  defires. 

In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tchintfong  thefe  impoftors, 
during  a  dark  night,  fixed  a  book  on  the  principal  gate  of 
the  imperial  city,  filled  with  characters  and  magical  forms 
of  invoking  dxmons,  and  gave  out  that  this  book  had 
fallen  from  heaven.  The  credulous  prince  went  on  foot 
with  great  veneration  to  fetch  it,  and  having  received  it 
with  deep  humility  carried  it  in  triumph  into  the  palace, 
and  inclofed  it  in  a  gold  box,  where  it  was  carefully  pre- 
ferved. 

Thofe  of  this  fed  facrifice  to  the  fpirit  of  darknefs  a  hog, 
a  fifti,  and  a  bird;  they  drive  a  ftake  into  the  earth,  and 
trace  upon  paper  an  odd  kind  of  figures,  accompanying 
the  ftroke  ot  their  pencil  with  frightful  grimaces  and  hor- 
rible cries.  They  praCtife  divination,  and  pretend  to  heal 
difeafes,  and  to  drive  away  dsemons.  The  fucceflbrs  of 
the  'head  of  this  fecS  are  honoured  with  the  dignity  of 
chief  mandarines,  and  refide  in  a  town  of  the  province  c>.f 
Kiang-(i,  where  they  have  a  magnificent  palace,  to  which 
a  great  number  of  people  flock  from  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, to  procure  remedies  for  their  difeafes,  or  to  learn 
their  deltiny,  and  what  is  to  happen  during  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  ;  they  there  receive  a  billet  filled  with  ma- 
gical characters,  and  return  home  well  fatisfied  without 
complaining  of  the  fum  they  pay  for  this  Angular  favour. 

We  ftiall  nowgive  an  account  of  the  fei5t  of  Fo,  or  Foe. 

The  ambafladors  fent  to  the  Weft,  as  already  mentioned, 

having  tranfported  the  idol  Fo  into  China,  and  with  it 

corruption  of  the  fables  with  which  the  Indian  books 

are  filled,  that  religion  fpread  through  the  empire. 

Fo  lived  and  died  in  India,  where  he  was  firft  worftiip- 
ped  as  a  god,  and  his  doctrines  fpread  through  all  the  Eaft. 
The  Chinefe  call  his  priefts  Hochang,  the  Tartars,  Lamas ; 
the  Siamefe,  Talapoins,  and  the  Japanefe,  Bonzes.  His 
difciples  did  not  fail  to  difperfe  a  great  number  of  fabks 
after  his  death,  and  eafily  perfuaded  the  fimple  and 
credulous,  that  their  mafter  had  been  born  eight  thoii- 
fand  times;  that  his  foul  had  fucccefllvly  paft  through  dif- 
ferent animals,  and  that  he  had  appeared  in  the  figure  ot 


while  to  verfcs  fung  in  honour  of  that  great  philofopher.  j  and  ape,  a  dragon,  an  elephant,   &c.     I'hus 


this   pre- 
tended 
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tended  god  was  worfliipped  under  the  {hape  of  various  ani- 
mals, and  the  Chinefe  built  feveral  temples  to  many  dif- 
ferent idols. 

The  bonzes  of  China  fay,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  good  and  evil,  and  that  after  death  the  good  will 
be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  punifhed ;  that  man  ought 
not  to  kill  any  living  creature,  or  take  what  belongs  to 
others,  not  to  be  guilty  of  impurity,  to  forbear  lying,  and 
to  drink  no  wine.  But  efpecially  they  niuft  be  kind  to 
the  bonzes,  procure  them  the  necelTaries  of  life,  build 
them  monafteries  and  temples,  that  by  their  prayers  and 
penances  the  fins  of  the  people  may  be  expiated.  At  the 
funeral  obfequies  of  your  relations,  fay  they,  burn  gilt  and 
filver  paper,  and  garments  made  of  filk,  and  thefe  in  tfie 
other  world  fhall  be  changed  into  gold,  filver,  and  rich 
habits:  by  this  means  your  departed  relations  will  enjoy 
every  thing  necefTary,  and  be  able  to  reconcile  the  eigh- 
teen guardTans  of  the  infernal  regions,  who,  without  thefe 
bribes,  would  be  inexorable.  If  you  neglect  thefe  com- 
mands you  muft  expect  nothing  after  death  but  to  become 
a  prey  to  the  mod  cruel  torments;  while  your  foul,  by  a 
lon<'  fucceflion  of  tranfmigrations,  (hall  pals  into  the  vileft 
animals,  and  you  appear  in  the  form  of  a  mule,  a  horfe, 
a  dog,  a  rat,   or  feme  more  contemptible  creature. 

The  many  Chinefe,  who  believe  the  doctrine  of  the 
tranfmigranon  of  fouls,  are  dupes  of  the  bonzes,  who 
find  this  opinion  of  great  ufe  in  raifing  charitable  contribu- 
tions, and  enlarging  the  revenues;  and  from  this  they  |  him  a  kind  reception.  This  is  the  ereati  ft  h:\ppinc  s  t.^at 
find  means  to  pra£li(e  many  frauds  upon  the  people.  Le  cnii  betal  him  ;  an  hundred  perlcns  have  dciired  r  .  facri- 
Compte  fays,  that  two  of  thofe  bonzes  feeing  in  the  yard  ike  thtmfelvcs  in  his  iVead,  but  on  account  of  his  zeal  and 
of  a  rich  peafant  two  or  three  large   ducks,  prolhated  other  virtui;s  we  preferred  him  before  the  reil 


would  buy  a  dozen  of  his  nails,  which  wduld  certainly 
procure  me  a  good  journey.  Here,  hold  your  hand,  faid 
he,  and  take  thefe  upon  the  faith  of  a  bonze,  they  are 
the  very  bed  in  my  fedan,  for  they  prick  me  the  moft^ 
yet  you  (hall  have  them  at  the  fame  rate  as  the  others.  He 
fpoke  thefe  words  in  fuc'h  a  manner  as  would  on  any  other 
occafion  have  made  me  laugh,  but  his  bliadnefs  filled  me 
with  compaffion,  and  Ileft  him. 

Some  of  thefe  wretches  are  fo  far  from  being  penitents' 
that  they  are  guilty  of  the  molt  deteflable  Crimes  and  hor- 
rid murders.  The  wifeft  part  of  the  people  are  upon  their 
2uard  againfl  them,  and  fome  61  the  majjiltrates  louk  unon 
them  with  an  eye  of  fufpiciori.  A  governor  of  a  towrt 
pafTmg  through  the  highway  with  his  train,  and  fei.-ing  a 
great  company  of  people,  had  the  curiofity  to  fend  in  or- 
der to  know  the  occafion  of  this  affembly.  The  bonzes 
were  folemnizing  an  extraordinary  feftival,  and  had  fet  i 
machine  upon  a  ftage,  at  the  top  of  which  a  young  man 
looked  over  a  fmall  rail  that  furrounded  the  machine  His 
arms  and  his  body  were  concealed,  and  nothing  fcemed  at 
liberty  but  his  eyes,  which  he  rolled  about  as  if  diftradted. 
Below  the  machine  an  old  bonze  itood  on  the  ftage,  who 
told  the  people  that  the  youn^  man  was  going  to  facri- 
fice  himfelf  by  plunging  headlong  into  a  djep  river  which 
ran  by  the  fide  of  the  road.  He  cannot  die,  added  the 
bonve,  if  he  would,  becaufe  at  the  bottom  of  the  river 
he  will  be  received  bvchaiitable  fpirits,  who   will  j^ive 


themfelvcs  on  their  faces  before  the  door,  and  fighed  and 
wept  bitterly.  The  good  woman  feeing  them  from  her 
chamber  window,  came  down  to  learn  the  caufe  of  their 
grief.  We  know,  faid  they,  that  the  fouls  of  our  fathers 
have  palled  into  the  bodies  of  thofe  creatures,  and  our  fear 


The  mandarine  obferved  that  the  young  man  had  creat 
courage,  but  he  wondered  thai  he  himfelf  did  not  tell  the 
people  of  his  refolution  ;  and  bid  him  come  do.vn  that 
he  might  talk  with  him.  The  b^n/.e  was  cojifounJed 
and  ftrove  to  hinder  it,  protefting  the  whole  i.iciiiicc  wouj  J 


left  you  (hould  kill  them,  will  certainly  make  us  die  with  be  ineffectual   if  he  Ipoke  a  word,  and  that  fur  nis  part  he 

grief.     I  own,  faid  the  woman,  we  intended  to  fell  them,  could  not  aniwer  lor  the  niifchief  it  minht  biini;  upon  the 

but  fince  they  are  your  fathers,  I  promife  to  keep  them. 

This  was  not  what  the  bonzes  wanted.     But,  continued 

they,  perhaps  your  hufband  will  not  be  fo  charitatle.  and  youngman  tocomedown,buthegave  no  otheiani 

then  i.  any  accident  fhould  happen  to  them,  you  may  be  by  his  frightful  looks,  and  various  diftortions,  liis  eyes 

fure  it  will  kill  us.     At  length,  after  a  long  dilcourfe,  the' rolling  as  if  they  would  ftartout  of  his  head.  You  may  fri;iii 


whole  province.     As  for  the  mifchicf,  repiijj   the  man- 
darine, 1  will  be  anfwer.Tblc  for  that,  and  then  orJer.d  the 

Mr  than 


good  W)inan  was  fo  far  moved  with  their  pretended  grief, 
that  fhe  committed  the  ducks  to  their  care.  They  took 
tbcm  with  great  refpedt,  proftrated  thcmfelves  before  them 
twenty  times  ;  but  that  very  evening  made  a  feaft  of  them 
for  fome  of  their  fociety. 

As  they  cannot  trick  people  every  day  in  this  manner, 
they  endeavored  to  get  money  from  them,  bydoinrj  public 
aits  of  penance,  for  which  they  are  highly  cfteemed  by 
the  people,  who  (hew  them  much  pity  and  compaffion  : 
fome  drag  after  them  a  long  iron  chain  faftened  to  the  neck 
or  legs;  crying  at  every  door,  thus  we  expiate  your  faults, 
and  fure  this  deferves  an  alms.  Others  in  publick  places 
beat  their  head  againft  a  ftone  till  they  aic  almolt  covered 
with  blood.  They  have  feveral  other  a(£ts  of  [icnances,  but 
that  which  follows  apjicars  moft  extraordinary, 


One  day,  fays  the  laft  mentioned  author,  I  met   in  ;at  the  expencc  of  my  life 


hence,  faid  the  bonxc,  judge  of  the  violence  vou  orfer 
him  by  this  command  ;  he  is  already  almoil  diftracted,  and 
if  you  infift  upon  his  coming  down  you  will  make  him  die 
with  grief.  Upon  this  the  mandarine  ordered  liimc  of  hi* 
retinue  to  go  up  and  bring  him  d.)wn.  Thev  found  hiu.  tied 
and  bound  on  every  fide,  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  and 
they  had  no  fooner  untied  him,  and  taken  out  the  g.ig» 
rh-'n  Ik-  cried  out  aloud,  O  my  Lord,  revenge  me  of  ttioic 
aflallins  who  are  going  to  drown  ine  !  I  am  a  ftudent,  and 
was  going  to  the  court  at  Pckin  to  affift  at  the  examina- 
tions, but  yeftcrday  a  company  of  bonzes  feizcd  upon  me 
by  violence,  and  early  this  morning  bound  me  to  this 
machine,  and  took  Irom  me  the  |x>wer  of  crying  out  or 
complaining  ;  for  this  evening  they  intended  to  drown  me, 
and  were  refolved  to  accomplifh  their  curled  pcremunics 


the  middle  of  a  town  a  young  bonze,  whole  genteel  and 
modelt  look  might  excite  any  one's  compailion.  He  itood 
upright  in  a  kind  of  a  fedan,  the  infide  of  which  was  full 
of  nails  with  their  points  (ticking  towards  him,  fo  that 
he  could  not  move  without  being  wounded.  Two  fel- 
lows carried  him  from  houfe  to  houle,  while  he  endea- 
voured to  move  the  compa/Tion  of  the  people,  by  telling 
ihem  he  was  (hut  up  in  that  chair  for  the  good  of  their 
fouls,  and  was  refolved  never  to  leave  it  till  they  had 
bought  all  the  nails,  which  amounted  to  above  two  thou- 
fand,  at  fix-pence  apiece;  but  that  the  very  fmallelt  of 
them  would  bring  incomparableblcdings  on  them  and  their 
families.  That  by  buying  them  they  would  do  an  action 
of  dilHnguilhed  virtue,  fmce  thefe  alms  were  not  bcftow- 
ed  on  the  bonzes,  to  whom  they  might  find  other  oppor- 
tunities of  being  charitable,  but  on  the  god  Ko,  to  whom 
they  were  going  to  build  a  temple. 

As  1  then  happened  to  pafs  by,  he  told  me  the  fame  ftory, 
upon  which  I  exhorted  him  to  leave  his  prifon  and  go  to 
the  temple  of  the  true  God  in  order  to  be  inilruited  in  hea- 
venly truths;  but  he  calmly  replied,  he  was  much  obliged 
tome  for  my  good  advice,  and  would  (till  be  more  fo  if  I 
-     7 


He  no  fooner  began  to  fpeak  than  the  bonzes  moved  off, 
but  the  officers  of  juflicc,  who  attended  the  governor,  (top- 
ped feveral  of  them.  He  who  had  ju(l  before  pretended 
that  the  young  man  could  not  be  drowned  was  ii. medi- 
ately thrown  into  the  river,  where  he  inftantly  per ilbed, 
and  the  others  were  carried  to  prifon,  and  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  punilhmejit  they  delerved. 

Thefe  wretches  to  prefervc  ;heir  fe£l  purchafe  children 
of  ("even  or  eight  years  old,  iiiftrjiSl  them  in  their  myile- 
ries,  and  make  them  young  bonzes  ;  but  they  are  gene- 
rally very  ignorant,  and  there  are  few  who  underltand  the 
doctrines  they  profefs. 

l^e  bonzes  arc  of  different  degrees;  for  befides  thofe 
employed  in  collecting  alms,  a  fmall  number  of  them  gain 
the  knowledge  of  books,  fpcak  politely,  and  employ 
themfelvcs  in  vifiting  the  learned,  and  infinuating  thom- 
felves  into  the  favour  of  the  mandarines.  Thougii  they 
have  not  a  regular  hierarchy,  they  have  their  (iiperiors, 
whom  they  call  great  bonzes,  and  this  rank  adds  to  the 
reputation  they  have  acquired  by  their  age,  gravitv,  mcek- 
nefs,  and  hypocrify. 

In 
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In  every  province  are  certain  mountains  on  which  are 
idol  temples  that  have  greater  credit  than  the  reft.     The 
people  go  far  in  pilgrimage  to  them,  and  when  they  are  at 
the  foot  of  thofe  mountains  proftrate  themfcives  at  every 
ftep  they  take  in  afcending.     Thofe  who  cannot  go  on 
pilgrimage,  deiire  fome  of  their  friends  to  purchafe  a  large 
printed  Iheet  of  the  bonzes.     In  the  middle  of  the  fheet 
is  the  figure  of  the  god  Fo,  and  upon  his  garment  and 
round  about  it  are  a  multitude  of  fmall  circles.     The  de- 
votees alfohangon  their  necks,  and  round  their  arms,  a  kind 
of  bracelet  compofed  of  an  hundred  beads,  and  eight  large 
Ones.     On  the  top  is  one  of  an  extraordinary  fize.   When 
they  turn  thefe  beads  upon  their  fingers,  they  pronounce 
thel'e  myfterious  words,  O  mi  to  Fo,  the  fignification  of 
which  they  themfelves  do  not  underftand.     They  make 
above  an  hundred  genuflexions,  and  then  draw  one  of 
thefe  red  circles  upon  the  paper.     From  time  to  time  they 
invite  the  bonzes  to  come  to  the  temple  to  pray  and  to 
authenticate  by  their  feal  the  number  of  circles  they  have 
drawn.     This  they  carry  in  a  pompous  manner  to  fune- 
rals in  a  fmall  box  fealed  up  by  the  bonzes,  and  call  it  a 
paflport   for  travelling  from  this  life  to  the  next.     This 
paflport  cofts  them  a  confiderable  fum ;   but  they  fay  they 
ought  not  to  complain  of  the  expence,  becaufe  they  are  fure 
of  a  happy  journey. 

In  fome  cities  are  feveral  focieties  of  ladies,  who  are 
commonly  of  a  good  family,  and  advanced  in  years,  and 
confequently  have  money  to  difpofe  of.  They  are  fupe- 
riors  of  the  fociety  in  turns,  and  it  is  generally  at  the  fu- 
perior's  houfe  that  the  afl'emblies  are  held.  Whenever 
they  meet,  a  bonze  pretty  well  advanced  in  years  is  pre- 
fident  of  the  alTembly,  and  fings  hymns  to  the  god  Fo, 
the  devotees  join  in  the  concert,  and  after  having  feveral 
times  cried  O  mi  to  Fo,  and  beaten  fome  fmall  kettles, 
they  fit  do-.-,  n  to  table  and  regale  themfelves. 

On  folemn  days  they  adorn  the  houfe  with  idols  placed 
in  order  by  the  bonzes,  and  with  grotefque  paintings  repre- 
fent  the  torments  of  hell.     The  prayers  and  feaft  laft  feven 
days,  during  which  their  principal  care  is  to  prepare  and 
confccrate  treafures  for  the  other  world.     For  this  purpofe 
they  build  ah  apartment  with  paper  painted  and  gilt,  con- 
taining every  part  of  a  perfect  houfe  :  this  they  fill  with 
a  great  number  of  pafteboard  boxes,  painted  and  varniflied, 
in  which  are  reprefented  ingots  of  gold  and  filver,  made 
of  gilt  paper.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  hundreds  defigned 
to  redeem  them  from  the  dreadful  punishments  which 
the  king  of  the  infernal  regions   infliiis  on  thofe  who 
have  nothing  to  give  him ;  and  a   number  of  them  by 
themfelves,  to  bribe  his  officers,  the  reft,  as  well  as  the 
houfe,  are  for  lodging,  boarding,  and  buying  fome  office  in 
the  other  world.  All  thefe  little  boxes  are  faftened  by  pad- 
locks of  paper,  and  then  (hutting  the  doors  of  the  pa- 
per houfe,  they  fecure  it  with  locks  of  the  fame  fubftance. 
When  the  perfon  vt'ho  has  been  at  the  expence  happens 
to  die,  they  burn  the  houfe  with  much  ceremony,  and  af- 
terwards both  the  keys  of  the  houfe  and  of  the  little  chefts, 
that  the  good  woman  in  the  other  world  may  be  able  to 
open  them,  and  take  out  the  gold  and  filver  after  the  pa- 
per is  turned  into  thofe  metals. 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  mentioned  relates  only  to  the 
exterior  doctrine  of  Fo,  but  as  to  the  interior  very  few  of 
the  bonzes  themfelves  are  capable  of  underftanding  its 
myfteries.  They  teach  that  a  vacuum  or  nothing  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  things;  that  from  this  nothing 
all  things  were  produced,  and  to  it  fliall  return;  and  that 
all  beings,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  differ  from  each 
other  only  in  their  form  and  qualities,  In  order  to  live 
happily  we  muft  continually  ftrive,  fay  they,  by  medita- 
tion and  frequent  vi(Slories  over  ourfelves,  to  become  like 
this  principle,  and  to  that  purpofe  muft  accuftom  ourfelves 
to  do  nothing,  to  wifti  for  nothing,  and  to  think  of 
nothing.  The  nearer  a  man  approaches  to  the  nature  of 
a  ftone,  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  greater  is  his  perfedion. 
In  fliort  it  is  in  indolence  and  in  inaftivity,  and  in  a  cef- 
fation  of  all  defires,  and  annihilation  of  all  the  faculties 
of  the  foul,  that  virtue  and  happinefs  confift.  When  a 
man  has  once  attained  this  ftatc,  all  his  tranfmigrations 
are  at  an  end,  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  becaufe  properly  he 
is  nothing,  or,  if  he  is  any  thing,  he  is  happy. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  learned,  and  particularly  the 
difciples  of  Confucius,  have  warmly  attacked  this  doftrine,^ 


provmg  that  this  apathy,  or  rather  monftrous  ftupiditv, 
overtuned  all  morality;  that  man  is  raifed  above  other  be- 
ings only  by  his  thinking  and  reafoning  faculties,  and 
by  his  application  to  the  knowledge  and  pra^ice  of  vir- 
tue; that  to  afpire  after  this  foollfli  inaaivity  is  renounc- 
ing the  moftefTential  duties^  aboliflling  the  necefTary  rela- 
tion of  father  and  fon,  huftjand  and  wife,  prince  and  fub- 
jecft  ;  and  that  if  this  doiSrine  was  followed  it  would  re- 
duce all  the  mernbers  of  theftate  tb  a  condition  tnuch  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  brutes. 

Though  the  mandarines  are  men  of  letters,  ahd  deleft 
the  idols  of  Fo  and  Tao,  yet  when  there  is  a  great  drought, 
too  much  rain,  or  the  country  is  ravaged  by  locufts,  they 
endeavour  tb  pleafe  the  peopleby  having recourfe  to  thofe 
idols,  and  do  not  omit  paying  folemrt  vlfits  to  the  tem- 
ples, which,  contrary  to  their  cuftom,  thev  perform  ort 
foot,  fometitties  negligently  drefTed,  and  their  (hoes  made 
of  ftraw.  They  are  accompanied  by  the  fubordinate  man- 
darines and  principal  perfons  of  the  city ;  but  on  their  ar- 
rival at  the  templci  they  only  light  up  two  or  three  fmall 
flicks  of  incenfe,  and  then  fitting  down,  drink  tea,  fmoakj 
and  having  fpent  an  hour  or  two  in  chatting,  retire; 

Thus  they  treat  the  image  with  little  ceremony  ;  but  if 
the  favour  they  want  be  too  long  delayed,  they  fometimes 
caufe  the  idol  to  be  well  cudgelled.  In  the  province  of 
Chan-fi,  an  idol  being  long  addrcfled  in  vain  to  fend  rain^ 
they  became  exafperated  at  its  obftinacy,  and  it  was  beat  to 
peices  by  order  of  the  officers;  but  afterwards  having  wet 
weather  they  made  another  image,  which  they  might  eafi- 
ly  do,  as  they  are  made  oFclay,  or  a  kind  of  mortar,  and 
taking  it  in  triumph  to  the  temple,  placed  it  in  the  room 
of  the  idol  they  haa  deftroyed,  and  prefented  their  offerings 
before  it. 

The  viceroy  of  a  province  aded  with  little  Icfs  cere- 
mony ;  for  being  exafperated  at  the  idol's  paying  no  re- 
gard to  his  reiterated  prayers,  he  fentan  inferior  mandarine 
to  tell  the  image  from  him,  that  if  there'  was  no  rain  by 
fuch  a  day  he  would  diive  it  out  of  the  city,  and  level  its 
temple  with  the  ground.  The  viceroy  intending  to  keep 
his  word,  forbad  the  people  to  carry  their  offerings  to  the 
idol,  ordered  the  temple  to  be  fhut  up,  and  the  gates  fe- 
curcd.  This  was  immediately  done,  but  the  rain  falling 
a  few  days  after,  the  viceroy's  anger  was  appeafed,  and 
the  fenfelefs  image  permitted  to  be  worfhipped  as  before. 

Indeed  there  are  no  marks  of  cor.te;npt,  which,  on  thefe 
occafions,  both  the  mandarines  and   the  people  do  not 
(hew  to  thefe  impotent  gods.  Le  Compte  obferves,  that 
they  fometimes  addrefs  them  inthemoft  rude  and  reproach- 
ful terms,  crying,  "  Thou  dog  of  fpirit,  we  give  thee 
"  a  lodging  in  a  magnificent  temple ;  we  gild  thee  ;  we 
"  prefent  thee  food ;  we  offer  thee  incenfe ;  yet  after 
"  all  thou  art  fo  ungrateful  as  to  refufe  to  grant  our  re- 
"  quefts."    Then  tying  the  image  with  cords  they  pluck 
it  down,  and  drag  it   along  the  ftreets  through  all  the 
mud,  to  puni(h  it  for  all  the  expence  of  incenfe  they  have 
thrown  away  upon  it;  but  if,  in  the  mean  time,  they 
obtain  their  requefts,  they  inftantly,  with  much  ceremony  ; 
wa(h  the  idol  clean,  carry  it  back,  and  replace  it  in  the 
niche  where  it  flood  before  :    then  falling  down   before 
it,  apologize  for  what  they  have  done.    "  Indeed,  fay 
"  they,  we  were  a  little  too  hafty,  and  thou  wert  too  long 
"  in  beftowing  thy  favours.     Why  doft  thou  bring  this 
"  treatment  on  thyfelf  ?  But  what  is  done  cannot  be  help- 
"  ed  ;  let  us  therefore  think  of  it  no  more:  if  thou  wilt 
"  forget  what  is  paft,  we  will  once  more  ccver  thee  with 
"  gold." 

How  amazingly  ftupid  !  How  unworthy  is  this  conduit 
of  rational  beings  !  What  abfurd,  what  contemptible  ideas 
do  they  entertain  of  the  pretended  gods  to  whom  they 
offer  up  their  adorations  !  But  when  reafon  is  laid  ai'ide, 
man  ceafes  to  be  rational. 

We  (hall  now  mention  two  other  foreign  religions,  of 
a  very  different  nature,  that  have  long  been  tolerated  in 
China. 

At  Kav-fongfu,  the  capital  of  Ho-nan,  is  a  fynagogue 
of  Jews,  who  have  been  fettled  many  centuries  in  China  : 
they  were  vifited  in  the  year  1704,  by  a  miffionary  named 
Cozani,  who  had  a  long  conference  with  them.  They 
(hewed  him  their  religious  books,  and  permitted  him  to 
enter  the  moft  fecret  place  of  the  fynagogue,  referved  only 
for  the  ruler,  who  never  goes  into  it,  but  with  the  moft  pro- 
found 
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found  reverence.  Inthemidft  of  the  fynagogue  was  a  very 
handfome  pulpit,  which  flood  very  high,  and  had  a  cuihion 
richly  embroidered ;  there  they  every  Saturday  read  in 
the  book  of  (he  Pentateuch.  There  was  alfo  a  tablet,  on 
which  was  w.'-itten  the  emperor's  name;  but  there  were  no 
ftatues  or  images.  There  were  likewifc  a  cenfer,  a  long 
table,  and  fome  candlcfticks.  On  feveral  other  tables  were 
thirteen  tabernacles,  in  the  form  of  an  ark,  with  curtains 
before  them ;  t>velve  reprefented  the  tribes  of  Ifrael,  and  the 
thirteenth  Mofcs,  whofe  Pentateuch  was  (hut  up  in  each  of 
^hem.  On  leaving  the  fynagogue  Cozani  entered  a  large 
falbon,  in  which  were  only  a  great  number  of  cenfers  ;  and 
they  told  him,  this  was  the  place  in  which  ihey  honoured 
the  great  men  of  their  law.  Fiom  thence  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  hallofguefts,in  order  todifcourfewith  them; 
andhere,  on  comparing  his  Bible  with  their  Pentateuch,  he 
found  both  the  chronology  and  the  defcents  of  the  patri- 
archs, with  their  ages,  exactly  agree.  This  fynagogue 
looks  to  the  weft,  to  which  they  turn  whenever  they  pray 
to  God,  whom  they  worHiip  under  the  names  of  Creator  of 
all  thinss,  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe.  They  call 
the  law  the  law  of  Ifrael,  the  ancient  law,  and  the  law 
of  God.  Cozani  prevailed  on  the  ruler  to  let  the  curtains 
of  one  of  the  tabernacles  be  undrawn,  and  to  unfold 
one  of  the  books,  they  being  written  on  long  pieces  of 
parchment  and  rolled  round  a  piece  of  wood.  Tlie  cha- 
racter was  very  didimft  and  clear;  but  one  of  the  books 
having  narrowly  efcaped  an  inundation  when  the  Yellow 
river  overflowed  its  banks,  it  happened  to  get  wet,  and  fome 
of  the  characters  being  half  effaced,  the  Jews  caufcd  the 
above-mentioned  twelve  copies  to  be  tranfcribed  from  it. 
They  want  feveral  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and 
fome  they  are  not  at  ail  acquainted  with. 

Cozani  was  furprized  to  tind  that  their  ancient  rabbles 
had  blended  feveral  ridiculous  tales  with  the  facts  related  in 
Scripture;  for  befides  the  Bible  they  have  feveral  other 
books,  compofed  by  the  antient  rabbles :  fome  of  thefe, 
which  contain  the  molt  extravagant  ftories,  comprehend 
their  ritual  and  the  ceremoncis  they  now  ufe. 
'  They  ftill  retain  fome  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  OldTef- 
taiTient;  in  particular  they  practife  circumcifion,  and  ob- 
ferve  the  feventh  day,  the  feall  of  unleavened  bread,  and 
of  the  pafchal  lamb.  They  make  no  lires,  nor  drefs  any 
'jirovifioti  on  their  fabbaths ;  and  whenever  they  read 
the  Bible  in  their  fynagogue,  they  cover  their  face  with  a 
tranfparent  veil,  in  memory  of  Mofes,  who  defcended 
f  cm  the  mountain  with  his  face  covered :  they  ah'o  abftain 
f  om  blood,  ind  cut  the  veins  of  the  animals  tliey  kill 
tliat  it  may  all  flow  out.  ■. ; 

Yet,  notwithRandlng  this,  they  pay  the  fame  honours 
to  Confucius  as  the  Chinefe  literati.  They  join  with  them 
in  the  ceremonies  performed  in  the  hails  of  their  great 
"men,  pay  the  honours  due  to  their  anceftors  in  the  hall 
contiguous  to  the  fynagogue,  and  offer  them  the  flefli  of 
animaU,  except  fwine,  with  fweet-meats  and  inccnfe, 
-(iroltrating  themfelves  on  the  earth.  They  ufed  only  cenfers, 
without  either  infcriptions  or  images,  in  the  houl'es  and 
halls  of  their  anccltors.  When  Co/.ani  fpoke  to  theqi  of 
the  life  and  actions  of  the  Meffiah,  they  feemed  greatly 
furprized,  and  fad  that  tlicy  had  never  heard  of  any  J  efus, 
except  the  Ion  of  Sirach  mentioned  in  their  Bible;  they 
alfo  told  him,  that  their  anceftors  tirll  appeared  in  the  em- 
pire of  China,  in  the  dynalty  of  Han,  which  began  two 
hundred  and  fix  years  before  tlie  birth  ofChrift,  and  end- 
ed two  hundred  and  twenty  after  the  Chriftinn  xra.  There 
were  once  many  families  of  them,  but  they  are  now 
greatly  reduced. 

Therearealfo  many  Mahometans,  who  have  been  fettled 
above  fix  hundred  years  in  fevera]  provinces,  whcte  they 
have  their  mofques,  and  are  never  difturbed,  becaufc  they 
live  peaceably  without  oppofing  the  culloms  or  religion  of 
the  country. 


SECT.     XIV. 
Of  the  Money,  JFe'i^hts,  Meafurts,  and  Trade  of  China. 

SILVER  and  copper  are  the  only  metals  current  in 
China  in  purchafing  neceffaries  and  in  trade.     Gold 
is  not  confidered  there  as   money,  but  is  like  precious 


ftones  in  Europe;  for  it  is  bought  like  other  merchandize, 
and  the  Europeans  draw  confiderable  profit  from  this  ar- 
ticle of  commerce. 

Even  filver  is  not  coined,  but  is  cut  into  great  or  fmall 
pieces  as  occafion  requires ;  its  value  being  determined  by 
the  weight,  and  not  by  the  image  of  the  prince.  The 
Chinefe  generally  carry  with  them  a  pair  of  fmail  icales  ir> 
a  Japan  cafe,  not  uiJike  t lie  Roman  balance :  they  are 
compofed  of  a  fniall  plate,  an  ivory  or  ebony  beam,  and  a 
lliding  weight.  The  beam,  which  is  divided  into  fmall 
parts,  upon  three  different  faces,  js  ful'pended  by  a  firing 
of  filk  at  one  of  its  ends,  that  tliey  may  eafily  weigh  a]} 
forts  of  weight.  Thefe  fcales  are  very  exact,  for  the 
thoufandth  part  of  a  crown  piece  will  fenfibly  turn  the 
fcale. 

Their  filver  is  lyt  equally  fine,  but  is  divided  into  an 
hundred  parts,  juft  as  we  account  twenty-four  carats  to  be 
the  fineft  gold.  Eighty  is  reckoned  the  bafeft  alloy,  ar»d 
will  not  pafs  without  augmenting  the  weight  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  commodity  ;  but  that  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred,  which  is  the  fineft  fort,  pafles  currently. 

The  Chinefe  arc  very  fkilful  in  forming  ajudgmeiu  by 
the  fight  of  the  finenefs  of  the  filver,  and  are  feldom  de- 
ceived. The  difficulty  lies  in  purchafing  fmall  matters ; 
for  fometimes  they  are  forced  to  put  it  in  the  fire,  and 
t)eat  it  thin  with  a  hsmmer,  that  they  may  the  more  eafily 
cut  it  into  little  pieces,  and  give  the  price  agreed  upon  ; 
whence  they  are  always  longer  in  making  the  payment  than 
the  purchafe. 

They  are  fenfibk  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to 
have  money  coined  of  a  determined  value,  but  they  are 
afraid  that  it  would  be  a  temptation  to  clippers  ar>d  coitiers ; 
whereas  there  is  now  no  danger,  becaufe  they  cut  the  filver 
as  they  have  occafion  to  pay  for  **hat  they  boy. 

Copper  money  is  the  only  fort  rhat-has  any  charailer 
ftamped  upon  it ;  but  it  has  not  the  impreffion  of  tlje  em- 
peror's head,  it  being  deemed  difrefpedtful  to  the  majefty  of 
that  prince  for  his  image  to  be  perpetually  palFing  through 
the  hands  of  tradefmen  and  the  dregs  of  the  people.  The 
infcriptions  on  this  coin  arc  generally  the  pompous  titles 
given  by  the  emperor  to  the  different  years  of  his  reign  : 
as  Thf  fupremcly  feuctful;  The  eternally jhlning  ;  The  glor'ous. 
Thefe  little  pieces  are  of  iile  in  buying  things  of  fmall 
price.  It  is  in  little  roimd  pieces,  with  a  fquare  hole  in  the 
middle,  which  they  put  on  firings  by  hundreds  ar>d  fome- 
times a  thoufand  on  oncftring.  The  metal  is  neither  pure 
nor  beaten,  and  fix  of  the  pieces  are  worth  about  a  half- 
penny. 

Thefe  fmall  pieces  have  always  been  the  current  money 
of  China,  and  the  curious  prefcrve  fome  that  were  coined 
in  the  firft  dynaftiesof  the  empire,  and  have  cither  paffed 
from  family  to  family,  or  have  been  found  in  the  ruii\s 
ot  houfes  and  cities. 

It  is  eafy  to  judge,  that  if  the  filver  was  coined  in  China 
as  well  as  the  copper,  it  would  be  greatly  debafed,  fince  their 
fmall  pieces  of  copper  are  often  counterfeited.  Thofe  whc; 
follow  this  trade  mark  the  counterfeit  coin  with  the  fame 
characters  that  art  ic<i\\  upon  the  true ;  but  the  metal  they 
ufe  is  of  a  hafer  fort,  and  the  weight  lefs.  If  they  hapi>eu 
to  Ik  difcoveretlthe  crime  is  capital,  but  fome  princes  have 
Ixen  contented  with  cutting  off  the  hand  of  the  offenders, 
ind  others  with  fending  them  into  banifhment. 

There  were  antiently  much  fmaller  pieces  of  itloney, 
which  are  now  no  longer  in  ufe ;  but  thole  who  happen  to 
(jet  any  of  them  into  their  poffeffion,  beat  them  with  a 
hammer  till  they  are  as  broad  as  the  current  coin,  and 
putting  them  upon  a  ftring  among  the  reft  they  pafs  un- 
perceived  by  the  merchant :  nay  fome,  it  is  faid,  have 
gone  fo  far  as  to  cut  pafteboard  in  the  fame  form  and  to 
mix  them  with  the  reft  upon  a  ftring,  and  the  deceit  is  not 
difcovercd  till  the  pieces  are  taken  off. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  New  Account  of  the  Eaft  Indies 
'jbferves,  that  though  thefe  are  the  only  coin,  accounts 
are  kept  in  tayals,  macies,  and  conderecns;  ten  con- 
dereens  to  a  macie,  and  ten  macies  to  a  tayal ;  and  that 
vlie  value  of  the  fmall  brais  coin  above-mentioned  often 
rifes,  and  falls. 

For  the  better  underftanding  the  value  of  money,  it 
inuft  be  obferved,  that  the  Chinefe  divide  their  pound  into 
fixteen  leang  or  ounces ;  the  leang  into  ten  parts,  called 
tfien  ;  tlie  tfien  into  ten  fwen,  and  the  fuen  into  ten  !i  of 
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filver.  The  beam  of  the  Chinefe  fcalcs  carries  thefe  di- 
vifious  no  farther ;  and  yet  in  relation  to  gold  and  filver  of 
a  confiderable  weight,  the  divifions  extend  in  the  fame 
decimal  proportions  to  imperceptible  parts  :  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  i'carce  poffible  to  convey  a  jull  idea  of  them  in 
our  language ;  they  divide  the  li  into  ten  wha ;  the  wha 
into  ten  fe ;  the  fe  into  ten  fou  ;  the  fou  into  ten  tchin  ; 
the  tcliin,  which  fignific<;  a  grain  of  fand,  into  ten  ya  ;  the 
ya  into  ten  miau  ;  the  miau  into  ten  mo;  the  mo  jnto  ten 
tlium;  and  the  tfium  into  ten  fun. 

Meafures  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  as  early  as  the 
reii'n  of  the  thL'd  emperor.  A  grain  of  millet  was  taken 
to  determine  the  dimenfions  of  a  line,  or  tenth  part  of  an 
inch  ;  and  ten  inches  to  a  foot :  but  thele  grains  being  of 
an  oval  form,  the  various  ways  of  ranging  them  have  occa- 
lioned  a  diverfity  in  the  meafures  of  different  provinces. 

At  prefcnt  there  are  three  forts  of  meafures  :  i.  Tne  foot 
of  the  palace  is  to  the  Paris  foot,  as  nincty-feven  and  a 
half  to  an  hundred  of  the  feet  ufed  in  the  tribunal  of  the 
mathematics.  2.  The  foot  of  the  tribiinal  of  public  works, 
ufed  by  workmen,  is  {horter  by  one  line  than  the  Parii 
foot.  3.  The  taylors  foot,  which  is  alfo  ufed  by  the 
mercers,  is  feven  lines  larger  than  that  of  the  tribunal  of 
public  works.  , 

The  firfl  being  the  meafure  conftantly  ufed  by  the  mif- 
fionaries  in  furveying  the  empire,  Thomas,  the  Jefuit, 
found  a  degree  to  be  two  hundred  lies,  or  Chinefe  furlongs, 
each  confuting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  Chinefe  fathoms 
of  ten  feet. 

We  Ihall  now  take  a  view  of  the  trade  of  China,  where 
the  riches  peculiar  to  each  province,  and  the  facility  of 
conveying  merchandize  by  means  of  the  rivers  and  canals, 
have  always  rendered  the  domeftic  trade  of  the  empire  ex- 
tremely Hourifhing  and  immenfely  great.  Du  Halde  fays, 
that  it  is  much  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe.  "  That 
*•'  might  bs,  lays  the  baron  De  Montefquieu  in  his  Spirit 
"  of  Laws,  if  our  foreign  trade  did  not  augment  our  in- 
"  land  commerce.  Europe  carries  on  the  trade  and  na- 
"  vigation  of  the  other  three  parts  of  the  world  ;  as  France, 
"  England,  and  Holland,  do  nearly  that  of  Europe." 

As  to  its  foreign  trade,  if  compared  to  this,  it  is  very 
inconfiderabie,  for  tiy  fea  they  never  pafs  the  Streights  of 
Sunda,  their  fartheit  voyage  that  way  being  to  Bata- 
yia;  on  the  fide  of  Malacca  it  never  extends  beyond 
Achen ;  and  the  limits  of  their  navigation  northwards  is 
Japan. 

They  commonly  fail  to  this  lad  country  in  June  or  July 
at  fartheft ;  but  firft  carry  goods  to  Camboya,  or  Siam, 
and  freight  themfelves  there  with  fuch  as  are  in  requeft 
at  Japan,  making  two  hundred  per  cent,  by  the  voyage. 
If  they  fail  direclly  thither  from  the  ports  of  Canton, 
Emouy,  or  Ning-po,  they  export  ginfeng,  birth  wort, 
yhubarb,  miraboians,  bufielo  and  cow  hides,  areca  bark, 
and  white  fugar  ;  gaining  by  the  laft  fometimes  a  thoufand 
per  cent.  All  forts  of  iilk,  chiefly  fattins,  taft'eties,  and 
damaflis  of  different  colours,  but  principally  black  ;  filk 
firings  for  inftruments,  eagle  and  fandal  wood,  which  is 
in  much  requeft  among  the  Japanefe  for  perfumes,  as  they 
frequently  offer  incenfe  to  their  idols,  and  European  cloths 
and  camblets. 

The  Chinefe  traders  in  return  bring  from  Japan  pearls, 
by  which  they  fometimes  gain  a  thoufand  per  cent,  fme 
copper  in  bars,  alfo  wrought  copper,  as  fcales,  bafons, 
chafing-diOies,  incenfc-pans,  Sec.  flowered  paper,  beau- 
tiful porcelain,  Japan  cabinets,  and  other  goods;  gold, 
vvhich  is  very  line,  and  a  certain  metal  called  tombac,  by 
which  they  gain  fifty  or  fixty  per  cent,  at  Batavia. 

Ihey  carry  to  Manila  a  great  deal  of  fdk,  particularly 
flriped  and  flowered  fattin  of  different  colours,  embroidery, 
carpets,  cufhions,  night-gowns,  tea,  China-ware,  Japan 
works,  drugs,  &c.  by  which  they  generally  gain  fifty 
per  cent,  and  bring  back  only  piafters.  The  trade  they 
nioff  regularly  cany  on  is  that  to  Batavia,  to  which  they 
carry  fine  green  tea.  China-ware,  leaf-gold,  and  gold 
thread  made  of  gilt  paper.  Some  of  this  is  fold  by  hand 
in  fmall  fcanes,  and  is  dear,  becaufe  covered  with  the 
fineft  geld;  but  that  brought  by  the  Chinefe  to  Batavia 
is  fold  only  by  weight,  and  is  made  up  in  parcels,  with 
large  hanks  of  red  filk  put  in  to  fet  oft' the  colour  of  the 
gold  and  increafc  /he  weight  of  the  parcels.  This  the 
IJutch  fell  to  the  Malayans  for  great  profit.  Toutenack, 
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a  metal  between  titt  and  iron,  that  yields  an  hundred,  and 
fometimes  an  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  drugs,  particu-: 
larly  rhubarb,  copper  veflels,  as  large  as  kettles,  chafing- 
Jifhes,  bafons,  &c". 

f  rom  Batavia  they  import  filver  in  piafters,  nutmegs, 
cloves,  pepper,  and  other  fpices  ;  tortoife  (hells,  of  which 
the  Chinefe  make  very  neat  toys,  as  fnuff-boxes,  after  the 
falhion  of  thofe  in  Europe  ;  pipes,  knife-handles,  cups, 
boxes,  and  combs  ;  fandal  wood  and  black  wood  for  mak- 
ing cabinet  woik,  and  Brazil  wood  for  dying;  agate  ftones 
ready  cut,  yellow  amber,  and  European  clo;h,  which  they 
afterwards  fell  at  Japan. 

This  is  the  principal  foreign  trade  carried  on  by  the 
Chinefe;  they  fometimes  fail  to  Achen,  Malacca,  Ihor, 
Potana,  Ligor,  Cochin-china  &c.  The  trade  they  carry  on 
at  Ihor  is  the  moft  eafy  and  gainful ;  from  thence  they  ex- 
port cinnamon,  pepper,  birds-nefts,  rice,  camphire,  rattan, 
torches  made  of  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  which  burn  like 
pitch,  gold,  tin,  &c. 

As  fur  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Europeans  in  China, 
they  have  the  liberty  of  fcarce  any  port  but  that  of  Canton  ; 
nor  do  they  fail  up  the  river  as  far  as  that  city,  but  caft 
anchor  at  Hoang-pou,  about  four  leagues  below  it,  where 
the  river  is  crowded  by  a  multitude  of  veflels  ;  but  there  is 
no  trading  to  advantage  with  any  thing  but  filver  in 
China,  where  confiaerable  profit  may  be  made  by  pur- 
chafing  gold  with  it. 

The  gold  bought  at  Canton  comes  partly  from  the  pro- 
vinces of  China,  and  partly  from  foreign  countries,  as 
Japan,  Cochin-china,  and  other  places.  The  goods  pur- 
chafed  there  of  the  Chinefe  are  filks,  japaned  works,  and 
in  much  greater  quantities  all  the  different  forts  of  tea 
drank  in  Europe;  and  China-ware,  hanging  paper,  fans, 
drugs,  &:c. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  defcription  of  China  with  an  ex- 
tract of  the  charader  given  of  the  Chinefe  by  the  inge- 
nious author  of  Commodore  Anfon's  Voyage  round  the 
World ;  vvhich  we  choofe  to  infert  here,  bo:h  on  account 
of  our  thinking  it  extremely  juft,  and  as  it  will  ferve  as  a 
fummary  of  the  whole,  and,  in  one  view,  afford  a  juft: 
idea  of  that  people.  After  which  we  ftiali  defcribe  the  ifles 
of  Formofa  and  Hainan,  which  are  in  part  under  the  fub- 
jedion  of  China,  and  are  the  only  iflands  fubj?£t  to  that 
empire  that  are  worthy  of  a  particular  defcription. 

"  That  the  Chinefe  are  a  very  ingenious  and  induftrious 
"  people,  is  fuinciently  evinced  from  the  great  number  of 
"  curious    manufadfures    which   are   eflablifhed    amongft 
"  them,    and  which  are  eagerly   fought  for  by   the  moft 
"  diftant  nations;  but  though  llcill  in  the  handicraft  arts 
"  feems  to   be  the  nioft  valuable  qualification  of  this  peo- 
"  pie,    yet  their  talents  tnerein  are   but  of  a  fecond  rate 
"  kind  ;    for  they  are  much   outdone  by  the  Japanefe  ia 
"  thofe  manufacl;ures   which  are  common  to  both  coun- 
"  tries ;  and  they  are  in  numerous   inftances  incapable  of 
"  rivalling  the  mechanic  dexterity  of  the  Europeans.     In- 
"  deed,  their  principal  excellency  feems  to  be  in  imitation  ; 
"  and  they  accordingly  labour  under  that  poverty  of  genius 
"  which  conffantly  attends   all  fervile  imitators.     I'his  is 
"  moll  confpicuous  in   works  which  require  great  truth 
"  and  accuracy ;    as  in  clocks,    watches,   fire-arms,  &c. 
"  for  in  all  thefe,  though  they  can  copy  the  difTerent  parts, 
"  and  can  form  fome  refemblance  of  the  whole ;  yet  they 
"  never  could  arrive  at  fuch  a  juftnefs  in  their  fabrick,  as 
"  was  neceflary  to  produce  the  defired  effe£l.     If  we  pafs 
"  from   thofe  employed  in  manufactures  to  artifts  of  a  fu- 
"  perior  clafs,  as  painters,    ftatuaries,  &c.  in  thefe  mat- 
"  te'rs  they  feem  to  be  ftill  more  defedive;  their  painters, 
"  though  very  numerous,  and  in  great  efteeem,  rarely  fuc- 
"  ceeding  in  the  drawing  or  colouring  of  human  figures, 
"  or  in   the  grouping  of  large  compofitions  ;    and  though 
"  in  flowers  and  birds  their  performances  are  much  more 
'■  admired,    yet  even   in  thefe  fome   part  of  the  merit  is 
"  rather  to  be  imputed  to  the  native  brightnefs  and  exceJ- 
"  lency  of  the  colours,    than  to  the  fkill  of  the  painter  ; 
"  fince  it  is  very  unufual  to  fee  the  light  and  fliade  juftly 
"  and  naturally  handled,  or  to  find  that  cafe  and  grace  in 
"  the  drawing  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of 
«'  European  artifts.     In  (hort,  there  is  a  ftifFnefs  and  mi- 
"  nutenefs  in  moft  of  the  Chinefe  productions,  which  are 
«'  extremely    difpleafing:    and    it  may    perhaps   be  trulv 
"  allerted,  that  thefe  defefts  in  their  arts  are  entirely  owing 
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"  to  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  people,  amongrt:  whom  no-  1 
"  thing  great  or  fpiritcd  is  to  be  met  v/ith. 

"  If  wc  next  examine  the  Chinefe  literature,  (taking 
*'  our  accounts  from  the  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to 
"  rc'prcfent  it  in  the  moft  favourable  light)  we  ftall  find, 
"  that  on  this  head  their  obftinacy  and  abfurdity  are  moft 
"  wonderful ;  fince  though,  for  many  ages,  they  have 
*'  been  furrounded  by  nations  to  whom  the  ufe  of  letters 
*'  was  familiar,  yet  they,  the  Chinefe  alone,  hive  hither- 
"  to  ncglcded  to  avail  themfelvcs  of  that  almoft  divine 
"  invention,  and  have  continued  to  adhere  to  the  rude 
"  and  inartificial  method  of  reprefenting  words  by  arbi- 
"  trary  marks;  a  method  which  necefiarily  renders  the 
"  number  of  their  charaders  too  great  for  human  memory 
«  to  manage,  makes  writing  to  be  an  art  that  requires 
*'  prodigious  application,  and  in  which  no  man  can  be 
«  othcrwife  than  partially  fkillcd;  v/hilft  all  reading  and 
"  underftanding  of  what  is  written  is  attended  with  in- 
"  finite  obfcurity  and  confufion,  as  the  connexion  between 
«  thefe  marks,  and  the  words  they  reprefent,  cannot  be 
"  retained  in  books,  but  muft  be  delivered  down  from  age 
"  to  age  by  oral  tradition  :  and  how  uncertain  this  muft 
"  prove  in  fuch  a  complicated  fubjed,  is  fufficiently  ob- 
"  vious  to  thofe  who  have  attended  to  the  variation  which 
"  all  verbal  relations  undergo  when  they  are  tranfmitted 
"  through  three  or  four  hands  only.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to 
"  conclude,  that  the  hiflory  and  inventions  of  paft  ages, 
"  recorded  by  thefe  perplexed  fymbols,  muft  frequently 
"  prove  unintelligible;  and  confequently  the  learning  and 
"  boafted  antiquity  of  the  nation,  muft  in  numerous  in- 
"  ftances,  be  extremely  problematical. 

"  However,    we  arc  told   by  many  of  the  miflionarles, 
"  thafthough   the  fkill  of  the  Chinefe  in  fcience  is  con- 
"  fefledly  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Europeans,  yet  the 
"  morality   andjuftice  taught  and  pradtifed  by  them  are 
"  moft  exemplary :  fo  that,  from  the  defcription  given  by 
"  fome  of  thefe  good  fathers,   one  fhould  be  induced  to 
"  b-Mcve,    that   the  whole  empire  was  a  well  governed 
"  affectionate   family,  where  the  only  contefts  were  who 
"  ftiould  exert  the  moft  humanity  and  focia!  virtue.     But 
<'  the  behaviour  of  the  magiftratcs,  merchants,  and  tradef- 
'•  men  at  Canton,    fufficiently  refutes  thefe  jcfuitical  fic- 
"  tions.  Befides,  as  to  their  theories  of  morality,  if  we  may 
"  judce  from  the  fpecimens  exhibited  in  the  works  of  the 
"  miflionaries,  we  fliall  find  them  frequently  employed  in 
"  recommending  a  ridiculous  attachment  to  certain  frivo- 
"  lous  points,  inftcad  of  dlfcuffing  the  proper  criterion  of 
"  human  adlions,   and  regulating  the  general   conduct  of 
"  mankind   to  one  another,  on   reafonable  and  equitable 
"  principles.     Indeed,  the  only  pretenfion  of  the  Chinefe 
"  to  a  more  refined   morality   than  their  neighbours,    is 
"  founded  not  on  their  integrity  or  beneficence,  but  fclely 
"  on   the  affeifted  evenncfs  of  their  demeanor,  and  their 
"  conftant  attention  to   fupprefs  all  fymptoms  of  paflion 
"  and  violence.     But  it  muft  be  confidcred,  that  hypo- 
"  crify  and  fraud  are  often  not  lefs  mifchievous  to  the  ge- 
*'  neral  intcrefts  of  mankind,  than  impetuofity  and  vehe- 
*'  mciice  of  temper:  fince  thefe,    though  ufually  liable  to 
"  the  imputation  of  imprudence,  do  not  exclude  finccrity, 
"  benevolence,  rcfolution,  nor  many  other  laudable  quali- 
"  ties.     And  perhaps,  if  this  matter  was  examined  to  the 
"  bottom,  it  would  appear,  that  the  calm  and  patient  turn 
*'  of  the  Chinefe,  in  which  they  fo  much  value  themfclves, 
"  and  which  diftinguiflies  the  nation  from  all  others,  is 
"  in  reality  the  fource  of  the  moft  exceptionable  part  of 
"  their  charadler:  for   it  has  been  often  obferved  by  thofe 
"  who  have  attended  to  the  nature  of  mankind,  that  it  is 
"  difivcuk  to  curb  the  more  robuft  and  violent  paflions, 
"  without  augmenting,  at  the  fame  time,  the  force  of  the 
**  fclfifti  ones  :  fo  that  the  timidity,  diffimulation,  and  dif- 
"  hor.cfty  of  the  Chinefe  may,  in  fome  fort,  be  owing  to 
"  the  compofurc  and  external  decency  fo  univerfaljy  pre- 
"  vailing  111  that  empire. 

"  Thus  much  for  the  general  difpofition  of  the  people  : 
"  but  I  cinnot  difmifs  this  fubjcdl  without  adding  a  few 
"  v.Kjrds  about  the  Chinefe  government,  that  too  having 
"  ly:cn  the  fubjedl  of  boundlcfs  panegyric.  And,  on  this 
"  head,  Imuftobfcrvc,  that  the  favourable  accounts  often 
*'  given  of  their  prudent  regulations  for  the  adminiftration 
**  of  their  domertic  affairs,  are  fufficiently  confuted  by  their 
"  triafai^ons  with  commodore  Anfon  3  as  we  have  feen 


"  that  their  magftrates  are  corrupt,  their  people  thievifn, 
"  and  their  tribunals  venal  and  abounding  with  artifice. 
"  Nor  is  the  conftitution  of  the  empire,  or  the  general  or- 
"  uers  of  the  ftate,  lefs  liable  to  exception  ;  fince  that  form- 
"  of  government,  which  does  not  in  the  tirft  place  provide 
"  for  the  fecurity  of  the  public  againft  the  entcrprizes  of 
"  foreign  powers,  is  certainly  a  moft  defective  inftitution  : 
"  and  yet  this  popuTous,  this  rich  and  extenfive  country, 
"  fo  pompoufly  celebrated  for  its  refined  wifdom  and  [jo- 
"  licy,  was  conquered  about  an  age  fince  by  a  handful  of 
"  Tartars;  and  even  now,  through  the  cowardice  of  the 
"  inhabitants,  and  the  want  of  proper  miliury  regulations, . 
"  it  continues  expofed,  not  only  to  the  attempts  of  any 
"  potent  ftate,  but  to  the  ravages  of  every  petty  in- 
"  vader." 


SECT.    XV. 

0/  thi  IJland  of  Formosa* 
Its  Situation^  Climate,  Vegetables,  and  Animals.  The  Treachery 
of  the  Chinefe,  A  Defcription  of  the  Pari  foffeffed  by  that 
Italian,  and  of  the  Perfons,  Drefs,  Manners,  and  Cuf- 
toms  of  the  Natives  under  their  Subje£iion.  Of  the  Settle- 
ment made  there  by  the  Japanefe,  afterwards  by  the  Dutchy  ■ 
and  at  length  by  the  Chinefe,  ivho  obliged  the  latter  to  leave 
the  Ifland. 

THE  ifland  of  Formofa  is  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  China, . 
near  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  runs  through  the 
middle,  beginning  at  the  fouth  coaft  and  ending  at  the 
north.  That  part  of  the  ifland  which  lies  to  the  weft  of 
the  mountains  belongs  to  the  Chinefe,  and  is  fituated  be- 
tween 22  degrees  8  minutes  and  25  degrees  20  minutes 
north  latitude. 

The  word  Formofa  fignifics  beautiful,  and  the  ifland 
well  deferves  the  name,  it  being  a  very  fine  country.  The 
air  is  pure  and  always  ferene,  and  that  part  poi'cffed  by 
the  Chinefe  produces  plenty  of  corn,  rice,  and  other  grain, 
and  is  watered  by  many  rivers  thatdefcenJ  from  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  the  water  is  not  very  good.'  Moft  of  the  fruits 
that  grow  in  the  Indies  are  to  |be  found  here,  as  oranges, 
papayas,  goyavas,  ananas,  bananas,  cocoes,  &c.  Befides 
peaches  and  apricots,  pomegranates,  grapes,  figs,  chef- 
nuts,  and  other  European  fruits.  The  inhabitants  alfo 
cultivate  a  kind  of  water-melons,  much  larger  than  thofe 
of  Europe  :  fome  of  thefe  confift  of  a  white  and  others  of 
a  red  pulp,  and  contain  a  cool  lufcious  juice,  very  grate- 
ful to  the  Chinefe.  Sugar  and  tobacco  grow  here  ex- 
tremely well,  and  all  the  trees  in  that  fide  of  the  ifland 
are  fo  agreeably  ranged,  that  when  the  rice  is,  as  ufual, 
tranfplanted  in  lines  and  fquares,  the  whole  fouthern  pare 
refcmbles  a  vaft  garden. 

There  are  no  tygers,  leopards,  bears,  wolves,  nor  wild 
boars  to  be  met  with  here  as  in  China.  Horfes,  fheep,, 
goats,  and  even  hogs  are  very  fcai  ce ;  but  deer  and  afles 
are  feen  in  herds.  They  have  abundance  of  oxen,  which,, 
for  want  of  mules  and  afles  ferve  for  common  riding,  and, 
being  difciplined  betimes,  go  as  good  a  pace  as  the  beft 
horfes  in  the  country.  There  are  but  itw  birds,  the  moft 
common  are  the  pheafants,  but  thofe  the  fowlers  will- 
fcarce  fuffer  to  multiply. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  eaftcrn  part  of  the  ifland  are  dc- 
fcribcd  by   the   Chinefe  as  barbarians  ;  yet  they  acknow- 
ledge that  they  are  chaft,    of  a  fweet  and  gentle  difpo-- 
fition,  loving  and  mutually  aflifting  each  other;  difinter- 
crted  and  fetting  little  or  no  value  on  theif  gold  and  filver, , 
of  which  they  are  faid   to  have  feveral  mines.     But  with 
thefe  good  qualities  they  are  like  other  uncivilized  nations, 
extremely  revengeful.     They  are  faid  to  live  without  any 
regular  laws,  and  to  eat  only  fifli  and   the  flcfh  of  beafts,. 
without  fhewing  any  figns  of  worftjip  or  religion. 

The  Chinefe  knowing  there  were  gold  mines  in  the 
ifland  before  they  conquered  it,  and  being  unable  to  find' 
any  in  that  part  under  their  fubjcction,  would  not  venture- 
to  crofs  the  mountains  ;  but  fent  a  finall  (hip  to  the  eaftera-. 
parts,  where  they  made  no  doubt  they  ftiould  find  them. 
They  met  with  an  hofpitable  reception  from  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  generoufly  offered  tliem  lodgings,  pcovifions, 
and  afliftance  j  but  gave  them  no  information  concerning 
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the  mines,  poffibly  through  jealoufy  of  their  power.  After 
eight  days  fearcii,  they  difcovered  only  feme  ingots  in  the 
cottages,  on  which  thefe  innocent  people  feeniej  to  fet  but 
little  value. 

The  friendly  natives  having  afilfted  them  to  equip  their 
vefTel  in  otdcr  for  their  return,  the  Chinefe,  whofe  ava- 
rice was  inflamed  at  the  fight  of  thefe  ingots,  invited  their 
benefaiTioi's  to  a  great  entertainmer.t,  and  having  made 
them  all  drunlc,  cut  their  throats,  and  failed  away  with 
the  ingots.  The  news  of  this  cruel  a£l  of  more  than  fa- 
■■vage  ingratitude,  was  no  fooner  fpread  through  the  eift- 
ern  part  of  the  ifland,  than  the  inhabitants  took  up  arms, 
2nd  made  an  irruption  into  the  weftern  part,  where,  with- 
out mercy,  they  put  man,  woman,  and  child  tothefword, 
and  fee  lire  to  their  dwellings.  Since  that  time  the  two 
parts  of  the  ifland  have  been  aimed  continually  at  war. 

The  lands  priietred  by  the  Chinefe  in  tlie  ifls  of  For- 
mofa,  are  divided  into  three  fubordinate  governments  that 
depend  upon  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  and  each  of  thefe 
governments  has  its  particular  magiftrates,  fubject  to  the 
governor  of  the  capital ;  and  the  governor  himftlf  is  fub- 
ie£t  to  the  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien. 

The  capital,  which  is  called  Tai-ouan-fou,  is  very  popu- 
lous, and  equal  to  moft  of  the  great  cities  of  China.  Every 
thing  that  can  be  defired  may  there  be  had  in  great  plen- 
ty, not  only  what  the  ifland  itfelf  furniihes,  but  China 
and  India  cloths,  varnifh.  China-ware,  filk,  and  the  fe- 
veral  manufactures  of  Europe  :  there  are  but  few  mul- 
berry-trees in  the  ifland,  and  confequently  but  little  filk 
is  made  in  the  country.  The  emperor  keeps  there  a  gar- 
rifon,  confifting  of  a  thoufand  men  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
fettlement,  and  no  Chinefe  can  remove  thither  with  his 
family  without  a  pafTport. 

Almoft  all  the  ftrcets  of  the  capital  are  drawn  in  a  line, 
and  covered  feven  or  eight  months  in  the  year  to  defend  the 
people  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  They  are  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  fome  of  them  are  near  three 
miles  long.  Almoft  all  of  them  are  lined  with  ftiops  of 
China-ware,  filk,  and  other  commodities  in  admirable 
order,  in  which  the  Chinefe  excel,  and  it  would  be  ex- 
ceeding pleafant  to  walk  in  them,  \yere  they  better  paved, 
and  lels  crowded  by  pafTengers. 

The  houfes  are  all  thatched,  and  generally  built  of  clay 
and  bamboo  ;  however,  the  difagreeable  meannefs  of  thefe 
buildings  is  concealed  by  the  tents  that  cover  the  flreets, 
fo  that  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  the  {hops. 

This  city  has  neither  walls,  or  any  other  kind  of  forti- 
fications, for  the  Tartars  do  not  love  to  confine  their  cou- 
rage within  a  rampart,  but  chufe  to  fight  on  horfeback  in 
the  open  field. 

The  harbour  is  flieltered  from  every  wind  ;  but  the  en- 
trance into  it  becomes  every  day  more  difficult.  There 
were  formerly  two  entrances  into  it,  but  one  of  them  is 
choaked  up  with  fand,  and  the  other,  which  has  a  rocky 
bottom,  is  not  above  nine  or  ten  feet  deep  at  high  water. 

The  Chinefe  have  three  cities  and  many  villages  under 
their  fuhjeiSion  ;  but  their  government  and  manners  be- 
ing the  fame  as  in  China,  we  fhall  not  tire  the  reader 
with  a  repetition  of  them.  Thofe  of  the  natives  who  are 
fubjeiSt  to  the  Chinefe,  are  divided  into  forty-five  towns, 
or  plantations,  thirty-fix  in  the  north,  and  nine  in  the 
fouthern  jiart.  The  towns  of  the  north  are  very  popu- 
lous, and  the  houfes  but  little  different  from  thofe  of  Chi- 
ni  ;  but  thofe  in  the  fouth  are  only  a  heap  of  round  cot- 
tages made  of  clay  and  bamboo,  in  the  form  of  a  funnel 
inverted,  and  thatched  at  the  top.  They  are  from  fifteen 
to  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  fome  of  them  are  feparated 
by  partitions ;  but  in  thefe  huts  are  neither  tables,  chairs, 
benches,  beds,  nor  any  other  furniture.  Their  beds  are 
the  frefh  leaves  of  a  particular  tree,  very  common  in  the 
country,  which  they  gather,  and  fpread  upon  the  ground, 
or  on  a  board  in  their  cottages,  and  there  lie  down  to  fleep. 
In  the  middle  of  the  houfe  is  a  kind  of  ftove  raifed  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  ground  where  they  drefs  their  vic- 
tuals. 

They  are  very  flovenly  at  their  meals,  ufing  neither 
difhes,  plates,  fpoons,  knives  nor  forks,  but  place  what 
i^  provided  upon  a  piece  of  board  or  mat,  and  ufe  their 
fiiigers  to  eat  with.  They  eat  flefh  half  raw,  and  the  lefs 
it  is  roafted  the  better  they  like  it. 

Thsir  common  food   is   rice,    millet,    and   any  game 
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they  can  take,  which  they  either  do,  by  killing  them  with 
their  arrows,  darts,  and  javelins,  or  overtake  them  by  run- 
ning, for  they  are  fo  fwift  as  to  outftrip  horfes  in  their  full 
Ipeed,  v.'hich  the  Chinefe  attribute  to  the  cuftom  of  bind- 
ing their  loins  and  knees  exceeding  tight,  till  they  are 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  hurl  their  jave- 
lins fcvcnty  or  eighty  paces  with  the  utmoft  exaflnefs  ;  and, 
though  their  bows  and  arrows  are  very  ordinary  ones, 
they  kill  pheafants  flying. 

The  perfons  of  the  original  inhabitants  are  not  at  all 
like  their  neighbours  the  Chinefe.  They  are  of  a  low  fta- 
ture,  and  have  a  large  head,  and  high  forehead,  a  wide 
mouth,  high  cheek  bones,  and  a  (hort  flat  chin,  with  very 
little  beard.  Their  neck  is  fmall  and  long,  their  bode 
fhort  and  fquare,  and  their  arms  and  legs  long,  fmall,  and 
ill-ihaped. 

Their  whole  apparel  is  a  fingle  piece  of  cloih  two  or 
three  feet  long,  tied  round  the  wafte,  and  reaching  down 
to  the  knees.  Yet  pride,  which  takes  deep  root  in  the 
human  heart,  is  here  indulged  even  in  nakednefs,  and 
gives  thefe  people  more  pain  and  trouble  than  thofe  who 
are  more  civilized  feel,  to  procure  the  richeft  habits;  for 
fome  of  them  imprint  grctefque  figures  of  trees,  animals, 
flowers,  &c.  on  their  flkin.  But  this  privilege,  which  is 
allowed  only  to  uich  as  excel  in  running  and  bi:nting, 
cofts  them  dear,  and  puts  them  to  fuch  violent  pain,  that 
the  operation  might  endanger  their  lives  was  the  whole  to 
be  performed  at  once ;  they  therefore  employ  "feveral 
months,  and  fometimes  a  whole  year  about  it.  However 
all  perfons  are  at  liberty  to  wear  in  tlieir  ears  rings,  and  on 
their  heads  and  necks  toionets,  and  necklaces,  confiflino- 
of  feveral  rows  of  fmall  grains  of  different  colours.  Thefe 
coronets  are  terminated  with  a  plume  of  cocks  or  pheafants 
feathers  ;  they  alfo  blacken  their  teeth,  and  wear  br:;ce!et3 
above  their  elbows,  apd  on  their  wrifls.  If  we  imao-ine  a 
man  with  an  olive  completion,  a  fine  flender  fhape,  with 
his  hr.ir  hanging  negligently  on  his  (houlders,  and  adorned 
with  thofe  fantaftical  ornaments,  with  no  other  garments 
but  a  piece  of  cloth  round  his  wafle,  and  at  the  fame  time 
armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  we  fhall  have  a  juft  idea 
of  a  beau  of  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifle  of  Formofa. 

In  the  north  part  of  the  ifland,  where  the  climate  ig 
cooler,  they  cover  themfelves  with  the  fkins  of  the  deer 
they  kill  in  hunting,  and  make  them  into  a  fort  of  coats 
without  fleeves.  They  wear  a  bonnet  in  the  form  of  a 
cylinder,  made  of  the  ftalks  of  Banana  leaves,  which  they 
adorn  with  coronets  placed  one  above  another,  and  tied 
with  fillets  and  bands  of  different  colours,  having  on  the 
top  a  plume  like  thofe  before  mentioned. 

When  a  man  is  defirous  of  marrying,  he  goes  feveral 
days  fuccefllvely  with  mufic  to  the  door  of  the  houfe 
where  the  objedl  of  his  affedlions  refides,  and  if  he  be 
agreeable  to  her  fhe  goes  out  to  meet  him,  and  then  they 
fettle  the  terms  between  themfelves  ;  after  which  they 
fpeak  to  their  parents,  and  defire  them  to  prepare  the 
wedding  feafl:.  This  is  made  at  the  houfe  of  the  bride's 
father,  and  there  the  bridegroom  continues.  Hence  they 
place  their  good  fortune,  not  in  having  boys,  but  girls, 
who  procure  them  fons- in-law  to  be  the  props  of  their  old 

Though  the  iflanders  in  this  divifion  are  entirely  fub- 
jedt  to  the  Chinefe,  they  ftill  preferve  fome  remains  of 
their  ancient  government.  Every  town  makes  choice  of 
three  or  four  old  men,  moft  diftinguifhed  for  their  pro- 
bity, to  be  their  judges;  thefe  determine  all  differences, 
and  if  any  one  refufes  to  fubmit  to  their  decifion,  he  is  in- 
ftantlv  driven  out  of  the  town,  without  the  leaf!  hope  of 
ever  returning,  and  no  other  town  will  receive  him. 

To  regulate  the  tribute  which  they  pay  in  grain,  deer, 
fkins,  and  other  things  eafily  procured  in  the  ifland,  there 
is  in  every  town  a  Chinefe  who  underftands  the  language  ; 
and  is  interpreter  to  the  mandarines  ;  but  inftead  of  pre- 
ventino-  thefe  poor  people  from  being  oppreffed,  they  be- 
have like  petty  tyrants,  and  exercife  the  patience,  not 
only  of  them,  but  of  the  mandarines  themfelves,  who  are 
forced  to  continue  them  in  their  employments  to  avoid 
greater  inconveniences.  There  were  formerly  twelve 
towns  in  the  fouth  under  fubjedlion  to  the  Chinefe;  but 
three  of  them  revolted,  drove  out  the  interpreter,  and  unit- 
ed themfelves  to  thofe  of  the  ealiern  part  of  the  ifland. 

The 
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The  Chinefe  themfelves  acknowledge,  that  amongfl 
thefe  people  there  is  no  cTieating,  robbing,  or  quarrelling, 
except  with  their  interpreters,  and  that  they  practice  all 
the  duties  of  equity  and  benevolence.  Whatever  is  given 
to  any  of  them,  they  will  not  receive  till  thofe  who  Shared 
the  labour,  partake  of  the  v/ages. 

In  the  year  1620,  a  Japanefe  fquadron  coming  nearFor- 
mofa,  the  commander  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  view  of 
the  country,  that  he  refolved  to  fettle  a  colony  in  the 
ifland,  and  therefore  left  fome  of  his  men  on  fnore  with 
orders  to  get  information  of  every  thing  neceflary  to  the 
execution  of  his  defign.  Soon  after  a  Dutch  veffel  was 
forced  by  a  ftorm  into  the  fame  harbour,  and  found  the 
Japanefe  in  no  condition  to  oppofe  them.  They  thought 
the  country  extremely  beautiful,  and  well  fituated  for 
commerce,  and  therefore  pretending  to  want  refrefhments, 
and  to  be  under  a  necc-flity  of  refitting  their  vellei,  which 
was  damaged  by  the  ftorm,  they  flayed  on  fhore  ;  and 
fome  of  them  made  an  cxcurfion  into  the  country,  in  or- 
der to  view  it  more  narrowly,  which  having  done,  they 
returned  on  board,  and  began  to  refit  the  veffel.  They 
now  delired  the  Japanefe,  whom  they  were  unwilling  to 
offend,  for  fear  of  injuring  their  trade  to  Japan,  to  allow 
them  to  build  a  houfe  on  the  brink  of  the  ifland  at  one  of 
the  entrances  into  the  harbour,  which  they  alledged  would 
be  of  ufc  to  them  in  going  and  coming  to  Japan.  The 
Japanefe  at  firft  denied  their  requeft  ;  but  the  Dutch  prel- 
fmg  them  to  give  their  confent,  and  afluring  them  they 
defired  no  more  ground  than  what  could  be  encompafled 
with  an  ox's  hide,  the  Japanefe  at  laft  agreed  to  their 
rcquell. 

The  Dutch  then  taking  a  large  hide,  cut  it  into  fmall 
thongs,  and  tying  them  together,  encompafled  a  fpaci- 
ous  piece  of  land.  The  Japanefe  were  at  firft  a  little  vex- 
ed at  this  artifice  ;  but  were  foon  pacified,  and  laughing 
at  the  ftratagem,  fuftercd  the  Dutch  to  built  a  fort,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  caftle  of  Zealand.  This 
fort  gave  the  Dutch  the  command  of  the  harbour,  and 
made  them  maftcrs  of  the  only  paflage  by  which  large  vef- 
fels  could  enter  it.  The  Japanefe,  either  difgufted  at  the 
new  fort,  or  not  finding  their  accoant  in  flaying  in  the 
ifland,  foon  after  quitted  it,  and  returned  home.  The 
Dutch,  by  this  means,  became  fole  mailers  of  Formofa  ; 
for  the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  oppofe  them.  They 
therefore  ftrengthcned  themfelves  by  building  a  fortifi- 
cation, confiding  of  four  half  baftions  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  harbour,  oppo/lte  to  the  fort  of  Zealand. 

China  was  at  this  time  all  in  a  flame ;  the  king  of 
the  Tartars  was  feated  on  the  throne,  and  feveral  of 
the  provinces  oppofed  hini  by  a  vigorous  war,  which 
was  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs,  till  at  length  one  of 
the  Chinefe  generals  being  defeated,  and  driven  out  of 
China,  he  turned  his  views  towards  Formofa,  rcfolving  to 
drive  the  Dutch  from  thence,  and  erect  a  new  kingdom 
there.  The  Dutch  who  apprehended  no  danger,  had 
negiefted  to  ftrengthen  themlelves  with  fupplies  of  men 
from  their  other  fcttlements,  and  there  were  only  eleven 
of  them  to  defend  the  fort  and  harbour  of  Formofa,  the 
reft  of  the  garrifon  being  compofed  of  Indians,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Notwithftanding  the  great 
inequality  of  forces,  the  Dutch  refolved  to  defend  them- 
felves, which  they  did  with  the  utnioft  "bravery.  The 
Chinefe  general  entered  the  harbour  v/ith  a  fleet  compofed 
of  nine  hundred  fail,  and  landed  part  of  his  men,  in  order 
to  attack  the  fort  of  Zealand  both  by  fea  and  land.  The 
ficgc  lafted  four  months,  in  which  the  Dutch  defended 
themfelves  with  their  great  guns  with  more  fuccefs  than 
they  themfelves  had  expected.  The  Chinefe  general  was 
enraged  at  meeting  fuch  oppofition  from  a  handful  of  Eu- 
ropeans againft  a  numerous  army :  and  as  the  Chinefe 
liad  not  the  ufc  of  cannon,  he  had  no  hopes  of  reducing 
them,  but  by  famine,  which  would  require  a  long  time, 
and  ^in  the  mean  while  they  might  be  relieved  by  fliips 
from  Batjivia,  or  by  thofe  that  trade  to  Japan.  He  there- 
fore refolved  to  make  ufe  of  his  utmoft  eflorts  againft  the 
Dutch,  who  had  four  fliips  in  the  harbour,  and  had  put 
on  board  each  of  them  one  of  their  own  men,  with 
fome  Indians,  to  guaid  it,  the  other  feven  Dutchmen  re- 
maining in  the  fort  of  Zealand. 

The  Chinife  general  finding  no  other  method  of  injur- 
»ng  the  Duuh,  turned  a  few  of  his  vcffcls  into  fire-ih^ps. 


and  having  the  advantage  of  a  high  wind  drove  them  up- 
on the  Dutch  fhips,  and  burnt  three  of  them.  Havaig 
thus  fucceeded  in  this  attempt,  he  fummoned  the  Durc.'i 
to  furrender,  offering  them  leave  to  depart  wirh  ki!  tiisir 
effedts,  and  threatning  if  they  refufed  to  allow  them  1:0 
quarter.  The  Dutch,  having  now  only  one  fhip  left,  glad- 
ly  accepted  the  offer,  and  having  put  on  board  all  their 
efteds,  delivered  the  place  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinefe, 
and  departed.  Some  years  after  the  Chinefe  in  Formofa, 
taking  advantage  of  a  general  amneily,  fubmitteJ  to  the 
emperor;  this  happened  in  the  year  1683,  and  this  ifland 
has  ever  fince  been  fubject  to  the  Tartarian  princes  feated 
on  the  throne  of  China. 


SECT.    XVI. 

Of  the  IJland  pf  Ha  IK  A  N^ 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  and  Climate.  Its  Soil,  ATmerals,  J  e- 
geiables,  and  Animals.  Of  the  Perfons,  Drefs,  Ajanners, 
and  Cujloms  of  thofe  of  the  Natives  who  have  preferred 
their  Freedom  ;  and  of  the  Government  of  that  Part  of  the 
Ifland,  which  isfubjeif  to  the  Chinefe. 

HAINAN,  which  fignifies  South  of  the  fea,  is  a 
large  ifland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province 
of  Quang-fi,  which,  in  clear  weather,  may  be  feen  from 
the  coaft  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Chinefe  fea;  on  the  fouth 
by  the  coaft  of  Cochin-china,  and  on  the  weft  by  part  of 
that  kingdom,  and  part  of  the  province  of  Quang-tong. 

Its  greateft  length,  from  caft  to  weft,  is  between  lixty 
and  feventy  leagues,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  fouth 
between  forty  and  fifty,  containing  near  one  hundred  and 
fixty  leagues  in  circuit.  The  clim.ate  on  the  northern 
part  is  very  unhcalthful,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  water, 
for  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  boil  in  the  morning  all 
they  propofe  to  drink  in  the  day. 

The  foil  of  that  part  of  the  ifland  is  2  plain  that  reaches 
from  the  fea-fide  about  fifteen  leagues  into  the  country  ; 
but  the  fouthern  and  eaftern  parts  are  very  mountainous: 
yet  there  are  fome  vallies  in  the  center  of  the  ifland,  which 
are  well  cultivated,  and  produce  two  crops  of  rice  every 
year ;  but  the  mountains  for  the  greateft  part  are  barren. 
In  the  midft  of  the  ifland  are  gold  mines,  and  in  the  north- 
ern part  mines  of  lapis-lazuli. 

Among  the  trees  of  the  ifland  are  thofe  which  yield  dra- 
gon's blood,  and  many  others  of  different  forts,  which,  on 
an  incifion  made  in  the  bark,  yield  a  white  juice,  which, 
as  it  hardens,  turns  red,  but  has  not  the  confiftence  of 
gum  :  this  matter  being  thrown  into  the  fire  burns  flow- 
ly,  and  diffufes  a  fmell  weaker,  but  more  agreeable  than 
incenfe.  Among  the  other  trees  are  thofe  called  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans eagle-wood,  and  rofe,  or  violet-wood,  which  is 
thus  named,  on  account  01  its  fcent.  There  is  alfo  a  yel- 
low wood  that  is  very  fine,  and  in  a  manner  incorruptible. 
Columns  made  of  it  are  fold  at  a  high  price,  and  ar^  kept 
for  the  fole  ufe  of  the  emperor. 

The  ifland  not  only  produces  the  various  fruits  that 
grow  in  China,  but  fugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo ; 
they  have  alfo  arcca  nuts  and  rattan  canes. 

Among  the  animals  is  a  remarkable  kind  of  large  black 
apes,  that  very  much  refemble  the  human  fpecies,  and 
have  features  well  made  ;  but  thefe  are  very  fcarce.  There 
are  others  that  are  grey  and  very  uglv.  All  lorts  of  game 
are  very  plentiful,  particularly  deer,  hares,  and  a  kind  of 
wild  boars. 

The  partridges  and  quails  are  ir.fcrior  to  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  fnipes,  teal,  and  all  forts  of  water  fowl,  are 
very  good.  The  woodcocks  here  arc  epccllent,  and  tur- 
tle-doves, and  wood-pigeons,  are  in  great  plenty.  ^ 

There  are  likewife  feveral  forts  of  curious  birds,  fom.e 
of  which  are  of  the  fize  of  a  linnet,  with  feathers  of  a 
beautiful  red,  and  others  of  a  bright  gold  colour  :  thele 
two  forts  of  birds  are  always  together.  There  are  ra- 
vens with  white  rings  about  the  neck,  ftarlings,  with  .a 
little  moon  on  their  bills,  and  a  bird  of  the  (hape  and  fize 
of  a  black-bird,  but  is  of  a  deep  blue,  with  yellow  eais 
about  half  an  inch  long.  Thi.'fc  birds  talk  and  whiftle 
to  pcrfeiSlion. 

In  the  ifland  are  plfo  found  fnakrs  of  a  monftrous  fiie, 
but   fo  timorous,    that  they  are /righted  at  the  leaft  noile, 

and 
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and  are  far  from  being  dangerous,  as  the  natives  travel 
barefoot  both  by  day  and  night  through  the  plains  and 
thick  woods  without  being  hurl. 

Tnis  ifland  is  fubject  to  China,  except  the  middle  part, 
where  the  natives  have  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  live 
independent  of  the  mandarines.  They  formerly  traded 
with  the  Chinefe,  with  whom  they  exchanged  gold,  which 
they  dig  out  of  their  mines,  China-wood,  and  Calamba- 
vvood,  for  other  commodities,  which  brought  immenfe 
profits  to  the  mandarines  :  but  thefe  iflanders  fcarce  ever 
appear  unlefs  it  be  to  furprize  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  ;  yet  they  are  fuch  cowards,  and  fo  ill  difciplined, 
that  it  is  faid  fifty  Chinefe  would  defeat  fome  hundreds  of 
them.  However,  a  part  of  them  pay  tribute  to  the  em- 
peror, and  are  fuffered  to  poflefs  villages  on  the  plain. 
Many  others,  particularly  in  the  eall  and  fouthern  parts 
of  the  ifland,  are  in  the  fervice  of  the  Chinefe  ;  thefe  keep 
their  flieep  and  till  their  lands,  but  they  are  generally  de- 
formed, very  (liort  and  of  a  redifh  complexion. 

Both  the  men  and  women  wear  their  hair  in  a  ring  on 
the  forehead,  and  on  their  heads  a  hat  made  of  draw  or 
rattan,  and  tied  under  their  chin.  The  men  wear  only  a 
piece  of  calicoe,  which  is  either  black  or  of  a  deep  blue, 
and  covers  them  fiom  the  waift  to  the  knees.  The  wo- 
men wear  a  kind  of  waiftcoat  of  the  fame  ftufF,  and  alfo 
paint  their  faces  from  their  eyes  downwards  with  blue 
ftreaks  made  of  Indigo.     Both  fexes  wear  gold  and  filver 
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ear-rings,  with  pendants  made  in  the  form  of  a  pear  and 
well  wrought. 

Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  in  the  ufe  of  which 
they  are  not  very  (kilful.  They  have  alfo  a  kind  of  hanger, 
which  they  carry  in  a  little  bafket  faftened  to  their  girdle 
behind.  This  is  the  only  inftrument  they  ufe  for  doino- 
their  carpenters  work  and  clearing  their  way  through  the 
forefts. 

This  ifland  is  in  the  diflridl  of  the  province  of  Quanc- 
tong.  Its  capital,  which  is  named  Kiun-tcheou,  is  built 
on  a  promontory,  and  fliips  lie  at  anchor  under  its  walls. 
'Tis  governed  by  two  forts  of  mandarines  :  thefe  of  the 
mandarines  of  learning,  and  thofe  of  arms.  There  are 
three  cities  of  the  fecond  order,  and  ten  of  the  third  ;  all 
of  them  near  the  fea-fiJe,  and  under  the  jurifdidlion  of 
the  capital. 

In  the  north  of  the  ifland  is  the  port  to  which  the 
barks  of  Canton  refort.  It  is  formed  by  a  wide  river,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  defended  by  two  fmall  forts  ;  though 
it  has  but  ten  or  twelve  feet  water.  The  capital  is  fituated 
within  two  leages  of  this  port,  and  between  them  is  a 
large  plain,  in  which  are  many  Chinefe  fepulchrcs.  In 
the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland  is  a  fine  port  at  the  bottom  of 
a  great  bay,  where  there  is  near  twenty  feet  water  :  by  the 
fhore  of  this  port  are  abundance  of  maritime  plants  and 
madrepores  of  all  kinds. 


CHAP.     III. 


Of 
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SECT.    I. 

Of  the  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  and  Soil  of  Korea.  Its 
p^fgetabla  and  Animals.  The  Dre/s,  Mantiers,  and  Ciif- 
toms  of  the  Korean',.  Their  Houfcs  dcfcribed,  and  their  Hof 
fitahty  to  Travellers. 

THOUGH  the  kingdom  of  Korea,  or  Corea,  be 
only  tributary  to  China,  yet  as  it  is  fituated  on  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  Afia,  we  {hall  give  a  defcription  of  it 
before  we  treat  of  that  part  of  Tartary  that  is  immediately 
fubjeft  to  the  emperor. 

Korea  is  called  both  by  the  Chinefe  and  the  natives 
Kaoli ;  and  is  a  peninfula  of  Afia,  that  extends  from  about 
the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-third  degree  of  north  latitude, 
it  being  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  breadth 
from  eall  to  weft-.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
country  of  the  Manchew  Tartars :  on  the  weft  by  the 
province  of  Leao-tong  and  the  Yellow  fea ;  on  the  eaft  it 
is  bounded  by  the  fea  of  Corea,  which  feparates  it  from 
Japan  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  ocean.  The  coafts  being 
incloi'td  with  rocks  and  fands,  ftrangers  cannot  approach 
them  without  danger. 

On  the  north  arc  long  and  high  mountains,  where  the 
cold  is  fo  intcnfe,  that  the  rice  and  the  cotton-plant  will 
rot  grov/.  The  poor  people  there  feed  on  barley,  while 
the  rich  have  meal  brought  from  the  fouth.  The  moun- 
tains are,  during  the  winter,  covered  with  deep  fnow,  and 
the  people  in  order  to  walk  upon  it,  wear  pieces  of  boards 
under  their  feet,  to  prevent  their  finking. 

The  mofi  confiderable  rivers  of  Korea  are  the  Yalou  and 
the  Tovvmen,  both  of  which  rife  in  the  fame  mountain, 
which  is  one  of  the  higheft  in  the  world.  One  of  them 
flows  to  the  eafi,  and  the  other  towards  the  weft.  They 
are  both  pretty  deep,  and  moderately  rapid  ;  and  the  water 
is  very  good. 

All  the  fouthern  part  of  the  country  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  produces  all  the  neceftaries  of  life,  efpecially  rice, 
wheat,  millet  and  other  forts  of  grain.  The  ginfeng,  a 
root  fo  highly  efteemed  by  the  Chinefe  for  its  medicinal 
virtues,  is  alfo  found  here,  though  not  in  luch  quantities 
as  in  the  country  of  the  Manchews.  They  have  alfo 
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tobacco,  hemp,  snd  cotton ;  and  moft  of  the  trees  found 
in  the  northern  parts  of  China. 

They  have  plenty  of  horned  cattle,  which  they  ufe  in 
tilling  the  land.  They  have  alfo  fwine,  dogs,  and  cats ; 
of  the  wild  kind,  there  are  tygers,  bears,  wolves  and 
fables,  deer,  foxes,  and  many  others.  The  rivers  are 
often  peftered  with  alligators  or  crocodiles,  and  the  land 
with  abundance  of  fnakes  and  other  venomous  creatures. 

The  country  abounds  with  fowl,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  herons,  woodcocks,  pheafants,  pigeons,  fwans,  geefe, 
ducks,  and  all  forts  of  poultry;  with  eagles,  ftorks,  kites, 
raagpyes,  daws,  and  lapwings ;  befides  fome  forts  un- 
known in  Europe. 

Korea  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  containing  three 
hundred  and  fixty  cities  and  towns,  with  many  forts  and 
caftles  on  the  mountains. 

The  Koreans  are  generally  well  fliaped,  and  of  a  mild 
and  tiaclable  difpofition;  they  are  lovers  of  learning,  and 
fond  of  mufic  and  dancing.  The  northern  provinces  pro- 
duce the  ftouteft  men  and  the  beft  foldiers,  but  they  are 
faid  to  be  in  general  very  effeminate,  and  poflTefled  of  little 
courage:  they  are  even  not  afliamed  of  cowardice,  and 
lament  the  misfortune  of  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  fight. 
They  are  terrified  at  the  fight  of  blood,  and  fly  whenever 
they  meet  with  it.  They  are  alfo  much  afraid  of  the  fick, 
particularly  of  thofe  who  have  contagious  difeafes,  whom 
they  remove  into  little  itraw  hovels  in  the  midft  of  the 
fields,  where  their  friends  look  after  them,  and  give  notice 
to  pafl^engers  to  keep  at  a  diftance;  but  when  the  fick  have 
the  misfortune  to  have  no  friends,  others  will  rather  fufter 
them  to  die  for  want  of  attendance  than  come  near  them. 
When  a  town  or  village  is  infefled  with  the  plague,  the 
avenues  to  it  are  fiiut  up  with  hedges  of  briars,  and  fome 
are  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  infedted  houfes,  that  people 
may  know  them.  Though  many  medicinal  plants  grow 
in  the  country,  the  people  are  unacquainted  with  them, 
and  moft  of  the  phyficians  are  employed  by  the  grandees  ; 
fo  that  the  poor,  who  are  unable  to  be  at  the  expence  of 
haviiis  recourfe  to  them,  apply  to  a  fet  of  people  whom 
they  efl:eem  conjurors. 

Adultery  and  theft  are  but  little  known  amongft  them, 
and  they  have  fuch  little  reafon  to  be  fufpicious,  that  it  is 
not  ufual  for  them  to  fliut  their  doors  at  night.     Indeed 
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the  revolutions  of  government  have  made  them  d-eviate  a 
liltie  from  their  primitive  innocence,  yet  they  may  ilill  be 
confidered  as  a  pattern  to  other  nations. 

Their  drefs  is  a  govi^n  with  long  and  wide  fleevcs,  a 
hioh  fqu.ire  fur  cap,  with  a  girdle  about  their  loins,  and 
bo'ots  of  leather,  linen,  or  fattin.  The  quality  ufually 
drefs  in  purple-coloured  filk,  and  the  literati  are  dillin- 
gui/hed  by  v.'e:iring  two  feathers  in  their  caps.  I'he 
cloth  worn  by  perfons  of  diftinction  on  public  occafions,  is 
m;;de  of  gold  and  filvcr  brocade  ;  however,  the  poor  wear 
only  fkins  and  cloth  made  of  cotton  or  hemp.  Their  arms 
are  crofs-bows  and  long  fabres. 

The  houfos  of  the  "Koreans  of  quality  make  a  (lately 
appearance,  but  thofe  of  the  common  fort  are  mean,  nor 
are  they  allowed  to  build  as  they  pleafc,  for  no  man  mult 
cover  his  houlc  v/ith  tiles  without  leave  ;  on  which  account 
they  are  gejierally  thatched  with  ftraw  or  reeds.  Thefe 
houfts  are  fmall,  confifting  of  one  itory  and  a  garret  over 
it,  in  which  they  lay  up  their  provifions;  but  they  have 
feldom  more  furniture  than  is  abfolutely  necellary.  They 
are  built  with  wooden  pofts  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the 
/paces  between  lilkd  up  with  ftonc  to  the  firft  ftory.  The 
reft  of  the  (iruiture  is  of  wood,  plaflered  without,  and 
covered  on  the  infide  with  white  paper;  the  floors  are 
vaulted,  and  in  winter  they  make  a  f;re  underneath,  fo  that 
thev  are  alvvayc  as  warm  as  if  in  a  ilo".'c. 

The  nobility  have  always  an  apartment  in  the  front  of 
the  houfe  in  which  they  receive  their  friends  and  divert 
thcmfelves ;  and  there  is  generally  before  their  houfes  a 
large  fquarc  with  a  fountain,  or  a  fi{h-pond,  and  a  garden 
with  covered  wali:s.  Tradcfmen  and  the  chief  citizens 
have  generally  a  ware-houfe  adjoining  to  the  building  in 
which  they  dwell;  and  there  they  treat  their  friends  v.'ith 
arrack  and  tobacco,  for  there  are  few  of  either  lex  but  what 
Imoak.  The  children  of  four  or  five  years  of  age  are  alfo 
fond  of  fmoaking.  The  women's  apartment  is  in  the 
mod  retired  part  of  the  houfe,  where  none  muft  approach 
them.  Some  wives,  however,  are  allowed  the  liberty  of 
feeing  people  and  going  to  feafts,  but  they  fit  by  themfelvcs 
facing  their  hufoands.  » 

In  the  country  are  abundance  of  houfes  for  pleafure,  to 
which  the  Koreans  refort  to  fee  women  dance,  fing,  and 
play  upon  mufical  inftruments.  In  fummer  they  enjoy 
this  recreation  under  the  cool  fiiade  of  a  pleafant  grove. 
They  have  no  inns  for  the  entertainment  of  paflengcrs,  but 
he  who  travels  fits  diwn  at  night  near  the  pales  of  the 
firft  houfe  to  whiclv  he  comes.  Thofe  within  foon  bring 
him  boiled  rice,  and  drefs  meat  for  his  fupper.  He  may 
flop  at  as  many  houfes  as  he  pleafes  ;  but  in  the  great 
road  to  Sior  there  are  houfes  where  thofe  who  travel  on 
public  affairs  have  lodging  and  diet,  at  the  expcnce  of 
the  public. 


SECT.     II. 

Of  their  Marriages,  *he  Education  of  their  Children,  and 
/heir  Mouruivg  at  the  death  of  a  Parent.  Of  their  Lan- 
guage, and  dij/'ei  e;it  Manners  of  Writing, 

KINDRED  are  not  permitted  to  marry  within  the 
fourth  degree.  As  the  girls  arc  married  at  eight  or 
ten  years  of  as^c,  they  are  never  courted  by  their  future 
hufbands.  They  no  fooncr  change  their  ftate,  than 
they  remove  to  their  father-in-law's  houle,  where  they 
rclide  till  they  have  learned  to  get  their  living,  or  to  govern 
their  family.  The  marriage-ceremony  is  very  fimple  :  the 
in.Tu  only  mounts  his  horfe,  and  riding  about  the  town, 
attended  by  his  friends,  at  laft  ftops  at  the  bride's  door, 
where  he  is  received  by  her  relations,  who  foon  after  con- 
dudt  her  to  his  houfe,  where  the  marriage  is  confummatcd 
without  any  other  ceremony. 

A  man  has  the  liberty  of  keeping  as  many  women  abroad 
r.<  he  can  maintain,  and  may  at  any  time  repair  to  them 
without  fcandal;  yet  none  lives  with  him  but  his  wife. 
NoblcjTicn  indeed  have  two  or  three  women  befides  in  the 
hnufc,  bat  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  management 
of  the  family.  The  Coreans  ufc  their  wives  little  better 
than  (laves  ;  and  though  a  woman  has  borne  her  hufhand 
many  children,  he  may  put  her  away  on  the  flighLell  pre- 
tence wlivncvcr  he  pleafes  and  take  anothtr  :    but  what  is 


ftill  more  unjuft,    he  can  compel  her  to  take  and  maintain 
the  children. 

Parents  are  indeed  very  indulgent  to  their  ofFsprin<r,  and 
in  return  are  much  refpefted  bv  theni ;  but  the  cafe  is 
very  diiFerent  with  the  flaves,  who  (hew  but  Hitle  regard 
for  their  children,  becaufe  they  know  they  will  be  taken 
from  them  as  foon  as  they  are  able  to  work.  If  a  freeniaa 
lies  with  a  female  flave  their  children  are  (laves,  and  thofe 
vvhcfe  father  and  mother  are  both  (laves  are  the  property 
of  the  mother's  mailer. 

The  nobility  and  freemen  in  general  are  verv  careful  of 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  put  them  while  youn"- 
to  learn  to  read  and  write.  The  mailers  ufe  no  rigour  in 
their  manner  of  teaching,  but  manage  all  by  fair  means. 
They  infpiie  their  fcholars  with  emulation  by  givin?  them 
an  high  idea  of  Larning,  and  mentioning  the  wcrth  of  thole 
of  their  anccflois,  who  by  (ludy  have  acquired  great 
wealth.  By  fach  exhortations  they  make  them  improve 
in  expounding  the  writings  they  give  them  to  read,  in 
which  all  their  learning  confift:s.  There  are  befides  in 
every  town  a  houfe  where  the  nobility,  according  to  an- 
cient cuftom,  alTcmble  the  youth  to  make  them  read  the 
hiftory  of  their  country  and  the  trials  of  thofs  who  have 
fufrered  death  for  their  crimes. 

AlTemblies  nre  alio  annually  held  in  two  or  three  towns- 
of  each  province,  to  which  the  youth  afTemble  to  get  em- 
ployments either  by  the  pen  or  fvvord. 

'i"he  governors  of  towns  fend  thither  able  deputies  to 
examine  them,  and  choofe  the  bcft  qualified  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  made  to  them,  write  to  the  king,  who 
beftows  employments  on  thofe  who  are  efteemed  worthv 
of  them.  The  old  officers,  who  have  had  only  civil  or 
militi'.ry  commifTions,  at  this  time  endeavour  to  increafe 
their  revenue  by  obtaining  both;  but  their  afpiring  to  thefe 
honours  is  often  attended  with  ruin  from  the  prel<:nts  they 
make,  and  the  treats  they  give  to  obtain  votes. 

When  a  freeman  dies  his  children  mourn  three  year?^ 
during  which  time  they  are  incapable  of  any  employment  j 
and  thofe  who  enjoy  any  polls  are  obliged  to  quit  them  ; 
it  is  not  even  lawiul  for  them  to  lie  with  their  wives;  and 
(liould  they  have  any  children  born  during  the  mourning, 
they  would  be  accounted  illegitimate.  The  mournina;- 
robe  is  a  long  hempen  cloak,  without  any  thing  under  it 
but  what  is  made  of  fackcloth.  On  their  caps,  which  are 
of  green  reeds  interwoven,  they  wear  a  hempen  cord  in- 
ffead  of  a  hatband.  They  never  go  without  a  great  cane 
or  (lick  in  their  hand,  which  (Irves  to  diftingiiifh  who 
they  are  in  mourning  for;  the  cane  denoting  the  father, 
and  the  (tick  the  mother.  During  the  whole  time  of 
mourning  they  never  wa(h,  and  confequcntly  appear  ex- 
tiemely  nafty.  As  foon  as  any  one  dies  his  kindred  run 
about  the  (treets  (hrieking  and  tearing  their  hair.  They 
take  particular  care  to  bury  him  honourably  in  (ome  parr 
of  a  mountain  chofen  by  a  fortune-teller.  Every  corpfe  is 
inclofed  in  two  coffins,  each  of  v/hich  is  two  or  three 
fingers  thick ;  thefe  arc  put  one  within  the  other,  and 
painted  and  adorned  according  to  the  ability  of  the  perfon 
who  purchafes  them.  They  generally  bury  their  dead  ir» 
fpring  and  autumn.  Such  as  die  in  fummer  arc  plated  in 
a  thatched  hut  raifed  on  f^L^akes,  till  the  rice  harveft  is 
over.  When  they  intend  tyi)ary  them  they  bring  them 
back  to  the  houle,  and  fct  out  at  break  of  day  with  the 
body,  the  bearers  finging  and  keeping  time  as  they  go, 
while  the  relations  and  Iriends  of  tiie  dcceafed  make  the 
air  refound  with  their  cries.  Three  days  after  the  latter 
return  to  the  grave,  where  they  make  fome  offerings,  and 
eating  all  together  are  very  merry.  The  great  men  have 
fepulchrcs  of  (tone,  on  which  arc  cut  their  names,  qualiii- 
cations,  and  employments;  but  the  common  people- have 
only  graves  five  or  fix  feet  deep.  Every  full  moon  they 
cut  down  the  grafs  that  grows  on  the  grave,  and  oft'cr  new 
rice  upon  it,  that  being  their  greatefl  fedival  next  to  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year. 

T"he  children  having  performed  this  duty  to  their  pa- 
rents, the  cldcll  fons  take  pofi'efnon.  of  the  houfe,  witli 
all  the  lands  bLlon^ing  to  it ;  and  the  reft  is  divided  amona: 
the  fons,  the  daughters  b-ing  faid  to  have  no  (hare  en 
account  of  their  having  no  fortunes  to  give  their  hufbands, 
except  their  Cloaths.  W'hon  a  father  is  fourfcore  years  cf 
age  he  declares  himfclf  incapable  of  managing  his  c(late» 
and  rcfigas  it  up  to  his  children  j  upon  which  the  eldclt 
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taking  poflefllon,  builds  a  houfe  at  the  common  expcnce 
for  his  father  and  mother,  where  he  lodges  with  them, 
and  fupports  them,  treating  them  with  tlie  greateft  refpefl. 

Their  language  is  very  copious,  and  their  way  of  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  are  very  hard  to  learn.  They  have 
three  forts  of  writing.  The  full  confifts  of  large  broad 
lliokes,  like  that  of  China,  and  is  ufed  in  prmting  :  The 
fecond  is  a  kind  of  running  hand  ufed  by  the  great  men 
and  governors,  in  anfwering  petitions.  The  third,  which 
is  a  ruder  fcrawl,  is  ufed  by  women,  and  the  common 
people  ;  it  being  eafier  to  write  in  this  charatfler  than  in  the 
other  two,  names  and  things  never  before  heard  of. 

All  thefe  kinds'  of  writings  are  performed  with  a  hair 
pencil.  They  have  abundance  of  old  books,  both  printed 
and  manufcript,  which  are  preferved  with  the  utmoft  care. 
Copies  of  them  are  dcpollted  in  feveral  towns,  that  in  cafe 
of  fire  they  may  not  all  be  deftroyed.  They  print  from 
blocks  of  wood,  like  the  Chinefe  ;  and  keep  their  account 
of  time  by  moons. 


SECT.      III. 

Tlje  RefpeSi  paid  to  the  Chinefe  Amhajfadors,  who  come  to  re- 
ceive the  Tribute,  The  Poiver  of  the  King,  and  the  Form 
of  the  Government.  His  Revenue,  Military  Officers  and 
uoldieri,  with  the  Punijhments  infiicled  on  Criminals. 

AS  Korea  is  tributary  to  the  eaftern  Tartars,  who  con- 
quered it  before  they  fubdued  China,  an  ambafia- 
dor  comes  three  times  a  year  to  receive  the  trib.ute  which 
the  people  pay  in  ginfeng.  The  king,  with  his  whole 
court,  goes  out  to  meet  him,  and  waits  upon  him  to  his 
lodging.  This  ambalTador  is  ireated  with  fuch  extraordina- 
ry refpect  that  he  feemis  to  be  more  honoured  than  the  king 
himfelf.  He  is  preceded  by  muficians,  dancers,  and  vaul- 
ters,  who  endeavour  to  divert  him,  and  during  the  whole 
time  he  remains  at  court,  all  the  ftreets  from  his  lodging 
to  the  palace,  arc  iined  with  foldiers,  (landing  withm  ten 
cr  twelve  feet  of  each  other.  Two  or  three  men  have 
r.o  other  employment  than  to  pick  up  notes  thrown  out 
cf  the  ambafiador's  w  indow,  in  order  to  be  carried  to  the 
I:ing,  who  is  folic;tous  to  know  whatever  he  is  doing,  and 
itudies  every  poifible  method  of  pleafmg  this  oiHcer,  that 
he  may  make  a  favourable  report  of  him  to  the  emperor 
of  China. 

The  king  of  Carea  has  however  an  ablolute  authority 
over  his  own  fubjedh".  None  of  them  have  any  property 
in  the  lands,  and  the  revenues  of  the  nobles  arile  out  of 
thofe  eilates  they  hold  of  his  majefty  during  pleafure,  and 
from  the  number  of  their  flaves.  The  chief  officers  by 
fea  and  land  compofe  the  king's  council,  and  meet  every 
day  at  court,  but  they  m.uft  wait  till  their  advice  is  afked 
before  they  give  it,  and  till  they  are  appointed  to  manacre 
any  bufmefs,  mufi:  not  interfere  in  it.  Thefe  have  the  firll 
places  about  the  king,  which  they  enjoy  till  fourfcore 
years  of  age,  provided  their  behaviour  is  unexceptionable. 
The  fame  is  pracfifed  in  the  inferior  employments  at 
court,  which  no  man  quits  unlefs  it  be  to  rife.  The 
governors  of  places,  and  fubaltern  officers,  are  removed 
every  three  years,  but  feldom  ferve  out  their  time;  they 
being  frequently  cafliiered  for  miklemeanors  on  the  accu- 
fation  of  the  fpies  kept  by  the  king  in  all  parts  of  his 
dominions. 

When  his  majefty  goes  abroad  he  is  attended  by  all 
the  nobles  of  his  court,  who  wear  their  reljjeilive  badges, 
confiding  of  a  piece  of  embroidery  before  and  behind,  on 
a  garment  of  black  filk  with  a  very  broad  fcarf ;  a  great 
body  of  foldiers  following.  He  is  preceded  by  a  body 
of  foot  and  horfe,  fome  carrying  colours  and  banners, 
others  playing  on  warlike  inftruments  :  They  are  follow- 
ed bv  the  life-guards,  compofcd  of  the  principal  citizens. 
The  king  is  in  the  middle,  carried  under  a  rich  gold  ca- 
jiopy.  ^Vhen  he  paffcs  by  the  great  men,  or  foldiers, 
they  mull-  turn  their  backs  to  him  without  offering  to  look, 
or  fo  much  as  cough.  Jiift  before  him  goes  a  fecretary 
of  ftatc,  or  fome  great  officer,  with  a  little  box:  into  this 
he  puts  all  the  petitions  and  memorials,  which  private 
perfons  either  prefent  on  the  end  of  a  cane,  or  hang 
;;long  the  walls,    or  pales  ;    fo  that  they  cannot  fee  who 
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prefers  them.  Thefe,  which  are  brought  him  by  men 
appointed  to  gather  them,  are  laid  befoie  the  king,  on 
his  return  to  the  palace  ;  and  whatever  he  orders  relating 
thereto,  is  immediately  put  in  execution,  All  the  win- 
dows and  doors  of  the  houfes  in  the  ftreets,  thiough  which 
his  majefty  paftcs,  are  faut,  and  no  perlon  whatever  dares 
prefume  to  open  them. 

The  king  keeps  a  large  number  of  foldiers,  whofe  chief 
bufinefs  is  to  guard  his  perfon  when  he  goes  abroad.  The 
provinces  are  likewife  obliged  to  fend  all  their  freemen, 
once  in  feven  years  by  turns,  to  guard  him  for  two 
months. 

Every  province  has  a  general,  with  four  or  five  officers 
under  him  ;  every  one  of  whom  is  governor  of  fome 
town  or  ftrong  hold  ;  infomuch  that  there  is  not  a  vil- 
lage, where  a  corporal  commands,  but  has  under  him  tith- 
ing men,  or  officers  over  ten  men.  Thefe  corporals  are 
obliged  once  a  year  to  deliver  to  their  captains  a  lilt  of 
what  people  are  under  their  jurifdiction. 

Their  cavalry  wear  cuirafles,  head-pieces,  bows  and 
arrows,  fwords,  and  whips,  with  fmali  iron  points.  The 
foot  likewife  wear  a  corfelet,  a  head-piece,  a  fword,  and 
half  pike.  The  officers  carry  nothing  but  bows  and  ar- 
rows. Every  town,  in  its  turn,  is  obliged  to  furnifh  a 
number  of  religious  men,  to  guard  and  maintain,  at  their 
own  expence,  the  forts  and  caftles  which  are  fituate  in 
narrow  pafies,  or  on  the  fides  of  the  mountains.  Thefe 
are  eftcemed  the  beft  foldiers  ;  they  obey  officers  chofen 
out  of  their  own  .body,  and  obferve  the  fame  difci- 
pline  as  the  other  troops.  Thofe  turned  of  fixty  are  ren- 
dered incapable  of  duty,  and  their  children  fupply  their 
places. 

The  far  greateft  part  of  Korea  being  incompafled  by 
the  fea,  every  town  is  obliged  to  ftt  out  and  maintain  a 
fliip.  Thefe  have  generally  two  marts,  and  about  thirty 
oars,  to  each  of  which  there'are  five  or  fix  men.  They  carry 
lome  fmall  pieces  of  cannon,  and  alfo  artificial  fireworks. 
E\ery  province  has  its  admiral,  who  once  a  year  takes  a 
view  ot  thefe  vefiels,  and  gives  an  account  of  what  he  ob- 
ferves  to  the.  high  ad.miral,  who  is  fometimes  prefent  at 
thefe  reviews,  if,  when  he  is  prefent,  any  of  tiie  admi- 
rals, or  officers  under  them,  commits  a  fault  he  is  pu- 
nifhed  with  banifliment  or  death. 

The  revenue  for  the  fupport  of  the  king's  houfhold  and 
his  forces  arifes  out  of  the  duties  paid  for  ever\  thing  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  cr  brought  by  fea.  i\\  all  towns 
and  villages  there  are  ftore-houfes  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  which  the  farmers  of  the  revenues  take  upon  the 
fpot  in  harveft  time.  Thofe  who  have  employments  un- 
der the  government  receive  their  falaries  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  place  where  they  refide,  and  what  is  raifed  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  country  is  affigned  for  the  payment 
of  the  fea  and  land  forces. 

Juftice  is  feverely  adminiftered  among  the  Koreans ; 
whoever  rebels  againft  the  king  is  deftroyed  with  all  his 
race  ;  a  proceeding  equally  contrary  to  juftice,  and  fhock- 
ing  to  humanity  :  his  houfes  are  thrown  down,  and  no 
man  dares  ever  rebuild  them  :  all  his  goods  are  forfeited, 
and  fometimes  given  to  private  perfons.  Nothing  can 
fave  the  man  from  punifhment,  who  endeavours  to  inter- 
cede for  the  guilty,  or  to  expoftulate  on  the  cruelty  of  this 
fentence. 

If  a  woman  murders  her  hufband  flie  is  buried  alive  ujj 
to  the  fhouldcrs  in  a  high  way,  and  an  ax  being  laid  by  her 
fide,  all  pafiTengers,  who  are  not  noblemen,  are  obliged 
to  give  her  a  ftroke  upon  the  head  till  flie  expires.  The 
judges  of  the  town,  where  this  crime  is  committed,  are 
fufpended  from  the  execution  of  their  office,  and  the  place 
being  deprived  of  a  governor  is  made  fubordinate  to  ano- 
ther town,  or  at  beft  only  a  private  gentleman  is  left  to 
command  in  it.  The  fimie  penalty  is  inflidled  on  fuch 
towns  as  mutiny  againft  their  governor,  or'  fend  falfc 
complaints  againft  him  to  court. 

It  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  kill  his  wife  for  adultery,  or 
any  other  heinous  crime,  on  proving  the  fii<Sl.  But  if  the 
woman  thus  killed  was  the  flave  of  another  perfon,  he 
muft  five  three  times  her  value  to  her  owner.  Slaves 
who  murder  their  niaders  are  cruelly  tormented,  till  they 
expire  ;  but  they  think  it  no  crime  for  a  mafter  to  kill  his 
own  fl.ivc  upon  a  fiight  provocation. 

Murderers 
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Murderers  are  puniflied  in  the  following  manner.  Af- 
ter they  have  long  trampled  upon  the  criminal,  they  pour 
vihej.ar,  in  which  they  have  waQied  the  putrified  carcafe 
of  the  perfon  murdered,  through  a  funnel  down  his  throat, 
and  when  he  is  full,  beat  him  oa  the  belly  with  cudgels 
till  he  burfts. 

Robbers  are  trampled  to  death. 

If  a  tingle  man  be  found  in  bed  with  a  married  woman 
he  is  ftripped  till  he  has  nothing  upon  him  but  a  pair  of 
drawers,  then  daubing  his  face  with  lime,  they  run  an 
arrow  through  each  ear,  and  faften  a  little  drum  on  his 
back,  which  is  beat  through  the  ilreets,  in  order  to  cx- 
pofe  the  offender,  whofe  punifliment  ends  with  his  receiv- 
ing forty  or  fifty  ftrok.es  with  a  cudgel  on  his  bare  pofte- 
riors  ;  but  the  woman  receives  them  with  drawers  on. 
The  men  are  fo  jealous  that  they  feldom  allow  their  beft 
friends  to  fee  their  wives. 

If  a  married  man  be  caught  lying  with  another  man's 
wife,  he  is  to  fufrer  death.  This  chiefly  happens  among 
people  of  rank.  The  criminal's  father,  if  living,  or  elfe 
his  nearelt  relation,  is  obliged  to  be  the  executioner  ;  but 
the  ofFendeir  is  to  chufe  his  death.  The  man  generally 
defires  to  be  run  through  the  back,  and  the  woman  to  have 
her  throat  cut. 

Thofe  who,  at  an  appointed  time,  do  not  pay  their 
debts  are  beaten  twice  or  thrice  a  month  on  the  fhin-bones, 
which  is  continued  till  they  find  means  to  difcharge  them  ; 
but  if  they  die  before  they  fatisfy  the  creditor,  their  near- 
eft  relations  muft  pay  it  for  them,  or  fuft'er  the  fame  pu- 
nifhment. 

The  flightcft  punifliment  in  this  country  is  being  bafti- 
nadoed  on  the  buttocks,  or  calves  of  the  legs,  which  they 
confidcr  as  no  difgrace,  it  being  fo  very  common,  that 
they  are  often  liable  to  it  for  fpeaking  a  word  amil's. 

When  a  perfon  is  baftinaJoed  on  the  fhin-bones,  they 
tic  the  criminal's  feet  together  on  a  fmall  bench  four  fi:)- 
gers  broad,  and  laying  another  under  his  hams,  which  are 
bound  to  it,  they  ftrikc  on  the  fhins  with  a  fort  of  lath 
of  oak,  or  alder,  two  inches  broad,  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  crown-piece,  and  as  long  as  a  man's  arm.  They  are 
not  to  give  above  thirty  ftrokes  at  one  time,  and  two  or 
three  hours  after  they  repeat  them,  till  the  whole  number 
be  complete  according  to  the  fcntence. 

When  they  are  to  be  beaten  on  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
it  is  done  with  wands  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb.  This 
punifhment  is  inflicted  upon  women  and  fervants,  and 
while  it  lafts  the  criminals  make  fuch  lamentations  as  are 
very  painful  to  the  fpedlators. 

When  an  offender  is  to  be  baftinadoed  on   the   folcs  of 

the  feet  he  is  feated   on   the   ground,    and   his  feet  being 

bound   together  by   the  great  toes,    are  placed  on  a  piece 

of  wood,  and  beat  with  a  cudgel,  as  big  as  a  mans's  arm, 

,    and  three  or  four  feet  long. 

The  baftinado  on  the  pofteriors  is  thus  performed  ;  the 
men  being  ftripped  are  laid  with  their  faces  to  the  ground, 
the  women  have  a  pair  of  wet  drawers  left  on,  and  in  this 
pofture  they  beat  them  with  a  larger  and  longer  lath  than 
that  beforementioncd.  An  hundred  ftrokes  are  equiva- 
lent to  death,  and  many  die  before  they  receive  fifty. 

SECT.    IV. 

Of  the  Keligion  of  the  Koreans,    and  of  their  Prhjis,  Mma- 
JiicSf  and  Nuns. 


THE  Koreans  appear  to  have  very  little  religion.  The 
people  at  their  fcftivals  repair  to  the  temple,  where 
every  one  lights  a  piece  of  fweet  wood,  and  putting  it  in- 
to a  velVcl,  place  it  before  the  idol,  and  making  alow  bow, 
depart.  This  appears  to  be  all  the  religious  vvorfliip  they 
pay  to  their  gods.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  virtuous 
fhal/  be  rewarded,  and  the  wicked  punifhed,  but  as  they 
have  no  religious  myftcries,  nor  preaching,  they  are  free 
itom  all  dilputes  about  matters  of  faith  ;  and  ignorance 
and  uniformity  of  fentiment  is  preferved  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

The  priefts  offer  perfumes  before  the  idols  twice  a  day ; 
and  on  feftivals,  they  all  make  a  noife  with  their  kettles, 
bafons,  and  drums. 

The  temples  and  monafteries  ereded  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  people,  are  very  nunicrous,  and  are  generally 


built  on  mountains.     Some  of  thefe  houfes   of  retirement 
contain  five  or  fix  hundred  religious,  and  within  the  liber- 
ties of  fome  towns  there  are  at  leaft  four  thoufand  ot  them. 
They  are   divided  into  companies   of  ten,    twenty,    and 
fometimes  thirty.    The  eldelt  governs,  and  if  any  one  neg- 
lects his  duty,  he  has  the  power  of  ordering  the  others  to 
punifh  him  with  tv.-enty  or  thirty  ftrokrs  on  the  pofteriors; 
but  if  he  is  guilty  of  any  heinous   ofience,    they  deliver 
him  up   to  the  governor  of  the  town  to  which   they  be- 
long.    As  every  man   is  at  liberty  to  embrace  a  religious 
life,    Korea  fwarms  with  thofe  c^f  this  profellion,    v/hicli. 
they  are  the  more  ready  to  embrace,    as. they  may  quit  it 
whenever    they    pleafe.       However,    thefe  monallics    arts 
generally  held  in  as  little  efteem  as   the  ilaves,  on  account 
of  the  taxes  they  are  obliged  to  pay,  and  the  work  they  are 
forced  to  perform. 

Their   fuperiors  are   highly  efteemed,.   efpecially   when, 
they  are  men  of  feme  learning  ;  for  they  are  confidered  as 
grandees,  and  being  called  the  king's  religious  men,  wear 
the   badge   of  their  order  over  their  cloaths.     They  pay 
their  vifits  on  horfeback,  fhave  both  their  heads  and  beards, 
arc  fotbid   to  converfe  with  women,    and  to  eat  any  thing 
that  had  life.     The  breach  of  thefe  rules  is  punifhed  with. 
feventy  or  eighty  ftrokes  on  the  buttocks,    and  with   be- 
ing  banifhsd   the   monaftery.     When  tht)  are  firft  fhaved 
they  imprcfs  a  mark,  on  their  .arm,  which  never  wears  off. 
The  inferior  priefts  work  for  tiieir  living,  or  fullow  feme 
trade,  but  fome  of  them  fpend  their  time  in  begging,  yet 
all  of  therp  have  a  fmall  allowance  from  the  governor.  They 
educate  children  in    their  houfes,    teaching  them  to  read 
and   write,    and  if  any  of  the  boys  ccnTent  to  be  fiiavcd^ 
they  retain  them   in   their   fervice,    and  receive  what  they 
earn,    but  when   their   mafter  dies   they  becorne  free,  and 
heir  to  all   his  goods,    and   therefore  ihey  are  obliged   to- 
mourn  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  father. 

There  is  another  fort  of  religious  men,  who,  like  the 
former,  abffain  from  flefh,  but  are  not  Ihaven,  and  are 
allowed  to  marry. 

'Tis  remarkable,  that  they  have  a  tradition  that  man- 
kind had  originally  only  one  language  ;  and  that  the  defigii 
of  building  a  tower  to  alcend  up  into  the  heavens,  caulcd 
the  conlulion  of  tongues. 

The  nobles  frequent  the  monafteries  to  divert  thcmfelves> 
either  with  the  common  women  they  find  there,  or  with 
others  they  take  with  them,  for  they  are  delightfully  fitu- 
ated  :  they  all  afFopd  the  fineft  profpeds,  and  have  »ery 
beautiful  gardens,  fo  that  they  feem  rather  to  be  pleafure- 
houfes  than  buildings  formed  for  the  fervice  of  the  temples. 
In  the  city  of  Sior  are  two  convents  of  religious  women, 
one  of  maids  of  quality,  and  the  other  of  thofe  of  the  infe- 
rior fort.  Thefe  religious  women  are  all  fliaved,  and  ob- 
fcrve  the  fame  rules  as  the  men.  They  are  maintained  by 
the  king  and  the  nobles  j  and  are  not  confined  for  life,  but 
have  leave  to  marry. 


SECT.      V. 
Of  the  Trade  of  the  Koreans. 

TH  E  Koreans  have  fcarce  any  trade  but  with  the  Ja- 
panefe,  and  the  people  of  the  ifland  of  Ceuxima,. 
who  have  a  ftorehoufe  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  town  of 
Poufang.  They  fupply  Korea  with  pepper,  fragrant  wood, 
allum,  buffaloes  horns,  goats,  and  bucic-fkins,  and,  in  ex- 
change, lake  the  produce  and  manufadures  of  the  country. 
The  Koreans  alio  carry  on  fome  trade  with  the  northera 
ports  of  China  in  linnen  and  cotton  cloth  ;  but  it  is  attend- 
ed with  great  expence  from  their  being  obliged  to  traveL 
many  leagues  on  horfeback.  None  but  the  rich  merchants 
of  Sior  trade  to  Pekin,  and  they  are  always  three  months, 
at  leaft  on  the  road. 

There  is  only  one  fort  of  weight  and  mcafure  ufeA 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  it  is  very  much  abufed  by 
the  traders,  notwithltanding  all  the  precautions  of  the  go- 
vernors. Thev  have  no  money,  but  pieces  called  cafies, 
which  only  pafs  on  the  frontierb  of  China.  They  pafs  filver 
by  weight,  in  fmall  ingots,  like  thofe  biought  from  Japan. 

They  caft  accounts  with  little  fticks,  as  fome  other  na- 
tions do  with  counters  :  but  have  very  littk  knowledge  iji 
arithmetic. 

CHAP. 
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Of  EASTERN  TARTARY  j  or,  the  Country  of  the  MANCHEWS, 


SECT.    I. 

Of  Tartary  in  general,  and  particularly  of  Eafcrn  Tartary. 
Itsfittiation,  Extent,  and  Climate.  The  Province  of  Mugden 
and  its  Capital  defcribcd.  The  Road  formed  for  the  Emperor 
of  China  from  Pekin  to  that  City,  and  the  Manner  in  zvhich 
that  Prince  amufes  himfelf  ivith  hunting  in  his  fourneys. 

WE  (hall  now  proceed  farther  to  the  north,  and  view 
the  defart  regions  of  Tartary,  a  country  of  vafl:  ex- 
tent, which  taken  in  its  utmoft  limits,  reaches  from  the 
Eaftern  Ocean  to  the  Cafpian  Sea ;  and  from  Korea, 
China,  and  the  two  Bockarias,  to  Siberia  and-  Ruffia; 
including  all  the  middle  part  of  Afia.  This  prodigious 
extent  of  country,  inhabtied  by  Tartars  of  different  deno- 
minations, and  different  manners,  is  fituated  between  the 
fifty- fifth  and  one  hundred  and  forty-firft  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude from  London,  and  between  the  thirty-feventh  and 
fifty-fifth  degrees  of  latitude.  Whence  it  is  three  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  nine  hundred 
and  fixty  in  breadth ;  but  in  the  narrowed  part  it  is  not 
above  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  broaJ. 

Above  half  of  this  extenfive  country  either  belongs  to 
the  emperor  of  China,  or  is  tributary,  or  at  leafl  under 
the  protection  of  that  monarch  ;  and  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  Welfern  Tartary  has  been  conquered  by  the- Ruf- 
fians. We  (hall  here  only  treat  of  the  former  ;  and  in  the 
defcriptions  of  thofe  defolate  countries,  which  afford  little 
entertainment  to  the  reader,  fhall  be  as  concife  as  pof- 
fible. 

The  country  of  the  Manchew  Tartars  is  fituated  in  the 
north  of  Laotong,  the  moll  eaftern  province  of  China, 
and  from  fouth  to  north  extends  from  the  forty-firft  to  the 
fifty-third  degree  of  north  latitude;  from  weft:  to  eaft 
from  about  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  degree  of  longitude 
from  London  to  the  Eaftern  O^ean  :  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  great  river  Saghalian-ula,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  piovince  of  Laotong  and  Corea,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Eaftern  Ocean,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  territory  of  the 
Mongals. 

Though  the  extent  of  this  country  is  fo  very  large  it 
was  always  thinly  peopled,  efpecially  fince  the  emperors 
of  China  drew  many  of  its  inhabitants  to  Pekin.  The 
air,  notv/ithftanding  its  fituation,  is  extremely  cold,  and 
the  country  mountainous  and  full  of  forefts.  The  Tartars 
chiefly  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  where  they  build 
their  huts,  and  divide  their  lives  between  hunting  and 
fiihingj  for  as  they  have  plenty  of  game  and  fifli  the  in- 
habitants of  a  great  part  of  this  country  feek  no  other  fub- 
fiftence. 

As  this  was  the  country  from  which  the  prefent  em- 
pe.'-ors  of  China  received  their  origin,  it  is  intirely  under 
tile  Chinefc  government,  and  is  divided  into  three  pro- 
vinces, Mugden,  Kirin-ula  and  Tfitfikar. 

The  province  of  Mugden  is  about  two  hundred  and 
feventy  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- five 
broad.  It  is  inclofed  by  a  wooden  palifado  feven  or  eight 
feet  high,  more  fit  to  mark  its  bounds,  and  exclude  petty 
robbers,  thau  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  army.  The 
gates  are  as  weak  as  the  reft  of  this  trifling  fortification, 
and  are  only  defended  by  a  few  foldiers.  The  land  is  in 
general  very  good,  and  produces  plenty  of  wheat,  millet, 
roots,  and  cotton.  The  inhabitants  feed  numbers  of  oxen 
and  ftiecp,  which  laft  are  feldom  feen  in  China.  They 
have  alfo  plenty  of  apples,  pears,  nuts,  filberts,  and 
chefnuts,  even  in  their  forefts. 

The  capital  of  the  country  is  alfo  named  Mugden.  The 
Manchews  confider  it  as  the  metr>jpolis  of  their  particular 
nation;  and  therefore  fince  their  poficiTion  of  China  have 
noc  only  adorned  it  with  fevcral  public  edifices,  and  ftored 
it  with  magazines,  but  have  fettled  here  the  fame  fove- 
reign  tribunals  as  thofe  of  Pekin,  except  the  firft  and 
chief,  which  is  called  I»y-pou  j  thefe  confift  only  of  the 
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natives,  and  all  their  public  a&  are  written  in  the  Man- 
chew  language,  which  is  extremely  copious. 

This  city  is  alfo  the  refidence  of  a  Tartarian  general, 
who  keeps  there  his  lieutenant-generals,  and  a  confiderable 
body  of  foldiers.  Near  the  gates  of  the  city  are  two  bury- 
ing-places  of  the  firft  princes  of  the  reigning  family  : 
thefe  are  built  according  to  the  Chinefe  architecture,  and 
leveral  Manchew  mandarines  are  appointed  to  take  care  of 
them  ;  and,  at  particular  times,  to  perform  the  fame  cere- 
monies there  as  if  the  princes  were  ftill  living. 

1  he  city  of  Fong-whang-ching  is  the  moil  populous,  and 
has  a  very  confiderable  trade  from  its  bf-ing  in  a  manner 
the  key  cf  the  kingdom  of  Korea.  This  has  drawn 
thither  a  great  number  of  Chinefe  merchants,  who  have 
handfome  houfes  in  the  fuburbs.  The  principal  merchan- 
dize is  paper,  made  of  cotton,  which  is  very  ftrong  and 
durable,  but  neither  very  white  nor  tranfparent. 

From  Pekin  to  Mugden,  which  is  by  the  Chinefe  called 
Shing-yang,  a  road  has  been  made,  near  eleven  hundred 
miles  in  length,  for  the  emperor  and  his  retinue,  when  he 
vifits  his  Tartarian  dominions.  It  is  about  ten  feet  broad, 
and  as  ftrait  and  even  as  pofllble.  On  the  fides  run  a 
fort  of  little  caufeways,  a  foot  high,  exactly  even,  and 
parallel.  This  road,  efpecialiy  in  fine  weather,  is  as  clean 
as  a  threfliing  floor,  men  being  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 
Another  road  is  made  for  the  emperor  at  his  return.  In  thefe 
roads  they  hafe  endeavoured  to  level  mountains;  and  have 
built  bridges  over  torrents.  When  he  approaches,  thefe 
are  lined  on  the  fides  with  mats  painted  with  animals, 
that  have  the  fame  effeft  as  the  tapeftry  with  which  the 
ftreets  are  hung  when  proceflions  are  made. 

But  in  thefe  journies  the  emperor  and  his  nobles  ufually 
quit  thefe  roads,  and  as  they  pafs  along  fpend  their  time 
in  hunting,  which  is  thus  performed  :  three  thoufand  of 
the  emperors  guards,  with  their  captains  and  the  lords  of 
the  court,  all  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  and  darts,  dif- 
perfe  themfelves  on  every  fide,  and  form  a  circle  at  leaft 
three  miles  in  diameter:  then  approaching  ftep  by  ftep, 
without  breaking  their  order,  they  reduce  this  great  circle 
to  one  of  about  three  hundred  paces  in  diameter;  when  all 
the  hearts  furrounded  in  the  firft  are  taken  in  the  laft ;  for 
the  men  draw  up  fo  clofe  as  to  leave  no  room  for  them  to 
efcape,  and  keep  up  fo  brifk  a  chace,  that  the  poor  crea- 
tures, fpent  with  running,  are  eafily  killed,  or  lie  down  at 
the  hunter's  feet.  V^erbieft,  a  miffionary,  who  attended 
the  emperor  in  one  of  thefe  expeditions,  faw  two  or  three 
hundred  wild  horfes  thus  taken  in  kfs  than  a  day;  befides 
a  great  number  of  v.'olves  and  foxes  killed.  Another  time 
he  faw  above  a  thoufand  deer  thus  inclofed,  and  feveral 
bears,  wild  boars,  and  above  fixty  tygers  flain. 


SECT.    n. 

Of  the  Province  of  Kirin-uia :  its  Extent  and  Climate.  The 
Face  of  the  Country.  The  Alanner  in  which  the  Empei  ors 
Soldiers  fearch  for  the  valuable  Ro^t  Ginfeng.  Of  the  Tupi 
Tartars,  their  Dref,  Manners,  and  Way  of  Life.  Of 
the  Kecheng  Tartars. 

THE  fecond  province,  called  Kirin-ula,  is  bounded 
on  the  weft  by  the  palifado  of  Laotong,  on  the  eaft: 
by  the  Eaftern  Ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  the  kingdom  of 
KorcA,  and  on  the  north  by  the  great  river  Saghalian-ula, 
and  is  feven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  and  lix  hundred 
broad  ;  yet  this  extenfive  province  is  fo  thinly  peopled  that 
it  has  only  three  cities,  which  are  very  ill  built,  and  in- 
compafied  with  mud  walls. 

This  country  extends  to  the  fifty-third  degree  north 
latitude,  and  is  exceeding  cold,  and  the  winter  begins 
much  earlier  than  with  us,  the  rivers  being  frequently 
frozen  over  in  September.  This  is  by  fome  attributed  to 
the  extenfive  woods  with  which  the  land  is  covered.  The 
S  country 
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country  to  the  north  of  Mugden  rifes  in  fteep  mountains, 
then  finks  into  deep  vallies,  and  is  fometimcs  fpread  out 
into  delart  plains,  where  the  traveller  for  feveral  days  meets 
no  human  being,  nor  any  friendly  cottage.  The  hills, 
particularly  towards  the  eaft,  are  covered  with  huge. oaks, 
and  forerts  uncut  for  ages  part.  Indeed  the  whole  country 
appears  like  a  wildernefs,  and  nothing  is  feen  all  around 
but  hills,  vales,  and  the  dens  of  bears,  tygers,  and  other 
favage  beafts ;  fcarce  a  houfe  is  feen  except  fome  pitiful 
huts  by  the  fides  of  the  rivers  and  torrents:  yet  in  the 
foutnern  parts  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  fometimcs  de- 
lighted by  his  unexpectedly  finding,  amidft  thefe  defurt 
trails,  a  tine  valley  watered  with  rivulets,  whofe  banks  are 
enamelled  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  like  thofe  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Europe,  particularly  rofes  and  yellow  lillies  of  the 
moft  lively  colours. 

The  inhabitants  raife  oats,  which,  though  fcarce  in 
China,  are  here  fo  plentiful  as  to  be  given  to  the  horfes ; 
but  they  have  little  wheat  and  rice.  The  plant  moft 
efteemed  is  the  ginfeng,  or  jingfcng,  called  by  the  Man- 
chews  the  queen  of  plants.  It  is  highly  prized  for  its 
virtues  in  curing  feveral  difeafes,  and  particularly  all  de- 
ciys  of  ftrcngth  proceeding  from  exceffive  labour  of  body 
or  mind.  Hence  it  has  ever  been  the  principal  riches  of 
Eaftern  Tartary;  and  is  fo  much  valued,  that  at  Pekin 
an  ounce  of  it  fells  for  feveii  times  its  weight  in  filver. 

The  Chinefe  ufe  to  go  into  this  country  among  the 
crowds  of  mandarines  and  foldiers  continually  pafling  and 
repaffmg,  and  then  getting  the  ginfeng  return  with  it  to 
Ptkin ;  but  in  1709  the  emperor,  chufing  that  the  Man- 
chews  fhould  reap  this  advantage,  ordered  one  thoufand  of 
his  Tartarian  foldiers,  encamped  without  the  great  wall, 
to  go  and  gather  all  the  ginfeng  they  could  find,  on  con- 
dition that  each  (hould  prefcnt  him  two  ounces  of  the  beft, 
and  take  an  equal  weight  of  fine  filver  for  the  remainder ; 
and  thus  the  emperor  that  year  procured  twenty  thoufand 
pound  weight  of  it  for  lefs  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  price 
at  which  it  is  fold  at  Pekin. 

The  herbalifts  fent  on  this  expedition  undergo  great 
hardfhips.  On  beginning  their  fearch  they  quit  their 
horfes,  and  carry  neither  tent  nor  bed  with  them,  nor  any 
other  food  but  a  bag  of  parched  millet  j  and  at  night  lodge 
upon  the  ground,  either  under  a  tree  or  in  a  flight  hut 
formed  with  bouaihs.  The  officers  who  encamp  at  a  diftance, 
in  places  that  afford  pafture  for  their  cattle,  inform  them- 
felves  of  their  diligence  by  perfons  they  from  time  to  time 
fend  to  them  with  beet  or  the  game  they  kill.  Their  chief 
danger  is  from  wild  beafts,  efpecially  tygers,  againft  which 
they  arc  obliged  to  be  continually  on  their  guard.  If  after 
the  I'lgnal  for  the  return  of  the  troop  any  one  be  miffing, 
they  conclude  that  he  is  devoured ;  and,  after  having 
fought  him  a  day  or  tv\^o,  remove  to  another  place,  and 
continue  their  fearch  with  the  fame  ardour  as  before. 
This  fatigue  and  danger  is  in  a  manner  inevitable,  the  plant 
only  growing  on  the  tides  of  mountains  covered  with  woods, 
among  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  or  on  the  high  banks  of 
rivers. 

The  gingfeng  is  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  the  other  plants 
by  which  it  is  furrounded,  frequently  by  a  clufter  of  round 
fruit  of  a  red  colour,  fupported  by  ftalks  that  fhoot  above 
the  branches. 

The  root  alone  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and  has  this  re- 
markable quality,  that  it  fhcws  the  number  of  its  years  by 
the  remains  of  the  branches  it  has  fent  forth.  Its  age  en- 
hances its  value,  for  the  largeft  and  firmeft  of  thefe  roots 
are  the  beft. 

The  river  Ufuri,  which  falls  into  the  Saghalian,  is  the 
fineft  in  the  country,  both  for  its  clearnefs  and  the  length  of 
courfe.  The  Yupi  Tartars  live  in  villages  on  its  banks, 
and  its  fith  ferve  the  inhabitants  both  for  food  and  rai- 
ment. Thcl'e  Tartars  are  tklllcd  in  dreffing  tkins,  which 
they  dye  of  three  or  four  colours,  and  few  them  fo  neatly 
that  one  would  imagine  they  made  ufe  of  filk,  till  on  rip- 
ping a  ftitch  or  two  is  feen  an  exceeding  fine  thong,  cut 
out  of  a  very  thin  hide.  They  wear  the  fame  drefs  as  the 
Manchews  and  Chinefe  ;  only  the  bottom  of  their  long 
robes  has  commonly  a  red  or  green  border,  on  a  white  or 
grey  ground.  The  women  alio  hang  little  bells  or  fmall 
pieces  of  brafs  coin  at  the  bottom  of  their  mantles,  which, 
by  their  gingling,  give  notice  of  their  approach.  Their 
hair,  which  is  parted  into  feveral  trefl'cs,  falls  upon  their 


fhouldcrs,  and  is  covered  with  rings,  bits  of  looking-glaf?, 
and  other  baubles,,  which  they  etfeem  as  jewels. 

Their  manner  of  life  is  no  lefs  extraordinary.  They 
fpend  all  the  fummer  in  fithing,  and  lay  up  one  part  of 
what  they  catch  to  make  oil  for  their  lamps  ;  another  part: 
ferves  for  their  daily  food  ;  and  the  reil,  which  they  dry 
in  the  fun  without  faking,  is  laid  up  for  their  winter  pro- 
vifions,  and  of  this  both  the  men  and  beafts  feed  wh.n  the 
rivers  are  frozen.  Thefe  people  feem  to  have  great  ftrength 
and  vigour,  and  yet  the  animals  ufed  for  food  are  very 
fcarce  and  extremely  ill  tafted.  When  the  rivers  are 
frozen  they  travel  upon  them  in  fledges  drawn  by  dogs, 
which  on  that  account  are  highly  valued. 

The  miffionaries,  in  paffing  through  the  province  of 
Kirin-ula,  met  a  lady  of  Ufuria  coming  from  Pekin,  wheie 
her  hufband,  who  had  been  general  in  chief  of  this  nation, 
was  lately  dead ;  flie  told  them,  that  fhe  had  an  hundretl 
dogs  for  her  fledges,  one  ufed  to  the  road  went  before,  and 
was  followed  by  thofe  in  harnefs  to  the  end  of  the  ftage, 
where  they  were  relieved  by  others  from  the  fpare  pack. 
She  alTured  them,  that  fhe  had  often  run  an  hundred  Chi- 
nefe furlongs,  or  ten  leagues,  without  refting,  Inftead  of 
bringing  the  miffionaries  tea,  wnich  is  cuftomary  among 
the  Chinefe  and  Tartars,  her  attendants  fervcd  up  fmall 
pieces  of  tlurgeon  upon  a  neat  rattan  falver. 

This  lady,  who  underftood  Chinefe,  had  a  very  different 
air  and  manner  from  thefe  Yupi  Tartars,  who  are  gene- 
rally of  a  peaceable  difpofition,  but  heavy,  unpolilhed, 
and  without  the  leaft  tindture  of  learning,  or  any  public 
religious  worfhip;  the  Chinefe  idols  themfelves  not  having 
as  yet  been  introduced  among  them.  This  the  Jefuits 
attribute  to  the  poornefs  of  the  country ;  and  the  Bonzes 
not  being  willing  to  enter  a  place  where  the  people  low 
neither  wheat  nor  rice,  but  only  a  little  tobacco  near  each 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  All  the  reft  of  their 
country  is  covered  with  a  thick  and  almoft  impenetrable 
wood  ;  whence  they  are  annoyed  with  a  cloud  of  mullcetoes, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  drive  away  with  fmoke. 

Almoft  all  the  kinds  of  fifli  taken  in  thofe  rivers  are  to 
be  found  in  Europe,  but  no  European  river  can  furnifli 
fuch  quantities  of  Iturgeor.  This  is  the  principal  fifhery 
of  the  nation  ;  they  call  the  fturgeon  the  king  of  fifties,  and 
eat  certain  parts  of  it  raw,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  virtues 
they  attribute  to  it.  Next  to  the  fturgeon  they  highly 
prize  a  fifli  that  is  unknown  to  us,  but  is  one  of  the  moft 
delicious  that  can  be  eaten  :  it  is  almoft  of  the  fhape  and 
fize  of  a  fmall  tunny,  but  the  flefh  is  intirely  red  :  it  is  how- 
ever very  fcarce,  and  the  miffionaries  could  never  meet  with 
it  above  once  or  twice.  They  have  fmall  boats  formed  of 
the  batk  of  trees,  fo  well  fewed  as  to  ke=p  out  the  water. 
The  natives  commonly  fpear  the  large  hfh,  and  take 
thofe  that  are  fmall  in  nets. 

The  language  of  the  Upi  Tartars  feems  to  be  a  mixture 
of  that  of  the  Manchews,  their  neighbours  on  the  fouth 
and  weft,  and  that  of  the  Kecheng  Tartars  on  the  north 
and  eaft.  They  have  jio  king  or  fovereign,  but  every 
company  chufes  its  own  chief,  whom  they  obey  much 
like  the  Indians  in  America. 

The  fame  mull  be  faid  of  the  country  of  the  Kecheng 
Tartars,  which  extends  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues 
along  the  Saghalian-uia  to  the  ocean  :  in  all  which  fpace 
nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  ordinary  villages,  moftly  feated 
on  the  banks  of  that  great  river.  They  do  not  fljave  their 
heads  like  the  fubje£ts  of  the  empire  of  China,  but  wear 
their  hair  tied  behind.  Thofe  who  live  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  are  frequently  vifited  by  boats  from  the  iflanJs,  which 
are  very  num-rous  near  the  entrance,  where  it  is  near 
three  leagues  over,  and  every  where  deep  and  navigable, 
fo  that  the  largeft  veffels  may  fail  up  it  at  leaft  five  hundred 
leagues. 

Beyond  the  Saghalian-ula  is  only  a  few  villages  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Kecheng  Tartars  ;  a:id  the  reft  of  tiie  country, 
being  vvilJ  and  defart,  is  only  frequented  by  fable  hunters. 
It  is  croffed  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  is  watered  by 
feveral  rivers.  The  Tuhura-pira  fprings  from  another 
chain  of  mountains  in  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  is  the  point  whence  the  rivers  flow  contrary- 
ways  :  thus  the  Udi-pira  directs  it  courfe  towards  the 
Northern  fea,  and  belongs  to  the  Ruffians,  while  the 
Silimfi-pirapatles  fouthward  into  the  country  of  the  Kecheng 
Tartars. 

But 
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But  the  river  moft  celebrated  in  the  hiflory  of  the  Man- 
chews  is  the  Songari-ula,  which  abounds  with  fi(h,  and  is 
large,  deep,  and  navigable,  without  danger  throughout  its 
whole  courfe  j  it  being  but  moderately  rapid,  even  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Saghalian-ula. 

The  mountain  whence  it  fprings  is  the  higheft  in  all 
Eaflern  Tartary,  and  may  be  (een  at  a  vaft  diitance,  one 
half  of  it  covered  with  woods,  and  all  the  upper-part  white 
with  fand,  whence  the  Chinefc  imagine  that  it  is  always 
covered  with  fnow.  On  the  top  are  live  exceeding  high 
rocks,  that  referable  fo  many  broken  pyramids,  and,  are 
continually  wet  with  the  fogs  and  vapours  peculiar  to  this 
country.  Between  them  is  a  fteep  lake,  whence  flow  the 
ftream  from  which  the  Songari  takes  its  rife. 


SECT.      III. 

Of  the  Province  of  Tfitfikar,  and  tin  Cities  of  Tfitf,kar, 
Saghalian-ula.,  and  Merghen.  Of  the  Soloif  Tartai  j,  who 
are  expert  at  hunting  SabUs,    of  the  Pearl  Fijheries  on  the 

'  Coajl,  and  of  the  Language  of  the  Mancheivs. 

THE  third  province  of  Eaftern  Tartary  is  that  of 
Tfitlikar,  which  is  bounded  on  the  well  and  on  the 
fue  of  Ruffian  Tartary  by  two  rivers,  both  of  which  fall 
into  the  Sagnalian-ula.  The  capital  of  this  province  is 
alfo  named  'Titfikar,  and  is  lituated  in  forty-feven  degrees 
twenty  tour  minutes  north  latitude,  near  the  Nonni-ula, 
a  coniiderable  river  that  falls  into  the  Songari,  and  is  in- 
cloieu  by  a  ftrong  pallifado  that  is  not  very  high,  but  is 
lined  with  a  pretty  good  rampart.  The  garrilon  chiefly 
conlifts  of  Tartars  ;  but  moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chi- 
nefe,  who  are  fettled  there  for  the  fake  of  trade,  or  have 
teen  bamfhed  thither  for  their  crimes.  The  houfes  of  both 
r>at.ons  are  without  the  palifado,  which  inclofes  little  be- 
fides  the  tribunals  and  the  palace  of  the  Tartarian  general : 
they  are  built  of  earth,  ranged  into  pretty  wide  ftreets, 
and  are  al)  inclofed  by  a  mud  wall. 

The  jurifdidlion  of  the  government  of  Tfitfikar  extends 
over  the  new  cities  of  Merghen  and  Saghalian-ula.  Mer- 
ghen, which  is  about  forty  leagues  from  Tfitfikar,  is 
much  thinner  of  people  than  that  city,  and  is  inclofed 
■with  a  fimple  wall.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  two  lait 
cities  are  fandy  and  barren,  but  thole  of  the  Saghalian-ula 
yield  good  crops  of  wheat. 

The  city  of  Saghalian-ula  ftands  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  river  Saghalian,  and  is  as  populous  and  as  rich  in  com- 
modities as  Tfitfikar.  The  lands  about  it  have  feveral 
Manchew  village's  and  large  forelfs  in  which  fables  are 
hunted. 

The  fkins  of  the  fables  caught  in  this  country  .are  highly 
efteemed  by  the  Tartars  for  their  wear  and  fcrvice.  The 
Solon  Tartars  who  hunt  them  are  more  robuft,  brave, 
and  Ikilful  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  thcfe  parts  ;  and 
even  their  women,  who  ride  on  horfeback,  draw  the  bow 
and  hunt  flags  and  other  game.  Many  of  thefe  Tartars 
icfide  at  Kierghi,  a  coniiderable  town  not  far  from 
Tfitfikar  and  Merghen.  The  miffionaries  faw  them  fet 
out  from  thence,  on  the  firft  of  OiSfober,  to  hunt  fables, 
when  they  were  clothed  in  fhort  ftraight  jackets  made  of 
wolf  lk;ns,  with  a  cap  of  the  fame,  and  their  bows  hung 
acrofs  their  flioulders.  They  had  fome  horfes  loaded  with 
facks  of  millet,  and  with  long  mantles  of  fox  and  tyger 
fkins,  in  which  they  wrap  themfelves  againft  the  cold, 
efpecially  in  the  night.  Their  dogs  being  trained  to 
the  exercife,  climb  well,  and  are  acquainted  with  al!  the 
wiles  of  the  fables.  Neither  the  feverity  of  winter,  which 
here  freezes  the  greateft  rivers,  nor  their  fear  of  the  t)gers, 
with  which  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  combat,  or  the 
death  of  their  companions,  can  deter  them  from  annually 
returning  to  this  painful  and  dangerous  exercife,  which 
they  would  certainly  never  do,  if  ail  their  wealth  did  not 
confift  in  the  furs  they  obtained.  The  finefl  fkins  are  for 
the  emperor,  who  pays  a  fixed  price  for  a  certain  number 
of  them.  The  others  are  very  dear  even  in  that  country, 
and  alfo  extremely  fcarcc,  they  being  immediately  bought 
up  by  the  maiidannes  of  thofe  parts  and  the  merchants  of 
Tfitfikar. 

In  fome  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Saghalian-ula  are 
confiderable  pearl-liflieries,  which  are  carried  on  without 
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much  art.  For  as  the  water  of  thefe  rivers  is  but  fhall  w, 
they  throw  themfelves  in  without  fear,  and  i.-.king  the  firlt 
oylters  they  can  find,  return  with  them  on  Ihore.  The 
pearls  are  highly  valued  by  the  Tartars,  and  the  empeior 
has  feveral  ftnngs  of  them,  a  hundred  or  more  on  each. 
1  hele  pearls  are  very  large,  and  exactly  alike,  but  they  are 
chofe  out  of  many  thoulands. 

The  language  of  the  Manchew  Tartars  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Chinefc,  and  there  is  not  a  Tartar  of  this 
country  who  does  not  think  it  the  moft  elegant  and  copious 
m  the  world.  They  have  the  advantage  too  of  the  Chinefe 
in  having  an  alphabet,  by  which  they  can  with  eafe  exprefs 
their  thoughts  in  writing-,  in  which  they  cpmmonly  ufe 
an  hair  pencil,  though  fome  make  ufe  of  a  kind  of  pen 
made  ol  bamboo,  cut  almoft  iike  thofe  ufed  by  us. 


S    E    C    T.      IV. 

Of  the  IJlands  that  lie  to  the  Eafi  of  the  Csuttry  of  the  Man- 
chews,  particularly  of  the  Land  of  Jefo,  and  other  of  the 
Kunlfii  IJlands  that  extend  in  a  Chain  from  the  North  of 
Japan  to  the  Southern  Promontory  of  the  Peninfula  of 
Kamtfchatka. 

OPPOSITE  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saghalian-ula,  which 
falls  into  the  fea  at  the  point  of  a  large  bay,  in  fifty- 
two  degrees  fifty  minutes  north  latitude,  is  a  great  inhabit- 
ed iHand,  which  extends  four  degrees  thirty  minutes  from 
the  noith-eart  to  the  fouth-weft;  but  its  produce  and  the 
manners  of  the  pecple  are  yet  unknown. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  it,  near  the  main  land,  are  many  fmall 
iflands;  and  between  the  fifty-fourth  and  fifty-fifth  de- 
grees of  latitude  lie  the  Shantar  iflands,  the  moftconfider* 
able  of  which  is  Shantarflcoy,  which  abounds  not  only  in 
wood,  but  in  many  different  animals,  particularly  foxes, 
fables,  ermines,  and  bears.  The  principal  fowl  are  fwans, 
ducks,  and  geefe.  Several  forts  of  filh  are  found  in  the 
bay,  and  diflerent  kinds  of  berries  in  the  .fields. 

The  reft  of  the  ifles  on  this  coaft  are  very  inconfiderable, 
except  the  Kurilfla  iflands,  which  extend  north-eaft  from 
Japan,  and  reach  to  the  moft  Ibuthern  promontory  of 
Kamtfchatka.  The  exaft  number  of  thefe  iflands  is  un- 
known, but  they  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  twenty-two  ; 
yet  by  the  account  of  captain  Spanberg, 'a  Ruffian,  who 
failed  from  Kamtfchatka  to  Japan,  there  appears  to  be 
many  more.  The  iflands  lying  neareft  to  Japan,  and  con- 
fequently  in  :.  more  favourable  climate,  are  the  moft  fruit- 
ful, and  abound  with  trees  of  various  kinds,  among  which 
are  lemons,  bamboo,  Spanifh  canes  or  reeds,  and  poifonous 
herbs,  whofe  roots  arc  as  yellow  as  faffron,  and  as  thick 
as  rhubarb,  and  are  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fartheft  Kurilfkl  ifland,  who  formerly  purchafed  them  of 
the  natives,  in  order  to  poifon  their  arrows  with  the  juice. 

The  firft  of  thefe  iflands  which  is  almoft  circular,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  forty-firft  to  the  forty- fecond  degree  of  lati- 
tude, is  divided  from  Japan  by  a  (mail  channel  lefs  than 
twenty  miles  broad,  and  byoneftill  narrower  it  is  feparated 
from  the  foiith-eaft  of  Eaftern  Tartary.  In  this  ifland, 
which  is  named  Matma,  the  Japanefe  have  a  ftrong  guard 
at  the  fouth-weft  point,  probably  to  defend  the  country  from 
the  Chinefe  and  Koreans.  Not  far  from  thence,  upon  the 
fhore  of  the  channel  which  feparates  Matma  from  Japan, 
is  a  Japanefe  city,  of  the  fame  name  with  the  ifland, 
where  are  kept  mulkets,  cannon,  and  ammunition  for  its 
defence,  and  where  was  lately  built  new  fortifications. 
Moft  of  the  Japanefe  fettlements  upon  this  ifland  were 
made  by  people  banifhed  thither.  The  channel  between 
the  ifland  and  Japan  is  extremely  dangerous,  on  account 
of  the  rocky  capes  projecting  into  it  from  both  fides,  and 
from  therapidity  of  the  flood  at  ebb  and  flow> 

This  ifland  and  Kunatir,  which  is  feparated  from  it  only 
by  a  fmall  channel,  together  with  two  others,  named 
Eturpu  and  Urupe,  according  to  the  new  difcoveries  made 
by  the  Ruflians,  conftitute  the  land  of  Jtfo,  or  Jedfo, 
which  has  been  fo  varioufly  laid  down  in  the  European 
maps. 

Upon  the  ifland  of  Kunatir  are  great  numbers  of  pinej 
larch,  and  fir-trees  ;  but  there  tB  a  Icarcity  of  good  water. 
There  are  here  wild  animals  in  abundance,  particularly 
bears,  whofe  fkins  are  uled  by  the  inhabitants  for  cloaths. 
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The  natives  alfo  wear  long  filk  deaths,  like  the  Chinefe, 
and  have  long  beards  ;  but  pay  little  regard  to  cleanlinels. 
They  feed  oif  fiih  and  whales  fat,  and  lie  upon  the  fkins 
of  wild  goats,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty  in  the  iflanJ. 
'J'hough"  they  live  near  Japan,  they  acknowledge  no  fo- 
vereign.  The  Japanefe  come  to  them  every  year  in  their 
fmall  craft,  bringing  all  forts  of  iron-ware,  copper  pots, 
japanneJ  waiters  and  bowls,  leaf  tobacco,  and  filk  and 
cotton  fluffs,  which  they  exchange  with  them  for  the  fkins 
of  foxes  and  whales  fat.  The  natives  of  Kunatir  bid  the 
Ruffians  who  come  thither  bev/are  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland  of  Matma,  becaufe  they  had  cannon  ;  afking 
them,  at  the  fame  time,  whether  they  came  from  the  north, 
and  if  they  were  thofe  who  are  famous  for  their  armies, 
and  able  to  wage  v.-ar  with  and  conquer  every  nation. 
■  The  Eturpu  and  the  Urupe  iflands  are  fituated  next  to 
Kunatir,  and  are  called  by  Spanberg  the  Green  and  Orange 
Illands.  The  natives,  who  call  themfelves  Keek.Kuriles, 
refcmble  thofe  of  Kunatir.  There  is  fafe  anchoring  in  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  for  larae  fliips,  particularly  in  the 
ifland  Eturpu.  To  thcfe  two  idands  jr.pan  fiik,  cotton 
fluffs,  and  utenfils,  are  brought  by  the  natives  of  Kunatir, 
who  purchafe  them  from  the  inhabitants  of  Matmar.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  natives  of  Lturpu  and  Urupe  make 
cloth  of  net'.les,  which  they  fell  to  the  Japanefe  :  they 
alfo  fell  to  them  all  forts  of  furs,  which  they  have  among 
themfelves,  and  which  are  alio  brought  to  them  from  the 
iflands  near  Kamtfchatka  ;  Hkewife  dry  fifh  and  whale's 
fat,  and  thefe  are  faid  to  be  carried  to  Japan. 

Of  the  other  iflands  we  find  nothing  remarkable,  till  we 
come  near  to  Kamtfchatka,  except  that  the  uninhabited 
ifland  named  Araumakutan  has  fome  burning  mountains : 
we  fliall  therefore  only  defcribe  the  two  neareft  to  that 
peninfula.     Thefe  are  Schumtfchu  and  Paromufir. 


The  former  of  thefe  iflands  is  divided  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Kamtfchatka  by  a  channel  fifteen  vsrfts,  or 
Ruffian  miles,  in  breadth,  and  is  fituated  within  the  hfty- 
firft  degree  of  north  latitude,  extending  in  length  from  the 
north-eaft  to  the  fouth-eaft  fifty  verfts,  and  in  breadth  about 
thirty.  Schumtfchu  is  full  of  mountains,  from  which, 
and  the  fmall  lakes  and  marfhes,  flow  many  little  rivers 
into  the  fea.  In  Ibme  of  thefe  are  found  different  kinds  of 
falmon  and  other  fifh,  but  not  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  furnifn 
the  inhabitants  with  provifions  for  winter. 

Paromufir  is  twice  as  large  as  Schumtfchu,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  a  channel  not  two  miles  broad  ;  but  no 
veffel  can  lie  in  it  without  danger,  there  being  no  good 
anchorage,  and  the  fhore  is  fteep  and  rocky.  This  ifland 
is  alfo  mountainous,  and  has  as  many  lakes  and  rivulets  as 
the  other  ;  but  on  both  is  no  other  wood  than  the  flanetz 
and  ernick,  which  are  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  for  fuel  ; 
and  they  build  their  huts  with  different  kinds  of  trees, 
which  they  find  thrown  on  the  fhore  by  the  waves  from 
America  and  Japan.  Between  the  inhabitants  of  thel'e  two 
iflands,  and  thofe  neareft  Japan,  a  commerce  was  formerly 
eftablifhed,  when  thofe  of  the  remote  iflands  brought  to 
them  all  forts  of  varniflicd  wooden- ware,  fcymitars,  filver 
rings,  which  they  wear  in  their  ears,  and  cotton  cloth; 
and  from  them  they  chiefly  took  in  return  eagles  feathers, 
which  were  ufed  in  pluming  their  arrows. 

Both  thefe  iflands  are  fubject  to  frequent  and  terrible 
earthquakes. 

For  this  account  of  the  Kurilfki  iflands  we  are  obliged  to 
the  Hiflory  of  Kamtfchatka,  tranflated  from  the  Ruffian 
tongue  by  James  Grieve,  M.  D.  a  work  of  fingular  merit, 
which  contains  many  important  difcoveries  and  many 
entertaining  particulars. 


CHAP.       V. 


Of  the  Country   of   the  M  O  N  G  O  L  S  and    K  A  L  K  A  S. 


SECT.     I. 

I       Of  the  Country  of  the  Mongol  s. 

Its  Situation  and  Extent.  The  Climate,  Soil,  and  Animals. 
The  Perfons  and  Drefs  of  the  Irdiabitants.  Their  Tents, 
Food,  Manners  J  Cujhms,  Government,  Trade,  and  Religion. 

THE  country  of  the  Mongals,  Mongols,  or  Mon- 
'iuls,  called  by  fome  of  our  European  geographers 
Aie.ng.Tiia,  is  divided  into  feveral  different  tribes  of  I'artars ; 
but  we  Ihall  here  only  treat  of  the  Mongols,  properly  fo 
called,  and  of  the  Kalka  Mongols.  The  territories  of  the 
former  are  bounded  on  the  call  by  the  country  of  the 
Manchcws,  on  the  fouth  by  the  wall  of  China,  on  the 
wcfl  by  the:  defart  of  Kobi  and  the  country  of  the  Kalkas, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  limits  fixed  by  the  em- 
peror of  China,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Kalkas  and  part 
of  Eallcrn  Tartary.  This  is  a  country  of  very  great  ex- 
tent, it  being  fituated  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  fortv- 
ieventh  degrees  of  latitude,  and  between  the  eighty-eighth 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-ft'cond  degree  of  eaft  longitude 
from  London  ;  fo  th.at  it  is  three  hundred  leagues  in  length 
frum  eafl  to  wefl,  and  about  two  hundred  in  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth. 

This  part  of  Tartary  has  been  the  fcene  of  the  moft  ex- 
traoidlnary  adions,  for  here  the  great  empire  of  Jcnghiz- 
Khan  and  his  fucceffors  had  its  rile  and  feat:  here  were 
founded  the  empires  of  Kitay  and  Kara-kitay  :  here  all  the 
riches  of  Southern  Afia  were  carried  and  difnpatcd;  and 
licic  many  populous  cities  flourifhcd,  of  which  there  are 
now  fcarcc  any  remains,  and  in  them  the  arts  and  fciences 
were  once  cultivated. 

The  country  inhabited  by  thefe  Tartars  is  extremely 
cclJ,  even  in  the  places  under  the  fiime  latitude  as  France  ; 
for  in  winter  the  ground  is  frozen  eight  or  nine  months  to- 
g^tiier,  which  Gcrbillon  attributes  to  its  elevated  fituation, 
■ihcie  bein^  a  continual  defccnt    from  Tartary   towards 


China,  which  fully  appears  from  the  rapid  courfc  of  the 
rivers  ;  this  is  doubtlefs  the  principal  reafon,  though,  as  he 
juftly  obferves,  other  circumflances  may  contribute  to  it, 
as  the  great  quantity  of  fait  and  falt-petre  mixed  with  the 
fand  in  the  country  of  the  Mongols  and  in  the  territories 
of  the  Kalkaf,  the  great  number  of  mountains  covered 
with  wood,  and  the  immenfe  fpace  of  dofart  and  unculti- 
vated land  that  reaches  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  borders 
of  China. 

The  country  is  in  general  unfit  for  tillage  ;  but  there 
are  fome  fe-rtile  fpots,  which  to  all  appearance  would  richly 
reward  the  labour  of  the  hufbandm  ai  ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  afford  the  mofl  beautiful  landfcapes.  Here  are  mines 
of  excellent  tin,  with  large  forefls  of  fine  timber,  which 
is  fent  even  to  Fekin  for  the  ufe  of  building  ;  hence  the 
river  which  runs  to  that  city  is  generally  in  a  manner 
covered  with  large  rafts  of  fir  wood. 

The  inhabitants  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their 
flocks,  encamping  where  they  find  moft  convenience  for 
themfelves  and  cattle  :  in  fummer  they  commonly  choofe 
the  open  country  near  fome  lake  or  river;  or  for  want  of 
thefe,  encamp  about  fome  wells  :  but  in  winter  they  retire 
to  the  fides  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  or  behind  foms 
eminence,  where  they  may  be  fheltered  from  the  north 
wind  ;  and  at  that  time  the  fnow  fupplies  them  with 
water. 

Agriculture  is   not  only  neglefted  by  them,    but  even 

condemned  as  ufelefs ;  for  when  the  miffionaries  afked  the 

natives,    why   they  would  not  at  leaft  cultivate  fome  little 

herb-gardens,  they  replied,  "  Herbs  are  for  the  beafls  of 

j  "  the  field,  and  the  beafls  for  men." 

I      There  are  feveral  medicinal  plants  in  this  country,  and 

!  particularly  rhubarb. 

I      Their  tame  cattle  confifl  of  camels,  horfcs,  cows,  and 

(hecp,    whofe   tails  are  about  two  feet  long;,  and  near  as 

I  much  in  compafs,    commonly  weighing  between   ten  and 

i  eleven  pounds,  and  each  is  almoft  one  entire  piece  of  fat ; 
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the  bone  being  no  I.irger  than  that  of  other  fheep:  but 
thefe  are  not  peculiar  to  Tartary,  they  being  found  in 
many  other  countries.  The  natives  breed  no  beafb  but 
what  eat  grafs. 

In  this  country  are  hares,  pheafants,  and  all  the  forts 
of  game  common  in  Europe.  The  deer,  which  niuhiply 
exceedingly  in  the  defarts  and  forefts,  differ  in  colour, 
fize,  and  in  the  Ihape  of  their  horns  ;  but  fomc  of  them 
refemble  thofe  of  Europe. 

The  ftag-call  is  a  divcrfion  that  has  been  much  admired 
by  fome  of  the  emperors  of  China  when  they  came  into 
this  country,  and  is  thus  performed  :  tne  huntfmen  taking 
fome  flags  heads  repair  into  the  for>,'ft  before  fun -rife,  and 
counterfeit  the  cry  of  the  hind  ;  upon  which  the  largeft 
ftags  advance  near  the  place  where  they  hear  the  cry,  and 
Hopping,  look  around,  till  at  length  perceiving  the  ftags 
heads  they  tear  up  the  ground  with  their  horns,  and  in- 
ftantly  run  forwards;  but  are  immediately  fhot  by  fome 
who  lie  in  ambufh. 

Yellow  goats  appear  in  the  plains,  but  are  feldom  feen 
except  in  large  herds  ;  they  are  extremely  fvvift,  and  of 
the  fliape  and  fize  of  common  goats  ;  but  their  hair  is 
yellow,  and  not  fo  fmooth. 

Wild  mules  appear  in  fmall  hefds,  but  are  not  like  the 
tame  ones,  nor  can  be  brought  to  carry  burdens  j  their 
flefh  is  very  different  and  of  an  agreeable  tafte,  and  the 
Tartars,  who  feed  much  upon  it,  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  as  nourifhing  as  the  wild  bear's.  This  laft  animal, 
which  frequents  both  the  woods  and  plains,  is  traced  by 
the  earth  it  turns  up  to  come  at  the  roots  on  which  it 
feeds. 

The  wild  dromedary  and  horfe  refemble  the  tame;  the 
latter  is  fo  fleet,  that  the  fwifteft  hunters  can  feldom  reach 
it  with  their  arrows.  Thefe  wild  horfes  appear  in  large 
herds,  and  when  they  meet  with  thofe  that  are  tame, 
furround  and  drive  them  away. 

There  are  here  a  kind  of  elks  bigger  than  the  largeft 
OX;  but  they  are  found  only  in  particular  diftriiSfs  and  in 
boggy  grounds  in  which  they  delight,  and  where  they 
are  moft  eafily  killed,  their  great  weight  hindering  their 
flight. 

The  chalon,  or  chelafon,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  wolf, 
and  feems  a  kind  of  linx.  The  (kin  is  much  valued  at 
Peking,  where  they  make  ufe  of  it  for  their  upper  gar- 
ment.    It  has  long  foft  hair  of  a  greyifh  colour. 

The  tygers  are  the  fierceft  of  all  the  ar.imals  of  Tartary : 
their    howling   alone  ftrikes   terror    into   thofe  who  are 
unufed  to  it.     Tliofe  of  this  country  are  very  large  and 
nimble:  their  (kins  are  commonly  of  a  fallow  red,  and 
ftriped  with  black  lifts.  Though  thefe  animals  are  fo  fierce, 
they  feem  in  great  fear  when  they  find  themfelves  furround- 
ed   by  the  hunters  prefenting  their  fpears  ;  and  while  the 
deer  driven  along  fly  from  fide  to  fide,  in  order  to  efcape, 
the  tyger  fquats  on  his  tail,  in  the  fpot  where  he  firft  fees 
his  enemies,  and  for  a  long  time  bears  the  barking  of  the 
dogs  and  the  blows  he  receives  from  blunted  arrows;  but 
at  length,  thoroughly  provoked,  he  fprings  forward  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that  he  feems  to  make  but  one  leap  to  the 
hunters  on  whom  his  eyes  are  fixed  ;  but  thofe  who  are 
near  them  are  ready  with  their  fpears  pointed,  and  plunge 
them   into  his  belly  the  moment  he  offers  to  feize  one  of 
their  companions  ;  and  indeed  the  emperor's  hunters  are 
fo  quick,  that  an  accident  very  feldom  happens. 

The  intrepidity  of  the  Tartarian  horfes  when  encoun- 
tering the  tygers  is  very  furprifing,  and  yet  this  only 
proceeds  from  ufe  ;  for  they  are  at  firft  as  fearful  of  them 
as  other  horfes.  The  Mongols  are  very  expert  in  training 
them,  and  have  a  great  number  of  every  colour.  They 
are  particularly  dexterous  at  catching  them  when  run- 
ning, with  a  cord  made  into  a  flip-knot ;  and  they  are 
alfo  very  expert  in  breaking  of  them  :  they  likewife  un- 
derftand  their  diftempers,  but  generally  ufe  fuch  remedies 
as  would  be  far  from  agreeing  with  our  horfes.  They 
prefer  ftrength  and  hardinefs  to  largenefs  and  beauty.  The 
Tartarian  horfes  are  indeed  not  fmall,  but  rather  of  a 
middle  fize,  and  amongft  fuch  vaft  numbers  many  are 
found  as  large  and  handfome  as  the  European. 

The  paus  are   a  kind  of  leopards,  with  whitifh  (kins, 
adorned  with  red  and  black  fpots;  but  they  have  the  head 
and  eyes  of  a  tyger,  though  they  are  not  fo  big,  and  huve 
a  different  cry. 
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There  are  plenty  of  fquirrels,  foxes,  and  a  cf-eature  as 
(mall  as  an  ermine,  of  whofe  (kins  mantles  are  made  at 
Peking  to  keep  out  the  cold.  There  arc  a  kind  of  land 
rats,  very  common  in  fome  of  the  territories  of  the  Kalkas  ; 
thele  live  in  companies,  and  dig  in  the  earth  a  range  of 
as  many  little  holes  as  there  are  males  among  them,  one 
of  whom  always  keeps  watch,  but  flies  under  ground  at 
any  one's  approach  :  yet  they  cannot  eafily  efcjpe  the 
hunters,  who,  on  difcovering  the  place  where  they  bur- 
row, furround  it,  and  opening  the  earth  in  two  or  three; 
places,  throw  in  flaming  ftraw  to  frighten  them  out,  and 
thus  great  numbers  are  taken. 

In  fome  of  the  rivers  is  found  an  amphibious  creature 
refcmbling  the  otter;  but  the  flefh  is  tender,  and  almofl 
as  delicious  as  that  of  the  roe-buck. 

In  the  plains  of  Grand  Tartary  are  a  great  number  of 
birds  of  extraordinary  beauty,  particularly  a  kind  of  heron, 
found  in  the  country  of  the  Mongols  towards  the  frontiers 
of  China.  It  is  all  over  white  except  the  wings,  tail,  and 
beak,  which  are  of  a  very  fine  red;  the  fltfti  Is  very  deli- 
cate, and  in  fome  meafure  refembles  that  of  the  woodcock. 
The  fiftiery  of  the  Mongols  is  inconfiderable,  for  their 
rivers  do  not  abound  with  fifh  like  thofe  of  the  Manchev/s. 
As  to  the  ration?l  inhabitants,  they  are  of  a  middle  i\T£, 
but  ftrongly  made,  their  faces  are  very  large,  their  com- 
plexion fun-burnt,  their  eyes  black  and  full,  and  their 
nofcs  flat.  They  have  very  little  beard,  and  yet  their 
black  hair  is  as  ftrong  as  that  of  a  horfe ;  but  they  cut  it 
pretty  tlofe  to  the  head,  and  preferve  only  a  tuft  at  the 
top,  which  thev  fufier  to  grow  the  natural  length. 

They  wear  ver;' large  (hirts  and  drawers  madeof  calicoe; 
and  their  habits,  which  are  alfo  made  of  calicoe,  or  fome 
other  flight  ftuff,  reach  as  low  as  their  ancles,  and  are 
lined  v/ith  (heep  fkins.  Sometimes  they  wear  entire  gar- 
ments of  lamb  and  fheep  flcir.s,  with  the  wool  next  the 
body;  and  this  is  indeed  their  ufual  cloathing:  thefe  gar- 
ments theyfaften  about  their  limbs  with  great  leather  firaps. 
They  have  very  large  boots  madeof  Ruffia  leather,  and  fmall 
round  bonnets,  with  a  border  of  fur  four  fingers  broad. 
The  women  drefs  in  much  the  fame  manner,  only  their 
garments  are  longer,  their  boots  generally  red,  and  their 
bonnets  flat  and  adorned  with  fome  little  ornaments. 

Though  they  know  how  to  drefs  and  whiten  thefe  (kins, 
as  alfo  thofe  of  wild  goats  and  deer,  which  {trve.  the  rich 
for  under  garments  in  the  fpring  ;  yet  as  foon  as  you  come 
near  them  they  fmell  fo  ftrong,  that  they  go  under  tha 
name  of  ftinking  Tartars,  and  their  very  tents  are  ex- 
tremely oft'enfive. 

Their  arms  confift  of  a  bow  and  arrows,  the  fabre,  and 
pike;   and  they  always  go  to  war  on  horfcback. 

They  live  in  tents,  or  little  moveable  houfes,  a  number 
of  which  are  frequently  placed  together  in  a  valley,  and  re- 
femble a  village.  Each  tent  is  a  fort  of  cage,  made  of  a 
circular  form  of  pretty  fmall  fticks,  and  are  about  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  feet  in  diameter.  Some  are  greater  and 
others  lefs  ;  but  they  are  generally  of  about  this  fize.  In 
the  middle  the  tent  is  about  eight  or  nine  feet  high  ;  and 
the  roof  begins  at  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
ends  in  a  point  like  the  top  of  a  round  tower  or  a  pigeon- 
houle.  Thefe  tents  are  covered  with  different  pieces  of 
felt,  made  of  wool  preffed  and  matted  together.  When 
they  make  a  fire  they  take  away  a  piece  of  ftuff  from  the 
top  of  the  tent,  diredlly  over  the  place  where  the  fire  is  ta 
be  lighted.  They  are  warm  enough  while  the  fire  lafts, 
but  toon  grow  cold;  and  in  winter  the  Mongols  would, 
without  care,  freeze  in  their  beds.  "J'o  leflen  this,  and 
other  inconveniences,  their  tent-door  is  very  narrow,  and 
fo  low  that  they  cannot  enter  in,  without  ftooping. 

Gerbillon,  a  French  miflionary,  who  entered  one  of 
thefe  tents,  faw  upon  the  fire  three  or  four  pieces  of  flefli, 
but  of  what  kind  he  could  not  tell ;  however,  the  fight 
of  it  turned  his  ftoinach.  The  whole  furniture  \y2s  three 
or  four  boards,  on  which  they  lie,  with  a  piece  of  the 
fame  felt  with  which'  the  tent  was  covered,  that  ferved 
both  for  bed  and  coverlet;  a  bench,  a  foriy  prefs,  and  a 
few  wooden  difhes. 

Their  diet  is  very  fimple;  in  funimer  they  feed  on  milk, 
ufing  indifferently  that  of  cows,  mates,  ewes,  goat;;,  and 
camels.  Their  drink  is  water  boiled  with  the  worft  fort 
of  Cliinefe  tea,  in  which  they  put  cream,  butter,,  or  milk. 
They  alfo  draw  a  fpirituous  liquor  from  four  milk,  efpe- 
T  cially 
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ciallv  mares,  which  is  diftilled  after  fermentation ;  into 
this  four  milk  the  rich  put  mutton  while  it  is  fermenting. 
With  this  fpirituous  liquor  they  are  fond  of  being  intoxi- 
cated.    They  alfo  fmoalc  a  great  deal  of  tobacco. 

They  eut  their  flcfh.  alnioft  raw,  and,  as  they  do  not 
undeift^nd'  tillage,  they  eat  with  it  neither  bread  nor 
rice. 

Ill  fliort,  they  are  nally  and  flovenly  both  in  their 
food,  their  tents,  and  cloaths,  and  unpolifheJ  in  their 
manners  ;  living  amongft  the  dung  of  their  cattle,  which 
ferves  thvm  for  fewel ;  for  in  great  part  of  their  country 
not  a  t/ee  nor  a  bufh  is  to  be  found.  They  are  excellent 
in  horfcmanfhip  and  hunting,  and  very  dexterous  in  draw- 
ing the  bow,  either  on  foot  or  on  horfeback  ;  and  there- 
fore prefer  granng  and  hunting  to  the  fatigue  of  tilling 
the  land. 

The  utmoft  ambition  of  the  Mongols  is  to  preferve  the 
rank,  oi  their  families.  They  value  things  only  for 
their  ufe,  having  no  great  regard  to  their  fcarcenefs  or 
their  beauty.  They  are  naturally  of  an  eafy  chearl'ul  tem- 
per, always  dil'poftd  to  laughter,  and  never  dcpreiled  by 
care  and  melancholy.  Indeed  they  find  little  occafion  for 
fnquietLKie;  for  they  have  neither  lords  to  pleafe,  nor  ene- 
mies to  fear ;  they  know  none  of  the  perplexities  that  at- 
tend the  management  of  difficult  affairs;  and  have  no 
bufmsfs  to  tranfniSl,  nor  any  conftraint  put  upon  their  dc- 
fires.  Their  fole  employment  is  attending  their  herds  and 
flocks,  and  their  pri.".cipal  diverfion  is  hunting,  fiftiing, 
and  other  bodily  e.-xreifes,  at  which  they  are  very  expert. 

Though  the  Mongols,  the  Kalkas,  and  other  Tartars,, 
are  diftinguiflied  into  different  nations,  yet  they  have  all 
one  language,  called  theMongiil  tongue:  they  have  feveral 
dialcdts  indeed,  but  they  underftand  each  other.  We  are 
informed  by  Regis  that  the  characters  upon  the  monuments 
of  the  ancient  Mongols  are  the  fame  with  thofe  now  in 
ufe;  but  differ  from  the  Manchew.  They  have  not  the 
leaft  refemblance  to  the  writing  of  the  Chinefe,  and  are 
no  more  difiicult  to  learn  than  the  Roman..  They  arc 
written  on  tables  with  an  iron  pencil,  and  therefore 
among  the  Mongols  a  book  is  a  great  rarity.  In  order  to 
pleafe  them,,  one  of  the  emperors  had  a  tranflation  of  feme 
of  their  authors  printed  at  Peking.  The  chief  bouk 
among  them  is  the  Chinefe  Kalendar,  engraved  in  Mongol 
charailer.i. 

As  to  the  government  of  the  Mongols,  they  are  divided 
into  forty-nine  ki,  or  ftandards,  each  of  which  has  a 
feparate  trail  of  country,  and  a  particular  prince  or  leader. 
Every  prince  is  obliged  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  his 
own  dominions;,  for  neither  he  nor  his  fuiijecis  are  per- 
mitted to  pafs  with  their  flocks  and  herds  into  thole  of  an- 
i){her,  fuice  that  would  be  elleemed  an  aft  of  holtility  ; 
but  in  their  own  territories  they  encamp  where  they 
pleafc,  and  where  they  find  it  moff  conveniei'.t  on  ac- 
count of  water  anipaiture. 

Their  princes  have  a  politcncfs  thit  diftinguiflies  them 
from  their  fubjedb,,  who,  notwithltanding  their  calling 
themfclvcs  their  flaves,  are  nut  treated  with  feverity,  but 
have  free  accefs  to  them  on  the  flighteft  occafions.  This 
familiarity,  however^  does  not  diminiih  their  relpccl ;  for 
they  are  taught  from  their  infancy,  that  ihey  are  born  to 
obey,  and  their  niafters  to  command. 

Though  polygamy  be  not  forbidden,  the  Mongols  have 
ufually  but  one  wife.. 

'i'hcy  burn  their  dead,  and  then  inter  the  afhes  on  fome 
eminence,  piling  a  heap  of  (tones  over  the  grave,,  on 
which  they  place  a  number  of  little  flags  or  ftandards. 

With  rcfpetft  to  commerce,  the  Chinefe  re!'ort  to  thofe 
of  the  Mongols,  who  arc  fituated  near  that  empire,  bring- 
ing them  ordinary  bohea  tea,  rice,  tobacco,  coaill.- cotton 
cloth,  and  other  ordinary  fluffs,  with  feveial  forts  of 
houfliold  utenfils  ;  and  as  the  Mongols  are  not  acqirainted 
with  the  ufe  of  money,  they  give  cattle  iu  exchange  for 
thcle  commodities. 

The  Mongols  are  faid  to  be  worfliippers  of  the  idol  Fo, 
and  pay  an  implicit  obedience  to  their  lamas,  or  priefts,  to 
whom  they  prefent  the  beft  thing^  thev  havr.  Th<R- 
priefts  arc  commonly  ignorant ;  and  thi'fe  of  them  are 
elkcmed  very  learned  who  can  read  the  facred  books  in 
the  language  of  Tibet.  They  are  indeed  the  only  perfons 
tapable  of  giving  iiiftrudions  to  their  countrymen ;  but 


they  find  it  more  for  their  advantage  to  go  from  tent  to 
tent,  repeating  certain  prayers,  for  which  they  have  ?. 
falary,  and  to  pradlife  phytic,  in  which  they  pretend  to 
have  great  fkill.  The  Mongols  therefore  wanting  maf- 
.  ters,  very  few  of  them  have  an  opportunity  of  learning 
to  write  or  even  to  read.  Several  of  the  lamas  themfelves 
fcarce  underftand  their  prayers  which  they  fii'g  in  a  fo- 
lemn,  yet  harmonious  manner.  The  people  often  kneel 
bare-headed  before  them,  and  do  not  ii!e  till  they  have 
laid  their  hands  upon  them..  They  do  not  believe  the 
tranfmigration  of  the  foul  into  bt^utes,  and  therefore  eat 
.lefh  ;  but  though  they  have  large  flocks  of  tame  cattle, 
they  moftly  feed  on  the  wiLl  bealts  they  take  in  hunting- 

The  Mongols  are  remaikably  devout,  and  f.lmoft  evcrjr 
one  of  them  wears  a  firing  of  beads  about  his  neck,  on 
which  he  repeats  his  prayers,  'ihere  is  Icarce  a  Mongol 
prince  but  has  a  emple-,  though  he  Iws  no  oth"r  houl'e  \i\ 
iiis  territory.  Gerbillon  faw  the  ruins  of  one  of  them  at 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  Peking  :  and,, 
notwithftanding  the  diilance,  it  was  erected  by  Chinefe 
workmen  hired  on  purpofe ;  and  the  tiles,  which  wer€- 
enamelled  with  yeliov/,  were  brought  fr.jm  that  city. 

One  of  the  Mongol  princes,  well  verll'd  in  the  hiftorv 
of  his  anceftt)rs,  informed  Gerbillon,  that  in  the  reign  o.*"' 
the  emperor  Cublay  there  came  lamas  into  the  country  of 
the  Alongols,  and  planted  their  religion  :  and  that  they 
v/ere  men  of  learning  and  irreproachable  lives.  Gerbilh>;i 
thinks  it  probable  that  thofe  lamas  were  Chriltian  n»o- 
naftics,  who  came  from  Sviia  and  Armeni.'.,  and  preached 
Chriftjanity  both  to  the  Mongols  and  Chineafe;  but  that 
the  communication  with  their  countries  being  afterwards 
cut  ofJ^  the  bonzes  blended  their  fuperftitions  wi'.h  the 
cuftoma  introduced  by  thefe  monks,  and  by  d;.grecs  iti— 
trod uced  the  religion  of  Fo..  This,  he  fays,  ib  the  nior« 
probable^  as  thele  lama;  have  many  ceremonies  and  ccj- 
toms  like  thofe  obferved  among  Chri&:.'.ns.  They  have 
holy  water,,  a  fn  ging  fcrvice,  and  pray  for  the  dead ;  tSey 
ufe  beads,  and  wear  a  mitre  and  cap  like  bifiups.  Not  to- 
mention  their  grand  ljm;i,  to  whom  they  pay  ;>  veaeratiy» 
at  leaft  as  great  as  is  pa.d  by  the  Koin.in  cliurch  to  thein 
fovercign  pontiff. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  Mongol  l.imas  is  a  deputy,  undei: 
the  delay-laraa  of  Tibet,  and  is  caUed  the  Khaiuktu. 
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Tlje  Rivers  on  wMck  d:ey  dkrll.     Their  G:vernment  nmk 
Religion. 

OF  all   the  Mongol  nations  that  depend  on  the  em- 
peror of  China,   the  moft  celebrated,  as  well  as  the 
I  moft  numerous,  are  the  Kalkas,  who  obtained  their  name 
I.  from  the  river  Kalka.     'ihey  extend   above  tv%'o  hunJreii 
leagues  along  the  country,  from  eaft  to  weft,  on  the  bank* 
of  the  fineft  rivers  in  this  part  of  Tartary,     They  dwell- 
beyond  the  Mongols,  and  have  the  Kalmucks  on  the  weft-;; 
and  from  north  to  fouth  extend  from  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-  , 
firft  degree  of  latitude   to  the   fouthcrn  extremity  of  the 
great  del'art  of  Kobi,  which  belongs  to  them,  and  affords 
fine   paftures,  woods,  fprings,   and    rivulets  ;    though    in 
.  fome  parts  it  is  quite  bare,  without  trees,  grafs,  or  water, 
except  fome  ponds  and  marftics  made  by  the  rains  and  a 
few  wells,  the  water  of  which  is  very  bad. 

The  river  Kalka  is  not  much  frequented  by  the  Kalkas, 

though   they  take  their  name  from  it.     It  flows  from  at 

famous   mountain  called  Siolki,  fixty-four  leajMies  from 

Tlitlikar,  and  runs  into  a  lake  called  Puir.      The  other 

rivers  are. 

The  Kerlon,  which  is  aimoft  every  where  fordable  ;  it 
is  about  fixty  feet  in  bnadth,  and  vvafhe.-;  the  richeft  paf- 
lares  in  all  Tartary.  The  waters  of  this  river  are  goodj 
and  abound  with  trout  and  other  fifti. 

Tlie  Tula  runs  from  caft  to  welt,  and  in  moft  place;, 
is  larger,  deeper,  and  more  rapid  thin  the  Kerlon.  it  has 
more  woods  ;';>d  finer  me^idows,  and  on  irs  north  fide  are 
mountains  covered  with  l.nge  firs  tfiat  afford  at  a  diftance 
an  agreeable  profpccf.  This  river,  having  j')ined  the  Qr- 
gon,  which  conies  from  the  Ibuth-weft,  runs  towards  the 

north. 
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north,  anrl  after  increafmg  its  ftream  by  the  addition  cf 
others  rivers,  as  the  Selinga,  at  length  falls  into  the  Pay- 
kal,  which  belongs  to  the  Ruifians,  and  is  the  greateit 
lake  in  all  Tartary.  ^ 

The  waters  of  the  Twi,  which  are  clear  and  whole- 
fome,  after  a  long  courfe  through  fertile  plains,  finks  into 
the  groinid  near  a  i'mall  lake,   and  appear  no  more. 

The  Selinga  iPuies  from  a  lake  called  by  the  Mongols, 
Kofo,  and  proceeding  from  foiith  to  north,  through  very 
fertile  plains,  is  enlarged  by  many  rivers  on  both  fides, 
and  at  length  difcharges  itlclf  into  the  lake  Paykal.  Its 
waters  are  very  good  and  light,  but  have  few  ftih. 

The  river  Siba  has  its  fpring  in  the  mountains  towards 
the  frontiers  of  the  Kalmucks,  and  runningca-ft-north-eait 
lofes  itfelf  north  of  the  defart  of  Kobii 

The  Dl.inmuran  has  its  fource  in  the  mountains  which 
crofs  the  defart  of  Kobi,  and  running  fouih-eaft  falls  into 
the  Whangho  on  the  frontiers  of  Tibet.  Two  petty 
khans  of  the  Mongols,  under  the  prote<5tion  of  the  enn- 
pcror  of  China,  reiids  on  its  banks. 

The  river  Argun  rifes  in  a  lake  of  the  country  of  the 
I^Iongols,  and  having  purfucd  its  courfe  towards  the  north- 
caft,  runs  above  one  hundred  leagues,  and  at  length  falls 
into  the  great  river  Saoalian-ula. 

The  perlons,  manners,  cuftonis,  and  way  of  life  of  the 
Kalkas,  are  neaily  the  fame  as  thole  of  the  Mongols;  but 
the  Kalkas  pay  obedience  to  one  khan,  who  was  once  the 
great  khan  or  emperor  of  all  the  Mongols.  Indeed  fmce 
the  jManchews  have  given  emperors  to  ChinS,  the  khan  is 
iallcn  from  his  antient  grandeur  j  yet  he  is  itill  very 
powerful,  as  he  can  eafily  bring  into  the  fi«ld  an  army  of 
lixty  thoufand  horfe  ;  and  though  he  puts  himlelf  under 
she  prutedtion  of  the  emperor  of  China,  inilead  of 
paying  him  tribute,  he  annually  receives  from  that  ern- 
peror  prefirnts  of  ftins. 

The  Kalkas,  as  well  ns  the  Mongols,  havS  a  high 
prieil  called  the  khutucktu  at  the  head  of  their  religion  ; 
but  he  is  not  fubjedi:  to  the  delay-lama.  This  prince  of 
the  lamas  dwells  in  tents,  in  the  largeft  of  which  be  fits 
on  a  kind  of  altar,  and  receives  the  hoina2;e  of  many  na- 
tions, without  returning  the  iiiJuteof  any  psrfon  whatever. 
All  confidvT  him  as  lomething  more  ilraii  man,  and  pay 
him  the  fame  kind  of  adoration  as  to  Fo  hiinJelf.  Tha 
people  are  i'o  infatuated,  that  they  believe  he  knows  all 
things,  arid  can  abfolutely  difpofe  of  the  favours  of  Fo. 
Regis,  who  faw  the  perfon  who  then  afTumed  this  cha- 
racter, was  told,  that  he  had  already  been  born  fourteen 
times,  and  vvotild  be  born  again  when  his  prefent  time 
was  expired.  The  miffionaries  pretend,  that  they  reproach- 
ed him,  in  the  prelence  of  feveral  IMongol  princes,  for 
being  the  objc<El  of  a  foolifh  idolatry,  and  threatened  him 
with  the  judgments  of  God  and  eternal  torments  ;  but  he 
Jieard  all  with  great  coolnefs,  and  continued  to  receive 
the  adorations  that  were  offered  to  him. 

The  high  opinion  the  Mongols  entertained  of  him  at 
that  time  drew  crowds  of  people  to  Iben-pira,  where  he 
had  rciided  near  twenty  years.  The  place  refembled  a 
large  city  formed  of  tents,  and  the  hurry  was  much  greater 
there  than  any  where  elfe  in  that  part  of  Tartary.  The 
Ruffians  of  Selinghinflioy  traded  thither  ;  there  were  alfo 
bonz?s  from  Indolton,  Pegu,  Tibet,  and  China;  Tartars 
Irom    the  remotcll  countries,  with   multitudes  of  lamas 
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of  all  ranks:  for  they  are  of  different  deorees,  though 
they  all  acknowledge  as  their  chief  the  great  lama  o^' 
i  ibet.  ^ 

Bentinck  obferves,  that  this  khutucktu  was  formerly  fen:; 
by  the  dalay-lama  to  the  Mongols  and  Kalmucks  o'f  th-- 
north  to  keep  up  his  authority  in  thofe  parts,  on  accounr 
of  their  being  too  remote  from  his  ufiial  place  of  refidence- 
but  this  deputy  having  once  taited  the  fweets  of  fpiritual 
command,  made  bold  to  fet  up  for  himfelf,  which  he  did 
with  fuch  addiefs,  thatibme  time  after  fcarce  any  mention 
was  made  among  the  Mongols  of  the  dalay-lama"  anj 
the  authority  of  the  khutucktu  became  fo  well  eftabliflvjd 
that  whoever  dared  to  doubt  of  his  divinity  would  be  held 
in  abhorrence  by  all  that  nation. 

The  court  of  China  had  indeed  a  great  hand  in  this 
new  apotheofis,  in  order  to  divide  the  Mongols  from  the 
Kalmucks,  and  therefore  under-hand  fupported  the 
khutucktu  againft  the  dalay-lama. 

Whenever  the  khutucktu  removes  his  camp  he  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  great  number  of  lamas  and  armed  Mon^-'ols, 
who  flock  from  all  parts  with  their  families  to  Bieet^him 
on  the  road,  and  receive  his  benediction,  on  payino-  the 
fees.  None  but  the  heads  of  tribes,  an4  other  perfons  ot 
diftinftion,  dare  prefume  to  approach  him.  He  o-ives 
them  his  benedidion  by  applying  his  hand  ihut  upon  their 
forehead,   in  which  he  holds  a  linn;)-  of  beads. 

The  vulgar  are  perCuaded,  that'he  grows  old  as  the 
moon  declines,  and  young  again  with  the  new  moon. 
At  the  facrcd  cermonies  he  appears  at  the  found  of  in- 
flruments,  that  referable  trumpets  and  cymbals,  in  a  ma<;-- 
nificent  pavilion,  covered  with  China  velvet,  and  open 
m  front.  He  is  feated  crofs-leggcd,  after  the  Tartar 
fafhion,  upon  a  large  velvet  culhion,  having  on  eacty 
fide  a  figure  reprefenting  an  idol.  The  lamas  of  diftinc- 
tion  are  feated  on  both  fides  on  cufliions,  from  the  place 
where  he  fits  to  the  entrance  of  the  pavilion,  each  read- 
ing in  a  book  they  hold  in  their  hands. 

I'he  khutucktu  is  no  fooner  feated  than  the  inffruments 
of  mufic  ceafc,  and  all  the  people  allcmbling  before  the 
pavilion  prolfrate  themfehes  on  the  earth,  utterin'^  ex- 
clamations in  honour  of  the  divinity  and  in  praife  of  the 
khutucktu.  Some  lamas  afterwards  bring  cenfers  of 
oderiferous  herbs,  and  ofler  incenfe  firft  to  the  jdols 
thej!  to  the  khutucptu,  and  laftjy  to  the  people.  After- 
wards laying  the  centers  at  the  khutucktu's  feet,  they 
bring  China-bowls  with  liquors  and  fweet-meats,  fevcn 
of  which  they  fet  before  each  reprefentation  of  their 
god,  and  feven  others  before  the  khutucktu,  who  taftes 
them;  and  having  eaten  a  little,  caufes  the  reft  to  be 
diltributed  among  the  heads  of  the  tribes  who  are  prefent, 
.and  then  retires  with  the  found  of  iiiftruments  into  his 
tent. 

The  khutucktu,  to  prefcrve  his  independency  on  the 
dalay-lama,  makes  prefents  of  furs  to  the  emperor  of 
China's  favourites  ;  and  as  the  court  at  Peking  finds  that 
the  khutucktu  and  his  lamas,  are  ne-eflary  to  keep  the 
Mongols  of  the  Weft  in  t.heir  duty,  thev  take  care  tu 
treat  him  on  all  occafions  with  marks  of  great  refpedh 
The  khutucktu  alfo  ftrives  to  cultivate  a  friendfhip  witit 
the  Ruffians,  by  favouring  the  fubjccts  of  Ruffia  in  theii 
little  quarrels  that  fometimes  happen  between  them  and 
the  Mongols  on  the  frontiers. 
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Of 


SIBERIA. 


SECT.     I. 

Of  Siberia  in  general.  Its  Siluatim,  Extent,  Climate,  and 
Face  of  the  Country,  particularly  of  the  Eaflern  Part.  Its 
principal  Rivers  and  Alinerals  with  a  Defcription  of  a 
very  remrirhle  Kind  of  Ivory  found  in  the  Banks  of  the 
Rivers. 

ON  the  north  of  the  countries  laft  defcribed  is  Siberia, 
a  region  oi  prodigious  extent,  that  reaches  from  the 
river  Saghalian-ula,  which  bounds  it  on  the  fouth,  in  the 
latitude  of  fifty-five  degrees,   to  the  Frozen  Sea,  which 
bounds   it  in  the  north  ;  and  on  the  weft  is  parted  from 
Ruflia  by  the  mountains  of  Werkhotauria,  which  form  a 
chain    that  may   b;   confidered   as   a   branch   cf  Mount 
Caucafus  ;  thefe  commence  to  the  fouthward,  ajid  feparate 
Afia  from  Europe  quite  to  the  Frozen  Sea.     From  thefe 
mountains,  which  are  in  about  fiftv-eight  degrees  of  eaft 
longitude,  Siberia  extends  to  the  Eaftern  Ocean,    which 
in  fome  places  v.aOies  the  coaft  in  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  degrees  of  eaft  longitude  from  London  ;  but  farther 
rorth  the  country  ftretches  out  (according  to  the  late  dif- 
coveries  made  by  the   Ruffians)    above  forty  degrees  far- 
ther to   the  eaft,   as  if  to  meet  the  new  difcovered  csaft 
of  America,  which  is  found  to  reach  almoft  to  Siberia.  In 
fhort,  this   vaft  country  is  above  three  thoufand  miles  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  fevcn  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth.     But  it  is  extremely 
cold  and  barren,  and  every  where  thinly  peopled.    A  very 
accurate  defcription  of  a  region  fo  widely  extended,  and  fo 
little  known  to  the  Ruffians  themfelves,   cannot  be  juftly 
expciSled.     We  have,  however,  made  ufe  of  the  lateftand 
btft  difcoveries;  and  have  rot  only  confulted  the  account 
of  this   country  given   by   Mr.  Strahlenberg,  a  Swedifli 
officer,  who  was  thirteen  years  captive  in  thofe  parts,  but 
the  late  journey  into  Siberia  by  the  Abbe  Chappe  d'Aute- 
roche,  for  obfcrving  the  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun,  and 
the  curious  and  judicious  difcoveries  and  obfervations  made 
by  fome  of  the  learned  of  Ruffia  on  the  nations  near  the 
coaft  of  the   Eaftern  ocean,  which  have  been  lately  exa- 
mined with   great  attention,   particularly  by  Mr.  Steller 
and   Mr.   KrafhencninicofF,  who  have  given  a  judicious 
defcription  of  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka. 

'1  he  face  of  the  country,  cfpccially  towards  the  north- 
iveft,  is  as  difagreeable  as  can  be  imagined,  it  being 
covered  with  large  and  almoft  impenetrable  woods,  with 
high  and  frozen  mountains  covered  with  everlafting  fnow, 
and  with  fens,  lakes,  and  marfhes.  The  climate  is  there- 
fore in  general  cold,  but  more  moderate  in  the  fouthern 
part,  and  where  the  lands  do  not  rife  a  confidcrable  height 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe 
even  of  cxtenfive  plains.  To  thefe  dreary  countries  the 
czars  of  Mdfcovy  fend  the  great  men  who  arc  fo  unhappy 
as  to  difpleafe  them  ;  and  hither  Peter  the  Great,  in  par- 
ticular, fcnt  many  of  the  brave  Swedes  who  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  taken  prifoners  by  that  monarch.  Thefe 
let  up  fchools,  and  introduced  the  arts  and  fciences  amidft 
rations  ot  favages. 

The  horrors  of  part  of  thefe  folitary  regions  have  been 
defcribed  in  very  ftrong  and  lively  colours  by  the  Abbe 
Chappe  d'Auteroche.  The  chain  of  mountains  called 
Werkhotauria,  which  form  the  weftern  boundary  of  Sibe- 
lia,  arc,  fays  he,  no  higher  than  from  fifty  to  eighty 
fathoms  ;  but  the  declivity  is  very  fteep,  and  the  fummit 
is  covered  with  pine,  fir,  and  birch  trees.  The  road  over 
thefe  mountains  is  very  frightful,  and  by  night  extremely 
dangerous;  for  fhould  the  fledge  in  which  the  traveller  is 
feated  deviate  ever  fo  little  from  the  beaten  trad,  he  will 
inevitably  be  buried  in  a  gulph  of  fnow  ;  which,  when 
the  Abbe  pafll-d  this  way,  was  ready  to  melt,  and  yet  the 
talleft  firs  were  fo  loaded  with  it  as  to  bend  under  the 
weight.  Every  where  upon  the  ground  it  was  feven  feet 
thick,  and  there  vyas  nu  figa  of  the  returning  fpring,  not 


fo  much  as  by  the  flight  of  a  bird  ;  for  the  very  pyes  and 
crows,  which  abound  through  all  Ruffia,  abandon  thefe 
horrid  defarts,  where  nature  herfelf  feems  benumbed,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  traces  of  the  fledge  that  the  country  is 
known  to  be  inhabited.  The  gloom  of  defolation  fpreads 
on  every  fide,  and  the  horrid  filence  is  never  broken  but 
by  the  outcries  and  complaints  of  thole  that  fuffer  from 
the  perils  of  the  way. 

The  inhabitants  are  fliut  up  in  their  huts  nine  months 
in  the  year;  for  the  fnow  falls  on  the  mountains  in  (he 
beginning  of  September,  and  (uch  a  quantity  ioon  de- 
fcends  as  to  leave  upon  them  fcarce  any  traces  of  a  habi- 
tation. It  feldom  begins  to  th;'.w  there  til!  the  middle  of 
April ;  but  this  happens  fomtwhut  fooner  in  the  plains, 
yet  it  docs  not  entirely  difappear  till  the  end  of  May  ;  f» 
that  the  feverity  ot  winter  is  fufpcnded  only  three  monihs. 
The  Abbe  crofled  thefe  mountains,  which  extend  forty- 
five  leagues  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  ar.d  then  defcend- 
ing  into  a  large  plain,  found  the  climate  fo  much  altered, 
that  in  fome  places  the  fnow  fcarcely  covered  the  furface 
of  the  ground  ;  the  thaw  was  already  begun  on  the  rivers, 
and  on  the  tenth  of  the  fame  month  the  ice  broke. 

In  this  country  are  feveral  rivers  of  prodigious  extent, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Oby,  the  Jcnifai,  and  the 
Lena. 

The  Oby  ifllies  from  the  lake  Altin,  in  CalmucTartary, 
and  running  north,  is  joined  by  the  Irtifli,  and  at  length, 
after  traverfing  a  traiSt  of  above  two  thoufand  miles,  ic 
difcharges  itfelf  into  a  bay  of  the  Frozen  Sea.  This  river 
abounds  in  fifli ;  it  is  navigable  almoft  to  its  fource  ;  and, 
through  a  great  part  of  its  courfe,  is  between  five  and  fix 
hundred  yards  broad. 

The  Jenifai,  or  Jenifkoi,  is  a  very  large  river,  whicli 
towards  its  mouth  overflows  its  banks  every  fpring  for  fe- 
veral miles.  It  has  its  courfe  fiom  fome  lakes  near  the 
mountains  fouth  of  Siberia,  and,  alter  running  a  courfe 
of  fixteen  hundred  miles,  forms  a  large  lake  or  bay,  which 
contains  feveral  iflaiids,  and  at  length  lalls  into  the  Frozen 
Ocean  to  the  eaft  of  the  Oby. 

The  Lena  is  a  large  river  on  the  eaftern  part  of  Siberia, 
It  ilTues  from  the  north  fide  of  the  lake  Baikal,  and,  after 
traverling  a  vaft  tr3<fl  of  country,  divides  itielf  into  five 
branches,  three  of  which  continue  their  courfe  to  tnc 
weftward,  and  the  other  two  to  the  eaftwaid  ;  after  which 
they  all  fall  into  the  Frozen  Sea. 

In  this  country  are  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  and 
excellent  iron;  alfo  jafper,  lapis  iazuli,  and  loadftoncs. 

But  the  moft  furprifing  production  of  Siberia  is  a  kind 
of  large  teeth,  found  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Oby, 
Jenifai,  and  Lena  ;  and  alfo  in  the  banks  of  many  other 
rivers.  They  are  of  different  fizes  ;  Mr.  Strahlenberg 
fays,  he  has  feeii  fume  of  them  above  four  Ruffian  ells  ]■  no, 
and  at  the  ihickeft  part  nine  inches  in  diameter.  They 
refemble  elephants  teeth,  only  are  fomewhat  more  crook- 
ed ;  and,  on  being  cut,  can  only  be  diftinguiflied  from 
ivory  by  their  being  fomewhat  more  yellow,  which  only 
happens  when  they  have  lain  a  pretty  while  expofed  to 
the  air.  Sometimes  they  are  brown,  and  fometimes  of  a 
bluilh  black,  which  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufc  ;  and 
then  if  they  arc  fawed  into  thin  leaves,  and  poliflied,  you 
may  obferve  upon  them  landfcapes,  in  which  appear  trees, 
men,  and  beafts  ;  and  the  more  they  are  decayed,  the 
greater  variety  or  figures  are  found  upon  them.  They 
make  of  them  fnufF-boxcs,  combs,  and  a  thoufand  other 
things  that  are  ufually  made  of  ivory  ;  thin  leaves,  made 
of  the  part  that  is  not  quite  mouldered  way,  fcrve  to  in- 
lay and  cover  fmall  boxes^and  little  cabinets  ;  and  a  con- 
fidcrable number,  which  are  white,  are  carried  into  China, 
where  they  are  fold  at  a  good  price. 

Many  are  the  conjectures  that  have  been  formed  in  re- 
lation  to   thefe   bones  ;   fome  fiipp(<fe  them  to  be  the  real 
elephants  teeth  that  have  lain  there  ever  fince  the  general 
deluge;  Qihets  imagine  them  to  be  the  ttcih  of  the  fea- 
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horfe,  or  other  amphibious  animals  that  may  have  come 
from  Greenland,  and  been  driven  up  the  rivers  ;  and, 
at  the  fall  of  the  waters,  left  in  the  mud. 

In  fhort,  Siberia  has  many  animals  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope, and  is  inhabited  by  many  different  nations,  that 
have  different  manners,  culloms,  languages,  and  religi- 
ons. We  Hiall  now  therefore  be  more  particular,  and 
give  a  more  perfeft  defcription  Of  thefe  extenfive  regions, 
beginning  at  the  EalK 


SECT.      II. 
Of  Kamtschatka. 

Of  Its  Situation^  Extent,  Clirnciie,  burning  MouniaiKs,  and 
Minerals. 

WE  are  now  entering  upon  the  dominions  of  Ruflla, 
and  (hall  give  a  particular  defcription  of  the  great 
peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka,  which  forms  the  boundary  of 
Afia  to  the  north-eaft,  and  extends  from  north  to  louth 
about  fi-'ven  degrees  thirty  minutes.  The  fouthern  part  of 
this  peninfula  is  fituated  in, fifty-one  degrees  north  latitude, 
and  its  longitude  from  Peteribourg  is  found,  by  the  beft 
obfervations  made  upon  the  fpot,  to  be  one  hundred  and 
twelve  degrees  eaft  of  Peterfbourg,  and  confequently  in 
the  longitude  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  dtwrees  fix- 
teen  minutes  ea(l  of  London.  The  figure  of  this  penin- 
fula is  fomev.hat  elliptical.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
the  Eaftern  Ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  America  ;  on 
the  weft  by  the  Penfchiiifk.'.,  which  begins  near  the 
fouthern  point  of  the  Cape  of  Kamtfchatka,  and  runs 
northward  between  the  wcftern  coaft  of  Kamtfchatka  and 
the  coaft  of  Ochotfl<oy  above  one  thoufand  verfts,  or 
Ruffian  miles,  A  range  of  hills  extend  from  north  to  fouth 
through  the  peninl'ula,  dividing  the  country  into  two  al- 
almoft  equal  parts,  and  from  thefe  hills  others  extend  to 
the  fea,  between  which  are  the  courfes  of  the  rivers. 

The  Ruffians  give  the  name  of  Kamtfchatka  to  the 
whole  peninfula,  though  among  the  inhabitants  it  has  no 
general  appellation;  but  every  part  of  the  country  receives 
its  Jiame  from  the  natives,  or  fomething  remarkable  ob- 
ferved  in  it  ;  and  even  the  Ruffian  Cofiacks  fettled  there 
underftand  by  Kamtfchatka,  only  the  country  fituated 
near  the  river  of  that  name,  and  dilliiiiuini  the  other  parts 
of  the  country  by  the  following  appellations: 

The  fouthern  part  is  called  the  Kurilfki  Country,  from 
the  Kuriles  its  inhabitants. 

What  is  termed  The  Coaft,  extends  along  the  weilern 
fliore  from  the  MolRherelfki,  or  the  Great  River,  to  the 
Teghil. 

Awatfcha  extends  from  the  Bolfcheretfki  to  Fort 
Awatfcha,  by  the  Bay  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  on  the 
Eaftern  Coalt. 

Koreka  is  thus  named  from  the  Koreki,  its  inhabitants, 
and  extends  from  the  north  of  the  Kamtfchatka  to  the 
Teghil. 

Ukoi  is  the  Eaftern  Coaft  from  the  river  Ukoi. 
Teghil  is  the  Wtftern  Coaft  from  tha  river  Teghil. 
The   principal  rivers  are  the  Kamtfchatka,   the  Great 
River,  the   Awatfcha,   and  the  Teghil,  on  all  which  the 
Ruffians  have  fettiements. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  lakes  of  confiderable  extent. 
In  this  country  the  time  of  harveft  and  winter  take  up 
above  half  the  year,  for  the  fpring  and  fummer  fcarcely 
laft  four  months  ;  the  trees  ufually  begin  to  bud  at  the 
end  of  June,  and  fome  of  them  begin  to  drop  their  leaves 
in  Auguft.  The  winter  is  however  moderate  and  con- 
ftant,  and  the  frofts  are  neither  extremely  fevere,  nor  the 
thaws  fudden.  The  weather  in  fpring  is  pleafanter  than 
in  fummer,  for  though  it  fometimes  rains,  yet  there  are 
now  and  then  fine  clear  days.  But  the  force  of  the  fun 
reflected  from  the  (now  in  this  feafon  is  fo  very  great, 
that  the  inhabitants  are  as  fwarthy  as  the  Indians,  and 
have  their  eyes  fpoileJ  by  it.  To  prevent  thefe  inconve- 
niences as  much  as  poilible,  they  generally  wear  fomething 
over  their  face  filles!  with  fmall  holes  or  nets  of  b'ack  hair, 
to  leften  tht  number  of  the  rays  th.it  would  otherwife  fall 
upon  their  eyes.  This  is  owing  to  the  great  winds,  which 
drive  the  fnow  fo  clofe,  that  it  is  almoft  as  hard  and  folid 
as  ice  ;  and,  inftead  of  allowing  the  rays  of  the  fun  to 
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penetrate  it,  reflefls  t^em  with  prodigious  force  on  the 
delicate  and  fenhble  nerves  of  the  retina. 

The  weather  in  fummer  is  generally  difagreeable,  ani 
for  the  moft  part  rainy  and  cold,  owing  to  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  being  covered  with  perpetual  fnow.  In 
places  diftant  from  the  fea  the  weather  is  very  different,  it 
being  fine  and  clear  from  April  to  the  middle  of  June  :  the 
rain  does  not  begin  till  after  the  fummer  folftice,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  Auguit. 

In  the  winter  are  deep  fnows,  but  feldom  high  winds  ; 
and  when  thefe  happen,  they  are  of  fhort  continuance. 
The  weather  is  generally  clear  and  agreeable  in  autumn 
except  at  the  end  of  September,  when  there  are  ufually 
ftorms ;  and  as  the  rivers  have  a  very  fwift  current,  they 
are  feldom  frozen  over  before  the  beginning  of  November. 

There  are  three  burning  mountains  in  Kamtfchatka 
which  for  many  years  have  thrown  out  a  continual  fmoke, 
but  do  not  often  burft  into  flames.  The  mountain  of 
Kamtfchatka,  which  riles  from  two  rows  of  hills  fome- 
what  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf  to  a  very  great  height, 
ufually  throws  out  afties  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  lumetimeg 
in  fuch  quantities,  that  for  three  hundred  verfts  round  the 
earth  is  covered  with  them  :  the  laft  conflagration  began 
on  the  25th  of  September,  in  the  year  1737,  and  con- 
tinued burning  a  week  with  fuch  viohnce,  that  the  moun- 
tain appeared  to  thofe  who  were  fifhing  ar  fea  like  one 
red  hot  rock,  and  .ihe  flames  that  burft  through  feveral  open- 
ings with  a  terrible  noife,  refembled  rivers  of  fire.  From 
the  infide  of  the  mountain  were  heard  thunderings,  crack- 
ing, and  blowing  like  the  blaft  of  the  Itrongeft  bellows, 
fhaking  all  the  neighbouring  country:  the  nights  were 
moft  terrible  j  but  it  laft  the  conflagration  ended,  by  the 
mountain's  cafting  out  a  prodigious  quantity  of  cynders 
and  aihes,  ampi.g  which  were  poreous  ftones  and  glafs  of 
various  colours.  The  country  is  alfo  very  fuhjeft  to 
earthquakes,  which  fometimes  produce  dreadful  effedts. 

There  are  likewife  feveral  hot  fpnngs,  and  fome  rivers 
that  never  freeze. 

Copper  and  iron  ores  have  been  found  in  feveral  places, 
and  native  fulphur  is  gathered  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  :  the  fulphur  brought  from  Olontofki,  where  it 
drops  from  the  rocks,  is  fine  and  pellucid.  On  the 
mountains  are  fometimes  found  fmall  cryftals  of  a  bright 
red;  yellow  pellucid  ftones,  like  corals,  and  femi-pellucid 
ones  that  are  whitifli  are  found  near  the  fprings  of 
fome  of  the  rivers ;  and  near  Tomfkoy  are  plenty  of- 
hyacinths. 


SECT.    III. 

Of  the  Vegetables  and  Animals  of  Kamtfchatka,  particularly  of 
the  Glutton,  the  Matiati,  or  Sea-Cow,  Seals,  Sea-Cab, 
and  Sea-Beavers, 

THE  moft  ufeful  wood  is  that  of  a  kind  of  cedar, 
white  poplar,  and  larch  tree,  which  are  ufed  both 
in  building  houles  and  fliips.  There  are  alfo  the  juniper, 
the  pine  tree,  and  many  birch  trees,  which,  upon  the 
banks  of  a  fmall  river  named  the  Biftroy,  are  fo  large, 
that  captain  Sponburg  built  a  floop  with  their  wood,  in 
which  he  made  feveral  diftant  voyages  at  fea  ;  but  the  peo- 
ple in  general  make  little  ufe  of  them,  except  fox  building 
fledges.  They  have  alfo  the  fervice-tree,  the  cherry- 
laurel,  and  the  dog-briar.  Among  the  fhrubs  and  plants 
are  the  honey-fuckle,  cranberries,  wortle-berries,  bar- 
berries, bramble-berries,  and  bilberries. 

Among  the  plants  which  ferve  for  food  is  the  fhelmina  : 
its  root  is  blackifti  without  and  white  within,  and  from  it 
grow  two  or  three  ftalks  of  about  the  height  of  a  m^n  ; 
the  leaves  grow  on  long  branches  all  over  the  ftalk,  their 
upper  part  is  green  and  fmooth,  and  underneath  they 
are  roucrh,  and  have  reddifh  veins.  At  the  top  of  the  plant 
is  a  flower,  like  that  of  the  fervice-tree.  The  root,  ftalk, 
and  leaves  are  very  aftringent ;  but  both  the  Ruffians  and 
Kamtfchadales  eat  them  in  the  fpring,  and  preferve  the 
root  for  the  winter,  when  they  pound  and  boil  it  with 
water  for  a  kind  of  gruel.  It  refembles  in  tafte  tha 
piftachc-nut. 

The  utchichlcy  has  leaves  like  hemp  ;  but  the  flowers 

rcfemble  thofe  of  the  ragwort.     The  leaves  being  dried 
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and  boiled  with  8ft,  give  the  broth  the  fame  tafte  as  if 
the  flefh  of  the  wild  goat  was  boiled  in  it  :  they  fry  the 
root  in  the  fat  of  feals,  and  efteem  it  very  delicate  food. 

Biftort  grows  in  plenty  both  on  the  hills  and  in  the 
valleys;  they  eat  it  either  frefli  or  dried,  and  pounded 
with'caviar.  If  is  not  fo  aftringent  as  that  in  Europe, 
but  is  juicy. 


and  has  the  tafte  of  a  nut. 


The  icotkonia  grows  in  great  plenty  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  Its  root  is  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  black  on  the 
outfide,  and  white  within.  Two  or  more  ftalks  arife  from 
it  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  gur.fe  quil  ,  and  about  ten  inches 
high.  On  the  top  three  oval  leaves  fpread  like  a  ftar, 
from  the  center  of  which  rifes  a  ftiort  ftaik,  which  fup- 
ports  the  flower  The  cup  confifts  of  three  oblong  green 
leaves,  and  the  flower  of  as  many  white  ones.  In  the 
midft  of  the  fiawer  is  the  piftil,  which  is  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour. The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  foft,  flcfliy,  as  big  as  a 
walnut,  and  of  an  agreeable  tafte  like  a  good  apple.  The 
fruit  muft  be  eaten  as  foon  as  gathered,  for  it  fpoils  if 
kept  one  night.  The  ro  t  is  eaten  by  the  Kamtfcha- 
dales,  both  frefli  and  dried,  with  caviar. 

Barley  and  oats  have  been  fowed  in  this  country,  and 
■yielded  very  good  crops  ;  but  cabbages  and  lettuce*  never  '  drefled,  they  fay  he  is  cloathcd  with  the  fur  of  the  glutior 


and  the  fiery  coloured;  fo  that  the  Kamtfchadales,  and  even 
the  Rulfians,  find  great  difliculty  in  catching  thtm.  The 
fables  of  this  country  excel  thofe  found  in  any  other  place, 
both  in  largenefs,  thicknefs  of  hair,  and  brightnef;-.  Their 
furs  are  fold  at  a  great  price  in  China,  and  few  tf  them 
are  brought  into  Ruffia.  The  inhabitants  efteem  the  flefii 
very  delicious  eating.  Thefe  animals  are  in  greater  plsnty 
here  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  known  world. 

As  the  large  fpecies  of  marmottas  abourd  every  where 
in  Kamtfchatka,  their  fkins  are  ufed  by  the  Kcreki  for 
cloaths,  and  efteeined  no  difagreeable  drefs,  they  being 
b  th  light  and  warm,  and  at  a  diflance  their  back  re- 
femble  the  fpotted  feathers  of  birds.  When  thefe  ani- 
mals eat,  they  fit  upon  their  hind  legs  like  fquirrels,  and 
hold  their  food,  which  is  cedar-nuts,  berries,  and  roots, 
with  their  fore-feet.  They  are  pretty  to  look  at,  and  , 
make  a  loud  whiftling  noife. 

People  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  hunt 
ermines,  common  marmottas,  or  weazels,  except  they 
meef'O^th  them  by  chance;  but  there  is  an  animal  of  the 
weazle  kind,  called  the  glutton,  which  has  a  fine  fur,  fo 
highly  efteemed,  that  when  they  defcribe  a   mjn    richly 


grow  to  any  head  ;  and  peas  continue  in  flower  till  late  in 
the  harvell  without  yielding  pods;  but  turneps  and  ra- 
diflies  grow  very  well. 

They  have  feveral  medicinal  plants,  which  they  ufewith 
fuccef-  in  feveral  difeafes.  But  we  ought  not  to  omit  the 
Zi>ate,  which  contains  a  poifon  of  prodigious  ftrength  ; 
for  with  the  juice,  fqueczed  from  the  root  of  this  plant, 
they  anoint  the  points  of  their  darts  and  arrows,  which 
renders' the  wounds  they  give  incurable,  unjefs  the  poifon 
be  immediately  fucked  out:  if  this  be  negleded,  the  wound 
turns  blue  and  fwells,  and  the  patient  dies  within  two  days. 
Whales  of  the  largeft  fize,  on  being  flightly  wounded 
with  a  poifoned  weapon,  are  unable  to  bear  the  fea  ;  but 
foon  throw  themfelves  on  fhore,  where  they  expire  in 
great  agonies,  making  a  moft  terrible  bellowing. 

On  the  fea-Ihore  grows  a  whitilh  plant  refembling 
wheat,  of  which  they  make  mats  of  dift'erent  colours:  thefe 
ferve  for  coverings  and  curtains,  and  alfo  for  cloaks. 
They  alfo  make  baficets  and  bags  of  it  of  different  forts. 
It  liicewife  ferves  for  thatch.  The  natives  mow  it  down 
with  a  fcythe,  formed  of  a  (houlder-blade  of  a  whale, 
which  :hey  bring  to  a  good  edge  by  grinding  it  upon  a  ftone. 

A  plant  grows  in  the  marfhes  refembling  the  cyperoides, 
which  they  drefs  with  a  double-toothed  comb  of  bone, 
and  then  ufe  it  inftead  of  linen  to  wrap  up  their  children 
in  the  room  of  fwaddling  cloaths.  It  fupplics  the  place  of 
ftockings,  by  being  rolled  about  the  legs;  and,  from  the 
opinion  that  its  warmth  promotes  fruitfulnefs,  the  women 
wrap  it  round  their  bodies.  On  their  folemn  feftivals 
they  bind  garlands  of  it  round  the  heads  and  necks  of 
their  idols. 

But  no  plant  is  of  more  general  ufc  than  nettles,  of 
which  they  make  thread  and  form  their  nets  for  fifhing. 

The  grafs  grows  here  above  the  height  of  a  man,  and 
fo  faft,  that  it  may  be  mowed  thrice  in  a  fummer.  This 
makes  but  a  coarfc  fort  of  hay  ;  yet  the  cattle  are  large 
and  fat,  and  have  plenty  of  milk,  both  in  fummer  and 
winter. 

Befides  thefe  plants  theKamtfchadales  have  manyothers, 
to  all  which  they  give  names  ;  and  are  fo  well  acquainted 
with  their  feveral  properties,  with  the  diflPerent  degrees 
of  virtue  they  derive  from  the  various  foils  and  fituations 
in  which  they  grow  ;  with  the  proper  times  of  gathering 
the  feveral  fruits  and  other  produce,  as  is  furprifing  in  fiich 
a  nation  of  barbarians:  hence  they  have  this  advantage 
above  other  people,  that  they  can  every  where  find  food 
and  medicine;  and,  from  their  knowledge  and  experience, 
are  in  little  danger  from  the  noxious  plants. 

The  domeflic  animals  of  Kamtfchatka  are  cows,  horfes, 
rein-deer,  and  dogs. 

The  riches  of  the  coun  tryconfift  in  furs,  for  the  wild  beafls 
are  very  numerous ;  among  thefe  are  the  rein-deer,  wild  and 
tame,  fables,  foxes,  hares,  ermines,  marmottas,  weaz'.ls, 
&c.  Among  the  foxes  are  moft  of  the  ditterent  fpecies  found 
in  other  places,  as  the  black,  red,  fiery,  blue-breafted,  or 
marked  with  a  black  crofs,  the  chcfnut,  black  chefnut, 
and  fometimes  white  foxes.  The  moft  valuable  foxes  arc 
the  moft  cunning,  as  the  bluc-breafted,  the  black  chefnut, 


The  women  place  the  white  paws  of  this  animal  in  their 
hair,  and  efteem  them  very  ornamental.  Thefe  creatures 
are  furprifingly  dexterous  in  killing  of  deer  ;  they  climb 
up  a  tree,  carrying  with  them  {otic  of  the  mofs  the  deer 
are  ufed  to  eat.  This  they  drop  from  the  tree  ;  and  if  the 
deer  flops  to  eat  it,  they  throw  themfelvts  down  upon  his 
back,  and  faftening  between  the  horns,  tear  <  ut  his 
eyes,  and  put  him  to  fuch  pain,  that  he  ftrikes  His  head 
againft  the  trees,  either  to  eafe  himfelf  or  deftroy  his 
enemy,  till  he  falls  to  the  ground.  No  fooner  is  he 
brought  down  than  the  glutton  takes  off  his  flefli  f  om 
the  bones,  and  hides  it  in  the  earth,  to  prevent  its  being 
feized  by  any  other  aniinal.  They  deftroy  horfes  in  the 
fame  manner ;  yet  are  eafily  tamed,  and  taught  to  play 
feveral  tricks.  They  are  faid  to  eat  to  fuch  excefs,  as  to 
be  obliged  to  relieve  themfelves  by  fqueezing  their  bodies 
between  two  trees,  in  order  to  unburthen  the.r  bellies  of 
this  unfufFcrable  load  j  but  thofe  who  are  tamed  are  not 
fo  voracious. 

Bears  and  wolves  are  fo  exceeding  numerous,  that  they 
fill  the  fields  and  woods  like  cattle  ;  the  bears  during  the 
fummer,  and  the  wolves  during  the  winter.  The  bears  are 
neither  large  nor  fierce,  and  never  attack  any  man,  except 
they  find  him  aflecp,  and  then  they  feldom  kill  him;  but 
ufually  tear  the  fcaip  from  the  back  part  of  the  head  :  but 
when  fiercer  than  ordinary,  they  will  tear  off  fome  of  the 
flefhy  parts,  but  not  eat  them.  It  is  remarkable,  that  thefe 
bears  will  not  hurt  women,  but  go  about  with  them  like 
tame  animals,  efpecially  when  they  gather  berries.  In- 
deed they  fometimes  eat  the  berries  ttie  women  have  ga- 
thered, which  is  the  only  injury  they  receive  from  them. 

In  the  feafun,  when  the  fifh  come  in  vaft  fhoals  into  the 
rivers,  the  bears  come  down  from  the  mountains  and  fettle 
in  places  proper  for  catching  them  ;  when  they  take  fuch 
quantities,  that  they  only  eat  the  heads,  negle(5ling  the 
bodies ;  and  when  the  fifh  have  retired  back  to  the  fea, 
they  are  glad  to  cat  what  they  formerly  defpifed.  It  is  not 
unufual  for  them  to  fteal  fiftr  from  the  fifhing-huts  of  the 
Collacks,  though  a  woman  is  always  left  to  watch  them  j 
but  they  never  hurt  her. 

The  Kamtfchadales  efteem  the  flefli  and  fat  of  the  bears 
their  moft  delicious  food;  of  their  fkins  they  make  their 
beds  and  coverings,  caps,  gloves,  and  dogs  collars.  Some- 
times they  faften  them  to  the  foles  of  their  feet,  to  pre- 
vent their  Aiding  on  the  ice,  and  with  their  (houlder- 
blade-bones  made  fharp  they  cut  grafs.  In  fummer  they 
ufe  the  guts  to  cover  their  faces  to  keep  cff  the  fun. 

The  wolves  rcfemble  thofe  in  other  places,  and  their 
furs  are  much  efteemed  for  cloaths;  but  by  their  cunning 
and  fiercenefs  they  do  the  inhabitants  more  injury  than 
their  furs  are  worth;  for  they  not  only  kill  the  wild  deer, 
but  herds  of  the  tame,  though  they  are  always  guarded. 

The  deer  and  ftone-rams  are  the  moft  ufetul  of  all  the 
animals  in  this  country,  their  fkins  being  moft  ufed  in 
cloathing.  The  deer  live  in  mofTy  places,  and  the  wild 
rams  upon  the  moft  lofty  mountains:  thefe  lefcmble  goats, 
but  their  hair  is  like  that  of  the  deer.  The  horns  of  thofe 
that  are  of  full  age  weigh  each  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
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pounds:  ihey  run  with  great  fwiftnefs,  throwing  their 
twiited  horns  back  upon  their  fhoulders,  fpringing  over  the 
rocics,  and  (kipping  along  the  narrow  ridges  of  the  preci- 
pices. The  fat  upon  their  haunches  fquals  that  of  the 
deer,  and  the  Re{h  is  moft  delicious  food.  Cloaths  made 
of  their  (kins  are  very  warm.  Of  the  horns  are  made 
fpoons,  ladles,  and  other  utenfils ;  and  when  the  Kamt 
fchadales  travel,  they  ilick  an  entire  horn  in  their  girdles, 
which  I'erves  for  a  bottle. 

The  dogs  of  this  country  refemble  the  village  dogs  of  Eu- 
rope, and  arc  white,  black,  fpotted,  or  grey,  like  the  wolves; 
but  brown  or  other  colours  are  very  rare  :  thefe  dogs  are 
efteemed  fwifter  and  longer-lived  than  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries, which  may  be  attributed  to  their  food.  In  the 
fprinij;  they  run  at  liberty,  feeding  upon  what  they  get  in 
the  fields,  wiiere  they  fcratch  up  the  ground  for  mice, 
and  catch  fifh  in  the  rivers.  The  Kamtfchadales  call 
them  home  in  October,  and  they  are  tied  up  till  they  lofe 
much  of  their  fat,  in  order  that  they  m.ay  be  lighter  for  the 
road  ;  when  nothing  is  to  be  heard  night  nor  day  but  their 
howling.  In  the  winter  they  are  fed  with  fiili-bones  and 
opana,  which  is  thus  prepared  :  they  pour  water  inio  a  large 
trough,  into  which  they  throw  (ome  ladlefulls  of  rotten 
fiih,.  prepared  in  pits  for  that  purpofe,  adding  fome  f;fh- 
bones,  and  heating  the  whole  with  red-hot  ftones  till  the 
fiih  and  bones  are  boiled.  They  are  fed  only  at  night, 
which  makes  them  fleep  well ;  but  they  never  give  them 
any  in  the  day  when  they  are  to  travel,  becaufe  it  would 
render  them  heavy  and  lazy  ;  though  if  they  are  ever  fo 
hungry,  they  will  not  eat  bread. 

Dog'  are  abfolutely  neceflary  in  Kamtfchatka  for  draw- 
ing the  fledges  over  the  fnow  ;  for  had  they  plenty  of 
horfes,  they  could  feldom  be  ul'ed  in  winter,  on  account 
of  the  great  depth  of  the  fnow  and  the  number  of  hills  and 
rivers.  Befides,  in  the  greatcfl:  florm,  when  a  man  can- 
not fee  the  path,  or  even  keep  his  eyes  open,  they  feldom 
mifs  their  way  ;  and  if  they  fliould,  they  foon  find  it  again 
by  their  fmell. 

Thofe  bred  to  hunt  the  deer,  fables,  foxes,  and  wild 
rams,  are  fometimes  fed  with  jackdaws,  which  are  thought 
to  make  their  fcent  the  ftronger  in  fmelling  out  birds  and 
wild  hearts.  Their  fkins  are  alfo  ufed  for  cloaths,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  the  white  dogs,  with  which  all  their  gar- 
ments are  trimmed. 

There  are  three  forts  of  rats,  thofe  in  the  huts,  where 
they  run  about  without  fear,  and  live  upon  ofFals;  another 
fort  live  in  the  fields,  and,  like  the  drones  among  the  bees, 
Heal  their  food  from  the  third  kind,  which  alfo  live  in  the 
fields,  woods,  and  high  mountains,  in  a  kind  of  commu- 
nity, having  very  neat  nefts,  which  are  large,  and  divided 
into  different  apartments  fpread  with  grafs  ;  in  fome  of 
which  they  ftore  up  roots  of  feveral  kinds,  which  they 
gather  with  great  labour  in  fummer,  and  lay  up  againft 
winter;  dragging  them  out  in  dry  fun-fhiny  weather,  in 
order  to  dry  them.  All  the  fummer  they  live  upon  berries 
and  fuch  other  food  as  they  can  find,  never  touching 
their  winter-provifions  while  any  is  to  be  procured  in  the 
fields. 

Thefe  change  their  habitations,  and  fometimes  they  all 
leave  Kamtfchatka,  which  the  Karntfchadales  imagine 
forebodes  a  rainy  fealbn,  and  a  bad  year  for  hunting  ;  but 
when  they  return,  they  expe£l  a  fine  one,  and  a  good  year 
for  the  chace,  and  therefore  exprefles  are  fent  to  all  parts 
with  the  good  news. 

They  always  depart  in  thefpring;  firft  afTembling  in 
great  numbers.  They  fleer  their  courfe  due  weft,  crofling 
rivers,  lakes,  and  even  arms  of  the  fea ;  and  when  they 
reach  the  (here,  fpentwith  fatigue,  they  lie  as  if  dead  up- 
on the  banks,  till  recovering  their  ftrength,  they  again 
purfue  their  march.  They  have  nothing  to  fear  on  the 
land  ;  their  greateft  danger  is,  left  fome  ravenous  fifh  fhould 
devour  them.  The  Kamtfchadales,  on  finding  them  weak 
on  the  banks,  give  them  any  afllftance  in  their  power. 
From  the  river  Pengin  they  march  fouthward,  and  about 
the  middle  of  July  ufually  reach  Ochotfka  and  Judoma. 
Their  troop  is  (bmetimes  (o  numerous,  that  travellers  are 
obliged  to  wait  two  hours  for  their  paffing  by.  They 
ufually  return  to  Kamtfchatka  about  the  month  of  Oilober. 
It  is  extremely  furprifing  that  fuch  fmail  animals  are  able 
to  pafs  over  fuch  an  immenfe  tradt  of  land;  and  nothing 


can  be  more  admirable  than  the  order  and  regularity  they 
obferve  in  their  march. 

The  amphibious  animals  of  Kamtfchatka  are  of  many 
different  kinds.  The  manati,  or  fea-cow,  never  comes 
upon  the  fhore,  but  lives  conftantly  in  the  water  Though 
this  animal  has  the  name  of  fea-cow,  it  refembles  the  cow 
only  in  its  fnout,  and  has  neither  horns,  ftraight  ears,  nor 
hoofs.  It  is  an  animal  like  a  feal,  only  it  is  incomparably 
larger;  it  being  about  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  fome 
of  them  weigh  eight  thoufand  pounds.  Its  Ikin  is  black 
and  thick  like  the  bark  of  an  aged  oak,  and  fo  tough  and 
hard,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  cut  with  an  ax.  Its  head  is 
fmall  in  proportion  to  its  body,  and  falls  off  from  the  neck 
to  the  fnout,  which  is  white  and  rough,  with  white  whifkers 
about  nine  inches  long,  inftead  of  teeth,  it  has  two  flat 
white  bones,  one  above,  the  other  below.  Its  noftrils, 
which  are  near  the  end  of  the  fnout,  are  within  rough  and 
hairy.  Its  eyes,  which  are  placed  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 
noftrils,  are  black,  and  no  larger  than  thofe  of  a  fheep, 
which  is  remarkable  in  a  creatu-re  jof  fo  monftrous  a  fize. 
It  has  neither  eye-brows  nor  eye-ltflies,  and  its  ears  are 
only  fmall  openings;  its  neck  can  fcarcely  be  diCc  )vered, 
the  head  and  body  being  fo  clofely  joined  :  but  there  are 
fome  vertebrje  which  enable  it  to  turn  its  head,  and  to 
hang  it  down  in  feeding  like  a  cow.  The  body  is  round 
like  that  of  a  feal,  anJ  the  female  has  two  teats  on  her 
breaft.  The  tail  is  thick  and  a  little  bent  towards  the  end, 
and  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  fins  of  a  fifh.  It  has  two 
fins  under  its  neck,  about  twenty-'. ne  inches  long;  ihefe 
it  ufes  like  hands,  with  which  it  fwims,  and  takes  hold 
of  the  rocks  with  fuch  force,  that,  on  its  being  dra^^ged 
from  thence  with  h  oks,  it  will  leave  the  fkm  benind  ; 
thefe  fins  are  fometimes  divided  in  two,  but  t'lis  feems  to 
be  only  accidental. 

Thefe  animals  in  calm  weather  fwim  in  droves  near  the 
mouths  of  the  riv  rs  ;  and  though  the  dams  oblige  their 
young  to  fwim  bef  re  them,  they  are  covered  on  ail  fides 
by  the  reft  of  the  herd,  and  conftantly  fwim  in  tht-  middle. 
They  live  in  fan  Ici,  confiftingof  a  male,  a  lemale  lome 
half  grown,  and  one  fmall  calf.  They  bring  forth  in 
harveft,  and  never  have  above  one  at  a  time. 

I^hey  are  almoft  con'inually  eating  ;  and,  as  they  feldom 
lift  their  heads  above  the  water,  any  one  may  go  among 
them  in  boats,  and  carry  off  what  he  pleafes :  they  feed 
upon  feveral  forts  of  fea-weed,  and  have  their  backs  and 
fides  above  water,  upon  which  flocks  of  crows  fettle  to 
pick  oft  the  vermin  they  find  there. 

They  are  caught  with  great  iron  hooks,  fomewhat  re« 
fembling  the  fluke  of  a  fmall  anchor.  Thefe  are  carried  by 
a  man  in  a  boat,  with  three  or  four  rowers ;  who,  on  his 
coming  among  the  herd,  ftrikes  the  hook  into  one  of  them  ; 
then  about  thirty  men  upon  the  fhore,  who  hold  one  end 
of  the  rope  that  is  faftened  to  the  hook,  draw  the  manati 
towards  the  land  ;  while  thofe  in  the  b  at  ftab  and  cut 
the  animal  till  it  dies.  When  one  of  them  ftruggles  to 
clear  himfelf  of  the  hook,  thofe  of  the  herd  that  are  neareft 
come  to  his  alTiftance ;  fome  frequently  overfet  the  boat 
by  getting  under  it ;  and  others  ftrive  to  remove  the  hook 
by  ftriking  it  with  their  tails,  which  fometimes  fucceeds. 
The  male  and  female  have  fuch  an  afFedtion  for  each  other, 
that  when  one  of  them  has  in  vain  ufed  every  method  in 
its  power  to  give  alTiftance,  it  follows  the  body,  after  it  is 
killed,  to  the  very  fhore  ;  and  has  fometimes  been  obferved 
to  remain  by  it  two  or  three  days. 

Their  flefti,  when  thoroughly  boiled,  has  a  good  tafte, 
and  lefembles  that  of  beef;  the  fat  of  the  young  eats  like 
that  of  pork,  and  the  lean  like  veal. 

The  number  of  feals  in  the  feasand  lakes  of  Kamtfchatka 
is  fo  great,  that  all  the  iilands  and  fand-banks  are  covered 
with  them.  There  are  r-ckoned  four  forts  of  this  animal, 
the  largeft  of  which  is  caught  from  thefifty-fixth  tothefixty- 
fourth'ilegree  of  north  latitude,  and  differs  from  the  others 
only  in  its  bulk,  which  exceeds  that  of  a  large  ox.  The 
fecond  fpecies,  which  is  of  the  fize  of  a  yearimg  bullock, 
has  afkin  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  tygtr;  it  having  fpots 
of  an  equal  fize  on  the  back,  with  a  white  and  yellowifli 
belly  ;  but  the  young  are  as  white  as  fnow.  The  third 
(ort  is  lefs  than  the  former,  and  has  a  yellowifti  fkin,  with 
large  cherry-coloured  circles.  The  fourth  is  of  a  whitifh 
colour.     No  animal  has  a  more  dlfagreeabJe  cry  than  that 
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of  the  feals,  and  their  noife  is  inceflant.  When  the  tide 
goes  out,  they  lie  upon  dry  rocks,  and  in  play  pufh  one 
another  into  the  water;  but  they  no  fooner  begin  to  be 
angry,  thjn  they  wound  each  other  with  their  teeth. 

There  are  different  ways  of  killing  them  :  on  fhore,  they 
furprife  them  afleep,  and  difpatch  them  with  clubs  :  in 
the  rivers  they  fhoot  them  with  guns,  taking  care  to  hit 
the  head  ;  for  a  hundred  bullets  in  any  other  part  would 
have  no  effect,  as  they  all  lodge  in  the  fat  with  which  the 
body  is  covered.  When  they  find  them  afleep  with  their 
fnout  upon  the  ice,  they  drive  a  knife  through  it,  faftened 
to  a  long  thong,  by  which  they  drag  out  the  animal. 

Of  the  flcins'of  the  larger  fort  they  make  foles  for  their 
fhoes,  and  by  joining  feveral  of  them  together,  make  boats 
of  different  fizes,  fome  of  which  are  fo  large  as  to  carry 
thirty  men  :  thefe  are  lighter  and  fwifter  than  thofe  made 
of  wood.  The  natives  efleem  the  fat  fuch  a  delicacy,  that 
they  have  it  at  every  feaft  :  it  alfo  fcrves  for  making  can- 
dles. They  dry  the  flcfh  in  the  fun,  or  boil  it  when  frefli ; 
but  when  they  have  great  quantities,  they  bake  and  fmoke 
it :  for  this  purpofe  they  dig  a  large  pit,  and  pave  the  bot- 
tom with  flones;  then  filling  it  with  wood,  light  it  below, 
and  continue  to  add  fuel  till  it  is  as  hot  as  an  oven.  After- 
wards taking  out  all  the  afhes,  and  laying  a  layer  of  grecji 
poplar  wood  at  the  bottom,  they  put  another  of  feal's  flefh 
or  fat,  each  fcparately,  and  thus  alternately  wood  and  flefli 
till  the  pit  be  filled  :  then  they  cover  it  with  grafs  and  earth 
to  keep  in  the  heat;  and  fome  hours  after  taking  out  the 
fat  and  flefli,  they  lay  it  up  for  the  winter.  It  is  laid,  that 
when  the  flcfh  and  fat  is  thus  prepared,  it  taftes  much 
better  than  when  boiled,  and  will  keep  a  whole  year  with- 
out fpoiling. 

Sea-horfcs  only  appear  in  the  moft  northerly  parts  of 
Kamtfchatka  ;  their  teeth  are  what  is  called  fifh-bone, 
and  their  |)rice  depends  on  their  fize  and  weight  ;  the 
dcareft  weigh  about  twenty  pounds  each;  but  thev  are 
feldom  fo  large,  and  commonly  weigh  about  five  or  fix 
pounds. 

In  fpring  and  in  September  are  caught  the  fea-cats, 
which  are  thus  called  at  Kamtfchatka,  from  long  h.iirs 
Handing  out  on  both  fides  of  the  mouth  like  thole  of  cats. 
Dampier,  who  faw  them  in  the  South  Sea,  has  defcribed 
them  under  the  name  of  fea-bears.  The  largeft  wejgh 
about  eight  thoufaiid  weight.  Moft  of  the  females  taken 
in  fpring  are  pregnant ;  and  thofe  that  are  near  the  time  of 
bringing  forth  their  young,  are  immediately  opened,  and 
the  young  ones  fkinned.  They  breed  on  the  neighbour- 
ing coaft  of  America,  where  they  nurfe  their  younsj  three 
months,  and  then  return  with  them  at  the  end  of  the  fum- 
mcr.  The  ftmales  give  fuck  with  two  teats  placed  be- 
tween their  hinder-legs ;  but  they  have  feldom  more  than 
one  at  a  time.  The  young  fee  when  they  arc  whelped. 
Their  eyes  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  an  ox,  and  they  have 
thirty-two  teeth,  belidcs  two  tufks  on  each  fid:,  which 
begin  to  appear  the  fourth  day  after  their  birth.  At  firlt 
their  colour  is  a  dark  blue,  but  in  four  or  five  days  grey 
hairs  begin  to  appear,  and  in  a  month's  time  their  belly 
is  black  and  grey.  The  male  is  larger  and  blacker  ih:ni 
the  female,  which  turns  almoft  blue  as  flie  grows  up,  and 
has  only  giey  fpots  between  her  four  legs. 

The  male  and  female  are  fc)  different  in  their  form  and 
flrength,  that  tliey  feem  different  animals  :  and  befides,  the 
former  are  fierce,  and  the  latter  mild  and  fearful.  The 
male  has  from  eight  to  fifty  females,  of  whom  he  is  fo 
jealous,  that  he  will  not  allow  any  other  to  come  near 
them:  and  though  many  thoufands  lie  on  the  fhore,  every 
family  lives  apart,  the  male  with  h:s  females,  young  ones, 
and  thofe  of  a  year  old  that  have  not  )et  attached  them- 
fclvcs  to  any  male;  fo  that  the  family  fometimes  confifts 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Thofe  that  are  old,  or  have 
no  miflrcis,  live  by  themfelvcs,  and  fome  lie  afleep  a  whole 
month  without  nourifhment :  iheie  are  fiercer  than  any  of 
the  red.  They  attack  all  that  pal's  by,  and  will  rather  die 
than  retire.  On  feeing  a  man  approach  them,  fome  rufh 
upon  him,  and  others  lie  ready  to  fupport  them.  They 
bite  the  (tones  that  are  thrown  at  them,  and  rufh  with  re- 
doubled violence  on  him  that  throws  them.  Even  if  you 
itiikcout  their  teeth  with  Hones,  or  put  out  their  eyes, 
they  will  not  fly;  and  indeed  they  dare  not,  for  every  (tcp 
they  meet  a  new  enemy;  fo  that  if  the  fea-cat  could  fave 
himfelf  from  man,  his  own  brethren  would  dtftroy  him  ; 


for  if  any  one  feenis  to  be  driven  back  ever  fo  little,  others 
approach  to  prevent  his  running  ;  and  if  he  appears  to  dc- 
fign  it,  fall  upon  him.  Sometimes  they  are  feen  fighting 
for  a  mile  together,  and  then  one  may  pafs  them  without 
the  kaft  danger.  If  two  fall  upon  one,  others  advance  to 
fupport  the  weakeft ;  for  they  will  not  allow  of  an  unequal 
combat.  While  thefe  battles  continue,  thofe  that  are 
fwimming  in  the  fea  raife  their  heads  and  look  at  the  com- 
batants, and  at  length  come  and  iiicreafe  the  number. 

When  only  two  of  them  fight,  the  battle  frequently 
lafts  an  hour;  fometimes  they  reft,  lying  by  each  other, 
then  both  rife  at  once  and  renew  the  engagement.  When 
fighting  they  hold  up  their  heads,  and  turn  them  afide,  to 
eicape  a  blow;  for  while  their  (trength  is  equal,  they 
fight  only  with  their  f  jre-paws  ;  but  one  of  them  no  fooner 
becomes  weak,  than  the  other  feizing  him  with  his  teeth, 
throws  him  on  the  ground.  The  lookers  on  then  come 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  vanquiflied. 

Their  moft  bloody  battles  are  on  account  of  their 
females,  when  one  endeavours  to  carry  off  the  miitrefs  of 
another,  or  his  young  females.  They  alfo  quarrel  when 
one  comes  too  near  the  place  of  another. 

Though  the  male  is  fond  of  his  young,  both  they  antl 
the  large  females  fear  him  extremely.  If  a  man  endeavours 
to  take  a  young  one,  the  male  defends  it,  and  allows  the 
(cmale  to  cfcape  with  the  young  one  ;  but  if  fhe  drops  it 
out  of  her  mouth,  the  male  leaves  his  enemy,  and  feizing 
up;in  her  with  his  teeth,  beats  her  againlt  the  Hones  till 
fhe  lies  down  as  if  dead  ;  but  fhe  no  fooner  recovers,  than 
crawling  to  his  feet,  (he  licks  and  wafhts  them  v.'ith  her  tears 
that  flow  in  abundance;  while  the  male  (talking  about, 
gnafhes  his  teeth,  and  toffeshis  head  like  a  bear. 

They  fwlm  exceeding  fa(t .  and  when  they  happen  to  be 
wounded  at  fea,  feize  the  boats  of  the  fifliers  with  their 
teeth,  and  drag  them  along  fo  fwiftly,  that  they* feem  to 
fly  and  not  to  fwim  upon  the  water.  The  boat  is  by  this 
means  frequently  overfer,  and  the  people  drowned. 

The  fea-beavers  refemblc  the  others  only  in  their  downy 
hair;  they  are  as  lar^e  as  the  fea-cats ;  their  head  re- 
fcmbles  that  of  the  bear,  and  their  fliape  the  feal;  their 
teeth  are  fmall  ;  their  fore-feet  are  longer  than  thofe  be- 
hind ;  their  tail  is  flat,  fhort,  and  fliarp  towards  the  point ; 
and  their  hair  thick  and  black  :  but  that  of  the  old  ones 
turns  grey.  This  animal  is  fo  peaceable,  that  it  never 
makes  any  refiftance,  and  only  endeavours  to  efcape  by 
flight.  The  females  are  fond  of  their  young,  and  carry 
thofe  that  cannot  fwim  upon  their  belly,  holding  them 
with  their  fore-feet,  and  fwimming  on  their  back.  When 
purfued  by  the  fifhermen,  they  never  quit  their  young  till 
the  laft  extremity  ;  and  (hould  they  h,ippen  to  flip  out  of 
their  paws,  they  inftantly  return  to  take  theni  up  again  i 
therefore  the  fifhtrs  endeavour  to  kill  or  catch  the  young, 
as  the  mod  effeiSliial  method  of  taking  their  dams. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  birds  at  Kamtfchatka,  but 
the  natives  are  not  (killed  in  catchin;;  them.  Sea-fowl 
appear  in  great  plenty  about  the  coaft  of  the  Eaftern  Ocean. 
Among  thel'e  are  the  pufiins,  which  are  fomewhat  fmaller 
than  a  tame  duck:  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  blueifh 
black,  the  back  is  alfo  black,  the  belly  and  all  below 
white  ;  its  bill  and  legs  are  red,  and  its  feet  webbed. 
Another  fpecies  of  them  is  all  black,  but  has  two  yel- 
lowilh  white  tufts,  which  lie  upon  its  head  like  locks 
of  hair. 

1  he  cormorants  here  are  of  two  kinds,  and  about  the 
fize  of  a  gooi'e;  they  have  a  ftratght  reddifh  bill,  about 
five  inches  long,  and  four  noflrils.  Their  eyes  are  black, 
their  legs  are  covered  with  hair  to  the  knees,  and  their 
toes  are  of  a  blueifh  colour,  and  are  webbed  ;  their  tails  aie 
eight  inches  It^ng,  and  their  wings  extend  above  a  fathom. 
They  are  fometimes  fpeckkd.  They  fly  (low  when  hungry; 
but  when  full,  cannot  rife  from  the  ground  :  and  having 
eat  too  much,  they  eafe  their  flomachs  by  throwing 
is  up. 

The  natives  have  a  Angular  way  of  catching  them  :  they 
faften  a  hook  to  a  long  cord,  baiting  it  with  a  whole  fi(h, 
and  then  throw  it  into  the  fea:  the  cormor.ints  gathering 
about  it  in  flocks  quarrel  for  the  prize,  till  it  is  (wallowed 
by  the  (tronge(t,  which  is  then  diawn  afhore. 

There  arc  other  cormorants  that  frequent  the  rivers^ 
and  have  a  forked  tail  like  that  of  a  fwallow. 
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The  glupifha  are  of  itie  fize  of  the  river-cormorants,  I 
and  are  found  on  high  fteep  places  upon  the  rocky  iflands. 
Their  colours  are  grey,  white,  anJ  black.  They  are 
perhaps  called  slupilha,  or  foolifh,  from  tneir  frequently 
flying  into  the  bnats.  Their  bills  are  crooked  and  yel- 
lowifh;  their  eyes  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  an  owl ;  and 
they  are  often  fpotted  with  white. 

There  are  great  plenty  in  Kamtfchatka  of  a  fowl  called 
urile,  and  by  fome  writers  the  lea-raven.  It  is  of  the 
fize  of  i\  common  goofe,  with  a  long  neck  and  fmull 
head  :  the  feathers  on  the  body  are  black,  but  thofe  of  the 
thighs  are  white,  and  long  white  feathers  like  hairs  are 
fcattered  on  its  neck.  It  has  a  red  membrane  round  the 
eyes,  a  firaight  bill,  black  above  and  tediliiyi  below,  and 
its  feet  are  black  and  webbed.  It  feeds  upon  hfli,  which 
it  fwallows  whole ;  and  in  the  night-time  thel'e  fowls 
ftand  in  rows  upon  the  edges  of  the  clifts,  from  which 
they  frequently  fall  in  their  deep  into  the  water. 

Swans  are  very  common  here  both  in  lummer  and  win- 
ter ;  the  natives  hunt  them  with  dogs  when  they  are 
moulting,  and  kill  tiiem  with  clubs. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  geefe  which  come  to  Kamt- 
fchatka in  May,  and  depart  in  October.  There  are  like- 
wife  many  kinds  of  ducks. 

in  this  country  are  alfo  many  widgeons,  partridges, 
fnipes,  larks,  cuckows,  fwallows,  ravens,  magpyes,  crows, 
hawks,  and  eagles. 

As  to  the  fiflies,  whales  frequently  come  clofe  to  the 
very  fliore,  per.-iaps  to  rub  ofF  the  fhell-fifh  which  adhere 
to  their  bodies,  ^iid  are  very  troublefome  to  them.  Thefe 
whales  are  from  feven  to  fifteen  fathoms  in  length.  The 
Kamtfchadales  obtain  many  advantages  from  the  whales  : 
they  make  fhoe-foles  and  ftraps  of  the  fkin  j  they  eat  the 
fiefn  and  fat,  and  the  lafl  they  alfo  burn  ;  they  make  nets 
of  the  beard,  and  alfo  few  their  boats  with  it;  they  form 
a  kind  of  fledge  out  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  likcwife  make 
of  it  knife-handles  and  rings.  Of  the  inteftines  they 
make  veffels,  of  the  nerves  they  make  ropes,  and  of  the 
vcrtebrse  feats.  The  moft  delicate  pieces  of  the  whale 
are  the  tongue  and  the  fins. 

There  are  alfo  a  large  kind  of  falmon,  cod,  fkate,  red 
fi(h,  the  humpback  turbot,  herring,  lampreys,  and  manv 
other  forts,  which  come  from  the  fea  in  fuch  numbers, 
that  they  frequently  ftcp  the  courfe  of  the  rivers,  and 
caufe  them  to  overflow  their  banks;  and  when  the  waters 
retire,  a  furprillng  quantity  of  dead  fifh  remain  on  the 
fhcu'e,  which  caufe  an  intolerable  ilench. 


SECT.    IV. 

Of  the  Natives  of  Karntfcbatka.  Their  Perfons,  Drefs,  Huts, 
Manners,  and  Cujtoms ;  particularly  their  Marriages,  the 
Birth  cf  their  Children,  their  Dlfcafes, '  and  Treatment  of 
the  Dead.  Their  Entertainments,  and  their  Manner  of 
travelling  in  Sledges  drawn  by  Dogs. 

THE  natives  are  divided  into  three  different  people, 
the  Kamtfchadales,  who  live  upon  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  peninl'ula  of  Kamtfchatka;  the  Koreki,  who  inhabit 
the  northern  parts  on  the  coall  of  the  Penfchinfka  Sea,  and 
along  the  fhore  of  the  Eaftern  Ocean,  almolt  to  the  river 
Anadir ;  and  the  Kuriles,  who  inhabit  the  fecond  Kurilfkoy 
ifland,  and  the  other  iflands  that  extend  fouthward  to  thofe 
of  Japan.  The  Koreki  are  again  divided  into  two  nations, 
one  called  the  fixed  Kcreki,  and  the  other  the  Rein-deer 
Koreki  ;  the  former  living  near  the  rivers  like  the 
Kamtfchadales,  and  the  other  wandering  with  their  herds. 
Their  languages  are  different,  and  they  cannot  underftand 
each  other.  The  inhabitants  of  Kamtfchatka  have  three 
languages,  that  of  the  Kamtfchadales,  the  Koreki,  and 
the  Kuriles,  each  of  which  has  different  dialedls. 

The  Kamtfchadales,  like  the  Mongol  Tartars,  are  of. 
a  fmall  ftature  and  fwarthy  :  they  have  black  hair,  a  broad 
face,  a  fharp  nofe,  with  hollow  eyes,  and  fmall  and  thin 
eyebrows,  and  their  arms  and  legs  are  flender.  Though 
in  their  appearance  they  refemble  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Siberia ;  yet  the  faces  of  the  Kamtfchadales  are  fhorter 
than  thofe  of  the  other  Siberians,  their  cheeks  are  more 
fwelling,  their  mouths  are  large,  and  their  fhoulders  broad, 
particularly  thofe  who  inhabit  the  fea  coaft. 
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Their  cloaths  are  generally  made  of  the  (kins  of  deer, 
dogs,  and  feveral  other  land  and  fea  animals,  and  even 
of  the  fkins  of  birds  ;  and  it  is  not  unui'ual  with  them  to 
ufe  thofe  of  different  animals  in  the  fame  garment.  They 
commonly  wear  two  coats,  the  under  coa"t  with  the  hairy 
fide  inwards,  and  the  upper  with  the  hair  outwards  :  for 
theie  lafl  they  choofe  black,  white,  or  fpeckled  (kins. 
The  fkirts  of  fome  are  of  an  equal  length,  and  thofe  of 
others  are  long  behind  and  in  the  form  of  a  train.  The 
fleeves  of  the  upper  coat  are  very  long,  (o  as  to  hang  be- 
low the  knee;  and  it  has  a  hood,  whTch,  in  bad  wealher, 
they  put  over  their  heads.  They  border  their  coat  with 
•.vhite  dog  fkin,  and  upon  their  backs  few  fmall  fhreds  of 
different  coloured  Ikins  or  filk. 

Thefe  garments  are  worn  both  by  men  and  women  ■  but 
the  latter  commonly  wear  at  home  in  the  houfea  waiffcoat 
and  drawers  fcvved  together.  The  houfhold  habit  of  the  • 
men  is  a  leather  girdle,  with  a  bag  before  and  a  leathern 
girdle  behind.  Their  feet  and  icrgs  are  coveted  with  dif- 
ferent forts  of  fkins.  During  the  rains  cf  fummcr  they 
wear  leal-fkins,  with  the  hair  outwards,  but  they  are  ge- 
nerally covered  with  the  fkin  of  the  legs  of  rein-ueer. 
They  wear  caps,  and  in  fummer  a  kind  of  hats  of  birch- 
bark  tied  about  their  heads;  and  the  Kuriles  have  caps  of 
plaited  grafs:  however,  round  the  Rufiian  fettlements  the 
antient  drefs  is  laid  afide,  and  the  women  wear  Ih'ft?, 
ruffles,  caps,  waiftcoats,  and  ribbons.  fhey  even  do  all 
their  work  in  mittens;  and  though  they  fonr.erly  never 
waflied  their  faces,  they  now  ufe  white  and  red  paint. 

But  ftill  the  diftant  inhabitants  never  wafh  their  hands 
and  face,  nor  cut  their  nails.  They  eat  out  of  the  fame 
difh  as  the  dogs,  and  yet  never  wafh  it;  and  every  ttiing 
about  them  ftinks  of  hfh.  They  never  comb  their  heads, 
but  both  men  and  women  plait  their  hair  in  two  locks, 
binding  the  ends  with  fmall  cords;  and  when  anv  hair 
ftarts  out,  they  fallen  it  dole  with  thread:  by  this  means 
they  are  fo  exceflive  loufy,  that  they  can  fcrape  off  the 
vermin,  which  they  are  fo  nally  as  to  eat. 

Their  manners  are  extremely  unpolilhed,  for  they  never 
ufe  any  civil  falutation,  never  take  off  their  caps,  nor 
bow  to  each  other,  and  their  difcuurfe  betrays  the  moft 
ftupid  ignorance  ;  yet  upon  many  occafions  they  appear 
curious  and  irquifitive.  ■  .    .  , 

They  live  under  ground,  where  they  build  their  huts 
in  the  following  manner:  having  dug  a  hole  about  five 
feet  deep,  and  of  a  breadth  and  length  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  perfons  defigned  to  live  in  it,  they  fix  at  the 
corners  four  pieces  of  timber,  upon  which  they  place 
beams,  and  upon  them  form  their  roof  or  ceilincr,  only 
leaving  in  the  middle  an  opening,  which  ferves  both  for  a 
window  and  chimney.  This  building  they  cover  with 
grafs  and  earth,  fo  that  it  refembles  a  round  hillock.  The 
room  below  is  an  oblong  fquare,  and  the  fire-place  is  in 
one  of  the  long  fides.  Round  thefe  huts  they  make 
benches,  on  which  each  family  lies  feparately  ;  but  there 
are  no  benches  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  fire,  for  there  they 
place  their  kitchen  furniture,  and  drefs  vi£luals  for  them- 
felves  and  dogs.  In  fome  huts  inftead  of  benches  the 
place  is  floored  with  wood,  and  covered  with  mats ;  the 
walls  are  alio  adorned  with  mats.  Thefe  huts  are  entered 
by  ladders,  which  are  commonly  placed  near  the  hearth  j 
t^  that  when  there  is  a  good  fire,  the  ladder  becomes  fo  hot,' 
and  the  fmoke  fo  thick,  that  any  one  not  inured  to  it- 
would  be  fuffocated  ;  but  they  find  no  difliculty  in  going 
in  and  out  :  and  though  they  only  fix  their  toes  on  the 
Heps  of  the  ladder,  they  mount  like  fquirrels. 

The  Kamtfchadales  live  all  the  winter  in  thefe  huts,  and 
in  fummer  have  others,  which  ferve  them  alfo  for  ware- 
houfes.  Thefe  are  thus  made :  nine  pillars,  about  four 
yards  long,  or  more,  are  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  bound  to- 
gether with  beams  laid  over  them :  upon  thefe  they  form  a 
floor,  and  from  thence  raife  a  fharp  roof,  rifing  from  each 
fide  up  to  a  point  in  the  middle,  and  thatched  with  grafs. 
On  each  fide  there  's  a  door  oppofite  to  each  other. 

Thefe  fummcr  huts  thus  placed  high  above  the  ground, 
are  more  convenient  in  fummer  than  thofe  formed  beneath 
it,  on  account  of  the  frequent  rains,  which  would  fpoil  all 
their  fifh,  were  it  not  preferved  in  luch  places;  and  if 
they  were  not  fo  high,  the  wild  beads  would  plunder  them; 
for,  notwithftanding  all  their  care,  the  bears  fometimes 
climb  up,  and  force  their  way  into  thefe  flore-houfes, 
X  efpecially 
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efpecially  in  the  time  of  harveft,  when  the  fifh  and  berries 
grow  fcarce.  Thefe  are  built  round  their  winter  habita- 
tions. 

The  fouthern  Kamtfchadales  generally  build  their  vil- 
Jages  in  thick  woods,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the 
fea,  and  their  furhmer  habitations  near  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  ;  but  thoCe  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Eaftern 
Ocean  and  the  Fenfchinfka  fea  build  their  villages  near  the 
fhore.  Their  houfliold  furniture  conlifts  in  diflies,  troughs, 
bowls,  and  cans^ 

When  a  Kamtfchadale  intends  to  marry,  he  fecks  for  a 
bride  in  fomc  of  the  neighbouring  villagts,  feldom  in  his 
own;  and  when  he  has  tound  one  to  his  mind,  he  imme- 
diately fisrTiifies  his  intentia>  to  the  parents  ;  at  the  fame 
time  defirmg,  that  he  may  have  the  liberty  of  ferving  them 
for  fomt  time.  After  this  time  is  expired,  he  defires  that 
he  may  have  liberty  to  feize  his  bride;  which,  if  he  has 
pleafed  the  parents,  is  immediately  granted:  but  if  he  has 
jiot,  he  is  difmifled  with  a  prefent  for  his  fervices- 

As  the  whole  ceremony  of  marriage  confiih  in  his  drip- 
ping the  young  woman  naked,  they  ftrivc  to  render  this 
as  difficult  as  poffible  ;  fhe  has  two  or  three  Jifrerent  coats, 
and  is  fwathed  round  with  fifh-nets  and  drips;  and  all  the 
wonien  of  the  village  are  obliged  to  protedt  her.  The  man 
therefore  watches  lor  an  opportunity  of  finding  her  alone, 
or  with  but  few  women  in  her  company;  and  as  foon  as 
he  has  found  it,  rufhes  upon  her,  and  begins  to  pull  off 
her  ftraps,  nets  and  cloaths.  But  he  does  not  always  find 
this  an  eafy  tafk;  for  though  the  young  woman  makes 
but  a  faint  refiftance,  the  women  that  are  generally  in  her 
company  fall  upon  him  without  mercy,  beating  him, 
dragging  him  by  the  hair,  fcratching  his  face,  and  ufing 
every  other  method  they  can  devife  in  order  to  prevent  his 
accomplifhing  his  defign. 

If  hefucceeds  in  his  attempt,  he  immediately  runs  from 
her;  and  the  bride,  as  a  proof  of  her  being  conquered, 
calls  him  back  with  a  foft  and  feeble  voice  ;  and  thus  the 
marriage  is  concluded.  The  fame  night  he  goes  to  bed 
to  her,  and  the  next  day  carries  her  home.  Some  time 
after  the  bride  and  bridegroom  return  to  the  bride's  rela- 
tions, where  the  marriage  feaft  is  celebrated. 

This  ceremony  only  relates  to  the  marriage  of  a  virgin, 
for  with  a  widow  the  agreement  of  the  parties  is  fufficient; 
but  the  man  muft  not  take  her  to  himfelf  before  her  fins 
are  done  away.  This  can  only  be  accomplifhed  by  a 
ilranger's  once  lying  with  her ;  but  as  this  taking  off  of 
fin  isconfidered  by  the  Kamtfchadales  as  extremely  difho- 
nourable  for  the  man,  it  was  formerly  difficult  to  procure 
one  to  undertake  it;  but  fince  the  CofTacks  came  among 
them,  the  poor  widows  are  in  no  diftrefs  for  fii'angers  to 
take  away  their  fins. 

Marriage  is  only  prohibited  between  father  and  daugh- 
ter, mother  and  fon.  A  Kamtfchadale  has  frequently 
three  wives;  but  with  every  maid  he  is  obliged  to  under- 
go the  above  ceremony.  The  women  are  far  from  being 
jealous,  for  the  wives  live  together  in  perfect  harmony. 

When  the  women  go  abroad  they  veil  their  faces  ;  and 
if  they  meet  a  man,  and  cannot  get  out  of  the  way,  turn 
ihcir  backs  to  him  till  he  has  pafled  by. 

They  have  commonly  very  eafy  labours  :  they  are  de- 
livered upon  their  knees  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people 
of  the.  village,  without  diftinction  of  age  or  fex.  The 
child  is  wiped  with  tow,  and  the  navcl-ftring  tied  with 
thread  made  of  nettles,  and  then  cut  with  a  knife  of  flint. 
The  infant,  inftead  of  being  fwathed  in  cloaths,  is  wrapt 
in  tow.  The  mother,  or  neareft  relation,  generally  per- 
forms the  office  of  midwife. 

Some  women,  to  promote  conception,  cat  the  navel- 
ftring  of  the  child;  and  others,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  eat 
fpiders  :  fome,  on  the  contrary,  endeavour  by  medicines 
to  procure  abortion  ;  but  though  this  is  a  capital  crime, 
yet  when  a  woman  bears  twins,  they  are  obliged  to  deltroy 
one  of  them,  as  alfo  a  child  born  in  flormy  weather  ; 
though  the  ialt  may  be  averted  by  certain  incantations. 
How  amazing  is  it  that  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  people's 
<lcllioying  their  own  offspring  fliould  be  publickly  allowed 
in  many  nations  !  How  alloniihing  is  it  that  parental  affec- 
tion ever  fufFered  fuch  cruel  culloms  to  take  place! 

The  Kamtl'chadales  imagine  that  the  difeafes  with  which 
they  are  afSiited  are  brought  upon  them  by  the  fpirits  that 


irrhabit  particular  groves,  for  their  prefuming  to  cut  any 
of  them  down.  Their  principal  difordcrs  are  the  fcurvy, 
jaundice,  the  venereal  difeafe,  boils,  palfcy,  and  cancer, 
which  thpy  endeavour  to  curt-  by  chirms  and  incantations; 
but  yet  they  do  not  neglect  the  ufe  of  herbs  and  roots. 
The  boils  are  efteemed  the  moft  dangerous,  and  caufe  the 
death  of  numbers.  Thefe  are  often  two,  and  fometimes 
three  inches  over,  and  on  their  breaking,  they  open  in 
forty  or  fifty  little  holes.  It  is  efieemed  \'ery  dangerous 
when  no  matter  proceeds  from  thefe  openings.  They  ufe 
raw  hare  fkins  to  bring  on  a  fuppuration,  and  ihofethat  re- 
cover are  fometimes  cc^nfined,  fix  and  fometimes  ten  weeks 
to  their  bed.  The  palfv,  cancer,  and  venereal  difeafe,  are 
thought  incurable;  and  they  fay  the  laft  was  never  heard 
of  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ruffians.  They  have  alfo 
another  difeafe,  called  the  fufhutch,  which  is  a  kind  of 
fcab  that  encompaffes  the  body  under  the  ribs  like  a  girdii; 
when  this  does  not  fuppurate  and  fall  off,  it  is  mortal;  and 
they  affert  that  every  one  has  it  once  in  his  life. 

Inflead  of  burying  the  dead,  the  Kamtfchadales  drag  the 
corpfe  out  of  the  hut  with  a  ftrap  faftened  round  the  neck, 
and  then  deliver  it  for  food  to  their  dogs.  For  this  cultom, 
fo  fhocking  to  humanity,  and  fo  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  all  other  nations,  they  give  the  following  reafons:  that 
thofe  who  are  devoured  by  dogs  will  be  drawn  in  fledges 
by  fine  dogs  in  the  other  v.urld;  and  ihat  the  corpfe  is 
thus  ufed  near  the  hut,  ihit  the  evil  fpiiits,  who  are  the 
occafion  of  the  pcrfon's  death,  may  be  fatisfied  with  the 
mifchief  they  have  done.  However,  it  is  not  unufual 
when  one  has  died  in  the  hut  to  remove  to  another  place, 
and  only  leave  the  corpfe  behind. 

All  the  cloaths  of  the  deccafcd  are  thrown  away,  not 
from  their  imagining  that  they  {hA\  have  them  in  the  other 
world,  but  from  the  opinion  tluit  whoever  wears  them  will 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  This  fupeiflition  particularly 
prevails  among  the  Kuriles  of  the  Lopatka,  v,ho  would 
not  touch  any  thing  that  belonged  to  the  dead,  though 
they  had  ever  fo  great  an  inclination  for  it. 

After  the  body  has  been  thus  devoured,  they  ufe  the 
following  purification  :  they  go  to  a  wood  and  cut  fome 
rods,  with  which  they  make  a  ring,  and  creeping  through 
it  twice,  carry  it  back  to  the  wood,  and  throw  it  towards 
the  weft.  Befides,  thofe  who  dragged  out  the  body  muft 
catch  two  birds,  one  of  which  they  eat  with  the  whole 
family,  and  the  other  they  burn.  Before  this  purification 
they  dare  not  enter  any  other  hut,  nor  will  any  body  elfe 
enter  theirs  :  it  is  therefore  performed  immediately,  and 
in  commemoration  of  the  dead  the  whole  family  dine  upon 
a  fifh,  and  burn  the  fins  in  the  fire. 

When.a  Kamtfchadale  feeks  the  Iricndfliip  of  another, 
he  invites  him  to  his  hut,  which  is  made  very  hot  for  his 
reception  ;  and  he  no  fooner  enters,  than  they  both  ftrip 
themfelves  naked.  The  mafter  of  the  hut  then  fets  before 
his  gueft  great  plenty  of  his  beft  provifions  ;  and,  while  he 
is  eating,  throws  water  upon  red-hot  (tones,  till  the  heat 
of  the  place  becomes  infupportable.  The  flranger  flrives 
to  bear  it,  and  to  eat  up  all  the  victuals,  while  the  mailer 
of  the  hut  endeavours  to  oblige  him  to  complain  of  the  hear, 
and  to  defift  from  eating.  He  himfelf  eats  nothing,  but  is 
allowed  even  to  leave  the  hut,  though  the  vifitor  is  not 
fufi-cred  to  ftir  till  he  confefTes  that  he  is  overcome.  They 
ufually  eat  fo  much  at  thefe  feafts,  that  for  two  or  three 
days  they  can  fcarcely  move,  or  bear  the  fight  of  victuals. 
At  length  the  vifitor  being  unable  to  eat  any  more,  pur- 
chafes  his  difmiffinn  with  prefents  of  cloaths,  dogs,  or 
whatever  the  maftcr  of  the  hut  likes  ;  and,  in  return,  re- 
ceives others  of  no  value.  But  if  the  man  who  has  ob- 
tained this  advantage  over  his  friend  does  not  foon  return 
the  vifit,  the  gueit  pays  him  anotiter,  and  then  it  is  his 
turn  to  make  him  fuch  prefents  as  he  is  able;  and  if  he 
makes  him  none,  it  is  confidered  as  the  greatilt  affront, 
the  man  himfelf  will  be  his  enemy,  and  nobody  clfe  will 
live  in  (riendfhip  with  him. 

Sometimes  one  village  entertains  another,  either  upon 
account  ot  a  wedding,  or  their  having  h:ul  great  fucccfs 
in  hunting  or  fifhing.  I  he  mafVer  of  the  hut  endeavours  to 
make  his  guelh  fick  with  eating,  and  fomctirnes  gives  ihetn 
a  liquor  made  of  a  large  mufliroom,  prepared  with  the 
juice  of  cpilobium  or  French  willow,  which  intoxicates 
them  in  fo  ftrangc  a  manner,  that  they  commit  a  thiufand 
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extravagancies  ;  and  if  the  dofe  be  too  large,  it  fometimes 
proves  latal  ;  and  tnofe  who  are  thus  intoxicated  die  rav- 
ing mad. 

The  women  never  ufe  it,  for  all  their  mirth  confifts  in 
jefting  and  liiiging  ;  inftead  of  dancing  they  fpread  a  mat 
u\  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  kneel  upon  it  oppofite  to 
each  other,  holding  a  litile  tow  in  each  hand.  At  firft 
they  begin  to  fuig  very  low,  giving  a  gentle  motion  to 
their  band,%  but  by  degrees  raife  their  voice  and  increafe 
their  motion  till  they  are  fatigued  and  out  of  breath. 
With  this  uncouth  entertainment  the  Kamtfchadales  ap- 
pear highly  delighted. 

The  women,  who  have  generally  clear  and  agreeable 
voices,  compofc  their  love  fongs,  in  which  they  declare 
their  aff^-cHon  to  their  lovers,  their  grief,  their  fondnefs, 
and  other  paiiions  ;  but  though  they  have  an  inclination 
to  niufic,  they  have  no  mufical  inftrument  except  a  flute, 
upon  which  they  play  very  poorly. 

A  ftranger  no  fooner  comes  to  Kamtfchatka  than  they 
give  him  a  new  name,  and  at  their  entertainments  mimic 
ail  his  actions.  They  have  alfo  profefTed  buffoons,  but 
their  wit  ib  intolerably  indecent  and  obfcene.  They 
ibmetimcs  fnioke  and  tell  ftories  with  their  friends. 

They  travel  in  fledges  drawn  by  four  dogs,  driving  them 
with  a  crotj'iced  itick  lour  feet  long,  or  a  whip  of  different 
coloured  thongs.  They  fit  upon  the  right  fide  of  the 
fledge,  with  iheir  feet  hanging  down  ;  and  it  would  be 
thought  a  difgrace  for  anyone  to  fit  in  it,  or  to  have  a  per- 
fon  to  drive  them,  nobody  doing  this  but  the  women.  A 
man  is  obliged  to  keep  an  exaft  ballance  to  prevent  his  be- 
ing overturned,  which  would  be  very  dangerous,  as  the 
dogs  never  flop  till  they  come  to  a  houfe,  and  in  going 
down  fteep  hills  ran  with  all  their  force  :  therefore,  in 
delcending  great  declivities,  they  unyoke  all  the  dogs  ex- 
cept one,  and  lead  them  gently  down.  They  alfo  walk 
up  every  fteep  afcent ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  the  dogs  can 
do  to  drag  up  the  empty  fledge.  Upon  a  toik;rable  road 
t)iey  can  travel  with  the  fledge,  filled  with  provifioiis  and 
the  driver,  about  thirty  verlts  a  day;  and  in  fpring,  when 
the  fnow  is  hard,  and  fpl inters  of  bone  are  fi^ed  to  the 
fledge,  they  can  travel  without  any  load  one  hundred  and 
£fty  verfls. 

There  is  no  travelling  with  dogs  after  a  deep  fnow,  till 
a  path  be  made,  which  is  performed  by  a  man  going  be- 
fore with  fnow  fhoes.  Thefe  are  made  of  two  thin  boards 
feparated  in  the  middle,  and  bound  together  with  thongs; 
the  fore  part  is  bent  up  a  little,  and  a  place  made  to  flip 
in  the  foot,  to  which  the  fhoe  is  tied  with  thongs. 

It'  a  company  of  travellers  is  furprized  by  a  Itorm,  they 
dig  a  place  of  ihelter  under  the  Ihow,  and  cover  the  en- 
trance with  wood  or  brambles.  They  however  feldom 
make  thefe  temporary  huts,  but  more  commonly  hide 
themfelves  in  caves  or  hoi  cs  of  the  earth, wrapping  them- 
felves  in  their  furs  ;  and  when  thus  covered  they  move 
with  great  caution,  left  they  fhould  throw  off  the  fnow, 
which  keeps  them  perfectly  warm  ;  they  muft  only  have 
the  convenience  of  a  breathing-place:  but  if  their  cloaths 
are  hard  girt  about  them,  the  cold  is  infufferable. 

SECT.     V. 

Of  the  Arts  praSlifed  among  the  Kamtfchadales , 

THE  men,  befides  hunting  and  fifhing,  all  underfl:and 
the  art  of  weaving  nets,  making  fledges  and  boats, 
byilding  their  huts,  drefling  their  provifions,  and  forming 
their  furniture  and  warlike  inlfruments. 

The  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  only  curriers, 
dyers,  taylors,  and  fhoemakers,  for  they  drefs  and  dye  the 
fkins  ;  make  all  the  coats,  fhoes,  and  itockings,  and  are 
alfo  employed  in  curing  the  fick. 

The  fkins  of  the  beavers,  deer,  dogs,  and  feals  ufed  for 
cloathing  are  all  thus  prepared  :  taking  one  of  thele,  they 
firft  wet  and  fpread  it  out,  and  with  ftones  fixed  in  wood 
fcrape  oft  all  the  pieces  of  fat  or  veins  that  remained  after 
flaying;  the.n  rubbing  it  over  with  caviar,  roll  it  up  and 
tread  it  till  it  begins  to  ftick  :  afterwards  fcraping  it  again, 
they  proceed  as  before  till  the  fkin  is  foft  and  clean.  Thofe 
they  want  to  prepare  without  the  hair,  they  firft  ufe  in  the 
fame  manner,  then  hang  them  in  the  ftnoke  for  a  week, 


and  afterwards,  to  fetch  off  the  hair,  foak  them  in  water. 
At  laft  they  rub  them  with  caviar,  and  by  frequent  tread- 
ing, and  fcraping  them  with  ftones,  render  them  foft  and 
clean. 

The  deer  and  dog-fkins  ufed  for  cloathing  are  dyed  with 
alder-bark  cut  and  rubbed  very  fmall  :  but  the  feal-flcins 
ufed  either  for  cloathing,  fhoes,  or  ftraps  for  binding  their 
fledges,  they  dye  in  a  particular  manner.  Having  firit 
cleaned  off  the  hair,  they  make  a  bag  of  the  flcint  and 
turning  the  hair-fide  outwards,  pour  into  it  a  ftrono-  de- 
codlion  of  alder-bark.  They  let  it  lie  fome  time,  °then 
hang  it  upon  a  tree,  and  beat  it  with  a  ftick.  This  they 
repeat  till  the  colour  has  penetrated  through  the  fkin. 
Then  picking  out  the  ftitches,  they  ftretch  it  out,  dry  it 
in  the  air,  and  at  laft  rub  it  till  it  becomes  foft  for  ufe. 

They  make  glue  of  the  dried  fliins  of  fifhes,  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  of  the  whale. 

Before  they  were  conquered  by  the  Ruflians,  the  men 
made  ufe  of  ftones  and  bones  inftead  of  metals,  and  of  them 
made  hatches,  fpears,  arrows,  needles,  and  lances.  Their 
hatches  were  fometimes  made  of  flint,  and  fometimes  of 
the  bones  of  whales  or  rein-deer  :  they  were  in  the  form 
of  a  wedge,  and  faftened  to  crooked  handles.  Wiih  thefe 
they  hollowed  out  their  canoes,  troughs,  and  bowls  :  but 
the  work  was  fo  tedious,  that  a  man  would  be  three  years 
in  making  a  canoe.  Hence  their  wooden  bowls,  which 
they  were  long  in  making,  were  more  valued  by  them 
than  veffels  of  the  moft  precious  metals  and  moft  curious 
workmanfhip  are  with  us.  In  thefe  bowls  they  drefs  their 
vitSuals,  and  heat  their  broth,  by  throwing  red-hot  ftones 
into  them. 

They  made  their  knives  of  a  greenifh  mountain  cryftal, 
fharp-pointed,  fhaped  like  a  launcet,  and  Ituck  into  a 
wooden  handle.  Of  the  fame  cryftals  they  likewife  made 
their  lancets,  with  which  they  ftiU  continue  to  let  blood. 
With  this  cryftal  they  alfo  pointed  their  arrows  and  fpears. 
They  ufed  to  few  their  cloaths  with  thread  made  of  the 
fibres  of  deer,  which  they  fplit  till  they  brought  it  to 
the  thicknefs  required.  Their  needles  they  made  of 
the  bones  of  fables,  and  with  them  the  women  not 
only  fewed  their  cloaths,  but  a;fo  made  curious  em- 
broidery. 

In  order  to  kindle  a  fire,  they  ufe  a  boaid  of  dry  wood, 
in  which  are  feveral  round  holes,  and  putting  the  end  of 
a  fmall  round  ftick  into  one  of  thefe,  they  roll  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  the  palms  of  both  hands,  till  the 
fridtion  caufes  the  wood  to  take  fire  ;  and  inftead  of  tinder 
they  ufe  dry  grafs  beat  foft.  Thefe  inftruments  are  fo 
highly  valued  by  the  Kamtfchadales,  that  they  are  never 
without  them ;  for  they  prefer  them  to  fteel  and  flints : 
they  are,  however,  exceflive  fond  of  iron  hatches,  knives, 
and  needles.  At  the  firft  arrival  of  the  Ruffians  they  con- 
fidercd  a  piece  of  iron  as  a  valuable  prefent,  and  even  yet 
receive  it  with  thankfulnefs  ;  for  they  know  how  to  make 
ufe  of  the  leaft  bit,  either  in  pointing  their  arrows,  or 
their  darts,  which  they  perform  by  hammering  it  out  cold 
between  two  ftones. 

Indeed,  all  the  favage  inhabitants  of  thefe  parts  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  iron  ;  but  as  fome  of  them  delight  in 
war,  the  Ruflian  traders  are  forbid  to  lell  them  any  war- 
like inftruments ;  yet  they  are  fo  ingenious  as  to  make 
fpears  and  arrows  out  of  the  iron  pots  and  kettles  that  are 
fold  to  them  ;  and  are  fo  dexterous,  that  when  the  eye  of 
a  needle  is  broke,  they  make  a  new  one,  which  they  re- 
peat till  nothing  remains  but  the  point. 


SECT.     IV. 

Of  the  Religion  and  Laws  of  the  Ka?ntfchadales. 

THE  Kamtfchadales  have  very  mean  and  abfurd  ideas 
of  the  Deity,  to  whom  they  pay  no  religious  worfhip; 
they  call  himKutchu,  and  frequently  reproach  him  for  hav- 
ing made  fo  many  fteep  hills  and  rapid  rivers,  for  fending 
fo  many  ftorms  and  fo  much  rain.  They  ereft  a  kind  of 
pillar  in  a  fpacious  plain,  and  bind  it  round  with  rags. 
Whenever  they  pafs  by  it  they  throw  to  it  a  piece  of  fifh 
or  fome  other  vi£luals,  and  near  it  tiever  gather  any  berries, 
or  kill  either  birds  or  beafts ;  but  they  offer  nothing  that 
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is  of  life,  or  which  they  would  not  otherwife  be  obliged  to 
throw  away.  Burning  mountains,  hot  Iprings,  ana  par- 
ticular woods  they  elteem  facred,  and  imagine  them  in- 
habited by  evil  fpirits,  whom  they  fear  and  reverence  more 
than  their  god  ;  for  they  have  filled  almoft  every  place 
with  different  fpirits,  to  whom  they  make  offerings  upon 
eve.-y  occafion  ;  and  fome  carry  little  iJois  about  them, 
or  have  them  placed  in  their  dwellings.  They  have  no 
notion  that  the  Supreme  Being  can  difpenfe  happinefs  or 
miferv,  but  maintain  that  eveiy  man's  good  or  bad  for- 
tune depends  upon  himfclf.  They  believe  that  the  world 
is  eternal,  and  the  foul  immortal ;  that  it  fhall  be  again 
united  to  a  body,  and  live  for  ever  fuhjedt  to  the  fame 
troubles  and  fatigues  as  in  the  prefent  hfe,  only  that  they 
fhall  enjoy  a  greater  plenty  of  all  neceflary  accommoda- 
tions. They  even  imagine  that  the  fmallefb  animals  will 
rife  again  and  dwell  under  the  earth  ;  for  they  believe 
the  earth  is  fiat,  and  under  it  another  fky  and  another 
earth  like  ours,  where,  when  we  have  fummer,  they  have 
winter. 

Their  religious  fentiments  are  fo  extrav?gant,  that  they 
pay  a  kind  of  folemn  regard  to  feverai  animals  from  which 
they  apprehend  danger.  They  offer  fire  at  the  holes  of 
the  foxes  and  fables  ;  when  hunting  they  befeech  the 
wolves  and  bears  nft  to  hurt  them ;  and  in  fifhing  intreat 
the  whales  and  fea-horfes  not  to  overfet  their  boats. 

Being  chiefly  employed  about  providing  what  is  abfo- 
lutely  necelTary  for  the  prefent,  they  take  no  care  for  the 
future.  They  have  no  notion  of  riches,  fame,  or  honour; 
therefore  covetoufnefs,  ambition,  and  pride  are  unknown 
among  them:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  carelefs, 
luflful,  and  cruel.  Thefe  vices  frequently  occafion  quar- 
rels and  wars  among  them,  not  from  thedefire  of  increal- 
ing  their  power,  but  to  carry  off  their  provifions,  and  more 
frequently  their  girls ;  which  is  fometimes  practifed  as  the 
fhorteft  method  of  procuring  a  wife.  They  believe  every 
thing  lawful  that  can  procure  the  gratification  of  their 
pafTions ;  fo  that  they  neither  efteem  murder,  fclf-murder, 
adultery,  opprefTion,  or  the  like,  any  crime:  but,  on  the 
contrary,  think  it  a  mortal  fin  to  lave  any  one  that  is 
drowning,  becaufe  they  are  perfuaded  that  whoever  faves 
him  will  fbon  be  drowned  himfelf.  They  alfo  reckon  it  a 
fin  to  bathe  in  or  to  drink  hot  water,  or  to  afcend  the 
burning  mountains. 

It  is  a  law  with  them,  that  if  one  man  kills  another, 
he  is  to  be  killed  by  the  relations  of  the  perfon  flain.  The 
thief  for  the  firft  ofi'ence  muft  reftore  what  is  ftolen,  and 
live  without  expecting  any  afliftance  from  others  ;  but 
they  burn  the  hands  of  thofe  who  are  frequently  caught 
thieving.  To  punifti  an  undifcovered  theft,  they,  with 
great  ceremony,  burnthe  finewsof  theflone-buck,  imagin- 
ing that  as  thefe  are  fhrunk  by  the  fire,  the  thief  will  have 
his  limbs  contrafted.  They  never  have  any  difpute  about 
their  lands,  for  each  has  more  than  he  wants. 

Though  they  are  involved  in  ignorance,  and  might  be 
thought,  from  their  manner  of  life,  extremely  wretched; 
yet  they  think  themfelves  the  happieft  people  upon  earth, 
and  look  upon  the  Ruffians  who  live  among  them  with 
contempt.  This  opinion,  however,  lofes  ground  ;  for  as 
the  old  people,  who  are  fond  of  their  antient  cuftoms,  drop 
off,  and  the  young  ones  frequently  embrace  the  Chriftian 
religion,  they  infcnfibly  adopt  the  Ruffian  cuftoms,  and 
begin  to  defpife  the  fuperftition  and  barbarity  of  their  an- 
ceftors. 

By  the  care  of  the  late  emprefs  Elizabeth,  miflionaries 
were  appointed  to  inflrudl  them  in  the  Chriftian  religion  ; 
and  fince  the  year  1741  many  of  them  have  been  baptized, 
and  fchools  erecSled  in  feverai  places,  to  which  the  Kamt- 
fchadalcs  very  readily  fend  their  children. 


SECT.     VII. 

Of  their  heme  Trade  and  Method  of  bartering,  their  Igno- 
rance of  Number  s,  Divifion  of  the  Tear,  and  little  Skill  in 
any  of  the  Siiences. 

THEIR  trade  only  tends  to  procure  the  neceffaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  by  exchanging  what  they 
abound  with  for  what  they  want.  This  kind  of  barter  is 
carried  on  among  themfelves  under  a  great  Ihow  of  fricnd- 


(hip,  for  if  one  wants  any  thing  another  has,  he  goes  free- 
ly to  vifit  him,  and  without  any  ceremony  tells  him  what 
he  wants,  though  he  never  had  an  acquaintance  with 
him;  and  the  other  is  obliged,  accoiding  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  country,  to  give  him  whatever  he  has  occafion  for ; 
but  he  afterwards  returns  the  vifit,  and  telling  what  he 
dcfires,  is  alfo  immediately  fupplied. 

They  keep  no  account  of  their  a;;e,  though  they  can 
reckon  as  far  as  an  hundred,  but  they  count  every  thing 
with  their  fingers,  and  it  is  diverting  to  fee  them  reckon 
above  ten  ;  for  having  counted  the  fingers  of  both  hands 
they  clafp  them  together,  which  fignifies  ten,  then  begin- 
ning with  the  toes  they  count  twenty,  after  which  they 
are  confounded,  and  cry,  "  Where  (hall  I  take  more." 

They  divide  the  year  into  ten  divifions,  fome  of  which 
are  longer  and  others  fhorter ;  for  they  do  not  make  this 
divifion  from  the  changes  of  the  moon,  but  from  fome 
particular  occurrences  that  annually  return.  The  firft 
divifion  is  named  the  purifier  of  fins,  from  holiday  at 
that  time,  in  which  they  perform  fome  a£ts  of  purifica- 
tion. The  fecond  is  called,  the  breaker  of  hatchets,  from 
the  great  froft.  The  third,  the  beginning  of  heat.  The 
fourth,  the  time  of  long  days.  The  fifth,  the  preparing 
time.  The  fixth,  the  red  fifh  feafon.  The  feventh,  the 
white  fifh  feafon.  The  eighth,  the  Kaiko  fifh  feafon. 
The  ninth,  the  great  white  fifh  feafon,  The  tenth  and 
laft,  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  This  laft  continues  till  the  month 
of  November,  or  of  purification,  and  lafts  almofl  three 
months.  Thefe  names,  however,  are  only  ufed  by  the 
inhabitants  upon  the  river  Kamtfchatka;  for  thofe  of 
the  northern  parts  give  them  other  names,  which  are  dif- 
ferent only  on  account  of  their  different  employments. 

They  commonly  divide  our  year  into  two,  calling  the 
winter  the  year,  and  the  fummer  another.  The  winter 
begins  in  November,  and  the  fummer  in  ^Iay.  They  do 
not  diftinguifh  the  days  by  particular  names,  nor  form. 
them  into  weeks  or  months. 

When  eclipfes  happen  they  carry  fire  out  of  their  hutj, 
and  pray  the  luminary  eclipfcd  to  fliineas  formerly.  They 
know  only  three  conltcllations,  the  great  bear,  the  pleia- 
des,  and  the  three  Itars  in  Orion.  They  have  no  writ- 
ings, nor  hieroglyphics  to  preferve  the  memory  of  any  re- 
markable events  ;  fo  that  all  their  knowledge  depends  on 
tradition,  which  foon  becomes  fabulous  and  uncertain 
with  refpedt  to  what  is  pafl. 


SECT.    VIII. 

Of  the  Method  in  ivhich  the  Kamtfchadahs  make  War.  The 
Tax  they  pay  to  Rulfia.  The  Ruffian  Forts  ereifed  in  the 
Country,  and  the  Manner  in  which  the  Coffacks  live  at 
Kamtfchatka. 

BEFORE  the  Kamtfchadaies  were  conquered  by  the 
Ruffians  they  did  not  appear  to  have  the  ambition  of 
enlarging  their  territories,  or  increafing  their  power,  and 
yet  the  quarrels  that  arofe  between  themfelves  were  fo  fre- 
quent, that  a  year  feldom  paffed  in  which  fome  village  was 
not  entirely  ruined.  The  motives  of  thefe  wars  were  un- 
juft,  and  frequently  trifling  :  they  fought  in  order  to  take 
prilbners,  that  they  might  employ  them,  if  males,  in  do- 
ing their  laborious  work  ;  or,  if  females,  make  them 
either  their  wives  or  concubines.  At  other  times  neigh- 
bouring villages  went  to  war  for  quarrels  that  happened 
among  their  children,  or  for  ncgle<3ing  to  invite  each 
other  to  their  feafls. 

Yet  they  are  luch  cowards,  that  unlefs  forced  by  necefr 
fity  they  never  openly  attack  an  enemy,  which  is  the  more 
extraordinary  as  no  peo[)le  fecm  to  defpife  life  more  than 
they,  or  are  more  frequently  guilty  of  felf-murder.  In 
the  night  time  they  ffeal  into  the  enemy's  village,  there 
being  no  watch  to  oppole  them,  and  fecuring  the  entrance 
of  the  huts,  knock  down  all  who  come  out,  and  bind 
them  faff.  Tne  males  efpecially,  if  they  are  of  any  con- 
fequence,  are  treated  with  the  utmofl  barbarity,  as  burn- 
ing, cutting  them  to  pieces,  tearing  out  their  intrails 
wtiile  alive,  and  hanging  them  by  the  feet.  Soon  after 
the  conqueft  of  Kamtlchatka,  this  was  the  fate  of  (everal 
Ruffian  Coffacks ;  and  thefe  barbarities  were  exercifed  with 
iCjoicing  and  triumph, 
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Thefe  quarrels  among  themfelves  rendered  it  eafy  for  the  » 
Coiracks  to  fubdue  them  ;  far  the  natives  on  feeing  them 
attack  one  village,  were  i"o  far  from  a/lifting  their  coun- 
trymen, that  they  rejoiced  at  their  deftrudtion,  without 
conlidering  that  they  would  foon  fuft'er  the  fame  fate. 
They  indeed  deftroyed  more  of  the  CofTacks  by  treachery 
than  by  arms  ;  tor  an  their  coming  to  any  viJlnge  to  de- 
mand the  tribute,  they  w^ere  received  in  the  moil  friendly 
manner,  and  the  tribute  not  only  paid  them,  but  they  had 
prelents  made  them  for  receiving  it.  Thus  having  lulled 
them  into  a  flate  of  fecurity,  they  either  cut  their  throats 
in  the  night,  or  fct  fire  to  the  huts  of  their  nciglibours, 
and  burnt  them  with  all  the  CcfiTacks  that  were  with  them. 
The  Cofiaclcs  are  now  upon  their  guard,  and  are  particu- 
larly afraid  of  extraordinary  carefTes,  and  always  expedt 
fome  treacherous  defign  when  the  women  m  the  night- 
time leave  their  huts. 

Whenever  they  hear  that  troops  are  marching  againft 
them,  inftead  of  meeting  their  enemies,  they  retire  to  fome 
eminence,  which  they  fortify  as  flrongly  as  poffible,  and 
building  huts  there,  wait  till  they  are  attacked.  They 
then  bravely  defend  themfelves  with  their  bows  and  arrows, 
and  every  other  method  in  their  power  j  but  if  they  find 
the  enemy  is  likely  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  for- 
trefs,  they  firft  cut  the  throats  of  their  wives  and  children, 
and  then  either  throw  themfelves  down  a  precipice,  or, 
with  their  arms  in  their  haiicis,  rufli  upon  their  enemies, 
aiid  fell  their  lives  as  dear  as  pofTible. 

Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  fpears,  and,  what 
may  be  called,  a  coat  of  mail  :  their  quivers  are  made  of 
the  wood  of  the  larch-tre,  on  which  is  glewed  birch 
bark  ;  their  bow-ftrings  are  the  blood-veflels  of  the  whale, 
and  their  arrows,  which  are  about  four  feet  long,  are  all 
poifoned,  fo  that  whoever  is  wounded  by  them  ufually 
dies  in  twenty-four  hours,  there  being  no  other  remedy  but 
fucking  out  the  poifon  ;  and  their  coats  of  mail  are  made 
of  mats,  or  the  fkins  of  fea-horfes  and  feals,  cut  into 
thongs,  and  platted  together.  They  put  them  upon  the 
left  fide,  and  tie  them  with  thongs  upon  the  right  ;  be- 
hind they  fix  a  high  board  to  defend  their  head,  and  an- 
other before  as  a  bread-plate. 

The  taxes  they  pay  to  Ruffia  confift  of  only  one  fkin  of 
fuch  creatures  as  every  man  is  ufed  to  hunt,  fuch  as  fables, 
foxes,  and  fea-beavers;  andjuilice,  except  in  criminal 
cafes,  is  adminiftered  by  their  own  chiefs. 

,  There  are  five  Ruffian  forts  in  Kamtfchatka  ;  tiicfe  we 
fhall  particularly  mention;  only  we  {hall  firft  obferve, 
'that  a  werfl  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  three  quarters  of  an 
Englifli  mile.  The  Bolfcheretfk;)i  fort  ilands  on  tne 
northern  bank  of  the  great  river,  thirty-three  werfls  from 
the  Penfchinflca  fea.  This  fort  is  fevcnty  feet  fquare,  and 
is  fortified  on  the  eaft  and  north  fides  with  pallifadoes,  as 
is  the  fouth  and  weft  with  diiFerent  buildings.  Beyond 
the  fort  is  a  church  conf.'crated  to  St.  Nicholas,  with  a 
belfrey  ere(£led  upon  pillars.  It  contains  about  thirty 
houfes,  one  public  houfe  for  felling  brandy,  and  a  diflillery. 
Jt  is  defended  by  forty-hve  Coil'acks. 

The  upper  furt  of  Kamtfchatka  ftands  upon  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
werfts  from  the  J'ollcheretfkoi  fort.  This  building  is  fe- 
venteen  fathoms  fquare ;  the  gate  fronts  the  river,  and 
over  it  is  a  warehoufe.  Within  the  fort  are  two  maga- 
zines, the  office  for  receiving  the  taxes,  and  a  room  for 
keeping-  the  hoftages.  On  the  outfide  is  alfo  a  church 
confecrated  to  St.  Nicholas,  the  commiflary's  houfe,  a  di- 
ftillery,  and  twenty-two  private  houfes  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  garrifon,  which  confifts  of  fifty-fix  Cof- 
facks. 

The  lower  Kamtfchatka  fort  is  three  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-feven  werfts  diftant  from  the  former,  and  is  fituated  up- 
on the  fame  fide  of  the  river,  about  thirty  werfts  from  its 
mouth.  This  fort  is  a  parallelogram  made  with  palli- 
fades :  it  is  forty  fathoms  broad,  and  forty-two  long. 
Within  it  is  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
office  and  magazine  for  the  taxes  and  ftores,  and  a  com- 
miflary's houfe,  all  built  of  larch  wood.  Without  the 
fort  are  twenty-nine  private  houfes,  a  public  houfe,  di- 
ftillery,  and  ninety-two  male  inhabitants.  Game  is  here 
in  fuch  plenty,  that  the  pooreft  CofTack  feldom  dines  with- 
out a  fwan,  goofe,  or  duck. 

The  fourth  fort  is  built  upon  the  bay  of  Awatfchaj  its 
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greatefl  beauty  is  its  church,  which  is  well  built  in  a  fine 
iituation. 

The  fifth  fort  is  ereaed  upon  the  river  Teghil,  and  is 
garrifoned  with  thirty-fevcn  male  inhabiians  ;  but  we 
have  no  account  of  its  form. 

The  Coflacks  who  are  at  Kamtfchatka,  live  much  in 
the  lame  manner  as  the  natives ;  they  feed  like  them  upon 
hfh  and  roots,  and  their  employments  are  nearly  the  fame. 
The  only  difference  feems   to   be,  that   the  Cofiacks  live 
in  houfes,  and  the  natives   in  huts   under  ground.     The 
Cofiacks   generally  eat  their  filh  boiled,   and  the'natives 
moflly  dry.     As  it  is   impoffible  for  people  to  live  there 
without  the  help  of  women  ;    who  are  very  neceflary  to 
clean  their  fifh,  dry  their  roots,  and  to  make'their  cloaths, 
and  as  the  Cofiacks  firft  fettled  there  without  their  wives^ 
it  will  be   proper  to  obferve  by   what  methods  they  pro- 
cu-ed  them.      The  Cofiacks  did   not  reduce  thefe   people 
without  meet  ng  with  oppofitlon,  and   in  their  wars  with 
the  natives  they  took  many  women  and  children,   as  wdl 
as  men  prifoneis,  and  obliged  them  to  perform  all  the  la- 
bour.    The  care  of  overlooking  thefe  fervants  was   in- 
truftcd  to  thofe  whom  they  made  their  concubines,  whom 
they  frequently  married  if  they  had  any  children  by  them  ; 
«nd    fonietimes    the  -natives  offered  them  their  daughters, 
whom  ihey   promifed  to    marry  as  foon  as  a  pricft  a^rii'ed. 
Thus    it    fometimes   happened,  that  the  Cofiacks  had  a 
marriage  and   a  chriftening  at  the  fame  time;  for  there 
was  only   one  pritft  in  fCamtfchatka.  who  once  in  a  vear 
or  two  vifited  the  fcttlements. 

The  Cofliacks,  who  are  themfelves  extremely  rude,  were 
well  pleafcd  with  this  manner  of  life,  and  obliged  their 
fiavcs  to  furnifh  them  with  fables  and  other  fursin  abun- 
dance, Yvhile  they  fpent  moft  of  their  time  in  playino  at 
cards.  Before  there  were  any  brandy  (hops,  they  ufed  to 
meet  in  the  office  where  the  tax  was  received  ;  there  the 
ga-ieftcrs  brought  their  furs,  and  when  they  had  none 
they  brought  their  flaves,  and  fometimes  played  till  they 
had  loft  both  them  and  all  their  cloaths.  I'his  way  of  lijc 
was  attended  with  great  confufion  ;  Ifir  the  poor  flaves 
were  fometimes  obliged  to  change  their  mafters  twenty 
times  a  day. 

The  goodo  demanded  in  Kamtfchatka,  befides  the  na- 
tural produce  of  Ruffia,  are  many  forts  of  European  goods, 
as  coarfe  cloaths  of  various  colours,  ferges,  linen,  filk  and 
cotton  handkerchiefs,  red  wine,  tobacco,  fome  fugar,  and 
feveral  toys  :  from  the  other  parts  of  Siberia  unwrouo-ht 
iron,  knives,  hatchets,  faws,  and  fire-fteels  ;  alio  wax, 
hemp-yarn  for  nets,  tanned  deer-fkins,  coarfe  Ruffian 
cloth  and  linen  :  from  Bokaria  and  the  country  of  the 
Kalmucks  feveral  forts  of  cotton  ftuffs :  from  China  filk 
and  cotton  ftuft's,  coral,  tobacco,  and  needles,  which  are 
preferred  to  thofe  brought  from  Ruffia  :  from  the  Koreki 
they  buy  great  quantities  of  rein-deer  (k\ns,  both  drelTed 
and  undrelfed,  which  they  can  always  fell  in  what  quan- 
tities they  plcafc.  The  goods  brought  from  Kamtfchatka 
conlift  ot  furs,  as  foxes,  fables,  fea-beavers,  and  a  few 
otter-fkins.  As  there  was  formerly  no  money  in  the 
country,  they  gave  furs  in  exchange  for  what  they  wanted  ; 
and  now  they  have  money,  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  fkins, 
reckoning  a  good  fox  flcin  at  a  ruble.  The  produce  of 
Kamtfchatka,  on  being  carried  from  thence,  pay  ten  per 
cent  duty,  and  the  fables  twelve. 

SECT.    IX. 

Of    ibe    K  U  R  I  L  E  s. 
Thrir  Pirfons,   Drefs,  Cufloms,  and  Manners  ;  thsir  Hofbi- 
talitv   to   Strang'  rs  ;  their  Method  of  catching  Foxes  and 
Beavers  ;   a  ridicuhus  JVay  of  puniflnng  Adulterer  s ;  tkir 
Religion  and  Treatment  of  their  Idols. 

THE  Kurilcs,  who  inhabit  the  fouthern  point  of  the 
peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka,  from  their  form  and  ex- 
ternal appearance,  leem  a  very  different  people  from  tha 
Kamtfchadales.  They  are  fmall  of  ftature,  have  black 
hair,  a  round  vifage,  and  are  fomewhat  f varthy ;  but 
have  better  features  tJian  any  of  their  neighbours.  Their 
bearJs  are  thick,  and  their  whole  body  is  pretty  hairy,  in 
which  refpe-£l  they  differ  from  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Kamtfchatka.  The  men  fhave  their  heads  as  far  back  as 
the  ci'Own  ;  but  behind  allow  their  hair  to  grow  to  its  full 
length  :  a  cuftom  they  probably  borrowed  tioat  the  Japa- 
Y  '  nefe, 
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ncfc,  with  wViom  tliey  have  (owe  commerce.  The  women 
cut  only  the  hair  over  their  forehead,  that  it  may  not  hang 
ov<r  their  eyes.  The  ir.cn  have  their  lips  blac'icued  about 
tlie  i);id,d!e  ;  but  thofe  of  the  women  are  entirely  bkck  : 
their  arms  are  alfo  ibir.cd  with  different  figures  as  high  a% 
t'hecliiow  :  this  is  a  cuftom  they  have  in  conimon  with 
the  T(.hukot(T:oi  and  Tungiifi.  Theft  of  both  fsxes  wear 
hivtr  c-tr-rincjs,   whiclv  they  obtain  from  the  Japanefe. 

Their  dearths  ar-c  ma.ie  of  the  fkins  of  foxes,  fea-fowls, 
fea-beavers,  aiid  other  amphibious  animals,  and  aic  com- 
monly farmed  of  the  fejus  of  very  different  creatures,  fo 
that  a  whole  fuit  is  fcldom  fcen  of  the  fame  fort  of  flcins. 
The  faftiion  has  a  nearer  rrfcmblance  to  that  of  the  Tun- 
culi,  th;tn  to  that  of  the  Kamtrchadales.  Hut  though  they 
payVo  little  regard  to  uniformity  of  drefs  in  the  cloathing 
of  their  native  country,  they  are  very  fond  of  acquiring 
f^jch  ^s  afcmade  of  f.lk,  cloth,  or  ferge,  particularly 
tliofc  of  a  fcarlet  colour  ;  yet  when  ihcy  have  them  they 
will  wear  ihem  when  about  their  dirtieft  woilc. 

Their  huts  rcfemble  thc-fe  of  th£  Kamtlchadales,  but 
thtv  I'cncrally  keep  them  cleaner,  and  cover  the  walls  and 
floor  with  mats.  Their  principal  food  confifts  in  amphi- 
bious animals,  and  they  eat  very  little  fifl).  During  the 
fummer,  inllead  of  tr,:velling  by  land,  they  coaft  the  coun- 
try, or  fail  up  the  rivers  in  coats  ;  and  in  the  winter  travel 
\vi:'h  fnow  flioes.  In  the  fummer  the  women  attend  their 
hufbands  in  hunting  ;  and  in  the  winter  they  are  bufied  in 
icwiii"-,  while  their'hufbands  are  employed  in  killing  the 
amphTbious  animals  that  approach  the  fliorc. 

Thefc  people  are  more  civilized  than  thofe  of  the  neigh- 
bouring n^itions  ;  for  they  are  perfedViy  honed  and  peace- 
able :  they  have 'a  foft  and  modeft  way  of  fpeaking:  the 
old  ihev  t'cat  with  rclpcdl,  and  behave  with  affe£tion  to 
each  other,  particularly  to  their  relations.  It  is  impofTible 
10  ie-  without  pieafuic  the  friendly  and  hofpitable  recep- 
tion they  <;ive  to  tiieir  friends  who  come  to  vifit  them 
from  the  Kuriifki  iflands.  Th.^fe  who  come  in  boats,  and 
thoftr  that  leave  their  huts  to  receive  them,  march  with 
great,  ceremony  in  all  their  warlike  accoutrements,  fliak- 
jng  their  fpears  and  fwords,  and  bending  their  bows  as  if 
gwng  to  engage  an  enemy..  They  thus  dance  up  to  each 
uthcr"  till  they  meet,  and  then  embrace,  clafping  each 
ether  in  their  arms,  and  Hicdding  tears  of  joy.  The  peo- 
p!<;  of  the  huts  then  conduct:  their  vifitorsto  their  habita- 
tion, where,  (landing  around  them,  they  hear  them  relate 
all  the  adventures  of  their  voyage.  The  eldeft  man  has 
the  honour  of  making  this  relation,  and  he  informs  them 
of  evcrv  thing  that  has  happened  fmce  their  laft  meeting; 
how  they  lived,  hew  they  were  employed,  where  they 
travelled,  what  good  cr  ill  fortune  they  have  experienced, 
and  the  like.  This  reraiion  fometimcs  continues  three 
hours;  and,  when  he  hjs  ended,  the  cldcft  of  thofe  who 
lire  vifucd  gives  him  ijfo  an  account  of  all  that  has  happen- 
ed to  them.  Before  he  has  done  the  reft  muft  not  fo 
much  as  fpcak  to  each  other,  and  then  they  either  condole 
or  join  in  congratulations,  and  finifli  the  entertainment 
vvjtti  eating,  finging,  dancing,  and  telling  of  ftoiies. 

The  Kuriles  catch  foxes  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  them- 
fclves  :  they  have  a  net  made  of  the  hair  of  whales  beards, 
compofed  of  feveral  rings;  this  being  fpread  upon  the 
ground,  they  bind  a  mag'pye  to  a  ring  m  the  middle,  and 
round  the  neik  draw  a  ou'd,  the  ends  of  which  are  hell 
by  a  man  concealed  in  a  pit ;  who,  when  the  fox  fprings 
upon  the  bird,  draws  the  cord,  and  gathers  the  net  to- 
gether, which  furrounds  the  fox  as  a  drag-net  does  ihe 
*ifli.  In  order  to  catch  bears,  they  faftcn  a  fnare  upon  a 
tree,  and  place  behind  it  a  proper  bait  ;  which  the  bear 
endeavimring  to  fcizc,  is  held  fail  by  the  head  or  paw. 
Another  mcihod  is  to  lay  a  board  driven  full  of  iron  hooks 
in  the  bear's  track,  near  which  they  place  fomething  that 
cafily  falls.  This  frightening  the'  bear,  he  runs  with 
ycater  force  on  the  board  ;  when  finding  one  of  his  fore- 
jviws  wounded  and  feized  by  the  hook,  he  endeavours  to 
free  liinifclf  by  beating  the  board  with  the  other  ;  and  thus 
l>oth  being  ftxed,  he  rc.ls  on  his  hinder-legs,  which  caufes 
the  board  to  rife  before  his  eyes,  and  (o  perplexes  him, 
that,   growing  furiius,  he  beats  himj'elf  to  death. 

The  Kuriles  differ  but  little  from  the  other  Kamtfcha- 
dales  in  their  court/hips,  marriages,  and  the  education  of 
their  children.  Though  they  have  two  or  three  wives, 
they  never  publickly  fleep   with  any  of  them ;  but  fleal 
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to,  them  privately  in  the  night.  Thry  ha.  e  a  very  ex'r.i- 
•  ordinary  and  ridiculous  method  of  punifliing  adultery.  Th6^ 
hufband  challenges  the  adulterer  to  accept  of  a  ma.ch  at 
besting,  which  is  thus  performed  :  when  theymeet  they 
both  ilrip  naked,  and  the  injured  challeriger  gives  the 
other  a  ciub  about  three  feet  long,  and  near  as  thick  :>  a' 
man's  arm  ;  and  then  the  challenger  is  obliged  to  receive 
three  ftrckes  •.  pon  his  back  from  the  adulterer,  who  then 
returns  him  the  club,  and  is  treated  in  the  fame  mar.ncr. 
This  they  perform  three  times,  and  it  is  generally  fol- 
lowed with  the  death  of  both  ;  but  it  is  eite.r.isd  ;:s  great 
a  diflionour  to  refufe  this  way  of  fighting,  as  it  is  in  Eu- 
rope to  refule  complying  with  a  challe;  gt  :  but  if  the 
adulterer  prefers  his  f.fety  to  his  honour,  he  muft  pay  the 
hufband  whatever  he  demands,  either  in  provifions,  cloaths, 
fkins,  or  the  like. 

Thefe  people  are  as  ignorant  of  the  Deity  as  the  Kamt- 
fchadalcs.  1  hey  have  idols  in  their  huts  made  of  chips  or 
Oiavings,  curioufly  curled.  They  call  them  Ingool,  and 
are  faid  to  pay  them  a  kind  of  veneration  ;  but  whe- 
ther as  good  or  evil  fpirits  is  not  known.  To  them  they 
facrifice  the  lirfl  animal  they  catch,  but  they  eat  the  flelh 
themfelves,  and  hang  up  the  (kin  before  the  image.  When 
they  change  their  huts  they  leave  the  (kin  and  the  idol  he- 
hind  ;  but  if  they  make  any  dangerous  voyage,  they  take 
the  idol  with  them;  and,  in  cafe  of  imminent  danger, 
throw  their  god  into  the  fea,  in  order  to  pacify  the  ftorm  ; 
yet  in  all  their  excurfions  think  themfelves  fafe  while  they 
have  this  proteclor  with  them. 

The  women  are  faid  to  have  harder  labours  than  thofe 
of  the  K-rntfchadales  ;  and,  if  they  have  twins,  one  of 
the  unhappy  infants  is  doomed  to  death.  Self-murder  is 
as  frequent  here  as  among  the  Kamtfchadales.  Such  per- 
fons  as  die  in  fummer  are  interred  in  the  earth,  but  in  the 
winter  ihcy  are  buried  in  the  fnow. 

SECT.     X. 

Of  ihs   KOREEI  flWTcHUKOTSK.01,    5/"  TcHDKTCHI. 

THE  Koreki  are  divided  into  the  Rein-deer,  or  Wan- 
derini'  Koreki,  and  thofe  that  are  fettled  in  one 
place,  who  live  in  huts  in  the  earth  like  the  Kamtfchadales> 
whom  almoik  in  every  other  refpedt  they  alfo  imitate. 

The  Fixed  Koreki  inhabit  the  coaft  of  the  Eaftern 
Ocean,  from  the  river  Ukoi  as  far  as  the  Anadir,  and 
alon^  the  coaft  of  the  fea  of  Pcnfchina,  round  the  Penfchina- 
bay  to  the  ridge  of  a  mountain  called  Naktchatmnin,  out 
of  which  rifes  the  river  Nuktchan. 

The  Koreki  arc  from  thefj  rivers  diftinguifhed  by  dif- 
ferent names.  The  Wandering  Koreki  remove  to  the  weft 
with  their  herds  from  the  Eaftern  Ocean  to  the  head  of 
the  rivers  Penfchina  and  Omolona  ;  they  ramble  towards 
the  north  as  far  as  the  Anadir,  and  fouthward  to  the  rivers 
Lefnaya  and  Karaga.  They  fometimes  approach  very  near 
to  Kamtfchatka;  but  this  never  happens,  except  they  are 
in  fear  of  beinp-  moiefted  by  the  TcHukotlkoi,  who  are 
their  moft  dangerous  neighbours.  The  people  they  border 
upon  are  the  Kamtfchadales,  the  Tchukotdcoi,  the  Ukagerii 
and  the  Tungufi  or  Lamuti. 

The  Koreki  differ  not  only  in  their  behaviour  from  one 
another,  but  alfo  in  the  form  of  their  bodies.  The 
Wandering  Koicki  are  low  of  ftature,  and  very  lean  ; 
they  have  fmall  heads,  and  black  hair,  which  they  fhave 
every  day;  their  (ace  is  oval,  their  eyes  fmall,  and  (haded 
with  hanging  eye-brows  ;  they  have  a  (hort  ncfe,  a  wide 
mouth,  and  a  black  and  pointed  beard,  which  they  fre- 
quently pluck.  The  P'lxcd  Koreki  are  fomewhat  taller 
and  thicker  than  the  former,  efpecially  thofe  that  live  to- 
wards the  north,  who  rcfemble  the  Kamtfchadales  and 
Tchukotlkoi. 

Befides,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  habits  and- 
cuftoms.  The  Wandering  Koreki  are  extremely  jealous, 
and  often  kill  their  wives  upon  fufpicion  only;  but 
when  any  are  caught  in  adultery,  both  parties  are  con- 
demned to  death.  On  this  account  the  women  fcem  to 
ftrive  to  render  themfelves  difagreeable ;  for  they  never 
wa(h  their  hands  and  facts,  nor  comb  their  heads ;  and 
their  upper  garments  are  ragged,  dirty,  and  torn,  the  beft 
beint;  worn  underneath.  This  proceeds  from  the  jealoufy 
of  tiieir  huft3«nds,  who  affcrt,  that  a  woman  has  no  need- 
A  to 
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to  adorn  herfelf,  iinlcfs  ffie  ititEilds  to  gain  the  afFeftions 
of  ftranaers  ;   for  her  hufliand  will  love  her  without  it. 

But  the  FixeJ  Ivoreki  coniider  it  as  the  moft  certain 
rnarlc  of  frienJfhip  when  they  entertain  a  friend,  to  put 
him  to  bed  to  his  wife  or  daughter  ;  and  his  refufal  to 
comply  would  be  confidered  as  Uich  an  aftVont,  that  they 
are  capable  of  murdering  a  man  for  ir.  1  he  wives  of  the 
Fixed  Koreki  therefore  adorn  themfelves  as  much  as  they 
can,  by  painting  their  f^ces,  wearing  good  deaths,  and  en- 
dc3\uuriiig  to  fet  off  their  perfons.  They  even  fit  naked 
in  their  huts  in  the  company  of  ftrangers.  The  whole 
nation  is  rude,  palfionate,  revengeful,  and  cruel;  and  the 
Wandering  Koreki  are  equally  proud  and  vam  :  they 
think  no  people  upon  earth  fo  happy  as  themfelves,  and 
confider  all  the  accounts  given  by  ftrangers  of  other  coun- 
tries as  entirely  fabulous  ;  tor,  fay  they,  "  If  you  enjoy 
"  thefe  advanta;;es  at  home,  why  did  you  take  the  trouble 
''  of  cominy:  to  us-?  You  feem  to  want  many  things  which 
"  we  poffcis  ;  while  we  are  fatisfied  with  what  we  enjoy, 
''  and  never  come  to  feek  any  thing  from  you." 

The  pride  of  the  Wandering  Koreki  appears  owing  to 
the  refpeclful  awe  with  which  they  are  treated  by  the  Fixed 
Koreki,  who  are  never  known  to  do  them  the  leart  injury  : 
this  can  only  be  attribut;u  to  the  refpeft  which  the  poor 
generally  piy  to  the  rich.  Hence  the  Rein-deer  Koreki 
call  the  otiiers  their  flaves,  and  treat  them  accordingly, 
though  they  are  much  their  fuperiors  in  nutriber  ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  are  fo  afraid  of  the  Tchukotfl-coi,  that  fifty 
of  toe  Rein-deer  Koreki  would  fly  before  twenty  of  them ; 
ai-:d  were  it  not  for  the  proteftion  of  the  Coflacks,  the 
Tchukotficoi  would  have  extirpated  the  whole  nation. 

The  Koreki  live  in  fuch  p  aces  as  abound  with  mofs 
for  their  rein-deer,  without  concerning  themfelves  about 
tiic  fcarci.y  of  wood  or  water  ;  for  during  the  winter  they 
life  mi'lted  fnow,  and  for  firing,  mofs  or  grafs.  Their  way 
of  lite,  elpecially  in  that  feafon,  is  even  more  difagrecable 
than  that  of  the  Kamtfchadalf  s  ;  for  as  they  are  frequently 
obliged  to  change  their  habitations,  the  huts  to  which  they 
remove  are  frozen  ;  and  on  their  attempting  to  thaw  them 
with  fires  made  of  green  fhrubs  or  grafs,  there  arifes  a 
fnioke  that  is  extremely  pernicious  to  the  eyes.  Their 
huts  refembie  thofe  formed  by  other  wandering  nations : 
jn  the  winter  they  are  covered  with  raw  deer-fkins,  and 
in  the  fummer  with  thofe  that  are  tanned.  They  have  no 
floorings  or  partitions,  but  only  four  ftakes  in  the  middle, 
between  which  is  their  hearth:  to  thefe  they  generally  tie 
their  dogs,  which  frequently  drag  the  meat  out  of  their 
kettles  while  it  is  drefliiig.  Indeed,  a  man  muft  be  very 
hungry  before  he  can  eat  with  them  ;  for,  inftead  of  wafh- 
ing  their  kettlts  or  platters,  they  are  fatisfied  with  their 
dogs  licking  them;  and  the  very  flefh  they  tear  out  of  the 
mouths  of  thefe  dogs,  they,  without  wafhing,  throw  again 
into  the  kettle. 

The  Tchukotfkoi,  or  Tchuktchi,  live  upon  the  banks 
cf  the  river  Anadir,  and  extend  along  the  fhore  to  the 
north  and  north-caft  as  far  the  Cape  of  Tchukotfkoi, 
y/hich,  according  to  the  Ruffian  maps,  is  in  feventy-four 
degrees  north  latitude,  where  the  fea  turns  to  the  wefl ; 
one  liJe  of  that  promontory  being  waflied  by  the  Ealtern 
Ocean,  and  theother  by  the  Frozen  Sea.  Thofe  who 
dwell  on  that  promontory  keep  tame  rein-deer,  and  fre- 
quently chcinge  their  iiabitations  between  the  rocks,  while 
thofe  whcx  have  no  rein-deer  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  fea, 
where  the  fea-horfes  ufually  come  on  fhore  ;  thefe  laft  live 
by  hunting  wild  rein-deer,  and  on  the  flefii  and  fat  of  the 
whales,  fea-horfes,  and  feals,  feeding  alfo  on  roots  and 
herbs.  The  Tchukotfkoiwho  live  to  the  north  of  the 
Anadir,  are  not  fuljeft  to  RufTia;  but  frequently  make 
incurfions  upon  thofe  that  are,  killing  and  making  them 
prifuners,  and  driving  ofF  their  herds  of  deer.  During 
the  fummer  thev  fifh  not  only  in  the  feas  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Anadir,  but  even  come  a  great  vi-ay  up  the  river, 
when  thofe  fubjedl  to  Ruflia  frequently  fall  into  their 
hands. 

When  a  ftranger  comes  to  vifit  thefe  northern  Tchukot^ 
fkoi,  whether  he  be  of  their  own  nation,  or  of  any  other, 
they  at  the  ftiii  falutation  offer  him  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters;for  his  bed-fellows;  but  if  they  are  too  difagreeable 
or  too  old  for  the  guefi,  they  bring  him  fome  from  among 
their  neigHbours;  and  the  woman  he  choofes  prefents  him 
a-bafon  of  her  own  urine,  made  in  his  prtfcnce,  with  which 
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he  is  oblijTed,  in  point  of  honour,  to  rinfe  his  mouth  ;  but 
if  he  refu.'es  the  offer,  they  eft^em  him  thrir  enemy  ;  and, 
from  his  accepting  ir,.  conclude  him  their  fincere  friend. 
This  circumftance,  lo  contrary  to  the  cuftoms  of  all  na- 
tions, is  mentioned  by  the  Ruffians  wlio  have  been  amoiiofl: 
the  Tchukotficoi,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Tchukotficoi 
themfelves  acAnadirfk. 

The  winter-huts  of  the  Tchukotfkoi  are'nruch  warmer 
and  more  fpacious  than  thofe  of  the  Koreki.  In  fe  fame 
huts  live  fevcral  families,  that  have  their  feparate  benches 
covered  with  deer-fkins,  on  which  they  fit  or  fleep.  Upon- 
tach  bench  a  lamp  of  fifh-oil,  with  a  wick  of  mofs,  burns 
day  and  night.  On  the  top  they  have  an  openina  thiit 
fcTves  for  a  chimney;  and  they  are  Co  warm,  thst  in  the 
coldell  places  the  women  fit  naked;  but  they  are  almoil  as 
fmokey  as  thofe  of  the  Koreki. 

Their  cloaths  are  made  of  the  flcins  of  rein-deer,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  cf  the  Kamtfchadales.  The  rein- 
deer are  fo  extremely  numerous,  that  fome  of  the  rich 
have  ten  or  twenty  thoufand  ;  and  yet  are  fo  penurious, 
that  they  are  loth  to  kill  them  for  their  own.ufe,  and  are 
contented  with  eating  fuch  as  die  of  themfelves,  or  are 
killed  by  the  wolves,  v/hich  frequently  h<;ppens.  How- 
ever, for  a  particular  friend,  they  will  kill  one  of  their 
ov/n  herd. 

Tliey  never  milk  the  rein-deer,  nor  do  they  know  the 
ufe  of  milk;  they  eat  their  fleih  boiled,  and  what  is  not: 
immediately  confumed  they  dry  with  the  fmoke  in  their 
huts.  They  eat  every  other  animal,  except  dogs  and 
foxes  ;  and  in  general  eat  neither  herbs,  roots,  or  the  bark 
of  trees,  though  the  poor  feed  on  them  in  times  of  o^reat 
fcarcity.  They  eat  berries  only  frefli  in  the  fummer,  and 
fave  none  of  them  for  the  winter.  Mr.  KraflieninicofF 
obferves,  that  he  faw  one  of  their  chiefs  greatly  furprifed 
at  the  firfl  fight  of  fugar,  which  he  took  for  fait;  but 
tafting  it,  was  Co  pleafed  With  its  fweetnefs,  that  he  begged 
fome  pieces  to  carry  to  his  wives  ;  but  being  unable  to 
refifl  the  temptation  of  fo  delicious  a  rarity,  he  eat  it  all 
up  by  the  way,  and  when  he  came  home,  told  them  he  had 
tafted  (alt  fvi/ceter  than  any  thing  he  had  ever  known  ; 
they  would  not  believe  him,  and  infilled,  that  nothing 
could  be  fweeter  than  cranberries  with  deers  fat  and  lilly 
roots.  , 

The  Koreki  are  entirely  ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of 
civility ;  they  not  only  make  no  compliments,  but  treat 
ftrangers  with  an  air  of  fuperiority.  However,  when 
they  entertain  their  guefis,  they  give  them  what  they 
have  in  fufRcient  plenty,  without  obliging  them  to  over- 
eat themfelves.  Their  favourite  food  is  fat  meat,  for  al[ 
thefe  favage  nations  are  exceffively  ■  fond  of  fat.  The 
Tchukotfkoi  would  lofe  an  eye  for  a  fat  dog,  and  the  Ja- 
kutfki  for  a  piece  of  fat  hcrfe-flefh.  The  latter  know  that 
the  ftealing  of  cattle  is  punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  all  their 
goods,  yet  when  an  opportunity  offers  they  cannot  refrain 
from  ftealing  a  fat  horfe,  comforting  themfelves  amidft 
their  misfortunes,  with  their  having  once  in  their  lives  " 
made  a  delicious  meal.       , 

In  their  marriages  the  rich  are  united  to  the  rich,  and 
the  poor  to  the  poor,  with  very  little, regard  to  perfonal 
charms,  or  any  other  accomplifhment.  They  generallv 
marry  into  their  own  family,  and  with  any  relation,  ex- 
cept their  own  mother  or  daughter.  Tho'  the  bridegroom 
fhould  be  ever  fo  rich,  he  is  obliged  to  ferve  five,  or  at  leaft 
three  years  for  his  bride;  but  during  that  time  they  are 
allowed  to  fieep  together,  though  the  form  of  catching  the 
bride  is  deferred  till  the  marriage  is  celebrated,  which  is 
done  v/ithout  much  ceremony.  They  have  two  or  three 
wives,  whom  they  keep  at  different  places,  giving  them 
an  herd  of  deer,  and  a  perfon  to  look  after  them. 

They  are  very  fond  of  their  children,  whom  they  inure 
from  their  infancy  to  labour  and  oeconomy.  The  old  wo- 
men give  the  children  their  names,  on  which  occafion  the%' 
fet  up  two  rods,  which  they  tie  together  with  thread,  and 
between  them  hang  a  ftone,  wrapt  in  a  piece  of  fheep- 
fkin  ;  they  then  aflc  in  a  muttering  voice  the  name  they 
fhall  give,  and  mentioning  thofe  of  fevcral  of  their  rela- 
tions, whatever  name  the  ftone  fhakes  at,  they  give  to  the 
child.  The  child-bed  woman  never  fhows  herfelf,  nor 
leaves  her  hut  for  ten  days;  and  if  during  that  time  they 
remove  their  habitations,  fhe  is  carried  in  a  covered  fledge. 
The  children  fuck  till  they  are  three  years  old,  but  have 
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neither  cradle  nor  fwadling  cloaths.  Their  fick  are  care- 
fully attended,  and  their  fhamans  or  forcerers  beat  a  little 
drum  to  drive  away  their  diftempers.  Thefe  are  their 
phyficians,  though  they  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  of  plants. 

When  a  pcrfon  is  dead  they  ere£l  a  great  pile  of  wood, 
and  having  dreiled  the  deceafed  in  his  fined  apparel,  caufe 
him  to  be  drawn  by  the  deer  which  they  imagine  were 
his  favourites;  then  placing  the  body  on  the  pile,  throw 
upon  it  his  fpear,  quiver,  arrows,  knives,  hatchets,  ket- 
tles, and  other  furniture.  They  then  fet  fire  to  the  pile, 
and  while  it  is  burning,  kill  the  deer  that  drew  thecorpfe, 
and  having  feafted  upon  it,  throw  the  fragments  into  the 
flames.  A  year  after  the  perfon's  death  all  the  relations 
aflemble,  and  taking  two  young  rein-desr  that  have  ne- 
ver drawn  a  fledge,  and  a  number  of  horns,  which  dur- 
ing the  whole  year,  they  have  coUedled  for  that  purpofe, 
they  go  to  the  place  where  the  body  was  burned,  if  it  be 
near,  or  if  it  be-  at  a  diftince,  to  fome  other  high  place, 
where  they  kill  the  deer ;  and  the  fhaman  driving  the  horns 
into  the  earth,  pretends  that  he  fends  a  herd  of  deer  to  the 
deceafed.  They  then  return  home,  and  in  order  to  pu- 
rify themfelves,  pafi  between  two  rods  fixed  in  the  ground, 
while  the  fljaman,  beating  them  with  another,  intreats 
the  dead  not  to  carry  them  away. 

The  Korelci  only  ride  on  fledges  drawn  by  rein-deer 
during  the  winter,  but  never  mount  upon  their  backs  in 
the  fummer,  as  it  is  faid  the  Tungufi  do.  Their  fledges 
are  about  fix  feet  long,  and  their  fides  about  four  incheb 
thick,  but  rather  thinner  at  tlie  fore  part,  where  they  are 
bent  upwards.  'Ihcy  yoke  two  deer  before  every  fledge. 
They  have  collars  fomething  like  thofe  of  horfes,  and  alfo 
bridles  and  reins,  with  four  little  fharp  bones  upon  the 
deer's  forehead,  which  are  ufcd  as  bits  to  pull  them  in  ■ 
for  thefe  bones,  piercing  thefkin,  make  them  Hop.  Jhey, 
are  only  put  on  the  head  of  the  riaht-hand  deer;  for  if  he 
ilops,  the  othir  cannot  proceed.  'I'hey  drive  thtm  forv.ard 
with  a  goad  ab:iut  four  feet  long,  that  has  a  fharp  bone  at 
one  end,  and  a  hook  at  the  other.  They  prick  the  deer 
with  the  bone  to  make  him  go  forwards,  and  with  the 
hook  lift  up  the  harnefs.  The  rein-deer  run  much  fvvifter 
than  the  <'ogs,  and  will  go  one  hundred  and  fifty  verfirs, 
or  near  a  hunilrcd  miles  a  day;  but  care  mufl  be  taken  to 
feed  them  frequently.  They  geld  fome  of  the  males,  by 
piercing  the  fpcrmatic  velfels,  and  tying  them  with  thongs. 
The  Settled  Kotcki  have  very  few  rein-deer;  and  thefe 
are  only  uled  for  drawing;  but  the  Tchukotfkoi  have 
great  herds,  and  yet  generally  feed  upon  fifli  ar.d  amphi- 
bious animals. 

The  religion  of  the  Kortki  h  as  abfurd  as  that  of  the 
Kaintfthadales  :  they  feem  to  have  a  gieat  rclpect  for  evil 
fpirits,  which  they  fuppofe  inhabit  the  fields  and  woodi  ; 
but  this  relpeif  feems  entirely  owing  to  fear.  'I"hcy  have 
no  regular  times  of  worlhip,  but  whenever  they  pleafe, 
kill  either  a  rein-deer  or  a  dog,  and  fixing  its  head  upon 


3  flake,  turn  its  face  towards  the  taft,  cryin;: 
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"  for  you;  and  may  you  fend  us  fomething  that  is  good  ;" 
after  which  they  imniediately  retire.  When  they  are  go- 
ing til  p;.fs  a  river  or  dclait,  which  they  imagine  is  inhi- 
bited by  evil  fpirits,  they  kill  one  of  their  deer,  and  eat- 
ing the  fielh,  fallen  the  bones  of  the  head  upon  a  pole. 

Before  they  became  fubjfct  to  the  Ruffian  empire,  they 
had  no  magiltratcs,  only  the  rich  had  fome  authority  over 
the  poor,  nor  had  they  then  the  form  of  an  oath.  At 
prelcnt,  inltead  of  fwearing  upon  thcgolpel,  the  CofTacks 
jjbligc  them  to  hold  a  mufquct  by  the  barrel,  threatening 
that  whoever  does  not  obferve  this  oath,  will  be  fhot  by  a 
ball ;  which  they  are  fo  much  afraid  of,  that  rather  than 
run  the  riik  of  being  thus  killed  for  perjury,  they  will,  if 
guilty,  confefs  their  crime. 

Their  other  cudoms  refemble  thofe  of  the  Kamtfcha- 
dalcs. 

Before  we  lea\e  the  coaft  of  the  eaftern  ocean,  we 
ought  not  to  omit  obkrving,  that  from  the  late  difcoveries 
of  the  Ruffians,  it  appears  that  the  continent  of  America 
is  fcarce  more  than  two  degrees  and  a  half  from  the  cape 
of  Tchukotfkoi,  from  which,  and  the  neighbouring  fliore 
«>f  Alia,  it  fecms  to  have  been  once  feparated  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  American  continent  is  there  known  fiom 
iitl)-twoto  fixty  degrees  north  latitude,  it  enjoys  a  much 
better  clinute  than  the  coafl  in  the  iame  latitude  on  the 


north-eaft  fide  of  America ;  for  at  fixty  degrees  the  fliore 
is  covered  with  wood. 

But  it  is  not  for  us  to  dwell  hereon  this  new  difcovered 
land  ;  our  province  is  at  prefent  Afia:  we  fnall  therefore 
leave  a  faiiher  account  of  this  country,  till  we  have 
almofl  encompaffed  the  globe.  Mean  time  thofe  who  are 
impatient  to  learn  a  farther  account  of  this  part  c.f  Ame- 
rica, with  refpect  to  the  land,  the  animals,  and  the  in- 
habitants, may  obtain  fatisfaclion  by  having  recourfe  to 
a  very  judicious  and  entertaining  work  lately  publifhed, 
entitled,  The  Hiflory  of  Kamtfchatka,  and  the  Kurilfki 
iflands,  with  the  countries  adjacent ;  pubiifhed  in  the  Ruf- 
fian language  by  order  of  her  Imperial  Majefty,  and  tranf- 
lated  intoEnglifh  by  James  Grieve,  M.D. 

SECT.     XL 

Of  the  TuNGusi. 

Thtir  different  Tribes^  as  the  Sahatfch'i  Tuvgufi,  the  OUnj 
Tungufi,  ar.d  the  Konni  Tungufi.  Their  Drefs  and  Aiaii  ■ 
ner  of  Lfe. 

THE  Tungufi  are  a  moft  numerous  pagan  natior» 
difperfed  in  different  tribes  through  very  diftanl 
parts  of  Siberia,  and  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  fever,  or 
eight  thoufand  men  ;  they  are  didinguiflied  into  the  Konnt 
Tungufi,  or  thofe  that  make  ufe  of  horfes  for  riding,  and 
draught:  the  Oleni  Tungufi,  or  thofe  who  ufe  rein-deer 
for  thofe  purpollo;  and  the  Sabatfchi  Tungufi,  or  thofe 
who  ufe  dogs. 

Thefe  tribes  are  eafily  perceived  not  only  to  fpring 
fr<  m  the  fame  ftock,  but  to  be  of  the  old  Scythian  or 
'J'artaric  extradlion,  fince  they  feem  to  retain  much  of 
the  fame  cufloms  and  inclinations  ;  but  they  are  taller  and 
of  more  bravery  and  antiquity  than  mofl  of  the  otherSibc- 
rians.  Among  the  Sibatfchi  Tungufi,  who  live  between 
the  Lena  and  the  Penfchinfka  fea,  both  the  men  and  women 
go  naked  in  fummer,  wearing  only  a  piece  of  a  (kin  about  a 
Ipan  broad  round  the  waift  ;  but  in  cold  weather  they 
are  cloathed  with  the  fkins  of  rein-deer  with  the  hair  out- 
ward, and  their  flocking',  breeches,  and  coat,  are  all  of 
a  piece,  but  the  cap  is  gcneially  made  of  fome  other  fur, 
according  to  the  f.incy  of  the  wearer. 

\\\  fummer  they  live  on  fifli,  and  in  winter  on  the  game 
they  kill  ;  for  they  breed  up  no  other  cattle  but  dogs  and 
rein-deer. 

They  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  but  pay  their 
adorations  only  to  lome  ill-fhapcd  wooden  idols  of  their 
own  making.  They  hang  their  dead  upon  trees  till  the 
flefh  is  rotted  off,  or  devoured  by  birds,  and  then  bury 
their  bones.  The  men  and  women  of  diltimition  are 
known  by  black  fpots  made  on  their  faces  and  hands,  which 
they  are  accuflomed  to  confider  as  a  fingular  ornament. 

The  Oleni  Tungufi,  who  dwell  near  the  fprings  of  the 
Lena  and  Aldan,  north  of  that  of  the  Sagalian-ula,  or  the 
Amur,  live  much  after  the  fame  manner;  but  befides  the 
game  and  fifti  they  catch,  they  live  upon  the  milk  of  their 
cattle,  which  they  breed  up  in  great  numbers,  and  fomc- 
timcs  fcafl  on  their  flefli,  as  well  as  cloath  themfelves 
with  the  fkins.  Thefe  are  cfleemed  fomewhat  lefs  barba- 
rous than  the  reft.  Infttad  of  bread  they  ufe  onions,  and 
the  roots  of  yellow  lilies,  which,  when  dry,  they  either 
make  into  a  kind  of  mtal,  or  boil  up  into  a  pap,  as  they 
fancy  heft.  They  have  a  flrange  way  of  adminiftering 
oaths  to  each  other,  which  is  thus  pei formed.  He  that 
gives  the  oath  ffabs  a  dog  in  the  belly,  and  holds  the 
wound  to  the  man  who  fwcars,  and  who  fucks  the  blood 
as  a  proof  of  his  veracity;  (or  they  imagine  he  would  im- 
mediately burft  if  he  (wore  falfely.  Their  chief  weapons 
are  the  broad  fword,  cutlafs,  and  hatchet,  the  firlt  of 
which  hath  lately  been  brought  among  them. 

A  Imall  canton  of  the  Oleni  Tungufi  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  emperor  of  China ;  but  all  the  refi:  are  fubjedl 
to  the  Czarina,  and  annually  pay  their  quota  of  furs. 

The  Konni  Tungufi,  who  are  fituatcd  between  the 
lake  Baykal  and  the  city  of  Newsinfkoi  along  the  river 
Amur,  are  commonly  very  ftrong  and  courageous,  nimble 
and  a£tive,  and  as  they  generally  go  armed,  they  are  trained 
up  to  \i{^  their  v.eapons,  as  well  on  horfcback  as  on  foot. 
Both  men  and  women  ride  a  horfe  with  great  dexterity. 

SECT- 
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SECT.    XII. 

Of  the  Jakuti  or  Jakutzk. 

Of  its  Situation,  Climate,  and  Produce,  with  the  Manners, 
Cu/i'^ms  and  Religion  of  the  Natives, 


THE  province  of  Jakuti  or  Jakutzk  lies  to  the  north, 
'i'hc  cold  here,  and    in  the  other  northern  parts  ot 
Siberia,   exceeds  that  of  almoft:  every  other  country  upon 
earth;  but  Providence  has  kindly  dealt  out  to  the  inhabit 
tants  wood   for  fuel,    and  furrs  which  they  ufe  to  preferve 
them  againll  the  feverity  of  the   v/cather.      Even  ice  itfelf 
is  converted  into  a  fence  againll  the  cold;  for  in  the  nor- 
thern parts,   particularly  at  Jakutzk,  it  is  ufual  to  hew  a 
piece   of  tranfp  >rent   ice,    of   the  iize  of  the  hole,  which 
lerves  the  peafimts   for  a  window  ;  and  having  placed  it 
on  the  outfide,   they   fprinkle  a    little  water  at  the  edges, 
which   immediately   freezes,   and   cements  the  ice  in  the 
hole.     This   ice   window   keeps  out  the  wind  and  cold, 
without  much  diniiniiliing  the  light.     Thofe  who  have 
alio  glafs  windows,  place  them  on  the  infide  of  tht"  hole, 
that  they  may  not  be  incommoded  with  the  moiil  eiBuvia 
of  the  ice ;    but  the  common   people  do  not  j'egard   this. 
Thcfe  Itvere  winters  are  fuccec-ded  by  warm  and  delightful 
fummers,  when  the  heat  is  To  intenfe,  that  the  Tungu- 
iians,   who   inhabit  the   province  of  Jakutzk,  go  almoft 
naked.     Here  is  hardly  any  night  during  thst  feaCon,  and 
towards  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  fun   continually  appears 
above    the   horizon.      The    vegetables   and   fruits    of  the 
earth  are  here  extremely  quick  in  their  growth.   ThunJer 
is  feldom  heard  near  the  Ice  Sea,  though   the   fouth   part 
of  Siberia  is   fubjedl  to  dreadful  tern  pefts.     In  the  mod 
northern   parts  of  Siberia,  beyond    the  fixtieth  degree  of 
latitude,  neither  corn    nor  fruit  grows,  but  they  are  fup- 
plied  with  corn   from  the  fouthern,  where  the  fertility  of 
the   foil   is   furprizing.      Their  want  of  fruit    is    richly 
compenfated  by  the  great  plenty  of  tame  and  wild  beafts, 
and  fywls,  and  the  vaft  variety  of  fine  fifh. 

Jakutzk  produces  fome  corn,  but  the  inhabitants  being 
more  intent  upon  hunting  fables,  foxes,  and  other  animals, 
for  the  fake  of  their  furs,  negle£l  cultivating  the  earth. 
Though  the  little  corn  fown  in  the  country  foon  ripens, 
the  ftraw  never  exceeds  fix  inches  in  height;  for  the  corn 
no  fooner  peeps  out  of  the  ground,  ihan  it  fhoots  into 
ears,  and  ripens  in  fix  weeks  time:  the  reafon  of  which  is, 
that  the  fun  is  here  in  fummer  hardly  ever  below  the 
horizon,  but  cheriflies  the  earth  by  its  warmth  both  night 
and  day.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  during  this  whole 
time  it  never  rains,  and  that  the  earth  never  thaws  above 
nine  inches  deep.  Thus  the  roots  are  plentifully  fupplied 
with  moifture  from  below,  while  the  conflant  heat  of  the 
fun  above  invigorates  what  is  above  the  ground. 

There  are  here  pretty  large  horfes,  which  being  turned 
out  all  the  winter  long,  fcrape  the  fnow  afidc  with  their 
hoofs  to  come  at  the  grafs.  They  alfo  eat  the  buds  of  the 
birch  and  afpen  tree,  and  growing  fleek,  plump,  and  fat, 
during  the  feverity  of  winter,  they  appear  much  handfomer 
than  in  fu-rimer,  when  their  hair  grows  long. 

The  city  of  Jakutzk  is  the  capiial  of  the  province,  and 
is  fituated  on  the  river  Lena,  above  four  hundred  miles 
from  the  Frozen  Sea,  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor- 
general. 

Thefe  people  compofe  one  of  the  mod  numerous  pagan 
nations  in  Siberia,  and  confift  of  ten  tribes,  all  of  which 
amount  to  about  thirty  thoufand  men  taxed  by  the 
Ruffians.  The  natives  offer  facrifices  to  the  invifible  God 
of  heaven,  yet  have  a  wretched  type  or  image  of  him  ftuffcd 
out  with  a  monftrous  head,  eyes  of  coral,  and  a  body 
like  a  bag.  This  image  they  hang  upon  a  tree,  and  fur- 
round  it  with  the  furs  of  fables  and  other  animals.  Each 
tribe  has  one  of  thefe  images ;  and  they  have  all  many 
fuperftitious  cuftoms  in  relation  to  particular  trees,  which 
they  confider  as  facred  ;  and  when  they  meet  with  a  very 
fine  one,  hang  upon  it  pieces  of  iron,  brafs,  and  copper. 
While  they  are  performing  their  fuperftitious  rites,  their 
bihuns  or  priefts  wear  a  garment  adorned  with  bits  of  iron, 
rattles  and  bells. 

The  fields  no  fooner  begin  to  be  covered  with  verdure, 
than  each  tribe  afTcmbles  at  a  place  where  there  is  a  fine 
tree,  and  a  pleafant  fpot  of  ground,  and  there  they  facri- 
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fice  horfes  and  oxen  as  a  new  year's  offering,  and  flick  up 
the  heads  round  the  tree.  Then  taking  a  certain  liquor, 
which  they  call  cumifcs,  they  fit  down  in  '.  circle,  and 
having  drank  to  each  other,  dip  a  brufh  in  the  liquor,  ..nd 
fprinkle  fome  in  the  air,  and  Ibme  into  the  fire,  which, 
they  li^ht  upon  that  occalion.  At  this  feitival  they  get 
intolerably  drunk,  and  gorge  themfelves  to  excefs. 

They  eat  the  ficfti  of  cows  and  horfes,  but  no  pork, 
though  ever  fo  hungrv;  yet  they  never  reg.ird  whether  the 
cattle  be  fick  or  found.  They  are  extremely  natly;  the 
veflels  in  which  they  ftamp  their  dried  fifli,  roots  and 
berries,  are  made  of  cows  dung  drird  ;  and  the  cutle 
(land  in  the  fame  hut  where  they  themfelves  dwell.  They 
aie  fond  ot  Imoking  tobacco,  which  they  procure  from 
the  Ruffians  in  exchange  for  their  furs,  in  February  and 
March,  when  the  fap  aifes  in  the  trees,  they  yo  into  the 
woods,  and  cutting  down  young  pines,  taks  off  the  inner 
bark,  and  carrying  it  home,  dry  it  for  their  winter's  pro- 
vifions ;  they  then  beat  it  to  a  fine  powder,  boil  it  in  milk, 
and  eat  it  with  dried  fifli,  which  is  alfo  beat  to  powder. 

Their  winter  huts  are  fquare,  and  made  o'  thin  p.'anks 
and  beams,  the  roof  is  covered  with  eart.i,  and  a  hole  as 
ulual  is  left  in  the  top  to  let  out  the  fmoke.  Their  lum- 
mer  dwellings,  which  are  round,  and  in  the  fhape  of  a 
fugar-loaf,  are  covered  on  the  outfide  with  the  b.irk  of 
birch-trees,  curioufly  joined  and  embroidered  with  horfe- 
hair  of  many  colours.  A  hole  is  alfo  left  at  the  top  for 
the  paffage  of  the  fmoke ;  and  the  fire  is  made  in  the  midlt 
of  the  hut,  where  they  fix  a  hook  to  hang  their  pots  on  ; 
thefe  they  make  themfelves,   as  they  do  alfo  their  kettles. 

They  have  different  ways  of  difpofing  of  their  dead  : 
perfons  of  diflinftion  fometimes  pitch  upon  a  pine-tree, 
and  declare  th°y  will  be  buiied  under  it ;  and  when  the 
corpfe  is  interred,  fome  of  the  befl;  moveables  that  belonged 
to  the  deceafed  are  put  along  with  him  into  the  grave. 
Some  only  place  the  c  ^rpfe  upon  a  board,  which  they 
fix  in  the  wood  upon  four  pnfls ;  then  coverina:  the  body 
with  a  horfe's  or  an  afs's  hide,  leave  it.  But  moft  of  them 
when  they  die  are  left  in  their  huts,  and  their  relations, 
taking  the  moft:  valuable  things,  dole  up  the  door,  and 
remove  to  another  hut. 

Among  thefe  people  each  tribe  looks  upon  fome  parti- 
cular creature  as  facred  ;  for  inflance,  a  fwan,  a  goofe,  or 
a  raven  ;  and  thefe  are  not  eaten  by  that  tribe,  though  the 
others  may  eat  it  without  offence. 


SECT.     XIII. 

0/  the  Bratjki,  the  Kamjhi,  the  Barabinjki,  and  the  Maho- 
metan Nations  on  the  Banks  of  the  Irtifch  ;  with  a  parti- 
ticular  Account  of  the  Ojliacs,  their  Manners,  Cujioms, 
Religion,  and  Form  of  an  Oath. 

NEAR  the  lake  of  Baikal  are  the  Bratfki  Tartars, 
fome  of  whom  enjoy  great  affluence;  for  it  is  not 
unufual  there  for  a  private  man  to  have  four  or  five  hundred 
horfes,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  other  cattle.  They 
live  chiefly  on  venifon,  but  efteem  horfe-flefh  a  much 
frreater  dainty.  They  drink  mare's  milk,  and  alfo  a  ffrong 
fpirit  which  they  diltil  from  it.  They  apply  themfelves 
to  agriculture  and  trades,  and  many  of  them  are  expert 
mechanics.  They  purchafe  their  wives  with  their  cattle, 
and  often  give  an  hundred  horfes  or  oxen  for  a  virgin 
whom  they  admire.  They  worfhip  an  idol  formed  of  the 
ftiins  of  beafts,  and  hung  up  in  their  huts. 

Somewhat  farther  to  the  weft  live  the  Kamflci  Tartars  in 
huts  covered  with  bark.  They  are  pagans,  and  their  food 
is  fifh  and  venifon,  which  they  eat  raw  as  well  as  drefled, 
and  roots  ferve  them  inftead  of  bread. 

Farther  to  the  weft  is  the  great  defart  of  Baraba,  ia 
which  the  Barabinfki  live  during  the  winter,  which  they 
employ  in  hunting  of  fables  ;  but  in  fummer  they  remove 
to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  where  they  employ  themfelves 
in  fifhing.  They  are  pagans,  and  feem  to  live  very 
wretched  lives.  Their  houfes  are  low  in  the  ground, 
and  their  roofs,  which  rife  about  three  feet  above  the 
furface,  are  covered  with  rufhes  or  fkins.  The  defart 
affording  no  water,  they  drink  melted  fnow,  and  eat  dried 
fifh  and  barley-meal.  They  fcarce  know  the  ufe  of 
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money;  but  for  a  little  tobacco  a  man  may  purchafe  any 
thino-  they  have.  1  hey,  like  the  reft  of  the  Siberians, 
wear  coats,  caps,  and  {lockings  made  of  pieces  of  fur 
fewcil  together. 

Alonf  the  river  Irtifch  live  a  Mahometan  nation  that  is 
wealthy  in  cattle,  the  people  havini^  numerous  herds  and 
flocks.  T  heir  habit  refenibles  that  of  the  ancient  Ruffiaps, 
and  the  women  wear  rings  in  their  nollrils.  Their  prin- 
cipal food  is  venifon,  dried  fifh,  and  barley-meal,  which 
they  make  into  a  parte,  and  eat  much  in  the  fame  manner 
as  fome  of  the  Indians  do  their  rice.  Like  moft  of  the 
Tartars  they  drink  mare's  milk,  and  fometimes  tea,  which 
they  mix  with  flour  and  butter.  At  great  entertainments 
they  generally  drcfs  a  young  horfe,and  drink  a  liquor  called 
bra.'a,  dilHlled  from  oat-meal  and  marc's  milk,  with  which 
they  often  get  drunk.  They  pay  a  tribute  to  Mofcovy 
of  fables,  fwx-fiCins,  and  other  furs,  notwithftanding  their 
having  princes  of  their  own. 

Farther  to  the  weft  are  the  Oftiacks,  who  exicnd  along 
the  rivers  Dby  and  J-nilay,  and  on  many  of  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  them:  they  employ  themfclves  in  hunting 
ar:d  fifhing.-  In  fummer  they  t.tke  and  dry  the  fifti  which 
ferves  them  in  the  winter;  and  when  that  feafon  begins, 
they  go  into  the  woods  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  their 
dogs  and  nets,  to  kiH  fables,  ermines,  bears,  rein-deer, 
elks,  martens,  and  foxes.  Part  of  thefe  furs  is  paid  as  a 
tax  to  the  emprefs,  and  the  reft  are  fold  at  a  ftatcd  price 
to  the  Ruffian  governors  ;  but  fometimes  they  arc  allowed 
to  dii'pofc  of  them  to  private  perfons. 

Tliey  chiefly  live  upon  venifon,  wild-fowl,  fifli,  and 
roots;  for  they  have  neither  rice  nor  bread.  They  drink 
for  the  moft  part  water ;  and  it  is  faid  they  can  difpeiife 
with  a  diaught  of  train-oil.  Ihcy  are  immoderately  fond 
of  tobacco,  an'i  of  fwallowing  the  fmoke,  which  foon 
intoxicates  them.  In  the  winter  they  build  their  huts  in 
woods  and  forefts,  wlicie  they  find  the  greateft  plenty  of 
game,  and  dig  deep  in  the  earth  to  fecure  themfelves  from 
the  cold,  laying  a  roof  of  batk  or  rufhes  over  their  huts, 
which  are  foon  covered  with  fnow.  In  fummer  they  build 
above  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  to  enjoy  the  con- 
venience of  fifhing,  and  make  no  difficulty  of  forfaking 
their  habitations.  The  materials  of  their  houfes  confift  of 
little  more  than  fome  green  poles  and  the  bark  of  trees, 
with  the  fklns  of  wild  bcafts  for  their  beds. 

As  to  their  religion,  they  have  fome  little  bfazen  idols 
tolerably   well    ca(t,   rejirefcming  men   and   animals;   but 
the   reft  are  ill   made,  every   man   being  his  own  carver. 
They  place  them  on  the  tops  of  hills,  in  groves,  and  in 
the  plealantell:  places  their  country  affords;   yet  they  have 
no  fet  time  for  performing  religious  worftnp,  but  apply  to 
their  gods  for  lucccfs  in  all  their  uiidertakini^s.  Thcv  have 
no  regular  prirfts,  but  every  old  mai\  mav  devote  himltlf 
to  that  fcrvlce,  and  the  ofjirc  ij   frequently  performed  by 
the  mailers  and  heads  of  tamilics.      Strahlcnbcrg  oblerves, 
that  vvhtn  he  was  among  them  he  law  one  of  their  temples, 
which  was  built  of    wood    in  an  oblong  form  like  a  great 
barn,  covered  at  the  top  witli  birch-bark.     At  the  end  of 
the  wall  fupporting  the  gable  was  a  kind  of  altar  made  of 
timber,   on  which   were    placed    two  idols,  leprefenting  a 
man  and  woman  drelled    in  all  forts    of  rags;   and    round 
thefe  were  other  Imall  figures,  as  deer,  foxes,  and  bari-'s; 
all  which  were  roughly  carved  in  wood,  and  alio  cloathed 
in  rags.      Ihcy  did    not  appear   to    have  much  devotion, 
nor  any  grc.it  reverence  for  their  idols.      When  they  offer 
(acritiees,   they   prefcnt  the  bcaft  to  the  idol,  and    having 
bound  it,  an  old  inan  puts  up  the  petitions  of  thofe  who 
brought  the  oft'ering  ;   he  then   lets  Ry  an  arrow  at  the 
beaft,  and  the  people  :iflift  in  killing  it.    'Tis  the.n  drawn 
thiee  times  round  the  idol,  and   the  blood  being  received 
into  a  vellll,  they  fprinkle  it  on  their  houfes  ;  they  after- 
wards drcfs  the  llcih  and  eat  it,  rijoicing  and  finging  their 
country  fongs  :  they  alio  befnicar  the  idol  with  the  blood 
of   (he   facrilicc,  and   greafc  their   mouths  with   the  fat. 
What  they  cannot  cat  they  carry  home  to  their  families, 
and  make  prcfents  of  it  to  their  neighbours  ;    and  they  as 
often  facriticc  a  fifli  as  a  bcaft.     At  the  conelulion  of  the 
fcaft  they  fliout,  to  fticw  their  gratitude  to  the  idol  for  his 
attending   and   accepting   their   devotions;  for   they    are 
perfuadtd,  that  the  (aini  or  hero  reprefented  by  the  image 
always   attends  their  iacritices,  and  when  they  are  over, 
returns  to  his  abode  in  the  air. 


When  the  Oftiacks  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Ruffian  government,  they  ufe  the  following  ceremony. 
Having  laid  down  a  bear-fkin  and  an  axe,  and  holdino- 
ever  it  a  piece  of  bread  on  a  knife,  they  fay,  "  In  cafe  I 
"  do  not  to  my  life's  end  prove  true  and  faithful  to  the 
"  fupreme  government  of  the  country;  or  if  I  knowingly 
"  and  willingly  break  through  my  allegiance,  or  be 
"  wanting  in  the  duty  I  owe  to  the  laid  fupreme  govern- 
"  ment,  may  the  bear  tear  me  to  pieces  in  the  wood  ; 
"  may  the  bread  I  eat  ftick  in  my  throat,  and  choak  me  ; 
♦'  may  the  knife  ftab  me,  and  the  axe  cut  oft"  mv  head." 
The  like  ceremony  is  ufed  among  them  in  the  depofition 
of  a  witnefs. 

They  purchafe  a  wife  of  her  relations  for  three  or  four 
rein-deer,  and  take  as  many  as  they  pleale,  returnintT  them 
again  if  they  do  not  like  them,  only  lofing  what  they  gave 
for  the  purchafe.  Upon  the  birth  of  their  children  fome 
give  them  the  name  of  the  firft  creature  they  happen  to 
fee  afterwards.  Thus  the  child  has  frequently  the  name 
of  an  animal,  and  you  hear  a  man  call  his  fon  perhaps 
iiabatfki,  or,  my  little  dog;  others  call  their  children 
according  to  the  order  of  their  birth,  as  Firft,  Second, 
Third,  6cc, 

SECT.    XIV. 

0/  Samoieda,  or  Samojeda, 

Their  Perfons,  Drefi,  and  Houfes.  Of  their  Lcve  of  their 
Country.  Of  their  Sledg:  and  Rein-deer;  their  Cuftoms^ 
Alanners,  and  Religio:i, 

ON  the  north-weft  part  of  Siberia  is  Samoieda,  or 
Samojeda,  a  very  extcnfive  province  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Frozen  Sea.  The  natives,  who  are  called  Samoiedes, 
are  fhort,  thick,  broad  fliouldered,  and  of  a  tawny  com- 
plexion: for  it  is  obferved,  that,  in  this  refpeft,  a  very 
hot  and  a  very  cold  climate  have  the  fa.iie  effeft  upon  the 
fkin.  They  have  long  little  eyes,  broad  flat  faces,  hang- 
ing lips,  with  high  cheek-bones,  and,  in  general,  very 
difagrceable  countenances,  Iloth  the  men  and  women 
have  hair  only  on  their  head,  and  their  nipple  is  ai>  black 
as  ebony.  'Ihe  hair  of  both  the  men  and  the  women 
hangs  at  its  full  length,  only  that  of  the  women  is  fome- 
times braided,  and  little  bright  pieces  of  copper  and  (lips 
of  rfd  cloth  are  tied  at  the  ends.  The  men  have  little  or 
no  beard. 

As  to  their  drefs,  they  wear  fur  caps,  with  waiftcoats 
and  buskins  of  the  fame ;  but  the  women  have  their  cloaths 
fometimes  adorned  with  a  red  edging:  their  coats  are  made 
of  the  skins  of  rein-deer;  and,  during  the  winier,  they 
have  an  upper  coat  (;f  fur,  which  alfo  ferves  for  a  cap  and" 
gloves,  and  almoft  hides  the  face  ;  bcfides  thefe,  they  in 
win:er-time  wear  boots.  In  making  their  cloaths  they  ufe 
thread  made  of  the  finews  of  animals. 

In  fummer  they  live  in  houles  made  in  the  form  o(  a 
bee- hive,  with  a  hole  at  the  top;  but  in  winter  they 
have  caves  under  ground,  to  which  tliey  retreat  during 
the  fiverity  of  the  weather,  and  are  there  coiitined  eight 
or  ni'ie  months  in  the  year,  amidft  the  ftench  of  their 
lanips,  and  the  clol'cnefs  and  filth  of  thefe  fubterraneous 
dwellings.  \'efthe  love  of  fociety,  during  this  long 
cellation  from  labour,  induces  them  to  niake  ways  under 
ground  to  the  habitations  of  their  neighbours,  that 
they  may  fee  and  vilit  each  other  during  thefe  months 
of  fellivity  and  plcalure  ;  which  to  them  have  fuch 
tlelights,  tiiat  Olearius  lays,  two  of  their  deputies  fcnt  to 
the  court  of  Mofcow  told  him,  that  if  the  Czar  knew  but 
the  charms  of  their  climate  and  country,  he  would  doubt- 
lef^  chufe  to  go  and  live  among  them.  They  confefTed 
themfelves  tired  of  the  hurry  and  vain  glitter  of  the  court, 
and  impatient  to  return  to  their  dear  native  foil.  Thus  has 
Providence  wifely  implanted  in  the  human  mind  this  love 
of  the  land  where  man  fiift  drew  his  breath,  and  was  rear- 
ed from  infancy  to  aflive  life  ;  to  fweeten  the  rigours  of 
every  climate,  and  difpenle  happinefs  in  plenteous  ftreams 
to  thofe  human  beings,  whom  we,  fond  too  of  our  native 
foil,  are  apt  to  eftccm  miferablc. 

I  he  Samoiedes  live  upon  the  flefti  of  horfes,  oxen, 
ftu-ep,  deer,  and  fifh  ;  but  think  it  has  the  beft  relifh 
when  it  begins  to  grow  United.    Hence  the  horfc-flclh  and 
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other  meat  which  hang  round  the  InfiJe  of  their  huts  render 
them  extremely  ofFcnfive  to  anyone  not  ufed  to  them.  They 
are  faid  to  prefer  the  entrails  of  an  animal  to  any  other 
part;  and  ufe  at  their  meals  neither  bread,  rice,  nor  fait. 

They  travel  in  fledges  drawn  bv  a  pair  of  rein-deer,  or 
dogs.  The  fledges  are  about  eight  feet  long,  three  or 
four  broad,  and  turn  up  before  like  fcates.  The  driver 
fits  crofs-legged,  with  his  (lafF  in  his  hand,  with  which 
he  puflies  and  drives  the  rein-deer,  which  run  with  greater 
fwiftnefs  than  a  horle,  holding  up  their  heads  fo  high  that 
their  horns  touch  their  backs.  It  is  faid  they  never  fweat; 
but  when  weary  put  out  their  tongues,  and  pant  like  dogs. 
They  refemble  our  ftags,  but  are  ftronger,  and  have 
fhorter  legs.  Their  colour  is  nearly  white,  and  fome  of 
them  are  grey.  They  caft  their  horns  every  fpring,  and 
generally  live  about  eight  or  nine  years.  The  Samoiedes 
let  nets  for  thofe  that  are  wild,  and  hunt  them  in  winter, 
when  they  are  fhod  with  wooden  fcates,  with  which  they 
run  over  the  fnow  with  incredible  fwiftnefs.  While  they 
are  hunting  they  have  a  kind  of  fhovel  in  their  hands, 
faltened  to  a  long  ftaff,  and  with  this  they  throw  fnow  at 
the  rein-deer,  to  drive  them  towards  the  places  where 
they  have  fet  their  nets.  Thefe  animals  eat  a  kind  of 
white  mofs,  and  though  the  fnow  lies  a  fathom  deep, 
they  will  dig  through  to  come  at  it. 

The  Samoides  alfo  catch  the  fea-dogs,  which  in  March 
and  April  couple  upon  the  ice.  Thefe  people,  covered 
with  hair,  and  rcfembling  brutes  more  than  men,  creep 
towards  them  with  a  large  hook  and  line  in  their  hands, 
and  when  they  come  within  a  proper  diftance  throw  the 
hook.  When  the  fea-dog  attempts  toefcape  he  commonly 
faflens  himfelf  upon  it:  but  fometimes  jumps  into  the  fea 
with  fuch  force  that  he  pulls  the  poor  fifherman  after  him, 
the  rope  being  faftened  to  his  middle.  They  extradl  an 
oil  from  thefe  animals,  eat  the  flefh,  and  cloath  them- 
felves  with  the  fkin.  They  alfo  fometimes  kill  rein-deer, 
by  cloathmg  themfelves  with  the  fkin  of  that  beaft,  and 
creeping  among  them  ti'l  they  come  within  their  reach, 
and  then  flrike  them  with  their  darts.  They  purchafe 
their  wives  of  their  relations  for  three  or  four  rein-deer, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  OlHacs. 

We  learn  from  a  gentleman,  who  travelled  in  this  coun- 
try, that  on  his  afking  one  of  the  Samoiedes  about  their 
religion,  he  replied,  that  they  believed  there  was  a  heaven 
and  a  God,  whom  they  called  heyha  ;  that  they  were 
fully  convinced  that  none  were  greater  and  more  power- 
ful than  he;  that  all  things  depended  on  him;  that  he 
was  our  common  father,  and  that  good  men  would  be 
happy  after  death.  Yet  they  worfhip  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars,  with  feveral  kinds  of  beads  and  birds,  from  whom 
they  hope  to  receive  benefits  ;  they  alfo  worfhip  images  of 
the  human  form,  but  fo  ill  carved  and  drelTed,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  difcover  what  they  reprefent. 

They  have  priefts  among  them,  who  pretend  to  magic, 
and  to  foretel  future  events.  Thefe  they  confult  upon  all 
occafions  :  as  what  fuccefs  they  fhall  have  in  hunting  or 
fifliing,  or  whether  they  fhall  recover  from  a  fit  of  fick- 
nefs.  On  their  coming  to  inquire  of  him  he  works  him- 
felf into  a  kind  of  phrenzy,  and  in  this  condition  delivers 
his  oracles. 

To  all  thefe  people  mifiionaries  have  been  fent,  and 
many  of  them  are  faid  to  have  embraced  the  Chriitian  re- 
ligion, and  to  become  members  of  the  Greek  church. 


SECT.     XV. 

Of  the  principal  Cities  of  Siberia,  particularly  Tomjkoy,  Po- 
hem,  Toboljil,  the  Capital,  Catbarlnebur-gy  Tinmen,  fe- 
nefeijk,  and  Irkatjk. 

HAVING  given  a  general  account  of  the  mod  confi- 
derable  of  thofe  favage  nations  that  inhabit  this  vaft 
country,  we  fliall  now  mention  the  principal  cities  that 
have  not  been  treated  of  in  that  account. 

Tomfkoy,  a  ffrong  frontier  town,  and  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  its  own  name,  is  fituated  in  fifty-fix  degrees 
fifty  minutes  latitude,  and  in  eighty-four  degrees  thirty- 
feven  minutes  eafl:  longitude  from  London,  on  the  river 
Tora,  juft  before  it  falls  into  the  Oby,  and  contains  above 
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two  thoufand  houfes.  On  the  higheft  part  of  the  town 
ftands  the  wooden  caftle  defended  by  fourteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  in  it  are  a  cathedral  built  with  wood,  the 
government  chancery,  and  an  arfenal.  The  lower  pare 
of  the  town  is  the  moft  populous,  and  is  feparated  into 
two  parts  by  the  rivulet  Ufhaika.  In  that  part  which 
lies  to  the  left,  are  a  church,  a  monaftery,  and  a  nunnery; 
and  in  that  part  on  the  right,  are  three  pari/h  churches' 
and  an  exchange  for  merchants.  There  is  alfo  a  churcli 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  confiderable  trade,  it  lying  on  the  great  road  through  all 
the  eaftern  and  northern  parts  of  Siberia;  and  here  are  all 
kinds  of  tradefmen  and  artificers ;  but  they  are  extremely 
indolent  and  flothful,  owing  to  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions 
and  their  propenfity  to  drinking. 

Narim,  the  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  is 
fituated  in  fifty-eight  degrees  fifty  minutes  north  latitude, 
and  is  alfo  feated  on  the  Oby.  It  is  a  large  and  populous 
city,  defended  by  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  and  a  good  garrifon 
of  CofTacks.  The  territory  around  it  abounds  with  bea- 
vers, fables,  foxes,  and  ermines.  The  banks  of  the  Oby 
are  near  this  place  inhabited  by  the  Oftiacks. 

The  fortrefs  of  Pohem,  built  by  the  Ruffians,  is  fituated 
on  a  river  that  flows  from  the  north  into  the  Tobol,  fal- 
ling from  a  high  mountain,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Frozen 
Sea.  The  town  is  inhabited  by  Mufcovites;  the  foil  of 
the  adjacent  country  being  very  fertile,  and  the  woods 
affording  a  variety  of  wild  beafts,  fuch  as  wolves,  foxes, 
fables,  &c. 

Tobollk  orTobolfki,  the  capital  of  all  Siberia^  and  the 
refidence  of  the  governor-general,  is  feated  in  fifty-eight 
degrees  north  latitude,  and  fixty-feven  degrees  eaft  longi- 
tude from  London,  on  the  river  Irtis  near  the  influx  of 
the  Tobel  into  that  river.  The  city  is  divided  into  the 
Upper  and  Lower  town.  The  Upper  town  ftands  very 
high  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Irtis,  and  the  Lower  on  a 
plain  between  the  hill  and  the  river.  Both  towns  taken 
together  are  of  a  very  large  circumference,  but  all  the 
houfes  are  built  with  wood.  In  the  Upper  town,  which 
is  properly  called  the  city,  ftands  the  fort,  which  is  built 
with  ftone,  and  contains  the  government  court,  the  gover- 
nor's houfe,  the  archbifhop's  palace,  the  exchange,  and 
two  of  the  principal  churches,  which  are  all  ftone  build- 
ings. The  Upper  town  is  inclofed  with  an  earthen  .'•am- 
part,  and  has  alfo  three  wooden  churches,  a  convent,  and 
a  market ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  under  the  neceflity  of 
going  down  the  hill  for  water.  Befides  large  mafles  of 
earth  fall  from  the  hill  almoft  every  year,  which  obliges 
the  inhabitants  to  rebuild  the  houfes  that  ftand  near  the 
declivity.  The  Lower  town  contains  feven  churches, 
and  a  convent  built  with  ftone,  and  has  alfo  a  marker. 
This  city  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants.  The  Lower 
town  is  expofed  to  inundations,  and  there  is  a  communi- 
cation between  that  and  the  Upper  town  by  three  diffe- 
rent ways. 

The  women  of  all  ranks  and  ages  paint,  though  they 
are  in  general  very  handfome,  but  have  not  that  feminine 
foftnefs  which  is  the  principal  charm  of  the  fex. 

This  city  once  carried  on  a  confiderable  trade  to  China 
by  caravans;  but  the  mutual  knavery  of  the  Ruffian  and 
Chincfe  merchants  foon  reduced  it  to  a  languifhing  ftate  ; 
and  fome  differences  that  arofe  between  the  two  power* 
have  fince  entirely  deftroyed  it. 

Neiwianflcoi,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Tobolfki, 
feated  on  the  river  Neiura,  was  built  in  the  year  1701,  ac 
the  expence  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  fuperintend  the 
iron-works  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  confifts  of  a  wooden 
fort,  and  about  eight  hundred  houfes,  moft  of  which  are 
built  in  dire£l  lines,  and  form  ftrait  broad  ftreets.  Very 
curious  and  ferviceable  copper  and  brafs  utenfils  are  tiiadc 
here. 

Catherineburg,  a  regular  town  built  in  the  German 
manner,  is  feated  in  the  fame  province,  550  werfts  front 
the  city  of  Tobolfki,  and  was  begun  in  the  year  1723  by 
Peter  the  Firft,  and  finifhed  in  1726  by  the  Czarina  Ca- 
therine his  Confort,  from  whom  it  received  its  name.  It 
ftands  on  the  river  Ifett,  which  runs  through  the  middle 
of  it,  and  is  well  fortified.  All  the  houfes  were  built  at 
the  expence  of  the  government,  and  moft  of  its  inhabi- 
tants are  officers  belonging  to  the  crown,  the  reft  are  ar- 
tificers 
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tificers  and  hEnd-mincrs,  who  have  t!:e  care  of  the  woiks. 
Ii  confifts  of  about  450  h'luTcs,  befides  the  fuburbs  with- 
out the  walls,  which  are  in  part  inhribiled  by  exiled  cri- 
minals, or  others  who  voluntarilv  work  at  the  fortifica- 
tions or  mines  for  daily  pay.  The  public  buildings  of 
tlie  town  are  a  v/ooden  church,  a  ftone  edifice  for  the 
publick  offices,  an  exchange  with  fhops,  an  arfenal,  and 
a  toll  or  cuftom-houfe  Carthcrineburg  may  be  elteemed 
the  centre  of  all  the  Siberian  mine-works  belonging  to 
the  crown  ;  hence  the  director  of  the  Siberian  mines  rc- 
fidcs  here,  and  illues  his  inftru^tions  to  the  other  dircdlors 
of  the  works,  and  pafTes  their  accounts.  The  water  of 
the  river  Ifett  is  raifcd  by  a  dam  98  fathoms  long,  three 
fathoms  high,  and  twenty  broad,  in  order  to  fuppiy  a 
great  number  of  mills  and  other  engines  belonging  to  the 
mines.  All  the  forges  and  works  about  the  town,  are 
kept  in  a  good  condition,  and  the  miners  and  artificers 
work  with  extraordinary  fpirit  and  diligence.  All  kinds 
of  provifions  are  here  fold  vsry  cheap,  and  when  any  ot 
the  workmen  fall  fjck,  great  care  is  taken  of  them  in  the 
bofpital,  to  which  patients  are  alfo  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  works.  Adjoining  to  the  hofpital  is  a  phyfic 
garden  for  the  ufe  of  the  patients. 

There  arc  a  great  many  copper  and  iron  mines  in  this 
circle,  and  Mr.  Bufliing  obferves,  that  from  the  fmelting 
houfcs  hc:e,  feveral  hu.iditd  thoufand  pounds  arc  annually 
fc.'it  out  of  Siberia. 

There  aie  alfo  found  jafper,  marble,  porphyry,  and 
other  ftones  of  the  like  kmd,  which  abound  in  all  parts 
of  Siberia,  where  cornelians  and  fardonixes  are  alfo 
found. 

Tiumen,  a  confiderable  town  in  the  province  of  To- 
bolfki,  is  featcd  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Tura,  over 
which  is  a  bridge  8  ^  fatlioms  in  length  ;  and  a  little  be- 
low it  (lands  a  fort  built  with  ftone,  in  which  is  a  church 
of  the  fame  materials.  Without  this  fortification  are  five 
hundred  houfes,  fix  churches  built  with  wood,  and  a  con- 
vent of  nuns,  with  a  church.  This  town  has  two  fuburbs, 
one  of  which  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  houfcs,  inhabited 
by  pc-'iple  of  all  ranks  and  profcffions,  three  churches 
built  with  ftone,  and  a  monaitery.  The  other  fubuib  is 
inh.  bitcd  by  Ruffians,  who  have  a  church,  and  by  Maho- 
metan  Tartars  and  Bucharians,  who  have  a  mofque. 

Jenifeisk,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Jenifei,  is 
feated  on  the  river  Jenifei,  and  is  about  fix  wcrfts  in  cir- 
cuit. 'J  he  city  contains  three  churches,  a  monaftery,  a 
nunnery,  an  exchange  for  merchants,  a  powder  magazine, 
and  feven  hundred  private  houfL-s.  The  commodious 
fituation  of  the  town,  cauf.s  a  very  biifk  trade  to  be  car- 
ritd  on  here,  cfpecially  in  fumnier;  and  moft  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  more  or  Icfs  concerned  in  commerce.  Here  is 
great  plenty  of  corn,  flefti,  and  fowl  ;  but  the  only  fruit 
this  country  produces  are  two  or  three  forts  of  berries. 

Irkutfk  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name, 
is  feated  in  a  fine  plain,  near  the  river  Angara,  and  is  one 
of  the  moft  confid'.rable  and  populous  towns  in  all  Siberia. 
It  contains  near  a  thoufand  good  dwelling  houfcs,  and  is 
furroundid  with  pallifadocs,  within  which  are  fourteen 
fmall  lorts,  a  moat,  and  fome  chcvaux  dc  frize.  It  is 
alfo  defended  by  a  fort  without  the  town,  near  the  Angara, 
planted  with  fixteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Within  the  city 
arc  two  churches  built  with  ftone,  and  four  with  wood  ; 
and  without  the  city  are  two  churches,  one  of  which  be- 
longs to  a  nunnery.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  and  the 
adjacent  county  is  diverfified  with  hills  and  vallies,  in 
which  is  plenty  of  game,  as  roe-bucks,  elks,  ftags,  and 
wild-boars,  and  alfo  partridges,  fiiipes,  wood-cocks,  and 
moor-hens,  with  plenty  of  fi(h. 


SECT.    XVI. 

Of  the  Manners  of  the  Ruffian  Inhabitants  of  Siberia :  with 
the  Method  taken  by  Peter  the  Great  to  people  and  improve 
Siberia. 

WE  (hall  now  give  a  general  account  of  the  manners 
of  the  Ruflian  inhabitants,  a^  well  as  of  the  ori- 
ginal natives,  from  the  Abbe  d'Auteroche,  who  however 
olii'crvts,  that  the  rapidity  with  which  he  ttavcrfed  this  vaft 


country,  would  not  permit  him  to  fearch  Into  the  manners 
of  the  people  with  an  attention  equal  to  his  wjflics.  It 
is  however  far  the  beft  that  can  be  procured. 

They  piorefs,  fays  he,  the  religion  o*"  the  Greek  church, 
but  v/ith  a  fanaticifm  that  appears  graduadv  to  increafe 
with  the  diftance  fnm  the  capital.  Born  ii  the  moft 
dreadful  flavery,  they  have  loft  the  very  idea  of  libertv. 
Their  ftate  and  fituation  do  not  admit  the  indulgence  of 
artificial  v.ants,  their  defires  are  therefore  necefl"..ii;y  few: 
the  people  in  general  live  great  part  of  the  year  in  total 
idlenefs  and  inaftivity,  fliut  up  in  their  ftoves,  the  ex- 
treme naftinefs  of  which  is  not  to  be  conceived  ;  they  are 
however  fond  of  their  condition,  and  hate  the  thoughts 
of  ftirring  out,  efpecially  to  bear  arm-:  ;  but  if  they  are 
forced  into  the  fervice,  brandy,  and  the  fear  of  punifli- 
ment,  will  make  them  tolerable  foldiers.  The  unvvhole- 
fomntfs  and  inconvenience  of  their  hovels  are  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  which  prevents 
their  communication  with  the  frefli  airj  their  windows 
are  feldom  more  than  a  foot  wide,  and  fix  inches  high  j 
and  in  the  moft  northern  parts  they  are  deprived  of  the 
light  of  the  fun  all  the  while  he  is  pafting  through  the 
fouthern  figns ;  nor  hive  they  any  artificial  light  but  by 
fplinters  of  birch  wood,  which  they  fet  on  fire,  and  ftick 
up  in  the  chinks  of  the  floor.  But  notwithftanding  all 
this  inactivit)',  confinement,  and  naftinefs,  they  enjoy 
robuft  and  uninterrupted  health;  fo  cffedually  does  per- 
petual temperance  counterbalance  all  that  can  weigh 
againft  health  and  life.  There  is  fcarce  one  among  them 
that  is  weakly  or  deformed,  and  their  manner  of  educa- 
tion fecures  to  them  this  good  fortune. 

The  child,  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  is  laid  upon  a  heap 
of  ftraw,  or  old  rags,  in  a  b..(kct,  where  it  fprawls  about, 
and  ftretches  its  limbs,  without  any  reftraint;  it  is  nou- 
nflied  with  milk  by  means  of  a  horn  which  is  fitted  to  a 
cow's  teats,  but  is  fometimes  fuckled  by  the  mother ;  the 
bafket  is  hung  at  the  end  o5  a  long  tlaftic  pole,  fo  that  it 
may  eahly  be  put  in  motion,  and  the  child  rocked  as  in  a 
cradle  J  but  before  it  can  go  alone,  it  is  placed  upon  the 
ground,  where  it  rolls  about  at  pleafure,  till  it  learns  firft 
to  (tand,  and  then  to  totter  along,  with  nothing  to  cover 
it  but  a  (liirt,  which  fcarce  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh  :  by  this  management  their  children  walk  fooner 
than  ours  can  ftand  alone.  As  foon  as  they  are  able  they 
are  fufi^ered  to  run  about,  and  at  the  end  of  the  winter  are 
playing  in  the  road  in  the  midft  of  the  fnow,  while  the 
weather  is  ftill  fo  cold  that  the  traveller  is  afraid  of  going 
out  of  his  fledge,  though  he  be  covered  with  fur  from 
head  to  foot.  They  are  of  a  large  ftaturc,  extremely 
mufcular  and  ftrong,  and  live  longer  than  the  inhabitants 
of  any  other  known  part  of  the  world;  this,  however,  is 
not  becaufe  their  fituation,  upon  the  whole,  is  favourable 
to  life  in  the  tender  years  of  infancy,  but  the  contrary  ; 
for  all  the  children  who  are  not  ftrong  by  conftitution  die 
foon,  and  none  arc  reared  but  thofe  vi'ho  are  born  with 
the  greatcft  natural  advantages  ;  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  children  that  are  born  here  die  in  their  infincy,  and 
it  is  common  to  find  but  three  or  four  alive  in  families 
tiiat  have  had  fixteen  or  eighteen.  Many  other  caufes 
concur  gradually  to  depopulate  the  villages  that  are  fcat- 
tcred  through  this  vaft  dcl'crt. 

The  final l-pox  frequently  carries  off  half  the  inhabi- 
tants of  one  of  thcfe  hamlets  at  a  time,  and  fometimes  a 
greater  proportion  ;  the  fcurvy  is  alfo  very  fatal  among 
them;  an3  where  they  can  procure  fpirituous  liquors,  the 
inroads  of  dif.afe  and  mortality  are  in  proportion  to  their 
want  of  the  advantages  which  make  intemperance  lei's 
fatal  in  other  places.  The  venereal  difeafe  alfo  makes 
great  havock  among  thefe  unhappy  wretchef,  to  whom 
the  method  of  cure  is  intirelv  unknown. 

Upon  a  review  of  all  that  has  been  here  faid  of  this 
immenfe  country,  it  muit  appear  to  every  reader  accuf- 
tomed  to  a  moderate  climate,  as  a  defolate  and  uncom- 
fortable region,  very  thinly  peopled,  but  capable  of  being 
greatly  improved  and  rendered  valuable  by  a  trade  carried 
on  by  land,  and  the  rivers  of  the  country,  with  the  em- 
pires of  China  and  Indoftan  and  all  the  kingdoms  and 
ftates  in  the  Indies  :  and  by  fea  from  the  fouth-eaft  coaft 
near  Kamtfchatka  to  the  neighbouring  illands  of  Japan,  to 
China,    the  Spice    Ifla'ids,   and  every  part  of  the  Eaft 
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Indies.  Nothing  then  Could  be  more  politic,  and  at  the 
Time  time  more  cruel,  than  the  ftep  taken  by  Peter  the 
Great,  in  fending  fo  many  brave  men  to  diftufe  fome 
beams  of  the  learnrng,  the  arts,  and  the  poliflied  manners 
of  Europe  through  this  favage  country.  This  has  been 
already  hinted  j  but  it  certainly  will  not  be  difplcafino- 
to  our  readers,  if  we  here  conclude  our  account  of  Siberia 
with  the  particulars  of  that  extraordinary  proceeding. 

On  the  defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa, 
in  1709,  about  ten  thoufind  Swcdift  prifoners,  includino- 
Ofljcers,  were  barbarouily  fent  into  Siberia  ;  and  among 
thefe  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  captive  ofiicers  were  in  the 
citv  of  Tobolfki.  During  their  captivity,  the  common 
Toldiers  received  remittances  from  Sweden  only  twice, 
which  amounted  in  all  to  no  more  than  three  crowns  a 
head,  and  the  officers  received  nothing.  They  were,  how- 
ever, well  ufed  at  firft,  till  fome  who  had  leave  to  be 
abfent  on  their  parole  did  not  return  ;  and  others,  who  had 
entered  into  the  Ruffian  fervice,  took  an  opportunity  to 
inake  their  efcape.  After  this  the  unfortunate  captives 
were  more  ftriaiy  guarded,  and  difperfed  into  remote 
parts  ;  and  thofe  who  were  fureties  for  the  return  of  their 
comrades  were  clofe  confined. 

The  brave  Swedifh  (oldiers,  who  had  often  made  the 
Ruffi-ns  fly  before  them,  had  now  no  means  left  for  their 
fubfiftence,  and  were  obliged  to  earn  their  bread  by  apply- 
ing to  the  mechanic  arts  with  which  they  were  acquainted, 
in  order  to  fupport  themfelves.  There  were  among  them 
painters,  gold  and  filver-fmiths,  flioe-makers,  turners, 
card-maker,  weavers  and  taylors.  Thefe  were  by  fome 
means  or  other  enabled  to  follow  their  feveral  bufincffes  ; 
and  fome,  who  had  fallen  into  a  way  of  trade,  had  leave 
to   travel    about  the   country,  the   paffes   being  fo  well 
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guarded   that  it   was   fcarce  poffible  for  them  to  efcne  to 
i-urope;    while   others,    who   could  n..t  attain  the  know- 
edge  of  any   mechanic  art,  were  obliged  to  undergo  the 
laborious  employment  of  cutting  down  wood. 

The  men  of  l^arnin-  kt  up  |.ub;ic  fchools,  and  not 
on  y  taught  the  children  oi  the  Ruffians,  Sut  thofe  of  their 
fellow  pnloners,  many  of  whom  had  eith-;r  their  wives 
with  them,  or  marnej  Ruffian  women  ;  for  the  great 
towns  of  Siberia  were  chiefly  ir.hubaed  by  colonies  of  Ruf- 
iians,  whom  the  czar  tranfplanted  thither  for  the  fecurity 
of  his  dominions  on  that  fide.  Thtfe  officers  in  theit 
(chools  and  academies  taught  Latin,  High  Dutch,  French, 
ethics,  mathematics,  fencing,  riding  tlie  great  horfe,  and 
other  manly  exercifes.  And  fome  of  thofe tchools  acquired 
fuch  reputation,  that  it  is  faid  the  citizens  of  Molcow 
fent  their  children  into  Siberia  for  education. 

It  was  perhaps  impoffible  for  the  czar  to  take  a  more 
efFedual  method  to  civilize  and  improve  all  the  principal 
towns  in  this  remote  part  of  his  dominions,  than  bv  banilh- 
ing  thither  thefe  unhappy  Swedifli  captives,  among  whom 
v.'ere  fome  of  the  poli  eft  men  in  Eur  pe,  who,  upon  the 
fame  of  the  king  of  Sweden's  fuccefs,  had  entered  into  hi* 
fervice.  It  was  happy  for  thofe  gentlemen  that  it  was  fo 
cheap  a  country,  that  a  fingle  man  might  live  tolerably 
well  for  feven  or  eight  pounds  a  year. 

To  alleviate  the  unhappinefs  of  their  captivitv,  prince 
Gagarin,  the  governor  of  Siberia,  behaved  to  them  with 
great  generofity,  and  never  let  aiiv  of  them  apply  to  him 
for  relief  in  vain  ;  and  the  Swedifli  officers  thought  they 
never  could  fufficiently  apphud  his  humanity,  and  ufed  to 
fay,  that  their  only  misfortune  was  their  being  baiiifhed  to 
a  country  fo  remote  from  their  relations  and  friends. 


CHAP.    vn. 


Of    the      L  A  D  R  O  N  E  S, 


SECT.    I. 

Of  the  Situation,  Extent,  and  Number  of  the  Ladrones,  cr 
Marian  IJlands  ;  the  Number  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  a 
particular  Account  of  the  Ijland  of  Guam ;  andof  the  Flying 
Pmas  ufed  by  the  ISatives. 

WE  have  now  defcribed  the  countries  fituated  in  the 
moft  eaftern  part  of  Afia,  from  China  to  the  Frozen 
Sea,  and  have  given  as  particular  an  account  of  what- 
ever appeared  worthy  of  notice  as  our  materials  would 
allow;  we  fhall  now,  therefore,  return  to  the  fouih-eaft, 
and  defcribe  the  oriental  iflands,  beginning  with  the  La- 
drones,  which  are  fituated  about  eighteen  hundred  miles 
to  the  eaft  of  Canton,  in  China. 

Thefe  iflands  have  been  reprefented  as  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  abounding  with  all  the  necefiaries  of  life,  by  all 
our  circumnavigators,  particularly  byWoodes,  Rogers,  and 
Daoipier ;  but  none  of  them  have  defcribed  them  in  fo 
particular  and  beautiful  a  manner  as  the  ingenious  gen- 
tleman who  compiled  the  account  of  commodore  Anfon's 
voyage  round  the  world,  to  which  the  Rev.  IVIr.  Walter 
has  prefixed  his  name  j  we  fhall  therefore  here  chiefly 
make  ufe  of  what  we  find  of  thofe  iflands  in  that  moft  en- 
tertaining and  inftrudlive  work. 

The  Ladrones,  or  Marian  iflands,  were  difcovered  by 
Magellan,  in  the  year  ii;2i,  who  gave  them  the  name  of 
Ladrones,  or  Iflands  of  Thieves,  from  the  natives  ftcaling 
fome  of  his  goods.  From  the  account  given  of  the  two 
firfl  the  commodore  fell  in  with,  it  feems  probable  that 
they  were  thofe  of  Saypan  and  Tinian,  they  being  defcrib- 


ed as  very  beautiful  iflands,  and  as  lying  in  between  fifteen 
and  fixteen  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Thefe  charade- 
rillics  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  two  above-mention- 
ed places,  for  the  pleafing  appearance  of  Tinian  occafioned 
the  Spaniards  to  give  it  the  additional  name  of  !  uenoviilaj 
and  Saypan,  which  is  in  the  latitude  of  fifteen  degrees 
twenty-two  minutes  north,  affords  no  contemptible  prof- 
pe£t  when  feen  at  fea. 

There  are  generally  reckoned  twelve  of  thefe  iflands, 
but  if  the  fmall  iflets  and  rocks  are  counted,  they 
will  amount  to  about  twenty.  Mofl:  of  them  were  for- 
merly well  inhabited  ;  and  even  not  eighty  years  ago  the 
three  principal  iflands,  Guam,  Rota,  and  Tinian,  are 
faid  to  have  contained  above  fifty  thoufand  people  ;  but 
Tinian  hath,  fince  that  time,  been  intirely  depopulated, 
and  only  two  or  three  hundred  Indians  left  at  Rota  to  cul- 
tivate rice  for  the  ifland  of  Guam,  which  can  alone  be 
properly  faid  to  be  inhabited.  This  ifland  is  the  only 
fettlement  Of  the  Spaniards  :  here  they  keep  a  gover- 
nor and  garrifon  ;  and  here  the  Manila  fhip  generally 
touches  for  refrefhment  in  her  paflage,  from  Acapulcu 
to  the  Philippines. 

Guam  is  computed  to  be  about  thirty  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  full  of  hills,  dales,  and  (treams  of  good 
water.  It  produces  the  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  and  other 
fruit  natural  to  the  foil  and  climate;  befides  oranges, 
lemons,  citrons,  with  muik  and  water  melons,  which  were 
originally  brought  thither  by  the  Spaniards.  Ca,.tain 
Woodes  Rogers  obferves,  that  the  indigo  plant  grows  wild 
there  in  fuch  abundance,  that  were  they  indiiftrious  they 
might  make  great  quantities  of  that  valuable  article  of 
A  a  commerce i 
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commerce;  but  as  they  have  fo  remote  a  fituation,  and 
are  out  of  the  way  of  trade,  they  make  no  ufe  of  it. 
-  They  have  plenty  of  cattle,  but  they  are  lean  and  fmall, 
and  generally  white.  The  hogs,  from  their  feeding  al- 
moft  entirely  on  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit,  malce  excel- 
lent pork  >  and  were  not  the  Spaniards  remarkably  floth- 
ful,  they  might  enjoy  almoft  all  the  delicacies  and  fuper- 
fiuiciesof  life. 

This  iflind  contains  near  four  thoufiind  inhabitants,  one 
thoufand  of  which  are  fuppofed  to  live  in  the  city  ot  San 
Ignatio  de  Agana,  where  the  governor  ufually  refides.  The 
boufes  are  built  of  &one  and  timber,  and  covered  with 
tiles,  an  nnufical  method  of  building  in  thefe  warm  climates. 
Tnis  ifland  .vlfo  hath  thirteen  or  fourteen  villages.  The 
ori<^inal  natives  are  tall,  ftrong,  and  of  an  olive  com- 
pl.'xion  ;  they  go  n.iked,  except  wearing  a  cloth  before, 
and  the  won.en  a  fmall  petticoat.  The  men  are  very 
dexterous  at  flinging,  and  make  ufe  of  pieces  of  clay  of  an 
ovul  form  which^they  burn  till  it  is  as  hard  as  marble. 
They  are  fuch  excellent  markfmen  that  they  feldom  mifs 
bittin»  any  mark,  and  throw  with  fuch  force  as  to  kill  a 
man  ?.t  a  conGderable  didance. 

As  Guam  is  efteemed  a  pOace  of  confequence  on  account 
of  ts  afiording  refreflimcnts  to  the  Manila  fliip,  there  are 
two  cafllcs  on  the  I'ea-fhore  >  one  is  the  caftle  of  St.  An- 
gclo,  which  lies  near  the  road  wliere  the  A4anila  Hiip 
ufually  anchors,,  and  is  but  an  infignificant  fortref? ,  mount- 
in"-  only  five  eigbt-pounders  :  the  other  is  the  callle  of  St. 
Lewis,  which  is  four  leagues  to  the  north-eafl  of  St.  An- 
ge!o,  and  is  intended  to  prctcdt  a  road  where  a  fmall  vef- 
ttl  anchors  that  arrives  every  year  from  Manila.  This 
fort  mojnts  the  fame  number  of  guns  as  the  former. 
IjtTides  thefe,  there  is  a  batiery  of  five  pieces  of  cannon 
on  an  eminence  ntar  the  I'ca-fliore.  The  Spjnifh  troops 
employed  at  this  ifland  conUft  of  three  companies  of  foot, 
of  between  forty  and  fifty  men  each.  This  is  the  principal 
ftrength  on  which  the  governor  depends,  for  he  cannot 
rr\y  on  the  afiiftance  of  the  Indian  inhabitants,  with  whom 
he  is  generally  upon  ill  terms,  and  is  fo  much  afraid  of 
thcm,*that  he  has  debarred  them  the  ufe  both  of  fire-arms 
and  lances. 

The  reft  of  the  iflands,  though  uninhabited,  abound  in 
provifions  and  refrefhments,  but  there  is  no  good  harbour 
or  road  amongft  them  all. 

'J"he  original  natives  are  a  bold,  Prong,  and  well  limbed 
people,  and  feem,  from  fome  of  their  works,  to  be  na 
ways  defective  in  undcrftaiiding,  for  their  flyinsi  proas, 
which  are  the  only  veflbls  that  for  ages  part  have  been  ufed 
by  them,  are  fo  extraordinary  an  invention,  that  it  would 
do  honour  to  the  moft  ir.genious  nation. 

This  VI  nil  received  the  name  of  flying  proa  from  the 
fwiftncfs  with  which  it  fails,  it  being  able  to  run  with  a 
brifk  trade-wirtd  near  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  Spa- 
niards fay  much  more.  Its  conflruiTtion  is  contrary  to  the 
pr.ic'lice  of  all  the  \x(\.  of  mankind,  for  as  the  head  of  the 
vtfll-1  is  ufually  made  difllrcnt  from  the  Ikrn,  and  the 
two  fides  alike,  tlic  proa,  on  the  contrary,  has  her  head 
and  ftcrn  exadlly  alike;  but  her  fides  very  diflcrent ;  for 
that  intended  to  be  always  the  lec-fide  is  flat  while  the 
wind-ward  fide  is  built  rounding  like  other  vcflels :  but  to 
prevent  her  overfetting,  which  from  her  fmall  breadth, 
and  the  flitightncfs  of  her  leeward  fide,  would  without 
this  precaution  infallibly  happen,  a  frame  is  laid  out  from 
her  to  windward,  to  the  end  of  which  is  faflened  a  log 
formed  in  the  fliape  of  a  fmall  boat,  and  made  hollow. 
'J  he  weight  of  the  frame  is  intended  to  balance  the  proa, 
and  the  Imall  boat,  which  is  always  in  the  water,  to  pre- 
vent her  overfetting  to  windward.  This  frame  is  ufually 
called  an  out-rigger.  1"he  body  cf  the  proa  is  formed  of 
two  pieces  joined  end-wa)$,  and  fewed  together  with  bark, 
for  no  iron  is  ufed  in  her  confiru£tion  :  fhe  is  about  two 
inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  which  at  the  gunwale  is  re- 
duced to  kfs  than  one. 

The  proa  generally  carries  fix  or  feven  Indians,  two 
of  which  arc  placed  in  the  head  and  ftern,  who  al- 
ternatily  fteer  the  veflcl  with  a  paddle  according  to  the 
tack  Ihe  goes  on ;  he  in  the  flern  being  the  rteers- 
inaii.  The  others  are  employed  cither  in  bailing  out  the 
water,  which  (lie  accidentally  (hips,  or  in  letting  and 
trimniiiij'  the  fail. 


From  this  defcription  it  is  fufficiently  obvious  how  well 
they  are  fitted  for  ranging  the  Ladrone  iflands,  fince  as 
they  are  nearly  north  and  fouth  of  each  other,  and  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  trade  wind,  the  proas  by  failing 
mofi  excellently  on  a  wind,  and  with  either  end  foremoft 
can  run  from  one  of  thefe  iflands  to  the  other,  and  back 
again,  only  by  fnifting  the  fail  without  ever  putting  about, 
and  by  the  flatnefs  of  their  lee-fide,  and  their  fmall  breadth, 
are  capable  of  lying  much  nearer  the  wind  than  any  other 
vefTel  yet  known. 

Vefl'els  bearing  fome  diflant  refemblance  to  thefe  are  to 
be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  Eait-Indies  ;  but  none 
of  them  feem  worthy  to  be  compared  with  thofe  of  the 
Ladrones,  either  for  their  conftruiEtion  or  celerity,  which 
renders  it  probable  that  this  was  originally  the  inventioa 
of  fome  genius  of  thefe  iflands,  and  afterv/ards  imper- 
fctSlly  copied  by  the  neighbouring  nations. 


SECT.    II. 

Of  TiNIAK. 

Its  Situation  and  Extent.  The  leantiful  Appren-anct  cf  tht 
Country.  T.he  Animals  and  Vegetables,  'with  a  particular 
Defcription  of  the  Bread  fruit.  The  principal  Inccnvcni- 
encies  of  the  If  and,  and  by  what  yneam  this  beautiful  Spst 
became  depopulated. 

THE  ifland  of  Tinian  is  fituated  in  fifteen  degrees, 
eight  minutes  north  latitude;  and  in  on  ■  hundred 
and  fourteen  degrees,  fifty  minutes  vvefi  longitude  from 
Acapulco.  It  is  only  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  about 
half  as  much  in  breadth,  yet,  on  account  of  its  extraordi.- 
nary  beauty  and  fertility,  it  well  deferves  a  particular  de- 
fcription. The  foil  is  every  where  dry  and  healthy,  and 
being  alfo  fomewhat  fandy,  it  is  the  lefs  difpofed  to  a  rank 
and  too  luxuriant  vegetation.  Hence  the  meadows  and 
bottoms  of  the  woods  are  much  nearer  and  fmoother  thau 
is  cufiomary  in  hot  climates.  The  land  rifcs  in  gentle 
fl'opes  from  the  fea-fhore  to  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  iho* 
the  general  courfe  of  its  afcent  is  frequently  interrupted 
by  vallies  of  an  eafy  defcent,  many  of  w'hich  wind  irre- 
gularly through  the  country.  Thefe  vales  and  the  gradual 
fwellings  cf  the. ground,  which  their  difi^erent  combina- 
tions give  rife  to,  are  moft:  beautifully  diverfified  by  the 
mutual  encroachnrcnts  of  woods  and  lawns,  which  coaft 
each  other,  and  traverfe  the  ifland  in  large  traiSt:^  The 
woods  confift  of  tall  and  fpreading  trees,  moft  of  them 
celebrated  either  for  their  beauty  or  their  fruit ;  while  the 
lawns  are  ufually  of  a  confiderable  breadth.  Their  turf 
is  clean  and  uniform,  it  being  compofed  of  a  fine  trefoil, 
intermixed  with  a  variety  of  flowers.  The  woods  are  in 
many  places  open,  and  free  from  all  bufhcs  and  under- 
wood, and  the  ncatnefs  of  the  adjacent  turf  is  frequently 
extended  to  a  confiderable  diftance  under  the  hollow  ftiaue 
formed  by  the  trees. 

Hence  arii'es  a  multitude  of  the  moft  elegant  and  enter- 
taining profpeiSls,  according  to  the  different  blendings  of 
thefe  woods  and  lawns,  and  their  various  intcrfedtions 
with  each  other,  as  they  fpread  themfelves  differently 
thrcugh  the  vallies,  and  over  the  flopes  and  declivities, 
in  which  the  place  abounds. . 

There  are,  however,  no  flrcams,  yet  the  water  of  the 
W'clls  and  fprings,  which  are  every  where  to  be  met  with 
near  the  furface,  is  extremely  good,  and  near  the  center 
of  the  ifland  are  two  or  three  pieces  of  excellent  water, 
the  turf  of  vvhofe  banks  is  as  clear,  as  even,  and  as  re- 
gularly difpofed,  as  if  they  had  been  bafons  formed  for 
the  decoration  of  the  place.  Thefe  waters  abound  with 
duck,  teal,  and  curlew  :  and  in  the  ifland  is  prodigious 
penty  of  the  whiftling  plover. 

The  beauties  of  Tinian  are  not  folely  confined  to  the 
excellency  of  its  landfcapes,  fince  the  animals,  which, 
during  the  grcateft  part  of  the  year,  are  the  fole  pofleflois 
of  this  hap|)y  (oil,  in  fome  meafure  partake  of  the  roman- 
tic caft  of  the  ifland,  and  are  no  fmall  addition  to  its  won- 
derful fccnery ;  for  the  cattle,  of  which  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  fee  herds  of  fome  thoufiuids  feeding  together  in  a 
large  meadow,  arc  all  cf  them  milk  white,  except  the  if 
ears,  which  arc  generally  black  or  brown,  and  notwlih- 
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Handing  there  being  no  inhabitants,  yet  the  clamour  and 
frequent  parading  of  doineftic  poultry,  which  in  great 
numbers  range  ihs  woods,  continually  excite  the  idea  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  farms  and  villages,  aiiil  contribute 
to  the  chearfulnefs  and  beauty  of  the  place. 

The  cattle,  which  are  computed  at  lealt  to  be  ten  thou- 
fand,  are  far  from  being  (hy  ;  they  are  extremely  well 
tailed,  and  the  flefhofan  eafy  digeflion.  The  fowls  too 
are  exceeding  good,  and  eafily  run  down.  There  are 
alfo  abundance  of  wild  hogs.  Thefe  are  very  excellent 
food,  but  they  are  a  very  herce  animal,  and  can  only  be 
obtained  by  fhooting  them,  or  hunting  them  with  dogs. 
The  country  is  equally  to  be  admired  on  account  of  its 
fruits  and  vegetable  prod  u£lions,  which  are  happily  adapted 
to  the  cure  of  the  fea-fcurvy,  which  is  of  the  greater 
advantage^  as  thefe  iflands  are  on  the  borders  of  tine  vaft 
eaftern  ocean,  and  are  extremely  convenient  for  landing 
after  a  tedious  voyage,  which  is  feldom  made  without 
many  of  the  crew  fufFering  by  that  dreadful  difeafe.  In  the 
woods  are  inconceivable  quantities  of  cocoa-nuts,  with  the 
cabbages  growing  on  the  fame  tree.  There  are  befides 
guavas,  limes,  fweet  and  four  oranges,  and  a  kind  of 
fruit  peculi.ir  to  thefe  iflands,  called  by  the  Indians  rlm- 
niay,  and  by  commodore  Anfon's  people  the  bread-fruit; 
for  they  conftantly  cat  it  during  their  Itay  upon  the  ifland 
inftead  of  bread,  and  it  was  fo  univerfally  preferred  to  it, 
tViat  no  fhips  bread  was  expended  all  the  while  they  ftaid 
there. 

It  grows  upon  a  pretty  lofty  tree,  which,  near  the  top, 
is  divided  into  large  and  fpreading  branches;  the  leaves, 
which  are  of  a  remaikable  deep  green,  are  notched  about 
the  edges,  and  are  generally  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
in  length.  The  fruit  itfelf  is  found  indifferently  in  all 
parts  of  the  branches,  and  is  in  fhape  rather  eliptical 
than  round  :  it  is  covered  with  a  rough  rind  ;  and  is  ufu- 
ally  feven  or  eight  inches  long;  each  grows  fingly,  and 
not  in  ciufbers.  The  fruit  is  fittell  to  be  ufed  when  full 
grown,  but  Hill  green;  when,  being  roalted  in  the  em- 
bers, it  has  fome  dillant  refemblance  to  the  tafte  of  an  arti- 
choak's  bottom,  and  is,  like  that,  of  a  fofc  and  fpungy 
texture.  As  it  ripens  it  becomes  fofter,  turns  yellow,  and 
contia6ts  a  lufcious  tafte  and  an  agreeable  fmell,  not  un- 
like a  ripe  peach,  but  it  is  then  efteemed  unwholefome, 
and  is  faid  to  produce  fluxes. 

Mr.  Danipier  fays,  that  it, is  as  large  as  a  two-penny 
loaf,  and  that  the  infide  is  foft,  tender,  v/hite,  and  crum- 
my like  bread;  and,  if  eaten  in  twenty-four  hours  after  it 
is  plucked,  has  a  fweet  and  agreeable  tafte,  and  that  this 
extraordinary  fruit  is  in  feafon  eight  months  in  the  year. 

All  the  advantages  that  have  been  mentioned,  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  this  delightful  ifland  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
healthinefs  of  its  climate,  by  the  almoft  conftant  breezes 
that  prevail  there,  and  by  the  frequent  fhowers  that  fall  ; 
for  thefe,  inftead  of  the  heavy  continued  rains,  which  in 
fome  countries  render  a  great  part  of  the  year  very  dif- 
agreeablc,  are  nfually  of  a  fhort  and  almoft  momentary 
duration  :  hence  they  are  extremely  grateful  and  refrefhing, 
and  are  perhaps  one  caufe  of  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  and 
the  extraordinary  influence  it  had  upon  the  men  belong- 
ing lo  the  Centurion,  in  increafing  and  invigorating  their 
appetites  and  digeftion.  This  efFedt  was  extremely  re- 
markable, fmce  thofe  among  the  officers  who  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  fpare  and  temperate  diet,  and  befides  a  flight 
breakfaft  ufed  to  make  but  one  moderate  meal  a-day, 
were  heie,  to  appearance,  transformed  into  gluttons;  for, 
inftead  of  one  meal  of  flefh,  they  were  fcarcely  fatisfied 
with  three,  and  each  of  them  too  fo  prodigious  in  quan- 
tity, as  would  at  another  time  produce  a  furfeit.  Yet 
their  dig'cftions  Co  well  correfponded  with  the  keennefs  of 
their  appetites,  that  they  were  neither  difordered  nor  even 
loaded  by  this  uncommon  repletion  ;  for  having,  accord- 
ing to  their  cuftom,  while  on  the  ifland,  made  a  hearty 
breakfaft  of  beef,  it  was  not  long  before  they  began  to 
confider  the  approach  of  dinner  as  a  very  defiiable,  though 
fomewhat  tardy  incident. 
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The  principal  inconvenience  attenJi'ng  the  ifland  is  th« 
vaft  number  of  mufchatoes  and  other  fpecies  of  flics,  to- 
gether with  a  kind  of  tick,  which,  though  principally 
attached  to  the  cattle,  will  frequently  faften  on  the  limbs 
and  bodies  of  the  human  fpecies,  and,  if  not  perceived 
and  removed  in  time,  will  bury  its  head  under  the  flcia 
and  raife  a  painful  inflammation.  There  are  alfo  a  few 
centipedes  and  fcorpions,  but  none  of  Commodore  Anfon's 
men  received  the  leaft  injury  from  them.  Another  incon- 
venience attending  the  ifland  is  the  little  fccurity,  ia 
fome  feafons,  for  a  fliip  at  anchor,  the  road  bein''  ex- 
tremely inconvenient. 

The  only  proper  anchoring  place  for  {hips  of  burthen 
is  at  jhe  fouth-weft  end  of  the  ifland,  but  the  anchorat^e 
is  very  unfafe. 

However,  if  muft  appear  very  furprifing  that  an  ifland 
fo  richly  furnifhed  with  the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  fo 
well  provided  not  only  for  the  fubfiftence,  but  for  the  en- 
joyment of  mankind,  fliould  be  entirely  deftitute  of  inha- 
bitants, efpecially  as  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other 
iflands,  that  in  fome  meafure  depend  upon  this  for  their 
fupport.  But  Mr.  Walter  (  bferves,  that  he  was  told  by 
the  Indians,  it  was  not  then  fifty  years  fince  the  ifland 
was  depopulated.  The  three  iflands  of  Tinian,  Rota, 
and  Guam,  were  all  full  of  inhabitants,  and  Tinian  alone 
contained  30,000;  but  ficknefs  raging  among  the  ifland?, 
and  deilroymg  multitudes  of  the  people,  the  Spaniards,  to 
recruit  their  numbers  at  Guam,  which  were  extremely  dl- 
minifhed  by  the  mortality,  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Tinian  thither,  where,  Janguifhing  for  their  native  fpot, 
the  greateft  part  of  them  in  a  few  years  died  of  grief. 

There  are  ftill  remains  to  be  met  with  in  the  ifland, 
which  ffiew  that  it  was  once  extremely  populous,  for  ifi 
all  parts  of  it  are  ruins  of  a  particular  kind;  thefe  ufually 
confift  of  two  rows  of  pyramidical  pillars,  each  pillar  be- 
ing about  llx  feet  from  the  next,  and  the  diftance  between 
the  rows  about  twelve  feet:  thefe  pillars  are  about  five 
feet  fquare  at  the  bafe,  and  about  thirteen  feet  high;  and 
on  the  top  of  each  is  a  femi-g!obe  with  the  flat  furface 
upwards.  The  whole  of  the  pillar  and  femi-globe  i.-  fo- 
lid,  being  compofed  of  fand  and  ftone  cemented  t-gether 
and  plaftered  over.  Thefe  were  faid  by  the  neighbouring 
Indians  to  be  foundations  of  particular  buildings  fet  aparc 
for  only  thofe  of  the  natives  who  had  engaged  in  fome  re- 
ligious vow.  But  if  they  were  originally  the  bafes  of  their 
common  dwelling-houfes,  their  number  muft  have  been 
very  confiderable ;  for  in  many  parts  of  the  ifland  they 
are  planted  very  thick,  and  fufficiently  evince  the  multi- 
tude of  its  former  inhabitants. 

Before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  it  will  be  proper  to 
obferve,  that  the  ingenious  writer  of  commodore  Anfon's 
Voyage  fays,  that  though  the  Ladrones  have  no  imme- 
diate intercourfe  with  any  other  people,  yet  there  lie  ^to 
the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  of  them  a  multitude  of  lands  that 
are  fuppofed  to  extend  to  the  coaft  of  that  part  of  a  new- 
difcovered  continent,  called  New  Guinea.  Thefe  iflands 
are  fo  near  the  Ladrones,  that  canoes  from  them  have 
fometimes,  by  diflrefs,  been  driven  to  Guam;  whence  it 
is  very  natural  for  us  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Ladrones  were 
originally  peopled  from  the  fouthern  continent,  a  very 
fmall  part  of  which  has  yet  been  difcovered,  and  that  in 
a  very  imperfedl  manner.  This  continent  is  thought  to 
extend  from  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea  th.-'ough  the 
far  greatefl  part  of  the  Eaftern  or  Pacific  Ocean ;  and 
very  ftrong  and  convincing  reafons  have  been  given  for 
this  fuppofttion  j  but  it  would  be  very  inconfiftcnt  with 
that  order  which  ought  to  be  obferved  in  a  work  of  this 
kind  to  treat  of  a  very  difi^erent  part  of  the  earth,  when 
our  fubjeft  is  only  Alia  and  the  Afiatic  iflands,  we  fhall 
therefore  defer  a  particular  confideration  of  the  difcoveries 
made  on  that  continent,  'till  having  almoft  encompafTed 
the  globe,  we  draw  near  the  conclufion  of  this  work,  and 
(hall  therefore  now  proceed  to  the  Philippine  iflands. 
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VIIL 


Of    the    PHILIPPINES. 


SECT.    I. 
Of  the  New  Philippines. 

the  Drefs,  C.uJ}^}ns,  and  Mannas  of  the  Inhafitanii. 
There  w  e  fotne  Reaf.ns  to  fufpcd  the  "Iruth  of  the  Accounts 
given  of  thofe  IJlands, 

TH  E  New  Philippines,  or  Caroline  IHand?,  faid  to  be 
fuu.ited  between  the  fixth  anii  one  hundicd  and 
thirty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  are  but  imperfedlly 
diCcovercd.  1  he  beft  if  not  the  only  account  we  have  of 
them,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions, 
in  two  letters  from  Father  Clan  znd  Father  Gobien,  dated 
from  the  ifland  of  M.inila,  founded  on  the  report  of  fome 
natives  of  thofe  iflands,  driven  upon  the  ifle  of  Samar, 
in  1696. 

Thefc  are  faid  to  coiifift  of  thirty-two  iflands,  fituated 
between  the  Ladrones  and  the  Philippines.  The  country 
is  extremely  populous,  and  all  the  iflands  are  under  the 
dominion  of  one  king,  who  keeps  his  court  in  the  ifle  ot 
Lamaicc.  The  nativts  go  half  naked,  and  the  men  paint 
and  fi:ain  their  boJies  with  feveral  figures;  but  the  women 
and  children  are  not  painted.  In  the  complexion  and 
form  of  ihcir  faces  they  nearly  relemblc  tRe  tawny  Philip- 
pines, The  drefs  of  the  men  only  conlids  in  a  chith 
f.llencd  round  their  loins  which  covers  their  thighs,  and 
a  loofe  cloth  about  their  bodies  which  they  tie  before.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  drefs  of  the  men  and 
women  is,  that  the  cloth  worn  by  the  latter  hangs  a  little 
lower;  bcfidei,  the  moft  confiderable  ainon;;  the  women 
wear  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  rings  of  tortoife  fliell. 

'ihe  people  are  faid  to  be  of  fo  peaceful  a  ''ifpofition, 
that  they  never  do  violence  to  each  other;  and  that  mur- 
der or  homicide  was  never  heard  of  amongft  them.  Their 
Linguage  isdifFerent  both  frum  that  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  LaJrone  ifljnds,  and  comes  neaicft  to  that  of  the 
Arabs.  1  hey  arc  faid  to  have  no  cattle,  dogs,  nor  any 
quadrupeds  in  their  iflands,  nor  any  land-fowls  but 
cocks  and  hens,  which  tliey  breed  up,  but  never  e.it  their 
eggs.  Without  obferving  fet  meals,  they  eat  and  drink 
when  they  have  an  appetite.  They  falute  a  perfon  by 
talcing  him  either  by  the  hand  or  foot,  or  gently  ftroak- 
ing  his  face.  Their  lances  or  darts  are  pointed  with 
fliarp  hones.  Among  their  tools  they  have  a  faw  made 
of  a  large  Ihell,  fliarpened  with  a  flone,  for  tiicy  are  faid 
to  have  no  iron  or  other  metals  on  their  iflands. 

After  all,  ther»  is  fome  re.ifon  to  believe  thel'e  accounts 
fictitious,  (ince  we  find  no  notice  taken  of  thcin  by  later 
difcoverers  ;  and  there  are  even  fome  contradiiStions  in  the 
accounts  given  by  thofc  miffionarics  themfelves ;  for  Fa- 
ther Gobicn  fays,  thcfe  iflands  are  cighty-feven  in  num- 
ber, and  form  one  of  the  fincft  archipelagoes  in  the  caft. 
He  alfo  gives  a  map  of  them,  which  is  likewifc  inferted 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions,  in  which  he  makes 
them  extend  from  two  degrees  fouth  to  fevcnteen  degrees 
north  latitude,  though  he  had  no  other  means  of  knowing 
their  latitude,  number,  and  fituation,  with  rcfpeft  to 
each  other,  than  from  fome  of  the  jfuppofcd  inhabitants 
r.mging  pebbles  on  a  table. 

SECT.   ir. 

'The  Situation  and  Names  of  the  principal  of  the  Philippine 
ifiinch :  the  Climate  and  Fertility  of  the  Soil :  the  Trees,, 
ftnnts,  and  Shrubs :  uith  a  particular  Account  of  fome 
fpccics  of  the  Palm  and  Plair.tain,  and  of  feveral  poifo- 
imis  Herbs ;  and  others  Providence  has  wifely  formed  as 
Antidotes  to  thim. 

THE  Philippine  Iflands  are  very  numerous,  fome 
fay  they  even  amount  to  a  thoufand.  They  extend 
from  the  fifth  dcjrree  of  north  latitude  to  the  nineteenth, 
and  fr.  ^m  the  oiv^  hundred  and  fourteentii  degree  of  longi- 
tude .".Imoft  to  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  j  and  are  fituattd 


about  four  hundred  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  the  La-* 
drones,  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  the  fouth  of  China, 
and  two  hundred  eaft  of  Cochin-chinrt.  They  were  dif- 
covered  by  Magellan,  and  received  the  name  of  Philip- 
pines in  honour  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  in  whofe  reign 
the  Spaniards  firif  plant"d  an  European  colony  there. 

The  principal  of  thcfe  iflands  are,  1.  Luconia  ;  cr,  as 
it  is  called  by  the  Portugucfe,  Manila,  from  the  chief 
town  in  the  ifland.  2.  Samar,  or  Tandago,  fometimes 
called  Philipina.  3,  Mafbate.  4.  Mindoro.  5.  Luban. 
6.  Paragoia,  or  Paragon.  7.  Panay.  8.  Leyta.  g.  Bohol. 
10  Sibu,  Cibau,  or  Zebu.  11.  Negroes  Ifland.  12.  St. 
John's.    13.  Xolo:   and  14.  Mindanao. 

The  weather  in  thefe  iflands  is  not  fo  cxcefiively  hot  as 
might  be  expeiftcd  from  their  being  fo  nearly  fituated  to  the 
line;  they  being  conftantly  refrefhed  by  fea  breezes,  the 
winds  blowing  eafterly  one  part  of  the  year,  and  weilcrly 
the  other.  Thofe  from  the  eaft  begin  in  Oiffober,  but 
are  not  fettled  till  about  the  middle  of  November.  This 
wind  is  accompanied  with  fair  weather.  It  begins  to  turn 
to  the  well  in  May;  but  does  not  blow  lleadily  from  that 
quarter  till  June.  When  the  wind  firft  veers  to  the  weft- 
ward,  it  blows  faintly,  and  there  is  one  or  two  hurricanes 
in  a  day  :  but  after  the  llorm  is  over,  the  wind  again  fhifts 
about  to  the  eaif,  and  the  fky  becomes  ferenc.  In  a  little 
time  there  are  feveral  hurricanes  in  a  day,  with  violent 
gufts  of  wind  and  loud  claps  of  thunder;  and  at  length 
they  come  on  fo  thick,  that  the  wind  continues  in  that 
quarter  from  whence  the  hurricanes  arife,  that  is  out  of 
the  weft,  where  it  remains  till  Oflober  or  November; 
during  which  time  there  is  thick  cloudy  weather,  violent 
rains,  and  fometimes  fuch  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning,, 
that  the  lari;cft  tiees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  rivers, 
overflowing  their  banks,  drown  the  flat  country. 

The  worft  weather  is  about  the  latter  end  of  July,  or 
the  beginning  of  Auguft,  when  it  is  very  cool  and  chilly; 
In  September  the  wind  and  rain  abate,  and  the  air  be- 
comes clear;  but  ftill  the  morning  fogs  laft  till  almoft 
nor  n,  when  the  fun  fliines  out. 

How  difagrceablc  foever  it  be  to  have  fo  great  a  part  of 
the  year  tempeftuous  and  rainy,  yet  there  is  not  any 
country  in  the  world  that  appears  more  beautiful ;  for  there 
is  here  a  perpetual  verdure  ;  and  buds,  blofToms,  and  fruit, 
are  found  upon  the  trees  all  the  year  round,  not  only  in 
well  cultivated  gardens,  but  in  the  fields  and  mountains; 
and  no  loil  in  the  world  produces  greater  plenty  of  all  the 
ncceflarics  of  life. 

In  fome  of  thefe  iflands  great  quantities  of  gold  are 
wafhed  down  from  the  mountains,  and  found  mixed  with 
the  land  of  the  rivers.  There  are  alfo  found  mines  of 
other  metals,  and  excellent  loadftones. 

The  country  abounds  with  a  variety  of  fruits,  one  of 
the  moft  valuable  of  which,  called  the  fantcr,  grows 
wild  in  the  woods  :  it  is  of  the  fize,  fhape,  and  colour  of 
a  ripe  peach,  and  has  five  kernels  like  the  feeds  of  art 
orange.  The  Spaniards  preferve  it  in  the  fame  manner  as 
quinces,  and  alfo  when  half  ripe  pickle  it  with  vinegar. 
'I"he  tree  refembles  that  of  the  walnut,  but  has  large  leaves 
that  are  ufed  in  medicine. 

They  have  a  fruit  called  magol,  which  is  downy  like  a 
peach,  and  of  the  colour  of  an  orange  ;  but  it  is  not  well 
tafted,  and  is  hard  of  digeftion.  The  tree  is  as  tall  as  a 
pear-tree,  and  has  thick  boughs,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of 
the  laurel;  the  wood  is  but  little  inferior  to  ebony. 

They  have  alfo  durions,  mangoes,  and  moft  other  In- 
dian fruits;  befides  oranges  of  feveral  kinds,  diflx;rent 
from  thofe  of  Europe,  and  fome  of  them  much  bigger. 
There  are  alfo  great  and  fmall  lemons,  but  thefe  are 
generally  fweet. 

The  moft  profitable  trees  are  the  palms,  and  in  thefe 
confift  the  principal  wealth  of  the  gnat  men.  Of  this 
tree  are  reckoned  drty  fpecies,  the  nioft  valuable  of  which 
ii  the  fago.     Thtfe  ucca  ^ruw  wild  in  the  woods,  and  of 
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the  pith  is  made  the  fago  brought  to  Europe,  which  the  I  after  it  is  dried  two  or  three  days  in  the  fun,  the  women 

natives  eat  inftead  of  bread  four  or  five  months  in  the  year.      " 

The  bark  and  wood  are  thin  and  hard,  and  when  they 
cut  down  the  tree  tl5ey  fplit  it  in  the  middle,  then  fcrape 
out  the  pith,  and  beat  it  with  a  wooden  peftle  in  a  mortar; 
they  then  ftrain  it  through  a  cloth,  pouring  in  water, 
which  carriei  the  fubltance  of  the  pith  through  the  cloth, 
and  leaves  nothing  but  a  little  hulTi  behind.  After  it  is 
ftrained  it  has  a  ledimenr,  which,  when  the  water  is 
drawn  from  it,  is  made  into  cakes  and  baked,  and  proves 
very  good  bread.  The  fago  exported  into  the  other  parts 
of  the  Indies  is  dried  hard,  in  fmall  bits  no  bigger  than 
feeds,  and  is  commonly  eaten  with  the  milk  of  almonds 
by  thofc  who  are  hclc  ot  the  bloody  flux. 

The  fecond  fort  of  palm-trees  are  thofe  which  yield 
wine,  and  are  generally  touad  in  falt-water  marfhes  :  the 
fruit  refenibles  the  date,  but  never  comes  to  maturity,  be- 
caufe  as  foon  as  it  blolToms  they  cut  oft"  the  branches,  that 
the  liquor  may  run  into  the  vefi'els  they  place  under  them. 
Another  fpccies  of  palm-trees,  called  yonba,  furnifhes 
them  with  a  kind  of  wool  of  which  are  made  quilts  and 
pillows,  and  with  a  black  thread  of  vi'hich  they  make  ca- 
bles for  fliips,  which  will  laft  in  fea-water  longer  than 
thofe  of  hemp.  Of  the  leaves  of  any  of  the  palm-trees 
they  make  hats,  mats  for  rooms,  fails  for  their  Ihips,  and 
covering  for  their  houfcs. 

Tamarinds  are  a  wild   fruit  that  grows   in  cods  like 
peas  ;  they  have  a  fharp  tafte,  and  are  frequently  preferved 

with  fugar.    The  tree  is  tall  and  thick,  with  fmall  leaves, 

and  the  wood  ferves  for  the  fame  ufes  as  ebony. 

In  thefe   iflands  there  are  alfo  plenty  of  plantains,  the 

leaves  of  which   are  fo  long  and  broad,  that  one  of  the 

fathers  obfervcs   two  of  them  will  almoft  make  a  cloak. 

Thefe  trees  are  planted  by  the  Indians  about  their  houfes, 

and  on   many  accounts  delerve  a   particular  defcription. 

This   tree,  or  fhrub,    is   about   ten   feet  high  and  three 

feet  in  circumference,    and   is   not  raifed   from  feed  but 

Irom   flips   and   fuckers   taken   from  the  old   tree,  which 

will  bear  within  ten  months  after  they  are  planted  in  their 

native  foil;  though  they  will  be  fifteen  months  if  removed 

into  other  ground.     The  fruit  is  no  fooner  ripe  than  the 

tree  decays  ;  but  many  young  fhoots  grow  up  and  fupply 

its  place.     At  its  firft  fpringmg  out  of  the  ground  it  has 

two  leaves,  and  when  it  is  a  foot  high  it  has  two  more  be- 
tween  the  firft,  but  a  little  lower;    and   foon  after  two 

others,  and   fo  on.     i!y  the  time  it  is  a  month  old,  the 

body  is  near  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm;  the  uppermoft  leaves 

are  about  a  foot  long  and  halt  a  foot  broad,  and  as  it  in- 

creafes  in  height  the  leaves  grow  larger;  fo  that  when  it 

is  at  its  full  growth,  the  leaves  are  feven  or  eight  feet  long, 

and  a  foot  and  a  half  broad  near  the  ftalk,  ending  in  a 

round  point.    Th.e  ftalk  of  the  leaf  is  as  big  as  one's  arm, 

almoft  round,  and  abt;ut  a  foot  in  length  from  the  body 

of  the  tree  to  the  leaf.    \Vhen  the  tree  is  full  grown  there 

fprings  from  the  top  a  ftrcng  ftem  harder  than  any  other 

part  of  th:  body,  and  about  the  thicknefs  and  length  of  a 

man's  arm;  round  this  ftem  grows  the  truit  in  clufters, 

each  about  lix  or  feven  inches  long,  and  thicker  than  one's 

wrift,  much  in  the  ihape  of  a  Bologna  faufage.  The  out- 
fide,  when  ripe,  appears  foit  and  yellov/,  and  within  the 
pulp  is  fweet,  and   fofter  than  butter;  it  is  much  of  the 


fame  colour,  an'.'  melts  in  the  mouth,  having  neither  feed 
jior  ftone.  This  fruit  when  green  they  often  roaft  or  boil, 
;md  eat  it  inftead  of  bread  ;  and  the  Englifh  in  our  plan- 
tations fometimes  take  the  pulp  of  five  or  fix  of  them  and 
boil  them  in  a  bag  like  a  pudding.  A  tolerable  fweet- 
meat  is  alfo  often  made  of  the  ripe  plantains,  by  drying 
them  in  the  fun.  When  the  natives  make  drink  of  it  they 
take  the  pulp  of  ten  or  a  dozen  ripe  plantains,  and  mafhing 
them  together,  pour  two  gallons  of  water  upon  them,  and 
'in  two  hours  it  ferments  and  has  a  head  upon  it  like  wort; 
and  in  foiu"  hours  is  fit  to  drink;  but  as  it  will  not  keep 
much  above  twenty-four  hoi:rs,  they  brew  it  every  niorn- 
]n^.  It  drinks  brifk  and  cool ;  but  is  very  windy^  as  is 
alio  the  fruit  ivhen  eaten  raw;  but  when  boiled  or  roafted 
it  has  no  ill  effeit.  1  he  plantain  drink  being  fet  in  the 
Ion,  makes  very  good  vinegar.  As  the  tree  never  bears 
fruit  but  once,  that  is  no  fooner  gathered  than  they  cut  it 
down,  which  may  be  done  with  one  blow  of  an  ax  ;  fo 
thin  is  the  wood  that  inclofes  the  pith.  Having  ftripped 
oft'  the  bark  they  fplit  the  body  into  four  quartersj  and, 


divide  it  with  their  fingers  into  fmall  threads,  of  which 
they  make  their  cloth;  but  it  is  pretty  ftubborn  while  it  is 
new,  and  foon  wears  out :  but  the  poor  people  of  Min- 
danao and  other  of  the  iflands  wear  no  other  cloth. 

The  bonano-tree  refcmbles  the  plantain  in  ftiape  and 
fize,  but  the  fruit  is  not  half  fo  large.  It  is  lefs  lufcious^ 
and  has  a  more  delicate  tafte;  and  befides  is  oftener  ufed 
in  making  of  drink. 

The  calTia-tree  is  alfo  found  in  thefe  iflands.  This  tree 
is  fmallcr  than  that  of  the  tamarinds,  but  has  much  thicker 
boughs  ;  the  leaves,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  green,  arc 
fomewhat  larger  than  thofe  of  the  pear-tree,  and  bein^ 
boiled  with  the  blofi'oins  in  the  manner  of  a  confcrve,  pro- 
duce the  fame  efFeiSt  as  the  fruit,  and  are  lei's  naufeous. 
The  young  fruit  made  into  a  conferve  is  a  fafe  and  good 
laxative.  This  fruit  abounds  fo  much  in  the  mountains, 
that  in  May  and  June  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Min- 
danao fatten  their  hogs  with  it.  Excellent  ananas,  or 
pine-apples;  are  alfo  found  here. 

Here  is  alfo  a  tree  named  amet,  from  whence  the  natives 
draw  water  by  cutting  a  hole  in  it;  and  alfo  a  kind  of 
cane,  which  the  Spaniards  call  vaxuco,  which,  if  cut, 
yields  a  good  draught  of  water ;  and  there  is  happily  plen- 
ty of  them  in  the  mountains,  where  water  is  moft  wanted. 
It  ufually  creeps  up  to  the  tops  of  trees,  winding  about 
them  like  ivy  ;  but  fome  of  them  are  very  ftraight,  and 
of  thefe  laft  the  natives  make  pike  and  halberts. 

In  the  mountains  is  timber  fit  for  building  either  fliips 
or  houfes ;  among  the  reft  they  have  black  ebony  and  iroa 
wood,  with  feveral  forts  of  wood  ufed  in  dying. 

The  camondog  is  a  tree  of  fo  venomous  a  nature,  that 
the  fifh  which  eat  the  leaves  that  fall  into  the  fea  fpeedily 
die ;  as  do  alfo  the  perfons  who  eat  the  poifoned  flefh.  The 
natives  dip  the  points  of  their  darts  in  the  liquor  which, 
upon  incifion,  flows  from  the  trunk  of  this  tree.  It  is 
faid  that  even  the  fliadow  of  it  is  fo  deftruftive,  that  no 
herb  or  grafs  will  grow  within  it ;  and,  if  tranfplanted,  it 
kills  all  the  plants  around  it,  except  a  fmall  fhrub,  which 
is  an  antidote  againft  it,  and  is  always  with  it.  A  leaf 
of  this  flirub  carried  in  a  man's  mouth  is  faid  to  be  a  fe- 
curity  againft  the  venomous  efFedls  of  the  tree. 

Here  are  alfo  plenty  of  fugar-canes,  and  abundance  of 
odoriferous  herbs  and  flowers  that  grow  without  cultiva- 
tion :  alfo  indigo,  tobacco,  and  many  medicinal  herbs; 
one  of  w-hich  is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofcs  as  the  Turks 
chew  opium,  that  is,  to  chear  the  fpirits,  and  render  the 
people  void  of  fear  when  they  engage  an  enemy.  Among 
the  roots  which  ferve  for  food  are  potatoes,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  kinds;  and  there  is  fuch  plenty  of  all  forts  of 
roots  fit  for  the  kitchen,  that  many  thoufands  of  the  na- 
tives live  chiefly  upon  them. 

Near  to  Cathalagan,  in  the  ifle  of  Samar;  is  a  plant  of 
furprifing  virtue  ;  it  refcmbles  ivy,  and  twines  about  any 
tree  near  which  it  grows.  The  fruity  which  arifes  from 
the  knots  and  leaves,  refembles  in  fize  and  colour  a 
melocotoon,  and  has  within  it  eight,  ten,  or  fixteen  greea 
and  yellow  kernels,  as  big  as  a  large  hazle  nut;  whichj 
when  ripe,  drop  out  of  themfelves.  This  is  a  powerful 
antidote  againft  venomous  herbs  and  the  darts  ufed  by  the 
natives  of  Macaflar,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines.  The 
ufual  dofe  is  the  fixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  powdered  and 
mixed  in  wine  or  water. 

Thefe  remedies  againft  poifon  colild  no  where  be  placed 
to  greater  advanti:ge  by  the  hand  of  the  wife  Creator,  than 
in  thefe  iflands,  where,  befides  the  poifonous  tree  already 
mentioned,  the  foil  produces  many  venomous  herbs  and 
flowers,  which  in  fome  of  thefe  iflands  not  only  kill  thofe 
who  tafte  tliem,  but  infeft  the  air;  fo  that  many  people 
die  in  the  time  of  their  bloflbming. 


S  E  C  Ti     III; 

0/  the  Beq/Is,  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Fifties. 

WITH  refpecSl  to  the  animal?,  there  are  in  foitie  of 
thefe  iflands  fuch  numbers  of  wild  buff'.iloes,  that 
a  good  huntfman  on  horfeback,  armed  with  a  fpear,  will 
kill  ten  or  twenty  in  a  day.  The  Spaniards  take  them 
for  their  (kins,  which  they  fell  to  the  Chinefe,  and  the 
flefh  ferves  the  mountaineers  for  their  fogd» 
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The  woods  a]fo  abound  with  wild  bears,  deer,  and  goats, 
which  1,'ift  arc  fo  plentiful  in  one  of  thefe  iflands,  that 
the  Spaniards  gave  it  the  name  of  Cabras. 

The  Spaniards  have  imported  from  New  Spain,  China, 
and  Japan,  horfes  and  cows,  which  are  greatly  multi- 
plied ;  but  the  fneep  they  brought  over  foon  died,  which 
IS  perhaps  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the 
moifiure  of  the  earth. 

There  are  monkies  and  baboons  in  thefe  iflands  of  a 
monftrous  fize,  which  it  is  faid  will  defend  themfelves  if 
attacked  by  men.  When  no  fruit  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains,  they  go  down  to  the  fea-fhore  to  catch  crabs, 
oyfters,  ar.d  other  (hell-fifli.  That  the  oyfter  may  not 
clofe  and  catch  their  paws,  they  put  a  Hone  between  the 
fhells  to  prevent  their  fhutting  clofe.  They  catch  crabs 
by  putting  their  tail  in  the  holes  where  they  lie,  and  when 
the  crab  lays  hold  of  it,  they  drav/  him  out. 

Civet  cats  are  very  numerous  ;  as  are  alfo  flying  fquir- 
rels  :  and  in  the  ifland  of  Lcyte  is  a  creature  that  has  fome 
rcfemblance  to  a  moufc,  only  the  head  is  of  a  prodigious 
lize. 

The  iguana  is  a  creature  like  an  aligator,  but  the  fkin 
is  purple,  fpcckled  with  yellow,  the  to'igue  is  cloven, 
and  tiie  feet  is  armed  with  claws.  It  devours  poultry, 
and,  though  it  is  a  land-animal,  fwims  over  rivers  with 
.great  fwiftnefs.  The  Indians  and  fome  Spaniards  eat  it, 
and  fay  the  flefli  is  not  unl.ke  that  of  the  turtle. 

There  arc  aligators  found  in  the  lakes  and  in  the  fea 
rear  .\4indanao  and  Xollo.  There  are  alfo  faid  to  be  a 
gre  it  luimbc-r  of  fea-horfcs. 

Turtle  are  found  in  thefe  feas,  fome  of  which  are  very 
large,  and  are  eat  by  the  natives  ;  and  on  the  fhore  are 
tonoifi.s,  which  are  ;iot  good  to  eat,  but  the  fhcll  is 
much  valued. 

The  turkics  carried  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  Philippines 
could  not  live,  but  they  have  a  fowl  called  xolo,  that  has 
long  legs,  and  is  as  well  taftcd  as  a  turkey.  They  have 
another  fpccies  of  fowls  called  caniboxa,  whofe  legs  are 
fo  fliort  that  their  wings  trail  on  the  ground.  They  are  in 
no  want  of  common  poultry,  and  belidcs  thefe  it  is  faid 
they  have  a  fort  in  which  the  fiefli  and  bones  are  both 
black,  but  yet  they  are  well  taftcd. 

Thefe  iflands  afford  feveral  forts  of  parrots  and  white 
cocatoes,  that  are  fomething  larger  than  a  parrot,  and 
have  their  heads  adorned  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  :  in  fome 
of  the  iflands  arc  abundance  of  peacocks,  but  pheafants 
and  partridges  are  unknown  ;  there  are  however  heath- 
cocks,    quails,  and  other  game. 

The  tavan  is  a  black  fea-fowl,  fomething  lefs  than  a  hen, 
and  has  a  long  neck.  Thefe  birds  Liy  their  eggs  in  the 
fand  by  the  fca-fhore,  each  placing  forty  or  fifty  in  a 
trench,  and  then  covering  them  till  they  arc  hatched  bv 
the  heat  of  the  fand.  They  arc  as  large  as  goofe  eggs  ; 
and  when  the  chickens  arc  hatched,  the  yolk  appears  whole 
and  fvvcct,  and  on  them  the  chickens  feed  till  they  have 
Ihength  to  break  through  the  fand.  People  go  in  fearch 
of  thell-  nefh,  and  wherever  they  find  the  fand  thrown  up, 
they  open  it,  and  fometimes  find  eggs,  and  at  others  young 
chickens,  both  of  which  are  efleemed  very  good  food. 

The  herrero  is  a  green  bird,  of  the  fize  of  a  hen,  and 
has  fo  large  and  hard  a  beak,  that  it  will  make  a  hole  in 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  build  its  neft  in  it.  From  the 
iioife  it  makes  when  at  this  work,  the  Spaniards  give  it 
the  name  of  herrero,  or  carpenter. 

There  are  a  kind  of  turtle-doves,  grey  on  the  back, 
and  white  on  the  breait ;  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  red 
fpor,  not  unlike  a  wound  with  the  frcfh  blood  upon  it. 
They  have  a  bird  called  colin,  of  the  fize  of  a  black-bird, 
but  dlflinguifhed  by  afli-colour  and  black  feathers  ;  befidcs, 
the  head  is  bald,  and  has  a  crown  of  flefh. 

The  laft  we  ihall  mention  is  the  faligan,  which  builds 
her  nelt  on  the  fides  of  rocks,  as  the  (wallows  da  againll 
the  walls,  and  thefe  make  the  delicious  bird's  nells  fo 
much  eftccmed. 

Thefe  iflands  likewife  produce  a  multitude  of  fnakcs, 
fome  of  them  of  a  prodigious  fize,  and  others  exceeding 
venomous.  It  is  ufual  for  fnakcs  to  come  into  the  houfes, 
iind  even  into  the  fliips. 

There  are  likcwifc  feveral  kinds  of  venomous  infe(SIs  ; 
as  fcorpions  whofe  fling  is  in  their  tails,  which  turn  up 
in  u  ring  upon  their  backs  i  and  centipedes  hu:  or  fiveiiichcs 


lone,  red  on  the  back,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  goofe  quill ; 
they  have  a  multitude  of  feet,  which  extend  from  the  head 
to  the  tail,  from  whence  they  have  their  name.  Their 
bite  is  efleemed  more  dangerous  than  the  fting  of  a  fcor- 
pion.  Thele  are  often  found  among  dry  timber,  and  in 
old  houfes. 

They  have  great  plenty  of  fifli  about  thefe  iflands,  par- 
ticularly bonctoes,  cavallies,  breams,  and  mullets. 


SECT.     IV. 

Of  the  different  People  who  inhabit  th,fe  IJlimch,  th:trPeifor,Sy 

Habits,   Food,   Liqtiors,  Diverjioiis,   Arms ;  their  Genius 

and  Temper  ;  their  Marriages,  the  Names  they  give  their 

Children,  and  their  Funerals  s  their  Religion  and  Huper- 

Jiition. 

THESE  illands  are  inhabited  by  four  or  five  different 
nations,  as  the  tilacks,  who  dwell  in  the  woods, 
mountains,  and  moft  inaccefTible  places  :  the  poflerity  of 
the  Chinefe,  who  once  poflefl'cd  part  of  the  fea-coaft ; 
the  Malayan  Adoors,  or  Mahometans,  who  came  thither 
from  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  MacafTar;  the  Spa- 
niards, Porruguefe,  and  other  Europeans ;  and  a  mixed 
breed  compounded  of  all  thefe. 

The  Blacks  were  probably  the  firft  inhabitants,  fines 
they  polTefs  all  the  inland  parts,  and  may  have  been  driven 
into  the  woods  and  m.ountains  by  the  other  nations  whicli 
now  pofltfs  the  fea-coaft.  Thefe  Blacks  have  as  regular 
and  well  proportioned  features  as  any  European,  and  have 
long  black  hair.  All  the  natives  of  thefe  iflands  are  of  a 
middle  ftature,  and  well  fhapcd.  The  women  tie  up  their 
hair  in  a  roll  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  adorning  it 
with  jewels,  or  fomething  elfe  that  makes  a  glittering 
fhew ;  and  they  have  alfo  necklaces  and  ear-rings,  witti 
bracelets  on  their  arms  and  legs,  and  rings  on  their 
fingers  ;  the  more  civilized  who  live  among  the  Spaniards 
wear  a  kind  of  waiftcoat  and  a  cloth  about  them  which 
reaches  below  their  knees,  and  many  of  them  confornn 
entirely  to  the  Spanifh  fafhions.  The  Blacks  who  live  in 
the  mountains  have  only  a  cloth  about  their  loins,  and  the 
meaner  fort  of  the  people  geherally  wear  neither  Hioes 
nor  ftockings.  The  Chinefe  drels  after  the  manner  of 
their  country,  which  has  already  been  defcribed. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  one  of  the  tawny  na^^ 
tions  who  inhabit  thefe  iflands  paint  and  ftain  their  bodies 
like  our  antient  Britons  and  Pids,  and  from  thence  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Pintadoes. 

The  natives  who  dwell  on  the  fea  coaft  fit  crofs-legged 
like  moft  of  the  other  Afiatics,  both  at  their  meals  and  at 
all  other  times.  Their  ufual  food  is  bciled  rice  and  fifh, 
and  they  feldom  eat  flefh  but  at  their  feftivals.  Their 
common  drink  is  hot  water,  and  they  have  alfo  palm*- 
wine  and  toddy  drawn  from  the  palm  and  cocoa-trees,  and 
from  both  they  diftil  a  fpirit  that  rcfembles  arrack.  This 
laft  fpirituous  liquor  they  alio  make  from  rice.  They 
have  alfo  a  liquor  called  chiliam,  which  is  the  juice  of  the 
fugar-cane  boiled  in  water. 

Thofe  who  dwell  on  the  mountains  live  chiefly  on  fruit, 
roots,  and  the  flefh  of  wild  beafts  which  they  take  in  hunt- 
ing; for  they  are  not  acquainted  with  buftjandry,  and 
never  apply  themfelves  to  fowing  rice,  or  any  other 
grain. 

Thofe  Spaniards  who  keep  good  tables  generally  eat 
flefh  at  noon,  and  fifh  at  night.  The  natives  who  in- 
habit the  fea-coaft  have  plays,  mufic,  and  dancing,  like 
the  Chinefe.  In  their  fongs  one  of  them  fings  a  verle,  and 
another  repeats  it  to  the  found  of  a  gong  or  metal  drum. 
Their  dancing  has  a  martial  appearance,  and  feems  in 
imitation  of  a  battle.  All  their  motions  are  regular, 
fometimes  they  aflault  each  other  with  their  fpears,  and 
then  retire  very  gracefully;  but  their  greateft  diverlion  is 
cock-fighting. 

They  are  expert  fwimmers,  and  very  fond  of  bathing, 
which  they  conftantly  pradlife  both  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  and  this  may  be  one  of  the  reafons  why  the  na- 
tives build  thcr  houfi-s  on  the  banks  of  rivers  ;  even  lying- 
in  women  and  children  newly  born  are  conftantly  plunged 
into  cold  water.  Both  the  men  and  women  are  fond  of 
fmgaking  tobacco,  and  of  chewing  betel  and  areca. 

4  The 
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The  arms  of  the  natives  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  a 
lance  headed  with  iron  or  wood  hardened  in  the  fire; 
they  have  alfo  broad  two-edged  daggers  and  canes,  thro' 
which  they  blow  little  poifoned  darts,  which  havefuchan 
effeft,  thJt  the  ilighteft  wound  given  by  them  are  mortal, 
if  a  proper  remedy  be  not  immediately  applied.  They 
have  alfo  a  long  narrow  (hield,  a  kind  of  helmet  and  a 
guard  for  the  back  and  breaft,  made  of  cane  covered  with  a 
buffaloe's  hide,  as  a  defence  againit  the  poifoned  darts. 

The  Blacks  of  the  mountains  are  fo  fond  of  liberty, 
that  they  could  never  be  brought  to  fubmit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  they  are  fuch  enemies, 
that  if  they  happen  to  kill  one  of  them,  they  invite  all 
their  family  to  rejoice  for  three  days  fuccelTively  ;  and, 
while  the  entertainment  lafts,  'tis  faid  they  conitainly 
drink  out  of  his  (kuU.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards 
make  flaves  of  all  the  Blacks  that  fall  into  their  hands. 
But,  though  the  Spaniards  have  no  immediate  commerce 
with  thefe  mountaineers,  they  have  feme  intercourfe  with 
them  by  means  of  the  Indian  nations,  who  dwell  in  the 
plains  ;  for  to  them  Spaniards  fell  tobacco,  and  feveral 
other  commodities,  which  the  Blacks  purchafe  of  them 
by  giving  gold  duft,  bees  wax,  &c.  in  exchange. 

With  refpect  to  their  marriages,  the  hufband  pays  a  fum 
of  money  to  the  father,  or  nearefl  relation,  to  purchafe 
his  wife.  They  both  eat  out  of  one  difh,  to  Ihew  they  are 
to  run  the  fame  fortune  and  paitake  of  the  fame  joys 
and  forrows  ;  and  having  facrificed  fome  beaft,  an  enter- 
tainment begins,  and  completes  the  ceremony.  T  hey  not 
only  marry  in  their  own  tribes,  but  elpoufe  the  neareft  of 
their  kindred,  except  in  the  firfi:  degree.  Divorces  are 
allowed  on  both  fides ;  but  among  fome  of  them  poly- 
gamy is  not  permitted,  except  the  wife  prove  barren. 
Other  of  the  Indian  nations  allow  two  or  more  wives. 

Some  of  the  Indians  in  thefe  iflands  have  no  other  mar- 
riage ceremonies  than  joining  of  hands  before  their  pa- 
rents and  friends  ;  but  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country  fubjeft 
to  the  Mahometans  a  plurality  of  women  is  allowed. 

The  mothers  give  names  to  their  children,  and  this  is 
commonly  done  from  fome  circumftance  of  their  birth  ; 
as  for  initance,  Malaccas,  which  fignifiesftrong,  from  its  ap- 
pearing fo  when  brought  into  the  world  :  Malivag,  or  diffi- 
cult, becaufe  of  the  difficulty  of  the  labour;  but  at  other 
times  they  give  it  the  name  of  the  firft  thing  that  occurs, 
as  Dama,  the  name  of  an  herb;  andbythisthey  are  known 
afterwards.  What  appears  very  fingular  is,  that  the  firft 
fon  or  daughter,  on  bsing  married,  give  their  name  to 
their  parents,  as  Amani  Malaccas,  Immani  Malivag ; 
that  is,  the  father  of  Malaccas,  the  mother  of  Malivag. 

When  a  perfon  of  diftinclion  dies,  ftrangers  are  hired 
to  come  and  mourn,  and  to  lament  in  their  fongs  the  de- 
parture of  the  deceafed.  The  body,  being  wafhed  and 
perfumed  with  benjamin  and  other  fragrant  gums,  is 
v.'rapt  up  in  filk,  according  to  his  quality,  and  put  into  a 
coffin  made  fo  clofe  as  to  keep  out  the  air ;  then  being 
placed  upon  a  table,  the  cloaths  and  arms  of  the  deceafed 
are  laid  in  a  cheft  by  the  coffin;  and  if  it  be  a  woman,  the 
utenfils  necefiary  for  her  work  :  food  is  alfo  fet  before  the 
corpfe.  At  length  the  body  is  interred  in  the  burying- 
place  of  the  family,  and  a  feaft  made  for  thofe  invited  to 
the  funeral  ;  but  the  widows  and  children  for  fome  time 
abftain  fro.m  animal  food  and  live  only  on  rice  and  herbs. 
Some  of  thefe  nations  mourn  in  black,  and  others  in 
white,  {having  their  heads  and  eye-brows ;  and  formerly 
when  a  great  man  died,  the  neighbourhood  were  obliged 
for  feveral  days  to  keep  filence.  Sacrifices  are  oftered  to 
thofe  who  die  in  defence  of  their  country. 

The  original  natives  are  fo  extremely  fuperftitious,  that 
there  is  fcarce  a  rock,  ftone,  promontory,  or  river  to  which 
ihev  do  not  pay  a  kind  of  religious  worfhip  ;  and  they  have 
fuch  a  veneration  for  old  trees,  that  they  think  it  a  kind  of 
lacrilege  to  cut  them  down  on  any  account  whatloever. 
They  have  alfo  the  fame  veneration  for  I'ome  asuient  tall 
canes,  from  the  belief  that  the  fouls  of  their  anceffors 
dwell  in  them,  and  that  the  cutting  of  thofe  trees  or  canes 
would  put  them  to  pain. 

Antiently  they  worfliipped  their  idols  in  certain  caves, 
and  there  the  priefls  offered  their  facrifices.  On  thefe 
cccafions  a  young  and  beautiful  virgin  gave  the  firft  flroke 
to  the  viftim  with  a  fpear,  after  which  it  was  flain,  cut  in 
pieces,  dreffed,  and  eat  in  a  reverential  manner.     The 
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miffionaries  fay  they  are  fo  fup'rftitious,  that  ff  a  fnake  be 
found  on  their  cloaths  they  will  never  wear  them  again ; 
and  if  they  are  going  out  on  the  moft  important  bulmefs* 
if  a  fnake  croffes  the  way  they  will  defer  it,  and  imme- 
diately return  home; 


SECT.    IV. 

Of  the  Ijjand  cf  M.1HD  AK  Ao. 

Its  Situation,  Extt'nt,  and  different  Nations.      The  Perfor.S 
Drefs,  Food,  Ctijhms,  and  Manners  of  the  Mindanayans. 

JN  defcribing  thefe  iflands  we  fliall  begin  with  the  fx-uth 
and  proceed  to  the  north,  treating  laft  of  Manila. 
Mindanao  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  Philippines,  except  Ma- 
nila, it  being  fixty  leagues  in  length,  and  between  forty 
and  fifty  over.  It  has  feveral  fine  harbours  and  navigable 
rivers,  which  are  plentifully  fupplied  with  fifti.  The  fouth- 
weft  part  of  it  is  fituatcd  in  about  the  fixth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  north-eaft  part  in  about  the  eighth. 

The  feas  and  rivers  about  this  iiland  are  attended  with 
an  inconvenience  that  is  of  the  ucmoft  prejudice  to  com- 
merce ;  for  they  are  fo  infefted  with  w^crms,  that  they  will 
deftroy  a  (hip  in  a  very  fhort  time  ;  and  therefore  the  na- 
tives, whenever  they  come  from  fea,  immediately  haul 
their  fhips  upon  dry  land,  as  they  do  their  canoes  and 
barges,  and  never  fufFer  them  to  lie  long  in  the  water. 
Thefe  worms  are  chiefly  in  the  bays,  creeks,  and  mouths 
of  rivers  ;  or  in  places  near  the  fhore. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mahometans, 
and  fubjeiS  to  the  fultan  of  Mindanao,  who  governs  ar- 
bitrarily and  without  any  written  laws.  His  fubjeiffs  who 
dwell  near  the  coafts  are  called  Mindanayans,  and  have 
the  greateft  commerce  with  ftrangers :  for  the  whole 
ifland  is  not  fubjedt  to  this  prince,  nor  is  either  the  reli- 
gion or  language  the  fame  in  every  part  of  it.  Thofe 
who  live  in  the  woods  and  mountains  in  the  midft  of  the 
coui.tryare  called  Hilanoons,  and  have  rich  mines  of  gold 
and  great  plenty  of  bees-wax,  which  they  exchange  with 
the  Mindanayans  for  cloaths  and  other  neceflTaries. 

The  Sologues  are  the  leaft  nation  that  .inhabit  this 
ifland.  They  are  planted  on  the  north-weft  part  oi  it, 
and  have  little  commerce  with  the  Mindanayans,  thousjh 
they  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  to  Manila  and  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands. 

The  Mindanayan  men  have  little  heads  and  oval  faces, 
with  fmall  black  eyes  ;  their  foreheads  are  flat,  their  nofes 
fhort,  their  mouths  wide,  their  lips  are  red  and  thin,  their 
hair  black  and  ftraight,  and,  as  in  other  parts  of  India, 
they  black  their  teeth.  They  are  of  a  tawny  complexion, 
but  of  a  brighter  colour  than  fome  of  their  neighbours  ; 
their  limbs  are  fmall,  and  their  bodies  ftraight  ;  they  wear 
their  nails  to  a  great  length,  efpecially  that  of  the  left 
thumb,  which  they  never  cut  but  fcrape  and  nouriih  it 
with  great  induftry.  They  have  a  ftatcly  mien,  but  are 
civil  to  ftrangers,  and  entertain  them  with  great  familiarity, 
except  they  are  i;ifulted  or  injured,  and  then  they  are  im- 
pldcable  in  their  revenge,  which  they  execute  fecretly  by 
poifon  or  aflTaffination. 

They  wear  a  kind  of  linen  fhirt,  which  fcarcely  reaches 
down  to  their  knees,  and  a  pair  of  drawers,  but  have 
neither  (hoes  nor  ftockings.  They  wear  a  fmall  turban 
on  their  heads,  which  is  tied  once  round,  and  the  ends, 
which  are  fringed,  hang  down. 

The  features  of  the  women  are  fomething  more  agree- 
able than  thofe  of  the  men,  but  their  notes  are  too 
fmall ;  they  have  long  black  hair,  which  they  tie  up  in  a 
roll  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  their  faces  are 
rounder  than  thofe  of  the  men  :  their  complexion  is  alfo 
fomewhat  more  agreeable.  Tbey  wear  a  fliort  frock,  or 
a  fhirt  like  the  men,  but  the  fleeves  are  a  great  deal  w  der 
than  their  arms;  but  fo  llraight  at  the  wrift,  that  they  can 
hardly  get  their  hands  through.  They  ha. e  alfo  a  ftjort 
petticoat  or  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapt  once  round  t!,eir  waift. 
The  common  people  wear  cloaths  made  of  the  plantain- 
tree,  but  thofe  in  better  circumftances  are  cloathed  in  filk 
-and  callicoe.  They  have  fmall  feet,  but,  like  the  men, 
wear  neither  01-^  es  nor  ftcckmgs,  though  they  have  rings 
on  their  fingers,  and  bracelets  of  gold  or  filver  on  their 

wrifts.  ^ 
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The  Mindanayans  are  faid  to  be  an  ingenious  and 
\vitty  people.  They  can  be  adive  enough  when  ihey 
pleafe,  but  arc  gcncraily  lazy,  and  will  feldom  work  un- 
lefs  they  are  compelled  to  it  by  hunger,  which  is  chiefly 
attibuted  to  the  tyranny  of  the  prince,  who  will  not  per- 
mit them  to  enjoy  the  wealth  they  acquire. 

Tlie  women  are  allowed  to  converfe  with  foreijners,  and 
to  entertain  them  with  innoc:nt  gallantry  at  their  hcufes. 
"VVhm  any  foreigners  arrive  at  Mindanao  it  is  cuftomary 
for  the  men  to  gb  on  board  and  enquire  if  any  of  the  ftiip's 
company  choofe  a  comrade,  or  a  pagally  :  by  a  comrade  is 
meant  a  male  friend,  and  by  a  pagally  one  of  the  other 
fex.  Almoft  every  ftranger  is  under  a  neceflity  of  contradt- 
ino'  fuchan  acquaintance,  and  when  he  comes  on  (hore  is 
welcomed  to  his  comrade's  or  pagally's  hcufe,  where  he 
cats,  diinks,  and  deep;  but  for  ihis  his  hoft  expects  to 
be  paid,  and  feldom  makes  any  other  prefent  gratis  but 
tobacco  or  betel.  Pcrfcns  of  the  befl  quality  allow  their 
wives  the  freedom  of  converfing  with  their  pagallys  in 
publicki 

The  common  people  live  principally  on  rice,  fago,  and 
fmall  fifli ;  while  thofe  in  better  circumftanccs  eat  bufFaloe 
beef  and  fowls  with  their  rice,  but  their  cookery  is  very 
indifferent.  As  they  ufe  no  fpoons,  they  take  a  handful 
rif  rice  out  of  the  difli,  which  they  fqueeze  together  and 
put  in:o  their  mouths.  They  always  wafh  after  their 
meals,  and  after  touching  any  thing  they  clteem  unclean. 
They  have  a  pretty  ffrong  liquor  made  of  rice  fteeped  in 
water,  and  with  this  they  will  be  very  merry  ;  but  when 
they  invite  foreigners,  they  do  not  choofe  to  drink  out  of 
the  fame  vcfii;l,  for  fear  they  fhould  be  defiled  by  the 
touch. 

On  days  of  rejoicing  they  have  women  bred  to  finging 
and  daiicing,  wlio  periorni  bclore  them  ;  but  they  have 
no  inlhumcnts  of  mufic.  Thefe  dancers  do  not  leap  from 
the  ground,  but  fhevv  the  fupplcnefs  of  their  limbs  by  the 
odd  pollutes  they  twiit  themfclves  into,  fo  that  one  would 
hardly  believe  they  have  any  bones  in  their  flcfh.  At 
thefe  entertainments  they  introduce  a  fingle  man,  who 
feems  to  act  the  part  of  a  hero,  and  putting  on  a  dreadful 
look  llrides  acrofs  the  room  with  his  lance  in  one  hand, 
and  a  great  broad  fword  in  the  other  ;  and,  having  tra- 
vcrfed  it  (cveral  times  in  a  menacing  manner,  throws  his 
lance  and  draws  his  dagger,  then  cuts  and  flaflics  the  air, 
till  at  length,  feeming  to  have  brought  his  enemy  down, 
he  gives  two  or  three  blows  with  his  broad  fword  on  the 
floor,  as  if  he  was  cutting  ofF  his  head.  He  then  with- 
draws, and  is  fucceeded  by  another.  Their  generals  and 
great  men  fomctimes  exhibit  thefe  mock  battles  ;  and  if 
the  fultan  be  prefent  he  frequently  concludes  this  kind  of 
play  by  behaving  as  if  he  was  really  encountering  a  dan- 
gerous enemy. 

They  hunt  buffa!oes,  wild  cows,  deer,  and  other  ani- 
mals ;  and  frequently  take  their  women  with  them  to  par- 
take of  their  fport.  As  they  have  no  dogs,  they  are  but 
little  ufed  to  firelocks  ;  their  hunting  only  cunfifts  in 
driving  the  game  into  a  ftrong  fejicc  prepared  for  that 
purpoie. 


SECT.     VI, 

yl  Defer :pt.  on  cf  the  City  of  ATttidmao  ;  the  Sultan's  Palaa; 
the  Trade  of  the  Mindanayam ;  thiir  Schools,  nucha iiic 
Arts,  and  RcUgion.  i 

TH  E  city  of  l\Tindanao,  which  is  the  chief  town  in  ' 
the  ifl.ind,  is  fituateJ  in  about  the  fixth  degree  of  ' 
north  latitude,  on  the  banks  of  a  fmall  river  about  two  i 
miles  from  the  fca.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  but  is 
narrow,  though  it  has  fonie  houfes  on  the  oppofitc  {hore.  ' 
This  city  is  not  well  fituated  for  commerce,  for  there  is  a  j 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  at  a  fpring-tide  has  [ 
not  above  tea  or  eleven  feet  water  ;  io  that  large  ihips  I 
cannot  cafily  come  up  to  the  city. 

The  houfes  of  Mindaiiso  are  built  on  pofts  between 
fourteen  and  twenty  tcct  above  ground,  and  have  but  one 
floor,  which  is  divided  into  feveral  rooms ;  and  to  thefe 
they  afceiid  by  means  of  a  ladder.  Their  building  in  this 
manner  is  extremely  neceflary,  becaufe  their  towns  being 
lituateJ  in  the  plains  by  the  iidcs  of  rivers,   would  other- 


wife  be  deftroyed,  as  thefe  rivers  annually  overflow  their 
banks  to  a  very  great  height.  Their  buildings,  however, 
are  very  flight ;  their  walls  and  floors  being  made  of  Iplit 
cane  and  bamboo,  and  their  roofs  covered  with  palmeto 
leaves.  Underneath  their  rooms  the  people  keep  their 
ducks  and  poultry,  and  make  their  dunghills,  on  which 
account  they  are  not  very  fweet,  except  at  the  time  of 
the  inundation. 

The  fultan's  palace  is  very  lofty  and  fpacious,  tor  it 
flands  on  one  hundred  and  eighty  pillars,  and  is  much 
higher  than  the  common  buildings  ;  a  broad  flair-cafe 
leads  up  to  it,  and  in  the  firft  room  are  twenty  iron  can- 
non mounted  upon  cairiages.  Several  of  the  grandees 
have  alfo  great  guns  in  their  houfes.  The  floors  of  the 
rooms  are  neatly  matted,  on  account  of  their  fitting  crols- 
legged  upon  them,  for  they  ufe  no  chairs. 

At  a  fmali  diftance  from   the  fultan's  palace  is  a  houfe 
creeled  for  the  reception  of  anjbafladors  and  foreign  mer- 
j  chants,  which  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  council-chamber. 

They  build  ferviceable  {hips,  and  veflels  both  for  trade; 
and  pleafure,  and  have  alfo  fome  fhips  of  war.  They 
chiefly  trade  to  Manila,  to  which  they  export  gold  and 
bees-wax  ;  and  in  return  bring  back  calicoes,  muflins, 
and  China  filks.  They  alfo  carry  on  a  trade  with  the 
ifland  of  Borneo,  and  the  Dutch  come  thither  in  floops 
from  Temate  and  Tidore  to  purchafe  rice,  bees- wax,  and 
tobacco  ;  for  the  lafb  grows  more  plentifully  at  Mindanao 
than  in  any  other  ifland  except  Manila,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent fort,  but  the  people  have  not  the  art  of  managing  it  to 
advantage  like  the  Spaniards  at  Manila.  The  tobacco  at 
Mindanao  is  of  a  deeper  colour  than  that  of  Manila,  and 
the  leaf  much  larger,  which  is  imputed  to  the  f.uncfs  of 
the  foil.  The  Manila  tobacco  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  and 
the  leaf,  which  is  of  a  moderate  fize,  is  not  flrong,  but 
very  pleafant  to  fmoke.  The  people  of  that  ifland,  by 
well  ordering  of  it,  fell  it  all  over  India  at  a  very  high 
price  ;  while  that  of  Mindanao,  which  is  faid  to  be  really 
as  good,   is  fold  exceeding  cheap, 

Mindanao  gold  is  valued  at  fourteen  Spanifli  dollars  the 
Englifh  ounce,  and  eighteen  dollars  the  Mindanao  ounce, 
for  Spanifh  dollars  are  the  curr.nt  coin  of  all  thcfc 
iflands. 

In  the  city  of  Mindanao  they  fpeak  two  languages,  the 
one  the  proper  language  of  the  ifland,  and  the  other  the 
Malayan  tongue,  which  is  fpokcn  in  all  the  oriental 
iflands,  and  in  feveral  countries  on  the  continent,  as  at 
Cochin-china,   Cambodia,  and  Malacca. 

In  that  city  are  feveral  fchools,  in  which  children  are 
taught  to  read  and  write  ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  many 
of  their  words,  efpeiially  in  their  devctions,  are  Arabic, 
and  fome  of  their  forms  of  falutations  are  in  the  Turkifli 
language.  As  the  Mindanayans  do  not  underftand  ac- 
compts,  they  employ  the  Chinefe,  who  live  among  them, 
when  they  have  any  to  fettle  with  foreigners.  There  are 
but  few  handicrafts  in  the  city  of  Alindanao,  where  the 
chief  trades  are  the  goldfmiths,  blacklmiths,  and  carpen- 
ters. The  blackfmiths,  conlidetmg  their  tools,  arc  ex- 
cellent workmen  ;  thty  have  neither  anvil,  vice,  or  ham- 
mer, but  a  gre.it  flonc  or  piece  of  an  old  gun  to  hammer 
upon  ;  and  in  this  manner  tlicy  not  only  make  common 
Hjenfils,  but  all  iron-work  for  Ihips  tolerably  well.  Al- 
moft every  man  is  a  carpenter,  and  can  ufe  the  ax  and 
adze;  and  as  they  have  no  laws,  they  fplit  all  their  planks, 
and  then  fmo.ith  them  wi.'h  thefe  tools  ;  but,  though  this 
requires  great  labour,  they  work  cheap. 

The  Mindanayans  are  frequently  affliiSed  with  a  kind 
of  Icprofy,  or  dry  fcurf,  which  fpreads  all  over  the  bod), 
and  proouccs  an  intolerable  itching  ;  for  whieh  reafon  they 
are  perpetually  fcr.itching  themfclve!,.  However,  they  do 
not  fcem  to  be  under  any  great  fear  of  catching  this  ioath- 
fome  difcafc,  and  never  refrain  from  each  others  company 
on  that  account.  Their  oth.r  diflcmpcrs  arc  the  fcvcr» 
fmall-pox,  and  flux  ;  the  latter  of  which  occalions  great 
pains  in  the  bowels. 

The  Malayans  are  o\  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  the 
inhabitan  s  of  the  inland  country  are  pagans. 

The  people  of  Mindanao,  like  other  Mahometans,  allow 
feveral  wives  and  concubines,  and  the  fultan  has  about 
thirty,  with  whom  he  chiefly  fpends  his  time  j  but  the 
married  women  here  are  not  fi)  clofely  confined  as  in  other 
pljccs  where  the  doiitrints  of  Mahomet  prevail,  but  are 
I  luffered 
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fufFered  not  only  to  walk  the  ftreets,  but  freely  to  converfe 
with  flrangers.  As  their  religion  prohibits  their  eating 
fwine's  Htft),  the  wild  hogs  multiply  extremely,  and  even 
come  down  tVom  the  woods  int  >  the  towns,  fearching  undir 
then-  houfes  tor  food  ;  while  the  people  dare  not  kill  them 
for  fear  oi'  heing  defiled  hy  their  touch,  but  are  very  glad 
when  the  Europeans  will  do  it  for  them.  Yet  they  will 
not  fuffVr  an  European  to  come  near  tiiem  immediately 
after  he  hjs  touched  hog's  floftj. 
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SECT.     Vir; 


Of 


the  Fu'iaii  of  Mindanao,  the  Manner  in  "which  he  goes 
c.hroi.id  and  a  Defci  iption  of  the  Barge  in  which  he  tones 
his  f.eafiire  by  IVatcr  ;  with  an  Account  af  th<-  (Jove  n;n,iit 
ef  that  Prince,  and  the  Manner  in  which  he  makes  I  Far. 


THE  fultan,  notwithftanding  his  being  an  abfolute 
prince,  is  very  poor,  for  the  Hilaloons  who  inhabit 
the  mountains  poflefs  all  the  gold-mines,  and  the  country 
affords  little  elfe  fur  the  ufe  of  flrangers,  except  lago,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  bees-wax  ;  and  the  lait  alfo  comes  from  the 
woods  and  mountains.  However,  the  poverty  of  the 
prince  feems  more  owing  to  his  tyranny  and  oppreffion, 
than  to  the  want  of  the  m.tterials  of  comrntrce;  for  this 
puts  a  flop  to  all  induftry,  and  necefLrily  occafions  the 
iiegletf  of  trade  :  tor  if  the  prince  knows  that  any  of  his 
fubjeiEts  have  money,  he  immediately  borrows  it,  and  fcl- 
dora  makes  any  return. 

When  this  prince  goes  abroad,  he  is  carried  on  a  coiich 
or  open  palanquin  on  four  men's  flioulders,  and  is  attended 
by  eight  or  ten  of  his  guards.  When  he  takes  his  plealure 
upon  the  water,  he  is  accompanied  by  his  wom.en.  In  the 
middle  oF  the  barge  is  an  apartment  capablf-  of  holding 
fifty  or  fixty  people  :  this  is  erected  with  fplit  bamboos, 
about  four  feet  high,  with  fmall  windows  on  the  fides, 
and  the  roof  is  neatly  covered  with  palmeio  leaves.  This 
apartment  confifts  of  three  rooms,  one  for  the  prince  him- 
felf,  the  floor  and  fides  of  which  are  matted,  and  it  is  alfo 
furniflied  with  a  carpet  and  pillows  for  him  to  fleep  on. 
The  next  room,  which  is  for  his  women,  is  furnilhed 
much  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  the  third  is  for  the  fer- 
vants,  who  wait  upon  them  with  betel  and  tobacco,  for 
they  are  always  chewing  the  one  or  fmoklng  the  other. 
The  watermen  fit  at  the  head  and  ftern  when  they  row 
the  vefiel. 

The  prince  has  one  prime  minifter,  to  whom  he  com- 
mits both  his  civil  and  military  affairs  ;  and  both  the  na- 
tives and  foreigners  apply  to  him  for  permilfion  to  trade. 
As  this  perfon  is  alfo  general  of  the  fultan's  forces,  the 
finging  women  who  perform  before  him  make  his  great 
actions  in  the  field  the  fubjedl  of  their  fongs. 

'Ihe  fultan  of  Mindanao  is  frequently  at  war  with  the 
mountaineers,  and  feldom  with  any  other  people.  The 
weapons  ufed  by  his  foldiers  are  a  lance,  a  fword,  And  a 
kind  of  fhort  dagger.  They  feldom  come  to  a  general 
engagement,  for  the  armies  are  no  fooner  advanced  within 
»  fmall  diftance  of  each  other,  than  they  begin  to  throw 
up  intrcnchments  and  redoubts.  Thus  they  pafs  two  or 
three  months,  fending  cut  fmall  parties  and  Ikirmilhing 
evf ry  day. 


SECT.     VIII. 

Of  the  fmall  TJIands  fituated  between  Mindanao  and  Manila. 

BEFORE  we  give  a  particular  account  of  Manila,  the 
largeft  and  moft  valuable  of  all  the  Philippine  iflands, 
we  (hi:ll  defcribe  the  fituation  of  the  moft  confiderable  of 
the  fmaller  iflands  ;  for  as  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  have  been  already  mentioned,  they  need  not 
be  here  repeated. 

Thirty  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Mindanao  is  the 
jtle  of  Xoli),  or  Jolo,  which  is  governed  by  a  prince  of  its 
own.  All  the  fhips  of  Borneo  touch  here,  and  this  may  be 
confidered  as  the  mai  t  of  all  the  Moorifh  kingdoms  of  the 
eaft.  It  abounds  in  rice,  and  is  the  only  ifland  of  all  the 
Phdippines  that  has  elephants,  which  here  multiply  very 
fait,  becaufe  the  inhabitants,  it  is  faid,  never  take  them. 
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A  great  deal  of  ambergris  is  thrown  on  the  fliore  of  this 
ifl;md. 

An  ifl.;nd  named  Leyto  is  fituated  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Mmdanao.  It  is  about  one  hundred  leagues  in  conipafs, 
and  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  mountain,  which  is  faid 
tooccafion  agreat  alteration  in  the  air,  it  being  frequently 
cold  on  one  fide,   v»hile  it  is  very  hot  on  the  other. 

To  the  well  of  the  laib  mentioned  ifland  lies  Sibu,  or 
Cibou,  which  is  about  twenty  leagues  long,  and  eight 
broad.  The  chief  city  is  Nombre  dt  Dios,  which  was 
the  firft  town  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Philippine 
iflands  ;  it  is  a  bilhop's  fee,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  fe- 
veral  monafteries.  It  had  formerlv  a  great  trade,  and  the 
privilege  of  fending  fliips  to  New  Spam  ;  but  the  trade  is 
now  removed  to  Manila. 

Bohol,  an  ifland  of  about  forty  leagues  in  circumfe- 
rence,  lies  to  the  louth-weil  of  Levta. 

To  the  weft  of  Sibu  lies  Negroes  ifland,  in  ten  degrees 
latitude.  It  ixtends  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
1!,  about  one  hundred  leagues  in  circumference.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  blacks,  its  principal  inhabitants. 

Pony  lies  to  the  weltward  of  Negroes  ifland,  in  the 
latitude  of  ten  degrees;  it  is  fomewhat  of  a  triant^ular 
form,  and  is  alfo  one  hundred  leagues  in  compafs. 

Pcragoia,  L>r  Paragoa,  is  the  largeft  of  the  Philippine 
iflando,  except  iManila  and  Mindanao.  It  lies  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  them  all,  and  is  about  one  hun.'red  leagues  irt 
length,  and  from  ten  to  twenty-five  in  breadth.  The  fouth 
part  of  the  ifland,  whi  h  lies  nearelt  to  Borneo,  is  governed 
by  the  king  of  that  'fland,  and  the  inhabitants  are  Maho- 
metans :  the  noith-ealt  part  of  it  is  under  the  dominion 
of  Spa. n;  but  the  mitldle  of  the  ifland  is  poUelled  by  its 
original  inhabitants. 

To  the  north  of  Paragoia  are  three  fnuill  iflands,  called 
the  Calamines,  famous  for  their  edible  bird-netfj. 

Philippina,  or  Samar,  lies  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Manila, 
and  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  capital  of  the  ifland  is  called  Catbalajan» 
and  is  governed  by  an  alcade.  The  north-e.df  point 
forms  the  cape  called  Spirito  SancSlo. 

fVIafbate  lies  to  the  weft:wnrd  of  Samar,  and  alfo  to  the 
fouth  of  Manila,  in  twelve  degrees  north  latitude,  and  is 
about  thirty  leagues  in  compafs. 

Mindoro  lies  to  the  weltward  of  Mafbate,  in  thirteen 
degrees  latitude,  and  is  feventy  Ieaq,;ies  in  compafs. 

And  to  the  northward  of  this  laft  ifland  is  the  fmall  ifle 
of  Luban,  which  is  rendered  famous  by  its  volcano. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  Manila  or  Luconia,  which  is 
fituated  to  the  fouth,  and  being  a  place  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, dcfeives  a  very  particular  defcription. 

SECT.     IX. 

Of  Luconia  or  Manila. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Rivers,  and  Lakes.  It  is  fubjeSi  to 
Earthquakes.  Its  Climate,  and  a  Defcription  of  the  Bay 
and  City  of  A'lanila. 

MANILA,  by  far  the  largefi:  of  all  the  Philippine 
iflands,  extends  from  thirteen  degrees,  thirty  mi- 
nutes, to  nineteen  degrees  north  latitude,  and  has  beeri 
fometimes  re-fembled  to  a  bended  arm.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  fixty  Spanifh  leagues  in  length;  but  is  of  very  une- 
qual breadth  ;  it  being  in  fome  places  twenty,  in  fonie 
thirty,  and  in  others  forty  leagues  over.  _  ■ 

This  ifland  abounds  both  in  rivers  and  lakes,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  lake  of  Bahia,  which  is  near  the  city 
of  Manila,  and  is  about  ninety  miles  in  compafs ;  it  is 
long  and  narrow,  and  has  great  plenty  of  fifli :  but  it  is 
infefted  with  crocodiles,  that  devour  both  the  men  and 
cattle  which  approach  the  banks.  Near  this  great  lake  is 
a  fmall  one  upon  a  mountain,  which  the  natives  being 
unable  to  fathom,  imagine  it  has  no  bottom  ;' but  it  has 
only  fome  ill-tafi:ed  filh. 

This  ifland  is  extremely  fubjeiS;  to  earthquakes;  thefc 

in  1627  levelled   one  of  the   mountains,  and  in  1625,  a 

third  part  of  the  city  of  Manila  was  overthrown,  and  no 

lefs  than  three   thoufand   perfons   pcrifhed   in   the  rums  j 

and  the  following  year  there  was  another  earthquake  not 

much  lefs  dreadful,  ,,     ., 

C  f  Manila 
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Manib,  notuithftanding  its  fituatfon,  fs  e*teenied  to 
be  in  general  extrtmcly  healthy,  and  the  water  found 
npon  it  ii  faid  to  hv  the  bcfb  in  the  worW.  It  produces  all 
the  fruits  cf  the  warm  cHmates,  and  has  an  excellent 
breed  of  hoifes,  fuppofed  to  be  firft  carried  thither  from 
Spain,  it  is  well  iituated  both  for  the  Indian  and  the 
Chineic  trade,  and  the  bay  and  port  of  Manila,  which  is 
on  its'  wcftern  fide,  is  perhaps  the  moft  remarkable  on  the 
whole  glohe,  the  bay  being  a  circular  bafon  near  ten 
leagues  in  diameter,  and  great  part  of  it  entirely  land- 
locked. On  the  eaft  fide  of  this  bay  ftands  the  city  of 
Alaaila.  The  port,  peculiar  to  the  city,  is  called  Ca- 
bite,  and  lies  near  two  leagues  to  the  fouthward  ;  and  in 
this  port  all  the  fliips  employed  in  the  Acapulco  trade  are 
ufuaiiy  ftationed. 

TUe  city  of  Manila,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  is  in  a 
healthy  fituation  ;  it  is  well  watered,  and  is  in  the  neigh- 
bou-fhood  of  a  very  fruitful  and  plentiful  country  ;  but  as 
the  principal  bufinefs  of  this  place  is  its  trade  to  Acapulco, 
it  lies  under  fome  difadvantagcs,  from  the  difEculty  there 
is  in  getting  to  fea  to  the  caftward  ;  for  the  pallage  is 
among  iflauds  and  through  chnnnels,  where  the  Spaniards, 
by  reafon  of  their  unfltilfulnefs  i,i)  marine  affaks,  wafte 
much  time,  and  are  often  in  great  danger. 

This  city,  which  is  large  and  populous,  flands  at  the 
foot  of  a  ridge  of  high  hills  fronting  the  harbour.  The 
houfcs  are  fpacious,  iboivg,  and  covered  with  tiles  ;  and 
the  fheeis  large  and  regular,  with  a  market  place  in  the 
tr.idll,  and  it  has  feveral  handfome  churches  and  convents, 
the  principal  of  which  are  a  cathedral,  which  is  large,  but 
not  much  adorned  on  the  infidc.  The  college  of  Jefuits 
is  a  preat  bui'ding»  adorned  with  arches  and  fpacious 
dorniit'ories.  Adjoining  to  it  is  the  college  of  St.  Jofcph, 
which  has  forty  collegians,  who  ftudy  humanity,  philo- 
fophy,  and  divinity.  The  collegians  arc  cloathed  in 
purple,  and  have  red  cloth  gowns,  and  the  graduate:,  by 
way  of  diftlndioii,  wear  fomething  like  a  collar  of  the 
lame  cloih. 

There  are  alfo  in  Manila  fcvcral  churches,  chapels, 
coriA'cnls,  and  hofpitals  that  are  endowed  :  in  the  convent 
of  the  church  of  Mifericordia,  dedicated  to  St.  Elizabeth, 
are  received  the  orphan  daughters  of  Spaniards  and  Muf- 
tccs,  who  are  born  of  Sp.inilh  and  Indian  parents  :  thcfc 
liave  a  portion  of  three  or  four  hundred  pieces  of  eight 
paid  for  them,  and  if  they  chufc  to  be  nuns,  they  h.ive  a 
fwitable  annual  allowance.  'I"l;e  infide  of  their  churches 
and  chai>els  are  extremely  rich;  that  of  St,  Auftin's  in 
particular  has  fifteen  altars  richly  gilt,  but  moft  of  the 
uublic  ftrudlures  are  built  of  wood,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  eai'thquakcs  in  thefe  iflands. 

SEC  r.    X. 

C/ihe  Gover'wiunt  of  Afinila,  and  the  Xumber  of  the  Prnph 
fubjeSl  to  Spain. 

HE  Spaniards  have  a  captjin-general,  who  keeps  his 
_^  court  in  the  city  of  Manila.  This  is  one  of  the 
moft  profitable  p<<fts  under  the  king  of  Spain,  and  moft  of 
the  orandees  would  be  ambitious  of  obtaining  it,  were 
not  this  ifl.ind  at  fo  great  a  diftancc  from  Europe.  This 
officer  hjs  under  him  twenty-two  alcaJes,  or  governors  of 
towns  and  provinces,  two  of  whom  refide  in  the  city  of 
M.inila;  one  having  the  government  of  the  Europeans,  ahd 
the  other  that  of  the  Afiatics.  There  rs  alfo  a  tribunal  of 
three  or  four  judges,  in  which  the  captain-genera!  pre- 
fides,  though  he  has  no  voice ;  for  when  their  ojiinions 
arc  equal,  he  appoints  fome  doflor  of  laws  to  give  the 
cifting-voie.  Both  thefe  judges  and  the  folicitor  for  the 
crown  have  their  places  for  life,  and  cannot  be  turned  out 
by  the  viceroy  ;  but  all  military  employments  are  in  his 
gift,-  and  he  appoints  the  govfrnors  of  provinces  :  he  has 
likcwife  the  nomination  of  the  captains  of  the  galeons 
which  fail  every  year  to  Spain,  which  poft  is  faid  to  be 
worth  fifty  thoufand  crowns  a  year.  The  viceroy  ufually 
ke*ps  a  parrifon  of  about  eight  bundled  foldiers  in  the 
city,  and  has  three  or  four  thouf.ind  more  under  his  com- 
niand  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  pay  of  each  man 
is  two  pieces  of  eight  and  fifty  pounds  of  rice  a  month. 
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The  captain-general  is  no  fooner  recalled,,  than  prorh- 
mation  is  made  for  all  perfons  within  fixty  days  to  come 
and  exhibit  their  complaints  againft  him  ;  he  then  under- 
goes a  trial,  his  fucceffor  being  frequently  his  judge;  and 
this  trial  being  over,  he  is  fent  back  to  Spain,  with  an 
account  of  his  conduil,  and  of  the  proceedings  again!]: 
him. 

As  to  theecclefiafticalgovernment,  thcreisanarchbilhop 
at  -Manila  elected  by  the  king,  who  determines  nil  appeals 
from  his  fufFragan  bifhops,  as  well  as  all  afl'airs  in  his  own 
diocefe  :  but  there  lies  an  appeal  from  him  to  the  pope's  de- 
legate, who  refldes  in  one  of  the  Philippines.  The  revenue 
of  the  archbifhop  amounts  to  fix  thoufand  pieces  of  eight 
per  annum,  which  he  receives  from  the  crown  ;  and  that 
of  the  bifhops  of  Sibu,  Camerines,  and  Cagua)an,  five 
thoufand,  llefide?,  that  there  may  be  no  intcrniiffion  in 
the  care  of  fouls  before  a  new  prelate  can  arrive,  there 
conftantly  refides  at  Manila  a  titular  bifhop,  or  coadjutor, 
who  aflifts  in  the  firft  vacant  church.  There  is  alio  a 
court  of  inquifition  at  Manila,  under  the  condudlof  a  prin- 
cipal inquifitor  appointed  by  the  court  of  inquifition  at 
Mexico. 

The  Chinefe  bad  formerly  the  dominion  of  great  part 
of  the  fea-coaft,  and  it  is  faid  three  or  four  thoufand  of 
their  defcendants  ftill  remain  in  this  ifland  ;  and  being  the 
only  mechanics  and  artifans  of  the  country,  the  Spaniards, 
are  unable  to  do  without  them,  and  therefore  fufter  them 
to  profefs  their  religion  at  Manila,  which  is  a  favour  .they, 
do  not  ufually  grant  in  their  colonies^  Thefe  have  how- 
ever an  alcade  and  other  Spanifti  ofHcers  appointed  over 
them,  whofe  falary  they  are  obliged  to  pay  j  and,  befides 
other  duties  and  tf.xcs  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  they  are 
faid  to  pay  no  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  per 
annum  only  for  the  liberty  of  gaming  a  few  days  at  the 
beginning  of  e\'ery  new  year.  Their  ufual  game  is  called 
matua,  which  is  no  more  than  even  or  odd  ;  a  fmall  heap 
of  money  being  laid  down,  a  peifon  gueflTes  whether  the 
number  of  pieces  in  the  heap  be  even  or  odd.  If  he 
gueffes  right,  he  wins  the  heap  ;  if  not,  he  pays  as  much 
as  he  would  have  won.  The  Spaniards  do  not  permit  any 
of  the  Chinefe  to  remain  in  the  houfe  of  a  Chriftian  in  the 
night-time,  nor  after  it  is  dark  to  have  any  light  or  fire  ia 
their  own. 

There  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  all  thefe  iflands  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufmd  fouls  fubjefl  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  yet  it  is  computed  that  thefe  do  not  amount 
to  the  twelfth  part  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  Philip- 
pines. Every  mafter  of  a  family  under  the  government  of 
the  Spaniards  pays  an  annual  duty  often  rials,  and  every 
fingle  man  above  eighteen  and  under  fixty,  pays  five  rialsj 
and  the  faid  fum  is  faid  to  be  paid  by  every  finglc  virgin 
who  is  upwards  of  twenty-four  and  under  fifty  years  of 
age. 

As  the  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  people  confifting  of 
Spaniards,  Chinefe,  Indians,  &c.  their  complexions  are 
as  diflcrcnt,  confifting  of  white,  tawny,  and  black.  There 
are  computed  to  be  about  three  thoufand  fouls  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  as  many  more  in  the  Chinefe  fuburb. 
There  arc  befides  other  large  fuburbs,  thatconfift  of  feve- 
ral Indian  nations,  who  live  near  the  river  in  houi.s  built 
oa  wooden  pillars;  and  beyond  the  fuburbs,  on  both  fides 
the  river,  ganlens,  farms,  and  country  houfcs,  extend  a 
great  way  up  into  the  country,  and  afford  an  agreeable 
profpccf.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  live  under 
the  ihckcr  of  great  trees,  or  in  fmall  huts  made  of  their 
branches  ;  and  when  they  have  eaten  up  the  fruit,  and  the 
roots  proper  for  nourifhmcnt  that  arc  to  be  found  neur 
them,  they  remove  to  another  place. 


SECT,     XI, 

Of  the  Trade  of  Manila,  and  the  Manner  in  which  the  Ships  of 
tint  JJlandf.iil  to  Acapulco.  That  If  and  taken  by  the  Englifn. 

MANILA,  from  its  excellent  port  placed  in  a  manner 
between  the  rich  kingdoms  of  the  Eaft  and  W^eft, 
was  once  confidered  as  the  belt  fituation  for  trade  in  the 
known  world,  efpecially  when  the  Molucca  iflands  were 
under  the  fame  government ;  for  the  Spaniards  had  there 
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the  beft  {liare  of  the  Eaft  as  well  as  tlie  Weft  Indies. 
Hither  diamonds  and  other  precious  Hones  were  brou  ■  ht 
from  Goiconda  ;  filver,  from  Nc*v  Spain  and  Peru;  nut- 
megs ind  cloves,  from  the  Moluccas;  cinnamon,  from 
C>  yl6n  ;  pepper,  from  Sumatra  and  Java  ;  filks,  from 
Be::ga' ;  cjmphire,  from  Borneo;  benjamin  and  ivory 
from  Cumbogia  ;  china-ware  filks,  from  China;  and  for- 
merlv  two  or  three  fljips  came  every  year  from  Japan, 
freighted  with  filver,  amber,  filks,  cabinets,  and  other 
japan-ware,  in  exchange  for  hides,  wax,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  country  ;  and  two  veflels  annually  fail  to  Acapulco, 
in  New  Spain,  loaded  with  the  riches  of  the  Eaft,  and 
returned,  as  they  do  at  prefent,  chiefly  freighted  with 
filver. 

The  trade  carried  on  from  Manila  to  China,  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India,  is  principally  for  fuch  commodities 
as  are  intended  to  fjpply  the  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  Thefe  are  fpices,  all  forts  of  Chinefe  filks  and 
manufaftures,  particularly  filk  ftockings,  of  which,  it  is 
faid,  fifty  thoufand  pair  are  ufually  fhipped  iii  each  caro-o; 
great  quantities  of  Indian  fluffs,  as  chints  and  calicoes, 
with  gold-fmith's  work,  and  other  articles,  chiefly  made 
at  the  city  of  Manila. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Manila  do  not  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  trading  to  Acapulco,  The  fliips  employed  in  this  com- 
merce  are  found  by  the  king  of  Spain,  who  pays  the  of- 
ficers and  crew,  and  the  tonage  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  bales,  all  of  the  fame  fize.  Thefe  are  diftri- 
buted  among  the  convents  at  Manila,  but  principally  to 
the  jefuits,  as  a  donation  to  enable  them  to  fupport  their 
miflions  for  the  propagation  of  the  catholic  faith.  Thus 
the  convents  have  a  right  to  e/iibark  fuch  a  quantity  of 
goods  on  board  the  Manila  fliip  as  amount  to  the  tonage  of 
their  bales;  or  if  they  do  not  choofe  to  be  immediately 
concerned  in  trade,  they  may  fell  this  privilege  to  others; 
and  when  tlie  merchant  to  whom  they  fell  their  fhare  is 
unprovided  with  a  ftock,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
convents  to  lend  him  confiderable  fums  of  money  on  bot- 
tomry. 

The  trade  is  limited  by  the  royal  ediifls  to  a  certain 
value,  which  the  annual  cargo  ought  not  to  exceed.  This 
limitation  is  faid  to  be  fix  hundred  thoufand  dollars  ;  but 
it  does  not  fall  much  fliort  of  three  millions  of  dollars. 

As  the  greateft  fhare  of  the  treafure  returned  from 
Acapulco  is  again  difperfed  into  different  parts  of  India, 
and  as  all  European  nations  have  generally  efteemed  it 
good  policy  to  keep  their  American  fettlements  in  an  im- 
mediate dcpendance  on  their  mother  country,  without 
permitting  thtm  to  carry  on  direftly  any  gainful  trade 
with  other  powers;  many  remonflrances  have  been  prefent- 
ed  to  the  court  of  Spain  againft  this  Indian  trade  allowed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  Ic  has  been  urged,  that  the 
filk  manufadures  of  Valencia,  and  other  parts  of  Spain, 
are  by  this  means  greatly  prejudiced,  and  the  linens  carried 
f);om  Cadiz  much  injured  in  their  fale  ;  fince  the  Chinefe 
filks  coming  almofl:  directly  to  Acapulco  can  be  afforded 
confiderably  cheaper  there  than  any  European  manufac- 
tures of  equal  goodnefs,  and  the  cotton  from  the  coaft  of 
Coromandcl  fupply  the  p'arc  of  the  European  linens.  So 
that  the  Manila  trade  renders  both  Mexico  and  Peru  too 
little  dependant  upon  Spain  for  a  fupply  of  their  neceffaries, 
and  exhaufts  thole  countries  of  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
filver,  the  greaieft  part  of  which,  were  this  trade  pro- 
hibited, would  center  in  Spain,  either  in  payment  for 
Sjjaiiifli  commodities,  or  in  gains  to  the  Spanifh  mer- 
chants: whereas,  now  the  only  advantage  received  from 
it  is,  the  eniiching  the  jefuits,  and  a  few  particular  per- 
fo.'is  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  world.  Thefe  argu- 
ments fo  far  influenced  Don  Jofeph  Patintho,  who  was 
formerly  prime  minifier,  and  an  enemy  to  the  jefuits,  that 
about  the  year  1725  he  refolved  to  abolifh  this  trade,  and 
to  permit  no  Indian  commodities  to  be  introduced  into  any 
of  the  Spanifh  ports  in  the  Weft  Indies,  except  fuch  as 
were  brought  thither  by  the  regifter  fhips  from  Europe. 
But  the  poweiful  intrigues  of  the  jefuits  prevented  this  rc- 
gulati'n  from  taking  place. 

The  trade  between  Manila  and  Acapulco  is  generally 
earner!  on  in  one,  or  at  molt  two  annual  fhips.  Thefe  fail 
from  Manila  in  about  July,  and  arrive  at  Acapulco  in  De- 
cember, January,  or  February  following;  and  having  there 
iifpofed  of  their  efftfls,  return  for  Manila  in  March,  and 
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ufually  arrive  there  in  June.  Thus  a  whole  year  is  nearly 
takeii  up  m  the  voyage.  For  this  reafon,  though  one  ftiip 
13  only  freighted  at  a  time,  yet  another  is  always  ready 
when  that  arrives.  Hence  there  are  always  three  or  four 
Itout  (h.ps  that  in  cafe  of  any  accident  the  trade  may  noc 
be  fufpended  The  largcft  is  defcribed  as  little  lefs  than 
one  of  our  firft-rate  men  of  war,  and  fometimes  has  twelve 
hundred  men  on  board ;  and  though  their  other  ftiips  arc 
tar  inferior  in  bulk,  yet  they  are  ftout  large  veflels,  of  the 
burthen  of  twelve  hundred  tons  and  upwards,  and  gene- 
rally carry  fifty  guns,  and  have  on  board  from  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  fix  hundred  hands,  pafllngers  included. 

1-or  thefe  and  many  other  obfervations  in  relation  to 
iVlanila,  and  the  important  branch  of  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween that  city  and  Acapulco,  we  are  indebted  to  com- 
modore Anion's  Voyage;  from  which  we  fiiall,  for  rfie 
fatisfadion  of  the  curious,  give  a  circumftantial  detail  of 
the  navigation  from  thence  to  Acapulco.  The  fliip  ha\- 
mg  received  her  cargo  on  board,  and  being  fitted  for  the 
lea,  generally  weighs  from  the  mole  of  Cabite  about  the 
middle  of  July,  when  the  wefterly  monfoon  lets  in.  Its 
failing  through  the  channel,  called  the  Boccadero  to  the 
eaftward,  is  fo  troublefome  a  navigation,  that  it  is  fome- 
times the  end  of  Auguft  before  they  complete  it.  When' 
they  have  cleared  this  palTage,  and  are  dif-ntangled  from 
the  iflands,  they  fteer  to  the  north-eaft  till  they  arrive  in 
the  latitude  of  thirty  degrees,  or  upwards,  where  they  ex- 
pea  to  meet  with  wefterly  winds,  before  which  they 
ftretch  away  for  California;  and  never  let  go  her  anchor 
till  fhe  arrives  on  that  coaft.  This  voyage  feldom  takes 
up  lefs  time  than  fix  months,  and  the  ftiip  being  deeply 
laden  with  merchandize,  and  crowded  with  people,'^it  muft 
appear  furprifing  how  they  can  be  fupplied  with  a  ftock  of 
frefh  water  f  jr  fo  long  a  voyage ;  and  this  being  done 
by  a  method  extremely  fingular,  it  deferves  to  be  parti- 
cularly mentioned. 

Their  water  is  preferved  on  board,  not  in  caflcs,  but 
in  earthen-jars,  that  almoft  refemble  the  large  oil-jars  wd 
often  fee  in  Europe.  When  the  Manila  fliip  firft  puts  to 
fea,  file  has  on  board  a  much  greater  quantity  of  water 
than  can  be  flowed  between  decks,  and  the  jars  which 
contain  it  are  hung  all  about  the  fhrouds  and  ftays,  fo  as 
to  exhibit  at  a  diftance  a  very  odd  appearance.  'Though 
thefe  jars  are  much  more  manageable  than  caflcs,  and  are 
liable  to  no  leakage,  unlefs  they  are  broken  ;  yet  a  fix,  or 
even  a  three  months  ftore  of  water,  could  nei-er,  by  any 
management,  be  flowed  in  afhip  fo  loaded  ;  and  therefore, 
without  fomo  other  fupply,  this  navigation  could  not  be 
performed  :  but  this  fupply  feems  at  firft  fight  fo  extremely 
precarious,  that  it  is  amazing  fuch  numbers  fhould  run 
the  hazard  of  perifliirig  by  the  moft  dreadful  of  all  deaths. 
In  fhort,  their  only  method  of  obtaining  a  frefh  fupply  of 
water  is  by  the  rains  they  meet  with  between  the  Liti- 
tudes  of  thirty  and  forty  degrees  north,  and  which  they 
are  always  prepared  to  catch  ;  for  they  take  with  them  a 
great  number  of  mats,  which,  whenever  the  rain  defcends, 
they  range  flopingly  againft  the  gunwale,  from  one  end 
of  the  (hip  to  the  other,  their  lower  edges  refting  on  a 
large  fplit  bamboo;  whence  all  the  water  that  falls  on 
the  mats  drains  into  the  bamboos,  which  con\eys  it  into 
the  jars.  However  accidental  this  method  of  furiiiflfing 
thcmfelves  with  water  may  appear,  it  hath  been  never 
known  to  fiil ;  and  it  is  common  for  them,  when  their 
voyage  is  a  little  longer  than  ufual,  to  fill  all  their  jars 
feveral  times  over. 

In  1743  commodore  Anfon  took  near  this  ifland  a  large 
Acapulco  fhip,  in  which  was  one  million  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three  pieces 
of  eight,  and  thirty-five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  ounces  of  virgin  filver,  befides  fome  cochineal  and 
other    commodities,    which    he    brought  to   England    in 

1  74+- 
Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  war,  when  Spain, 

upon  the   moft   idle  pretences,  joined  with  France  to  put 

a  ftop  to  the  amazing  fucceflion  of  vidtories,  with  which 

Providence  had  blelled  our  arms,  it  was  refolved  to  attack 

Manila.     Vice-admiral  Cornifh  and  general  Draper  weie 

directed  to  go  upon  this  expedition  :  the  troops  alotted  fcr 

the  enterprize  were  only  the  feventj'-ninlh   regiment,  and 

a  company  of  royal  artillery  ;  but  the  gentlemen  of  i\'Ja- 

drafs  furnifhcd   them  with  thirty  of  their  artillery,  fix 
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hundred  of  their  feapoys,  a  company  of  cafFrecs,  another 
of  tapazes,  and  aaother  of  pioneers,  with  two  companies 
of  Frenchmen  who  had  inliHed  in  their  lervice,  and  fome 
hundred  of  unarmed  Lafcars;  to  whicii  rear-adm  ral  Cor- 
nifli  added  a  fine  battalion  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  fea- 
nienj  and  two  hundred  and  feventy  marines  ;  the  whole 
force  for  the  lund  operations  amounting  to  two  thoufand 
'  three  hundred  men  ;  who,  with  the  neceflary  ftores,  em- 
barked on  board  his  majefty's  fquadron,  and  two  India 
liiips  employed  as  traiifports. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1762,  they  anchored  in 
Manila-bay,  and  the  next  day,  halving  in  vain  fummoncd 
the  city  to  furrender,  a  part  of  the  troc  ps  landed  in  the 
^venin^  near  a  church  and  village  called  Malata,  about 
two  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Manila;  while  the  frigates  kept 
up  a  brifk  fire  to  protea  their  flanks,  and  diiperle  the 
enemy,  confifting  of  both  horfe  and  foot,  that  began  to 
afTemblc,  in  order  to  oppofe  their  defcent.  This  bad  the 
defired  efftd,  for  they  retired,  and  lett  a  clear  coaft;  but 
a  violent  furf  which  arofc  dafhed  many  of  the  boats  to 
pieces,  and  damaged  the  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
£n"-!ifii,  however,  having  formed  on  the  beach,  marched 
and^took  pofilffi-.n  of  Malata,  while  the  Spaniards  of  the 
city  of   Manila  were  employed   in  burning   part  of   the 

fuburbs.  r  T->  1       -n. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  they  feized  the  fort  of  Polverilta, 
which  the  Spaniards  ha-i  aban.loned  ;  and  the  fame  day 
colonel  Moiifon,  with  two  hundred  men,  took,  pofleflion 
of  the  church  of  Hermita,  about  nine  hundred  yards  from 
the  city,  and  the  prieft's  houfe  was  made  the  head- 
quarters. Thcv  foon  found  that  the  monfoon  had  broke 
upon  them,  the'  rains  that  fell  deluged  the  country,  and 
made  it  imnoffibl';  to  eiicamp.  This  port  was  therefore 
of  the  utmoit  confequence,  both  fiom  its  ftrength  and  the 
great  (helter  it  afforded,  and  therefore  to  fecure  it  msjor 
More  marched  up  with  the  feventy-ninth  regiment.  Then 
proceeding  ftill  nearer  to  the  city,  they  advanced,  under 
cover  of  the  houfcs,  to  the  church  of  Sr.  Jago,  which  is 
fituated  near  the  fea,  and  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  city; 

Mean  while  the  furf  continuing  dangerous,  and  the 
rains  increafing,  the  landing  of  the  artillery  and  ftores  was 
attended  with  great  hazard,  and  the  remaining  troops 
were  put  on  (hore  with  fome  lofs;  but  the  courage  and 
ailivity  of  the  ieamen  furmounted  all  obftacles.  The  next 
day  the  Spaniards,  who  had  before  endeavoured  in  va  n  to 
dalod'c  them,  took  pon'cfn'<n  of  a  church  about  two  hun- 
tlied  yards  to  the  right  of  St.  Jago,  and  began  a  cannonade 
with  two  ficld-picccs  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  poll  ; 
but  a  party  being  lent  againft  them,  they  were  foon  driven 
back  into  the  town,  with  fuch  precipitation,  that  they 
Icf'  ore  of  the  field-pieces  upon  theglacis,  and  colonel  Mon- 
fun  had  orders  to  keep  pollinion  of  this  fecond  church  ; 
for  as  they  had  neither  a  fufficient  number  of  men,  nor 
dry  oround  to  make  regular  approaches,  they  were  forced, 
by  ifieir  critical  fituation,  into  thtfe  rafli  nicafares. 

From  the  top  of  this  laft  port  they  had  a  perfedl  view  of 
the  enemy's  works,  and  found  that  the  front  they  were 
ebligcd  to  attack  was  defended  by  the  baftions  of  St.  Diego 
and  St.  Andrew,  with  orillons  and  rctiied  flanks,  a  ra- 
velin, which  covered  the  royal  gate,  a  wet  ditch,  covered- 
way,  and  glacis.  The  baftions,  which  were  in  excellent 
ordir,  were  lined  with  a  great  number  of  fine  brafs  can- 
non J  but  tfifir  ravelin  was  not  armed,  the  covered-way 
was  out  of  repair,  the  glacis  was  low,  and  the  ditch  not 
carried  round  the  capital  of  the  baftion  of  St.  Diego  ; 
whien  dcierniined  them  to  attack  it,  and  a  fmall  part  of 
the  feventy-ninth  regiment,  under  the  brave  captain 
Fletcher,  had  the  courage  to  approach  the  walls  and  found 
the  ditch,  which  they  found  to  be  about  thirty  yards 
broad,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  only  five  feet:  while 
the  Spaniards,  firing  from  their  baftion,  killed  or  wounded 
three  of  thefc  bold  adventurous  men. 

The  great  extent  of  this  populous  city  rendering  it  im- 
poflible  for  the  befiegers  to  invert  it,  two  fides  were  con- 
ilantly  open  to  the  Spaniards,  who  made  ufe  of  this  ad- 
vantage by  introducing  fupplies  of  men  and  provifions, 
and  the  garrifon  of  eight  hundred  men  was  augmented 
by  ten  thoufand  Indians,  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people: 
but  no  difficulty  could  check   the  ardour  of  the  troops, 
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who  made   fp.fcinies  and   gabions,    opened   batteries,   and 
continued  their  bombardment  day  and  night. 

Mean  while  the  governor  fent  a  fl.-.g  of  truce  to  apolo- 
gize for  fome  barbarities  committed  by  th:  favages  who 
h.id  murdered  feme  flraggling  feamen,  and  to  defire  that 
his  nephew,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  bay,  might  be 
lent  aftiore.  This  requcft  was  granted,  and  lieutenant 
Fry  was  ordered  to  condufl  him  into  the  town  with  a 
flag  of  truce:  but  as  that  gentleman  was  advancing  with, 
r.im,  a  large  party  of  the  garrifjn,  intermixed  with  Indians, 
making  a  fally,  the  barbarians,  without  refpeding  his 
charatter,  inhumanly  murdered  him,  mangling  his  bod/ 
in  a  moft  (hocking  m.inner  ;  and  a!fo  mortally  wounJed  a. 
gentleman  who  endeavoured  to  lave  him:  when  it  beinor 
evident  that  the  Indians  alone  were  guilty  of  this  hornd 
piece  of  barbarity,  our  foldiers  (hewed  ihem  no  mercy. 

At  length  the  weather  grew  fo  tempeftuous,  that  the 
whole  fquadron  was  in  danger,  and  all  communication 
with  it  was  cut  ofF;  while  the  vio!ence  of  the  (torm  forced 
the  South-Sea-Ca{tle  (lore-fhip,  from  her  anchors,  and 
drove  her  alTlore ;  but  even  in  this  lituation  (he  was  of 
great  ufe,  byenfalaHing  the  whole  fea-beach  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  and  keeping  in  awe  a  large  b  'dy  of  Indians,  who 
menaced  the  Polverirta  and  the  hnglidi  magazines  at  the 
Malata,  The  delude  of  rain  and  the  roaring  of  the  wind 
continuing,  the  enemy  feemed  to  trult  entirely  to  the 
elements  ;  while  the  archbifhop,  who  a£led  as  governor, 
gave  Out  that  an  angel  of  the  Lord  was  ^one  forth  to  de- 
Itroy  their  enemies,  like  the  holl  of  Sennacherib. 

But  the  weather  no  fooner  became  moderate,  than,  by 
the  (kill  and  management  of  maj  ir  arker  and  the  officers 
under  him,  a  fre(h  battery  filenced  twelve  pieces  of  cannoa 
on  the  baftion  of  St.  Dago  :  yet  foon  after  one  thou  find 
of  the  Indians  attacked  the  cantonment  of  the  feamen. 
This  was  performed  on  the  fwurth  of  October,  three  hours 
before  day,  when  their  approach  was  favoured  by  a  multi- 
tude of  thick  bulhcs  that  grew  upon  the  fide  of  a  rivuler, 
which  they  pafTed  in  the  night  j  and,  by  keeping  clofe, 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  patroles.  Colonel  Monfon  and 
captain  Fletcher,  with  the  picquets,  were  fent  to  the 
afTiftaiice  of  the  feamen,  who  bravely  k -pt  their  ports,  and 
were  fatisfied  with  rcpulfing  them  till  day-break;  though 
the  Indians,  armed  with  bow'^,  arrows,  and  lances,  ad- 
vanced to  the  very  muzzles  of  their  pieces,  and  died 
gnawing  of  the  bayonets  ;  but  it  no  fooner  grew  light, 
than  a  fre(h  picquet  of  the  feventy-ninth  regiment  appear- 
ing, they  fled  with  the  lofs  of  three  hundred  men. 

Scarce  were  thefe  Indians  difperfed,  when  another  body 
of  them,  with  part  of  the  Spanifh  garrifon,  attacked  the 
cnureh  which  the  Englifli  had  before  taken  from  the  Spa-' 
niards,  and  forcing  the  leapoys  from  their  poll  in  it,  took 
po(re(rion  of  the  top,  from  whence  they  killed  and  wounded 
feveral  of  our  people,  who  were  entirely  cxpofed  to  all 
their  weapons  :  yet  the  European  folders,  with  great 
firmnefs  and  patience,  maintained  their  port  behind  that 
ftrudfure ;  and  at  laft,  with  the  afHftance  of  fome  field- 
pieces,  diflodged  the  enemy. 

This  was  the  enemy's  laft  effort:  all  their  Indians,  ex- 
cept eighteen  hundred,  difcouragcd  by  their  lolTes,  return- 
ed honie  :  and  the  fire  of  our  batteries,  which  had  been  a 
little  interrupted  by  thefe  attacks,  was  renewed  with  gi eater 
fpirit  than  ever.  A  confiderable  breach  being  made,  oa 
the  fixth  of  Odlober,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
troops,  to  give  the  lefs  fufpicion,  filed  o(F  in  fmall  parcies, 
and  allcmbled  at  St.  J.igo's  church.  At  day-break  the 
walls  being  cleared  by  the  cannon,  fixty  volunteers,  under 
lieutenant  RufLl,  fupported  by  a  body  of  grenadiers,  at 
the  fignal  of  a  general  difcharge  of  the  artillery  and  mor- 
tals, with  the  grcatcft  intrepidity,  rufhed  on  to  the  af- 
fault,  under  the  cover  of  a  thick  (moke,  that  blewdireiSlly 
upon  the  town  :  they  weie  clofely  followed  by  the  engi- 
neers, the  pioneers,  and  others  to  clear  and  enlarge  the 
breach,  and  make  lodgments  in  cafe  the  enemy  (houjd  be 
too  ftronglv  intrenched.  Then  advanced  colonel  Miinfoa 
and  major  Alore,  at  the  head  of  two  grand  divifions  of  the 
feventy-ninth,  the  battalion  of  feamen  followed  next,  fuf- 
tained  by  the  other  two  divifions  of  the  feventy-ninth, 
and  the  company's  troops  clofed  the  rear.  They  all  mount- 
ed the  breach  with  amazing  fpirit  and  rapidity  ;  upon 
which  the  Spaniards  in  the  baftion  difperfed  fo  fuddtnly, 
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as  to  raife  a  fufpicion  that  they  depended  on  their  mines. 
They  met  with  little  reliftance,  except  from  the  guard- 
houfe  over  the  Royal-gate,  where  one  hundred  Spaniards 
and  Indians,  boldly  refufing  to  furrender,  were  put  to  the 
fword,  and  from  the  lofty  houfes  that  furround  the 
grand  fquare.  Three  hundred  men  were  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  efcape  over  the  river :  mean  while  the  gover- 
nor and  principal  officers  retired  to  the  citadel,  where  they 
were  glad  to  lurrender  at  difcretion,  and  were  admitted 
prifoners  of  war  on  their  parole  of  honour;  while  all  the 
Indians  who  were  taken  were  difmifled  in  fafety.  The 
people  and  their  eftedts  were  taken  under  his  majefty's 
protedionj  and  they  were  frfely  allowed   to  enjoy  their 


religion,  liberties,  and  trade:  on  the  other  han'ithe  "Spa- 
niards conf.-nted  to  pay  tour  millions  of  dollars,  a'ld  id 
dehver  up  the  port  of  Cavitc  and  the  citadel,  with  all  the 
iflands  and  forts  defendcnt  on  Manila,  to  his  maiefty  ; 
with  all  the  military  ftores  and  magazines,  for  the  prefsr- 
vation  of  the  town  and  their  effects.  The  Enalifli  alfo 
took  feveral  large  ftiips,  and  among  the  reft  the  Santiffimo 
1  rinidad,  bound  for  Acapulco. 

But  before  this  agreeable  news  had  reached  England, 
the  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  it  was  ao-reed"  that 
any  acquifitions  made  of  the  Philippine  iflands  Ihould  be 
jreflored  to  Spain. 
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Of    the    Ifland  of   CELEBES,   or    MACASSAR. 


SECT.    I. 

Its  Situattcn,  ExUnt,  Climate,  Plants,  end  Animals. 

TO  the  fouth  of  Mindanao  lies  the  ifland  of  Celebes, 
or  Macaflar,  which  is  called  the  key  of  the  Spice 
Iflands.  It  extends  from  one  degree  thirty  minutes  north 
latitude  to  five  degrees  thirty  minutes  fouth,  and  is  fituate 
to  the  eaft  of  the  great  ifland  of  Borneo.  From  the  fouth- 
weft  point  to  the  north-eaft  is  about  five  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  in  the  broadeft  part  it  is  near  two  hundred 
miles  over.  On  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland  is  a  bay  feven 
or  eight  leagues  wide,  that  runs  forty  or  fifty  leagues  into 
the  country  ;  and  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland  are  feveral 
bays  and  harbours,  and  many  fmall  iflands  and  fhoals. 
The  country  is  there  low,  flat,  and  watered  by  many 
fmall  rivulets;  but  towards  the  north  the  land  rifes  in 
hills. 

The  air  is  hot  and  moift,  for  the  country  lying  under 
the  line  is  fubjedl  to  great  rains.  l"ht  time  of  the  northern 
monfoons  is  the  moft  healthful  f.-afon;  but  if  thefe  fail  to 
blow  the  accuftomed  time,  which  very  feldom  happens, 
great  numbers  of  people  are  fwept  away  by  ficknefs.  In 
the  country  are  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  tin;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  great  ufe  is  made  of  them.  The  gold 
they  have  is  chiefly  found  in  the  fands  of  the  rivers,  and 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  hills,  where  it  is  waflied  down  by 
the  torrents. 

Their  woods  confift  of  the  trees  ufually  found  within  the 
tropics.  They  have  particularly  ebony,  calamback,  and 
fanders,  with  feveral  forts  of  wood  proper  for  dying.  The 
bamboos  are  remarkably  large,  fome  being  four  or  five 
fathoms  long,  and  about  two  feet  in  diameter:  thefe  they 
make  ufe  of  in  building  their  houfes  and  boats. 

Their  fruits  and  flowers  refemble  thofe  of  the  Philip- 
pines; but  the  former  are  faid  to  have  a  more  delicious 
flavour  than  the  fruits  of  other  countries  expofed  to  floods. 
The  plains  are  here  covered  with  the  cotton  fhrub  which 
bears  a  red  flower,  and  when  that  falls  leaves  a  head 
about  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  from  whence  the  cotton  is 
drawn;  and  that  which  grows  in  this  ifland  is  efteemed 
the  fineft  in  all  India. 

They  have  pepper  and  fugar  of  their  own  growth,  and 
alfo  great  plenty  of  betel  and  areca  ;  but  neither  nut- 
megs, mace,  nor  cloves  :  though  they  formerly  imported 
fuch  quantities  from  the  Spice  Iflands,  that  they  had  not 
only  iufficient  for  their  own  ufe,  but  fold  great  quantities 
of  thofe  I'pices  to  foreigners. 

Their  rice  is  fiiid  to  be  better  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  from  its  goodnefs  alone  the  natives  are 
thought  to  be  of  a  ftronger  conftitution  than  thofe  of  the 
ctmtinent.  This  ifl.ind  produces  great  quantities  of  opium, 
which  is  much  admired  by  the  natives,  who  make  it  up  in 
little  pills,  which  they  often  diflblve  in  water,  and  fprinkle 
iheir  tobacco  wiih  it.  Thofe  who  are  ufed  to  this  flow 
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poifon  can  never  leave  it  off;  they  are  lulled  as  it  were 
into  a  pleafing  dream,  and  intoxicated  as  if  with  ftron;; 
liquor,  but  it  infenfibly  preys  upon  their  fpirits  and 
fhortens  their  lives.  When  they  enter  into  battle  thev 
put  about  the  quantity  of  two  pins  heads  of  it  into  a  pips 
of  tobacco  ;  and  they  have  no  fooner  fmoked  this  pipe, 
than  they  become  almoft  infenfible  of  wounds  or  danpc-r 
while  the  effe£t  continues. 

The  natives  are  famou;:  for  compounding  poifons  from 
the  venomous  drugs  and  herbs  produced  in  the  country. 
In  thefe  fatal  mixtures  they  dip  the  point  of  their  daggers, 
and  the  darts  they  blow  through  their  liollow  truriks  : 
and  though  thefe  have  been  poifoned  twenty  years  the  fatal 
venom  ftill  continues,  and  the  leaft  wound  proves  mortal; 
and  fo  fuddenly  docs  the  poifon  feize  the  vitals,  that  a 
criminal  being  by  way  of  experiment  wounded  in  the  toe 
by  one  of  thefe  little  pointed  darts  he  died,  though  two 
European  furgeons,  who  flood  by,  cut  off  the  part  as 
foon  as  it  was  wounded. 

Some  of  thefe  poifonous  plants  fo  nearly  refemble  that 
which  produces  opium,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguiflu 
the  one  from  the  other;  yet  it  is  obferved,  that  the  cattle 
have  fuch  fagacity  that  they  feldom  touch  a  noxious  herb, 
and  if  they  happen  to  tread  near  one,  will  haftily  fly  from 
it,  as  if  they  knew  better  than  man  the  danger  of  ap- 
proaching fuch  fatal  plants. 

¥tvf  countries  in  the  world  afford  larger  or  better  cattle 
than  the  ifland  of  Celebes;  but  there  are  fuch  numbers  of 
large  monkies,  and  baboons,  that  they  are  dangerous  to 
travellers,  and  a  man  ought  to  be  well  armed  in  order  to 
defend  himfelf  againft  them.  Some  of  them  have  no  tail, 
but  others  have  very  long  ones.  Some  walk  on  fours, 
and  others  are  faid  to  walk  upright  like  men,  and  never 
to  ufe  their  fore  feet  but  as  hands.  The  white  are  as  big 
as  an  Englifh  maftiff,  and  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
ftraw  coloured,  and  the  black ;  but  their  principal  fpi.qhr 
is  faid  to  be  at  women  ;  for  if  they  meet  with  one  alone, 
they  will  call  their  companions  together,  and,  if  not  pre- 
vented, ftrangle  her  and  pull  her  into  a  thoufand  pieces. 
They  are  faid  to  be  mafters  of  the  foreft,  and  by  keepinur 
in  bodies  are  too  hard  for  any  of  the  wild  beafts;  but  thev 
are  much  afraid  of  the  ferpents,  who  are  of  a  monftrous 
fize,  and  continually  make  war  upon  thcTi :  it  is  evcii 
faid  they  will  purfue  them  to  the  very  tops  of  the  tiees, 
and  devour  them.  In  fome  of  the'c  monkeys  is  f.und 
the  bczoar  ftone,  which  is  efteemed  much  better,  snd  is 
confsquently  dearer  than  thofe  found  in  goats. 

They  have  abundance  of  fmall  horf.'s  for  riding,  but 
ufe  no  other  faddle,  than  a  painted  cloth  without  anyftir- 
rups  ;  and  a  cord  with  a  wooden  bit  ferves  them  for  a  bri- 
dle. Thefe  horfes  have  very  bad  hoofs,  and  are  never 
fhod,  nor  are  they  ever  put  to  drawing,  for  that  is  folely 
perfcrined  by  oxen  and  buffaloes. 

There  is  but  one  confiderabic  river  in  the  ifland,  and 
that  is  much  infefted  by  crocodiles. 
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Cf  the  Perfins,  Drcfs,  Genius,  Mannen  and  Cujloms  of 
Natives  ;  the  Educaticn  of  their  Children  ;  th<.ir  Fo-id,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  Jit  at  their  Meals. 

TH  E  iphabirants  of  this  ifland  are  of  a  moderate  fta- 
ture,  they  are  of  a  fwarthy  complexion  ;  their 
cheek-bones  rife  very  high,  and  their  nofe  is  generally  flat, 
which  is  efteemed  a  beauty,  and  nearly  as  much  pains  is 
taken  to  flatten  them  in  their  infancy,  as  to  make  the 
Chinefe  ladies  have  fmall  feet.  Their  hair,  which  is 
black  and  fliininp,  is  tied  up,  and  when  they  are  drefled 
is  covered  with  a  turban ;.  but  at  other  times  they  wear 
a  kind  of  hat  with  fmall  brims. 

The  people  in  affluent  circumftances  are  cloathed  in  a 
veft  that  reaches  down  to  the  knees,  and  is  often  made  of 
brocaded  fdk  or  fcarlet  cloth  with  gold  plate  buttons  ;  it 
has  a  ftraight  fleeve  like  a  waiftcoat,  and  is  buttoned  at 
the  wrift.  They  wear  likewife  a  rich  fafh,  the  ends  of 
which  hang  below  the  knees,  and  in  it  they  wear  their 
dagger,  their  knife  and  purfe.  The  cloaths  of  the  poor 
people  are  made  of  cotton.  None  of  them  wear  ftockings 
or  (hoes,  but  the  quality  fometimes  put  on  a  kind  of  flip- 
pers or  fendals.  'J'hey  ufually  dye  their  nails  red,  and 
their  teeth  ciihcr  red  or  black. 

The  women  have  fhifts  of  fine  muflin  that  reach  down 
to  their  knees,  the  fleeves  are  as  ftraight  as  a  waiftcoat, 
and  come  no  lower  than  the  elbows,  the  neck  is  fo  nar- 
row and  clofc,  that  their  breafts  are  not  feen  ;  they  alfo 
wear  a  kind  of  drawers  or  breeches  made  of  filk  or  cotton, 
which  fit  clofc  upon  them,  and  reach  to  the  middle  of  the 
kg;  and  the  ladies  of  quality  have  their  breeches  knees 
embroidered  ;  for  they  are  excellent  workwomen,  and 
make  their  cloaths  themfelves.  When  they  go  abroad, 
they  throw  over  their  fhoulders  a  loofe  linen  cloth,  or  a 
piece  of  ftriped  muflin,  which  completely  covers  them. 
They  h.Tvc  no  other  head-drefs  but  their  hair  tied  up  in  a 
roll  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  with  fomc  curls  that 
fall  gracefully  on  their  necks.  Their  hair  is  perfumed  and 
oiled,  whicli  adds  to  its  natural  blacknefs,  and  gives  it  a 
glofs.  The  men  alone  wear  jewels  in  their  hair,  for  the 
women  have  no  other  ornaments  than  a  gold  chain  about 
their  necks. 

Their  bodies  are  ftrong  and  robuft^,  and  being  naturally 
induftrious,  they  are  ready  to  undergo  any  fatigue.  They 
are  addicted  to  arms,  and  being  confidered  as  the  beft  fol- 
dicrs  on  that  fide  of  India,  are  hired  into  the  fervice  of 
other  princes  and  ftates,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Swifs 
are  in  Europe.  They  are  even  frequently  employed  by 
the  Europeans,  who  have  fometimes  fuffered  for  ufing 
them  with  too  much  feverity,  which  is  a  treatment  they 
cannot  bear,  and  accordingly  never  fail  to  revenge  it. 

Thefe  people  have  excellent  memories,  and  are  fo  handy 
and  quick  of  apprehenfion,  that  they  will  imitate  any 
thing  they  fee,  and  would  probably  become  good  profici- 
ents in  all  the  arts  and  fcicnces  had  they  good  mafters  to 
inftrud  them.  They  fccm  infpired  with  juft  ideas  of  ho- 
nour and  friendfhip,  and  there  are  inftances  of  many  of 
them  who  have  expofcd  their  lives  even  in  the  defence  of 
Ibreigntrs  and  Chriftians,  and  of  others  who  have  gene- 
roufly  relieved  and  I'upported  people  in  diftrcfs,  with 
whom  they  have  even  fliared  their  eftates.  Their  love  of 
liberty  was  alfo  fo  ftrong,  that  they  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  being  ciiflaved  by  the  Dutch;  nor  did  they 
fubmit  to  that  nation  till  they  had  long  ftruggled  in  vain 
to  prcferve  their  freedom,  and  after  a  long  and  expenfivc 
war,  in  which  almoft  the  whole  force  of  the  Dutch  in 
India  was  employed  againlt  them.  They  are  indeed  hafty 
and  paflionate  ;  but  this  fudden  fury  is  foon  over,  and  if 
they  arc  in  the  wrong  they  will  readily  condemn  their  own 
heat  and  raflinefs. 

This  ii  the  account  given  of  them  by  the  Englifti  who 
traded  to  this  ifland  before  it  was  entirely  fubdued  :  but 
the  Dutch  reprcfent  them  as  naturally  thieves,  traitors, 
and  murderers,  and  add,  that  it  is  not  fafe  forany  Chrifti  .n 
to  venture,  alter  it  is  dark,  without  the  w.iljs  of  the 
Dutch  forts,  cr  to  travel  at  any  time  far  into  the  country. 
Their  love  of  liberty,  and  averlion  to  their  conquerors,, 


may  probably  prompt  them  to  commit  many  afls  of  vio- 
lence, in  return  for  the  treatment  they  have  received  ;  but 
they  certainly  do  not  all  deferve  this  charailer;  for  the 
Dutch  themfelves  acknowledge,  that  abundance  of  the 
natives  live  under  the  protedion  of  their  forts,  and  bein^ 
made  free  burgefTes,  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  witfi 
them. 

As  to  the  women  of  Celebes,  they  appear  remarkably 
chafte  and  referved,  and  it  is  their  interelt  to  be  fo;  for  the 
leaft  fmile  or  glance  at  any  but  their  hufbands  is  thought 
a  fufiicient  reafon  for  a  divorce.  The  women  dare  not 
admit  of  a  vifit,  even-  from  a  brother,  except  it  be  in  the 
prefence  of  the  huftiand,  who  may  lawfully  kill  any  mat^ 
he  finds  alone  with  his  wife,  or  on  whom  fhe  has  con- 
ferred any  mark  of  her  favour.  The  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  keep  as  many  wives  and  concubines  as  he 
pleafe?,  and  nothing  is  more  ignominious  rhan  the  want 
of  children,  and  having  but  one  wife.  This  love  of  wo- 
men, and  defire  of  children,  is  here  univerfal,  and  the 
happinefs  of  a  man  is  rated  according  to  the  number  of 
his  women  and  children. 

The  women  of  fafliion  are,  however,  allowed  at  cer- 
tain fcftivals  to  go  abroad,  and  fpend  their  time  in  public 
company,  in  dancing  and  other  diveruons ;  but  the  mer» 
do  not  mix  with  the.-n :  however,  they  have  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  and  being  feen,  which  makes  them  impatiently 
wait  for  thefe  happy  times. 

They  rub  the  limbs  of  tb.eir  infants  with  oil  to  render 
them  nimble  and  active,  and  this  is  thought  to  be  one 
reafon,  why  a  lame  or  crooked  perfon  is  hardly  ever  inea 
among  them.  The  male  children  of  perfons  of  rank,  it 
is  laid,  are  always  taken  from  their  mothers  at  fix  or 
feven  years  of  age,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  fome 
diftant  relation,  to  prevent  their  being  too  much  indulged, 
and  rendered  effeminate  by  the  mother's  fond  carefTe?, 
They  are  fent  to  fchool  to  their  priefts,  who  teach  them  to 
read,  write,  and  caft  up  accompts,  and  of  whom  they 
learn  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  Their  chara£lers  very 
nearly  refemble  the  Arabic,  which  is  not  ftrange,  if  is 
be  true,  as  fome  have  aflerted,  that  the  anceftors  of  many 
of  them  were  A-rabians.  Every  child  is  alfo  bred  up  to 
fome  handicraft  trade,  and  if  they  are  of  quality,  they  are 
likewife  taught  feveral  fports,  and  martial exercifes. 

Children  are  generally  matched  by  their  parents  in  their 
infancy,  and  fometimes  foon  after  they  are  born.  When 
the  youth  is  fixteen  or  feventeen  years  of  age,  and  haj 
gone  through  his  exercifes,  he  is  allowed  to  wait  on  his 
miftrefs,  and  foon  after  to  marry  her.  The  exercifes  taught 
to  youth  are  learning  to  ride,  to  difcharge  a  fufee,  to  draw 
the  bow,  handle  his  fcymeter  and  dagger,  and  to  (hooc 
the  little  darts  already  mentioned  through  a  fmooth  trunk 
of  ebony,  or  other  wood.  This  dart  is  pointed  with  the 
tooth  of  a  fea-fifh  dipt  in  poifon ;  and  with  thefe  they  are 
faid  to  hit  a  fmall  mark  at  the  diftance  of  fourfcore  yards. 
One  who  has  made  arms  his  profcflion  is  fo  much  a  gentle- 
man, that  he  will  feldom  fubmit  afterwards  to  hufbandry, 
or  any  mean  employment. 

They  have  games  not  unlike  draughts  and  chefs ;  but, 
as  they  are  prohibited  playing  for  money,  they  feldom  quar- 
rel on  thefe  occafions.  They  are  fond  of  flying  a  paper 
kite,  and  even  old  men  are  pleafed  with  it;  and  cock- 
fighting  is  one  of  their  greateft  diverfions. 

The  girls  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  inftruiled' 
in  all  kinds  of  houfewifery.  They  learn  to  (pin,  to  few, 
to  embroider  and  make  their  own,  and  the  men's  cloaths  i 
for  there  are  neither  taylors  nor  mantua-makers  among 
them,  nor  are  there  any  cooks,  and  therefore  they  arc 
taught  to  drefs  fuch  difhes  as  are  in  ufc  amongft  them. 

H'heir  common  food  is  rice,  herbs,  roots,  Hfli,  and 
fruit.  They  have  likewife  beef,  kid,  and  poultry,  which 
being  boiled,  and  high  feafoned  with  fpices,  is  cut  in  fmall 
pieces  and  laid  by  their  rice;  but  they  eat  very  little  fleOi. 
They  have  orJy  two  meals  a  day,  one  at  eight  or  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  the  other  about  fun-fet,  which  is  their 
principal  and  heartieft  meal  :  the  reft  of  the  day  they 
chew  betel  and  areca,  or  fmoke  tobacco,  with  a  mixture 
of  opium.  Their  ufual  drink  is  water  or  fherb.t;  they 
alfo  drink  chocolate,  tea,  and  coffee,  the  firft  of  which 
they  procure  from  the  Spaniards  of  the  Philippines.  They 
have  likewife  palm  wine  and  arrack. 
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At  their  meals  they  fit  crofs-legged  on  the  floir,  and 
have  low  japan  tables,  on  which  their  provifions  arc  let 
in  diflies  of  filver,  copper,  or  woodi  No  fpoons,  knives, 
forks,  or  napkins  arc  ufed,  but  they  take  up  the  rice  with 
their  hands,  and  making  it  up  in  lumps,  put  it  in  their 
mouths.  There  are  but  few  ilaves  in  the  country,  the 
Jaws  prohibiting  their  making  Haves  of  their  brethren  of 
the  fame  faith  ;  and  on  this  account  they  are  more  adtive 
and  induflrious  than  other  Indians,  from  their  being  ufed 
to  labour,  and  to  do  their  v/ork  themfelves.  Their  great 
men  are,  however,  never  without  a  train  of  vaflals  or 
hired  fervants  when  they  appear  in  public;  but  many  of 
them  arc  ojily  hired  upon  thefe  occafions,  and  may  be  had 
upon  very  reafonable  terms. 

Their  houfes  are  built  with  ebony,  and  other  fine  wood 
of  various  colours,  and  the  infide  being  rubbed  everyday, 
makes  the  wood  look  more  beautiful  than  any  wainfcot. 
They  are  in  other  refpefts  very  neat,  and  have  their  mats 
and  carpets  upon  which  they  fit,  dulled  every  morning, 
and  belides  have  vefiels  to  fpit  in  when  they  chew  their 
betel,  or  fmoke  tobacco.  They  have  little  furniture,  be- 
ildes  the  neceflary  utenfils  of  their  kitchens.  The  reft  of 
the  houfliold  goods  confift  of  carpets,  couches,  on  which 
ihey  flcep  ;  pillows  and  cufhions,  and  the  little  tables  on 
wh'ch  they  eat.  At  their  vifits  a  carpet  and  cufhion  is  al- 
ways brought  for  the  flrangers  to  fit  upon*  as  chairs  are 
fet  in  this  part  of  the  world. 


SECT;     III. 

Of  their  Buildings  ;  with  a  Defer Iption  of  the  City  of  Macaf- 
far.  Of  the  Government  and  Laws  of  the  Country,  Of 
their  Marriages  and  Funerals. 

THE  city  of  Macaffar  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  river  above  mentioned,  and  here  the  Dutch 
Eaft  India  company  have  a  ftrorlg  fort,  defended  by  a  nu^ 
merous  artillery,  and  a  garrifon  of  feven  or  eight  hundred 
men.  The  ftreets  are  wide  and  neat,  but  not  paved,  and 
trees  are  planted  on  each  fide.  The  palaces,  mofques, 
and  houfes  of  the  great  are  of  ftone,  but  thofe  of  the 
meaner  fort  are  of  wood  of  various  colours,  built  on  pil- 
lars, and  the  roofs  covered  with  palm  or  cocoa  leaves. 
Along  the  ftreets  are  fhops,  and  there  are  alfo  large  mar- 
ket places,  where  a  market  is  held  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours,  that  is,  in  the  morning  before  fun-rife,  and  an 
hour  before  fun-fet.  There  only  women  are  feen,  for  a 
man  would  be  laughed  at  on  being  found  among  them. 
Young  girls  from  all  die  villages  crowd  to  thefe  markets 
■with  flefh,  fowls,  fifh,  and  rice  ;  for  they  only  abftain 
from   pork,  which  is  forbidden  by  their  religion. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  city  and  the  neigh- 
bourine  villages  has  been  computed  to  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  lixty  thoufand  men  able  to  bear  anus,  but 
there  are  not  now  half  that  number  ;  for  fince  the  Dutch 
deprived  them  of  their  trade,  many  of  the  natives  both 
of  that  city  and  the  other  towns  and  villages  have  for- 
faken  their  country. 

The  government  was  anciently  monarchical ;  but  that 
the  crown  might  never  defcend  to  an  infant,  unable  to  go- 
vern or  protect  the  people,  it  was  inherited  by  the  king's 
cldeft  brother,  and  all  his  children  excluded.  Though 
the  king  was  an  abfolute  monarch,  his  prime  minifter 
<lifpofed  of  almoft  all  places  of  truft  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment, firft  giving  a  lift  of  them  to  the  king  ;  but  the 
ofHcers  of  the  houfhold,  and  of  the  revenue,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  fovereign,  who  took  care  to  mufter  his 
troops  every  month.  His  forces  in  time  of  peace  had  no- 
thing allowed  them  but  their  cloaths,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition} but  if  they  were  drawn  into  aflual  fervice,  they 
were  fubfifted  at  the  king's  expence,  and  it  is  faid,  that  in 
fome  of  the  former  wars  he  brought  twelve  thoufand  horfe, 
and  fouifcore  thoufand  foot  into  the  field.  Thefe  infan- 
try, as  hath  been  alieady  obferved,  are  efteemed  the  heft 
in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  but  their  horles  are  not  only 
fmall,  but  have  no  faddles,  or  other  accoutrements  pro- 
per for  that  purpofe.  As  for  their  artillery,  the  great 
guns  are  of  a  large  bore,  but  their  powder  is  (o  weak,"" 
that  they  feldoni  do  much  execution.  Their  armies  are 
divided  into  rejiimeiUi  and  battalions,  and  thefe  again 


into  companies  of  two  hundred  men  each,  with  three  of- 
hcers,  equivalent  to  our  captain,  lieutenant,  and  enfign 

The  princes  of  this  iaand  formerlv  divided  fome  cf  their 
lands  among  the  great  lords,  as  is  the  praflL-e  in  f.-veral 
of  the  neighbouring  countries;  and  all  the  inhabitants  o'; 
ucii  a  lordftiip  were,  in  a  manner,  tlie  vaflals  of  th;; 
lord,  who  himlelf  held  thefe  lands  of  the  prince,  by 
certain  rents  arid  fervices,  knd  was  particularly  bound  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  wars  with  a  certain  number  of 
foldiers  at  his  own  expeiice.  Thefe  lords  never  appear  at 
court,  or  in  any  public  place,  without  being  attended  by 
four-fcore  or  a  hundred  of  their  vaifil!  and  tenants.  Thefe 
wereconlideied  as  the  principal  nobility  of  the  ifland,  and 
accordingly  took  place  immediately  after  the  roya!  fa'milv. 
There  were  befides  two  inferior  orders  of  nobility,  who 
held  their  eftates  by  nearly  the  fame  tenure,  but  had 
fmaller  diftriitsj  or  perhaps  no  mofe  than  a  particular  vil- 
lage under  their  command. 

But  the  laft  war  of  Macaffar  ended  in  the  complete  ruin 
of  the  prince  of  the  country;  and  the  inlnnd  parts  of  the 
ifland  are  under  the  dominion  of  three  different  princes, 
who,  very  happily  for  the  Dutch,  live  in  a  conftant  bad 
intelligence  with  each  other;  and  were  it  not  for  this  they 
might  at  any  time  drive  the  Dutch  out  of  the  ifland.  One 
of  thefe  princes  is  called  the  company's  king,  becaufe  fie 
lives  in  a  good  correfpondence  with  them,  and  promotes 
their  intereft  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power.  In  return,  they 
from  time  to  time  make  him  prefents  of  gold  chains.  Co- 
ronets of  gold,  fet  with  precious  ftones,  and  other  things 
of  value,  in  ordei  to  keep  him  fteadily  to  his  alliance, 
and  prevent  his  coming  to  a  good  underftanding  with  the 
other  princes. 

Among  the  natives  of  this  Country  a  e  no  lawyers,  at- 
torneys, or  bailiffs  ;  but,  every  one  exhibiting  his  com- 
plaint in  perfon,  fpeedy  juftice  is  executed,  as  in  other 
Mahometan  countries.  In  criminal  matters,  indeed,  they 
are  frequently  allowed  to  do  themfelves  juftice;  and  who- 
ever takes  a  murderer,  adulterer,  or  robber  in  the  fa£l, 
may  execute  him  himfelf ;  but  the  highwaymen  in  this 
country  hardly  ever  murder  thofe  they  rob,  except  in  their 
own  defence. 

The  daughters  have  no  other  portion  upon  their  mar- 
riage, but  the  prefents  made  them  before  that  ceremony 
is  perfornied  ;  this  is  done  by  a  prieft:  after  which,  while 
all  the  guefts  are  for  three  days  rejoicing  at  the  houfe  of 
the  wife's  father,  the  new- married  couple  are  fhut  up  in 
an  apartment  by  themfelves,  with  only  a  fervant  to  bring 
them  what  they  want ;  and  when  that  time  is  expired, 
the  bridegroom  and  bride  come  out  and  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  their  friends  :  after  which  the  bridegroom 
conducts  her  to  his  own  houfe,  where  fhe  immediately 
applies  herfelf  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  family  ;  for  the  ladies 
are  not  here  indulged  in  the  lazinefs  pradtifcd  in  many 
other  Eaftern  nations. 

If  the  woman  furvives  her  hufband,  and  has  no  children^ 
fhe  retains  only  half  of  the  prefents  that  were  made  her, 
and  the  other  half  goes  to  the  fa'.her  or  mother  of  the  huf- 
band :  but  if  fhe  has  children  fhe  keeps  the  whole,  and 
difpofes  of  them  as  (he  thinks  fit ;  except  fhe  marries  again^ 
and  then  fhe  has  but  a  third  part  of  the  jewels,  &c. 

When  the  parents  die  without  difpofing  of  their  efte£ls, 
they  are  divided  among  the  fons  ;  and  if  there  are  none, 
among  the  daughters.  They  never  fhare  the  inheritance 
with  their  brothers,  who  are  only  obliged  to  maintairi 
them  'till  they  get  hufbands. 

If  a  man  is  defirous  of  being  divorced,  he  need  only 
acquaint  the  prieft ;  and  if  there  be  the  leaft  reafon  to  fuf- 
pedt  the  woman  of  levity,  or  even  an  unguarded  condudtj 
it  is  never  denied.  The  fecular  judge  pronounces  the  di- 
vorce, and  fettles  the  conditions ;  after  which  they  are 
both  at  liberty  to  marry  again. 

As  all  thedomeftic  uneafinefsis  occafioned  by  their  con- 
cubines, perfons  of  quality  generally  keep  them  in  art 
apartment  diftin£t  from  the  houfe;  for  the  ladies  of  Ma- 
cafl'ar  have  fuch  fpirir,  that  there  are  inftances  of  a  wife's 
ftabbing  to  the  heart  a  beloved  concubine  in  the  arms  of 
her  huftjand. 

We  ftiall  treat  of  their  purifications  and  the  circumcifion 
of  their  children  when  we  come  to  other  Mahometan  coun- 
tries. As  to  their  funerals,  the  meaneft  perfons  lay  up 
money  to  defray  the  expence  of  them,   while  they  are  in 
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full  health.  The  fick  no  fooner  find  fome  dangerous 
fymptoins,  than  leaving  the  phyfician,  they  fend  for  thejr 
priefts,  who  have  recourfe  to  prayers  and  exorcifms,  and 
attributing  their  difeafe  to  the  praftices  of  fome  evil  fpirit, 
write  the°namcs  of  God  and  Mahomet  on  little  fcrolls  of 
paper,  and  then  hang  them  about  the  patient's  neck  :  if 
thefe  'have  no  effeSt,  they  proceed  to  prepare  him  for  his 
dilTolution.  , 

A  pcrfon  is  no  fooner  dead  than  his  corpfe  is  walned, 
perfumed,  and  cloalhed  in  a  white  robe,  with  a  turban 
on  his  head,  and  placed  in  a  chamber  hung  with  white. 


which  is  conftantly  perfumed  with  incenfe  and  aromatic 
gums.  He  is  carried  on  a  palanquin,  or  couch,  by  his 
flaves  to  the  grave,  followed  by  the  priefts,  incenfe  and 
perfumes  being  burnt  all  the  way.  The  corpfe  is  inter- 
red without  a  coffin,  covered  only  with  a  plank,  and  the 
earth  thrown  upon  it.  A  tomb,  adorned  with  flowers,  is 
afterwards  erected  fuitable  to  the  quality  of  the  deceafed, 
and  perfumes  are  burnt  for  forty  days;  after  which  a  noble 
entertainment  is  prepared  for  thofe  who  come  to  pay  their 
laft  devoiro  to  the  deceafed. 


CHAP. 


X. 


Of    the    MOLUCCAS,   or    SPICE     ISLANDS. 


SECT.    I. 

y  general  Hi/lofy  of  the  Trade  to  the  Spice  IJlancls  ;  with  a 
concife  I'icw  ofthefrji  Voyages  of  the  Portnguefc,  Spaniards-, 
EngliJ}},  and  Dutch  to  the  Eaji  Indies  ;  aitd  of  the  Practices 
by  which  the  Dutch  excluded  the  EngUJI)  from  that  bene- 
ficial Branch  of  Commerce,. 

FO  R  above  two  thoufand  years  Europe  has  partaken 
of  the  fpices  of  the  Eaft,  though  it  is  little  more  than 
rwo  hundred  years  fincc  we  became  acquainted  with  the 
jflands  where  they  grow.  The  Perfians,  Arabians,  and 
Egyptians  formerly  brought  them  through  the  Red  Sea, 
and  from  thence  down  the  Nile  to  the  coaft  of  Egypt  j 
and  thither  the  Carthagenians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
the  republic  of  MarfeiHcs,  and  afterwards  the  Venetians, 
the  Gennefe,  and  Catalans  reforted  to  buy  the  fpices  and 
filks  of  India;  which,  at  a  moft  extravagant  profit,  they 
difperfed  over  all  liuropc. 

The  Mahometans  of  Arabia,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  Improperly  called  Moors  by  the  firft  difcoverers 
of  the  Indies,  in  order  to  carry  on  this  trade  to  the  greateft 
advantage,  planted  colonies  on  all  the  oriental  iflands, 
and  drove  the  native  inhabitants  from  the  coafts  up  into  the 
mountains,  where  they  retained  their  former  religion, 
their  liberty,  and  cuftoms ;  but  lived  in  a  perpetual  Itate 
of  hoftility  with  the  unjult  invaders,  who  had  driven  them 
from  their  fpicy  groves.  Thus  the  aromatic  fweets  of 
thcfe  iflands  were  almoit  as  fatal  to  the  inhabitants,  as  the 
gold  and  fiivcr  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  long  after  to  the 
unhappy  natives  of  thofc  regions  of  America ;  but  the 
orientals  better  prcfervcd  their  native  freedom.  They 
ftill  continue  to  flay  and  plunder  thofe  who  fall  into  their 
power,  and  hence  are  denominated  favage  murderers  and 
robbers ;  while  both  the  Chriftians  and  Mahometans,  on 
the  other  hand,  fcize  every  opportunity  of  deftroying 
them,  and  of  reducing  all  who  fall  into  their  hands  to  a 
Itatc  of  flavery  ;  and  then  call  themfclves  very  honeft  men. 

At  length  feveral  European  republics  having  acquired 
immcnfe  wealth,  by  purchafing  the  fpices  brougiit  to 
iuypt,  and  felling  them  at  prodigious  profit,  the  Portu- 
guese, who  had  been  fixty  years  in  making  difcoveries 
along  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  i486,  reached  the  Cape  on 
its  moft  fouthern  extremity  ;  and  Bartholomew  Diaz,  who 
made  the  important  difcovcry,  gave  it  the  name  of  Cabo 
Tormentofo,  or  the  Cape  of  Storms,  from  the  tempeftu- 
ous  weather  he  found  there :  but  when  he  returned  to 
Portugal  with  the  joyful  news,  king  John  II.  flattering 
hifnfcif  that  his  ftiips  would  foon  find  a  way  by  fea  to  the 
Indies,  changed  the  name  to  Cabo  de  Buena  Efperanza, 
or  the  Cape  of  (jood  Hope;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1497,  that  V'afco  di  Ciama,  doubling  that  Cape  with  three 
Ihips,  traced  out  a  way  to  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  but  before 
this  time  Columbus,  in  1487,  perfuaded  that  it  was 
poflible  to  difcover  the  Indies  by  failing  to  the  Weft, 
made  the  daring  and  profpcrous  voyage  by  which  he  gave 
a  new  world  to  Europe. 

The  Portugucfe,  continuing   their  difcoveries,  fettled^ 
fadlories  Lii  dift'trent  countrits  of  the  Eall,  nut  fubjcdt  to 
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the  Moors ;  but  met  with  conftant  oppofition  from  thofe 
traders,  who  ftill  carried  on  the  commerce  of  the  Eaft, 
And  at  length  they  difcovered  the  Spice  Iflands,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  differences  which  fubfifted  between  the 
kings  of  Ternate  and  Tydore,  who  had  long  been  at  war 
with  each  other,  they  engaged  thofe  princes  to  refer  their 
differences  to  them  ;  and  the  people  being  ready  to  grant 
every  thing  they  propofed,  in  hopes  of  their  alliance,  they 
found  no  difKculty  in  fettling  their  fadlories  and  building 
forts.  Thefe  they  foon  ereited  in  many  parts  of  the  Indies, 
and  every  where  treated  the  natives  as  their  vafTals. 

The  Portuguefe  having  thus  eftablifhed  themfelves  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  having  the  pope's  bull,  as  well  as  ai» 
agreement  with  the  Spaniards  to  fecure  their  pretenfions, 
aflumed  the  lofty  title  of  lords  of  the  navigation,  conqueft^ 
and  commerce  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Perha,  and  India;  and 
continued  to  eredt  forts  and  cities  at  convenient  diftances 
along  the  African,  Arabian,  Perfian,  and  Indian  coafts, 
and  particularly  in  the  Spice  Iflands. 

By  the  abovementiond  bull  pope  Alexander  VI.  had 
unjufUy  granted  to  the  Spanifti  crown  the  property  and 
dominion  of  all  places,  either  already  difcovered,  or  that 
ftiouid  be  difcovered,  an  hundred  leagues  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  i.flands  of  the  Azores,  leaving  all  the  un- 
known countries  to  the  eaftward  of  this  limitation,  to  the 
Portuguefe;  and  this  boundary  being  afterwards,  by  the 
agreement  of  both  nations,  removed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  more  to  the  weftward,  it  was  imagined,  that  this 
regulation  would  have  fupprefTed  all  the  feeds  of  future 
cuntefts  :  the  Spaniards  prcfuming,  that  the  Portuguefe 
would  be  prevented  from  meddling  with  their  American 
colonics  ;  and  the  Portuguefe  fuppoling,  that  their  Eaft  In- 
dian fettlements,  and  particularly  their  fpice  iflands,  would 
be  for  ever  fecured  from  any  attempts  of  the  Spaniards. 

But  it  feems,  as  an  ingenious  author  obferves,  that  oa 
this  occafion,  the  infallibility  of  the  Holy  Father  had  de- 
icrted  him,  and  for  want  of  being  more  converfant  ir> 
geography,  he  had  not  forefeen  that  the  Spaniards,  by 
purfuing  their  difcoveries  to  the  Weft,  and  the  Portuguefe 
to  the  Eaft,  might  at  laft  meet,  and  be  again  embroiled, 
as  it  aflually  happened  within  a  few  years  after.  For 
Ferdinand  Alagellan,  an  officer  in  the  king  of  Portugal's 
fervice,  having  received  fomedifguft,  entered  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  1519  fet  fail  from  the 
port  of  Seville,  with  five  fliips  and  two  hundred  and  thirty 
men,  and  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  difcover  thofe 
flreights,  which  have  received  their  name  from  him, 
opened  a  paflTage  into  the  South  Sea  ;  he  at  length  crofled 
that  extenfive  ocean,  and  firft  difcovered  the  Ladrones, 
and  afterwards  the  Philippines,  where  venturing  on  (horc 
in  an  hoftilc  manner,  and  fkirmiihing  with  the  natives, 
he  was  flain. 

Magellan's  original  defign  of  fecuring  fome  of  the  Spice 
Iflands  was  defeated  by  his  death  ;  for  thofe  who  were  left 
in  command  contented  themfelves  with  ranging  through 
them,  and  purchafing  fpices  of  the  native;  after  whicii 
they  returned  home  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
thcl'c  were  the  firft  (hips  that  furruunded  this  terraqueclus 
globe,  and  by  tliis  means  deinonftrated  by  an  experimint 
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obvious  to  the  moft  unlettered  mind,  the  re.illty  of  its  long 
difputed  fphericai  form.  But  though  Spain  did  not  acquire 
the  pioperty  of  the  Spice  Iflands,  yet  the  difcovery  of  the 
Fhiiippines  was  thought  too  confiderable  to  be  neglcfled, 
as  t!iey  were  not  only  near  the  places  that  produced  fpices, 
but  were  well  /ituated  for  a  trade  to  China  and  the  com- 
merce of  other  parts  of  India.  A  communication  was 
therefore  foon  eftablifhed  between  thefe  iflands  and  the 
Spaniih  colonies  on  the  coaft  of  Peru;  whence  the  city  of 
Manilla,  which  was  built  oa  the  ifland  of  Luconia,  foon 
became  the  mart  of  all  Indian  commodities,  wiiich  were 
bought  up  by  the  SpaniQr  inhabitants,  and  annually  fent 
to  Peru. 

The  next  European  nation  that  viilted  the  Spice  Iflands 
was  the  Engiilh,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
who  fct  fail  from  Plymouth  on  the  thirteenth  of  Decem- 
ber 1577,  with  five  fhips,  and  one  hundred  and  llxty-four 
men,  and  palFing  through  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  took 
many  rich  fliips,  and  aireiwards  crofling  the  South  Sea 
arrived  at  the  Molucca  Iflands  on  the  fourteenth  of  No- 
vember I  J79,  and  fent  a  prefent  to  the  king  of  Ternate; 
who  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  behaviour,  and  fo  exafperated 
at  the  infoleat  behaviour  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  pre- 
tended to  debar  his  fubjefls  from  trading  with  any  other 
nation,  that  he  defued  the  aififlance  and  protection  of  the 
queen  of  England.  The  admiral  had  feveral  conferences 
with  this  prince  and  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  by  whom 
he  was  fplendldly  entertained  ;  and  having  purchafed  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  cloves,  he  fet  fail  for  England, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  third  of  November  15S0. 

In  1587  Mr.  Cavendifli  failed  round  the  world,  purfuing 
the  courfe  taken  by  admiral  Drake,  and  touching  at  the 
Moluccas,  found  the  L:ativcs  ffiil  defiious  of  trading  with 
the  Englifli  ;  lie  tlieii  failed  to  the  Ifle  of  Java,  and  after- 
wards reiurned  by  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  to  England. 

Spain  and  Portugal  hid  been  united  in  15 So  under  one 
head  ;  and  the  Dutch,  by  the  aliiffance  of  England,  had 
freed  themfelves  from  the  rigour  of  the  Spaniih  yoke  and 
the  terrors  of  the  Inquifition.  The  United  Provinces  afford- 
ing an  afylum  to  all  who  fled  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Spa- 
niards, a  multitude  of  merchants  reforted  thither,  filled 
the  country  with  money,  and  in  the  different  branches  of 
commerce  they  carried  on,  bred  up  numbers  of  mariners, 
whofe  experience  and  boldaefs  enabled  them  to  carry  into 
execution  almofl:  any  fort  of  naval  undertaking  with  fuc- 
eefs ;  and  having  firft  endeavoured  in  vain  to  difcover  the 
corth-eafl  pallage  to  the  Indies,  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  in 
1595,  fitted  out  four  fhips  for  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  the 
next  year  arrived  at  Bantam,  in  the  Ifle  of  Java,  where 
they  purchafed  fpices,  and  returned  with  a  rich  cargo  to 
Hollaud. 

They  made  other  fuccefsful  voyages  without  difcoverlng 
the  Spice  Iflands,  though  the  Spaniards,  enraged  that  a 
few  merchants,  the  rebels  of  their  flate,  fliould  thus  fuc- 
cel'sfully  rob  them  of  a  valuable  branch  of  their  commerce, 
fitted  out  ftrorig  fquadrons  to  chaftife  them  ;  but  the  Dutch 
merchants  conquered  all  oppofition,  funk,  burned,  and 
took  their  fhips,  and  flill  returned  loaded  with  fpices. 
-Among  thefe  adventurers  admiral  Van  Nort  failed  through 
the  Streights  of  Magellan,  and  had  the  glory  of  being  the 
hrfl  Hollander  who  furrounded  the  globe. 

At  length,  in  1599,  J:imes  Van  Neck  fiiilcd  with  eight 
fhips  to  B'Utam,  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  where  the  Portu- 
picfe  had  been  expelled  on  a  quarrel  between  them  and 
the  natives.  Here  four  fhips  took  in  their  lading  of  pep- 
per, while  the  other  four  under  Van  Warwyk  failed  to  the 
Moluccas ;  two  of  them  took  in  their  lading  of  cloves  at 
Amboytia  and  Ternate,  and  the  other  two  failed  to  Banda, 
where  having  fettled  a  fa<-fory,  as  the  other  fhips  did  at 
Ternate,  they  fieij^hted  iheir  fliips  with  nutmegs  and  mace, 
and  returned  to  Holland  in  1600. 

The  Dutch  in  thefe  expeditious  behaved  with  a  modefly 
and  moderation  very  diffeient  from  the  pride  and  infolence 
which  their  own  fnccefs  afterwards  occafioned.  So  great 
was  iheir  humanity  to  their  prifoners,  and  with  fuch  ho- 
ne ur  did  they  behave  in  every  thing  that  related  to  them, 
tl,nt  the  Spaniih  goveinors  at  Malacca  and  in  the  Moluccas 
gave  them  ample  teflimonies  of  their  kindnefs  and  gene- 
^-ofity  ;  a  cluira(n:er  the  more  undoubted,  as  proceeding 
irom  their  rivals  and  their  enemies.  "  This  good  con- 
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"  duft,  fays  the  author  of  The  new  Hiflbry  of  the  Indies; 
"  contributed  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  fuccefs  of  their 
"  defigns,  by  wiping  off  the  imputation  of  piracy,  and 
"  gaining  them  the  charafter  of  a  humane  and  generous 
"  nation  amongff  the  Eaftern  princes;  an  advantage  by  h 
"  much  the  greater,  as  the  Portuguefe  were  already  of  a 
"  long  time  hated  for  the  weight  and  feverity  of  their 
"  yoke." 

In  the  mean  time  a  multitude  of  Dutch  companies  were 
formed,  which,  as  they  were  rivals  in  interefl-,  no  harmony 
or  good  underflanding  fubfiffed  between  them.  Ships 
were  fitted  out  by  feveral  focieties  for  the  fame  ports,  and 
their  cargoes,  confifling  of  nflbrtments,  glutted  the  mar- 
kets with  the  fame  commodities,  and  difcouraged  all  the 
adventurers  by  the  lofs  on  the  fales,  or  the  ftagnation  of 
their  capitals.  The  States  General,  taking  into  confidera- 
tion  the  prop;r  methods  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe  evils  which 
threatened  the  ruin  of  this  f  ivourite  trade,  called  together 
at  the  Hague  the  direftors  of  all  the  different  companies, 
and  obliged  them  to  unite  into  one  body  corporate,  grant- 
ing them  particular  pri^  ileges.  Things  being  thus  fettled, 
the  company  advanced  by  rapid  fleps  ;  nuuihTrs  of  the 
rithefl  perfons  in  the  flace  added  their  flocks  to  i's  capital, 
which  now  amounted  to  fix  millions  fix  hundied  thoufand 
florins. 

The  Dutch  now  enlarged  their  views,  and  with  this 
treafure,  added  to  their  united  forces,  fitted  out  flrong 
fleets  to  the  Eaft  Indies;  and  being  an  overmatch  for  the 
Portuguefe,  attacked  their  ihips  wherever  they  met  them, 
and  took  one  phi'-e  after  another,  till  they  hardly  left  them 
a  fort  or  faiftory  in  India.  In  1605  Van  Hagen,  witiv 
twelve  fliips,  defeated  the  Portuguefe,  and  made  them- 
felves mafters  of  the  fort  at  Amboyna.  A  part  of  the  fleet 
then  failed  to  Tydore,  and  attacking  a  Portuguefe  for- 
tiefs  in  that  ifland,  the  magazine  of  powder  in  the  calfle 
blew  up,  and  deftroying  part  of  the  wall,  gave  the  Dutch  an 
eafier  conqueft  than  they  expefted.  But  the  next  year  the 
Spaniards  recovered  thefe  forts  from  the  Dutch  :  but  they 
foon  got  footing  there  again,  as  allies  to  the  king  of  Ternate. 

In  i()09  the  Dutch  arriving  at  Banda  with  a  flrong  fleet: 
and  forces  on  board,  demanded  leave  of  the  oraii  cayas, 
or  flates  of  the  country,  to  build  a  fort  in  the  fmall  ifle 
of  Nero,  to  defend  them  from  the  infults  of  the  Portuguefe 
and  Spaniards;  but  the  Bandanefe,  alarmed  at  the  propofa], 
and  at  the  greatnefs  of  the  fleet  they  faw  on  the  coaff,  ap- 
prehended their  liberties  to  be  in  danger,  and  abfolutcly 
refufed  to  comply  with  this  demand :  upon  which  the  Dutch 
making  a  defcent  with  a  good  body  of  troops,  attacked 
and  routed  the  Bandanefe ;  who  finding  thetnfel-cs  too 
weak  to  withftand  the  force  of  fo  powerful  an  enc»ry,  had 
recourfe  to  artifice,  and  pretended  to  fubmit  to  the  building 
a  fort ;  when  the  Dutch  defiring  to  treat  with  them  on  the 
exclufion  of  all  other  nations,  the  natives  drew  admiral 
Varheuf  and  feveral  officers  into  a  wood,  where,  having 
laid  an  ambufcade,  they  were  all  flain.  This  treachery 
the  Dutch  revenged  by  making  war  on  that  people,  which 
they  continued  till  they  were  entirely  fubdued;  though  the 
natives,  as  the  beft  expedient  to  prefervc  their  expiiing 
liberties,  implored  the  proteftion  of  the  Englifli,  who  had 
for  feveral  years  traded  to  thefe  iflands. 

The  Englifli  in  their  firil  attempts  to  eflablifh  a  trade 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  were  very  unfuccefsfu! ;  notwithftand- 
ing  which  an  Englifli  Eaft  India  company  was  incorpo- 
rated by  letters  patent  in  1600;  but  the  Dutch,  who  had 
already  gained  a  footing  in  the  Spice  Iflands,  forgetting  the 
obligations  they  were  under  to  the  Englifh,  and  puffed  up 
with  their  extraordinary  fuccefs,  had  begun  to  monopolize 
the  Ipice  trade,  and  treated  all  the  Englifli  who  approach 
ed  thofe  illands  with  adfs  of  hoftility  and  the  groffefi  abufei 
yet,  in  fpight  of  all  oppofition,  captain  Keeling  fettled  an 
Englifli  faftory  at  Bantam,  in  the  Ifle  of  Java,  in  1609; 
and  in  1 616  the  principal  perfons  of  the  iflands  of  Pooloroon 
and  Pooloway  made  a  formal  furrender  of  thofe  iflands  to 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Courthop,  Mr.  Thomas  Spurway,  and  Mr. 
Sophon  Cozocke,  for  the  ufe  of  his  majefty  James  I.  io 
coniideration  of  their  being  proteifted  .ngainft  the  Dutch, 
and  annually  fupplied  by  the  Englifli  with  rice,  cloathing, 
and  other  nccelfarics.  Upon  this  occafion  a  wjiting  was 
drawn  up  and  figned  by  both  parties.  They  alfo  deliver- 
ed a  nutmtg-trce,  taken  up  with  the  roots,  and  the  fruit 
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upon  it,  and  a  -ive  goat  by  way  of  feifin;  and,  at  their  I 
defire,  the  Englifli  colours  were  planted  in  the  ifland  ot 
Pooloroon,  and  thirty-llx  guns  were  fired  in  honour  of  this 
ce/Iion. 

The  king  and  principal  perfons  of  Wayre  and  Rofiu- 
ging  alfo  furrendered  thofe  illands  to  England  on  the  fame 
conditions. 

•  Lantore,  or  Banda,  alfo  fought  the  proteclion  of  the 
Englilh;  and  on  the  twenty  fourth  of  November  1620, 
the  chiefs  of  that  illand  furrendered  it  up  in  form  by  a  writ- 
ing, which  they  figned  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Hayes,  who 
took  the  tominand  of  an  Englilh  fort  erefted  there. 

Nothing  could  be  more  honourable  with  refpeft  to  the 
Ennrlifh  ;  nothiug  could  con\ey  a  better  title,  than  the 
furrcnder  of  thele  illands  by  the  people  who  pofrelltd  them. 
The  free  confent  and  voluntary  furrender  of  the  natives 
furely  gives  a  claim  to  a  country  more  noble,  morejufl, 
and  equitable  than  force  cm  ever  obtain,  or  conqued  be- 
llow. But  the  Dutch,  in  time  of  peace,  took  our  fhips, 
be/leged  our  forts,  and  carried  on  an  open  war  with  the 
Engiirti  in  the  Indies  ;  while  the  fV.ites  of  Holland,  jufl 
redeemed  from  (l.ivery  by  thofc  they  now  fo  ungeneroufly, 
fo  ungratefully  oppoled,  cajoled  the  pufillanimous  mo- 
narch James  the  Firfl,  who,  to  the  difgrace  of  England, 
then  lillcd  the  Britifli  throne. 

While  things  were  in  this  fituation  a  treaty  was  figned 
by  both  nations  in  Europe,  and  ratified  by  the  fovcreigns 
of  each,  the  minirters  on  both  fides  governing  the  debates, 
ajid  obliging  each  company  to  accept  of  fucli  terms  as  they 
thought  fit.  By  this  treaty  it  was  agreed,  That  the  Eng- 
lifli  company  fhould  enjoy  a  free  trade  at  Palicate,  and 
bear  half  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  fort  and  garrifon 
there.  "  That  in  the  iflts  of  the  Moluccas,  Banda,  and 
"  Amboyna,  the  trade  fl-.ould  be  fo  regulated  by  common 
"  cor.feiit,  that  the  Englilh  compnny  fhould  enjoy  a  third 
"  part  of  that  trade,  as  well  for  the  importing  and  felling 
**  .df  goods  in  thofe  illands,  as  of  the  fruits  and  merchan- 
"  dize  of  the  growth  of  thofe  illands,  which  fltould  be 
''■exported  thence;  and  the  Dutch  company  enjoy  the 
"  otiier  two-thirds.  And  that  as  to  the  buying  and  fliar- 
"  ing  the  fiid  fruits  and  merchandizes,  the  ptincipal  fac- 
"  tors  of  the  two  nations  fiiould  buy  them  at  the  current 
"  price,  and  divide  them  by  lot,  to  each  their  refpecftive 
"  fliarc  ;  and  for  that  end  it  fiioiild  be  lav\ful  for  cither 
"  party  to  have  accefs  to,  and  abide  in,  the  forts  and  ma- 
"  gazines  of  the  other;  and  that  the  forts,  as  well  on  the 
"  one  part  as  the  other,  fliould  remain  in  the  hands  of 
"  thofe  who  were  at  prefcnt  in  the  pofieflion  of  them." 

But  no  fooncr  was  this  treaty,  fo  favourable  to  the 
Dutch,  known  to  the  Indies,  than,  contrary  to  the  cx- 
prefs  words  of  the  treaty,  they  invaded  the  illands  of 
Lantore  and  Pooloroon,  \vhich  were  in  the  polfeilion  of 
the  Englifli,  malTacred  the  principal  natives,  demoliflied 
the  forts  and  fa(ftories  of  the  Englilh,  murdered  fome  of 
their  fervants,  and  made  the  rcfl  priloners;  ufing  them  in 
a  more  infolent  and  barbarous  m.muer  than  would  have 
been  praftilcd  by  a  declared  enemy. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  the  ftrange  regulation  by 
■which  the  Englilh  company  were  obliged  to  accept  of  a 
third  part  of  the  fpice  trade,  wlien  the  Banda  iflands  were 
their  properly  :  but  when  it  wasconfented  to,  and  ratified 
by  the  fiipreme  powers  of  both  nations,  the  Dutcli  might 
f.ireiy  have  permitted  the  Englifii  to  enjoy  this  one-third  in 
quiet,  and  to  have  retained  the  illands  in  their  pjlRflion. 

In  purfuance  of  the  above  treaty,  the  Englilh  company 
fettled  factories  at  the  Moluccas,  at  Amboyna,  and  Banda, 
tor  carrying  on  the  trade  in  the  flipulated  pioportion  ; 
imagining  that  the  Dutch  had  made  fo  advantageous  a 
bargain  for  themfelves,  that  they  for  the  future  fiiould  re- 
ceive no  molefiation  from  them.  But  fcarcely  were  they 
fixed  in  their  fettlcments,  when  the  Dutch  traders,  in  the 
year  16^2,  formed  a  Hum  plot,  charging  the  Englilh  and 
Japantfe  with  a  confpiracy  to  furprize  their  principal  fort 
at  Amboyna,  and  barbaroully  tortured  them  to  make  them 
fign  a  falfe  coHfeffion  of  their  intending  to  attack  them. 
They  even,  contrary  to  the  l.iw  of  nations,  put  feveral  of 
the  Englilh  and  Japaiiefe  to  death,  as  it  they  had  been 
their  fubjefts  taken  in  rebellion,  and  then  expelled  tlinfc 
who  furvived  tht  n  cruelties. — But  the  fiory  is  too  dreadful 
for  repetition  ;  the  writer  of  this  work  is  llruck  with  hor- 


ror, and  gladly  efcapes  from  fcenes  which  fhock  humanity. 
— However,  it  is  necelTary  to  obferve,  that  thefe  unhappy 
viiftims  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Dutch  died  profeffing  their 
innocence  in  the  ftrongtft  terms  ;  and  that  thefe  proceed- 
ings were  attefted,  upon  oath,  in  the  court  of  admiralty, 
by  the  Englilh  faiffors  who  were  fufFered  to  efcape  to 
England. 

The  Dutch  immediately  after  feized  upon  all  the  Eng- 
lilh tatftories  in  the  Spice  Iflands,  and  have  ever  fince  ex- 
cluded us  and  ail  other  nations  from  that  valuable  branch 
of  commerce. 

SECT.     II. 

Of  the  Situation  and  Produce  of  the  Moliicc^is  cr  Spice  Iflands 
in  general.      The  Pcrjons  and  Drefs  of  the  Natives. 

THE  Moluccas  are  a  clufler  of  fraall  iflands  fituated 
between  New  Guinea,  which  lies  to  the  eafl,  and 
Celebes  to  the  welf,  extending  from  one  hundied  and 
twenty-oue  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees  of  eafl  longi- 
tude from  London,  and  from  the  fifth  degree  of  nortfl 
latitude  to  the  feventh  degree  fouth.  They  are  nameA 
Moluccas  from  the  word  Moloc,  which  in  the  language  of 
thofe  countries  fignifies  head,  they  being  fituated  as  it  were 
at  the  head  or  entrance  of  the  Archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus, 
and  are  denominated  Spice  Illands  from  their  abounding 
in  fpices,  particularly  nutinegs  and  cloves,  which  grow  iiv 
no  other  countries  in  the  known  world. 

This  fmall  part  of  the  globe  produces  fuch  plenty  of 
thefe  fragrant  fpices  that  great  quantities  of  cloves  drop 
ungathered  from  the  trees,  and  are  fuffered  to  rot  on  the 
ground  ;  and  millions  of  nutmegs  are  often  deftroyed  on 
the  fpot  by  the  Dutch,  who  have  monopolized  thefe  com- 
modities, to  prevent  the  innrkets  being  ovcritocked,  which 
would  infallibly  lower  the  price  of  them.  Sir  William' 
Temple,  in  hiis  Obfervations  on  the  Netherlands,  fays,  he 
was  informed  by  an  Eafl  India  feaman,  that  he  (Itw  three 
heaps  of  nutmegs  burnt  at  one  time,  each  of  which  would 
fill  a  fmall  church. 

The  Molucca  iflands  are  feparated  by  narrow  flrcights, 
which  are  rendered  dangerous  by  fands  and  fliclves  ;  yet 
feveral  of  them  have  good  roads.  The  foil  of  thefe  iflands 
is  dry  and  fpungy,  fo  that  it  imraediately  foaks  up  the  rain, 
and  is  always  covered  with  grafs  and  ever-verdant  flirubs. 
The  air  is  unwholfome,  and  occafions  dropfies,  for  which 
the  natives  formerly  ufed  wine  made  in  the  Philippine 
iflands,  mixed  with  ginger  and  cloves,  and  the  Dutch  the 
juice  of  lemons.  'Jhere  is  no  difference  here  between 
fummer  and  winter,  nor  any  certain  feafou  for  rains. 

in  the  Moluccas  are  neither  corn,  rice,  nor  hardly  any 
butchers  meat,  but  goals  fiefli.  They  eat  chiefly  fiigo,  the 
pith  of  a  tree  made  into  cakes,  inffead  of  bread  :  here  are 
alio  almonds,  oranges,  leinons,  and  other  fruit. 

The  natives  iiavc  large  eyes  and  long  hair  on  their  eye- 
biows,  which  they  paint  :  they  are  of  a  ycliowifli  blown 
complexion,  but  tlie  woincn  are  fairer  tiian  the  men,  and 
tolerably  hanilfome.  They  generally  wear  their  hair 
falling  loofe  on  their  flioulders,  and  anoint  it  with  fweet- 
fcented  oil ;  but  fomctimes  they  tie  it  up  neatly  with  flowers 
and  featliers.  They  are  fonti  of  bracelets,  ear-rings  with 
bobs,  and  wear  necklaces  of  diamorvds  or  rubies,  without 
any  difliniftion  of  quality  ;  and  mofl  of   their  cloaths  are 

of    filk. 

The  general  language  ufed  by  the  natives  of  thefe 
iflands  is  the  Malayan,  and  their  religions  the  Mahome- 
tan and  Pagan.  They  punifh  robbery  with  great  feverity, 
but  eafily  forgive  adultery,  from  the  maxim  that  propaga- 
tion canttot  be  too  much  encouraged.  They  extraft  a  li- 
quor from  the  fago-tree,  called  tnas,  which,  when  new, 
is  fwctt  and  very  fattening ;  and  when  boiled  has  the  tafte 
of  wine.  They  draw  another  from  bamboos  and  cocoa- 
trees. 

Here  are  faid  to  be  ferpents  above  thirty  feet  long,  but 
not  Venomous.  Some  authors  fry,  that  after  e.uing  a  cer- 
tain herb  they  afccnd  tlie  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  lea  or 
livers,  from  whence  they  vomit  it  into  the  water  ;  and 
ti.e  fiih  eagerly  devouring  it,  are  foon  fo  intoxicated,  that 
they  fwim  on  the  furface,  and  become  an  eafy  prey  to 
thefe  ferpents. 

Crocodiles 


Moluccas. 
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Crococtiles  nre  here  more  dangerous  by  land  thftn  by 
water:  iheie  are  here  alio  ti\o  lurts  of  fea-crabs,  one  ot 
which  ':?  poifoiious;  but  the  other  feeds  on  herbs,  and  is 
very  whi^icfuiiw  food; 


SECT.     III. 

Of  the  j'rincital  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Ifiands,  including  Tcr- 
nate,  'Tyd'^rc,  Machian,  I\ktyr,  Bachiau,  and  yJmboyna  ; 
with  /i  particular  De/crijticii  of  the  Ciovc-'Tree . 

TH  E  ilLind  oi  Ternate  is  the  chief,  though  not  the 
iargclt  of  the  Molucca  islands :  it  abounds  with  all 
forts  of  proviHons,  and  whatever  is  ntceflary  to  render  life 
eal'y  and  agreeable.  The  inhabitants  are  a  middle- fized 
people,  and  in  general  have  a  much  better  opiriion  of  the 
Europeans  than  any  of  their  neighbours.  Moft  of  them 
are  iNlahoraetans,  or  pagans  ;  however,  a  great  number  of 
them  are  beco.tie  Chrilfians,  and  the  king  himfdf  is  of  that 
religion.  They  make  a  kind  of  palm-wine,  which  is  ex- 
ceeding Aron^;  and,  as  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  will  intoxi- 
c.ue  a  man,  it  is  highly  eftcemed  by  the  natives. 

There  is  here  a  kind  of  birds  that  are  the  moft  beauti- 
ful imaginable  ;  for  their  feathers,  which  are  of  all  colours, 
are  fo  finely  diverfi.'ied,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive 
any  thing  of  the  kind  more  charming.  They  are  com- 
mouly  fent  to  B.itavia,  where  they  are  fold  at  a  very  high 
price,  not  only  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  beauty, 
but  of  their  docility  ;  for  they  are  taught  to  fing  finely, 
and  to  imitate  the  hainan  voice. 

This  ifland  is  the  molt  diftnnt  of  all  thofe  which  be- 
long to  the  putch  in  the  Eaft,  for  which  reafon  they  con- 
fider  it  as  a  kind  of  frontier  ;  it  is  therefore  ftrongly  for- 
tified. The  governor  is  a  merchant,  and,  like  other  go- 
vernors, has  a  council.  The  king  of  Ternate  is  elleemed 
the  bed  ally  the  company  has,  and  as  his  country  would 
abound  with  cloves,  at  the  company's  requefl,  he  caufes 
them  to  be  grubbed  tip  every  )ear ;  for  which  they  allow 
him  an  annual  penfion  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand  rix- 
dollars.  He  has  concluded  a  perpetual  alliance  with  the 
Dutch,  by  which  he  has  obliged  himfelf  to  affift  them 
againft  all  their  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
pany treat  him  with  the  utmoff  refpeft,  and  afford  him 
whatever  ailill.ince  he  ftands  in  need  of-  He  has  a  nume- 
rous life  guard,  and  a  very  l^rong  fort,  in  which  there  is 
a  good  garrifon  maintained  by  the  company.  The  kings 
of  Tydore  and  Bcchian  are  now  his  tributaries. 

The  Dutch  India  company  difpofe  of  great  quantities 
of  cloth  in  this  illand,  and  alfo  of  fuch  goods  as  they  re- 
ceive from  Guinea;  in  return,  they  receive  from  thence 
Tortoife-fliell  and  other  commodities  ;  and  fome  years  ago 
a  gold  mine  was  difcovered  there,  richer  than  any  in  the 
Moluccas,  and  from  thence  the  company  have  doubtiefs 
received  great  prolit. 

Tydcre  is  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  circumference: 
the  chitf  town  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  has  a  pretty  good 
harbour,  but  a  chain  of  rocks  lies  before  it,  and  readers 
the  entrance  very  dangerous.  The  town  is  flrongly  fituated 
by  nature  ;  but  the  Dutch  have  rendered  it  much  ftionger 
by  art,  having  ftrengthened  it  by  modern  fortifications. 

Machian  is  fituated ahnofl  under  the  equator,  but  rather 
to  the  northward  ;  it  rifes  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  with 
its  top  reaching  above  tiie  clouds,  and  was  once  a  very 
fertile  country.  The  Dutch  have  three  forts  here,  feated 
on  inacctfTible  rocks.  Here  is  faid  to  be  a  clove-tree,  that 
differs  from  all  odiers,  and  is  much  elfeemed  on  that  .ac- 
count. The  fruit  is  not  purchafed  for  money,  but  is  pre- 
fented  by  the  governor  in  fmall  quantities  to  his  friends,  as 
a  moft  acceptable  prefent. 

Motyr  nearly  refembles  Machian  in  its  form  and  height, 
but  is  a  fmaller  ifland.  It  is  lituated  about  half  a  degree 
to  the  northward  of  the  line,  and  the  Dutch  have  a  fort 
at  the  north  end.  It  formcily  produced  great  quantities 
of  cloves. 

Rachian  lies  a  little  to  the  fouthward  of  the  equinoxial. 
and  is  called  Great  Bachian  to  diflinguifh  it  from  a  fmall 
illand  of  the  ftme  name  fituated  ne;ir  it.  It  has  a  very 
good  harbour,  the  entrance   of  which  is  defended  by  a 


l>rong  fort  called  Barnevelt,  built  with  fione.  The  ifland 
abounds  in  fagoe,  fruit,  and  filli,  and  formerly  producej 
great  quantities  of  cloves; 

.Amboyna  is  one  of  the  largefl  of  the  Moluccas,  and  is 
fituated  in  the  Archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus,  between  the 
third  and  fourth  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  and  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  leagues  to  the  eafhvard  of  Bat.ivia. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  i^xt),  who  ereiffcd 
a  fort  upon  it,  wi-.h  a  view  of  not  only  bridling  the  inha- 
bitants, but  of  keeping  a  force  there  fufficicnt  to  fubdue 
all  the  adjacent  illands.  This  fort  was,  however,  taken  from 
them  by  the  Dutch  in  1605  ;  and  in  1622  the  Englifh 
were  deprived  of  their  fliare  of  it  in  a  manner  equally  bale 
and  Ihocking  to  humanity.  But  of  this  we  have  already 
given  lome  account  in  the  firfl  fcftion  of  this  chapter. 

Amboyna  is  the  center  of  the  rich  commerce  in  cloves; 
and  the  more  effeffu.ally  to  keep  it  there,  the  company  have 
caufed  all  the  clove-trees  in  the  adjacent  illands  to  be 
grubbed  up  and  dcflroyed,  and  fometimes  when  the  quan- 
tity produced  at  Amboyna  in  one  feafon  is  extraordinary 
great,  they  even  burn  a  part  of  that. 

The  clove-trtc  refembles  the  laurel,  only  the  leaves  be- 
ing narrower,  are  more  like  thole  of  the  almOnd  and  wil- 
low ;  the  very  wood  and  leaves  tafte  as  llrong  as  the  doTes 
themfelves.  The  trees  bear  a  great  quantity  of  branches 
and  flowers,  and  each  of  the  flowers  bring  forth  a  clove, 
which  is  at  firif  white,  then  green,  and  at  laft  red,  ancl 
pretty  hard.  While  they  are  green,  they  have  the  raoft 
fragrant  and  retrefliing  fcnt  imnginable. 

'1  hefe  cloves  grow  with  little  flalks,  and  hang  on  the 
trees  like  cherries.  When  they  gather  them,  iuflead  of 
plucking  them  off  one  by  one,  fome  flrip  them  off  the 
boughs  uiih  a  rope,  and  others  beat  them  down  with  long 
poles.  They  bear  fruit  when  they  are  eight  years  old, 
and  are  faid  to  continue  bearing  for  above  an  hundred 
years  ;  they  ripen  from  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  till  the  be- 
ginning of  January  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  their  heat 
is  fo  great,  that  no  vegetable,  not  even  a  weed,  will  grow 
under  the  tree.  A  few  days  after  the  fruit  is  fallen,  they 
colleft  the  cloves  together,  and  dry  them  before  the  fire 
on  hurdles,  by  which  means  they  lole  the  beautiful  red 
colour  they  derive  from  nature,  and  change  to  a  deep  pur- 
ple, or  rather  black.  This  is  perhaps  alfo  occafioned  by 
their  being  fprinkled  with  water,  which  it  is  faid  is  necef- 
fary  to  hinder  the  worm  from  getting  into  the  fruit. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  fo  rich  a  commerce  as  that 
in  cloves  would  be  fufficient  to  repay  the  expence  the 
company'is  at  in  this  illand  ;  but  fuch  care  do  they  take  to 
improve  every  thing  to  the  bert  advantage,  that  they  have 
caufed  coffee  to  be  planted  in  Amboyna.  Gold  is  alfo 
faid  to  be  v.'allied  down  by  torrents  from  the  mountains; 
and  among  other  valuable  productions  of  this  ifland,  is  a 
kind  of  red  wood;  which,  hefides  the  beauty  of  its  colour, 
is  exceeding  firm  and  durable,  and  what  muff  appear  ffill 
more  extraordinary,  its  grain  naturally  rnus  into  abun- 
dance of  beautiful  figures.  With  this  wood  they  make 
tables,  efcrutores,  and  other  pieces  of  furniture,  of  which 
prefents  are  made  to  the  principal  perfons  of  the  government, 
and  the  leff  fold  all  over  the  Indies  at  a  very  high  price. 

The  inhabitants,  who  live  on  the  coaft,  were  probably 
defcended  from  the  Moors.  Thefe  are  of  a  middle  llature, 
and  of  a  black  complexion  ;  they  are  in  general  very  lazy* 
and  mofl  of  them  h.ave  a  Arong  propenfity  to  thieving. 
Some  are,  however,  very  ingenious,  and  have  a  Angular 
art  in  working  up  the  cloves,  while  green,  into  abundance 
of  curious  toys,  as  fliips,  crowns,  houfes,  &c.  which  are 
ufually  fent  to  Europe  as  piefcnts,  and  they  are  eAeemed 
extraordinary  curiofitics  Thofe  of  the  Amboynefe,  who 
dwell  near  the  coaA,  are  fubjeft  to  the  king,  and  profefs 
the  Mahometan  religion  ;  but,  befides  thefe,  there  is  a 
great  number  of  idolaters,  who  were  probably  the  original 
natives,  and  were  driven  into  the  mountains,  where  they 
Aill  pielcive  their  freedom  ;  but  both  the  king  and  the  com- 
pany confider  ihem  as  favagcs.  They  frequently  attack 
and  kill  thofe  perfcns  who  fall  into  their  h.nnds,  and  when- 
ever any  of  them  are  caught,  they  are  condemned  to  per- 
petual flavery,  employed  in  the  moA  laborious  works,  and 
treated  with  the  utmtA  rigour.  An  inexpitflihle  hatred 
fubAAs  between  thefe  people,  and  the  reft  of  the  inhabi- 

^- '  tants. 
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thants,  with  whom  they  are  in  perpetual  war,  and  to  whom 
they  very  feldom  give  quarter.  They  are  armed  with  a 
fword,  a  kind  of  pike  or  javelin,  and  a  buckler. 

The  king  of  Amboyna  has  an  annual  penfion  from  the 
company,  with  a  guard  of  European  foldiers  maintained 
at  their  expence.  The  company's  force  in  Amboyna  prin- 
cipally coniifls  in  the  garrilon,  which  is  very  numerous, 
and  compofed  of  their  bcft  troops.  The  fort  is  fo  ftrong, 
both  fiom  art  and  nature,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  impreg- 
nable ;  and  fo  cffcdlually  commands  the  harbour,  th;it  it 
feems  impoffible  for  a  vcllel  to  fail  in  or  out  without  being 
funk  by  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  if  the  governor  fliould 
give  orders  for  that  purpofe. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  idand  is  fo  firongly  fortified. 
It  has  been  termed  the  gold  mine  of  the  company,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vail  profit  they  draw  from  it ;  and  there  being 
no  rcafon  to  fear  its  ever  being  exhaulted.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  it  need  only  be  obferved,  that  a  pound  weight  of  ei- 
ther cloves  or  nutmegs  does  not  cofl  the  company  much 
above  a  halfpenny,  and  every  body  knows  the  high  price 
at  which  they  fell  in  E\irope. 

SECT.     IV. 

Of  the  IJland  of  Cihh,  fmctimes  included  among  the  Mo'_ 
luccas,  and  the  neighbouring  Ifles  of  Ceram,  Bouro,  ami 
Bouton. 

THERE  are  four  iflands  frequently  included  among 
the  Moluccas,  which  are  larger  than  the  fpice  iflands, 
but  are  faid  to  produce  neither  cloves  nor  nutmegs,  or 
fuch  fmall  quantities  of  them  as  are  fcarcely  worth  men- 
tioning ;  thcfc  are,  Gilolo,  Ceram,  Eouro,  and  Bouton. 

Gilolo  extends  from  two  degrees  north  to  one  degree 
fouth  latitude,  a  little  to  the  eaffward  of  the  iflands  of 
Ternate  and  Tydorc,  and  is  upwards  of  two  hundred 
mtles  in  length,  but  in  moft  places  is  not  above  fifty  milcb 
broad.  It  ii  divided  by  tliree  deep  bays,  which,  at  a  fmall 
dilbnce,  give  it  the  appearance  of  fo  many  iflands,  and  in 
thefe  bays  fliips  may  ride  in  fafety. 

Ceram  is  iituated  in  three  degrees  fouth  latitude,  and 
ftretching  from  eafl  to  weft  is  about  fifty  leagues  in  length, 
but  not  above  tsventy  in  bicadth.  It  is  liigh  land,  and 
covered  with  trees.  At  the  principal  town,  which  is 
named  CambcUo,  the  king  refides ;  but  the  Dutch  have 
a  fortrefs  there,  and  both  the  king  and  people  are  vaffals 
to  the  company. 

The  ifland  of  Bouro,  which  is  in  the  latitude  of  two 
degrees  fouth,  is  about  forty  or  fifty  leagues  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  the  country  is  indifferently  fertile.  The  Dutch 
were  formerly  in  a  great  meafure  mafters  of  it,  from  their 
having  a  very  flrong  fort  there  ;  but  the  inhabitants,  after 
a  long  ficge,  demoliflied  it,  having  full  put  all  the  gar- 
rifon  to  the  fword.  At  prefent  the  company  are  fatistied 
with  fending  annually  a  number  of  men  to  root  out  the 
clove-trees,  and  the  natives  receive  a  prefent  at  the  fiime 
time,  for  futiering  this  to  be  done.  The  ifland  is  for  the 
moft  part  pretty  high  land,  and  abounds  with  trees  and 
llirubs  of  various  kinds. 

The  (ituation  of  the  ifland  of  Bouton  is  remarkably  ad- 
vantageous ;  it  extend.s  from  the  fourth  to  the  fixth  degree 
of  fouth  latitude,  and  is  about  four  or  five  le.igues  diftant 
from  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  and  is  in 
extent  nearly  equal  to  the  iflc  of  13ouro.  It  is  extremely 
fertile  in  rice  ;  it  alfo  enjoys  plenty  of  cattle  and  fifli,  and 
would  produce  a  great  number  both  of  clove  aud  nutmeg- 
trees,  were  they  permitted  to  grow. 

The  king  has  a  very  ftrong  fort,  on  which  the  Dutch 
ftand.ird  is  difplaycd,  though  there  is  no  Dutch  garrifon, 
nor  indeed  any  need  of  one.  The  Dutch  company  are  fa- 
tisficd  with  fending  thither  every  year  fome  deputies  to 
fee  the  fpice-trees  deftroycd,  and  in  con/ideratiou  of  the 
hing'f  fubmitting  to  this,  the  company  pay  him  a  confi- 
derable  fuin  in  rt?.dy  money.  This  nation  has  been  re- 
markably faithful  to  the  Eaft  India  company,  whom  they 
not  only  alhilcd  in  expelling  the  Tortuguefe,  but  in  op- 
pofing  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  neiglibouring  iflands  when- 
ever they  attempted  to  t.ike  up  aims  againft  them,  in  con- 
(ideration  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Bouton  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  many  privileges  that  are  granted  to  no  other 
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Indian  nations.  Thus,  whenever  they  enter  any  fort  be- 
longing to  the  company,  in  whatever  country  it  be,  they  are 
permitted  to  keep  theirarms,  which  is  no<  allowed  even  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  places  where  the  Dutch  forts  are  iituated. 

Some  time  .ago  the  king  of  this  ifland  fcnt  his  eldeft  fon 
ambaffador  to  the  governor-general  of  the  Du:ch  company 
at  Batavia,  where  he  was  received  with  all  poflible  marls 
of  diftinction. 

It  would  riot  have  been  eafy  to  have  diflingBlrtied  thfs 
this  young  prince  to  have  been  an  Indian,  had  he  not 
worn  a  turban  of  three  rows  high,  richly  embroidered 
with  gold  and  precious  ftones,  for  the  reft  of  his  drefs 
was  entirely  European  ;  and  infte.ad  of  a  cutlafs,  he  wori 
a  fword.  His  train  wa?  very  numerous,  and  dreffed  after 
the  Indian  manner,  twelve  of  them  went  armed,  e.icll 
with  a  euirafs,  and  buckler,  and  homing  a  naked  Iword. 

SECT.     V. 

Of  the  Banda  Islands. 

Particularly  of  B.Tr.da  Proper,  irith  a  Defcription  of  the 
Nutmeg-tree.  Of  Poo/away,  Pco.'oroon,  and  the  other 
Banda  Jflauds. 

WE  now  come  to  the  Banda  Iflands,  which  are  famous 
for  their  nutmegs.  Thefe  lie  from  tiiree  degrees 
and  a  half  to  the  fifth  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  having- the 
ifland  of  Ceram  to  ti,e  north,  Celebes  on  the  weft,  and 
the  ocean  on  the  eaft  and  fouth.  'I'he  iflands  of  Handa  are 
firft  Banda,  which  gives  name  to  the  reft,  Pooloway, 
Pooloroon,  Nero,  llohnging,  Gon.ipi,  and  feveral  fmall 
iflands,  of  which  travellers  give  no  p.irlicular  account. 

The  ifland  of  Banda  is  fituated  twenty  leagues  from 
Amboyna  to  the  fouth  of  the  Moluccas,  and  is  iomev.hat 
more  than  twelve  leaguer-  in  circumference.  The  g-'Ver- 
nor  is  generally  an  eminent  merchant,  who  refides  at 
Neira,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  has  under  his  jii- 
rifdidtion  fevcral  other  fmall  iflands  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  country  is  very  hilly,  and  produces  no  ids  profit  to 
the  company,  than  the  valuable  ifland  of  Amboyna,  from 
the  important  commerce  in  nutmegs,  which  grtAV  heie  m 
fuch  prodigious  quantities,  as  to  enable  the  Dutch  to  fup- 
ply  ail  the  markets  in  Europe. 

The  tree  that  bears  this  excellent  fruit  very  much  refem- 
bles  a  pcar-tiee,  but  its  leaves  are  like  that  of  a  peach,  only 
they  are  fhotter  and  rounder.  It  produces  ripe  fruit  three 
times  a  year,  that  is,  in  April,  Auguft,  and  December  ;  but 
the  April  nutmegs  are  the  beft,  and  in  that  month  the  crop 
is  more  plentiful  than  in  the  other  two.  The  nutmeg, 
when  ripe,  is  much  of  the  fame  lizc  as  the  walnut,  and  is 
covered  with  a  thick  fliell,  which  opens  and  falls  off  of  it- 
felf  as  the  fruit  ripens,  and  w  hen  candied  has  a  very  fine 
tafte.  Under  this  is  a  fl<in  of  a  fine  fc.uiet  colour,  and  a 
very  fragrant  fmell.  This  fkin,  which  is  called  mace,  alfo 
falls  off  the  nutmeg,  when  it  changes  to  an  orange  colour. 
Immediately  under  the  mace  appears  the  fruit,  with  a  little 
bud  at  the  top,  rcfembling  a  very  beautiful  flower. 

Thefe  nutmegs  when  prcfcrved  in  fugnr  are  much  ef- 
teemcd,  as  being  the  beft  fw'cctmeats  in  the  Indies.  But 
thofe  commonly  ufcd  in  Europe  are  only  well  dried,  after 
their  being  firif  thrown  into  quick  lime,  which  is  done  to 
prevent  the  worms  breeding  in  them. 

There  are  feveral  iflands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Band.% 
in  which  nutmegs  would  grow,  did  not  the  company  take 
care  to  have  them  deftroyed  every  year  ;  for  there  is  a  kind 
of  birds  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  fliapcd  like  a 
cuckoo,  which  picking  off  the  green  huflc,  fwallow  the  nut.i; 
and  thefe  having  been  fome  time  in  theftomach,  they  voi*i 
by  the  ordinary  way,  after  which  they  take  root  in  the 
place  where  they  fall,  and  grow  up  to  a  tree :  whence  the 
Dutch  properly  ftile  thefe  birds  the  gardeners  of  the  fpice- 
iflands. 

There  likewife  grows  io  this  ifland,  as  well  .ts  at  Am- 
boyna, a  tree  called  caliputte,  from  which  they  draw  a  lich 
and  filutary  oil,  that  is  fold  at  a  very  high  pi  ice. 

Among  the  inhabitants  arc  a  kind  of  free  biirgefTes,  called 
pcrkinitrs,  to  whom  areintrufted  th.e  care  of  curing  (he  nut- 
megs, and  furnifliing  the  company  with  what  quantities 
they  think  proper  to  demand.  Thefe  people  live  much  at 
their  eafe,  though  they  receive  a  very  modciate  gratifica- 
tion. 

Ba^ida 
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Banda  is  fo  well  fort'ifiecl,  that  It  is  thought  impregna- 
ble ;  yet  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  getting  into  the  port 
under  Dutch  colours,  there  is  always  a  fquadron  of  fmall 
veflels  plying  round  the  coafl:,  which,  on  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  a  ftrong  fliip,  furround  her,  and  examine  whence 
flie  comes,  whither  (he  is  bound,  and  what  is  her  ftrength. 

The  garrifon  is  numerous,  and  yet  is  in  a  worfe  condi- 
tion than  any  other  in  the  company's  fervice.  This  arifes 
from  the  want  of  provifious,  for  the  iQand  being  extremely 
barren,  produces  little  food,  on  which  account  the  fol- 
diers  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  ftationed  there  are 
glad  to  eat  cats,  dogs,  and  any  other  animals  they  can 
get.  Turtle  is  however  pretty  plentiful  for  about  fix 
months  in  the  year,  and  after  that  feafon  they  think  them- 
felves  very  happy  if  they  can  fometimes  catch  a  few  fifh. 
They  make  their  bread  of  the  juice  of  a  tree,  which,  when 
firft  extrafted,  refembles  the  dregs  of  beer,  but  on  being 
dried,  becomes  as  hard  as  a  ftone ;  yet  on  its  being  put 
into  water  it  fwells  and  ferments,  and  thus  becomes  fit  to 
eat,  at  leaft  in  a  country  where  nothing  elfe  is  to  be  got. 
Rice,  butter,  dried  fifh,  and  other  provifions,  are  fent 
thither  from  Batavia,  but  are  too  dear  for  the  foldiers  to 
have  any  great  plenty  of  them. 

The  natives  of  this  ifland  are  reprefcnted  by  the  Dutch 
as  fo  cruel,  perfidious,  and  untraffable,  that  the  company 
■were  forced  in  a  great  meafure  to  root  them  out  for  their 
own  fecurity,  and  to  fettle  a  Dutch  colony  in  the  ifland ; 
but  how  they  will  reconcile  this  treatment  of  the  natives, 
who  had  never  injured  them,  to  the  laws  of  juftice  and 
humanity,  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  The  colony  they 
have  fettled  there  is  indeed  formed  of  the  moft  debauched 
and  abandoned  people,  who  may  probably  much  exceed 
the  natives  in  wickednefs.  They  are,  however,  generally 
foon  carried  off  by  the  dry  gripes,  the  epidemical  difeafe 
of  the  country.  For  this  reafon,  and  becaufe  debauched 
young  fellows  are  fometimes  fent  thither  by  their  relations, 
the  Dutch  at  Batavia  call  Banda  The  Ifland  of  Corredlion. 

Poolowoy  appears  a  perfe6l  paradife  ;  there  nutmegs  and 
the  moft  delicious  fruits  were  ufed  to  abound,  and  ftill  the 
whole  ifland  feenas  like  a  garden  furnirtied  with  all  man- 
ner of  varieties.  Their  only  want  is  fprings  and  rivers  ;  but 
thefe  are  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  by  the  frequent  rains, 
and  when  thefe  fail,  the  natives  fetch  water  from  Banda. 
The  Dutch  have  a  fort  on  the  eaft  fide  of  this  ifland,  called 
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The  Revenge  :  it  is  a  regular  pentagon,  .ind  efteemed  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  places  belonging  to  the  Dutch  in  thefe 
iflands,  and  the  pleafanteft  refidence  of  their  Indian  gover- 
nors. This  illand  the  Dutch  wrefted  from  the  Englilh, 
in  order  to  ingrofs  all  the  fpice  trade  to  themfelves,  which 
they  could  not  fo  eafily  do  while  other  nations  had  accefs 
to  this  ifland. 

Pooloroon  being  a  barren  ifland,  the  Dutch  were  neither 
induced  by  the  pleafure  nor  the  profit  it  afforded  to  take  it 
from  the  Engllfh  ;  the  fole  defign  of  that  expedition  being 
to  ingrofs  the  whole  fpice  trade  to  themfelves,  which  they 
could  not  fo  eafily  do  while  any  other  nation  had  accefs 
to  that  ifland. 

The  Ifle  of  Nero  Is  divided  from  Gorpi  by  a  very  fmall 
channel,  and  thefe,  together  with  the  ifland  of  Lantor,  or 
Banda,  form  a  very  commodious  harbour.  The  caftle  of 
Nero,  or  Nalfau,  ftands  in  a  plain  clofe  by  the  water-fide  ; 
it  is  a  large  and  ftrong  fortification  ;  and  it  being  com- 
manded by  a  rifing  ground  at  about  the  diflance  of  a  muf- 
ket-fhot,  the  Dutch  have  alfo  built  a  ftrong  fort  upoa 
that,  and  both  are  defended  by  numerous  garrifons. 

The  largeft  of  the  Banda  iflands  does  not  exceed  twenty 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  moft  of  them  are  much  lefs. 
The  many  volcanoes  and  frequent  earthquakes  which  hap- 
pen here  are  very  dreadful ;  for  fcarce  a  year  paffes  with- 
out fome  mifchlef  done  by  them,  which  greatly  leflens  the 
pleafure  the  Dutch  would  otherwife  enjoy  in  this  terreftrial 
paradife;  particularly  on  the  ift  of  September  1763, 
was  felt  at  Banda  a  moft  violent  fliock  of  an  earthquake 
at  about  five  in  the  afternoon  ;  it  lafted  about  four  minutes, 
during  which  no  perfon  could  keep  on  his  feet :  this  fhock 
was  fucceeded  by  fevera!  otiiers  the  fame  evening,  and  in 
the  night,  during  which  the  fea  was  much  agitated,  over- 
flowed the  country,  and  did  great  damage.  The  caftle, 
governor's  houfe,  magazine,  Stc.  were  rendered  ufelefs, 
and  the  church  full  of  cracks.  More  than  three  quarters 
of  the  north  part  of  the  ifland  were  deftroyed,  and  Neira 
entirely  ruined  :  no  part  efcaped  witliout  great  damages. 
At  the  fame  time  the  volcano  Papenberg  threw  out  vaft 
ftones,  &c.  but,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  only  feven 
perfons  were  killed.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  were 
obliged  to  live  under  tents,  on  account  of  the  noifes  in 
the  earth,  which  refembled  the  firing  of  cannon,  for  fear 
of  greater  calamities. 


CHAP.     XT. 


Of  JAVA,    TIMOR,    and  the  neighbouring  Iflands. 


SECT.    I. 

Of  the  IJle  of  Java. 

Its  Situation  and  Extent ;  the  Climate,  Monfoons,  and  Face 
of  the  Country.     It  is  fubjeSt  to  Earthquakes, 

THE  ifland  of  Java  extends  from  the  hundred  and 
fifth  to  the  hundred  and  fixteenth  degree  of  longi- 
tude from  London,  and  from  five  degrees  thirty  minutes 
to  eight  degrees  fouth  latitude,  and  is  about  fix  hundred 
and  fixty  miles  in  length,  and  one  hundred,  and  fometimes 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  in  breadth.  It  extends  almoft  due 
caft  and  weft,  and  has  the  ifle  of  Borneo  on  the  north,  the 
ifland  and  ftreights  of  Baly  towards  the  eaft,  the  Indian 
ocean  to  the  fouth,  and  is  feparated  from  Sumatra  at  the 
weft  end  by  the  famous  ftreights  of  Sunda.  From  this 
laft  ftreight  the  iflands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  are 
denominated  Sunda  iflands. 

As  to  the  feafons  and  monfoons :  on  the  north  fide  of 
Java,  and  the  iflands  which  lie  to  the  eaftward,  the  worft 
weather  is  during  the  wefterly  winds,  which  generally  be- 
gin in  the  firft  week  in  November.  They  blow  frefli  in 
December,  and  then  the  rains  increafe.  In  January  the 
weather  is  at  the  worft,  with  refpe<ft  to  the  wind  and  rain, 


which  continue  till  the  latter  end  of  March,  In  April  the 
weather  becomes  fair,  and  the  winds  variable  with  calms  ; 
but  fudden  gufts  of  wind  from  the  weftward  generally 
happen  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon.  About  the 
firft  of  May  the  eaftern  monfoon  may  be  faid  to  be  fettled, 
and  in  June  and  July  is  frequently  attended  with  rain, 
though  when  the  eafterly  winds  blow  hardeft  there  is  none 
at  all.  During  this  monfoon  the  weather  is  generally 
pleaf.int  and  wholefome,  and  continues  fo  till  the  latter 
end  of  September.  In  Oftober  the  wind  frequently  fhifts, 
but  the  eafterly  winds  blow  very  faintly  ;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November  the  wefterly  monfoon  fets  in  again  ; 
however,  in  fome  years  the  monfoons  happen  fifteen  days 
fooner  or  later  than  in  others. 

It  Is  obfervable,  that  the  currents  hereconftantly  follow 
the  winds,  and  fet  eaft-north-eaft,  or  weft-fouth-weft,  as 
the  monfoon  does  at  fea. 

The  air  is  fweet  and  mild  ;  great  part  of  the  land  is 
fertile,  and  finely  diverfified  with  hills  and  valleys,  which, 
near  the  city  of  Batavia,  are  improved  by  regular  plan- 
tations, beautiful  canals,  and  whatever  can  contribute  to 
render  a  country  pleafant  and  agreeable.  The  ifland  pro- 
duces not  only  every  thing  necefl^ary  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
man,  but  a  large  proportion  of  thofe  valuable  efRiTls  which 
f  f  form 
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form  the  commerce  of  the  country'.  It  is  divided  by  many 
woods,  mountains,  and  rivers,  in  which  nature  has  boun- 
tifully beftowed  her  treafures  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
fome  parts  of  the  ifland  are  mines  of  gold. 

Moft  of  the  mountains  are  fo  high  as  to  be  feen  at  fea 
at  the  diftance  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues,  particularly  that 
called   the  Blue  Mountain,  which  is  by  far  the  higheft. 
There  are  here  however  frequent  and  very  terrible  earth- 
quakes, one  of  which  happened  when  commodore  Rog- 
gewein  was  there.     It  began  about  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  (hook  the  city  of  Batavia  and  the  adjacent  pl.ices  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  fall  of  the  houfes  was  every  moment 
expedled.    The  .igitation  of  the  waters  in  the  road  was  fo 
cxceffive,   that  their  motion   refembled   that  of  a   boiling 
pot,  and  in  fome  places  the  earth  opened.     The  inhabit- 
ants are  peifuaded  that  thefe  earthquakes   are  caufed  by 
the  mountain  Parang,  which  is  full  of  falt-petre,  fulphur, 
and  bitumen  ;  and  they  maintain,  that  it  is  very  common, 
after  fuch  an  accident,  to  fee  a  large  cloud  of  fir.oke  hang 
over  the  top  of  the  mountain.     Some  years  ago  general 
Kibeck,  who  commanded  in  the  ifland,   afcended  to  the 
top  of  that  mountain  whh  a  confiderable  number  of  at- 
tendants.    On  his  arrival  there  he  perceived  a  large  cavity, 
into  which  he  caufed  a  man  to  be  let  down,  in  order  to 
examine  the  infide.     When  the  man  returned,  he  reported 
that  the  mountain  was  hollow  within  ;   that  he  heard  on 
every  fide  a  moft  frightful  noife  that  feemed  to  proceed 
from  torrents  of  water  ;  and  that  in  feveral  places  he  had 
fcen  flafhes  burft  out,  and  had  been  extremely  afraid  of 
going  farther,  from  the  apprehenfions  of  his  falling  thro' 
fome  of  the  chafms,  or  of  being  ftifled  by  the  vapours. 

The  waters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  mountain  are 
far  from  being  wholefome,  and  even  thofe  that  come  to 
Batavia  are  impregnated  with  fulphur,  fo  that  the  people 
^ho  drink  much  of  them  contraift  various  difeafes,  and 
particularly  the  dyfentery  ;  yet  this  water  is  fo  freed  from 
all  thefe  fulphureous  particles  by  being  well  boiled,  that 
it  then  does  no  harm,  though  drank  ever  fo  copioufly. 

SECT.     II. 


Java. 


Of  the  Trees  andPlants  of  Java,  tvith  a  particular  Defcrtp- 
tion  of  the  Cocoa-Tree.     Of  the  Animals  of  that  Ifland. 


THE  fruits  and  plants  of  this  ifland  are  excellent  in 
their    kind,  and  almoft    innumerable ;    one  of  the  j 
moft  valuable  of  the  fruit-trees  is  the  cocoa.     This  is  a 
fpecies  of  the  palm,  which  grows  in  moft  places  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  :  it  is  large,  ftraight,  and  infenfibly 
grows  fmaller  from   the  bottom  to  the  top.     The  fruit 
hangs  to  the  trunk  in  bnnches,  united  by  a  tendril  not  un- 
like the  twig  of  a   vine,  but   f^ronger  :    the  flowers  are 
yellow,  like  that  of  a  chefnut ;  and  the   branches  are  all 
towards  the  top.      As    it    bears    branches  of  fruit  every 
month,  fome  are  always  ripe,  others  green,  and  fome  jufl 
beginning  to  button.     The  fruit  is  of  a  grcenifh  hue,  and 
of  different  fizcs  from  that  of  an  ordinary  ball  to  the  big- 
refs  of  a  man's  head.     It  is  covered  with  two  rinds,  the 
outer  compofcd  of  long  tough  threads,  of  a  colour  between 
red  and  yellow  ;  but  the  fccond  is  as  hard  as  a  man's  fkull. 
Within  thefe  is  a  thick,   firm,  white  fubflance,   which  in 
taflc  refembles  a  fwcet  almond.     The  inhabitants  eat  this 
fubflance  with  their  viifluals  as  we  do  bread,  and  by  prefl- 
ing  it  draw  a  liquor  which  in  tafle  and  confiHence  refem- 
bles almond-milk.     This  milk,  being  cxpofed   to  the  fire, 
is  converted  into  a  kind  of  oil,  which   tiicy  ufe  as  we  do 
butter,  in  their  fuices,  and  as  oil  in  their  lamps  ;  they 
likcwife  ufe  it  medicinally,  and  often  rub  their  bodies  with 
it.     BefiJcs  this  white  fubflance  found  in  the  nut,  there 
is  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  clean,  bright,  cool  liquor, 
which  taflcs  like  fugar-water.     They  alfo  draw  from  the 
tree  itfelf  a  very  agreeable  liquor,  which  the  Indians  call 
fura,  and  the  Europeans  flile  palm-wine  ;  and  indeed   it 
is  little  inferior  to  Spanifli  white-wine,  except  in  keeping; 
for  in  about  two  days  time  it  turns  four,  when  they  ex- 
pofe  it  to  the  fun,  and  by  this  means  it  becomes  excellent 
vinegar.     As  this  wine  is  ftrong  and  heady,  they  gene- 
rally temper  it  with  the  clear  water  drawn  from  the  nu|. 
In  order  to  extrad^  this  wine,  they  cut  one  of  the  largeft 
twigs  at  the  diflaiicc  of  about  a  foot  from  the  tjce,  and 


hang  to  it  either  a  bottle    or  a  calabafh.      This  wine, 
when  boiled,  produces  another;  and  by  difllUing  it  they 
alfo  obtain  a  fpirit,  which  many  prefer  to  the  arrack  dif- 
tilkd  from  rice.     Eefides  all  thefe  advantages  the  people 
in  the  Eafl  Indies  reduce  the  bark  of  this  tree  into  tlireads, 
of  v.hich  they  make  very  good  cordage,  and  particularly 
cables.     The  timber  is  equally  fit  for  ,  building  fliips  and 
houfes,  which  are  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  fame  tree. 
It  is  faid  that  in  this  country  when  the  f.ither  of  a  family 
has  a  child  born,  he  orders  a  cocoa- tree  to  be  planted,  tha? 
the  child  may  afterwards  know  its  own  age,  for  on  the 
trunk  of  this  tree  a  circle  annually  lifes,  fo  that  its  age  is 
known  by  infpei-^ion  ;  and  if  any  body  afks  the  father  how 
old  his  children  are,  he  fends  them  to  his  cocoa- trees. 

Pepper  and  coffee  giow  in  the  country,  and  about  Ba- 
tavia are  feveral  confiderable  fugar- plantations,  and  fome 
of  tobacco.  However,  no  other  corn  but  lice  grows  in 
the  ifland  :  yet,  though  they  have  wheat  imported  from 
Bengal,  the  Europeans,  after  being  a  little  time  there, 
prefer  boiled  rice  to  bread. 

AlmoA  all  forts  of  garden  fluff  thrive  there,  and  the 
feeds  brought  from  Europe,  Perfia,  and  Surat,  yield  a 
great  increafe;  fo  that  the  kitchen-gardens  of  Batavi.i  af- 
ford peas,  beans,  roots,  and  herbs  fufficient  to  fupply  thai: 
populous  city. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  woods  and  forefVs  fcaitered 
over  the  ifland,   in  which  there  is  a  prodigious  raritty  of 
wild  bcafls,  fuch  as   apes,  rhinocerofes,  buffaloes,   tygers, 
and  wild   horfes:  they  likcwife  abound  with  an  inhnitc 
variety  of  ferpents,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  prodigious  fize. 
Crocodiles  are  alfo  very  large  in  Java,  and  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  for  being  amphibious  animals, 
they  delight  moff  in    marflies  and    favannahs.      Some  of 
thefe  are  from  twenty  to  thirty-three  feet  long,  but  their 
legs  are  extremely  ihoi  t ;  and  if  a  perfon  has  the  prefence 
of  mind  to  turn  frequently  when  he  flies  from  one  of  them, 
he  will  eafily  efcape,  for  they  cannot  turn  about  without 
taking  up  fome  time  ;  and  indeed  they  obtain  moft  of  their 
prey  while  lying  among  the  reeds,  like  the  trunk  of  an  old 
tree,  by  the  fide  of  a  river,  and  fuddenly  fcize  upon   the 
incautious  traveller  before  he  is  aware.     They  are,  how- 
ever, frequently  taken  by  the  Malayans,  who  bait  a  large 
iron  hook  with  a  dog,  which  feems  to  be  their  favourite 
food,  .and  then  fifh  for  them  at  the  mouth  of  fome  rivulet 
or  creek,  where  they   ufually  lie  to  feize  upon  what  is 
driven  down  towards  the  fea.     The  b.ick  of  this  animal 
is  covered  with  fuch  hard  fcales,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
I  penetrated  even  by  a  mufliet-ball ;  but  he  is  eafily  killed  if 
they  come  at  his  belly.      Thefe   creatures   are  fo  much 
dreaded  at  Batavia,  that  the  government  allows  a  reward 
to  thofe  that  take  or  kill  them. 

Here  are  fowls  of  all  forts,  and  extremely  good,  efpe- 
cially  pheafants,  partridges,  wood-pigeons,  and  peacocks  : 
for  curiofity  they  have  the  Indian-bat,  which  differs  but 
little  in  its  form  from  ours  ;  yet  though  the  body  is  of  the 
fize  of  a  rat,  the  wings,  when  extended,  meafure  a  full 
yard. 

They  have  fifh  of  different  forts  in  great  plenty,  and  vcj-y 
good  ;  fo  that  for  the  value  of  three-pence  enough  may  be 
bought  to  dine  fix  or  fcven  men.  They  have  likewife  a 
multitude  of  turtle. 

As  the  flat  country  thus  abounds  with  all  forts  of  pro- 
vifions,  great  quantities  are  daily  brought  to  Batavia  ;  and, 
to  prevent  any  danger  of  fcarcity,  the  company's  (hips  are 
continually  employed  in  bringing  provifions,  fpices,  and 
other  neccffaries,  from  the  molt  diAant  parts  of  the  ifland. 


SECT.    in. 
A  particular  Defcription  of  the  City  of  Batavia. 

THE  city  of  Batavia  is  fituatcd  in  the  ifland  of  Java, 
in  the  latitude  of  fix  degrees  fouth,  and  is  the  capital 
of  the  vafl  dominions  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Eafl  India 
company;  it  alfo  ferves  for  the  empoiium,  where  all  the 
riches  and  merchandize  of  that  wealthy  company  are  laid 
up.  The  Dutch  having  taken  tiic  town  of  Jacatra  from 
the  Portuguefe  in  1618,  they  foon  after  b.;ilt  there  a  fort 
in  its  neighbourhood,  which  they  called  Batavia  j  but  it 
'  had 
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had  not  been  long  finiilied,  \vhefi  the  natives,  animated 
and  affifted  by  the  Englifli,  attacked  it  feveral  times,  but 
vithout  fuccefs,  and  at  lafl  blocked  it  up  ;  but  the  Dutch 
being  at  length  fuccoured  by  a  powerful  fquadron  from 
Europe,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Koen,  the  Enclifh 
raifed  the  fiege,  and  the  natives  were  obliged  to  retire  with 
the  utmort  precipitation. 

The  Dutch  now  confidering  the  excellent  filuation  of 
the  fort,  and  the  many  advantages  refultitig  from  it,  im- 
mediately refolved  to  build  a  town  near  it.  With  this 
view  they  demoliflied  Jacatra,  and  upon  its  ruins  erefted 
the  famous  city  which,  from  the  name  of  the  fort,  they 
called  Batavia.  This  city  is  encompalTed  by  a  rampart 
twenty-one  feet  thick,  covered  on  the  outfide  with  ftone, 
and  fortified  with  twenty-two  baflions.  This  rampart  is 
furrounded  by  a  ditch  about  forty-five  yards  broad,  and 
the  avenues  to  the  city  are  defended  by  feveral  forts,  fix  of 
which  are  built  with  flone,  and  furniflied  with  excellent 
Jbrafs  cannon.  Thefe  deferve  to  be  particularly  menti- 
oned ;  they  are  named  Anfiol,  Anke,  Jacatra,  Ryfwick, 
Noordwich,  and  Vythock.  The  fort  of  Anfiol  is  feated 
on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  eaflward  from  the  fea,  and 
about  twelve  hundred  yards  from  the  city  ;  it  is  built  in- 
lirely  of  fquare  ffone,  and  is  conflantly  provided  with  a 
ffrong  garrifon.  The  fort  of  Anke  is  fituated  on  a  river 
of  the  fame  name  on  the  coaff  to  the  weflward,  and  about 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  city,  and  is  likewife  built 
entirely  of  fquare  ftone.     The  fort  of  Jacatra  alfo  lies  on 


it  exaflly  refemljles  the  other 
diftance  of  about  five  hundred 
road  to  which  is  between  two 


fmall  church,  which  is  remarkably  neat  and  light.  There 
are  befides  in  the  citadel  arferals,  and  magazines,  furnifhcd 
with  ammunition  for  many  years.  In  fhort,  this  citadel  is 
the  general  faftory,  in  which  all  the  atTairs  of  the  company 
are  tranfafted,  and  where  all  the  archives  are  depofited. 

In  this  city  the  Dutch  have  founded  fchools,  in  which 
the  learned  languages  are  taught,  and  fome  advances  made 
in  the  liberal  arts  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  being  compofed  of 
almofl  every  Indian  nation,  mofl:  of  the  Indian  languages 
are  fpoken  here ;  but  thofe  of  the  moft  general  ufe  are 
the  Dutch,  the  Malayan,  and  a  corrupt  Portuguefe. 

In  Batavia  almofl  all  forts  of  mechanic  arts  flourith  ; 
for  the  Dutch  encourage  every  manufaifture  proper  for  the 
country :  they  have  their  printing-houle,  paper-mills,  gun- 
powder mills,  fugar- bakers,  fpinners,  cot  ton -weavers,  rope- 
makers,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  brafiers,  and  fmiths,  who 
forge  all  forts  of  iron  ware.  If  thefe  workmen  are  infe- 
rior to  the  Europeans,  it  is  chiefly  where  the  work  requires 
fine  fprings  and  movements,  as  in  clocks  and  watches, 
which  are  hardly  ever  brought  to  a  proper  temper  in  hot 
countries  ;  and  even  the  beft  watches  ever  brought  from 
Europe,  will  not  go  true  in  this  climate.  The  very  fteels 
of  their  firelocks  in  time  become  foft. 

Coaches  are  almofl:  as  common  as  in  the  great  towns  of 
Europe,  and  they  have  fine  horfes  from  Perfia  ;  the  ifland 
alfo  affords  others  of  a  fmall  fize,  that  are  very  ferviceable. 


a  river  of  the  fame  name 
two  forts,  and  is  at  the 
paces  from  the  city,  the 
rows  of  lofty  trees  regularly  planted,  with  fine  country 
houfes,  and  gardens  on  each  iide.  The  other  three  forts 
are  erected  in  the  fame  manner,  and  of  the  fame  mate- 
rials, all  of  them  on  the  land  fide  of  the  city,  and  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  it.  The  two  firft  of  thefe  forts  fecure 
the  city  on  the  fide  of  the  fea,  and  the  other  four  defend 
its  entrance  on  the  land  fide,  and  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
tect the  houfes,  plantations,  and  gardens  of  the  inhabitants. 
Thus  this  city  can  never  be  furprifed  by  an  enemy,  fince, 
on  whatever  fide  it  flrould  be  attacked,  the  enemy  would 
meet  with  a  ftrong  refiftance.  Befides,  as  a  farther  fecu- 
rity,  no  perfon  is  fufFered  to  pafs  beyond  thefe  forts  with- 
out a  pallport. 

The  river,  which  ftill  preferves  its' ancient  name  of  Ja- 
catra, paffes  through  the  midfl  of  the  city,  and  forms  fif- 
teen canals  of  running  water,  all  faced  with  free-ftone, 
and  adorned  with  trees  that  are  always  green,  and  confe- 
quently  afford  a  veiy  agreeable  profpeft.  Over  thefe  ca- 
nals are  fifty-fix  bridges,  befides  thofe  built  without  the 
town.  All  the  flreets  are  perfedlly  ftraight ;  they  are  ge- 
nerally thirty  feet  broad,  and  the  houfes,  which  are  built 
of  flone,  after  the  manner  of  thofe  in  Holland,  are  moftly 
Very  high.  The  city  is  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference ;  but  the  fuburbs  contain  at  leaft  ten  times  as 
many  houfes  as  the  city  itfelf.  The  walls  have  five  gates, 
including  that  of  the  port,  near  which  is  the  barrier,  which 
js  regularly  fliut  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  is 
flrongly  guarded  by  a  body  of  foldiers  night  and  day. 

The  principal  buildings  are  a  very  fine  town-houfe, 
four  churches  for  the  ufe  of  the  Calviniffs,  and  abundance 
of  other  places  of  worfhip  for  perfons  of  all  religions  :  a 
fpinhuys,  or  houfe  of  correction,  in  which  women,  who 
behave  loofely,  are  confined,  an  orphan-houfe,  a  magazine 
for  fea-ftores,  many  other  magazines  for  fpices,  and  other 
public  buildings. 

We  ought  not  to  omir,  that  befides  the  many  forts 
above-mentioned,  there  is  a  citadel,  which  is  a  fine  regu- 
lar fortification,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  facing 
the  city,  and  flanked  with  four  baftions,  two  of  which 
command  the  fea,  and  the  other  two  the  town.  This  ci- 
tadel has  two  great  gates.  On  both  fides  of  the  curtain 
the  keepers  of  the  magazines  have  their  lodgings,  and  here 
the  governor-general  of  the  Indies  has  his  p.dace,  which 
is  built  of  brick,  and  has  a  noble  front,  after  the  Indian 
manner.  Oppofite  to  it  is  the  palace  of  the  direiflor- 
jreneral,  who  is  the  next  perfon  to  the  governor.  Here 
alfo  the  counfellors,  and  other  principal  officers  of  the 
company  have  their  apartments,  as  have  likewife  the  phy- 
ficians,  the  furgcon,   and  apothecary.     It  has  likewife  a 


SECT.     IV. 

Of  t^je  Inhabitants  of  Batavia,  ivith  their  Pgrfons,  Drefs, 
and  Employ  me  lit  s.  The  Marnier  of  Life,  of  the  Javanafe, 
Malayans,  /Imboynefe,  Mardykcrs  or  Topaffcs,  the  Ma- 
cajfars,  and  Eougis,  luho  live  there  ;  ruith  a  concije  Ac- 
count of  the  Majfacre  of  the  Chinefe. 

BATAVIA  is  not  only  inhabited  by  the  Dutch,  but  by 
abundance  of  Portuguefe,  French,  and  other  Euro- 
peans, who  have  fettled  there  on  account  of  trade.  The 
Portuguefe  are  principally  the  defcendants  of  thofe  who 
formerly  lived  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  and  did  not  chufe  to 
remove  when  the  coafts  were  reduced  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Dutch  company,  and  are  now  moflly  of  the  re- 
formed religion.  Here  is  likewife  a  great  multitude  of 
people  of  different  nations,  as  the  Javanefe,  or  natives  of 
the  country,  Malayans,  Negroes,  Amboynefe,  Armenians, 
natives  of  the  ille  of  Baly,  Mardykers,  Timors,  MacafTars 
and  Bougis.  Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining,  than  to 
behold  fuch  a  multitude  of  people  in  one  city  of  different 
nations  living  at  their  own  dwellings,  and  after  their  own 
way.  One  fees  every  moment  new  cuftoms,  ftrange  man- 
ners, a  vaiiety  of  habits,  and  faces  of  different  colours, 
as  white,  black,  brown,  and  olive-coloured  ;  every  one 
living  as  he  pleafes,  and  fpeaking  his  own  language ;  yet 
notwithftanding  this  variety  of  cuftoms  oppofite  to  each 
other,  a  very  furprifing  union  is  obfervable  among  thefe 
citizens ;  this  is  purely  the  effedf  of  commerce,  which,  like 
a  common  foul,  aftuates  the  whole  body. 

With  refpeft  to  liberty  of  confcience  all  the  inhabitants 
enjoy  it ;  but  are  not  allowed  the  public  exercife  of  their 
worftiip.  Priefts  and  monks  are  not  permitted  here,  an? 
more  than  in  the  United  Provinces,  to  walk  the  ftrccts  iti 
the  habits  of  their  rcfpeftive  orders  ;  yet  they  are  all  allowed 
to  live  here,  except  the  Jefuits,  who  are  excluded,  not  on 
account  of  their  religion,  but  for  fear  of  their  intiigues. 

In  order  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  live  at  Batavia,  we  fhall  mention  fome  parti- 
culars of  each  nation.  The  Javanefe  chiefly  apply  them- 
felves  to  agriculture,  fifliing,  and  fliip-building.  They 
wear  fcarceiy  any  other  habit  befides  a  fliort  petticoat,  that 
reaches  to  their  knees,  the  reft  of  their  bodies  being  na- 
ked, except  their  having  a  little  bonnet  on  their  heads,  and 
a  fcarf  acrofs  their  fhoulders,  in  which  hangs  a  fhort 
fword.  Their  cabins,  which  are  fuperior  in  neatnefs  to 
thofe  of  the  other  Indians,  are  built  of  fpiit  bamboo,  with 
a  large  fpreading  roof  that  hangs  over  the  fides  of  the 
houfe,  and  under  it  they  fit  to  take  the  aw".  Thofe  who 
are  eftnblifhed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batavia,  and  in  a 
traift  about  forty  leagues  along  the  mountains  of  Bantam, 
are  immediately  fiibjea   to    the  governor-general.     The 
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company  fends  commifTaries  among  them,  who  adminifter 
juftice,  and  collecft  the  public  revenues ;  and  the  principal 
men  among  the  Javanefe  at  certain  times  refort  to  Batavia 
to  give  an  account  of  the  behaviour  of  thefe  commifTaries. 
The  Malayans,  who  live  at  Batavia,  chiefly  employ 
themfelves  in  fifliing.  Their  veflels  are  very  neat>  and 
their  fails  ingenioufly  made  of  ftraw ;  bat  they  are  a  moft 
wicked  and  profligate  people,  and  frequently  commit  mur- 
ders for  very  trifling  gains.  They  profefs  the  Mahometan 
religion,  but  are  entirely  void  of  morals,  and  make  a  me- 
rit of  chea-ting  Chriflians.  Their  habits  are  either  of  filk 
or  cotton,  and  the  men  alfo  wear  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
about  their  heads,  with  their  black  hair  tied  up  in  a  knot 
behind. 

The  negroes  at  Batavia  are  chiefly  Mahometans.  Some 
of  them  work  in  mechanic  trades,  others  are  a  kind  of 
pedlars,  but  the  moft  confiderable  of  them  trade  in  rtone 
for  building,  which  they  bring  from  the  neighbouring 
iflands. 

The  Amboynefe  fettled  in  this  city  chiefly  apply  them- 
felves to  building  of  houfes  with  bamboos,  tlie  windows 
of  whkh  are  made  of  fplit  cane  neatly  wrought  in  different 
figures.  They  are  a  very  bold  people,  and  are  faid  to  be 
fo  turbulent,  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  live  in  the  city, 
but  have  a  quarter  allotted  for  them  at  fome  diflance  from 
it.  They  have  a  chief  to  whom  they  pay  great  refpedl, 
and  he  has  a  very  magnificent  houfe  in  their  quarter,  well 
furniflicd  after  their  manner.  The  men  wear  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth  round  their  heads,  with  the  twocorners  hang- 
ing down  behind  ;  and  this  kind  of  turban  they  adorn  with 
many  flowers.  Their  arms  are  chiefly  large  fabres,  and 
long  bucklers.  The  women  wear  a  habit  that  fits  clofe  to 
their  bodies,  and  wrap  a  cotton  mantle  round  their  fhoul- 
ders,  but  leave  their  arms  naked.  Their  houfes  are  built 
with  boards,  and  covered  with  leaves ;  they  are  two  or 
three  flories  high,  and  the  ground -floors,  in  particular,  are 
divided  into  feveral  apartments. 

The  Mardykcrs,  or  Topafles,  are  idolaters  compofed 
of  various  Indian  nations,  and  are  of  different  trades  and 
profefllons.  Their  merchants  being  furniflied  with  pafl"- 
ports  from  the  company,  carry  on  a  confidcrable  com- 
merce in  all  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Some  of  thefe  peo- 
ple are  gardeners,  others  breed  cattle,  and  others  fowls. 
The  men  generally  drefs  like  the  Dutch,  but  the  women 
like  the  other  Indians.  They  refide  both  in  the  city  and 
in  the  country ;  their  houfes  are  much  better  than  thofe 
of  other  Indian  nations,  and  are  ufually  built  either  of 
ftone  or  brick:  they  are  feveral  ftories  high,  and  very 
neat 

There  are  alfo  at  Batavia  fome  of  the  Macaflitrs,  fo  fa- 
mous for  their  little  poifoned  arrows,  which  they  blow 
from  a  trunk. 

The  Bougis  are  the  inhabitants  of  three  or  four  fmall 
iflands  near  Macaflar,  and  fince  the  conqueft  of  this  laft 
ifland  have  fettled  at  Batavia.  They  are  hardy  bold  fel- 
lows, on  which  account  the  company  makes  ufe  of  them 
for  foldiers.  Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  fabres  and 
bucklers.  The  Armenians,  and  fome  other  Aliatics,  who 
refide  in  Batavia,  come  thither  merely  on  the  account  of 
trade,  and  ffay  no  longer  than  their  occafions  call  them. 

The  Chinefe  at  Batavia  were  formerly  fo  very  nume- 
rous, that  thofe  in  the  city  and  fuburbs  were  fiid  to 
amount  at  leafl  to  five  thoufand.  Moff  of  the  fiigar  mills 
in  Batavia  belonged  to  them,  and  the  diflillery  of  arrack 
was   iatirely  in  their  hands.     They  were  the  carriers  of 


SECT.     V: 

Of  the  tivo  fuprenie  Councili  at  Batavia,  and"  f/je  Tnianaf 
of  the  City.  Of  the  Power  and  State  of  the  Governor  ; 
the  Office  and  Empliyment  of  the  DircBor  General.  Of 
the  Major-General,  and  th^  Land  and  Sea  Forces  of  the 
Company.  Of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Government  of  Batavia. 
The  Regulations  of  the  inilitary  Eflabiybmcnt,  and  the' 
maritime  Force  of  the  Company. 


Afia,  and  the  Eaft  India  company  itfelf  frequently  made 
life  of  their  veflels.  They  kept  all  the  fliops,  and  moft  of 
the  inns  in  the  city,  and  were  likewife  the  farmers  of  the 
duties,  cxcifcs,  and  cuffoms.  But  in  the  year  1740,  the 
g  )vtrr.or  being  informed  that  the  Chinefe  had  entered  into 
:i  confpiracy  to  exterminate  the  fubjefts  of  the  compa- 
ny, he  lofl:  not  a  moment's  time  to  prei'ent  its  fnccefs  : 
they  were  condemned  without  trial,  and  fcntenced  to  fuf- 
fer  dcaih  wiihr.ut  being  heard.  The  feamcn  were  ia- 
ftantly  landed  from  the  fleet,  and  to  encourage  them  in  the 
bloody  flauglitcr  I  hey  were  appointed  to  make,  the  plun- 
der of  the  Chinefe  fuburb  was  abandoned  to  them  :  ani- 
mated by  this  reward,  they  fell  with  mercilefs  fury  on  the 
confpirators,  and  cut  them  to  pieces, 


THE.  city  of  Batavia,  and  all  the  dominions  in  thr 
Eafl  Indies  in  the  polfefllon  of  the  company,  are  go- 
verned by  two  fupreme  councils,  both  fixed  in  the  city  of 
Batavia,  as  the  capital  of  all  the  countries  under  the  com- 
pany's jurifdiiftion.  0ns  of  thefe  is  fVyled  rhe  council  of 
the  Indies,  and  the  other  the  council  of  juflice.  To  the 
firfl  belong  all  matters  cf  goveinmcnt,  and  the  direftioa 
of  public  affairs,  and  to  the  latter  the  adminiffraiion  of 
juflice  is  all  i«  branches.  The  governor-general  always 
prefldes  in  the  firff,  which  is  ufually  compofed  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  perfons,  flyled  eounfellors  of  the  Indies  ;  but  it 
feldom  happen*  that  t1iey  are  ail  at  Batavia  at  th«  fame 
time,  as  they  ar€  ufu.iUy  provided  with  fome  or  other  of 
the  feven  governments  in  rhe  company's  difpofal.  Thejr 
regularly  affemble  twice  a-week,  and  upon  extraordinary 
occafions,  as  often  as  the  governor-general  pleafes.  They 
deliberate  on  whatever  relates  to  the  interefl  of  the  com- 
pany, fuperintend  the  ifland  of  Java,  and  i.Tue  orders  ancl 
inflruftions  to  other  governments,  which  are  implicitly 
obeyed  ;  and  in  this  council  all  letters  direiffed  to  the  go- 
vernor-general, or  to  the  direiffor,  are  read,  and  the  ati- 
fwers  agreed  on  by  a  plurality  of  voices. 

The  council  of  juflice  is  compofed  of  a  prefident,  wha 
is  ufually  a  counfellor  of  the  Indies,  eight  eounfellors  of 
juflice,  a  fifcal  or  attorney-general  for  affairs  of  govern-- 
ment,  another  fifcal  for  maritime  affairs,  and  a  fccvetary. 
All  the  eounfellors  of  this  college  are  docffors  of  the  civil 
law.  The  firft  attorney-geneial  has  not  only  a  vote,  as 
well  as  the  other  eounfellors,  but  has  the  third  of  all  fines 
under  an  hundred  florins,  and  a  fixth  part  of  the  fines  that 
arc  above  that  fum.  It  is  his  duty  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  are  flriiflly  obferved,  and  to  prefer  informations 
againfl  thofe  who  prefume  to  violate  them.  The  fifcal  of 
the  fea  takes  the  fame  care  with  regard  to  frauds  commit- 
ted in  commerce,  afts  of  piracy,  and  whatever  has  a  ten- 
dency to  difturb  the  fettled  rules  in  maritime  affairs. 

Befidcs  thefe  two  fovereign  boards,  theie  is  the  council 
or  tribunal  of  the  city  of  Batavia,  compofed  of  nine  al- 
dennen,  including  the  prefident,  who  is  always  a  coun- 
fellor of  the  Indies,  and  a  vice-prefident.  The  bailiff  of 
the  city,  and  the  commiflary  of  the  adjacent  country,  have 
alfo  feats  in  this  affembly,  and,  with  iliu;  fecretary,  make 
up  the  board. 

The  governor-general  is  the  head  of  the  empire  efla- 
blifhed  by  the  company  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  is  in  reality 
fladtholder,  captain-general,  and  admiral.  By  this  office 
he  is  prefident  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  in  which  he  ha? 
two  votes  ;  he  has  the  key  of  all  the  magazines,  and  direffs 
every  thing  that  has  a  relation  to  them  :  like  a  defpotic 
prince  he  cominands  by  his  own  proper  authority,  and 
every  body  is  bound  to  obey  him,  but  is  liable  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  dircftors  of  the  company  at  home  ;  and  in 
cafe  of  treafon,  or  other  enormous  crimes,  the  council  of 
juflice  may  feize  his  perfon,  and  call  him  to  account.  The 
company  allow  him  eight  hundred  rix-dollars  a  month, 
and  five  hundred  more  for  his  table;  they  alfo  pay  the 
falaries  of  fuch  as  compofe  his  houfliold.  Thefe  appoint- 
ments are,  however,  only  a  fmall  part  of  his  revenue,  the 
legal  emoluments  of  his  office  being  fo  great,  that  within 
two  or  three  years  he  may,  without  oppicfling  the  people, 
or  burthening  his  confcience,  raife  an  immenfe  fortune 

As  the  governor-general  is  in  a  manner  the  fovereign  of 
the  countries  belonging  to  the  company,  in  compliance 
with  the  mode  of  the  Indian  nations,  he  is  allowed  a  court, 
and  mofl  of  the  honours  paid  to  crowned  heads.  When- 
ever he  leaves  his  palace,  in  order  to  retire  to  his  country- 
feat,  he  is  preceded  by  the  mafter  of  his  houfhold,  at  the 
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head  of  fix'  gentlemen  on  horfeback  v;-ith  a  trumpet;  two 
halbaruiers  on  horfeback  go  imniediatelv  before  his  coach. 
On  the  right  he  has  his  mafter  of  the  horfe  at  the  head  oi 
fix  halbardiers  on  horfeback,  then  follow  the  other  coaches 
which  carry  his  friends  and  retinue,  and  the  whole  is  clo'ec; 
by  a  troop  of  horfe,  confifting  of  forty-eight  men,  com- 
manded by  a  captain  and  three  quarter- maUers,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  trumpet  richly  cloathed. 

Though  his  orlice  is  very  confiderable  on  acconnt  of  it^ 
revenues,  power,  and  the  honours  annexed  to  it,  yet  it  i- 
extremely  fatiguing.  He  is  employed  from  morning  til! 
night  in  giving  audience  to  thofe  who  have  bu^mefs°with 
him,  in  reading  of  letters,  and  giving  orders  for  thc 
company's  fervice,  fo  that  he  fparesonly  one  half  hour  for 
dinner  -,  and  even  while  at  table  difpatches  fuch  affairs  a; 
are  extremely  preffing.  He  alfo  receives  all  the  Inuiar. 
princes  and  their  ambaffadors,  many  of  whom  come  ever\ 
year  to  Batavia. 

Next  to  the  governor,  thedireclor-general  has  the  greateft 
authority,  and  is  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  council  of  the 
Indies.  His  employment  likewife  demands  great  care  and 
attention :  he  buys  and  fells  all  the  commodities  that  enter 
into,  or  go  out  of  the  company's  magazines:  he  orders 
what  fort,  and  what  quantity  of  each  fort  of  goods  fhall  be 
fent  to  Holland,  or  elfewhere:  he  has  the  key  of  all  the 
magazines,  and  every  officerin  the  company's  fervice  makes 
a  daily  report  to  him  of  the  ffate  of  every  thing  under  his 
charge.  In  fliort,  he  has  the  fupreme  diretSlion  of  what- 
ever relates  to  the  commerce  of  the  company,  both  at  Ba- 1 
taviaand  in  other  places;  and  the  members  of  all  the  fac- 
tories belonging  to  the  company  a.'e  accountable  to  him 
for  their  conduct  in  their  refpeclive  offices. 

The  next  perfon  in  the  government  is  the  major-general, 
who  under  the  governor  has  the  command  of  all  the  forces, 
which  throughout  the  Indies  may  be  computed  at  twelve 
thoufand  troops,  exclufive  of  the  militia,  who  are  alfo  weli 
difciplined,  and  amount  to  about  one  hundred  thoufand 
men.  In  fine,  the  regular  military  ilrength  of  the  com- 
pany by  land  and  fea,  officers,  foldiers,  and  feamen  in- 
cluded, m.av  amount  to  about  twenty-five  thonfand  men 
kept  in  conftant  pay;  and  the  company  always  keep  for 
the  fupport  of  their  commerce  one  hundred  and  eighty 
Ihips,  which  carry  from  thirty  to  fixty  guns;  and  in  cafe 
of  extremity,  they  are  at  any  time  able  to  fit  out  forty  of  a 
larger  fize. 

The  eclefiaftical  government  at  Batavia  is  generally  in 
the  hands  of  eleven  perfons,  all  of  whom  are  minifters 
"  of  the  reformed  religion  :  thefe  are  five  for  the  two  Dutch 
churches  in  the  city  and  that  in  the  citadel,  befides  the 
minifter  that  refides  in  theifland  of  Onruft,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  of  Batavia;  three  Portuguefe  minillers, 
and  two  Malayan'.  The  five  laft  are  Dutchmen  by  birth, 
though  they  preach  in  the  Portuguefe  and  Malayan  tongues 
As  it  is  thought  neceffary  that  the  flate  fhould  be  informed 
of  whatever  pafles  at  the  meetings  of  the  clergy,  the 
eleventh  perfon  is  a  deputy  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
who  is  to  fee  that  they  undertake  nothing  prejudicial  to 
the  civil  government,  or  inconfiftent  with  the  laws  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  company. 

Befides  thefe  miniliers,  the  confiftory  is  compofed  of 
eight  elders  and  twenty  deacons.  A  principal  branch  of 
their  bufinefs  is  to  fend  minifters  into  other  governments, 
where,  after  a  certain  term  of  years,  they  are  relieved, 
and  either  return  to  Batavia  or  to  Holland,  to  enjoy  in 
peace  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  In  fmall  places  they 
have  no  ordinary  minifter,  but  one  is  regularly  fent  every 
three  or  four  years,  to  baptize,  marry,  and  adminifter  the 
Lord's  fupper,  which  is  the  more  necellary,  as  the  fynods 
have  taken  the  refolution  not  to  permit  any  religion  but 
that  of  Calvinifm  to  make  any  progrefs  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Eaft  India  company.  Indeed  the  Lutherans  have 
for  a  long  fpace  of  time  warmly  folicited  for  a  church  at 
Batavia,  but  have  been  conftantly  refufed,  though  nothing 
could  be  more  juft  and  reafonable  than  this  requeft,  efpe- 
cially  in  a  place  where  Mahometans  and  Pagans  are  freely 
tolerated  in  the  exercife  of  their  religions. 

This  ecclcfir.ftical  council  have  alfo  under  them 
confolators  of  the  fick,  fchcol-mafters,  and  catechilts. 
Of  thefe  Lift  the  company  have  many  in  their  fervice  on 
board  their  (hips,  who  fay  prayers  conftantly  every  day, 
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.ind  inftrufl  fuch  as  embrace  the  Chrlftlan  religion.  Thefe 
-atechifts  are  for  the  moft  part  natives  of  the  country,  and 
IS  they  (peak  ieveral  languages,  are  able  to  give  neceflary 
.nftruftions,  and  to  teach  the  confeffion  of  faith  to  many 
Jitterent  nations.  ■' 

In  confequence  of  thefe  regulations,  the  reformed  reli- 
gion maKcs  a  confiderable  progrefs,  particularly  amon-r  the 
negroes,  of  whom  Mr.  Roggewein  fays,  he  has  feet^one 
nundi-ed  and  fifty  at  a  time  defire  to  be  baptized.  This 
equeft,  however,  is  not  raflily  granted  ;  for  all  who  re- 
■eive  haptifm  muft  firft  give  proof  of  their  being  well  in- 
iruaed,  and  be  able  to  make  their  confefSon  of  faith. 
;n  this  they  are  foftria,  that  they  do  not  difpcnfe  with  it 
;ven  with  refpeel  to  princes  and'princelTes  themfelves. 

The  military  eftabliftiment  in  the  Eaft  Indies  is  much  the 
iame  as  in  the  United  Provinces,  the  company's  troops 
oeing  as  regularly  paid  and  as  well  difciplined  as  thofe  in 
Holland.  The  firft  ofKcer.in  command,  in  time  of  peace, 
:ias  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  m.ajor,  under  whom  are 
captains,  lieutenants,  and  enfigns ;  but  when  the  troops 
are  in  the  field,  the  lieutenants  and  enfigns  are  at  t'ne  head 
ot  companies,  the  captains  lead  brigades,  and  the  major, 
aiting  as  major-general,  com.mands  in  chief.  The  na- 
ives  of  the  couiury  arc  under  their  own  officers,  who  are 
capable  of  riTing  to  the  rank  of  a  captain,  but  no  hiahcr. 
The  burgefles  ofBatavia  alfo  choofe  their  own  officers,  as 
iiigh  as  the  rank  ofcaptains  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  are  under 
the  command  of  a  colonel,  who  is  both  one  of  the  coun- 
lellors  of  the  Indies  and  prefident  of  the  council  of 
war. 

The  company's  maritime  force  is  regulated  on  the  fama 
maxims  as  their  military  eftablifliment,  that  is,  there  are 
no  officers  wanting  that  are  neceflary  to  the  prefervatioix 
of  good  difcipline,  nor  are  any  honoured  with  hi^h  titles 
merely  to  fecure  large  appointments  to  them  without  any 
benefit  to  the  ftate.  The  whole  fleet  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  commodore,  who  has  under  him  a  vice-com- 
modore. Thefe  are  the  only  flag-officers  ;  but  every  cap- 
tain has  the  command  of  his  fhip.  When  their  veflels  are 
in  the  harbour  of  Batavia,  the  captains  are  obliged  every 
morning  to  repair  to  the  commodore,  in  order  to  o-ivehim 
an  account  of  the  ftate  of  their  veflels,  and  to  receive  his 
orders  :  yet  the  commodore  himfelf  can  donothino-  ofcon- 
lequence  without  the  confent  and  approbation  of  the  go- 
vernor-general, to  whom  all  the  officers  of  the  company, 
civil,  military,  and  marine,  are  accountable. 

The  company's  fhips  fail  from  Batavia  for  Holland  five 
times  a  year  :  the  fiift  fquadron,  which  is  compofed  of  four 
or  five  fail,  leaves  that  city  in  January:  the  fecond  fails 
in  March,  and  only  confifts  of  one  fhip ;  this  veflTel 
does  not  fail  till  the  Chinefe  fleet,  which  biino-s  the  tea, 
is  arrived,  and  of  this  the  beft  part  of  the  cargo  of  this 
veflTel  confifts ;  whence  it  is  called  the  tea-fhip,  but  the 
common  people  give  it  thenameof  the  book-fhip,  from  its 
bringing  the  company's  account  of  all  their  proceedings 
during  the  laft  year,  by  which  means  the  dircaors  in  Hol- 
land fee  the  ftate  of  the  trade  in  the  Indies  :  the  third  fails 
in  July,  and  is  compofed  of  four  or  five  fhips,  which  in 
their  paffage  touch  at  the  illand  of  Ceylon :  the  fourth 
fquadron,  which  confifts  of  fix  or  kven  velTcIs,  f.\V.s  in 
September;  and  the  fifth,  which  forms  a  fleet  of  fixteea 
or  twenty  fail,  leaves  Batavia  in  the  month  of  Oiftober. 
All  thefe  veffels,  laden  with  the  riches  of  the  Eaft,  fail 
from  the  port  ofBatavia;  the  fhips  from  Mocha,  which 
bring  home  the  coffee,  being  the  only  veffels  in  the  fervice 
of  the  India  company  that  are  allowed  to  proceed  diredlly 
home  without  going  to  Batavia. 


SECT.     VI. 

Of  the  other  Towns  in  the  IJls  ofjava,  particularly  Bantam, 
ChcriLon,  Japara,  and  Pidamboan. 

THE  other  towns  in  the  ifland  of  Java  are  Bantam, 
Cheribon,  Samarang,  Japara,  Roombong,  Tuban, 
Sidava,  Jortan,  and  Surabaiga.  Thefe  are  on  the  north 
coaff  as  well  as  Batavia,  and  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland 
are  the  cities  of  Pafi'arvan,  J-'anarucan,  and  Palamboan  : 
about  the  middle  of  the  fouthtoaft  is  the  city  of  Mataran, 
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where  the  king  of  Mataran  refides.  Of  thefe  towns  we 
have  very  little  knowledge,  except  of  Bantam,  Cheribon, 
Japara,  and  Palamboan. 

Bantam  is  feated  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
out  of  which  ilTues  three  rivers,  or  rather  one  river  thai 
divides  itfelf  into  three  branches,  two  of  which  furround 
the  town,  and  the  other  runs  through  ths  middle  of  it. 
When  this  city  was  in  its  profperous  ftate,  it  was  no  lefb 
than  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  very  popu- 
lous, it  lay  open  towards  the  land,  but  had  a  very  good 
wall  to  the  fea  fortified  with  baftions,  and  defended  by  a 
numerous  artillery.  The  king's  palace  was  a  place  of  con 
fiderable  ftrength,  and  there  were  feveral  publick  buildings 
and  pal.accs  of  the  great  men  that  made  a  good  figure. 
This  was  one  of  the  greateft  ports  in  the  eaftern  feas,  and 
to  it  many  nations  reforted  ;  but  it  is  now  a  poor  and 
wretched  place,  without  trade,  for  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants are  removed. 

The  head  of  the  Dutch  fadory  at  this  city  has  the  title 
of  a  chief.  The  Dutch  have  there  a  ftrong  fort  and  a  nu- 
merous garrifon  to  keep  the  people  in  awe,  who  are  far 
from  being  well  afi^etSled  to  them.  The  king  has  alfo  a 
fort  at  thediftance  offome  hundred  paces  from  that  which 
belongs  to  the  company,  and  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  it  for 
the  fecurity  of  his  perfon.  The  bay  of  Bantam  is  very 
fafe  and  pleafant,  in  which  are  many  iflands  that  ftiil  re- 
tain the  names  given  thf.m  by  the  Englifli,  who  had  for- 
merly a  very  fine  faftory  at  this  place,  from  which  they 
were  unjuftly  expelled  in  1683. 

The  only  commodity  of  this  part  of  the  country  is 
pepper,  of  which  they  are  able  annually  to  export  ten 
thoufand  tons.  The  Dutch  Eaft  India  company  oblige 
the  king  to  furnifh  them  with  a  certain  quantity  <)f  this 
fpice,  but  in  all  other  rcfpedts  treat  him  with  great  civi- 
lity. This  their  intereft  obliges  them  to  do,  he  being  the 
fovereien  of  a  great  and  populous  country,  and  his  fub- 
jefts  bold,  hardy,  and  enterprizing. 

The  country  is  very  fertile,  abounding  in  cattle,  rice, 
and  fiuits;  and  at  a  confiderabic  diliance  from  the  fliore 
are  frequently  found  precious  ftoncs  of  great  value  ;  but 
Ihefe  feldom  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  the  people 
dreading  left  thefe  fhould  tempt  them  to  extend  their  con- 
quefts,   by  which  they  are  already  too  much  opprefTcd. 

At  the  diftance  of  forty  leagues  from  Jiatavia  is  Cheri- 
bon, where  the  Dutch  company  have  a  fadlory,  the  head 
perfon  of  which  has  the  title  of  refident,  and  is  not  de- 
pendent on  any  governor  or  dire£lor,  but  correfponds 
dire(Slly  with  the  governor  general  of  Batavia.  The  com- 
pany here  carry  on  a  very  advantageous  commerce  in  cot- 
ton, indigo,  cardamoms,  and  coffee.  The  land  is  as  fer- 
tile in  rice  and  other  provifions  as  perhaps  any  country 
tipon  earth:  it  is  of  confiderable  extent,  and  the  people 
who  inhabit  it  are  under  the  dominion  of  four  great  lords, 
who  where  formerly  ftiled  pangerans,  or  princes,  but  are 
row  called  fultans,  or  kings,  though  their  authority  is 
not  much  extended  in  confequencc  of  this  new  title. 
One  of  them  is  particularly  denominated  the  company's 
fultan,  from  his  being  always  attached  to  the  Dutch  in- 
tereft. Indeed  all  of  them  might  be  very  properly  termed 
the  company's  fultans,  fincc  they  arc  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Dutch,  and  aie  freed  from  all  apprchenfion  of 
their  being  attacked  by  the  king  of  Bantam,  who  formerly 
carried  on  a  continual  war  with  them,  and  would  probably 
have  reduced  them  under  his  fubjeflion,  had  not  the  com- 
pany afliftcd  them,  and  driven  the  Bantamefe  out  of  their 
territories.  Thefe  princes  have  in  return,  both  from  gra- 
titude for  part  favours,  and  from  the  expectation  of  bein^ 
prote£ted  for  the  future,  granted  the  company  great  privi- 
leges in  their  dominions,  particularly  that  of  creding  a 
fort  at  Cheribon,  where  they  have  a  garrifon  of  fixty 
men. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  half  a  league  from  this  fort  are 
the  tombs  of  the  princes  of  Cheribon,  in  a  vaft  temple, 
which  was  probably  crcded  for  that  purpofe:  they  are 
three  ftorics  high,  and  built  of  various  kinds  of  fine  ftonc. 
Thefe  tombs  are  faid  to  contain  immenferichcs;  but  though 
they  are  left  unguarded,  the  princes  are  under  no  appr°- 
henfions  of  their  being  carried  away,  from  the  firm  per- 
fuafion  that  they  are  protcdled  by  fome  fpiritual  beings  ; 
and  they  report  many  inftances  of  perfoiis  who  they  p're- 


:end  dropped  down  dead  on  approaching  the  places  where 
thefe  riches  are  concealed,  in  order  to  carrj'  them  away. 
\  multitude  of  priefts  are  maintained  about  this  temple, 
many  of  whom  have  gone  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 
on  that  account  are  treated  with  extraordinary  refpc<£t. 

The  whole  body  of  this  priefthood  is  governed  by  one 
fovereign  pontift",  who  is  more  revered  than  the  fultans 
themfelves. 

Our  author  obfetves,  that  there  was  once  a  very  con- 
fiderable Englifti  factory  at  Cheribon,  with  a  little  town 
belonging  to  it;  but  that  theperfons  who  belonged  to  the 
factory  intriguing  with  the  wives  of  the  natives,  they  were 
fo  exafperated,  that  they  maffacred  them  all  inone  night's 
time,  and  then  deftroyed  the  town. 

Japara  is  lituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  of  a 
moderate  height,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Javanefe 
and  Dutch.  The  port  is  fafe  and  commodious,  and  is  de- 
fended by  a  fort  built  chiefly  of  wood,  and  erected  at  the 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  it  commands  the  whole  road  j 
this  is  called  the  Invincible  Mountain,  becaufe  when  the 
i^ortugueie  were  mafters  of  the  place,  the  Javanefe  were 
conftantly  defeated  in  their  attempts  to  get  it  into  their 
pofleffion. 

The  king  of  J.ipara  general!'/  refides  at  a  town  called 
Kattafura,  fituatcd  twenty-nine  leagues  up  the  country, 
where  the  Dutch  have  a  Itrong  fort  and  a  good  garrifon, 
that  fetve  both  to  fecure  their  conqueft  and  tor  a  guard  to 
the  king.  This  prince  is  a  mahometan,  and  like  nioft 
eaftern  monarchs,  isconllantly  fcrved  by  women,  of  whom 
he  takes  as  many  as  he  pleafes,  either  as  wives  or  concu- 
bines. Some  of  his  prielts  are  obliged  to  go  every  year  in 
pilgrimage  to  iVIecca,  in  order  to  make  vows  for  the  lafety 
and  prolperity  of  the  king  and  his  family.  His  fubjedts  are 
extremely  faithful  and  devoted  to  his  intereft.  The  prin- 
cipal perfons  of  his  court,  whenever  they  obtain  an  au- 
dience, approach  him  creeping  on  their  knees;  but  this 
(lavifh  cultom  is  difufed  in  time  of  war.  Thofe  who  com- 
mit the  llightcft  fault  Rre  ftabbed  on  the  fpot  with  a  little 
dagger ;  and  this  is  aimoft  the  only  puniilimcnt  in  ufe 
amongft  them. 

His  fubjeds  are  fond  of  chewing  betel.  The  prevailing 
diverfion  among  the  people  is  a  kind  of  comedies.  The 
women  who  a£t  in  thefe  are  very  richly  drefled;  but  the 
entertainment  chiefly  confifts  in  finging  and  dancing,  ac- 
companied by  their  niulic,  which  is  not  very  agreeable,  at 
leaft  to  an  European  car ;  for  they  have  no  other  mufical 
inftrument  befides  a  kind  of  little  drum,  which  they  beat 
very  dexteroufly.  Their  dancing  is  generally  of  the  gro- 
tefque  kind,  in  which  they  excel;  for  they  throw  their 
bodies  with  an  inexpreflible  agility  into  a  variety  of  pof- 
tures,  by  which  they  exprefs  the  paflions  of  the  mind  in  fa 
comical  and  ludicrous  a  manner,  that  itis  altnoft  impoffible 
to  avoid  laughing.  Thefe  Indians  alfo  pradtife  the  v/ar— 
dance,  in  which  the  king  and  his  courtiers  frequently 
bear  a  part.  They  are  likcwife  fond  of  cock-fighting,  at 
which  they  lay  fuch  large  fums,  that  they  are  frequently 
reduced  to  beggary. 

This  part  of  the  country  abounds  wi;h  all  the  necefiaries 
of  life,  particulary  with  horned  cattle,  hogs,  and  an  amaz- 
ing quantity  of  fowls.  Nothing  is  fcarce  here  but  mutton. 
As  to  wild  beaft,  they  have  buft'aloes,  ft.ags,  tygcrs,  and 
the  rhinoceros,  which  the  Javencfehunt  chiefly  for  its  horn 
of  which  they  make  drinking-cups  that  are  highly  valued, 
Irom  an  opinion  that  they  will  not  hold  poifon,  but  in- 
ftantly  break  as  foon  as  it  is  poured  into  them.  The  land 
is  every  where  extremely  fertile,  producing  in  vaft  abun- 
dance pepper,  ginger,  cinamon,  cardamoms.  Sec.  and  of 
late  years  they  have  planted  coffee  with  great  fuccefs. 
Fruit-trees  grow  every  where,  and  as  they  are  green 
throughout  the  year,  and  planted  in  rows  along  the  river- 
fides,  there  are  here  the  moft  beautiful  walks  in  the  world. 
Sugar-canes  grow  very  faft,  and  the  vines  bear  grapes  feven 
times  a  year;  but  they  are  only  fit  for  raifins,  and  not  for 
wine,  becaufe  the  climate  ripens  them  too  haftily. 

The  laft  city  we  fliall  mention  is  Palamboan,  which  is 
fituatcd  in  a  bay  on  the  Luth-caft  coaft  of  Java,  oppofite 
the  ifle  of  Bally,  and  near  the  ftreights  of  that  riamc,  in 
eight  degrees  fouth  latitude,  and  in  one  hundred  and  ele- 
ven degrees  thirty  minutes  eaft  longitude  from  London. 
It  is   for  many  miles  round  encompailld  by  a  pleafant 
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champain  country,  and  feveral  fmall  rivers  fall  into  the 
fea  en  each  fide  the  city.  As  our  Eall  India  (hips  were 
uled  ibmetimes  to  pafs  this  way  in  their  voyage  home  from 
Borneo,  they  lent  their  boats  up  thefe  ftreams  to  bring  oft" 
water  and  provifions;  but  a  great  furf  frequently  renders 
it  troublefome  watering  here.  The  ftreights  between  Java 
and  Bally  are  very  difficult  to  ftrangers.  In  the  narroweft 
place  this  channel  is  not  much  broader  than  the  Thames, 
and  the  mountains  on  each  fide,  which  are  of  a  prodigious 
height,  and  hang  almoft:  over  your  head,  aftord  a  dreadful 
profpeft;  while  the  noife  made  by  the  fea  in  the  hollow 
of  the  rocks,  and  the  gufts  of  wind  coming  down  from 
the  mountains,  and  fuddenly  veering  round  the  compafs, 
cncreafe  the  horror. 

The  king  generally  refides  at  Palamboan,  and  fome- 
times  at  a  fort  fifteen  miles  from  the  fea.  His  dominions 
extend  from  the  eaft  of  Java  about  eighty  miles  along  the 
fouthcoaft,  and  atthccoaft  end,  andaboutfixty  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  but  how  far  it  reaches  up  the  country  is 
unknown. 

Captain  Beeckman  obferves,  that  the  people  of  Palam- 
boan were  under  fuch  confternation  on  his  firft  appearinji 
before  the  place,  that  they  fent  to  inform  the  king  of  it, 
who  was  then  up  the  country ;  but  the  fabander,  the 
principal  officer  of  the  port,  being  s  Chinefe,  let  them 
knov/  that  it  was  an  Englifli  fhip,  of  which  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  colours,  and  immediately  their  fears  vanifli- 
ed.  The  king  no  fooner  underftood  that  the  commander 
was  an  Engliihman,  than  he  invited  him  on  fhore,  and 
the  next  day,  feeming  to  place  an  entire  confidence  in  him, 
went  on  board  the  pinnace.  The  king  was  dreffed  in  a 
fhort  black  velvet  waillcoat,  trimmed  with  narrow  gold 
lace,  with  a  red  cap  tn  his  head,  and  many  gold  and  ftone 
rinss  on  his  fin2:ers :  but  his  attendants  were  fo  thievifli 
that  they  were  obliged  to  watch  them  very  clofely.  The 
Englifh  officers  were  afterwards  entertained  at  the  palace, 
which  was  a  large  fquare,  furrounded  with  a  pallifado, 
containing  feveral  apartments  for  the  king  and  his  women. 
The  entertainment  confided  of  fowls,  venifon,  and  high- 
feafoned  broths.  When  dinner  was  over  about  thirty  ot 
the  king's  women,  each  attended  by  a  flave  carrying  a 
bafket  of  fruit,  came  in,  and  prefented  it  to  the  officers ; 
and  the  quantity  was  fo  great,  that  there  was  more 
than  the  boat  could  carry  on  board  at  once  :  the  king 
alfo  made  them  a  prefent  of  two  oxen,  three  large  deer, 
with  fome  geefe,  ducks  and  hens,  and  feveral  bags  of 
rice. 

The  power  of  the  king  does  not  feem  to  be  reftrained  by 
any  laws:  his  oran  cayas,  or  noblemen,  {hew  him  the 
moft  profound  refpeit.  His  religion  is  pagan,  as  is  that 
of  mod  of  his  fubjcds,  though  here  are  fome  Mahome- 
tans among  them:  the  Chinefe  have  found  their  way 
thi  ther,  as  wel  1  as  to  every  other  port  in  the  Indies, 


SECT.    VII. 

XJf  the  fmall  IJlands  near  the  Coajl  'of  Java  ;  with  a  more 
particular  Account  of  Timor,  thelargeji  andmojl  confiderahle 
of  them.  Its  Situation,  Extent,  Coajl,  and  Climate.  It  Is 
jointly  foffeffed  by  the  Dutch  and  Portugueje.  Its  Vege- 
tables and  Animals,  with  a  Defcription  of  the  Perfonsy  Drefs, 
and  Manners  of  the  Natives. 

TO  the  northward  of  Java  are  feveral  iflands,  where 
the  Englifh,  in  their  voyages  to  Borneo,  meet  with 
very  good  refrefhments,  at  a  much  eafier  rate  than  at  Ba- 
tavia.  Among  thefe  are  Carimon  Java,  which  is  fituated 
between  the  coaft  of  Java  and  Borneo;  and  there  Euro- 
pean fhips  frequently  touch  in  their  voyage  to  the  laft- 
mentioned  ifland.  Madura  lies  towards  the  north-eaft  end 
of  Java,  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  bay.  A  little  to  the  eaft- 
tvard  of  Java  lies  the  ifland  of  Bally,  or  Lefier  Java;  and 
farther  to  the  eaftward  Lomboy,  Combava,  Fiores,  Solor, 
Timor,  and  feveral  others;  in  moft  of  which  the  Dutch 
tiave  forts  and  fetflements,  and  take  the  liberty  of  govern- 
ing and  even  tranfpl anting  the  natives  whenever  they 
pleafe :  from  hence  they  alfo  frequently  recruit  their 
troops,  and  thus  make  one  nation  of  Indians  contribute 
ip  keep  another  in  fubjedlioax 


Timor  is  the  largeft  and  moft  ccnfiderablc  of  thcf* 
iflands,  and  its  natives  rcftmbling  the  reft  in  their  perfons 
and  manners,  a  defcription  of  this  ifland  will  give  the 
reader  a  iufficient  idea  of  the  reft. 

The  ifland  of  Timor  extends  nearly  north-eaft  and 
fouth-weft;  the  middle  of  it  being  in  nine  deo-rces  fouth 
aticude,  and  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  deo-rees  lon- 
gitude from  London.  It  is  near  two  hundred  nules  lon<^>-, 
and  generally  fifty  broad  ;  and  has  no  navigable  river,  nor 
any  harbours,  but  many  bays,  in  which  {nips,  at  ce'rtain 
feafons  of  the  year,  may  fafeiy  ride  at  anchor.  The  (hore 
is  very  bold  and  free  from  rocks,  iflands,  or  Ihoals,  except 
a  few  which  arc  vifible,  and  therefore  eafily  avoided.  The 
lands  arc  low  for  about  three  or  four  miles  up  into  thai 
country;  but  then  the  hills  begin  to  rife.  Near  the  fea 
the  land  is  fandy,  and  covered  with  tall  ftralght-bodied 
trees;  and  from  thence  to  the  mountains  there  is  a  trad 
of  marfhy  ground,  over-run  with  reeds  and  red  mangroves, 
and  overflowed  at  every  tide;  the  tops  and  fides  of  the 
mountains  arecloathed  with  woods,  intermixed  with  paf- 
ture-groves,  and  the  country  is  pretty  well  watered  with 
fprings  and  fmall  rivers. 

The  fafeft  riding  for  {hips  is  in  the  bay  of  Babas,  about 
five  leagues  from  the  fort  of  Concordia,  where  they  are 
defended  by  the  land  from  weft-and-by-fouth  to  the  eaft- 
north-eaft,  v/hich  is  of  thegreateft  advantage,  as  no  other 
ivinds  blow  with  any  violence:  but  here  the  worms  will 
fpeedily  deftroy  a  (hip,  if  the  utmoft  care  be  not  taken  to 
prevent  this  misfortune. 

The  feafons  here  refemMp  thofe  of  the  other  parts  of 
India  in  the  fonthern  latitude:  fair  weather  begins  in 
April  or  May,  and  continues  till  September  or  Odobcr, 
when  thefe  parts  begin  to  be  vifited  with  ftorms  rnd  tor- 
nadoes ;  but  the  worit  weather  is  in  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, when  the  wind  blows  from  the  weft,  or  north-weft, 
with  fuch  violence,  that  in  the  feas  which  wafh  the  nor- 
thern fliorej  there  is  no  bearing  up  againft  it ;  and  thefe 
winds  are  attended  with  heavy  rains  till  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary, when  they  begin  to  abate;  and  about  the  end  of 
April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  theeafterly  monfoonand 
fair  weather  are  generally  fettled.  But  though  the  year 
is  divided  into  the  eaftern  and  weftern  monfoons,  when  the 
weather  is  fair,  there  are  every  day  fea  and  land  breezes 
near  the  Ihore,  with  which  a  fhip  may  fail  either  eaft  or 
weft. 

About  a  league  from  the  fouth-eaft  point  of  the  ifland 
is  the  fmall  fort  of  Concordia,  fituated  upon  a  folid  rock 
clofe  by  the  fea.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  which  is  a  fmall  river 
of  frelh  water,  over  which  there  is  a  broad  boarded  bridge, 
near  the  enterance  into  the  fort,  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  fea-fide,  and  as  many  from  the  fort.  The  com- 
pany, as  at  moft  of  their  forts,  have  a  fine  garden,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  good  ftone  wall,  in  which  there  is  plenty 
offallads,  cabbages,  and  roots  for  the  kitchen,  and  a  par- 
terre. In  another  part  of  it  are  fruit-trees,  as  jakas,  pum- 
plenofes,  oranges,  and  fweet-lemons,  mufk  and  water- 
melons, pine-apples,  pomecitrons,  and  pomegranates;  and 
by  the  walls  are'  cocoa-nuts  and  toddy-trees  in  great 
plenty.  Between  this  garden  and  the  river  there  is  a  kind 
of  paddock  for  black  cattle,  which  are  very  numerous. 
Beyond  the  company's  ground  is  a  fmall  town,  in  which 
the  natives  have  about  fixty  houfes. 

On  the  north  coaft,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
above  fort,  isLaphao,  aPortuguefe  fettlement;  the  people 
there  fpeak  Portuguefe,  but  have  been  fo  intermixed  with 
the  natives  by  intermarriages,  that  they  can  fcarcely  be 
diftinguifhed  from  them:  though  they  are  proud  of  being 
called  Portuguefe, and  have  embraced  the  Romilh  religion, 
they  feem  to  have  withdrawn  themfelvcs  from  the  Portu- 
guefe government,  refufing  tofubmit  to  the  governors  fent 
from  Goa.  They  have  no  place  of  ftrength,  yet  their  go- 
vernment extends  much  farther  into  the  country  than  that 
of  the  Dutch,  they  being  in  a  manner  incorporated  with 
the  original  natives,  many  of  whom  are  of  the  fame  reli- 
gion :  but  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland  Paganifm  and  Maho- 
metanifm  ftill  prevail,  and  there  the  people  generally  fide 
with  the  Dutch  againft  the  Portuguefe. 

Laphao  is  fituated  by  the  fea-fide,and  only  confifts  of  about 
forty  or  fifty  low  houfes  covered  with  palmeto  leaves,  and 
a  fmall  church  built  up  with  boards.    In  a  little  (hed  are  fix 
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old  iron  guns  on  a  decayed  platform,  which  would  con- 
tribute but  little  to  their  defence,  their  greateft  itrcngth 
confifting  in  the  numbers  they  are  capable  of  aflembling 
from  the  country.  Some  Chinefe  live  there,  and,  as  the 
junks  of  that  country  annually  vifit  Laphao,  it  has  the  beft 
trade  ofany  place  in  the  ifland,  except  Porto  Nova,  which 
b  fituated  at  the  ealt  end.  There  the  principal  Portugucie 
governor  refides,  who,  it  is  faid,  can  afiemble,  in  twenty- 
four  hours  time,  five  hundred  men  armed  with  firelocks. 
But  both  this  town  and  the  Dutch  town  of  Concordia 
have  been  plundered  and  burnt  by  a  pirate. 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  many  kingdoms,  which  fpeak 
different  languages,  though  in  their  cuftoms  and  manner 
of  living,  as  well  as  in  their  fliape  and  colour,  they  feem 
to  be  originally  of  one  defcent.  The  chief  of  thefe  king- 
doms are  Amaby,  Lortriby,  Pobumby,  and  Namquim.il ; 
each  of  which  has  a  fovercign,  who  has  fever.al  rajas  under 
him,  and  other  inferior  officers.  Thefe  princes  are,  for 
the  moft  part,  enemies  to  each  other,  and  their  enmity  is 
fomented  and  kept  up  by  the  Dutch. 

They  have  feveral  forts  of  trees  fit  for  building,  though 
none  of  them  are  like  ours;  one  of  them  grows  by  the 
fea-fidc,  and  refcmblesa  pine  ;  it  is  a  hard,  ponderous,  red- 
difh  wood,  and  is  very  good  timber.  This  ifland  alfo  pro- 
duces palms  of  feveral  kinds,  one  of  them  feven  or  eight 
feet  in  circumference,  with  branches  only  at  the  top  like 
the  cocoa-tree  ;  the  fruit  alfo  refembles  the  cocoa-nut,  but 
is  no  bigger  than  a  hen's  egg,  and  contains  no  water. 
There  is  another  p<-ilm  as  large  as  the  former;  but  though 
it  bears  feveral  bufliels  of  fmall  fruit,  which  hang  on  the 
branches,  this  tree  has  no  leaves,  or  any  thinggreen  about 
it.  There  arc  alfo  large  groves  of  the  common  cocoa- 
trees,  which,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  arc  of  the 
greateft  advantage  to  the  people  of  India, 

In  this  ifland  are  cotton-trees,  fandal-wood,  with  which 
moftof  the  neighbouring  iflan&s  abound;  calabalhes,  wild 
tamarinds,  wild  fig-trees,  pine-apples,  jakas,  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  mangoes,  plantains,  pomegranates,  and 
fc(^eral  other  Indian  fruits,  moftof  which  are  ripe  in  Sep- 
tember and  Oclober. 

Several  kinds  of  good  eating-herbs  grow  wild  in  the 
ifland,  particularly  one  that  eats  like  fpinage;  and  pur- 
flain  grows  wild  in  the  fields. 

Buffaloes  and  wild  boars  abound  in  the  ifland ;  and  both 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguefe  breed  horfes,  oxen,  goats,  and 
flicep;  but  the  latter  neither  increafe  nor  thrive  fo  well 
as  in  colder  climates.  Here  are  likewife  monkies,  lizards, 
and  guanoes,  ferpents  of  various  kinds,  fcorpions,  cente- 
pedes,  and  a  multitude  of  infefts. 

The  woods  abound  with  poultry  that  run  wild,  eagles, 
hawks,  parrots,  paraquets,  cockatoes,  turtle-doves,  pi- 
geons, crows,  and  a  great  variety  of  fmall  birds  that  have 
a  gay  plumage;  and  fome  of  them,'  it  is  faid,  have  very 
mufical  notes,  which  is  pretty  Angular  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  where  the  bright  coloursof  the  birds  plcafe  the  eye 
more  than  the  notes  do  the  ear. 

One  of  the  fmall  birds  is  called  by  our  travellers  the 
ringing-bird,  for  he  has  fix  notes  which  he  generally  re 
peats  twice,  beginning  with  the  highcft  and  ending  very 
low;  he  is  about  the  fizc  of  a  lark,  but  his  wings  arc  blue, 
and  his  head  and  breaft  of  a  palifti  red. 

Their  tame  fowls  arc  common  poultry,  geefc,  and  ducks ; 
but  the  two  laft  have  been  brought  thither  by  the  Euro- 
peans, and  are  not  very  plentiful. 

The  woods  contain  great  numbers  of  bees,  which  pro- 
duce a  confidcrable  quantity  of  wax  and  honey. 


They  have  great  plenty  of  fca  and  river  fifli,  and,  bc- 
fides  many  unknown  to  us,  hnvc  mackerel,  breams, 
mullets,  fnooks,  conger  eels,  rock-fiih,  feveral  kinds  tf 
oyfters,  fome  of  which  are  very  large  ;  cockles  of  an  ex- 
traordinary fize,  turtle,  fluimps,  prawns,  and  craw-fifli. 
In  the  bays  and  rivulets  are  fome  alligators. 

The  natives  are  of  fo  fwarthy  a  complexion,  that  the 
Europeans  frequently  call  them  black;  they  have  long 
black  hair,  and  are  of  a  middle  ftature,  ftraight-bodicd, 
with  flender  limbs,  and  along  vifage.  It  is  faid  that  thoi'e 
who  are  independent  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguefe  are 
very  inhofpitable  to  Itrangers,  and  cut  off  any  Europeans 
that  land  upon  the  coaft  whenever  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity; but  they  have  probably  had  fufficient  provocation 
from  the  Portuguefe  and  Dutch,  who  are  too  apt  to  treat 
the  Indians  with  great  infolence,  and  fometimes  barbarity, 
when  they  fall  into  their  hands. 

The  only  cloathing  of  the  natives  is  a  little  cloth  tied 
round  their  loins,  which  being  brought  up  between  their 
legs  and  faftened  before,  juft  hides  their  nakednefs.  Their 
greateft  finery  confifts  in  a  fort  of  coronet  of  mother  of 
pearl,  or  thin  plates  of  filveror  gold  fcalloped  or  indented 
on  the  edges,  of  the  breadth  of  a  crown  piece,  and  ol'  an 
oval  form.  Three  or  four  of  thefe  on  the  forehead  make 
a  mighty  glittering  fliow;  but  moft  of  the  people  wear 
caps  of  palmeto  leaves,  made  up  in  feveral  forms. 

They  always  go  armed  with  fwords,  darts,  and  lances; 
with  thefe  they  hunt  the  wild  buftaloes,  which  they  run 
down,  and  then  ftrike  them  with  their  darts,  as  they  do 
alfo  fifh  in  the  water. 

Whether  they  take  flefli  or  fifli,  they  make  a  fire  and 
dry  it  upon  a  kind  of  wooden  gridiron,  in  order  that  it 
may  keep,  for  they  generally  continue  their  fport  two  or 
three  days. 

No  man  has  any  other  property  in  the  land  than  what 
he  gains  by  cultivating  it,  for  whoever  clears  a  piece  of 
ground  is  for  that  year  confidered  as  the  proprietor;  for 
they  feldom  plant  their  Indian  corn  twice-  in  the  fame 
place.  They  burn  the  grafs  and  flirubs  upon  any  fpot  of 
ground  they  think  fit  for  their  purpofe,  and  thus  prepare 
it  againft  the  wet  feafon :  they  however  live  chiefly  by 
hunting  and  upon  their  fruits,  and  do  not  care  to  take  the 
pains  to  fow  much  corn;  fo  that  among  them  land  is  of 
little  value. 

The  common  langu<iges  fpoken  here  are  the  Malayan 
and  a  baftard  Portuguefe.  The  natives,  however,  have  a 
language  peculiar  to  themfelves. 

They  are  not  much  acquainted  with  arts  and  fciences, 
nor  would  artifts  and  mechanics  be  of  any  great  ufe  among 
them,  the  materials  and  implements  they  employ  in 
cloathing  and  building  being  of  fmall  value.  Thefe  arc 
fupplied  by  the  Chinefe,  who  bring  hither  coarfc  rice, 
coarfe  or  mixed  gold,  tea,  iron-work,  porcelain,  and  filk 
both  wrought  and  raw:  in  exchange  for  which  they  have 
gold  which  is  gathered  here,  bees-wax,  and  fandal-wood. 
It  is  faid  that  about  twenty  fmall  Chinefe  veffels  come 
hither  every  year  from  Macao,  and  commonly  one  veflel  a 
year  from  Goa,  which  brings  European  commodities,  calli- 
coes,  and  muflins.  Here  are  alfo  fome  barks  that  trade 
from  this  place  to  Batavia,  and  bt^ng  from  thence  both 
European  and  Indian  goods,  and  particularly  rice.  The 
veflels  generally  come  hither  in  March,  and  ftay  ftill  Sep- 
tember, by  which  means  they  fecure  the  benefit  of  the 
trade-winds,  and  obtain  regular  and  advantageous  markets 
for  their  commodities. 
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Of    the    Ifland    of     BORNEO. 


SECT.    I. 
Its  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  and  the  Face  of  the  Country. 

BORNEO,  the  larg«ft  of  the  Sunda  Iflands,  is  of  great 
exient,  reaching  from  fsven  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north  to  four  degrees  fouth  latitude,  and  from  the  hundred 
and  leventh  to  the  hundred  and  feventeenth  degree  of  lon- 
gitude, and  Is  about  fevcn  hundred  miles  in  length,  five 
hundred  in  breadth,  and  is  fuppifed  to  be  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  ci  cuniferencc.  To  the  eaftward  lies  the 
ifland  of  Celebes,  to  the  north-eaft  the  Philippine  Iflands, 
to  the  fouth  the  illand  of  ]<>.\i,  and  to  the  weft  the  ifland 
of  Sumatra. 

The  air  of  the  country  is  not  fo  exccffive  hot  as  might 
be  expected  from  its  being  fituated  under  the  line,  for  it  is 
alm^ft  every  day  refreflied  with  fnowers  and  cool  breezes. 
Thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  which  border  on  the  fea-coaft 
form  a  flat  plain  for  feveral  hundred  miles,  and  are  an- 
nually overflowed.  Upon  the  retiring  of  the  waters  the 
whole  furface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  mud,  and  the 
fun  darting  its  rays  perpendicularly  upon  it,  raifes  noifome 
fogs  that  are  not  difperfed  till  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  render  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  very  unwholeforae. 
The  multitude  of  frogs  and  reptiles  which,  when  the 
water  is  dried  up,  is  left  behind,  being  foon  killed  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  caufe,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  an  intole- 
rable llench,  which  ferves  to  corrupt  the  air.  If  we  add 
to  all  this  the  cold  chilling  winds  and  damps  that  fucceed 
the  hotteft  days,  it  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that  this  place  muft 
be  extremely  unheakhful,  at  leaft  to  European  conftitu- 
tions  :  but  the  gold  and  precious  flones  which  abound 
here,  make  our  adventurer  flight  death  in  everv  form  ra- 
ther  than  not  poffefs  them. 

The  monfoons,  or  periodical  winds,  are  wefterly  from 
September  to  April,  or  thereabout.  This  is  their  wet 
feafon,  when  heavy  rains  continually  pour  down,  inter- 
mixed with  violent  ftorms  of  thunder  and  lightning;  and 
at  this  feafon  there  are  fcldom  two  hours  together  fair 
weather  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland,  to  which  the 
Europeans  chiefly  refort.  The  dry  feafon  ufually  begins 
in  April,  and  continues  till  September;  and  even  in  this 
part  of  the  year,  they  feidom  fail  of  having  a  fhower  every 
day  when  the  fea-breeze  comes  in. 

The  river  of  Banjar  i',  towards  its  mouth,  twice  as 
broad  as  the  Thames  atGravefend  ;  and  the  banks,  being 
planted  with  thick  groves  of  ever-jreens,  render  the  pai- 
l'aa:e  up  this  river  extremely  pleafant.  A  little  within  its 
entrance  are  three  iflands,  the  firft  of  which,  being  co- 
vered with  trees  of  a  prodigious  height,  may  be  feen  off  at 
fea,  and  ferve  for  a  land-mark  to  fail  over  the  bar.  At 
the  north  and  fouth  ends  are  large  fand-banks,  which  are 
very  dangerous  ;  and  the  vaft  floats  of  trees  that  are  per- 
petually driving  down  the  Itream,  increafe  the  danger. 
The  beft  place  to  anchor  in  is  a  mile  or  two  within  the 
river's  mouth  ;  at  a  fmall  dilTrance  from  it,  it  is  joined  by 
the  China  river,  which  is  thus  named  from  the  China 
junks  conftantly  failing  up  it. 

The  tides  here  rife  about  twelve  feet,  and  never  flow 
more  than  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  always  in 
the  day-time:  for  during  the  night  the  water  never  rifes 
above  half  a  foot,  except  in  an  extraordinary  dry  feafon. 
This  proceeds  from  the  ftrcngth  of  the  torrents  and  the 
violenceof  the  land  wnds,  which  blow  much  ftronger  in 
the  night  than  in  the  day. 

The  harbours  to  which  the  Europeans  ufually  refort  are 
Banjar  MalTeen,  Succadana,  and  Borneo  ;  but  they  come 
much  oftener  to  the  fiift  than  to  either  of  the  other,  on 
account  of  the  great  quantities  of  pepper  that  grow  near 
the  fource  of  that  river,  which  diftharges  itfelf  into  the 
fea  in  three  degrees  eighteen  minutes  fouth  latitude. 
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The  inland  part  of  the  country  !s  dry  and  mountainous  J 
but  upon  the  fouth  coafts,  for  a  hundred  miles  one  way^ 
and  two  hundred  another,  the  land  is  a  fliinking  morafs  } 
yet  is  covered  with  woods  of  very  fall  trees  :  this  part  of 
the  country  is  intirely  overflowed  in  the  rainy  feafon,  and 
the  other  coafts  are  not  much  better.  Thefe  inundations, 
though  prejudicial  to  health,  may  be  of  fervice  to  the  in- 
habitants in  fecuring  them  from  invafion. 

In  the  fair  feafon  the  grounds  about  fifty  or  fixty  miles 
up  the  country  become  dry,  and  herds  of  cattle  are  feen 
grazing  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers ;  for  the  grafs  grows 
there  to  a  very  great  height  :  but  when  the  rains  return, 
all  the  cattle  are  forced  up  to  the  hills,  and  the  flat  coun- 
try becomes  again  a  great  watery  grove.  In  the  country 
are  mines  of  iron  and  tin,  and  very  good  load-ftone;  the 
mountains  alfo  abound  in  gold,  fome  of  which  is  very  fine. 

S  E  C  T.     II. 

Of  the  Vegetables  and  Animals  of  Borneo  ;  with  a  particular 
Account  of  the  Ouran-outang,  or  Man  of  the  Woods. 

BESIDES  rice,  which  is  the  only  grain  eat  by  the  in- 
habitants, the  country  affords  plenty  of  lemons, 
oranges,  pine-apples,  citrons,  cocoa-nuts,  plantains, 
melons,  bananas,  and  all  other  Indian  fruits.  They  have 
alio  a  great  deal  of  very  fine  timber,  with  the  cotton  fhrub, 
canes,  and  rattans  ;  but  foreigners  chiefly  refort  to  this 
ifland  for  its  pepper. 

Of  the  black-pepper  are  three  forts  found  in  Borneo ; 
the  firft,  called  molucca,  or  lout-pepper,  is  the  beft;  the 
fecond,  named  caytongee-pepper,  is  a  middling  fort ;  and 
the  third,  and  worft  Ibrt,  is  negaree-pepper,  of  which 
they  have  the  greateft  quantity,  but  it  is  fmall,  hollow, 
and  light,  and  ufually  full  of  duft  ;  it  fhould  therefore  be 
bought  by  weight,  and  not  by  meafure.  Here  is  alfo 
white-pepper,  which  is  fold  at  double  the  price  of  the 
black. 

7  he  animals  of  the  greateft  ufe  in  this  country  are  ele- 
phants, horfes,  which  are  of  a  fmall  fize,  oxen,  buffaloes, 
deer,  and  goat?,  Tnere  are  here  feveral  kinds  of  wild 
hearts,  as  bears,  tygers,  and  monkies  ;  of  the  laft  there 
are  vaft  numbers,  and  a  very  great  variety  :  but  the  ouran- 
outang,  or  man  of  the  woods,  is  the  moft  remarkable  ;  he 
is  faid  to  be  no  lefs  than  fix  feet  high,  when  full  grown, 
and  walks  upright  like  a  man.  His  arms  are  fomewhat 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies.  He  has  no  tail, 
nor  any  hair  on  his  body,  except  where  it  is  found  on 
man's.  He  is  very  ftrong  and  nimhle,  and  will  throw 
ftones,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  come  in  his  way,  at  thofe 
who  provoke  him.  Captain  Beeckman  fays,  he  bought 
one  of  them,  and  that  he  was  fo  fond  of  fpirituous  liquors, 
that  l.e  would  drink  heartily  of  punch,  if  he  was  left  in 
the  cabin  with  a  bowl  of  it  upon  the  table  ;  and  that  he 
would  open  his  cafe,  and  take  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and 
having  drank  a  confiderable  quantity,  would  return  the 
bottle  to  its  place.  If  the  captain  was  angry  with  him  he 
would  figh  and  whine,  till  he  was  reconciled  :  healfoflepc 
like  a  man,  with  one  arm  under  his  head  ;  but  though  he 
was  not  twelve  months  old  when  he  died,  he  was  ftronger 
than  any  man  in  the  ftiip. 

This  ifland  has  fcarce  any  of  the  birds  that  breed  in 
Europe,  except  the  fparrow  ;  but  there  are  parrots  and 
parroquets  of  all  fizes,  among  which  the  luree  is  by  far 
the  moft  beautiful  :  he  is  of  the  fize  of  a  common  parrot, 
but  his  feathers  are  of  a  lively  red,  intermixed  with  blie 
and  green,  and  fo  finely  fhaded  as  not  to  be  imitated  by 
the  pencil.  Thefe  birds  are  more  eafily  taught  than  any 
kind  of  parrots,  and,  even  in  the  country,  coft  two  or 
three  guineas  a  piece.  They  are  frequently  purchafcd  by 
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the  European  captains ;  but  commonly  die  in  their  voyage 
upon  entering  a  cold  climate. 

They  have  here  very  large  bats,  or,  as  fome  people  call 
them,  flying-cats  ;  the  body  in  colour,  fllape,  and  fmell, 
refembles  that  of  a  fox,  but  is  not  fo  large  ;  but  the  wings 
are  of  fo  prodigious  a  fize,  that,  when  extended,  the  dif- 
tance  from  the  tip  of  one  to  that  of  the  other  is  faid  to  be 
no  kfs  than  five  or  fu  feet.  During  the  weflern  monfoon 
they  fly  from  weft  to  eaft  for  two  or  three  houra  every 
evening  in  fuch  multitudes,  that  they  darken  the  fky. 

This  ifland  has  alfo  great  plenty  of  fea  and  river-fifti, 
fome  of  which  are  well  known  in  Europe.  They  have 
alfo  many  others  to  which  we  are  ftrangers,  particularly  a 
fifh  called  the  cockup,  which  is  not  inferior  in  tafte  to 
any  of  ours.  The  natives  are  very  fond  of  the  cat-fifti ; 
tut  it  is  feldom  eaten  by  the  Europeans.  Their  heads  are 
large,  and  are  faid  to  have  fome  refemblance  to  the  head 
of  a  cat  :  thefe  fifh  are  fometimes  five  or  fix  feet  long,  but 
have  no  fcales.  In  the  river  of  Banjar  they  have  prawns 
fix  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  rock-oyfters  of  a  very 
large  fize, 

'i'hc  mufketoes  are  intolerably  troublefome,  and  fo 
venomous  that  when  foreigners  firft  come  to  this  ifland, 
their  faces  are  fo  fwelled  by  their  bite,  that  a  man  can 
hardly  know  his  mofl  intimate  acquaintance;  but,  after 
they  have  been  there  fome  time,  their  bite  has  not  this 
effed. 


SECT.     III. 

ji general  CharaBer  of  the  Natives:  their  Perfons,  Drcfs, 
Manners,  Cujicms,  Religim,  Marriages,  and  Funerals : 
their  fuperfiilious  Method  of  treating  the  Sick,  and  their 
little  Skill  in  Navigation, 

THE  people  of  the  ifland  are  divided  into  Mahome- 
tans and  Pagans  :  the  Mahometans,  who  are  called 
Banjareens,  inhabit  the  fea-coaft  and  all  the  principal  towns 
of  trade  ;  and  the  Pagans,  who  are  called  Byayos,  pofTefs 
ihe  inland  country,  and  are  reprefented  by  the  Mahome- 
tans as  barbarians;  while  the  popifh  miffionaries,  who 
have  made  fome  progrefs  in  their  converfion,  fay,  that  they 
are  more  traiStable  and  ready  to  embrace  Chriltianity  than 
the  Moors.  Indeed  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  two  na- 
tions inhabiting  one  ifland,  and  differing  fo  widely  in  their 
manners  as  well  as  religion,  fhould  reprefent  each  other  as 
barbarians,  how  peaceable  or  polite  foever  they  may  ap- 
pear to  foreigners  who  have  not  their  prejudices. 

The  B)ayos,  who  are  defcended  from  the  original  in- 
habitants, and  dwell  in  the  woods  and  mountains  in  the 
inland  part  of  the  country,  apply  thcmfelves  but  little  to 
trade  or  merchandize,  or  to  promote  the  arts  and  fciences. 
Being  a  robuft  war-like  people,  they  fpend  their  time 
chiefly  in  hunting  and  attending  their  cattle  ;  but  have 
little  commerce  with  foreigners,  which  renders  it  difficult 
to  give  a  particular  defcription  of  them  :  but  probably 
were  we  to  become  better  acquainted  with  them,  all  the 
accounts  that  have  been  given  of  their  barbarity  would 
vanifh,  and  we  fliould  only  find  that,  like  the  reft  of 
mankind  who  live  in  woods  and  forefts,  they  are  a  little 
rough  and  unpoliftied,  but  perhaps  more  fincere  and  ge- 
ntrous  than  their  more  civilized  neighbours,  whofe  con- 
verfation  with  the  Chincfe  merchants  feems  only  to  have 
rendered  them  more  expert  in  the  art  of  cheating. 

The  Banjareens  have  long  fliining  black  hair,  and  are 
Well  proportioned,  but  low  of  ftature,  and  their  features 
are  not  very  engaging.  The  women  are  little  and  ill 
fhapcd,  and  their  features  and  complexion  much  better 
than  thofe  of  the  men.  They  have  a  very  engaging  mien, 
and  few  people  move  with  a  better  grace.  All  the  natives 
t)f  Borneo  are  extremely  fwarthy,  like  the  other  people 
who  live  under  the  equinoctial,  whence  fome  travellers 
call  them  blacks ;  but  there  is  a  confiderable  difference 
between  their  complexion  and  that  of  the  negroes  j  for  it 
is  not  the  heat  of  the  climate  alone  that  makes  men  black  ; 
for  that  only  renders  them  tawny. 

The  Byayos  who  dwell  in  the  mountains  are  much  taller 
and  ftronger  bodied  than  the  Banjareens,  which  may  beafcrib- 
ed  both  to  their  fituation  and  their  way  of  life,  they  b:ing 
inured  to  hardlhip  and  fatigues,  and  conftantly  following 
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the  chace;  while  the  people  of  the  flat  country  ufe  hardly 
any  other  exercife  befides  rowing,  and  are  fo  little  ufcd 
to  ride  or  walk,  that  they  are  faid  to  do  both  very  awk- 
wardly :  they  even  take  but  little  pains  in  frfhing,  for  by 
once  cafting  a  net  before  their  own  doors,  they  take  as 
many  fifh  as  they  know  what  to  do  with  in  a  whole  day; 
and  as  they  find  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  food  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  their  family,  they  are  generally  very  in- 
dolent. 

We  don't  find  that  the  Cyayos  have  any  other  cloathing 
than  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  their  waifts  ;  they 
paint  their  bodies  indeed  of  a  blueifli  colour,  which  at  a 
diftance  has  fome  refemblance  to  cloathing,  and  generally 
fmear  themfelves  with  ftinking  oil,  which,  added  to  the 
fteams  of  their  bodies  in  this  hot  climate,  is  fufficient  to 
ftifle  an  European  who  happens  to  be  in  a  crowd  of  them. 
Yet  among  thefe  people  sanity  has  a  fufficient  power,  for 
fo  prevalent  is  the  force  of  cuftom  and  fafliion,  that  there 
is  fcarce  a  confiderable  man  among  the  Byayos  who  does 
not  diftinguifh  himfelf  from  the  vulgar,  by  pullintr  out  his 
fore-teeth  to  put  others  made  of  gold  in  their  room  ;  and 
their  greateft  ornament  is  a  firing  of  tyger's  teeth  hung 
about  their  necks  like  an  alderman's  gold  chain. 

Among  the  Banjareens  the  common  people  are  not  much 
better  cloathed  than  the  Byayos  ;  but  their  princes  and 
great  men  ufually  wear  a  kind  of  clofe  veft  of  blue  or  red 
filk,  and  fometimes  of  European  cloth,  over  which  tiiev 
throw  a  loofe  piece  of  filk  that  wraps  once  or  twice  about 
them,  and  reaches  down  to  their  knees  ;  they  alfo  wear  a 
pair  of  drawers,  but  they  have  no  fliirt,  and  their  legs 
and  feet  are  always  bare.  Their  hair  is  tied  up  in  a  roll 
in  the  back  part  of  their  heads,  about  which  they  tie  a 
piece  of  niuflin  or  calicoe,  which  is  not  near  large  enough 
for  a  turban.  A  dagger,  which  they  wear  in  a  fa(h  on  the 
left  fide,  is  always  part  of  their  drefs. 

The  Banjareens  live  in  a  friendly  hofpitable  manner, 
their  houfes  being  always  open  for  the  reception  of  their 
friends.  Their  food  chiefly  confifts  of  venifon,  fowls,; 
fifh,  boiled  rice,  and  hard  eggs,  which  at  the  houfes  of 
the  great  are  I'ecved  up  in  gold  and  filver  difties  or  bowls; 
and  thofe  of  inferior  rank  ufe  veffels  of  brafs  or  earthen- 
ware. They  fit  at  their  meals  crofs-legged  on  mats,  and 
are  ftldom  feen  in  any  other  poflure.  'J'hey  ufually  drink 
water  or  tea  ;  but  though  their  religion  prohibits  their  taft- 
ing  ftrong  liquors,  few  of  them  will  refufe  wine  or  ar- 
rack, when  they  are  among  the  Europeans,  and  then  they 
will  drink  as  freely  as  they.- 

Almoft  all  the  day  long  they  have  fmall  tables  by  them 
of  the  fize  and  (hape  of  a  tea-board,  on  which  ftands  their 
betel  and  areka  in  veffels  of  gold,  filver,  or  brafs  ;  the  ta- 
ble itfelf  being  of  the  fame  metal  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  owner  :  thefe  they  chew  perpetually,  unlefs  when 
they  are  eating,  or  fmoaking  tobacco,  of  which  both  the 
men  and  women  are  very  fond,  and  their  tobacco  is  ufu- 
ally mixed  with  opium.  The  mafter  of  the  houfe  gene- 
rally lights  the  pipe  firft,  for  they  ufe  but  one  at  an  en- 
tertainment, and  after  he  has  fmoked  two  or  three  whiffs, 
gives  it  the  perfon  who  fits  next  him,  and  he  to  a  third  ; 
till  it  has  gone  round  the  company,  who  fit  crofs-legged 
in  a  ring  upon  mats.  When  they  have  continued  fniok- 
ing  for  fome  time,  they  grow  exceeding  chearful,  but  if 
they  continue  too  long  at  it,  they  become  mad  or  ftupid. 

The  Banjareens  are  generally  quick  of  apprehenfion, 
extremely  inquifitive,  and  learn  any  thing  with  great  eafe. 
They  are  of  a  very  peaceable  difpofition,  and  feldom  quar- 
rel among  themlelves ;  but  when  they  are  thoroughly 
provoked,  their  revenge  will  be  fatisfied  with  nothing 
lefs  than  the  life  of  an  enemy,  which  they  always  take  in 
a  private  manner. 

Their  ufual  way  of  falutation  is  by  joining  their  hands, 
railing  them  towards  their  breaft  or  head,  and  gently 
bowing  ;  but  when  they  appear  before  the  great,  they  lift 
their  joined  hands  to  their  foreheads,  falling  down  on  the 
knees  and  faces;  if  it  be  before  a  prince,  they  do  this  at  a 
confiderable  diftance,  then  creep  towards  him,  and  after 
they  have  received  an  anfwer  retire  in  the  fame  manner. 

They  amufe  themfelves  with  dancing  and  comedies, 
like  the  other  eaftern  nations.  The  Chinefe  have  likewife 
taught  them  gaming.  Their  more  manly  divcrfions  are 
fhooting  at  a  mark,  and  hunting,  which,  as  they  manage 
it,  requires  but  little  labour,  for  the  game  being  roufed, 
4  they 
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they  foon  furrounJ  the  poor  animal,  and  difpatch  him  with 
a  multitude  of  wounds,  every  man  darting  his  fpear  at 
him,  atid  fome  of  them  even  after  he  is  dead,  to  entitle 
them  to  a  ihare  of  the  honour  acquired  by  his  fall. 

The  Banjareens  chiefly  travel  in  covered  boats,  and  in 
the  night-time,  to  enjoy  the  cool  air:  thefe  veflejs  beinu- 
made  very  fharp  and  narrow,  fail  with  amazing  fwiftnefs. 
The  great  men  on  fhore  ride  on  elephants,  and  fome  on 
horfes ;  but  the  common  people,  for  the  moft  part,  travel 
on  foot. 

The  religion  of  the  people  of  the  inland  country  is  pa- 
ganifm  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  fea-coaft  are  Maho- 
metans, and  defcended  from  colonies  which  tranfported 
themfclves  from  Perfia,  Arabia,  and  Africa,  about  four 
hundred  years  ago,  to  the  oriental  iflanJs,  to  which  they 
were  invited  by  the  fpices,  and  other  rich  merchandizes, 
for  which  the  eaft  had  for  many  ages  been  famous.  They 
are  extremely  fuperftitious,  and  have  a  way  of  charming 
diieafes  by  making  a  Imall  boat,  and  filling  it  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  provifions,  of  which  they  make  an  offering 
to  the  incenfcd  demon  ;  then  launching  the  little  veflel, 
I'ufFer  it  to  drive  down  the  flream,  imagining  that  all  the 
infirmities  of  the  fick  man  will  be  carried  off  in  the  devoted 
boat  ;  and  fliould  any  one  prefume  to  take  it  up,  they  be- 
lieve the  demon  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  will  either  in- 
ff.untly  (trike  him  dead,  or  at  leafl:  transfer  to  him  the 
difeafe  of  the  fick. 

Thele  demons  they  pretend  to  have  feen  under  various 
forms  ;  but  if  an  European  delires  to  bear  them  company, 
when  they  expeft  to  meet  them,  they  pretend  that  they 
are  afraid  of  incurring  their  difpleafure.  It  is  probable 
they  are  themfelves  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  their  priefls, 
or  by  fome  natural  phenomenon  ;  for  if  they  are  afked  in 
what  manner  thefe  demons  appear,  they  fometimes  an- 
fwer,  like  a  diftant  fire  in  the  night,  and  ufually  in  mea- 
dows, and  lokv  grounds,  which  fcems  to  be  no  more  than 
an  ignus  fatuus. 

They  frequently  marry  their  daughters  at  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  and  they  have  children  foon  after  ;  but  they 
are  ufually  part  bearing  at  twenty-five.  Fornication  is 
riot  accounted  any  great  crime,  nor  is  it  any  objcdion  to 
a  woman  that  fhe  has  had  a  gallant  before  hand  :  for  what- 
foever  has  been  their  conduifl  before  marriage,  they  are 
faid  to  be  very  faithful  to  their  hufbands.  The  Mahome- 
tans of  this  ifiand  ufe  much  ceremony  in  their  marriages, 
of  which  we  fliall  give  a  particular  account  from  Mr. 
Beeckman,  who  was  prefent  at  one  of  them. 

All  the  partitions  of  a  large  houfe  being  taken  down, 
it  was  laid  into  one  room,  the  floor  of  which  was  covered 
with  fine  mats,  and  at  the  upper  end  was  a  fopha,  over 
which  was  a  large  canopy,  and  on  the  floor  were  cufhions 
and  pillows  to  lean  upon.  The  night  before  the  wedding, 
people  beat  continually  on  their  gongs  or  brazen  drums, 
and  founded  their  country  pipes  and  trumpets,  which 
made  very  harfh  mufic;  while  others  jingled  chains,  and 
beat  upon  brafs  or  iron  utenfils. 

The  next  morning  flags  and  flreamers  were  hung  about 
the  door  of  the  houfe,  and  all  the  veflels  in  the  river  put 
out  their  colours,  and  were  continually  firing  their  guns  j 
leveral  people  were  alfo  planted  about  the  houfe,  who  were 
continually  fhouting  and  firing  guns. 

A  great  number  of  people  were  invited,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  a  handfome  dinner  was  ferved  up, 
and  the  company  having  eaten  plentifully,  each  perfon 
had  a  bafket  given  him  to  carry  home  the  remainder  of  the 
provifions  that  were  left.  After  which  betel,  areka,  and 
opium,  were  ferved  round,  which  had  the  fame  elFeft 
upon  them  as  Itrong  liquor  has  upon  us. 

Towards  the  evening  a  large  float  of  timber  came  driv- 
ing down  the  river,  on  which  was  a  pageant  made  in  ihe 
form  of  a  (hip  of  about  two  hundred  tons  burden,  in  the 
middle  of  the  quarter  deck  appeared  the  bridegroom  feated 
vn  a  throne.  The  machine  Hopped  at  a  houfe  where  the 
bride  was,  and  twelve  young  virgins  defcended  from  it, 
each  with  a  large  bowl  of  gold,  filver,  or  brafs,  in  which 
were  the  prefents  made  by  the  bridegroom  to  his  bride, 
who  fat  on  a  throne  to  receive  them,  and  in  return  made 
prefents  to  the  bridegroom. 

At  length  the  bridegroom  coming  to  the  door  of  the 
houfe  was  met  by  a  prieft,  who  having  repeated  feme 
words,  ftrewed  rice  upon  his  head,  as  an  omen  of  his  fu- 
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ure  plenty,  at  which  the  people  fhouted,  and  fired  a  vol- 
ley of  ,mall  (hot :  he  being  then  led  to  the  bride,  was  feated 
on  her  right  hand  and  foon  after  the  company  withdraw- 
ing, they  were  left  alone.  ' 

numL'A'i-'.tf "'"  '"'^  ^'V'"^'"'  principally  confifts  i„  the 
number  of  the.r  wives  and  concubines,  when  one  of  them 
dies  or  IS  d.vor-ced,  which  frequently  happens,  the  huf- 
band  trnmediately  provides  another,  and  let  him  be  ever  f<. 
old  he  chufes  one  as  young  and  beautiful  as  he  can  pof- 
fibly  obtain.  They  here  purchafe  their  wives  as  in  other 
eaftern  countries;  whence  a  man's  daughters,  if  they  are 
tolerably  handfome,  are  efteemed  a  part  of  his  treafurc 
otherwile  they  remain  a  burthen  to  the  family.  * 

The  funerals  of  the  Mahometans  are  here  folemnized 
in  much  the  fame  manner  as  in  other  countries  where 
that  religion  prevails  ;  only  they  pradife  fome  pagan  cuf- 
toms,  as  burying  feveral  neceflaries  with  them,  which  it  is 
(uppofed  may  be  of  ufe  to  the  deceafed  in  the  other  world 
The  mourners  are  cloathed  in  white,  as  in  Japan,  and 
China,  and  the  people  who  attend  their  friend  to  the  grave 
generally  carry  lighted  torches  in  their  hands.  Their 
burying-places  are  always  out  of  the  reach  of  the  floods, 
and  the  head  of  the  corpfe  is  conftantly  placed  to  the 
north. 

They  have  no  mechanics  among  them,  except  gold- 
fmiths  and  carpenters;  but  every  man  has  a  knack  at 
carving,  and  will  carve  the  head  of  a  cane  or  dagger  very 
neatly,  without  any  other  tool  but  an  ordinary  kntfe. 

They  have  very  little  (kill  in  phyfic,  and  are  amazed 
that  any  one  fhould  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  let  blood,  and 
willingly  part  with  what  they  call  his  life.  They  impute 
moft  diftempers  to  the  malice  of  fome  evil  fpirit,  efpeci- 
ally  if  a  perfon  be  delirious,  and  rambles  in  his  difcourfe. 
In  this  cafe,  inftead  of  having  recourfe  to  medicine,  they 
ufually  prepare  a  handfome  entertainment  of  lowls,  rice, 
and  other  provifions,  which  they  tarry  into  the  fields,  and 
place  under  a  certain  tree,  where  a  fmall  oratory  is  cre£ted  : 
they  offer  their  meats  with  prayers  for  the  health  of  the 
fick,  and  if  he  recovers,  they  feldom  fail  to  bring  another 
offering,  and  return  their  thanks  for  his  being  reftored  to 
health  ;  but  if  the  fick  man  dies,  they  exprefs  their  refent- 
ment  againft  the  angry  demon,  whom  they  imagine  to  be 
the  occafion  of  his  death.    . 

They  have  but  little  fkill  in  navigation,  they  make  no 
diflant  voyages,  and  indeed  have  not  any  veffels  of  force 
or  bulk.  Their  fmall  boats  or  flying  proas  arc  their  moft 
remarkable  veffels,  and  thefe  are  here  formed  of  the  body 
of  a  tall  tree,  hollowed,  and  made  fharp  at  both  ends. 
They  have  neither  keel  nor  rudder,  but  are  fteered  with 
a  long  narrow  paddle.  Some  of  thefe  boats  are  thirty 
feet  long,  and  only  two  feet  wide,  and  the  feats  for  their 
rowers  are  laid  aerofs  the  boat.  They  have  alfo  out-layers, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  we  have  defcribed  in  the  account  wc 
have  given  of  the  proas  of  the  Ladrone  iflands. 

The  Banjareens  and  otherMoors,  who  inhabit  the  coads, 
fpeak  the  Malayan  tongue;  but  the  people  of  the  inland 
country  have  a  language  peculiar  to  themfelves: 

SECT.    IV. 

Of  their  Manner  of  Building  their  Towns,  and  a  Deferiptiort 
of  an  Entertainmeut  given  by  the  Sultan  vf  Caytongee. 

THE  towns  to  which  the  Europeans  trade,  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  built  upon  great  bundles  of  bamboo,  and 
fometimes  on  floats  of  timber,  but  little  larger  than  the 
extent  of  each  houfe  :  the  weight  of  the  fuperltru£lure  be- 
ing fo  inconfiderable,  that  a  part  of  the  floats  remain  above 
the  furface  of  the  water.  Upon  thefe  floats  joifts  are  laid, 
and  upon  them  a  floor  of  fplit  bamboo.  The  walls  are 
made  of  the  fame  materials  as  the  floor,  and  raifed  to  the 
height  of  fix  or  eight  feet,  and  upon  them  is  built  a  light 
Hoping  roof,  like  a  barn,  covered  with  palmeto  leaves. 
The  building  is  divided  into  rooms  by  partitions  made  of 
fplintcred  cane,  or  bamboo,  and  the  floors  covered  with 
a  pretty  kind  of  matting.  Thefe  buildings  are  ranged  in 
a  line  on  each  fide  the  river,  and  form  a  regular  ftrect, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  carried  away  by  the  flream, 
pofts  are  driven  down  at  the  corners  of  each  building,  to 
which  the  ftrudlure  is  faftejied  by  rings  made  of  rattans, 

which 
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which  Jo  r.ot  hinder  their  rifine  anJ  falling  with  the  tide  ; 
but  (on.e  have  flat  rattan  cables  with  which  they  are  faft 
moored  to  the  trees  on  ftiore.  Behind  the  ftreet,  upon 
the  oozy  h;iiik,  ulually  ftand  rows  of  houfes  built  on  pil- 
lars, and  inhabited  by  the  people  in  affluent  circumftances. 
From  thefc  houfes  on  the  pillars,  to  thofe  built  m  the 
river,  are  laid  timbers,  on  which  people  walk  from  one  to 
tiie  other. 

One  of  the  mort:  confiderable  inland  towns  is  named 
Calonaee,  the  fultan  of  which  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  potent 
princein  the  ifl  ind.  This  city  is  atout  one  hundred  miles 
up  the  river  Bar.jar. 

Before  the  palace  of  the  fultan  of  that  town  Js  abuild- 
ine,  which  confifts  of  one  Lrge  room,  in  which  the  coun- 
cil's are  held,  and  foreigners  entertained.  It  is  ertded  on 
pillars  feven  or  tit,ht  feet  above  the  ground,  and  is  open 
r,n  all  fides,  but  covered  with  a  roof.  This  room  is  about 
fifty  yards  1' ng,  and  thirty  broad.  In  the  middle  is  the 
/uhan's  throne,  which  is  a  wooden  chair  gilt,  over  which 
is  a  largii  canopy  of  gold  and  filver  brocade.  About  the 
room  are  planted  feven  or  eight  great  guns,  ill  mounted 
on  broken  carriages  j  but  ferve  neither  for  ornament,  nor 
defence. 

AtMatapoora,  which  is  fituatcd  about  ten  miles  from 
Catongee,  in  a  part  of  the  country  that  is  never  over- 
flowed, is  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Negaree,  who  has  a 
handfome  armory  crcfled  before  the  gates  of  liis  palace,  in 
which  are  depofiud  a  confiderable  nnmbcr  of  fire-arms, 
and  feveral  guns^  but  they  make  little  ufe  of  them. 

This  ifland  is  divided  into  feveral  petty  kingdoms,  be- 
fides  thofe  already  mentioned;  and  when  any  prince  be- 
comes more  powerful  than  th-;  reft,  he  frequently  brings 
:Vis  neighbour  intoalfate  of  dependance,  and  fometimes 
obtains  the  name  of  fultan,  or  king  of  the  whole  ifland. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  aie,  however,  not  fub- 
i'ft  to  any  of  the  r.  loorifli  fultans,  but  are  divided  into 
numerous  cir.ns  under  their  refpeflive  heads  ;  but  their 
manner  of  government  is  little  known  to  any  Europeans, 
we  fhall  therefore  confine  ourf  Ives  to  the  princes  of  the 
Mahometan  religion,  with  whom  our  merchants  fome- 
times convcrfc. 

Whoever  has  any  affairs  to  tranfa(S  with  the  fovereigns 
of  this  country,  ought  never  to  come  empty  handed,  for 
they  will  feluom  fuffer  any  foreigner  to  approach  them  till 
they  arc  informed  of  the  value  of  his  prclents,  and  then 
they  will  treat  him  accordingly. 

We  are  informed  by  captain  Beeckman,  that  when  he 
had  an  audience  of  the  fultan  Caytongee,  the  prince  of 
Negaree  introduced  him  into  the  council-chamber,  where 
he  was  dirciScd  to  fit  crofs-leggcd  on  a  carpet  about  ten 
or  twelve  feet  from  the  thri  ne  which  was  eretSted  in  the 
midft  of  the  room.  Scon  after  the  fultan  entered  in  a  kind 
of  veft,  with  di;;wcrs  I'omeching  like  thofe  of  our  rope- 
dancers  :  he  had  alfo  fcarlet  ftockings  and  flippers,  and 
over  all  a  lof  fe  gown  wrought  with  gold  and  filver;  and 
in  his  girdle  a  digger,  richly  fet  with  diamonds.  Before 
him  weie  carried  in  arms  two  beautiful  children,  one 
cloathed  in  fcarlet,  and  the  other  in  rich  yellow  filk,  with 
turbans  on  their  heads,  guarded  by  twelve  men  armed  with 
blunderbiifl'es  and  mufkets  ;  befides  twelve  more  armed 
with  fampits,  or  the  trunks  through  which  they  fiioot  their 
poifoned  dar's,  with  bayonets  fixed  at  the  end  of  their 
larnpits,  and  daggers  in  their  girdles. 

Upon  the  king's  entering  the  hall  of  audience,  the  Eng- 
liflimcn  inftantly  rofe  up  to  do  him  honour,  which  it  fecms 
was  the  greatcft  afFront  they  could  have  offered  him  ; 
but  their  ignorance  was  their  excufe.  His  fubjedts,  on 
the  contrary,  lifting  their  hands  to  their  heads  as  they 
fat  crofs-lcggcd,  fell  down  on  their  faces.  The  (ultan  fat 
filcnt  a  few  minutes,  fteadily  viewing  the  Englifli  gentle- 
men, then  thanked  them  for  their  prefent,  and  bad  them 
welcome,  telling  them  he  hoped  they  were  well  ufed  by 
his  fubjefts.  He  alfo  enquired  whether  their  fhips  belonged 
to  the  company,  which  they  denied,  from  the  apprehenfion 
that  if  thoy  axrknowledged  they  were,  they  (hould  be  ill- 
treated  on  that  account ;  for  he  had  before  thought  himfclf 
ill-treated  by  the  company's  fadtors,  and  therefore  cxprefl'cd 
his  refentment  on  that  account. 

They  were  afterwards  entertained  in  the  fuJtan's  palace  : 
the  difhes  were  of  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  fct  upon  a  car- 
pet without  any  linen.     They   had  above  fifty  diflies  of 
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boiled  and  broiled  fowls,  ftrong  broth  made  of  fifh  and 
flefli,  rice  coloured  with  turmeric,  hard  eggs,  the  flefh  of 
bufi'aloes,  and  venifon,  which  lait  was  excellent  and  well 
dreifed  ;  but  the  prince,  being  a  ftridt  obferver  of  the  law 
of  Mahomet,  treated  them  with  no  other  liquor  but  water. 
During  dinner-time  the  king's  mufic  played,  and  fome- 
times the  Englifh  trumpets,  with  which  he  was  highly 
pleafed  ;  and  after  dinner  little  tables  of  betel  and  areka 
were,  as  ufual,  brought  in. 

At  length  the  fultan,  ordering  the  mufic  to  play,  made 
a  fign  to  an  old  woman  who  fat  behind  with  a  white  wand 
in  her  hand,  and  who  immediately  ftriking  the  flcpor,  there 
inftantly  appeared  four  beautiful  girls  of  about  feventeen 
years  of  age,  with  golden  coronets  on  their  heai's,  and 
their  hair  falling  gracefully  with  a  feeming  negligence  on 
their  ihoulders.  Their  arms,  legs,  and  feet  were  bare, 
but  painted  of  a  light  yellow,  only  on  their  wrifts  and 
ancles  they  had  bracelets  of  gold  :  one  of  them  was  taller 
and  more  richly  dreifed  than  the  reft,  and  feemed  to  re- 
prefent  fome  princefs.  At  their  firft  entering  the  room 
they  proftrated  themfelves  on  their  faces  three  times  before 
the  throne,  after  which  they  arofe  and  fell  into  a  kind  of 
dance,  which  chiefly  confifted  in  twifting  their  bodies  in- 
to antic  or  lafcivious  poftures  ;  but  they  feldom  moved 
their  feet  from  the  floor.  This  diverfion  lafted  about  half 
an  hour,  when  having  again  proftrated  themfelves  three 
times  before  the  fultan,  they  withdrew. 


SECT.     V. 

The  Chinefe  alone  keep  Shops  at  Borneo.  The  Goods  proper 
to  be  Carried  thither  ;  and  fuch  as  may  with  mofi  Advantage 
he  pnrchafcd  in  that  IJland.  Their  IVcights  and  MeaJureSi 
and  the  Money  current  there. 

THE  Chinefe  are  the  only  people  in  this  ifland  who 
retail  goods  and  keep  (hops  :  thefe  are  chiefly  fur- 
nifhed  with  China  and  Japan-ware,  tea,  filks,  chints, 
calicoes,  betel,  and  drugs. 

The  goods  proper  to  be  carried  thither,  befides  dollars, 
are  guns  from  one  to  two  hundred  weight,  blundcrbufles, 
fmall-arms  with  brafs  mounting,  ordinary  horfe-piftols, 
gun-powder,  knives,  and  other  cutlery-wares,  except 
forks,  which  are  never  ufed  here.  Iron  and  fteel  bars, 
hangers,  the  fmalleft  fort  of  fpike  nails,  twenty-penny- 
nails,  grapplings  cf  about  forty  pounds  weight,  fheet- 
lead,  fliowy  calimancoes,  and  leather  boots,  clock-work, 
looking-glaffes,  and  fpedtacles. 

Pepper  is  the  principal  commodity  exported  from 
thence,  nnd  turns  to  the  beft  account.  Diamonds  may 
alfo  be  bought  to  advantage,  but  they  are  feldom  to  be 
met  with  at  the  port  of  Banjar  above  three  carats  weight. 
Gold  is  purchafed  here  by  giving  a  certain  number  of 
filver  dollars  for  the  weight  of  one  dollar  in  gold.  If  the 
natives  offer  gold  in  bars,  they  ought  to  be  cut  half 
through,  and  then  broke  and  touched  ;  for  they  will 
fometimes  fo  artfully  cover  a  bafe  metal  with  gold,  that 
if  it  be  cut  through  with  a  chifel,  it  will  draw  the  gold 
over  it,  and  the  fraud  remain  undifcovered. 

The  dragons  blood  produced  in  this  country  is  the  fineft 
in  the  world.  This  is  a  gum  that  iffues  from  a  tree  that 
bears  fruit  as  red  as  a  cherry.  That  gum  which  appears 
of  the  brighteft  colour,  after  its  being  rubbed  on  paper, 
is  the  bcft.  The  country  people  expofe  it  to  fale  in  drops 
of  about  an  inch  long,  every  piece  being  wrapt  up  in 
leaves  ;  but  the  buyer  ought  to  infift  upon  having  it 
without  them,  if  he  would  avoid  being  impofed  on.  The 
beft  is  fold  at  about  forty  dollars  the  pecul. 

Jambce  canes  arc  fold  for  four  dollars  ahundrt-d. 

Their  fine  monkey-bezoar  is  fold  for  abou;  rive  times 
its  weight  in  filver,  and  the  bcft  is  of  a  greenifh  colour. 
Thel'c  ftones  are  from  a  penny-weight  to  an  ounce,  and 
fometimes  more,  but  the  largeft  are  thought  to  be  goat- 
bezoar.  The  natii-es  make  a  compound,  which  fo  nearly 
refembles  the  right  bezoar-ftone,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dif- 
tinguifh  them.  The  way  to  difcover  whether  there  be 
any  fraud,  is  by  rubbing  white-lead,  lime,  or  chalk  on 
white  paper,  and  afterw.irds  rubbing  the  bezoar  upon  it  ^ 
and,  if  It  be  right,  it  will  give  the  white-lead  or  chalk  a 
grecnifli  caft.  The  beft  unrefined  camphire  is  alfo  faid  to 
be  produced  in  this  country.  '1  heir 
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Their  biid-nefts  are  alfo  efleemed  excellent,  and  are 
fold  for  ninety  or  a  hundred  dollars  the  pecul ;  thofethat 
are  white  and  clean  are  efteemed  the  beft.  They  are 
particularly  purchafed  by  the  votaries  of  Venus,  who 
imagine  that  this  food  infpires  them  with  frefli  vigour. 

BcRre  we  conclude  this  fe<Stion,  it  is  proper  to  obferve, 
that  if  they  barter  with  you,  there  is  no  rtlying  either  on 
their  famples  or  their  weights  ;  but  every  thing  mull  be 
thoroughly  examined  ;  for  the  Chinefe  have  taught  them 
to  be  fliarpers,  and  they  are  grown  almoft  as  expert  as  their 
snifters  :  nor  do  they  reckon  it  any  difgrace  if  they  are 
detected  in  attempting  to  over-reach  thofe  who  deal  with 
them. 


Their  ufual  meafure  is  the  gantoB,  which  contains 
about  a  Winchefter  gallon. 

Their  weights  are  the  cattee  and  the  pecul.  The  for- 
mer is  about  twenty-two  ounces,  and  therefore  a  hundred 
cattees  make  one  pecul,  or  one  hundred  thirty-two  pounds 
averdupnile  weight.  Their  lelTer  weights  are  the  tical,  the 
mas,  the  tela,  and  the  mattaboorong  :  three  mattaboorongs 
make  one  tela,  fix  telas  one  mas,  iixtcen  mafes  one  tical, 
and  one  tical  an  ounce  and  eight  penny-weights  Troy. 

The  only  money  current  amongft  them  are  dollars,  half 
dollars,  and  quarter  dollars,  except  their  ca(h,  which  con- 
firts  of  rings  of  bafe  metal  ftrung,  which  ferve  them  in 
purchafing  things  of  little  valae. 


G  H  A  P.      XII. 

Of*    the    Illand    of     SUMATRA. 


SECT.    I. 

Its  Sittititlon,  ExUnti  and  Climate.     Its    Mountains   and 
Minerah. 

THE  ifland  of  Sumatra  is  long  and  narrow,  ftretching 
in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  north-weft  to  the  fouth- 
ealt,  extending  from  five  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  lati- 
tude to  five  degrees  fouth,  and  from  the  ninety-third  to 
the  hundred  and  fourth  degree  of  longitude  from  London, 
and  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length  ;  but  is  only  from 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth,  the  fouth-eaft 
part  of  the  ifland  being  the  broadeft.  On  the  north-caft  lies 
the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  from  which  this  ifland  is  about 
eight  leagues  diltant.  Java  lies  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  is 
feparated  from  this  ifland  by  the  ftreights  of  Sunda,  and  to 
the  weftward  it  is  bounded  by  the  Great  Of  ean. 

The  air  of  this  ifland  is  very  unwholefome,  but  is  not 
fo  hot  as  fome  coinUries  at  a  diftance  from  the  line.  This 
is  attributed  to  the  cool  breezes  that  blow  from  the  fea, 
which  muft  produce  more  fenfible  eiFe£ls  on  account  of  the 
narrownefs  of  the  ifland.  It  may  be  added,  that  naturally 
the  air  is  not  fo  warm  in  countries  under  the  line,  and  a 
little  on  each  fide  of  it,  as  in  thofe  which  lie  towards  the 
tropics  ;  becaufe  in  the  laft  the  fun  in  fummer  ftays  longer 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  days  are  longer  than  the 
nights ;  but  here  the  da)  s  and  nights  being  equal,  the  fun 
always  rifing  at  fix  in  the  morning,  and  fetting  at  fix  in 
the  evening,  without  any  fenfible  difference,  the  heat  of 
the  air  and  the  earth  caufed  by  the  fun  in  the  day,  is 
cooled  by  the  length  of  the  night.  The  monfoons  are 
much  the  fame  as  in  the  other  countries  we  have  laft  de- 
fcribed,  oi.ly  the  rains  begin  fomething  fooner  than  they 
do  farther  northward,  and  they  are  no  where  more  violent, 
for  they  fomctimes  pour  down  for  three  or  four  days  to- 
gether without  intermiflion.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
Indies  where  thcfe  rain-,  during  the  wefiern  monfoons, 
are  attended  with  more  terrible  ftorms  of  thunder  and 
lichtning  ;  but  the  people,  being  ufed  to  them,  are  not 
much  aliirmtd,  but  bear  them  patiently,  and  are  feldom 
heard  to  complain  of  the  climate. 

This  ifi.nd  ftrctches  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north- 
weft,  and  a  long  ridge  of  mountains  extend  through  the 
middle  of  it  from  one  end  to  the  other  :  one  of  them, 
which  is  about  forty  miles  within  the  land  beyond  Ben- 
coolen,  is  above  a  mile  perpendicular.  ThoG  that  lie 
towards  the  weft  coaft  are  ftony,  but  produce  fmall  tree.'^, 
ihrubs,  r.nd  erafs  ;  and  towards  the  bottom  good  timber. 
In  ont  of  thefe  iflaiidi  is  a  volcano  that  almoft  continually 
cafts  out  flames.  The  champain  country  has  a  rich  deep 
mould  of  various  colours,  as  red,  grey,  and  black,  and  is 
well  watered  with  brooks  and  fmall  rivers,  but  none  that 
are  navigable  for  (hips  cf  burthen.  The  foil  about  Ben- 
coolen  and  Marlborough-lort  is  a  fertile  clay,  and  pro- 
duces very  high  grafs.  The  low-lands  clofe  to  the  f^a  are 
aimoll  one  continued  morafs,  producing  only  reeds,  cr 
grtat  hollow  bambeo  canes, 
it 


Gold,  tin,  copper,  and  lead,  appear  to  be  the  only  metals 
found  in  the  country;  and  the  former  is  as  plentiful  here 
as  in  any  part  of  Afia;  great  quantities  of  gold-Juft  being 
found  in  the  rivers  and  rivulets,  particularly  during  the 
time  of  the  weft  monfoon,  when  the  torrents  roll  with 
great  rapidity  from  the  mountains.  It  is  ufually  found  in 
duft  or  fmall  bits  weighing  from  half  a  grain  to  two  or 
three  pennyweights  ;  but  we  are  aflured  by  Mr.  Lockyer, 
that  he  faw  a  lump  as  it  came  from  the  mines  that  weighed 
an  ounce  ;  but  he  acknowledged  that  it  is  not  ufually 
found  in  fuch  large  pieces.  The  rock-goU,  as  it  is  called 
at  Achen,  is  known  by  its  brightnt-fs,  and  is  very  fine. 
The  gold-mines  are  probably  in  fome  mountains  towards 
the  middle  of  the  ifland  j  but  they  arc  aS  much  as  poffible 
concealed  from  foreigners,  no  European  having  ever  vifited 
them,  or  at  leaft  have  never  returned  from  thence.  But 
though  the  mountaineers  are  in  pofllflion  of  the  gold- 
mines, they  make  but  little  advantage  of  them.  They 
exchange  this,  rich  metal  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  flat 
country  at  a  low  price  for  rice,  cloathing,  tobacco, 
and  other  neceflaries  ;  while  the  fubjedts  of  Achen  and 
the  Malayans,  being  better  acquainted  with  its  \alue, 
make  extravagant  demands  of  all  the  foreigners  they  deal 
with  for  the  gold  they  bring  them  ;  and,  that  ftrangers 
may  have  no  inclination  to  penetrate  farther  into  the 
country,  and  eftablifh  a  trade  directly  with  the  moun- 
taineers, they  reprefent  them  as  the  moft  barbarous  and 
inhuman  canibals. 

In  the  mountains  all  forts  of  precious  ftones  are  to  be 
found,  with  the  value  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  but 
little  acquainted,  and  yet  will  not  allow  them  to  bf 
fought  after. 

SECT.     II. 

Of  the  Trees^  Fruits,  and  Plants  cf  Sujnatrn ;  with  a  particu» 
lar  Dcjcription  of  the  Pepfcr-Plant  and  Silk  Cctton-Trec. 
Of  the  Beajls.,  Reptiles,  Fowls,  and  I-iJJjes  of  that  Jfand. 

THE  inhabitants  have  very  confiderable  plantations  of 
fiigar-canes,  which  are  chiefly  cultivated  on  account 
ot  tlic  fpirits  they  cxtradt  from  them,  which  they  find 
to  be  of  great  advantage  in  fo  moift  an  air.  The  gardens 
are  furniflied  vs'ith  beans,  peas,  radiflics,  yams,  potators, 
pumpkins,  and  fevcral  kinds  of  pot-herbs  unknown  in 
Europe.  The  potatoes  are  three  or  four  inches  long, 
mealy,  and  of  a  fweet  tafte ;  they  arc  red  on  the  ouifide, 
and,  like  ours,  white  within.  But  the  only  grain  that 
grows  in  this  country  is  rice. 

Here  are  found  nioft  of  the  fruits  to  be  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  India  in  great  perfcftion  ;  as  pine-appk'9,  plan- 
tains, limes,  oranges,  citrons,  cocoa-nuts,  pomegranates, 
mangtics,  durions,  guavas,  the  mangoftecn,  the  pumple- 
nofe,  &c; 

The  mangoftcen,  which   is  eftccmed   a  moft  delicious 

fruit,  rtfembks  in  its  form  the  pomegranate,  but  is  lefs  ; 

it  the 
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the  outfide  rind,  or  fliell,  is  thicker  than  that  of  the  pome- 
granate, but  fotter,  and  of  a  dark  red  ;  the  infide  is  of  a 
deep  crimfon,  where  the  fruit  confifts  of  four  or  five  cloves 
about  the  lize  of  a  man's  thumb,  as  white  as  milk,  and 
very  foft  and  juicy  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  each  is  a  fmali 
itcne. 

The  pumplenofe  is  alfo  a  very  fine  fruit,  and  has  an 
agreeable  tafte  ;  it  is  bigger  than  the  largeft  orange,  and 
has  a  thick  tender  rind.  The  infide  contaiirS  abundance 
of  feeds  of  the  fize  of  a  barley-corn,  and  full  of  juice;  but 
it  has  no  partitions  like  the  orange. 

The  moft  valuable  plant,  with  refpeiSt  to  commerce, 
produced  in  this  ifland,  is  that  of  pepper,  which  grows  in 
a  flat  foil,  and  is  planted  by  a  thorny  tree,  round  which 
it  creeps  and  winds  like  ivy,  which  it  refembles  in  its 
leaf,  thoush  it  is  fomething  larf^er,  and  of  a  piler  green. 
Having  run  up  a  confuierable  height,  the  twigs  ok  which 
the  beirics  hang  bend  down,  and  the  fruit  appears  in 
clufters  nearly  as  large  as  hunches  of  grapes,  and  of  much 
the  fame  figure;  but  are  diftind  like  our  currants  or  elder- 
berries. They  produce  no  fruit  till  the  third  or  fourth 
year  ;  after  which  they  bear  for  he  three  following  years 
lix  or  feven  pound  weight  of  pepper.  In  the  three  next 
years  they  dtcrcafe  one-third,  both  in  the  quantity  and 
fize  of  the  pepper,  and  thus  continue  decreafing  for  four 
or  five  years  longer.  When  the  plant  begins  to  bear,  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  through  which  it  creeps,  muff  be  iopped 
ofF,  left  they   intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun,  which  this 

filant  {lands  moft  in  need  of.  When  the  clufleis  of  the 
ruit  are  foimed,  care  muft  alfo  be  taken  to  fupport  them 
with  poles,  left  the  branches  fhould  be  drawn  down  by 
their  weight.  The  plants  fhould  likewifc  be  pruned  after 
the  fruit  IS  gathered,  to  prevent  their  growing  too  high, 
and  bearing  the  Icfs  fruit. 

The  pt])pcr-plant  h.is  commonly  a  white  flower  in 
Apiil,  which  knots  in  June;  and  the  next  month  the 
fruit  being  green  and  large,  the  natives  make  a  rich  pickle 
of  it,  by  fteeping  it  in  vinegar.  In  Odfober  it  is  red,  in 
November  it  begins  to  grow  black,  and  in  December  it  is 
ail  over  black,  and  confcquently  ripe.  This  is  generally 
the  cafe,  though  in  fome  places  it  is  ripe  fooner. 

The  fruit  being  ripe,  they  cut  ofF  the  clufters,  and  dry 
them  in  the  fun,  till  the  berries  fall  off  the  ftalk,  which, 
iiotwithftanding  the  exceffive  heat,  it  docs  not  do  in  lefs 
than  fifteen  days;  during  which  the  ciuflers  are  turned 
from  fide  to  fide,  and  covered  up  by  night.  Some  of  the 
berries  neither  change  red  nor  black,  but  continue  white  : 
thtfe  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  fold  at  double  the  price  of 
the  other.  But  the  inhabitants,  finding  that  foreigners 
want  tliem  fur  the  fame  ufe,  have  difcovered  a  way  of 
whitening  the  others  by  taking  them  while  they  are  red, 
and  wafliing  oft' the  red  fkin  with  water  and  (and,  fo  that 
nothing  remains  but  the  heart  of  the  pepper,  which  is 
white.  Nothing  can  be  kept  neater  than  thofe  pepper 
plantations,  no  rubbifli,  not  lb  much  as  a  ftick  or  ftraw 
is  to  be  found  upon  the  ground  ;  and  if  it  happens  to  be 
a  dry  fcafon,  they  arc  indefatigable  in  watering  the  plants, 
almort  their  vvhnlc  fubfiftcnce  depending  on  the  crop. 

Cotton  and  cabbage-trees  alfo  grow  here,  though 
they  arc  not  very  common  ;  and  near  the  city  of  Achen 
the  filk  cotton-tree  flourillicj.  Thefc  trees  are  large,  and 
have  a  fmooth  afli-colourcd  rind,  and  are  generally  full  of 
fruit,  which  hangs  down  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs  like 
purfcs  three  or  four  inches  long.  No  tree  can  grow  more 
legulur  and  uniform  ;  the  lower  branches  being  always 
the  largeft  and  longcft,  anJ  the  upper  gradually  kflenin^ 
to  the  top.  When  the  cotton  is  ripe,  the  ci  ds  drop  off 
the  tree,  for  the  cotton  is  fo  fliort,  that  it  is  not  thought 
Worth  gathering,  though  they  will  fometimes  rake  the 
pains  to  pick  it  off  the  ground  to  ftuft' their  quilts  with. 

In  the  woods  they  have  oaks,  and  other  large  limber 
frees,  ftraight,  tall,  and  fit  for  any  ufcs  j  but  few  of  them 
are  known  in  Europe. 

Scarce  any  country  alTords  more  canes  and  bamboos, 
particularly  near  Jamby,  where  are  found  thofe  fine  taper 
walking-canes  called  dragons-blood. 

In  this  ifland  is  alfoj/ound  the  plant  called  bang,  which 
very  much  relcmblts  hemp  ;  they  mfufc  it  in  their  liquors 
when  they  would  raife  their  fpirits,  and  it  haj  much  the 
fame  clFcils  as  opium. 


The  animals  found  in  this  ifland  are  a  fmali  kind  ot 
horfcs,  elephants,  buffaloes,  goats,  hogs,  deer,  bullocks, 
and  hog-deer,  Tiiis  laft  is  an  animal  fomething  larger 
than  a  rabbet,  the  head  refembles  that  of  a  hog,  and  its 
fiiaiiks  and  feet  are  like  thofe  of  the  deer.  The  bezoar- 
ftone  found  in  this  animal  has  been  valued  at  ten  times  its 
weight  in  gold  :  it  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  fmooth  oo 
the  outfidc,  and  the  firff  coat  being  taken  oft",  it  appears  ftill 
darker,  with  ftrings  running  underneath  the  coat ;  it  will 
fwim  on  the  top  of  the  water.  If  it  be  infufcd  in  any 
liquid,  it  makes  it , extremely  bitter  :  the  virtu;s  ufually 
attributed  to  this  ftone  are  cleanfingthe  flomach,  crratin^* 
an  appetite,  .-.nd  fweetening  the  blood. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  ot  wild  hearts,  as  tvgers,  wild 
boars,  and  mnnkies  :  they  have  alio  poicupnts^  and 
fquirrcls,  which  aieefteemed  good  eating  ;  there  are  like- 
wiie  aligators,  lizards,  guanoes,  and  feveral  forts  ot  fnakes 
and  feipents,  with  ants,  mufketoes,  and  other  t!"oublefome 
infects. 

They  have  ^reat  plenty  of  dunghill-fowls  and  uucks, 
and  theircockb  .  le  iiti  cnrvd  the  hugelt  in  the  world.  la 
the  woods  are  wild  pigeons,  and  coves  of  feveral  forts, 
with  parrots,  paroqucis,  and  mackaws;  and  a  great  variety 
of  fmali  birds  different  from  ours,  and  diftinguifhed  by 
the  beauty  of  th.-ir  co'ours. 

They  have  great  plenty  of  fea  and  river  fifh  fo  that  twa 
or  three  nets  and  a  b^iat  will  procure  a  man  a  very  comfor- 
table livelihood  :  they  have  alfo  a  way  of  catc  hing  nfh,  by 
fixing  a  wooden  grate  at  the  mouth  of  the  fmali  brooks  and 
creeks  at  high  water,  and  this  detaining  the  fifli  that  have 
entered  the  creeks,  they  take  them  when  the  tide  ebbs  out. 
Among  other  fifli  they  have  mullets,  cat-fiOi,  cells,  old- 
wives,  craw-fifh,  fhiimps,  oyfters,  and  green  turtle,  with 
feveral  other  kinds  not  known  in  Europe. 


SECT,     III. 

0/the  diffivcnt  Inhabitants  of  Sumatra ,  their  Pirfons,  I^'ff't 
Food,  Cujicms,  Manners,  and  iikill  in  nuchutiic  Arts.    ■ 

THE  inhabitants  of  this  country  confift  of  two  diffe- 
rent people.  Thofe  of  the  inland  mountainous 
parts  are  the  original  natives,  and  like  thofe  of  the  other 
iflands,  are  Pagans;  while  thofe  on  the  coaft  are  of  the 
Mahometan  religion,  and  probably  came  from  Arabia 
and  Perfia. 

As  to  the  Malayans,  who  inhabit  the  coaft,  they  are 
generally  faid  to  be  proud  and  lazy,  and  like  the  Spa- 
niards, have  molt  of  their  bu Unci's  done  by  foreigners  ; 
for  they  fcldom  apply  themfelves  to  cultivate  their  grounds, 
or  to  improve  in  any  mechanic  arts. 

They  are  of  a  fwarthy  complexion,  and  their  features 
not  very  engaging.  Their  faces  pretty  nearly  refemble 
thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  iflands  we  have 
already  defcribed.  They  have  black  eyes,  and  ftraight 
black  iiair,  with  high  cheek  bones,  and  little  nofes.  They 
arc  of  a  middle  ftature,  ftraight,  and  well  limbed,  and, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  moft  hot  countries,  Imear  them- 
felves with  oil,  which  is  probably  intended  to  clofe  up 
their  pores,  and  prevent  that  profufe  perlpiration  which 
would  exhauft  their  ftrength  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  prefejrve 
'  them  from  being  bit,  or  ftung  by  the  infedts,  which  are 
ever  troublefonie  in  h  t  countries. 

Some  of  them  wear  caps  of  woollen  cloth  juft  fitted  to 
their  heads,  but  they  more  generally  lie  a  piece  of  blue  or 
white  linnen  about  their  heads,  letting  the  ends  hang 
down,  and  leaving  no  other  covering  for  the  top  of  their 
heads,  but  their  hair,  part  of  which  falls  upon  their  flioul- 
ders.  The  poorer  fort  wear  only  a  cloth  about  their  loins, 
to  cover  what  modcfty  teaches  them  to  conceal ;  but  peo- 
ple of  rank  have  a  kind  of  drawers,  and  a  piece  of  filk  or 
calicoc  thrown  loofe  about  their  bodies.  They  alfo  wear 
a  fort  of  wooden  clogs  or  fandals,  when  in  their  towns  ; 
bat  they  all  travel  bare-foot. 

Their  ordinary  food,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  is  rice 
and  filh;  but  the  people  who  can  aft'ord  it,  alfo  eat  fowls, 
veniioii,  buffaloe  beef,  mutton,  and  goats  flcfh.  They 
feaf'on  their  meat  very  high  with  pepper,  garlic,  and  oni- 
ons, and  generally  colour  their  rice  yellow  with  turmeric. 
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Their  buftaloe  bee  is  very  coarfe  food,  and  the  little  fat 
that  is  upon  it  is  as  yellow  as  faffroi).  When  their  meat 
has  hung  a  few  hours  in  the  market  it  turns  black,  and 
is  litile  better  than  carrion  :  their  fowls  and  mutton  are 
alfo  dry  and  infipid  ;  and  though  pork  is  the  beft  meat 
they  have,  there  are  but  few  hogs,  'f'heir  venifon,  how- 
ever, is  pretty  good,  efpecially  the  hog-deer,  which  we 
have  juft  defcribcd,  for  its  flefh  is  as  white  as  a  chicken. 
Tlieir  ducks  are  alfo  much  better  than  their  hind  fowls. 
They  have  a  kind  of  liquid  butter  like  oil,  brou{;ht  from 
Bengal,  which  is  faid  to  be  made  of  buffaloes  niilk,  and 
mixed  with  hogs  lard  ;  with  this  they  butter  their  rice. 
They  have  alfo  mangoes  and  other  fruits  pickled  when 
green. 

Their  meat  is  ferved  up  in  filver,  brazen,  or  earthen 
veirels,-according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  malfer  of  the 
houfe,  and  is  always  either  boiled  or  broiled,  and  cut  into 
fmall  pieces,  and  as  they  ufe  onlv  their  lingers  in  e..ting, 
they  wafh  bi>th  before  and  after  their  meals. 

They  ufually  drink  fair  water  or  tea  ;  but  they  have 
likewife  palm  wine,  and  toddy,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
cut  branches  of  the  cocoa-tiee  :  they  likewife  drink  the 
foft  liquor  found  on  the  infide  of  young  cocoa  nuts, 
which  is  very  cooling  and  pleafant  ;  arrack  is  alfo  very 
eommon  here. 

The  natives  are  as  fond  of  chewing  betel  and  areka, 
and  of  taking  opiurri,  as  thofe  of  the  other  iflands  already 
mentioned.  They  alfo  take  bang,  which  raifes  the  fpirits 
almoft  as  foon  as  opium  ;  this  plant,  which  refembles 
hemp,  they  infufe  in  their  liquors.  Tobacco  is  feldom 
fmoked  in  pipes,  but  a  leaf  of  it  being  rolled  up  to  ahout 
the  length  and  thicknefs  of  a  man's  finger,  is  lighted  at 
one  end,  and  fmoked  at  the  other,  till  about  two  thirds 
of  it  is  confumed,  and  then  it  is  thrown  away.  They 
feldom  drink  when  they  fmoke. 

Like  other  Afiatics,  they  fit  crofs-legged  on  the  floor  at 
their  meals,  and  whenever  they  meet  to  converfe  with  each 
other.  Their  ordinary  falutions  are  performed  by  lifting 
up  one  or  both  hands  to  their  head  ;  but  before  the  great, 
they  proftrate  themfelves  with  their  faces  to  the  ground. 

The  people  are  immoderately  fond  of  gaming,  both  with 
cards  and  dice,  which  were  probably  introduced  by  the 
Chinefe  ;  as  they  are  alfo  of  cock-fighting.  Inftead  of 
trimming  their  cocks,  they  produce  them  with  all  their 
gay  plumage,  and  faften  fuch  fharp  inftruments  to  their 
heels,  of  the  Ihape  and  length  of  the  blade  of  a  penknife, 
that  the  battle  is  over  in  :in  inftant,  one  ftroke  frequently 
bringing  dov/n  the  ftouteft  cock.  They  flake  their  whole 
fortunes  upon  one  of  thefe  battles  ;  but  the  conqueft  is 
not  admitted,  unlefs  the  viftor  peck  or  flrike  his  enemy 
after  he  has  difpatched  him ;  for  if  he  does  not  they  draw 
ftakes. 

Stag-hunting  is  one  of  the  chief  of  their  rural  fports  : 
the  g^me  is  rouzed  by  I'ome  little  yelping  dogs,  and  the 
huntfinen,  who  are  almoft  naked,  run  it  down  on  foot, 
darting  their  lances  at  the  deer,  when  they  come  within 
their  reach.  One  of  our  governors  of  Bcncoolen  relates, 
that  the  company's  flaves  being  one  day  feeking  for  game, 
inftead  of  a  flag,  happened  to  roufe  a  tyger,  who  coming 
behind  one  of  them,  leaped  upon  him,  and  with  his 
claws  tore  the  poor  fellow's  flefh  off  his  back,  and  the 
calves  of  his  legs,  in  a  terrible  manner;  but  the  brave 
fellow  fuddenly  turning,  piereed  the  beaft  with  his  lance, 
as  did  fome  of  the  reft  of  his  fellow  flaves  with  theirs,  and 
though  they  did  not  quite  kill  him,  he  was  glad  to  retire 
with  feveral  Ianc6s  in  his  body.  The  wounded  flave  was 
brought  to  the  fort  fo  mangled,  that  his  recovery  was 
thought  impoffible ;  but  being  of  a  if  rong  conftitution,  and 
ufed  to  a  temperate  life,  his  wounds  were  foon  healed. 

Elephants,  hoifes,  and  bufi'aloes,  are  fometimes  ufed 
for  carriage  ;  but  they  commonly  etnplov  porters,  when 
they  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  navigable  river,  and 
for  the  moft  part  travel  on  fuor. 

Their  mechanics  are,  in  general,  but  indifferent  work- 
Hien,  their  carpenters,  indeed,  will  run  up  one  of  their 
cane  tenements  in  a  few  days  ;  but  both  the  model  and 
material;  being  always  the  fame,  this  requires  but  little 
ingenuity. 

Their  fiving  proas  are  the  moft  admired  of  any  of  their 
workmanfhip  ;  they  are  very  long,  but  fo  narrow,  that 
two  men  cannot  ft^ud  a-breaft  in  any  part  of  theoi.   1  he 
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keel  IS  only  a  large  tree  hollowed,  and  the  fides,  are 
raifed  with  a  plank  about  three  feet  above  it,  and  each 
end  left  as  fharp  as  poffible,  the  keel  projeding  bevond 
the  other  part  of  the  veffel,  though,  when  loaded,  'it  is 
quite  under  water.  Inftead  of  a  rudder  thev  ftcer  with  a 
long  piece  of  wood  not  broader  than  one's  hand.  Thefe 
veflels  carry  a  great  fail,  and  have  outlayers  on  each  fide, 
with  planks  of  light  wood  at  the  ends,  and  when  it  blows 
hard,  they  fend  out  a  man  or  two  to  fit  at  the  extremity 
of  the  windward  outlayer  to  keep  the  veftel  from  overfot- 
ing.  Thus  managed,  they  will  bear  the  greateft  fca ; 
anJ  when  an  Englifli  jjinnace,  with  two  i'ails,  makes  five 
miles  an  hour,  thete  will  run  ten  or  twelve  ;  however 
they  are  never  ufed  but  in  fifiiing,  or  to  fail  to  fome 
neighbouring  ifland.  They  have  larger  proas  that  carry 
fourteen  or  fiiftecn  ton,  with  which  they  tr.;de  to  Siam, 
Malacca,  Pegu,  and  other  places ;  but  they  have  no 
large  ftiips  or  vcffeJs  of  force. 

They  have  alfo  blackfmiths,  but  their  work  is  not  much 
admired,  and  their  tavlors  are  (rili  greater  b.inglers.  The 
Chinefe  are  the  beft  mechanics  among  them.  Some  of 
that  nation  live  at  Achcn  all  the  year  round  ;  but  there 
ufually  arrives  ten  or  twelve  fail  of  Chinefe  ftiips  in  June, 
with  great  quantities  of  rice,  and  all  forts  of  merchandize. 
Th^-le  take  up  a  whole  ftreet  at  the  end  of  the  town  next 
the  fea.  With  this  fleet  come  over  various  kinds  of  me- 
chanics, as  carp'.  nttrs,  joiners,  and  painters,  who  imme- 
diately fct  themfelves  to  work,  making  chefts  of  drawers, 
cabin  ts,  t?bles,  and  all  forts  of  toys  and  utenfils,  which 
are  prefently  expofed  to  fale  ;  fo  that  for  two  or  three 
months  this  part  of  the  town  is  like  a  fair,  all  manner  of 
people  reforting  thither.  If  the  Chinefe  can  meet  chap- 
men to  their  minds,  they  will  even  fell  their  (hips  too, 
referving  only  fo  many  as  arc  neceflary  to  c.irry  them 
home.  But  though  the  people  of  Sumatra  are,  in  general, 
(uch  indifferent  inec.i.mics,  there  is  hardly  any  great  maa 
or  even  a  fovereign  prince,  upon  the  welt  coa!t,  but  learns 
lome  handicraft  trade  :  their  favourite  employment  is  that 
of  a  goldfmith,  in  which  thev  excel,  for  the  people  are 
very  expert  in  making  all  forts  of  gold  plate  with  very  few 
torls,  and  yet  with  fuch  extraordinary  dexterity,  that 
whatever  is  of  their  workmanfhip,  fells  at  a  very  higli 
price  throughout  the  Indies. 

The  old  women  are  the  only  phyficians.  Some  of  thefe 
have  obferved  the  nature  of  their  fimples  and  drugs,  and 
found  their  fkill  on  their  own  experince.  The  flux  is  the 
moft  common  diftemptr  in  thefe  countries,  and  the  moft 
tatal  to  foreigners  ;  there  are  however  many  kinds  of  fruit 
and  herbs  that  would  be  of  fervice  to  the  Europeans, 
were  they  to  take  them  when  firif  feized  by  this  diftemper; 
particularly  the  guavas  and  pomagranates  :  they  fliould 
alio  avoid  being  too  free  with  fome  other  fruits,  or  with 
unboiled  water,  and  flierbert  is  ftill  more  unwholefomc. 
There  is  alfo  a  diilemper  called  the  ivlortcluchin,  or  a 
perpetual  vomiting  and  loofenefs,  which  frequently  pro- 
ceeds from  too  plentiful  meals,  and  fuddenly  carries  oiT 
the  patient;  but  dropfies,  the  gout,  and  the  llone,  are 
feldom  heard  of  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

All  their  learning  confifts  in  wiiting,  reading,  and 
fome  traditional  accounts  of  their  hiflory  and  religion. 
The  Mahometans,  who  poffcCs  the  greateft  part  of  the 
ifland,  generally  fpeak  and  write  the  Malayan  tongue; 
but  there  are  i'ome  ofticts  of  their  reli^inn  in  Arabic,  and 
thsre  are  fchools  at  Achen  where  the  children  are  taught 
the  langu-iges.  The  inhabitants  of  the  rno'.int.iins  have  n. 
languaoe  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  as  the  Malayans  write 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  the  mountaineers  write 
like  us,  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  and  inftead  of 
pen,  ink,  and  pap^r,  write,  or  rather  i  ngrave,  with  a 
fliarp  pencil  on  the  fmooth  outfide  of  a  bamboo  ;  but  the 
Malayans  ufe  ink,  and  write  upon  a  thin  brownifh  paper 
that  will  hirdly  bear.  They  nre  very  indifFcrent  accon.p- 
tants  ;  but  the  B.mians  and  Guzarats,  who  rcfide  arnoug 
them,  and  whom  ihey  employ  when  they  have  any  confi- 
dcrable  accounts  to  fettle,  ate  faid  to  be  a  match  for  any 
European, 

The  gre  itt  ft  p.Trt  of  the  people  arc  M.ihometa-ns,.  but 
they  are  noj  fo  zealous  as  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the 
woild.  Their  mofqucs  are  mean  and  poorly  built ;  at  A- 
ihen,  however,  they  are  of  brick  or  ftone  ;  but  in  the 
fouthcrn  part  of  the  ifland  they  are  hardly  to  be  diftinguifti- 
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ed  from  the  common  houfes.  Yet  their  priefts,  Snd  pat- 
ticularly  the  cady  or  high-priefl  at  Achen,  is  held  in  high 
veneration,  and  they  fecm  to  have  a  great  hand  In  con- 
duiliiig  the  affairs  of  flate. 

Polygamy  and  concubinage  are  allowed  here,  as  in 
other  Mahometan  countries  ;  but  the  prieft  muft  be  con- 
fulted,  he  being  efteemed  the  only  judgeof  its  expediency  ; 
for  as  he  at  firit  ratifies  the  contract,  none  but  one  of  the 
fame  order  is  allowed  to  diflblve  it. 


S  E  C  T.    IV. 

A  Defer ipticn  «f  the  City  of  Achen,  with  film  Account  of  the 
Palace.  A  diver  ihig  Incident,  Jhevjing  the  jagacity  of  an 
elephant, 

ACHEN,  or  Achem,  the  mod  confiderable  port  of  the 
ifland,  and  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
fame  name,  is  fituated  at  the  north-weft  end  of  Sumatra, 
in  five  degrees,  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  ftands 
in  a  plain  furrounded  with  woods  and  marfhes  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  diflant  from  the  fca,  near  a  pleafant  rivulet. 
It  is  an  open  town,  without  either  wall  or  mote,  in  the 
middle  of  which  flands  the  king's  palace.  This  is  of  an 
oval  form,  about  a  mile  and  a  halt  in  circumference,  en- 
compafTed  by  a  mote  twenty-five  feet  broad,  and  as  many 
deep,  and  by  great  banks  of  earth  well  planted  with  reeds 
and  canes,  that  grow  to  a  prodigious  height  and  thick- 
nefs.  Thcfe  cover  the  palace,  and  render  it  in  a  manner 
inacceflibie;  they  are  continually  green,  and  not  eafily  fet 
oh  fire.  The  gates  are  not  defended  by  a  ditch  and  draw- 
bridge, but  only  by  a  ftone  wall. about  ten  feet  high,  that 
fupports  a  terras  on  which  fome  gums  are  planted.  A 
fmall  rivulet  lined  with  ftone  runs  through  the  middle  of 
the  palace,  and  has  fteps  leading  to  the  bottom,  for  the 
convenience  of  bathing. 

Four  gates,  and  as  many  courts,  are  to  be  pafTed  before 
you  can  reach  the  royal  apartments.  In  fome  of  the  outer 
courts  are  the  magazines,  and  the  elephants;  but  the  in- 
ward courts  are  hardly  ever  entered  by  foreigners,  or 
fvoi  by  the  natives,  fo  that  no  juft  defcription  can  be 
p.iven  of  them.  The  avenues  to  this  palace  or  caftle,  as 
it  is  fometimes  called,  are  well  defended  by  nature  ;  for 
all  the  country  round  Achen  is  full  of  rivulctr,  marfhes, 
and  thick  woods  of  bamboos,  which  are  in  a  manner  im- 
penetrable, and  very  hard  to  cut.  Several  little  forts  are 
alfo  ere£lid  at  proper  diftanccs  in  the  marfhes,  where 
guards  are  planted  to  prevent  any  furprife.  Some  authors 
tell  us,  that  in  tlie  king's  magazines  are  depofitcd  a  nume- 
rous artillciy,  and  a  multitude  of  fire-arms  ;  but, that  his 
"reatelt  llrength  confifts  in  his  elephants,  who  are  trained 
up  to  trample  upon  fire,  and  to  ftand  unmoved  at  the  re- 
port of  a  cannon. 

The  city  contains  feven  or  eight  thoufand  houR-s,  which 
arc  not  contiguous,  every  peifon's  dwelling  being  encom- 
pafRd  by  pales  at  fome  yards  diftancc  (rom  it,  except  in 
two  or  three  of  the  principal  ftrects  where  the  markets 
iirc  kept,  and  alfo  in  the  Chincfc  and  European  ftreets, 
where  the  inhabitants  chufe  to  live  pretty  clofe  together, 
the  better  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  thieves  with 
which  this  city  is  much  infefted. 

Moft  of  the  houfes  are  built  upon  pofts  nine  or  ten  feet 
above  the  ground,  to  fccurc  them  fiom  the  annual  in- 
undations. The  fides,  floors,  and  partitions  are  all  of 
fplit  cacie,  or  bamboo,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  i)al- 
meto  h  aves ;  but  to  fave  the  beft  of  their  goods  from  fire, 
they  have  a  warchoufc  of  brick  or  iloiie  in  the  form  of  an 
oven,  and  as  large  as  an  ordinary  room.  'I'lic  entrance  is 
rot  .ibovc  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  very  narrow,  and 
they  have  a  large  ftrtnc  ready  fitted  to  Itop  it  up  iij  cafe  of 
fires,  vvhirh  often  happen,  and  fpread  with  fuch  fury 
through  thcfe  fiight  buiidin;:?,  thar  they  have  hardly  time 
to  ^x^<:  themfelves. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  mofques  in  the  city  built 
with  (lone,  and  roofed  witli  tile;  but  they  are  neither 
large  ngr  lofty,  nor  have  any  towers  or  fteeplcs  belonging 
to  them.  Befidcs  the  natives,  the  city  is  inhabited  by 
the   DuMrti,    Danes,  Ponuguefe,    Guzarats,   and   Chi- 


nefe,   of  whom  the  latter  are   the  moft  numeroiisj  and 
carry  on  a  confiderable  trade. 

Elephants  are  very  plentiful  in  this  city,  and  captairt 
Hamilton  obferves,  that  in  1702,  he  faw  ont  that  had 
been  kept  there  above  a  hundred  years  ;  but  by  report  was 
then  three  hundred  years  old  ;  he  was  about  eleven  feet 
high,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  fagacity, 
as  an  inftance  of  which  he  relates  a  comical  piece  of  re- 
venee  he  took  on  a  taylor.  In  the  year  1692,  fays  he, 
a  fhTp  called  the  Dorothy,  commanded  by  captain  Thwaits, 
called  at  Achen  for  refrcflinients,  and  two  Englifh  gen- 
tlemen in  that  city  went  aboard  to  furnifh  themfelves 
with  what  European  neceffaries  they  had  occafion  for,  and 
amoneft  other  things,  bought  fome  Norwich  ftufFs  for 
cloaths,  and  there  being  no  Englifh  taylor  to  be  had, 
they  employed  a  Surar,  who  kept  a  fhop  in  the  great  mar- 
ket place,  and  had  commonly  fix  or  ten  workmen  fewin-T 
in  his  fhop.  It  was  the  elephant's  cuftom  to  reach  in  his 
trunk  at  doors  or  windows  as  he  pafl'ed  along  the  fide  of 
the  ftreet,  as  begging  for  the  decayed  fruits  and  roots, 
which  the  inhabitants  generally  gave  him. 

One  morning  as  he  was  going  to  the  river  to  be  wafhed, 
with  his  rider  c-n  his  back,  bechanced  to  put  his  trunk  in 
at  this  taylor's  window,  and  the  taylor,  inftead  of  giving 
him  what  he  wanted,  pricked  him  with  his  needle.^  The" 
elephant  feemed  to  take  no  notice  of  the  affront :  but 
went  calmly  on  to  the  river,  and  was  wafiied;  after  v/hich 
he  troubled  the  water  with  one  of  his  fore  feet,  and  then 
fucked  up  a  good  quantity  of  the  dirty  water  into  his 
trunk,  and  pafTing  unconcernedfy  along  the  fame  fide  of 
the  ftreet,  where  the  taylor's  fhop  wps,  he  put  in  his 
trunk  at  the  window,  and  blew  his  nofe  on  the  taylor 
with  fuch  a  force  and  quantity  of  water,  that  the  poor 
taylor  and  his  journeymen,  were  blown  ofi' the  table  i!-,«y 
worked  un,  almoft  frightened  out  of  their  fenfes  ;  but  the 
Englifh  gentlemen  had  their  cloaths  fpoiled  by  the  ele- 
phant's comical,  but  innocent  revenge. 


SECT.     V. 

Of  the  Government  of  Achen,  and  the  other  Paris  cf  iht 
Ijiand  of  Sumatra.  The  Revenues  of  the  Princ-s.  The 
Arms  ujed  by  the  yddiers,  and  the  Punifmunts  infixed  on 
Criminals  at  Achen. 

TH  E  mofl  ancient  accounts  we  have  of  the  ifle  of  Su- 
matra, mention  its  being  divided  into  a  multitude 
ot  little  kingdoms,  and  principalities,  which  when  the  Eu- 
ropeans firft  arrived  there,  vv'ere  molHy  united  under  the 
king  of  Achen  ;  but  that  the  king  of  Bantam,  in  the  ifland 
of  Java,  claimed  the  fovereignty  over  fome  diftridts  on 
the  fouth  coaft  of  Sumatra,  and  particularly  of  Jamby  and 
Palambam  ;  whofe  governors,  however,  itill  enjoyed  the 
title  of  Pangarans,  or  fovereign  princes,  and  continued  in 
the  adminiltration  of  their  relpedtive  gc:vernmcnts,  though 
fubjeci  to  the  controul  of  the  king  of  Bantam. 

The  feveial  kingdoms  and  ftates  in  this  ifland  feem  to 
be  very  differently  conftituted,  and  moft  of  them  have 
experienced  great  revolutions  and  alterations  in  the  lafl 
century. 

We  fhall  begin  with  the  kingdom  of  Achen,  which  is 
by  far  the  mc  It  confiderable,  and  inclu^^es  all  the  northern 
part  of  the  ifland.  Some  travellers  fay,  that  this  is  a 
ml.xed,  and  others  that  it  is  an  unlimited  mon.'.rchy;  fome 
that  it  is  governed  by  a  man,  and  others  that  none  btit 
women  are  fuft'ered  to  reign.  That  thev  have  not  always 
been  governed  by  queens  is  evident  from  the  letters  fent  by 
their  kings  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James  I.  and  ic 
appears  moft  likely  that  they  have  been  governed  by  both, 
and  that  the  fex  is  no  bar  to  the  fucceflion.  In  this  king- 
dom are  twelve  gran  cayas,  or  great  lords,  who  cxercife 
fovereign  authority  in  their  feveral  diftriifts,  and  yet  aie  iri 
fome  refpcdts  fubjedt  to  the  king,  and  are  the  principal 
officers  of  his  court.  Thefc  oran  cayas  have  fometimes 
depofed  the  king,  cletfted  another,  and  retrained  his  au- 
thority. At  other  times  the  regal  power  has  pr.-vailed, 
ajul  tiic  oran  cayas  been  ajaflinated  or  made  dependant  011 
the  court ;  and  then  the  prince  v\as  abfolu:e.     As  to  th« 
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eldeft  fon's  fuccceJing  to  the  throne,  this  does  not  feem 
to  be  much  regarded  by  the  Eaftern  princes,  wha  gene- 
rally difpofe  of  their  crowns  to  which  of  their  children 
they  think  fit,  whether  he  be  the  fon  of  a  wife  or  a  concu- 
bine :  though  this  Ibmetimes  occafions  a  ftrugnle  after 
their  death,  but  that  competitor  who  can  make  the  ^rfeatefl: 
intereft  among  the  pcrfons  of  higheft  diftindlion  ufually 
carries  it,  and  hence  the  crown  is  frequently  thought  to 
be  elfttive. 

The  king  of  Achen  is  reprefented  by  fome  authors  as 
the  moflvoluptuous  prince  in  the  world  ;  his  palace  is  filled 
with  an  ir.credihle  number  of  women  :  fome  remain  con- 
tinually about  his  perfon,  either  to  cool  and  refrefh  the  air 
with  large  fans,  to  amufe  him  with  their  converfation,  to 
divert  hmi  with  their  fongs,  or  to  fatisfy  his  defires. 
There  are  about  thirteen  hundred  in  the  halls  and  courts 
of  entry,  where  they  mount  guard  by  turns  nig^itand  day. 
Others  are  in  the  kitchens  and  ttie  offices,  where  they 
prepare  every  thing  that  is  for  the  king's  immediate  fer- 
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vice.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  his  palace  is  the  theatre 
of  jealoufy,  hatred,  and  perpetual  complaints.  The  feve- 
rity  of  ihc  laws,  and  the  rigour  of  the  punilhments, 
are  the  only  barriers  capable  of  containing  them  within 
bound?. 

His  revenues  are  acknowledged  to  be  very  great,  there 
beijig  fuch  plenty  of  gold  in  the  ifland  :  for  the  cufloms  of 
Aehv-n  are  very  con fiderable,  and  the  crown-lands,  which 
are  cultivated  by  the  king's  flaves,  fupply  his  court  with 
provifions. 

That  part  of  the  ifland  which  lies  to  the  fouiii  of  the 
equ.i'.or  is  divided  into  feveral  petty  kingdoms,  the  princes 
of  which  flile  themfelves  fultans  as  well  as  the  king  of 
Achen,  but  they  are  frequently  called  pangarans  and 
rajahs.  Each  of  thefe  has  his  nobility,  of  which  his  coun- 
cil is  compofed  ;  and  almoft  every  town  and  village  has  a 
governor,  who  is  ufualiy  chofen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
diftridi,  and  confirmed  by  the  fultan.  There  are  alfo  fome 
free  towns  upon  the  coaft,  governed  by  their  own  magif- 
trates,  wno  are  called  datoos :  of  thefe  Benroolen  has 
twelve,  and  Silebar  four,  who  do  not  feem  to  be  under 
the  dominion  of  any  neighbouring  fultan,  but  to  have 
the  fupreme  power  lodged  in  themfelves;  though  they 
generally  pay  great  refpect  to  the  princes  that  are  near 
them. 

The  revenues  of  the  kings  of  the  fouthern  provinces 
chiefly  arife  from  the  duties  on  pepper  and  the  gold  mines. 
Their  forces  are  feparately  inconfidernble ;  but  upon  cer- 
tain occafions,  they  have  expelled  both  the  Dutch  and  the 
Englifn  from  very  confiderable  fettlements. 

The  arms  ufed  by  thefe  people  are  a  broad-fword,  a 
dagger,  which  they  wear  naked  in  their  girdles,  and  a 
longfhield  made  of  tough  rattans,  interwoven  and  covered 
with  the  fkin  of  a  tygcr,  or  fome  other  bead  :  and  both  in 
the  kin:;dom  of  Achen  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  country 
ihey  have  great  guns  and  mufkets.  They  have  alfo  fome 
war-elephants,  but  thefe  feem  rather  to  be  kept  for  ftate 
than  ufe. 

They  have  no  written  laws,  except  thofe  recorded  in 

the   Koran.      They   proceed   upon   immemorial   cufbom ; 

and  in  doubtful  cafes  the  mafb  ancient  people  are  confulted; 

and  if  a  precedent  he  remembered,  it  is  thought  fufficient 

to  regul<ite  the   fentence.     Murder  and  adultery  are  pu- 

nifhcd  with  death,  and  a  crowd  of  executioners  (tab  the 

criminal   with  their    daggers;    but  female    offenders   are 

iifuv.i'y  ilrangled.     For  robbery  and  theft  they  cut  ofFone 

or  more  joints  of  the  criminal's  fingers  or  toes,   and  fome- 

times  an  arm  or  leg,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  ; 

and  the  third  ofFence  is  puniihed  with  death.     This  cruel 

punifliment  of  difmembering  is  performed  in  a  very  rude 

and  aukv.'vird  manner.     They  have  a  block  with  a  broad 

hatchet  fixed  in  it,  with  the  edge  upwards,  and  the  limb 

being  laid  upon  it,   is  ftruck  with  a  wooden  mallet  till  the 

amputation  is  made.     They  alfo  ufe  beheading  and  im- 

palinc ;   and  fome  of  the  fultans  of  Achen  are  charged  with 

infiiciing  the  molt  inhuman  tortures  on   their  fubjedts  of 

the  higheft  rank  for  very  trivial  offences  :    for  perfons  of 

all  conditions,  who  have  fallen  into  a  fault,  are  liable  to 

punifhment ;  and  in  fome  reigns  perfons  of  the  royal  family 

have  been  feen  at  court  without  either  hands  or  feet,  and 

have  been  treated   in  that  manner  for  faults  which  would 

hardly  have  deferved  notice  in  any  other  country .  The  fultan 
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is  frequently  the  fpeflator,  and  even  the  executioner  of  the 
punifhments  inflided ;  and  is  faid  to  have  elephants  trained 
to  torment  criminals,  who  underftand  by  the  leaft  figns 
what  the  prince  requires  of  them.  He  has  been  feen"  to 
pafs  coolly  from  that  fpeflacle  to  that  of  cock-fighting,  in 
which  many  of  the  Indian  kings  take  great  pleafure.  This 
was  probably  the  cafe  under  fome  of  their  tyrants.  Ad- 
miral Beaulieu  relates  a  dreadful  fcene  of  cruelties  com- 
mitted by  the  king  in  his  prefcnce :  but  thefe  monarchs 
have  behaved  with  greater  moderation  fince  the  Englifh 
have  traded  to  that  city;  and  later  travellers  give  us  no 
formidable  idea  of  their  power  and  grandeur  : 

All  offenders  are  brought  to  a  fpeedy  trial,  and  fentence 
is  no  fooner  paffed  than  \'.  is  executed.  As  to  civil  caufes, 
they  are  decided  by  the  opiruon  of  the  magiftrate,  and  fuch 
precedents  as  tradition  or  his  own  experience  has  furnifhed 
him  with.  Thofe  of  their  magiflrates  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Englifti,  where  the  affair  is  intricate, 
frequently  defire  the  opinion  of  the  principal  peril  ":  among 
the  Englifh,  and  pay  an  uncommon  regard  to  an  European 
who  is  a  man  of  fenfe  and  temper,  when  they  are  fo  happy 
as  to  meet  with  him  ;  but  nothino-  endears  the  Englifh 
more  to  this  people  than  their  learning  the  Malayan  tongue, 
they  having  been  greatly  impofed  on  by  linguifts. 


SECT.     V. 

y/  cmcife  Account  of  the  firjl  Settlement  of  the  Trade  to  Sumatra 
by  the  Engli/h ;  with  the  Reception  they  met  ivith  from  the 
King  of  Achen.  » 

BEFORE  we  give  a  particular  account  of  the  Englifli 
and  Dutch  fadories  on  the  coaft  of  Sumatra,  for  pur- 
chafing  pepper  and  other  valuable  articles  cf  commerce,  it 
may  be  cxpeiled  that  we  fhould  give  the  reader  a  view  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  trade  began ;  which  is  the  more 
necefTary,  as  Sumatra  was  the  firft  country  to  which  the 
Englifh  Eaft-India  company  traded  in  the  Indies. 

Captun  Lancafter,  who,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
that  age,  was  ftiled  general,  commanded  the  Englifh  fleet, 
and  arrived  in  the  road  of  Achen  on  the  fifth  of  June, 
t6o2,  where  he  found  the  (hips  of  feveral  nations  ;  and 
the  fame  of  queen  Elizabeth's  victories  over  the  Spaniards 
having  reached  that  part  of  the  world  before  him, 
made  way  for  his  favourable  reception  among  the  Indian 
princes. 

Soon  after  the  general's  arrival,  he  fent  captain  Mid- 
dleton,  who  had  the  title  of  vice-admiral,  with  four  or 
five  Englifh  gentlemen,  to  wait  upon  the  king  of  Achen, 
and  folicit  for  his  obtaining  the  honour  of  delivering  the 
queen  of  England's  letter  into  his  majefty's  hands. 

Captain  Middleton  not  only  met  with  a  favourable  re- 
ception, but  was  entertained  by  the  king,  prefented  with  a 
habit  of  the  country,  and  was  ordered  to  affure  the  gene- 
ral, that  he  might  come  on  (bore  with  the  fame  freedom 
and  fecurity  as  if  he  was  in  her  majefty's  dominions;  and 
if  he  was  under  any  apprehenfions,  fuch  hoftages  (hould 
be  fent  on  board  as  he  defired. 

Two  days  after  the  general  went  on  (hore,  and  there 
being  two  Dutch  fa£fors  at  Achen,  they  invited  him  to 
their  houfe  :  here  a  nobleman  from  the  king  came  to  at- 
tend the  general,  and  afkfor  her  majefty's  letter;  but  be- 
ing informed  that  it  was  not  cuftomary  in  Europe  to  de- 
liver letters  of  this  kind  to  any  but  the  king  in  perfon, 
fix  elephants,  with  drums,  trumpets,  ftreamers,  and  a  vaft 
retinue,  were  inftantly  fent  to  bring  the  general  to  court. 
The  largeft  of  thefe  elephants  was  about  fourteen  feet  high, 
and  carried  a  machine  upon  his  back  that  had  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  body  of  a  coach  covered  with  crimfon  velvet, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  flood  a  golden  bafon,  in  which  the 
queen's  letter  was  put,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  rich 
filk.  The  general  was  mounted  on  another  elephant, 
fome   of  his  retinue  on  the  relt,  and  others  walked  on 

foot. 

On  their  coming  to  the  gateof  the  palace,  a  nobleman, 
who  appeared  as  mafter  of  the  ceremonies,  defired  them  to 
ftay  till  the  king  was  informed  of  their  approach.  They 
were  foon  after  difmounted,  and  admitted  to  his  majefty's 
prefence,  whom  the  gene  ral  falu  ted  after  the  manner  of  the 
country,  and,  declaring  he  was  fent  from  the  moft  mighty 
K  k  queen 
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queen  of  England  to  propofe  an  alliance  and  friendfliip 
between  her  and  his  majefty,  was  going  on  with  a  long 
harangue,  heTot  being  informed  of  the  averfion  of  the 
Indian  princes  to  long  fpeeches  ;  but  the  king,  interrupt- 
iiiT  him,  dtfired  him  to  fit  down,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  welcome  to  his  country,  and  might  depend  upon  all 
the  favours  he  could  reafonably  afk,m  behalf  of  that  noble 
princefsof  whom  fame  had  uttered  many  great  things. 

The  general  then  delivered  the  queen's  letter  tohisma- 
jefly,  who  gave  it  to  an  officer  that  Itood  by  him,  and  the 


<(u«n's   prefent  was  fet  before  the  king,  confilting  of  a 
large   (ilver.  bafon,  with   a  fountain   in  the  middle  of  it, 


cry  hanaiome  pair  or  p  .  n     ,     r  j      ■  u    u 

fan   made  of  feathers.    He  feemed  molt  pleafed  with  the 

fan,   and    immediately  bid   one  of  the   women  fan  bim 

with   it.  ,  ,         i-  r     1  J 

Soon  ntter  the  company  were  ordered  to  fit  crols-legged, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Eaft,  and  an  entertainment  was 
ferved  up  in  diihes  of  gold,  or  tamback,  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  gold  2nd  brafs.  The  king  was  feated  in  a  gallery 
raifcd  about  fix  feet  above  the  hall  of  audience,  and  tre- 
quently  drank  to  the  general  a  glafs  of  arrack  j  who,  hav- 
ing pledged  him  in  that  liquor,  was  afterwards  allowed  to 
drink  what  liquor  he  pleafed. 

After  dinner  the  king's  women  were  called  in,  and 
danced  afier  the  manner  of  the  country.  The  king  then 
ordered  the  general  to  beprefented  with  a  habit  of  the  coun- 
try, which  he  put  on  in  his  majefty's  pretence;  and  then 
withdrawing,  went  with  his  retinue  on  board  the  fliips. 
•  His  majerty  having  ordered  two  of  his  nwblemen  to  treat 
with  the  general  on  the  alliance  with  the  queen,  and  fet- 
tlinii  artides  of  commerce,  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that 
the  En-'lifli  (hould  enjoy  a  free  trade,  and  no  culloms  be 
paid  fo?  goods  imported  or  exported  :  that  in  cafe  of  ftiip- 
wreck,  alfiliance  Ihould  be  given  to  the  Englifh,  and  the 
goods  rcftored  to  the  owners  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  dearth,  the 
Englifti  (hould  have  liberty  to  bequeath  their  eitedts  to 
whom  they  pleafed  :  that  all  contrads  with  the  king's 
fubjecls  fiiouid  be  pundually  performed  ;  and  if  the  Eng- 
iifh  received  any  injury  from  the  natives,  the  king  fliould 
tlo  them  juflice  :  that  they  fhould  determine  all  diSFerences 
among  their  own  people,  and  enjoy  the  freedom  of  their 
religion. 

Thcfe  articles  being  fettled,  the  Englifli  fadlors  proceed- 
ed to  purchafe  pepper;  but  the  Portuguefe  ufing  all  arts 
to  obllru^it  their  trade,  the  general  refolved  to  cruife  in 
the  Areights  of  jMalacca  for  their  (hips  ;  and,  on  the  third 
of  OiSlobcr,  1602,  took  a  large  Portuguefe  carrackof  nine 
hundred  tons  burthen,  with  above  fix  hundred  perfons  on 
ioard,  and  laden  with  nine  hundred  and  fifty  bales  of 
chints,  and  calicoes,  with  abundance  of  rice  and  richmer- 
x-handizc  fufRcieiu  to  freight  all  the  Englilli  veffels. 

The  genera},  on  his  return  to  Achen,  made  the  king  a 
IpreRnt  <>f  fome  of  tlve  moft  valuable  things  he  had  taken 
jn  the  prize  :  upon  which  his  majefty  congratulated  him, 
and  fccmed  rejoiced  at  his  fuccefs ;  for  the  Portuguefe  had 
behaved  with  fuch  inlolence,  that  all  the  Indian  princes 
were  cxiifperated  againfk  them. 

The  general  having  finiflied  his  affairs,  and  fettled  feve- 
ral  factors  at  Achen,  had  his  audience  of  leave,  when  he 
received  from  the  king  a  letter  to  her  majefty  in  the  Arabic 
tongue,  and  alfo  two  habits  for  the  queen  of  rich  filks 
■embroidered  with  gold,  and  a  ring  fet  with  a  fine  ruby. 
The  general  himfelf  was  prefcntcd  with  another  ring  of 
the  fame  kind;  and,  on  his  taking  leave  of  his  majefty, 
that  prinee  aflured  him,  that  whenever  any  Englifli  ftiips 
came  into  his  ports,  they  (hould  meet  with  the  fame  kind 
ufagc  he  had  found  there.  This  our  countrymen  long  ex- 
perienced, no  other  nation  enjoying  the  fame  privileges  as 
the  Englifli  at  the  city  of  Achen. 

'Ihe  general  now  fending  one  of  his  {hips  laden  with 
pepper  to  England,  direiSled  his  courfc  to  Bantam,  io  the 
ifle  of  Java,  where  he  met  with  a  very  favourable  recep- 
tion ;  and  having  taken  a  houfe  in  the  city,  brought  goods 
afhorc,  which  he  fold  to  the  natives,  and  bought  pepper 
and  other  fpices  with  the  money  :  then  leaving  eight  fac- 
tors in  his  houfe  at  Bantam,  to  manage  the  aftairs  of  the 
company  there,  he  took  leave  of  the  king,  andfetting  fail 
for  England,  arrived  in  the  Downs  on  the  eleventh  of 


December,  1603,  after  having  made  a  very  advantageous 
voyage  for  the  company. 

In  ftiort,  the  Englifli  had  a  fa(Story  many  years  at  Achenji' 
but  at  length,  the  company  finding  that  it  did  not  anfwer 
the  expence,  it  was  recalled.  In  that  city  all  other  fo- 
reigners pay  five,  and  fometimes  eight  per  cent,  cuftom  ; 
while  the  Englifli  made  only  the  ufual  prefents  to  the 
king  and  court,  amounting  in  the  whol?  to  fixteen  or 
feventeen  tael.  Thefe  prefents  confifted  of  two  pieces  of 
fine  cotton  cloth,  prefented  to  the  king  at  the  fhip's 
firft  coming  to  land,  and  two  more  at  their  departure; 
two  or  three  tael  to  the  eunuch  who  delivered  the  firft 
prefent,  and  two  more  to  him  that  carried  the  laft  :  and 
when  the  four  firft  boats,  loaded  with  goods,  were  fent 
afliore,  a  tael  and  a  half  was  paid  inftead  of  all  ciiftoms. 
A  piece  of  filk,  or  calicoe,  was  alfo  prefented  to  the 
fabandar,  or  governor  of  the  port  of  Achen;  and  another 
to  the  chief  oran  caya,  or  minifter  of  ftate,  when  the  firft 
prefent  was  fent  to  the  king. 


SECT.    VII. 

Aconc'tfe  Account  ofthcEngliJh  FaSories  in  the  IJIe  of  Sumatra ^ 
particularly  ofliencoi>Un,Marlborough-Fort^aitdSiUebar. ' 

BENCOOLEN  is  fituated  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of 
Sumatra,  in  three  degrees  ten  minutes  fouth  latitude, 
and  one  hundred  and  three  degrees  eaft  longitude  from 
London,  and,  from  the  year  1685,  to  the  year  1719,  was 
the  principal  fetilement  of  the  Englifli  upon  that  ifland. 
It  is  known  at  fca  by  a  high  {lender  mountain,  called  the 
Sugar  Loaf,  that  rifes  in  the  country  twenty  miles  behind 
it.  Before  the  town  of  Bencoolen  a  fmall  ifland,  called 
Rat  Ifland,  breaks  the  fwell  of  the  fea,  and  with  the  point 
ot  Siliebar,  which  extends  two  or  three  leagues  to  the 
fouthward,  forms  a  large  bay-  Within  this  ifland  the 
(hips  ufually  ride;  but  this  road  isinconvenient,  efpecially 
during  the  fouth-weft  monfoons.  On  the  north-weft  fide 
is  a  river,  which  brings  the  pepper  out  of  the  inland  coun- 
try ;  but  there  is  great  inconvenience  in  fliipping  it,  on 
account  of  a  dangerous  bar  at  the  river's  mouth. 

The  town  is  near  two  miles  in  compafs,  and  was  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  natives,  who  build  their  houfes  upon 
pillars  of  bamboo,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  and 
formerly  the  Englifli,  Portuguefe,  and  Chinefe  had  each  a 
feparate  quarter,  in  which  the  houfes  of  the  Englifli  were 
eredled  after  their  own  model.  Though  there  was  no 
want  of  brick  or  ftone,  they  found  themfelves  under  the 
ncceffity  of  building  with  timber,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent earthquakes,  to  which  the  ifland  is  fubjeft;  but  the 
Chinefe,  after  the  manner  of  their  country,  had  loW 
houfes  that  had  only  the  ground-floor. 

As  Bencoolen  is  fituated  on  a  ftinking  morafs,  its  un- 
healthy fituation  proved  fatal  to  great  numbers  of  the 
Englifli :  befides,  the  natives  had  for  feveral  years  appeared 
very  uneafy,  and  feemed  to  threaten  the  deftruflion  of 
the  Englifli  fcttlement  ;  which  is  the  lefs  wonderful,  as 
the  Englifli,  who  were  unhappily  fent  thither,  were  fo  void 
of  underilanding  as  to  treat  the  natives  like  their  fl.ives  j 
tor  Dampier  obferves,  that  while  he  was  there,  the  Englifli 
chief  who  governed  Bencoolen  had  fo  little  difcretion  as  to 
put  two  of  the  neighbouring  rajas,  or  kings,  in  the  ftocks, 
becaufe  their  people  did  not  bring  down  pepper  fo  faft  as 
he  expefted.  In  fhort,  the  badnefs  of  the  air,  and  the 
ill  conduifl  of  the  Englifh  company's  fervants,  made  it 
neccflary  to  fix  upon  a  fituation  that  was  at  once  more 
healthy,  and  would  admit  of  a  more  regular  fortification 
than  the  place  where  the  old  fort  ftood. 

Accordingly  a  fort  was  marked  out  upon  a  rifing  ground 
about  two  or  three  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Bencoolen, 
the  foundations  were  laid,  and  the  walls,  which  are  of 
brick,  began  to  rife,  when  the  country  being  ripe  for  an 
infurreiSion,  aflembled  in  arms  againft  the  Engiifli,  cut 
oft"  part  of  the  garrilbn,  and  the  reft  cfcapcd  in  their  boats 
to  fea,  and  got  on  board  one  of  the  company's  fliips. 

But  though  the  natives  had  thus  driven  the  Englifli 
from  Bencoolen,  in  about  a  year's  time  they  fuftered  them 
to  return,  and  complete  the  fortifications  at  Marlborough- 
fort,  as  it  is  now  called,  without  oppofition ;  and  there 
the  fas-^ory  enjoy  the  advantages  oi  a  pure  air,  found  health, 

and 
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and  flourifliing  trade,  though  it '.is  only  two  or  three  miles 
diftant  from  Beiicoolen. 

About  ten  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Benccolen  is  Sille- 
bar  which  is  fituated  in  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river  of  the  fame  name,  in  four  degrees  fouth  latitude. 
But  this  place  has  no  good  frefli  water;  for  if  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  fprings  there  he  drank  for  a  confiderable 
time,  it  occafions  gripings  and  fluxes.  The  town  is  en- 
compaffed  by  large  woods  and  rocky  mountains,  and,  with 
the  adjacent  country,  was  formerly  fubjeft  to  the  king  of 
Bantam.  The  Englifli  have  a  fmall  colony  there,  which 
is  a  detachment  from  Marlborough-fort,  to  receive  the 
pepper  brought  thither  by  the  natives. 

Bcfides  thefe  Englifh  fettlements  we  have  Lattoun, 
\Vhich  is  fituated  about  forty  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Bencoolen  ;  Bentall,  which  lies  at  leaft  an  hundred  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Bencoolen ;  and  Mocho-Mocho, 
which  i*  fituated  near  Indrapour,  and  is  now  the  moft 
northerly  of  all  our  fettlements. 


SECT:     VIII. 

Of  the  Settlement  of  the  Dutch  at  Sumatra,  particularly  of 
J'adang,  FuUambani,  and  Bancalis. 

ON  a  part  of  the  coafl:  of  Sumatra,  called  the  Gold 
Coaft,  the  Dutch  have  a  failory  at  Padang,  under 
the  management  of  a  chief,  who  has  his  council  and 
fifcal ;  and  this  is  conlidered  as  a  very  profitable  as  well 
as  honourable  poft. 

The  Dutch  have  likewife  a  fa£tory  at  Pullambam,  about 
eight  leagues  from  the  fea,  on  the  banks  of  a  very  large 
river  which  empties  itfelf  by  four  different  channels  into 
the  fea.  The  great  trade  carried  on  there  is  that  of  pep- 
'per,  which  the  Dutch  endeavour  to  monopolize  in  the 
'fame  manner  as  they  do  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon ; 
and  are  therefore  at  a  very  great  expence  in  keeping  feveral 
armed  barks  cruizing  at  the  mouth  of  this|river,  to  pre- 
vent what  they  are  pleafed  to  call  fmuggling.  They  have 
indeed  contraiTled  with  the  king  of  Pullambam  to  take  off 
all  the  pepper  in  his  dominions  at  the  rate  of  ten  pieces  of 
eight,  or  fifty  fliillings,  for  a  bahaar,  or  four  hundred 
'founds  weight,  which  is  efteemed  a  fair  price :  they  have, 
however,  introduced  a  claufe  in  their  contract,  by  which 
it  is  agreed,  that  half  the  purchafe  of  the  pepper  fhall  be 
paid  in  cloth,  at  fuch  a  price  as  greatly  reduces  the  value 
of  their  cargoes;  and  on  this  account  they  are  fo  much 
afraid  of  fmuggling  :  yet,  it  Is  faid,  that  in  fpite  of  their 
armed  barks,  on  paying  a  thoufand  florins  to  the  king  of 
Pullambam,  and  the  fame  fum  to  the  Dutch  chief,  a 
cargo  of  a  thoufand  bahaars  of  pepper  may  be  carried  off 
the  ifland  without  any  great  difficulty. 

Though  the  country  is  meuntainous,  this  is  not  con- 
fidered  as  a  great  inconvenience,  fince  moft  of  the  moun- 
tains abound  with  gold,  fijver,  lead,  and  other  metals  ; 
and  the  company  are  poflefled  of  fome  gold  mines,  which 
are  extremely  rich,  and  great  care  is  taken  both  to  fe- 
cure  and  conceal  the  profits  that  are  made  of  them. 

The  chiefs  of  Padang  have,  however,  been  fo  unfortu- 
nate as  to  have  their  honefly  alv/ays  fufpedted.  This, 
fays  commodore  Roggewein,  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  ma- 
nagement of  the  mmes,  that  do  not  turn  out  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  company,  while  all  their  officers  get 
immenfe  eftates  out  of  them  ;  which  the  council  at  Bata- 
via  can  neither  underftand  nor  digeft ;  and  for  this  reafon 
they  very  often  change  the  chief,  but  to  very  little  purpofe. 
T'he  principal  places  where  gold  is  found  by  the  na- 
tives, are  Triou  and  Manicabo,  where  they  obtain  it  in 
the  following  manner.  They  dig  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain  ditches,  where  the  water  being  {topped,  when 
tolling  down  the  fides  of  the  mountains  in  the  winter, 
they,  in  the  fummer,  draw  it  off;  and  by  wafliing  the 
mud  which  remains  at  the  bottom,  obtain  from  thence 
confiderable  quantities  of  gold  duft.  Indeed  it  is  gene- 
rally thought  by  thofe,  who  are  belt  acquainted  with  the 
commerce  of  the  Indies,  that  this  ifland  furniflies  annu- 
ally five  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  this  precious  metal, 
yet  very  little,  if  any,  of  this  gold  is  ever  brought  to  Eu- 
lope,  the  Dutch  difpofing  of  it  in  other  places,  where 
gold  is  highly  valuable,  to  purchafe  other  commodities, 
which  in  Europe  turn  to  a  better  account,  3 
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Befides  Padang  and  ?unambam,"aiready  mentioned,  the 
Dutch  have  a  ftrong  fort  and  a  great  ladlory  at  Jamby, 
and  another  at  Slack  ;  but  this  laft  place  is  very  unhealthy. 
It  ftands  on  the  great  river  Andraghira,  into  which,  at 
a  certain  feafon  of  the  year,  come  valt  quantities  of  (hads 
of  a  very  large  fize,  whofe  roots  being  accounted  a  great 
delicacy,  are  taken  out,  and  the  reft  of  the  fifh  thrown 
away,  which,  lying  in  great  heaps,  corrupt  and  exhale 
peftilential  vapours  that  infedt  the  air.  The  perforis 
therefore  that  are  fent  to  Siack,  are  much  of  the  fame 
ftamp  with  thofe  that  are  fent  to  Banda,  that  is,  men  of 
abandoned  charaiSters  and  defperate  fortunes. 

The  above  roes  they  pickle  with  fait  and  tamarinds, 
ana  then  dry  them  in  fmoke  ;  after  which  they  wrap  thetn 
up  in  large  leaves,  and  carry  them  to  all  the  countries 
from  Achen  to  Siam.-  Thefe  roes,  when  dried,  are  call- 
ed Turbaw,  and  captain  Hamilton  thinks  their  tafte  far 
exceeds  that  of  caviar. 

They  have  another  confiderable  faiSory  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Bancalis,  that  produces  large  profit  from  the 
fail  of  cloth  and  opium,  which  are  conftantly  paid  for  io 
gold  duft.  This  was  difcovered  by  a  faftor  in  the  com- 
pany's fervice,  who,  after  he  had  carried  it  on  privately 
for  about  ten  years,  and  acquired  by  it  upwards  of  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  refolved  to  fecure  what 
he  had  got,  by  making  a  free  difcovery  of  this  branch  of 
commerce  to  the  company,  who  then  took  it  into  their 
own  hands. 

About  Bancalis  there  are  prodigious  numbers  of  wild 
fwine,  and  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  their 
flefh  is  very  fweet  and  fat.  In  thofe  months  great  num- 
bers of  people  refort  thither  in  fcaall  proas.  Some  go  into 
the  woods,  and  drive  them  towards  the  river,  while  others 
are  ready  with  dogs  to  drive  them  into  it,  and  when  one 
goes,  all  the  herd  follow;  others  are  ready  with  lances 
in  their  proas,  to  purfue  them  in  the  water,  and  lance 
them.  They  are  taken  up  on  the  oppofite  flrore,  and  im- 
mediately carried  to  places  appointed,  where  there  are 
many  fires  made  of  bru(h  wood,  with  which  they  finge 
off  the  hair,  and  then  taking  out  the  entrails,  cut  them  in 
proper  pieces,  and  fait  them  in  the^proas,  each  proa  hav- 
ing a  Ihare  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  it  brings. 
After  the  pork  has  lain  three  or  four  days  in  fait,  they 
wafh  it,  hang  it  in  fmoke,  and  then  put  it  in  caflis  with 
fome  dry  faltj  after  which  it  is  fold  by  the  cafli  to  the 
beft  bidder. 

There  are  likewife  feveral  other  Dutch  plantations  on 
this  ifland,  which  are  all  comprehended  under  the  general 
title  of  the  weft  coaft. 


SECT.     IX; 

Of  the  Coin,  Weights,  and  Meafures  ufed  at  Sumatra, 

IN  this  country  there  are  but  two  lorts  of  money  of  their 
own  coining;  the  firft  is  of  lead,  which  they  call  cafli, 
of  which  fifteen  hundred  make  a  mafs,  or  fifteen  pence, 
which  is  their  gold  coin :  a  quarter  of  a  mafs  is  called  a 
pollam,  or  copong,  which  is  imaginary:  fixteen  mafs 
make  one  tael,  which  is  likewife  imaginary,  and  equiva- 
lent to  twenty  fhillings  Englifli.  Dollars  and  other  Spa- 
nifli  money  are  current  almoft  all  over  the  iiland  :  but 
though  fifteen  hundred  cafh  are  commonly  reckoned  the 
value  of  a  mafs,  they  rife  and  fall  as  the  money-changers 
think  proper,  only  there  are  feldom  lefs  than  a  thoufand, 
or  more  than  fifteen  hundred,  reckoned  to  a  mafs. 

At  Achen  pieces  of  gold  are  oftener  ufed  in  merchan- 
dize than  their  coin,  efpecially  in  confiderable  bargains  ; 
it  is  therefore  neceffary  to  exprefs  at  what  rate  you  intend 
to  receive  and  pay  gold,  as  well  as  what  catty  yuu  buy 
and  fell  by.  The  receiving  a  thoufand  pounds  in  their 
gold  mafs  would  be  attended  with  inconceivable  trouble, 
for  brafs,  mixed  metals,  and  filver  gilt,  are  frequently 
found  among  them,  and  even  the  money-changersi  who 
are  employed  in  examining  them,  are  fometimes  deceived, 
though,  if  they  receive  any  bad,  they  are  obliged  to  make 
them  good  to  the  perfon  by  whom  they  are  employed. 

A  merchant  may  likewife  be  greatly  impofed  on  by  re- 
ceiving their  gold  duft,  for  they  will  mix  fmall  bits  of 
other  metal  with  it,  which  arc  not  eafily  diftiiiguilhed, 
and  make  it  neceffary  to  employ  the  money-changers  up- 
on 
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bu  founii  in   the  ftreets  of  Acheii,  and  they  are  generally 
either  Guzar.its,  or  natives  of  the  Hither  India. 

A«  to  the  v.-citrhts  ufed  at  Sumatra  for  money  and  goods 
five  tad  make  a  buncai,  twenty  buncal  make  a  catty,  and 
one  hiuidred  catty  a  pecul,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
pounds  Englifh  weight.  Three  peculs  are  a  China  bahar, 
or  thrte  hundred  and  ninety-fix  pounds  China  weight, 
and  of  Malayan  weight  at  Achen,  four  hundred  and 
tweriiy-two  pounds,  fifteen  ounces  ;  and  upon  the  weft 
toafl-,  particularly  at  Bencoolcn,  a  bahar  is  five  hundred 
pounds  weight,  or  five  hundred  and  fixty  pounds  Englifli. 
The  ufual  meafure  for  corn  or  liquids  is  the  bamboo, 
which  holds  about  a  gsllon,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  other  meafure  for  cloth,  befides  the  natural 
cubit  and  fathom. 


rn  thefe  occafions.     Great  numbers  of  thefe  people  are  to  I  the  fruit  within 'it  is   much   like  an  apple,  but  full  of 

"I  fmall  (trings  or  fibres.  They  fcrape  the  pulp  from  the 
Ifrings  with  a  wooden  knife,  and  making  it  up  in  great 
lumps  as  big  as  threepenny  loaves,  boil  them  in  earthen 
pots  :  they  will  keep  a  week,  but  afterwards  turn  four. 
This  is  their  chief  food,  for  they  have  no  roots,  except  a 
few  yams,  nor  do  they  feem  fond  of  hogs-flefh  or  poultry, 
though  they  are  in  no  want  of  either;  but  fifh  is  eaten 
more  plentifully,  every  houfe  keeping  a  fifhing-boat  or 
two. 

The  natives  are  tall,  clean  limbed,  and  of  a  dark  taw- 
ny complexion  :  they  have  ftraight  hair  and  black  eyes, 
their  vifage  is  pretty  long  ;  their  nofes  are  well  turned  and 
proportioned,  and  their  faces,  taken  altogether,  tolera- 
bly handfome;  but  the  women  pull  the  hair  off  their  eye- 
brows, which  renders  them  not  quite  fo  agreeable  as  they 
otherwife  would  be. 

The  men  only  wear  a  narrow  piece  of  linen  tied  round 
their  waifts,  to  which  they  faften  another  cloth  of  about 
a  hand's  breadth,  and  bringing  it  up  between  their  legs, 
juft  cover  their  nakednefs;  but  the  women  have  a  cloth 
about  their  loins,  which  reaches  as  low  as  their  knees, 
and  ferves  inftead  of  a  petticoat. 

The  natives  are  a  peaceable,  harmlefs  people;  and  being 
friendly,  and  not  inclined  to  quarrel,  murder  and  robbefvr 
ate  fcldom  heard  of  among  them.  They  confine  them- 
felves  to  one  woman,  and  live  as  man  and  wife,  without 
any  prieft  to  tie  the  nuptial  knot.  As  to  their  religion, 
we  only  know  that  they  have  fome  caves  dug  in  the  rocks, 
towards  which,  the  miflionaries  obferve,  they  pay  a  kind 
of  adoration.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed  that  they  worlhip  the 
moon,  from  their  great  rejoicmgs  at  its  firfl  appearance. 
They  are  not  div'ided  into  cafts  or  tribes,  like  the  natives 
of  the  continent  of  India,  but  eat  and  drink,  and  mingle 
with  each  other,  and  with  ftiangers,  without  the  lead 
fcruple. 

Their  language  is  peculiar  to  themfelves :  they  have, 
however,  fome  few  Portuguefe  and  Malayan  words,  which 
are  of  ufe  to  them  in  bartering  with  the  foreigners  who 
touch  upon  their  coaft:  for  when  any  (hips  pafs  by,  both 
men  and  women  come  on  board,  bringing  with  them, 
hogs,  poultry,  fruit,  and  other  provifions.  They  alfo 
fomctimes  bring  ambergris,  but  oftener  a  mixture,  which 
looks  very  like  it,  and  with  which  the  Europeans  are 
fometimcs  impofed  upon.  They  ufually  take  in  return 
tobacco,  iron,  linen,  and  old  cloaths. 

The  Andoman  iflands  arc  fituated  in  the. bay  of  Bengal 
to  the  northward  of  the  Nicobar  iflands,  extending  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  of  north  latitude.  As  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  thefe  people  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nicobar  iflands,  the  above 
defcription  will  ferve  for  both.  Several  writers  have 
charged  the  natives  of  all  thefe  iflands  with  being  cani- 
bals,  and  would  perfuade  us,  that  they  have  a  particular 
fondnefs  for  human  flefti,  but  this  is  fo  far  from  being  the 
cafe,  thatjlike  the  people  of  the  firft  ages,  they  live  chiefly 
on  fruit,  and  are  found  to  be  as  harmlefs  and  inoffenfive 
as  any  people  upon  earth. 


SECT.    X. 

Of  the  Nicobar  and  Andoman  Ijlands. 

THE  Nicobar  iflands  extend  northward  from  the  end 
of  Surhatra  into  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
and  lies  from  the  feventh  to  the  tenth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  ninety-fecond  and  ninety-fourth 
degrees  of  longitude.  The  largcft  of  them,  at  which 
fliips  ufuallv  touch,  and  that  gives  name  to  the  reft,  is 
fifuated  molt  to  tl.e  fouthward,  and  is  about  forty  miles 
long,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  broad. 

'f  he  fouth  end  of  this  ifland  is  mountainous,  and  has 
ftccp  clifts  towards  the  fca ;  but  all  the  reft  of  the  ifland 
is  low  uneven  land,  covered  with  woods,  in  which  are 
a  e,reat  number  of  tall  trees  fit  for  building,  or  any  other 
ufcs.  The  foil  is  a  rich  black  mould,  and  might  produce 
any  wrain  was  it  cultivated.  The  ifland  does  not  appear  to 
produce  any  valuable  commodities,  nor  has  any  n  .tii^n 
attempted  to  make  a  fettlement  upon  it,  or  to  bring  the 
people  under  their  dominion. 

The  iflands  are  neither  divided  into  kingdoms,  nor  pro- 
vinces, nor  dees  it  appear  that  any  towns  have  been  built 
»ipon  them  :  but  in  every  creek  or  bay  are  feen  four  or  five 
little  houfcs  ftanding  by  the  fea-fide,  on  ports  about 
eight  feet  from  the  ground.  Thefe  have  but  one  room, 
which  is  about  eight  feet  in  height ;  but,  inftead  of  being 
fid'^ed  like  a  barn,  they  are  nearly  arched  with  bended 
canes,  and  covered  with  palmeto  leaves. 

The  country  is  over-run  with  wood,  for  they  have 
only  a  few  plantations  of  cocoa-nut-trees  near  the  fea- 
fhore,  from  which  they  draw  their  beloved  liquor  toddy, 
and  the  nuts  afford  them  meat  and  drink  ;  for  they  are 
faid  to  have  neither  rice,  nor  any  other  grain  growing  in 
the  country.  Inftead  of  bread  they  ufe  the  fruits  of  the 
mciory  tree,  which  grows  wild  in  the  woods  :  it  is  of  the 
fiyc  of  a  large  apple-tree,  has  a  blackifh  bark,  and  a 
pretty  broad  leaf.  The  fruit  has  the  {hape  of  a  pear, 
and,  in  the  largeft  part,  is  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  round. 
It  has  a  tough  fniooth  rind,   oi  a  light  gtcen  colour,  and 
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the  JJIand  poffejjed  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  are  expelled  by  the 
Dutch.  The  Situation  atid  Extent  of  Ceylon.  Its  Climate, 
and  Seafons .  H^ith  a  Defcription  if  the  Face  of  the  Country, 
and  of  the  Mountain  called  Adam's  Mount. 
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E  fhall  now  take  a  view  of  the  delightful  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  the  moft  wefterly  of  thofe  beyond  the  great 
pcninfula  of  India,  and  then  return  back  to  the  continent. 
The  antients,  to  whom  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Ta- 
probane,  confidered  it  as  a  phntiful  fource  of  all  forts  of 
riches  and  curious  merchandize  ^  and  the  learned  Bochart 


was  of  opinion,  that  this  was  the  country  of  Ophir  and 
Tarfis,  with  whofe  treafurcs  Solomon's  fleets  were 
loaded. 

The  Portuguefe  difcovered  this  fine  ifland,  and  confider- 
ing  the  advantages  that  might  be  drawn  from  it,  landed 
here  in  1506,  under  the  condudl  of  Laurence  Almeida, 
who  took  poflefllon  of  it  in  the  name  of  Emanual,  king  of 
Portugal,  by  erefting  a  column  with  an  infcription,  im- 
porting, that  it  had  no  maftcr,  though  he  at  the  fame  time 
treated  with  one  of  the  kings  of  Ceylon,  whom  he  pro- 
mifcd  the  protedion  of  Emanuel,  on  condition  of  his  pay- 
ing a  yearly  acknowledgment  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred 
quintals  of  cinnamon.    "  The  Dutch,  fays  the  author  of 

"  the 
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*«  ih-  New  Hiftory  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  jealous  of  fo  I'jcra- 

*'  tivc  sn  eftablifhmcnt,  begun  in  1602  to  make  att-nipts 

•'   !0   take  it  from  them.      The  violence   they  exercifcd 

*'  rendered   them   as  odious  to   the  Cinglafles  (for  fo  the 

"  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  art  called)     as  the   Portuguefe 

"  already  were  on  the  fame  account.     But  they   accom- 

*'  plifhed  their  dcfmns  finv-iive  years  afterwards.     They 

'•  declared  war  againft  the  Portupudc  ;    thev  drove  them 

"  from  the  place?;  thi-v  had  fortified  and  poflefTed  tor  a 

••  hundred    and   fifty  years   before  ;  they  (cized    on    the 

"  cities  <if  Colombo  and  N.gombo  ;  they  placed  a  garrilon 

•'  in  the  fort  of  Punto  Gallo  ;  they  made  themfelves  ab- 

"  folute  maftcrs  of  the  coafts   and  harbours,   but  did  not 

•'  enter  into  the  dominiums  of  the  king  of  Candy,    who 

"  poll'ellts  the  middle  of  the  ifland  ;  and  they  jre  fo  anxious 

*'  to  engrofs  the  trade  of  Cevlon,    that  they  fuiFer  no  fo- 

"  reign  veffcis  to  approach  it." 

The  ifland  of  Ceylon  is  fituated  between  the  fixth  and 

tenth  degree  of  north  latitude,   and  between  the  feventy- 

ninth  and  eighty-fecond  of  eaft  longitude  from  London. 

It  istherefire  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length 

from   north  to   fiuth,     and   near  two  hundred  in  breadth 

from  eafl  to  weft ;     and   the  Dutch   obferve,   that   in  iis 

fhape  it  refembles  a  Weftphalia  ham.    It  is  feated    about 

forty-five  miles  to  the  fouth-eafi  of  the  hither  peninfula  ot 

India,  and  is  one  of  the  fineff  countries  in  the  world. 

The  monfoons  and  fc;:'ons  are  the  fame  as  on  the  neigh- 
bouring continent ;  for  the  rains  bejjin  to  fall  much  fooner 

on  the  Wftlerii  coaft  than  on  the  Eaftcrn,  juft  as  they  'all 

fooner  on  the  Malarar  lide  o.*  the  coaft  of  India,    than  on 

the  coa't  of  Coromandel,  which  probably  proceeds  from 

the  fame  caule,  Ceylon,  as  well  as  that  great  peninfula, 

being  divided  by  very  higli  .oiountaiiis.    The  northern  part 

of  the  iflani'  is  fubjcd  to  grc.-.r  droughts  of  very  long  con- 
tinuance, an  afiiiAon  that  is  the  more  (enfrbly  felt  as  there 

are  fcarcc  any  tpriirgs  or   rivers  in  that  part  of  the  ifland, 

and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  be  fupplicd  with  water 

as  well  as  food  from  the  South. 

There  arc,  hovrevcr,  fcveral  rivers  in  the  ifland,  which 
fall  down  from  the  mountains,    but  are  generally  fo  rapid 

and  full  of  rocks  as  not  to  be  navigable  ;  the  largclt  is  that 
of  Mavillagonga,  which  has  its  (burce  in  a  mountain 
called  Adam's  Mount,  and  running  north-eaft  falls  into 
the  fea. 

As  to  the  face  of  the  cotintry,  it  is  for  the  moft  part  co- 
vered with  fragrant  woods  and  groves,  and  b'tween  the 
iTioiintains  are  little  fertile  vallics  watered  by  fine  fpiings. 
in  (hort,  this  illaiid  not  only  produces  gold  and  other 
inctals,  hut  topazrs,  rubies,  fiphires,  granates,  and 
cryftal. 

In  the  fnuthem  part  of  the  ifland,  about  twenty  leagues 
from  the  fea,  is  a  vaff  plain,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the 
above  mountain  covered  with  a  fint.  turf,  on  which  riles  a 
rock  of  a  pyrainidical  form  ;  but  fo  rugged,  that,  it  is  faid, 
it  can  only  be  afcended  by  means  of  an  iron  chain,  which 
hangs  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
two  leagues  from  the  plain  to  the  topmoft  fummit ;  but 
the  way  fo  bad,  that  letting  oiit  eaj-ly  in  the  morning, 
one  cannot  arrive  thither  till  two  hours  after  mid-day  ;  and 
the  height  is  fo  prodigious,  that  the  fnilors  begin  todefcry 
it  twenty  leagues  out  at  fea.  Thouuh  the  fummit  of  the 
rock,  when  viewed  from  the  bottoni  in  the  plain,  ap- 
peals like  a  point,  yet  it  forms  a  terrafs  two  hundred 
paces  in  diameter;  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  large  and 
oeep  lake  of  fome  of  the  beff  water  in  the  world.  From 
thence  proceed  Icveral  rivulets  which  fall  in  torrents  down 
the  fides  of  the  mountain,  and,  after  being  reunited,  form 
three  great  rivers  in  the  plain.  Near  the  lake  is  a  large 
ftonc,  on  which  is  the  print  of  a  man's  foot,  as  perfeflly 
engraved  as  if  the  imprelfion  had  been  made  on  wax. 
The  Cinglaflcs  are  perfuaded  that  it  is  a  veftigc  of  the 
firft  man,  and  therefore  have  called  that  mountain  Hama- 
le!,  or  Adam's  mountain  ;  which  the  Portuguele  have 
rranflated  Pico  de  Adam,  or  the  Peak  of  Adam. 
The  people  believe,  that  the  firft  man  was  created 
here  ;  that  the  lake  arole  from  the  tears  which  Eve  (bed 
at  Abel's  death  ;  and  that  Ceylon  was  part  of  the 
terreftrial  paradife.     This  tradition,  which  could  only  be 

received  from  the  Jews,  it  is  faid  came  from  king  an  acorn,  but  neither  its  taftc  nor  fmeil  has  any  relcm- 
V'igia  P.aia,  who,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  livedj  blauce  to  that  of  the  bark.  By  boiling  the  fruit  in  watar 
five  hundred  years  before  Chrift.  L  1  they 
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SECT.    Hi 

Of  the  Trees  and  Plants  of  Ceylon,  with  a  particular  Defcrip. 
tion  oftheTallipet-Tree,  the  Rtffule,  the  Ci»namon-Tree, 
the  Jaka,  the  Orula,  and  the  Doxunekaia.  Of  the  differ- 
ent Kinds  of  Grain,  and  the  Method  of  Hujbandry  prac- 
tifed  by  the  Natives. 

ON  E  of  the  moil  remarkable  tree?  in  Ceylon  is  th« 
tallipot,  which  grows  flraight  an  1  tail,  and  is  ii 
big  as  the  maft  ot  a  Clip  :  the  leaves  are  faid  to  be  f'j 
large  as  to  cover  fifteen  or  twenty  mcit,  and  keep  th  rti 
dry  ;  they  are  round,  and  fo'd  up  'ii'.e  a  fan  The  nniives 
wear  a  piece  of  the  leaf  rn  their  heads  when  they  travel 
to  fliade  them  from  the  fun  ;  and  they  are  fo  touoh,  that 
they  are  not  eafily  torn,  though  they  make  their  way 
through  the  woods  and  buflus  with  thcii  kind  of  umbrellas. 
Every  foldicr  carries  one,  which  alfo  lerves  hin:  for  a  tent 
to  lie  in  ;  and,  without  thcic  leaves,  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  live  abroad  in  the  lainy  fealon.  This  tree  bears  no 
fruit  till  the  lall  \ear  in  which  it  lives,  and  then  has  plenty 
of  a  hard  fruit  of  the  fizc  of  a  nutmeg.  Its  trunk  con- 
tains a  pith,  which  is  fometimes  eaten  like  the  pith  of  the 
ago  tree,  and  bread  is  made  of  it  as  well  as  of  fago. 

They  have  a  tree  called  refFule,  that  is  as  ffrai^ht  aiid 
as  tall  as  the  cocoa- tree,  and  is  alio  full  of  pith.^  From 
this  tree  the  natives  draw  a  cool  pleafant  liquor  that  is  very 
agreeable,  though  it  is  no  flronger  than  water,  and  an  or- 
dinary tree  yields  three  or  four  gallons  a  day.  By  hoilimj- 
this  liquor  they  obtain  a  kind  of  brown  fugar,  which  in 
India  is  calleJ  jaggory  ;  and,  it  is  faid,  that  they  can  refine 
it,  and  make  it  fit  to  nnfwcr  all  the  purpofes  of  fu^ar.  Thev 
obtain  this  liquor  in  the  following  manner  :  on  the  very 
top  of  the  tree  grows  a  bud,  which  they  cut  ofF,  and  bind 
about  it  pepper,  fait,  limes,  gariick,  and  leaves  :  undet 
this  bud  they  hang  an  earthen-pot  to  catch  the  liquor,  and 
every  day  cut  a  thin  flice  from  the  end  where  the  bud 
grew.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  fall  off,  and  are  renewed 
every  year  till  it  arrives  at  its  full  growth,  and  then  the 
fame  leaves  continue  on  it  for  feveral  years  together.  As 
the  bud  at  the  top  ripens  and  withers,  others  come  out 
lower  every  year,  till  they  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boughs,  and  then  the  tree  has  done  bearing,  and  dies 
within  feven  or  eight  years  after.  The  wood  of  this  tree 
which  is  very  hard  and  heavy,  is  Haclc,  and  of  this  the 
inhabitants  make  the  peftles  with  which  they  beat  the  rice 
out  of  the  hufks  in  mortars. 

There  are  here  whole  forcfts  of  oranges,    citrons,  and 

cinnamon-trees;  and  the  laft  are  fo  common,  that  the  fmell 

of  them  Ipreads  eight  leagues  round.     Salmon  lavs,  that 

in   his  voyage  to  India,    when  the  fliip  was  judged  by  the 

beft  feamen  on  board  to  be  a  hundred  miles  from  that  or 

any  other  land,  the  air  was  fo  extremely  fwcet,   and  ("0  re- 

plenifhed  with  fragrant  fmells,   that  he  Was  morally  certain 

they  niuft  be  near  fome  land.    "  I  called  up,  fays  he,  feveral 

"  of  my  travellers,  who  regaled  their  fmellin^  faculty  in 

"  the  larnc  manner  ;  and  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that 

this  muff  proceed  from  the  cinnamon-groves  in  Ceylon. 

However,  it  is  obfervable,  that  when  people  have  been 

long  at  fea,  and  draw  near  any  coalf,  if  the  wind  fets  oft' 

of  it,  it  will  bring  a  very  rcfrtfhing  fmell   along  wit>> 

it,  though  not  comparable  to   that  perfumed  air  we 

"  meet  with  on  the  coaft  of  Ceylon." 

The  cinnamon-tree  is  peculiar  to  this  ifland,  and  is  of 
incflimable  value  to  the  Dutch.  This  tree  grows  on  the 
fouth-wefl  part  of  the  ifland,  whert  it  is  as  common  as 
any  other  in  the  woods  ;  biit  there  are  few  or  none  to  be 
found  towards  the  northern  coalt  ;  yet  the  Dutch  have  (e- 
cured  all  the  bays  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  round  the 
ifland  to  prevent  other  nations  fettling  there,  or  havino' 
any  commerce  with  the  natives. 

The  cinnamon  tree  is  of  the  middle  fize,  not  very  large;; 
and  its  leaf  in  thicknefs,  fhape,  and  colour,  refcmjjlcs  the 
laurel. 

When  the  leaves  firft  fprout  they  are  H  red  as  fcarlcPj 
and  on  being  rubbed  between  the  fingers  linell  like  a 
clove.     The  tree   bears  a  fruit  in  September  that  is  like 
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tViey  obtain  an  oil  which  fwims  on  the  top,  and  has  a  very 
agreeable  fmell  ;  and  when  it  is  cold  is  white  and  as  hard 
as  tallow.  This  is  fometimes  ufcd  as  an  ointment  for 
aches  and  pains  ;  and  as  it  is  very  common  they  alfa  burn 
it  in  their  lamps.  Some  people  affert,  that  the  cinnamon- 
tree  has  three  barks  ;  but  all  agree  that  it  has  two,  and  that 
the  cinnamon  is  the  fecond.  The  bed  is  that  flrippcd 
from  trees  of  a  middling  growth  ;  for  neither  thofe  that 
are  very  youn^,  nor  thofe  that  are  old,  are  proper  for 
peeling.  Having  ftripped  oft  the  outward  bark,  they  cut 
the  next  round  the  tree  in  fcveral  places  with  a  pruning- 
knife,  and  cutting  them  lengthways  in  (lips,  peel  them 
off,  and  lay  them  in  the  fun  to  dry,  on  which  they  roll  up 
together  as  we  fee  them  brought  to  Europe, 

Whether  the  tree  be  killed  by  cutting  the  inward  bark, 
as  fome  affirm,  is  not  very  material,  fmce  there  are  abjn- 
dantly  more  of  them  in  this  ifland  than  are  neceffiry  to  fup- 
ply  the  whole  world  j  and  therefore  the  Dutch  do  not  care 
into  how  narrow  a  compafs  the  cinnamon-groves  are 
brought,  fince,  as  they  have  monopolized  this  fpice,  they 
can  fet  what  price  upon  it  they  pleafe;  and  the  lefs  ex- 
tent thcfe  woods  have,  the  better  they  will  be  able  to  de- 
fend them.  The  body  of  the  tree  under  the  bark  is  pcr- 
fecHy  white,  and  ferves  for  building  and  other  ufes  j  but  it 
has  neither  the  fragrant  fmell  nor  tafte  of  the  bark. 

Amonc  the  other  extraordinary  trees  of  this  ifla.nd,  is 
the  Orula,  which  is  of  the  fize  of  an  apple-tree,  and 
bears  a  fruit  like  an  olive  ;  this  they  fometimes  take  as  a 
purine  :  they  alfo  ufe  it  to  dye  their  cloaths  black,  by  dip- 
ping them  into  water,  in  which  this  fruit  has  been  infuf- 
ed  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  if  a  piece  of  ruify  iron  be  thrown 
into  this  water,  it  will  eat  ofF  the  ruft,  and  the  iron  be- 
come bright ;  but  that  the  water  will  be  fo  black,  that  it 
will  ferve  for  ink. 

Here  are  a  great  variety  of  fruits ;  but  the  natives  fel  - 
dom  eat  them  ripe,  or  cultivate  any  but  thofe  which 
ferve  for  pickles.  The  fruit  called  jack,  or  jaka,  is  a 
part  of  their  food,  it  grows  upon  large  trees,  is  round, 
and  of  the  fize  of  a  peck-loaf  :  it  is  covered  with  a  green 
prickly  rind,  and  has  feeds  or  kernels  within  it,  that  re- 
femble  a  chefnut,  both  in  fize,  colour,  and  tafte.  This 
fruit  they  gather  before  it  is  ripe,  and  when  boiled  it  has 
the  tafte  of  cabbage  :  but  when  mellow  it  is  eaten  raw, 
and  is  very  good.  The  kernels  roafted  in  the  embers 
ferve  the.ii  for  food  when  on  a  journey. 

There  is  another  fruit  called  jambo,  which  is  very 
juicy,  and  has  the  tafte  of  an  apple  :  the  colour  is  white, 
flreaked  with  red,  and  it  looks  very  beautiful.  They  have 
alfo  fome  fruits  that  refemble  our  plums  and  cherries  ; 
nor  do  they  want  any  of  the  common  Indian  fruits,  as 
pine-apples,    cocoas,  limes,  melons,  pomegranates,  and 

mangoes.  ,    ,  .    .„      ,  „    ,.      ,.    , 

The  kitchen-gardens  of  this  ifland   are  well  lupplied 

with  roots  and  herbs ;  the  roots  they  eat  arc  known  by 
the  general  name  of  yams,  though  they  have  a  great 
variety  of  them.  They  have  alfo  feveral  (orts  of  vegeta- 
bles, which  they  eat  with  butter,  fome  of  which  are 
nearly  equal  to  afparagus.  They  alfo  drcfs  fome  of  their 
green  fruit  with  rice.  The  Portuguefe  and  Dutch  have 
introduced  almoft  all  the  herbs  and  roots  ufed  in  our 
kitchens,  as  coleworts,  lettuce,  fage,  mint,  rofemary,  ra- 
difhes,  and  carrots;  and  their  woods  afford  plenty  of  me- 
dicinal herbs,  vrhich  are  well  known  to  the  natives,  who, 
by  applying  them,   perform  confiderable  cures. 

The  country  alio  abounds  with  flowers  of  the  fined 
colours,  and  the  moft  fragrant  fmells,  but  the  natives  ne- 
ver cultivate  them,  or  take  any  delight  in  fine  gardens  ; 
yet  the  young  fellows  and  girls  adorn  their  hair  with  them  : 
•mong  others  they  have  white  and  red  rofes,  that  fmell  as 
fweet  as  ours,  and  alfo  a  white  flower  that  refembles  jclTa- 
mine,  of  which  a  nofcgay  is  brought  every  morning  to  the 
king,  who  claims  the  property  of  them    wherever  they 

grow. 

There  is  another  flower  called  the  hopmaul,  that  grows 
upon  trees.  Thefe  have  a  very  fine  fcent,  and  arc  parti- 
cularly ufed  by  the  young  people  in  their  hair.  They 
have  likevvife  a  flower  called  the  findricmal,  which  is 
remarkable  for  opening  every  evening  at  about  four 
o'clock,  and  doling  again  about  four  in  the  moro- 
ing. 


The  downekaia  is  a  fhrub  that  bears  a  leaf  that  is  on- 
ly about  two  fir.gcrs  bioad,  and  yet  is  fix  or  eight  feet 
long,  and  on  both  fides  full  of  thorns.  Thefe  leavt-s  they 
fplit,  and  make  mats  of  them.  This  fhrub  bears  a  bud 
that  opens  into  a  bunch  of  fragrant  whitifli  flowers,  like  a 
nofegay,  and  the  roots  being  iull  of  finall  fibres,  they 
make  their  cordage  of  them.    -■ 

They  have  feveral  kinds  of  rice,  fome  of  which  require 
fome  months  before  the  corn  is  ripe,  fome  fix,  others  five  ; 
and  there  are  other  kinds  that  will  be  ripe  in  three  or  four 
months  from  the  feed-time  :  that  which  ripens  fafteft  has 
the  heft  tafte,  but  yields  the  leaft  increafe.  As  all  forts  of 
rice  grow  in  water,  the  inhabitants  take  great  pains  in 
levelling  the  ground  they  dcfign  for  tillage,  and  in  mak- 
ing channels,  for  their  wells  and  refervoirs  to  convey  the 
water  to  the  fields.  If  they  apprehend  they  have  v/ater 
enough,  they  fow  that  kind  of  rice  which  yields  moft,  and 
is  the  longefl  in  growing  j  but  if  they  apprehend  the  water 
will  not  hold  out,  they  fow  that  which  ripens  fooneft. 
They  alfo  contrive  to  have  all  their  rice  ripe  together  ; 
for  as  their  fields  are  common,  they  turn  in  their  cattle 
after  harveft  ;  and  if  any  hufbandman  is  much  later  than 
his  neighbours,  his  corn  is  eaten  up  by  the  cattle. 

As  there  are  but  few  fprirgs  in  the  north  part  of  the 
ifland,  the  natives,  during  the  rair-y  feafon,  fave  the  rain- 
water in  great  ponds  a  mile  in  extent ;  and  when  their 
fields  are  fown,  let  it  gradually  flow  into  thtm  a  little  at  a 
time,  that  it  may  hold  out  till  harveft. 

Their  ufual  feed-time  is  in  July  or  Auguft,  foon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  rains,  and  their  harveft  in  January 
or  February  ;  but  where  they  have  always  plenty  of  water, 
they  pay  little  regard  to  the  feafons,  but  fow  and  reap 
almoft  at  any  time. 

Their  plough  has  a  handle  and  foot  (hod  with  iron, 
much  like  cur  foot  pl'^ughs  ;  but  they  are  both  of  a  piece, 
and  much  lefs  and  Ihorter  on  account  cf  their  turning  on 
the  fide  of  hills  where  they  are  cramped  for  want  of  room. 
A  fmal!  beam  is  let  into  that  part  which  the  ploughman 
holds  in  his  hand,  and  to  which  the  geersof  the  buflFaloes 
are  faftened :  thefe  ploughs  do  not,  like  ours,  bury  the 
fward,  but  only  ferve  to  break  up  the  ground  that  is  foon 
after  overflowed  with  water,  which  rots  the  grafs  and 
weeds.  The  lands  are  indeed  ploughed  twice  ;  after  the 
firft  they  make  up  the  banks,  which  ferve  to  keep  in  the 
water,  and  for  caufeys  to  walk  upon  from  one  field  to 
another  ;  for  the  fields,  when  overflowed,  are  knee-deep 
in  water  and  mud.  When  the  weeds  and  grafs  are  rotted, 
they  drag  a  heavy  board  edge- ways  over  the  land  to 
make  it  fmootli,  that  it  may  every  where  be  equally  over- 
flowed. 

Before  they  few  their  feed  they  foak  it  in  water,  and 
then  let  it  lie  four  or  five  days  on  a  heap  till  it  grows. 
When  the  feed  is  ready  they  drain  the  water  ofi^'thc  land, 
and  then  with  fquarc  boards  faftened  to  poles  again  fmooth 
the  mud  ;  after  which  they  fow  the  rice  as  our  hufband- 
men  do  wheat  and  barley,  and  fuffer  it  to  ftand  without 
water  till  it  rifes  a  fpan  above  the  ground.  The  womcr; 
then  come  to  weed  the  rice,  and  tranfplant  it  where  it 
grows  too  thick  ;  after  which  they  again  let  in  the  water, 
and  the  rice  grows  half  a  foot  or  a  foot  deep  in  water  till  it 
is  ripe. 

Jnftcad  of  threfhing  their  corn  they  tread  it  out  W'ith 
oxen  and  buff^alocs,  which  is  frequently  done  in  the  fields 
where  it  grows.  When  it  is  reaped  they  lay  out  a  round 
Ipot  of  ground  for  this  purpofe,  about  twenty- five  feet  in 
diameter,  and  dig  it  a  foot  and  half  deep.  This  method 
is  fo  expeditious,  that  half  a  dozen  oxen  will  trample  out 
forty  or  fifty  bufliels  in  a  day.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
people,  before  they  begin  this  work  of  treading  out  the 
corn,  aUvavs  perform  lome  religious  ceremony,  and  apply 
to  their  idols  for  a  blefTing  on  their  labours. 

There  are  fcveral  other  kinds  of  grain  which  the  people 
eat  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  rice  begins  to  grow 
fcarce,  particularly  curacan,  which  is  as  fmall  as  multard- 
fecd  ;  this  they  beat  or  grind  into  flower,  and  make  cakes 
of  it.  This  grain  grows  on  dry  ground,  and  is  fipe  within 
three  or  four  months  alter  it  is  fown. 

They  have  another  grain  called  tanna,  which  is  as 
fmall  as  the  former.  Every  feed  (hoots  out  four  or  five 
ftalks,  each  of  which  has  an  car,  and  it  is  laid  to  multiply 
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a  thoufand  fold.  The  women  who  perform  mod:  part  of 
the  harveft-work  cut  off  the  ears  when  it  is  ripe,  and 
carry  them  home  in  baftets.  This  is  very  dry  food,  and 
is  only  eaten  when  rice  is  not  to  be  had. 

There  likewife  grows  here  a  feed  called  tolla,  of  which 
they  make  oil,  with  which  they  anoint  themfelves. 


SECT.     III. 

Of  ihf  Jiea/ls  and  InfeSis  of  Ceylon,  particularly  the  Ele- 
phants, the  Ants,  and  the  Bees.   Of  the  Birds  and  Fijlies. 

IN  this  ifland  there  are  plenty  of  buffaloes,  oxen,  deer, 
goats,  and  hogs  ;  they  have  likewife  elephants,  mon- 
kies,  bears,  tygers,  jackalls,  hares,  and  dogs;  but  no 
lions,  wolves,  fheep,  horfcs,  or  afles,  except  fuch  as  are 
imported  by  Europeans.  Some  of  their  deer  are  larger 
than  our  red  deer  ;  but  there  is  another  animal  that  is  in 
all  refpedts  like  them,  except  in  the  fize  and  colour,  it  is 
no  bigger  than  a  hare,  and  is  grey  fpotted  with  white. 

This  illand  is  moft  famous  for  its  elephants,  which  are 
fo  numerou?,  that  they  do  incredible  damage  lo  the  huf- 
bandmen  by  breaking  their  trees,  and  eating  and  trampling 
down  their  corn.  Hence  the  country  people  are  obliged 
to  watch  thofe  of  their  own  fields  that  lif  near  the  woods 
every  night,  and  they  are  not  fecure  of  their  corn  when  it 
is  placed  in  their  yards.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that, 
wiih  lighted  torches  and  making  a  great  noife,  they  can 
frighten  them  away$  fometimes  they  flioot  at  them,  and 
wound  them  with  their  arrows  ;  but  the  enraged  elephant 
frequently  kills  them.  Their  tyoers  and  bears  are  far  lefs 
troublcfome,  for  they  do  no  damage  to  the  corn,  and  fel- 
dom  attack  people  without  provocation. 

The  Abbe  de  Guyon  obferves,  that  the  tame  elephants 
of  Ceylon  are  more  effeemed  than  any  other  in  the  Indies, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  prodigious  bulk,  and  the 
beauty  of  their  ivory,  but  alfo  for  their  remarkable  doci- 
lity :  "  They  ufe  no  other  animals  hut  thefe,  he  adds, 
*■'•  in  the  carriage  of  hogfliead-,  and  other  fuch  burthens. 
*'  The  elephant  takes  hold  of  the  rope  vvith  his  trunk 
*'  and  his  teeth,  he  draws  it,  twifts  it  about,  throws  the 
"  load  on  his  back,  and  fo  goes  ofF  with  it.  He  draws 
"  with  equal  eafe  a  caravel,  or  half- galley,  on  dry 
•'   oround." 

Their  monkies  are  alfo  very  numerous,  and  thefe  are 
of  feveral  kinds,  fome  are  of  a  dark  grey  and  very  large, 
with  black  faces,  and  white  beards  that  reach  from  ear  to 
car,  which  niike  them  refemble  old  mtn.  There  is  ano- 
ther fort  like  the  former,  and  as  larjre,  but  both  their  bodies 
and  faces  are  milk-white  ;  neither  of  thefe  are  mifchie- 
vous  :  but  there  is  a  third  fort  that  is  very  troubiefome, 
thefe  have  white  faces,  and  no  beards,  but  have  long  hair 
on  their  heads  like  men  :  about  harveft-time  thefe  come 
in  large  companies,  and  not  only  eat  up  a  great  deal  of 
corn,  but  carry  a  confiderable  quantity  of  it  away  in 
their  hands;  they  likewife  plunder  the  gardens  about  the 
houfes. 

In  fome  part  of  the  ifland  are  alligators,  and  they  have 
alfo  a  great  variety  of  ferpents,  fome  of  which  are  faid  to 
be  of  an  incredible  fize.  They  have  abundance  of  pole- 
cats, ferrets,  weazels,  and  other  vermin,  which  are  fo 
numerous,   that  they  deftroy  almoft  all  the  wild  rabbits. 

Tfic  ants  fwarm  here  in  an  amazing  degree,  and  ifing 
fo  (harply  that  there  is  no  bearing  them  ;  they  devour 
almoft  every  thing  they  come  at,  and  people  can  fcarce 
fet  down  a  difh  of  meat  but  it  will  be  filled  with  them. 
They  run  up  the  walls  of  the  houfes,  building  arches  or 
covered  paflages  as  they  go  ;  and  if  an  arch  happens  to 
break,  thev  come  down  and  affift  in  repairing  it.  The 
CinglafTes  take  great  care  in  watching  every  thing  they 
value,  left  they  fhould  be  fpoiled  by  thefe  inledts,  whicli 
they  difcover  by  thefe  arches  of  dirt,  which  they  always  J 
build  wherever  they  go.  At  a  diffance  from  the  houfes. 
thefe  ants  raife  hillocks,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  of  a  pure 
refined  clay,  {o  firm  and  hard  that  it  will  require  a! 
pick-ax  to  break  it,  and  under  thefe  they  contrive  their 
nefls  in  the  manner  of  an  honey-comb.  Thele  infedfs 
increafc  prodigioufly,  and  great  numbers  of  them  alfo  die 
at  a  time  ;  for  when  they  have  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
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and  have  obtained  wings  they  iffue  out  of  an  cvenino- 
after  fun-fet  in  (uch  vaft  numbers,  that  they  darken  the 
ncy  ;  and  having  flown  out  of  fight,  in  a  fhort  time  fall 
down  dead,  when  the  birds  which  are  gone  to  rooft  fre- 
quently pick  up  a  great  many  of  them.  The  poultry  live 
almoft  entirely  upon  thele  ants,  which  mufl  greatly  dc- 
creafe  their  number. 

They  have  one  fort  of  bees  like  thofe  common  in  Encr- 
land,  thefe  build  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  in  hollow- 
trees.  They  have  alfo  a  larger  fort  of  a  brighter  colour, 
and  that  make  much  thinner  honey  :  thefe  fix  their  combs 
upon  the  boughs  of  trees  at  a  great  height,  and  as  they 
may  be  cafily  feen,  whole  villages  at  the  proper  time  of  the 
year  go  into  the  woods  to  gather  the  honey,  and  come 
home  loaded  with  it.  They  fometimes  hold  torches  under 
the  bees  till  they  drop  down  from  the  trees,  and  then  boil 
and  eat  them,  thinking  them  very  good  food. 

In  this  ifland  are  leeches  of  a  reddifh  colour,  of  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill  ;  thefe  appear  about  the  time 
Vi^hen  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  and  focn  after  the  grafs  and 
woods  are  full  of  them.  At  firft  they  are  almofl  as  fmall 
as  a  horfe-hair,  and  creeping  up  the  legs  of  travellers, 
who  always  go  without  (hoes  or  ffockings,  make  the  bluod 
run  down  their  heels  ;  and  if  they  have  any  fore,  will  be 
lure  to  get  to  't.  To  avoid  this  (ome  rub  their  Ico-s  with 
lemon  and  fait,  to  make  them  drop  off,  and  others  ufe  a 
flat  ftick  to  fcrape  themofF;  but  they  are  [o  foon  fucceed- 
ed  by  others,  that  it  is  almoft  in  vain,  and  tbry  moff  com- 
monly let  them  alone  till  they  reach  the  end  of  their  jour- 
""cy  ;  for  though  their  legs  fmart  a  little,  this  bleeding  is 
iffeemed  falutary.  When  they  come  to  their  houfes, 
they  get  rid  of  them  at  once  by  rubbing  their  legs  with 
afhes. 

As  to  fowls  they  have  plenty  of  them  ;  but  it  is  faid 
the  king  prohibits  the  people's  keeping  tame  turkies,  geefe, 
ducks,  and  pigeons,  though  he  himfelf  keeps  them  :  they 
have  likewife  a  water  fowl  that  is  black,  and  as  bi"'  as  a 
duck  ;  it  lives  upon  fifli,  and  wijl  remain  under  water  a 
long  time,  and  at  length  will  come  up  at  a  vaft  diftance. 
There  is  another  fowl  that  haunts  the  ponds  and  marfhes; 
it  lives  on  fill,  and  is  larger  than  a  fwan. 

There  are  a  few  partridges  and  woodcocks,  fome  fnipes, 
wood-pigeons,  and  fparrows  ;  but  wild  peacocks  and  green 
parrots  are  very  numerous. 

The  macowda  fpeaks  very  plain,  when  taught,  and  is 
of  the  fize  and  colour  of  a  black-bird.  7  here  is  another 
fpeciesofa  very  beautiful  gold  colour,  and  thefe  too  may 
be  taught  to  fpeak. 

The  fineflbird  of  this  country  is  of  the  Hie  o'"a  fparrow  ; 
it  is  as  white  as  fnow,  except  its  head,  which  is  black,  with 
a  plume  of  feathers  flanding  upright,  and  the  tail  is  a  foot 
long.  There  are  others  of  a  deep  yellow,  but  in  every 
other  refpect  like  the  former  ;  neither  of  them  have  any 
mufical  notes,  or  are  good  for  any  thing  but  to  look  at. 

There  is  great  plenty  of  fifh  in  the  rivers  and  ponds, 
which  the  natives  eat  with  their  rice  much  oftener  than 
they  do  flefh.  They  take  them  with  a  wicker  bafket  made 
in  the  form  of  a  bell,  which  they  put  down  in  the  water, 
and  foon  feel  if  there  be  any  fifh,  by  their  beating  againfl 
the  walls  of  their  little  prifon,  and  putting  their  arms  in 
at  the  top,  they  take  them  out  with  their  hands.  They 
feldom  ufe  nets,  except  on  the  fea-coaft.  In  feveral  places 
fifh  are  kept  for  the  king's  ufe,  who  diverts  himfelf  with 
feeding  them  :  and  in  thofe  places  people  are  prohibited  to 
take  them,  which  renders  them  fo  tame,  that  they  will 
fwim  after  any  body  to  the  fides  of  the  pond  to  be  fed. 


S  E  C  T.    IV. 

Of  the  Perfons,   Drefs,   Manners,  and  Cujloms  (f  the  Cin' 
glajfes,  or   Inhabitants  of  Ceylon. 

r  B"^  HE  CinglafTes  are  well  fhaped,  of  a  middle  ftature, 
I  and  have  long  black  hair.  Their  features  are  re- 
gular, their  complexion  dark,  but  lefj  fwarthy  than  that  of 
the  Malabars,and  their  eyes,  like  thofe  of  all  other  Indians, 
are  bl.ick. 

Among  the  people  of  rank  the  young  men  wear  their 
hair  long  and  combed  back  ;  but  when  they  are  on  a  jour- 
ney they  tie  it  up.     Elderly  people  wear  a  cap,  that  has 
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calicoe,  and  a  piece  oi  blue  or  ftained  calicoe  round  their 
waift,  over  which  they  have  a  fafh,  in  which  they  ftick 
their  knife,  wh.ch  has  cenerally  a  fine  wrought  handle  : 
thi  y  .Ifo  wear  3  hanger  by  their  fides,  the  hih  of  which  is 
frequently  inlaid,  and  the  fcabbard  almoft  covered  with 
filver.  They  walk  with  a  cane,  which  fometimes  has  a 
tuck  in  it,  and  are  followed  by  a  boy,  who  carries  a  little 
hiz,  in  which  there  is  berel  and  areka.  The  common 
people  arc  naked  to  the  waift,  about  which  they  wrap  a 
piece  of  calicoe  that  reaches  d  wn  to  their  knees. 

The  women  have  their  hair  combed  back  and  hanging 
on  their  fhoulders,  (bining  with  cocoa-nut  oil ;  a  waiftcoat, 
fixed  clofe  to  their  bodies  (Lews  their  fhape,  and  a  piece 
ot  calicoe  being  wrapped  about  them  falls  below  their 
knees,  and  is  longer  or  fhorter  according  to  their  quality. 
They  wear  jewels  in  their  cars,  in  which  they  bore  great 
holes  :  they  alio  wear  necklaces,  and  have  bracelets  on 
their  arms,  abundance  of  rings  on  their  fingers  and  to:;E, 
and  a  girdle  or  two  of  filver  wire  or  plate  about  their 
waif}s.  Though  they  have  a  ffately  mien,  they  are  very 
obhging  to  their  inferiors,  with  whom  they  freely  con - 
vcrfc.  When  they  go  abroad,  they  throw  a  piece  of 
Itripcd  filk  over  their  heads. 

Thev  lilute  an  acquaintance  by  holding  out  both  their 
hands,  with  the  palm  upwards,  and  bowing  their  bodies  ; 
but  a  perfon  of  fuperior  quality  holds  out  but  one  hand,  or 
perhaps  only  nods  his  head.  The  women  falutc  by  clap- 
ping the  paims  of  their  hands  together,  and  lifting  them  to 
their  foreheads  ;  and  thefirft  enquiry  is  about  their  health, 
as  it  is  here.  When  the  neareft  relations  vifit,  they  fit 
filent  and  relervcd  ;  for  they  are  not  fond  of  talking  much. 
It  IS  ufual  for  them  to  carry  provifions  and  fweetmeats 
with  them  to  the  houfe  of  their  friend,  who,  however, 
makes  an  entertainment  for  them  the  firft  day  ;  and  if  the 
gueft  ftays  longer  than  a  night,  he  begins  to  affift  the 
marter  of  the  houfe  in  his  bufinefs  ;  for  they  think  it  un- 
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The  wife  dreffes  the  food,  and  waits  on  her  hufband  ; 
and  when  he  has  done  fits  4«)wn  with  her  children,  and 
takes  what  is  left. 

Their  ufual  drink  is  water,  for  they  have  neither  wine 
nor  beer,  and  drink  but  little  arrack.  They  pour  the  wa- 
ter into  their  mouths,  holding  the  vefl'el  at  a  diftance  from 
the'ir  heads,  without  ever  touching  it  with  their  lips. 

Cock-fighting,  and  the  game  of  draughts,  are  their 
ufual  diverfions.  The  cocks  of  this  ifland  are  larger,  and 
their  fpurs  much  longer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
known  world  ;  they  fix  to  them  large  gafTs,  and  bet  up- 
on thefe  occafions  gold,  filver,  orchards,  lands,  and  many 
other  things,  which  are  gained  by  the  matters  of  that  cock 
which  is  victorious.  Their  paflion  for  play  is  carried  to 
fuch  an  extravagant  length,  that  at  the  game  of  draughts, 
it  is  even  faid,  they  venture  not  only  all  they  have  in  the 
world,  but  even  their  very  limbs.  When  they  have  nothing 
more  to  lofe,  they  fet  a  yefTel  full  of  felame,  or  oil  of  nuts, 
foi  they  have  no  olives,  on  the  fire,  and  by  its  fide  a  Imall 
ax,  but  verv  fharp.  He  who  lofes  lays  his  hand  upon  a 
ttone,  and  they  cut  off  the  joint  of  a  finger,  which  is  im- 
mediately dipt  in  the  boiling  oil,  in  order  to  cauterize  the 
wound.  This  cruel  operation  cannot  cure  them  of  their  bad 
habit  of  gaming,  and  fometimes  they  are  fo  obftinate,  that 
they  will  not  give  over  till  all  their  fingers  are  cut  ofF. 


SECT.     V. 

Of  their  Marriages  and  Divorces.  The  Trtatmtnt  of  their 
IVives  ;  their  Cruelty  to  their  Children  occafwned  by  their 
juperfiitieus  Regard  to  Jjlrelegy;  and  of  thtir  Funerals, 
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ARRIAGES,  in  this  country,  are ufually  conclud- 
ed by  the  parents  while  their  children  are  verjr 
you:.g,  without  confulting  them  :  but  the  fame  care  is 
taken  as  in  India,  that  the  married  couple  be  of  the  fame 
cafl  or  tribe.     ^Vhen  every  thing  is  concluded,   and  it  is 


rcafonable  that  idle  people,  who  have  nothing  to  do.,  fhould  j  thought  proper  for  them  to  cohabit,   the  young  man  fends 
difturb  and  hinder  others  as  long  as  they  pleafe.     But  the    ' 


people  in  general  are  not  sety  able  to  make  entertainments ; 
for  when  they  go  abroad,  they  are  obliged  to  borrow  a 
great  part  of  the  cloaths  and  ornaments  they  then  wear  ; 
wl::ch  is  fo  common,  that  they  do  not  elleem  it  any 
difgrace. 

The  Cinglafll-s  are  faid  not  to  want  courage,  they  have 
quick  parts,  are  of  a  complaifant  infinuating  addrefs,  and 
are  naturally  grave:  they  are  of  an  even  temper,  and  not 
eafily  moved  ;  and,  when  they  happen  to  be  in  a  paffion, 
arc  foon  reconciled  :  they  are  temperate  in  their  diet,  neat 
in  their  apparel,  fomewhat  nice  in  their  eating,  and  do 
not  indulge  themlelvcs  in  fleep ;  but,  though  they  com- 
mend induilry,  they,  like  the  natives  of  other  hot  coun- 
tries, are  a  little  inclined  to  lazinefs  :  they  are  not  given 
to  thtft,  but  arc  intolerably  addi<Sled  to  lying,  and  pay 
little  regaril  to  their  promifes  :  they  allow  their  women 
great  liberty,  and  are  Ic-ldom  jealous:  they  are  extreamly 
fuperditious,  and  great  obfervers  of  omens.  If  at  their  firft 
coin"  out  in  a  morning  they  fee  a  white  man,  or  a  great 
bellied  woman,  they  promifc  themfelves  fuccefs  in  what 
they  are  going  to  undertake.  Sneezing  is  an  ill  omen  ; 
and  if  they  hear  the  cry  of  a  certain  little  animal,  like  a 
lizard,  they  think  it  fo  unlucky,  that  they  will  defer  what 
they  were  about  till  another  opportunity. 

Their  principal  food  is  rice,  with  fome  favoury  foups 
made  of  flcfh  orfifh.  Thofe  in  affluent  circumftances  have 
fix  or  fevcn  dilhcs  at  their  table ;  but  moil  of  them  are 
foup,  herbs,  or  other  garden-ftufF,  and  they  have  fcldom 
above  one  or  two  of  flelh  or  fifli ;  and  of  thcfe  they  cat 
very  fparingly.  The  meat  is  cut  in  fmall  pieces  and  laid 
by  the  rice  ;  and  infttad  of  knives  and  forks  they  life 
fpoons  made  of  the  fhell  of  the  cocoa-nut.  They  have 
brals  and  chiiia-plates  on  which  they  eat  j  and  the  poor 
who  want  thcfe,  are  contented  with  making  ufe  of  broad 
leaves.  If  thcv  have  rice  and  fait  in  the  houfe,  the  poor 
think  themfelves  well  fupplicd  with  food  ;  for  with  rice,  a 
fillad,  and  tlic  juice  of  a  lemon,  inftead  of  vinegar,  they 
will  make  a  good  mc.il.  The  eating  of  beef  is  prohibited, 
and  they  choofc  to  fell  their  pork  and  fowls  to  the  foreign- 
ers who  come  amongit  them  ;  and  would  think  themfelves 
hafiily  ufedj  were  they  compelled  to  make  a  meal  of  either. 


his  wife  fix  or  feven  yards  of  calicoe,  and  a  flowered  lin. 
nen  waiftcoat :  it  he  carries  them  himfelf,  they  fteep  to-' 
gether  that  night,  and  appoint  a  time  for  the  folemniza- 
tion  of  the  wedding,  or  bringing  het  home.  The  even- 
ing before  he  takes  her  from  her  father's,  he  comes  with 
his  friends,  bringing  fweatmeats  and  other  provifions,  and 
they  have  a  fupper  fuitable  to  their  rank,  after  which  the 
bride  and  the  bridep/oom  fleep  in  the  fame  aoartment. 
The  next  day  after  dinner  the  procefEon  begins  from  the 
wito's  father's  to  the  hufband's  houfe,  the  wife  at  thefe 
folemnities  always  going  before  the  hufband.  A  few  days 
after  their  friends  and  relations  make  them  a  vifit,  brinji- 
ing  provilions,  and  rejoicing  on  the  happy  occafion  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  priefl  is  called  in,  even  fo  much' 
as  to  blefs  the  marriage. 

Thefe  contradts  are  far  from  being  confidered  as  in- 
difibluble,  for  the  parties,  after  trying  one  another's  tem- 
per, are  at  liberty  to  part  and  match  ellewhere,  and  thi» 
they  will  fometimes  do  two  or  three  times  over,  before 
they  fix  on  thofe  they  like  ;  but  as  they  give  with  their 
daughters  portions  of  cattle,  flaves,  and  money,  either 
thefe,  or  an  equivalent  muft  be  returned  with  the  woman, 
the  man  keeping  the  male  children,  and  the  woman  the 
girls. 

Though  no  man  is  allowed  more  than  one  wife,  it  la 
faid  to  be  common  for  a  woman  to  have  two  hufbands, 
and  thofe  brothers,  who  keep  houfe  together,  and  the 
children  acknowledge  both  for  their  father. 

li  their  daughters  are  grown  up,  and  marriageable,  they 
make  no  fcruple  of  letting  young  fellows  lie  with  them,  in 
hopes  they  will  take  them  oft'  their  hands  by  marrying 
them. 

The  men  are  fo  complaifant  after  marriage,  that  if  they 
are  vifitcd  by  a  friend,  they  will  offer  him  their  wife  or 
daughter  to  fleep  with  them,  efpecially  if  he  be  of  a  fupe- 
rior  caft,  though  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  crime  to 
proftitutc  either  to  a  man  of  lower  rank  ;  and  lying  with 
a  man's  wife  without  his  leave  is  even  here,  where  they 
allow  fuch  liberties,  cftcemed  fo  great  a  crime,  that  the 
hufband  is  indemnified  if  he  kills  both  the  adulterer  and 
the  adulterefs,  when  he  finds  them  together. 

It 
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It  Is  faid  the  women  are  vety  dexterous  at  procurint; 
abortion,  which  they  think  no  crime.  'I'hey  have  no 
midwives,  but  the  good  women  of  the  neighbourhood  per- 
form that  office.  The  child  is  no  fooner  born  than  the 
aftrologer  is  confulted  to  know  whether  it  comes  into  the 
world  under  a  lucky  planet,  and  if  they  lay  that  the  hour 
is  unfortunate,  the  child  is  expofed,  thrown  into  a  ri- 
ver, or  given  to  fomebody  elfe;  for  though  they  fuppofe 
the  child  would  bring  misfortunes  on  the  parents,  they 
imagine,  that  he  may  procure  happinefs  to  a  flranger.  In 
fliort,  from  the  prevailing  fuperflitioa  of  the  country, 
with  refpedl  to  aflrology,  many  people,  who  are  afraid 
of  the  charge  of  children,  are  fo  cruel  as  to  difpatch  them, 
under  the  pretence  that  they  are  born  under  an  unlucky 
planet.  They  give  their  children  what  names  they  pleale 
to  diftinguifh  ihem  in  their  infancy  ;  but  when  they  grow 
up  they  take  the  name  of  the  family  or  place  to  which 
they  belong,  or  the  employment  or  office  they  hold. 

A  perfoii  of  rank  no  fioner  dies  th^n  his  corpfe  is  laid 
out  and  wafhed,  and  a  linnen  cloth  bting  thrown  over  it, 
it  is  carried  out  upon  a  bier  to  feme  high  place  and  burnt ; 
but  if  he  was  an  officer  of  the  court,  the  corps  muft  not  br 
burnt  without  the  king's  orders,  which  are  fometimcs  not 
fenttiUa  confiderable  time  after.  His  friends  in  this  cafe 
hollow  the  body  of  a  tree,  and  having  embowelled  and 
embalmed  the  body,  they  put  it  in,  iillmg  up  the  hollow 
with  ptrpper,  and  having  made  it  as  clofe  as  pollible, 
bury  the  corpfe  in  fome  room  of  the  houfe,  till  the  king 
fends  an  order  for  its  being  burnt.  The  corps  is  laid  up- 
■  on  a  pile  of  wood  tnree  feet  high,  and  then  more  wood  is 
heaped  upon  it ;  but  if  it  be  a  perfon  of  difl:in£lion  an 
arch  it  buill  over  it,  adorned  with  colours  and  flreamers, 
and  thewh.de  is  confumed  together  in  the  flames.  After- 
wards the  aihes  are  twept  up,  t!ie  place  fenced  in,  and  a 
kind  of  arbour  raifed  over  it.  The  poor  are  ufually  wrapt 
in  the  mats  they  lay  on,  and  attended  by  two  or  three 
friends,  who  bury  them  without  ceremony  in  the  woods. 

Some  days  after  a  pricft  is  fent  for  to  the  houfe  of  the 
deceafej,  v/bo  iings  feveral  funeral  fongs,  and  prays  for 
the  repofe  of  his  foul.  The  women,  who  are  pref'ent,  then 
let  loofe  their  hair,  wring  their  hands,  and  vent  the  moff 
paffionate  exclamations  ior  the  lofs  of  their  relation,  enu- 
merating all  his  good  aftions,  and  bewailing  their  own 
unhapny  lot,  in  being  forced  to  live  without  him  ;  and 
this  they  repeat  morning  and  evening  for  feveral  days, 
the  men  {landing  by,  and  expreffing  their  grief  by  their 
fighs  and  groans. 


SECT.     VI. 

Of  the  Languages  of  the  Cinglafjes,  and  their  Siill  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences, 

THE  Cinglades  have  a  language  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
and  alio  a  learned  or  dead  language,  underftood  on- 
ly by  their  bramins  or  priefts,  in  which  is  written  every 
thing  relating  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion. 
Their  common  tongue  is  copious,  fmooth,  and  elegant, 
and  in  all  their  addreffes  to  their  fuperiors,  is  a  great  mix- 
ture of  compliment :  they  are  fo  exa£l  in  the  titles  they 
give  to  men  and  women,  that  they  are  varied  at  leaft  a 
dozen  ways,  according  to  the  quality  or  circumftance  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  (peak,  and  it  is  an  unpardonable 
miftike  to  give  any  perfon  a  wrong  title  or  epithet.  Their 
yery  pcalants  are  laid  to  be  as  well  verfed  in  thcfe  praifes 
as  the  men  of  rank,  and  make  handfome  (neeches  to  in- 
gratiate themfelves  where  they  have  a  favour  to  afk  :  to 
this  they  are  ufed  from  their  infancy,  their  parents  taking 
all  opportunities  of  introducing  them  into  the  company  of 
their  fuperiors,  with  whom  they  are  taught  to  converfe  ; 
fo  that  they  are  feldcm  guilty  of  the  rudenefs  or  auk  ward 
bafhfulnefs  obfervable  in  the  clowns  of  other  countries. 

Inftead  of  paper  they  ufe  the  leaf  of  the  tallipot-tree, 
which  they  cut  into  flips  of  about  two  feet  long,  and 
three  fingers  broad,  and  upon  it  form  their  letters  with  a 
fleel  bodkin,  writing  from  ihe  left  hand  to  the  light.  Their 
chik'ren  are  firlt  taught  to  write  by  making  letters  in  the 
fand  of  the  flrects. 

They  are  fond  of  aftronomy,  which  they  piobably  learn- 
ed iirft  from  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  who  have  long  had 
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a  correfpondence  xvith  this  iflanJ.  They  even  furete!  the 
eclipl'es  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  make  almanacks,  in 
which  they  give  the  age  of  the  moon,  the  lucky  or 'un- 
lucky times  for  ploughing,  fowin-,  taking  a  journev,  or 
entering  on  any  bufinefs  ;  and,  according  to  the  pofitio'n  of 
the  planers,  pretend  to  determine  whether  the  fick  ftall 
recover,  or  a  chdd  at  its  birth  prove  fortunate  or  nof. 
Their  parents,  it  Is  faid,  always  confult  their  aftrolocers 
on  thcfe  fubjeds.  ° 

Their  year,  like  ours,  has  three  hundred  and  fixty-fJve 
da)S,  and  they  begin  it  on  the  twenty-feventh,  twen- 
ty  eighth,  or  twenty-ninth  of  March.  They  al'o  di- 
vide the  year  into  twelve  months,  and  thefe  into  weeka  • 
the  firft  day  of  wliich  they  imagine  to  be  fortunate,  for 
the  undertaking  of  any  new  affair.  Their  day  is  di'vided 
into  thirty  parts,  and  the  night  into  as  many,  beglnnin.r 
the  one  at  fun-rife,  and  the  other  at  fun-fet,  which  is  heie 
about  fix  o'clock  all  the  year  round,  fo  that  their  fifteenth 
part,  or  pay,  as  they  call  it,  anfwers  to  twelve  o'clock  at 
noon.  They  have  no  clocks  or  fun-dials,  but  inftead  of 
them  ufe  a  copper  difh,  which  holds  about  a  pint,  with 
a  little  hole  at  the  bottom  :  this  is  put  empty  into  a  vef- 
fel  of  water,  and  having  filled  itfelf  in  the  fpace  of  one 
of  th;ir  pay,  it  finks,  and  then  is  fet  upon  the  water  ao-ain 
to  meafure  another  pay,  "      ' 

As  to  medicine,  every  body  appears  to  uriderfland  com- 
mon remedies,  though  none  have  any  great  fkill.  Thefe 
remedies  are  compofed  of  herbs,  leaves,  roots,  or  the 
bark  of  trees  found  in  the  woods,  with  which  they  puroe 
or  vomit  themfelves  as  they  think  proper  ;  they  ajfo  cu% 
green  wounds,  and  though  the  bite  of  fome  of  their 
Inakes  be  follovsred  by  certain  death,  if  a  fpeedy  remedy 
be  not  adminirtered,  they  apply  an  herb,  which  efre£fu- 
ally  cures  the  patient,  and  at  the  fame  time  fing  to  him, 
which  they  call  charming  the  patient.  They  have  alfo 
many  antidotes  againft  poifon  taken  inwardly;  for  as 
they  abound  in  poifonous  plants  and  herbs,  providence 
has  gracioufly  ordained  that  they  fhould  have  remedies  of 
the  fame  kind  to  prevent  their  dangerous  efFefts. 

The  difeafes  to  which  the  people  are  fubjedt,  are  the 
fmall-pox,  agues,  and  fevers,  the  bloody-flux,  and  pains 
in  their  limbs  ;  for  the  laft  they  ufe  certain  ointments  with 
great  fuccefs. 

They  feem  perfefl  flrangers  to  anatomy  and  bleeding, 
except  bleeding  with  leeches,  which,  as  hath  been  alrea- 
dy  obferved,  is  in  a  manner  unavoidable,  and  they  ac- 
knowledge that  they  receive  great  benefit  from  it. 
I  As  to  hirtory,  that  of  this  idand  is  recorded  in  the  learn- 
^ed  language  ;  but  inftead  of  conveying  any  real  inftruaion, 
jit  contains  little  elfe  but  fabulous  accounts  of  their  godj 
and  ancient  heroes  removed  to  a  ftate  of  blifs,  and  thefe 
they  make  the  objeds  of  their  worfhip.  Thefe  records 
-are  kept  by  their  bramins  in  .i  language  unknown  to  the 
[vulgar,  who  know  no  more  of  them  than  what  is  com- 
municated to  them  in  fongs  and  ballads,  which  they  are 
always  repeating. 


SECT.    VII. 

Of  their  Houfes,  Furniture  ^  Temples,  and  Fortifications. 

'-pHEIR  towns  are  extremely  irregular,  and  not  laid 
^  out  in  ftrcets ;  for  every  man  enclofes  a  fpot  of 
ground  with  a  bank  or  pale,  in  which  he  builds  his  houfe. 
The  dwellings  of  the  generality  of  the  people  are  low 
thatched  cottages,  confifting  of  one  or  two  ground  rooms; 
the  fides  arc  formed  of  fplintered  rattans,  or  canes,  which 
are  not  always  covered  with  clay,  and  when  this  is  done 
they  are  not  permitted  to  whitewafh  them,  this  bein:^  a 
royal  privilege.  The  more  wealthy  people  have  a  fquare 
in  the  middle  of  their  houfes,  round  which  are  banks  of 
earth  raifed  a  yard  high,  on  which  they  fit  crofs-legged, 
and  eat  or  converfe  with  their  friends.  They  have"  no 
chimnies,  but  their  meat  is  frequently  drefTed  in  the  yards, 
or  in  the  corner  of  a  room. 

Their  furniture  only  confifls  of  a  mat,  a  (tool  or  two, 
on  which  they  fet  the  ftrangers,  to  whom  they  would 
fliew  particular  refped,  a  few  china  plates,  and  fome 
earthen  and  brazen  veffels,  to  hold  their  water,  and  in 
which  thev  drefs  their  provifions.  They  have  one  bed- 
Al  m  .^ead. 
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fiead,  for  the  maflcr  of  the  houfe  to  fit  or  fleep  on,  and  1  where  they  have  every  night  their  fixed  ''ations ;  and  there 
this  is  platted  witn  fniall  canes,  and  lias  a  mat  or  two,!  they  are  obliged  to  remain  without  having  any  coinerfa- 
and  a  flraw  pillow,  but  neither  tefter  nor  curtains.  The  |  tion  vyith  each  other;  and  their  troops  lie  without  the 
women  and  children   lie  by  the  fire-ilde  on  mats,   cover 


ed  only  with  a  cloth  they  wear  in  the  day-time  ;  but 
they  have  a  fire  burning  all  night  at  iheir  feet ;  for  the 
poorcft  people  never  want  fewel,  there  being  fuch  pleny 
of  wood,  that  no-body  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  claim 
any  property  in  it. 

In  the  inland  country  are  reckoned  five  capital  cities. 
Thefe  are  Candy,  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland,  and  he 
refidence  of  mod  of  the  kings,  till  it  was  taken  and  burnt 
by  the  Portuguefe  ;  but  being  too  much  expofed,  the  royal 
feat  was  removed  to  Neilcmbyneur  a  city,  in  the  heart  ot 
the  country.  The  third  city  is  Alloutneur,  which  lies  to 
the  north-eaft  of  Candy,  The  fourtl.  is  Badoula,  which 
is  featcd  between  three  and  fouifcore  miles  to  the  eartward 
of  Candy,  and  Digligineur,  which  i»  fituated  between 
Candy  and  Badoula. 

Their  ancient  pagodas,  or  temples,  are  of  hewn  ftone, 
with  a  multitude  of  images,  both  on  the  infide  and  with 
out ;  but  they  h;ve  no  windows.  Their  modern  temples 
are  little  low  buildings  with  clay  walls,  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  dove-houfe.  They  have  likewife  (mail  chapels 
in  their  yards,  that  are  fometimes  not  above  two  feet 
fqaare.  I'hefe  are  fet  cacti  upon  a  pillar  four  feet  high, 
and  having  placed  ;n  it  their  tavourite  image,  they  light 
candles  and  lamps  hefoc  it,  and  every  mornin|i  ftrewing 
fkiwers  about  the  idol,   perform  their  'devotions. 

The  inland  country,  called  Conde  Uda,  is  fo  well  de- 
fended by  nitu.e,  that  it  (fands  in  need  of  no  artificial 
fortifications,  for  on  every  fide  it  is  proteiSed  by  tr.oun- 
tains  of  a  prodigious  height,  covered  with  thick  woods,  in 
which  is  lelt  01. ly  a  narrow  path  fenced  at  proper  diftances, 
■where  centincls  are  placed  day  and  night.  I'hele  tences 
are  made  of  a  tree,  whole  branches  are  fet  with  thorns  as 
long  and  tliiik,  and  almoft  as  haid  as  a  teipenny  nail  ; 
theic  form  a  kind  of  gates,  which  are  not  made  to  (hut 
like  ours ;  but  to  lift  up,  like  fome  old  fafhioned  fliop 
windows.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  a  portcullis  ;  >oi  when 
the  nitivcs  are  clofe  purfurd  ihey  fuddtnly  let  them  fall,  and 
then  making  a  ftand,  fire  through  them,  as  well  as  from 
the  thickets  to  the  right  and  left  ;  fo  that  the  fhot  and 
arrows  (ometimcs  fly  as  thick  as  hail,  when  there  is  not 
an  enemy  to  be  fcen. 

There  are  no  wheel  carriages  in  the  country,  at  leaft 
?.mong  the  Cingiaflcs ;  for  if  they  had  them  it  would  be 
impoiTibie  to  ule  them  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  while 
their  ways  are  fo  narrow  that  two  men  can  fcarce  go  a- 
breaft.  The  king  dire£ls  the  roads  to  be  kept  in  this  nian- 
rcr,  as  the  grtatell  lecurity  he  has  againft  the  Dutch.  The 
bac'^'aoe  of  people  of  condition  is  carried  by  their  flavcs, 
and  by  others  on  their  backs.  There  were  no  horfes  in 
the  country  till  they  were  brought  thither  by  the  Portu- 
guefe, and  it  fecms  the  king  thinks  it  too  great  an  honour 
to  permit  his  fubje(Sls,  or  even  foreigners,  to  ride  on  them 
in  his  te  riiories  ;  but  they  have  oxen  with  bunches  on 
their  backs,  which  ferve  for  carriage,  and  when  the 
king  and  his  court  go  a  journey,  the  baggage  is  carried 
both  by  elephants  and  oxen. 

SECT.     VIII. 

Of  tht  Power,  Fcrccs,  and  Revenues  of  the  King  of  Candy  ; 
With  the  Putiifhments  inflicted  en  Criminals, 

THE  king  of  Candy,  who  pofleff-'s  all  the  middle  part 
of  the  ifland,  is  formidable  to  his  (ubjects,  by  the 
ablo  utc  empire  he  has  over  their  poflcffions,  their  aiitions, 
and  their  lives.  The  fucceffion  to  the  crown  is  hereditary, 
where  thq  reigning  prince  does  not  limit  it  in  his  life  time, 
for  he  ha'j  the  power  of  app>)in;ing  any  of  his  children  to 
fucceed  him,  and,  if  he  (ccs  fit,  ot  dividing  his  dominions 
amongll  them,   as  hath  been  fometimes  prac'tiied. 

The  palace,  where  the  king  of  Candy  ufually  refides,  is 
in  the  moll  retired  and  iiiacccirible  part  of  the  mountains 
near  the  town  of  Digligineur  ;  it  is  compofed  of  fevcral 
buildings  inclofed  witniu  a  Wull,  and  is  fo  contrived,  that 
it  is  not  known  in  what  diftindl  houfe  or  apartment  he  lies. 
His  generals  and  great  officers  guard  the  inner  courts, 


walls.  The  guards  ncarcft  his  perfon  are  compofed  of  ne- 
groes, in  whom  he  places  the  greaeft  confidence,  and 
(.•ver\  night  fends  out  parties  at  uncertain  times,  to  fee  if 
the  ofHctrs  and  centinels  are  at  tht  ir  relpeflive  pofis. 

He  is  chiefly  attended  by  beautiful  boys,  whom  the  go- 
vernors of  the  fevcral  provinces  fend  to  court,  as  they  do 
young  girls,  who  ferve  him  for  concubines,  and  to  drefs 
his  meat  for  his  table.  Mr.  Knox  obfervcs,  th<.t  when 
he  was  in  the  country  the  king  fent  for  all  the  handfome 
Portuguefe  women  without  diftindlion  that  could  be  met 
with,  and  havirg  made  choice  of  thofe  he  liked  beft,  he 
fent  back  the  reff,  or  had  them  placed  in  certain  villages 
to  be  kept  till  called  for. 

When  he  goes  abroad  he  is  attended  by  a  numerous  body 
of  guards,  and  among  others  has  a  company  of  Dutch,  and 
another  of  Portuguefe,  under  the  command  of  officers  of 
their  refpe£iive  nations  :  he  is  alfo  proceeded  bv  drums, 
t-umpc:s,  and  ether  inftrumental  muiic,  tog>.'ther  with 
finging  women,  and  has  his  elephants,  led  horfes,  and 
huntfmen  with  hav.ks,  in  his  train.  All  this  company 
fiequently  affenible  by  his  majefty's  order  at  the  gates  of 
his  palace,  in  expectation  of  his  going  out,  when  he  has 
no  fuch  ('efign. 

He  eats  by  himfelf,  fitting  on  a  fl^ool  with  a  little  table 
covered  with  white  caliicoe  placed  before  him.  Twenty  or 
thirty  difhes  are  br-iught  into  the  room,  by  perfons  who 
have  mufSers  before  their  mouths,  and  the  king  having  a 
deep  gold  plate  with  a  plantain-leaf  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
calls  for  what  he  chufes,  which  is  alfo  brought  him  by  a 
perfon  muffled  to  prevent  his  breathing  on  the  meat. 

When  his  fubjcdts  enter  ir.to  his  prefence  they  fall  three 
times  on  their  faces,  and  then  fitting  on  their  legs,  addrefs 
him  in  terms  little  inf^erior  to  thofe  they  ufc  in  their  reli- 
gious worfliip.  One  of  their  ufual  expteflions  is,  "  May 
"  your  maiefty  be  a  god  ;"  at  the  fame  time  ftilini»  them- 
felves  the  limb  of  a  dog,  or  fome  animal,  which,  they  fay, 
is  unworthy  to  approach  him,  and  when  they  retire  from 
his  prefence,  they  creep  backwards  till  they  are  out  of 
fight. 

He  intrufts  the  management  of  moft  o!  his  affairs  to  two 
great  officers,  ftilcd  Adigars,  to  whom  his  (ubjedls  may 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  judges  or  gover- 
nors. Next  to  the  Adigars  arc  the  Diflauvas,  or  gover- 
nors of  provinces,  who  are  entrufted  with  the  civil  as  well 
as  military  power.  Thefe  refide  at  court,  and  manage 
their  refpcdtive  governments  bv  a  deputy,  who  has  li:veral 
infeiior  officers  under  him  ;  but  in  c\eiy  provincf  (ome 
tov^ins  and  villages  are  exempt  from  the  governor's  jurif- 
ditStion,  as  the  lands  which  belong  to  the  king,  and  the 
pofTeflions  of  the  priefts. 

The  power  of  the  king  is  reftrained  by  no  laws,  fo  that 
he  may  do  whatever  he  pleafes.  Tlie  lands  arcal'  holden 
of  him  by  one  tenure  or  other,  fome  to  ferve  him  by  their 
labours,  others  in  his  wars,  and  the  reit  pay  certain  quan- 
tities of  their  maiiufadiures,  cattle,  grain,  or  fruit.  In 
many  villages  this  prince  refcrves  the  produce  of  the  (oil 
to  liimicU,  allowing  only  a  ban-  fubfiftance  to  the  huf- 
batidman  ;  and  thcle  villages  are  irequently  beftowed  up- 
on his  officers,  who  enjoy  them  as  long  as  they  retain 
their  ports.  The  reft  of  their  lands  are  hereditary,  de- 
fcending  from  father  to  fen,  br.ng  only  fuhjedt  to  the  te- 
nures by  which  they  were  held  by  tneir  anceltors. 

Three  times  a  year  the  people  bring  their  rents  to  court  ; 
and  all  who  have  any  ports  or  offices  in  the  government 
make  prei'ents  to  the  king  every  New  Ycat's-day  of  g;>ld, 
precious  ilones,  plate,  arm?,  or  caliicoe.  The  great  men 
llrive  to  proc\jrc  fome  valuable  jewel,  or  extraordinary 
rarity,  as  the  moft  certain  way  to  procure  their  advance- 
ment, or,  at  Ic-a'l,  to  fccure  what  they  already  poflefj. 
Befides  thele  rents  and  annual  prefents,  the  king  fends  for 
whatever  he  pleafes  from  any  of  his  fubjctts  ;  and  if  his 
officers  appropriate  any  of  their  fruit-trees,  or  other  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  to  the  king's  ufe,  the  proprieior  dare 
not  touch  them.  Thus  he  commands  the  revenues  and 
produce  of  all  the  lauds  in  his  dominions,  whenever  the 
exigences  of  the  ftate  induce  him  to  call  for  them. 

The  king  has  no  ftanding  troops,  befides  his  Coffree 
guards  and  a  few  Europeans.     1  he  common  foldiers,  who 
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hold  their  laneJs  by  a  military  tenure,  mount  the  guard  by  I  rice  snd  other  fond.  Thefe  little  mediator?  they  addre'^s 
turns,  and  the  diilauvas  and  generals  are  conflantly  upon  at  lealt  every  morning,  fupponnc  that  the  peifon  reprc^ 
duty,  either  about  the  palace  or  in  the  field.  Thefe  mili'ia  icnted  by  the  image  has  a  powcTfu!  intereft  in  the  court 
are  all  foot,  and  divided  into  bodies  of  about  a  thoufandj  of  heaven.     They   alfo  believe   there  are  wicked  f  '  " 


inen  each,  under  the  command  of  one  officer,  called  a 
moteral.  The  king  fcl.iom  trufts  the  command  of  the 
whole  army  to  one  general,  but  they  acl  in  feparate  bodies, 
which  has  fometimes  proved  very  prejudicial,  efpeciatly  in 
his  wars  agnpft  the  Dutch  ;  but  he  chufes  this  as  the 
lefler  evil,  from  the  apprehenfion  that  if  any  man  Ihould 
be  intruded  with  the  command  of  all  his  iorces  he  might 
dethrone  him. 

The  foldiers  are  armed  with  mufket?,  broad-fwords, 
pikes,  bows  and  arrows  ;  befides  they  have  fome  littie 
pieces  of  artillery,  fo  light  that  three  or  four  men  may 
carry  them  on  their  (houlders. 

Their  tents  are  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  tallipot-tree, 
which  they  fct  up  with  tent-poles  in  much  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  tints  of  our  common  loldiers.  h.vcry  one  carries 
his  own  provifions  and  baggage,  and  when  their  food  is 
fpent,  they  are  allowed  to  go  home  for  more ;  fo  that  when 
they  have  been  a  month  in  the  field,  the  army  is  generally 
fcattered  over  the  country  to  provide  themfelves  with 
food  :  but,  it  is  laid,  the  Dutch,  Portuguefe,  and  other 
JEuropeans  in  this  prince's  fervice,  have  of  late  cauftd 
better  dil'cipline  to  be  introduced. 

The)  are  not  eafily  brought  to  venture  a  general  engage- 
ment, without  having  an  apparent  advantage  ;  theretore, 
in  their  wars  with  the  Dutch,  when  the  latter  invaded  any 
part  of  their  country,  they  ufualiy  retired  till  they  had 
drawn  them  into  the  defiles  and  difficult  pafll-s  <>f  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  frequently  iurprizeJ  and  cut  them  off, 
when  they  thought  thi.re  was  no  enemy  near.  They  had 
no  fooner  difcharged  their  niufkets  and  arrows,  than  they 
ran  up  into  the  rocks  and  woods,  where  no  European 
could  follow  them,  and  waited  till  th^-y  toutid  thtir  enemy 
again  entangled  in  the  woods,  and  then  never  failed  to 
renew  the  charge. 

Though  they  have  no  other  laws  than  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  prince,  he  never  fufFcrs  his  governors  to  inflidi  ca- 
pital punifhments  on  the  offenders  ;  this  he  referves  to 
him!"elf  He  tries  offenders  in  a  fummary  way,  and  thofe 
whom  he  thinks  guilty  m.uft  fufter,  let  the  proof  be  ever 
fo  (light.  His  elephants  are  frequently  his  executioners, 
by  breaking  the  bones  of  the  offender,  or  crufhing  him 
to  pieces  as  they  are  direifted  :  others  are  impaled  ;  and 
thofe  whom  he  fufpects  of  having  confpired  againft 
him  are  tortured,  and  not  only  the  criminal  but  his  fa- 
ther and  the  whole  family  are  fometimes  put  to  death,  or 
reduced  to  a  flate  of  flavery. 

For  flight  offences  the  greateft  ofKcers  are  frequently 
laid  in  irons,  and  afterwards  reftored  to  their  pods,  this 
being  thought  no  difgrace  ;  but  the  moft  ufual  way  of 
puniihing  thoie  who  are  intended  to  be  reftored,  is  baniflj- 
ing  them  t.>  fome  dift.^nt  village,  where  they  remain  con- 
fined till  they  are  made  fenfible  of  their  faults  ;  but  fome- 
times they  are  forgotten,  and  it  proves  an  imprifonment 
for  life. 


SECT.     IX. 

Of  the  Rel'iglon,  Temples,  Idols,  and  folemn  Fejiivds  of  the 
Ciiig  laffes. 


THE  CinglafFes  pay  their  adorations  to  one  fupreme 
God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  alfo 
proflrate  themfelves  before  the  image  of  their  faints  and 
heroes,  who,  they  fuppofe,  have  dwelt  upon  earth,  and  are 
now  the  miniflering  fpirits  of  the  Almighty  Creator.  The 
principal  of  thefe  inferior  deities  they  call  Euddou,  whoTi 
they  imagine  defcendcd  from  heaven  to  procure  the  etrial 
happincfs  of  mankind,  and  at  length  re-afccnded  from  the 
top  of  that  mountain  called  by  the  Portuguefe  Pico  de 
Adam.  They  likewifc  worfhip  the  fun,  moon,  and  other 
planets,  which  they  imagine  influence  their  fortunes 
Every  town  has  its  tutelar  deity,  whofe  power  is  imagined 
to  be  only  exercifed  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  ;  and 
befides  thefe  almoft  every  perfon  has  his  houfhold  gods, 
for  whom  they  ere£l  little  chapels  in  their  yards,  p!acin 


are  wic<ed  ipsrits 
whom  Uod  permits  to  afHid  mankind,  and  their  a.vxl: 
they  endeavour  to  avert  hy  prayers  21, d  facrificcs.  ° 

It  Items  there  are  neither  pritfts  nor  temples  dedic-ted 
to  the  fupreme  God  ;  thefe  cn!y  beh-ng  to  the  inferior 
deities,  cf  which  they  reckon  three  claiTcs.  and  have  fe- 
varal  orders  of  pricfis  to  ofncate  at  their  refpeclive  altars. 

The  firft  arc  the  tirinanxcs,  or  chief  prlcfts  of  the  god 
'^uddou,  who  live  in  h'ls  vehar?,  or  temples,  which  are 
endowed  with  great  eftates  in  land.  Thefe  priefls  are 
always  chofen  out  of  the  highefl  caft  or  tribe,  and  are 
luperior  to  all  others.  They  wear  a  yellow  garmcn'  plait- 
ed like  a  veft,  and  a  piece  of  the  fame  cloth  thrown  over 
their  left  fhouJder.  They  have  long  beards  j  but  their 
heads  are  clofe  fhaved,  and  both  their  head  and  arms  bare. 
They  likewife  wrap  a  large  yellow  fafii  about  their  loins, 
and  carry  in  their  hands  a  ro'und  fan  faftened  to  a  flick  to 
fliade  them  from  the  fun.  The  people  bow  down  to  the 
ground  to  thefe  priefls,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  the 
imagesor  their  prince;  and  whoever  they  vifit,  a  white  clcth 
is  laid  upon  a  ftool  for  them  to  fit  on,  an  honour  tl.^t  is 
fliewn  to  none  befides,  except  thofe  of  the  royal  bkcdi 
their  eflates  are  alfo  exempted  from  taxes. 

As  they  are  folely  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  their  god, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  fecular  employment. 
They  are  likewife  debarred  from  having  wives,  or  any 
commerce  with  w(-men  :  they  muff  neither  drink  wine, 
nor  eat  more  than  one  meal  a  day  ;  nor  kill  any  animal. 
They  are  allowed  to  quit  the  prieilhood,  which  fome  do 
in  order  to  marry  ;  on  which  occafion  they  only  pull  off 
the  yellow  garment,  and  throwing  it  into  the  river,  wafh 
themfelves  from  head  to  foot  :  atter  which  they  become 
peifea  laymtn.  Thefe  priefls  are  ffiled  the  fo'is  cf  the 
god  Buddou,  ard  their  perfcns  held  fo  facred  that  the  kino- 
would  be  deemed  an  infidel  fliould  he  prefume  to  call  them 
to  an  account  for  any  crimes  whatever;  but,  notwithftand- 
ipg  this,  one  of  the  kings  caufed  fome  of  thefe  prieils, 
who  were  found  in  arms  againft  him,  to  be  put  to  death. 
There  are  inferior  priefls  of  the  god  Euddou,  who  are 
called  Gonni,  and  wear  the  fame  habit. 

The  fecond  order  of  priefls  attend  the  temples  of  other 
faints  and  heroes,  to  which  lands  are  likewife  appropriated. 
Thefe  priefls  are  alfo  taken  from  the  higheft  caft  ;  but  arc 
not  diftinguifhed  by  their  habit  from  the  laity,  except  in 
having  their  cloaths  always  clean,  and  wafhing  themfelves 
whenever  they  officate.  They  are  allowed  to'follow  huf- 
bandry  and  other  employments,  their  revenues  alone  r.ot 
being  fufHcient  to  maintain  them.  They  liowever  attend 
the  fervice  of  the  temples  morning  and  evening,  when  the 
people  bring  boiled  rice  and  fruit  to  the  door  of  the 
temple,  which  the  prieft  takes  and  prefents  before  the 
idol ;  after  it  ha^  flood  fome  time  the  prieft  brinos  it  out 
aoain,  when  the  muficians  who  fing  and  play  before  the 
idols,  and  the  other  fervants  of  the  temple,  with  the  poor 
who  attend,   feaft  together  upon  the  offering. 

The  third  order  of  priefts  are  named  jaddefes,  and  their 
temples  covels  ;  thefe  have  no  revenues,  for  any  perfoti 
that  pleafes  mayeredf  one  of  thefe  temples,  and  be  bimlelf 
the  prieft,  without  any  confecration.  Thefe  feem  to  be 
the  priefts  of  their  evil  genii,  and  therefore,  when  the 
people  are  fick,  they  fend  for  their  jaddefc,  and  dedicate  a 
cock  to  the  demon,  whom  they  fuppofe  the  caufe  of  their 
illnefs  ;  but  the  owner  keeps  the  cock  till  the  prieft  thinks 


fit  to  facrifice  him.  The  people  alfo  apply  to  thefe  genii 
as  oracles,  when  the  prieft  perfonating  a  fury,  the  people 
think  him  infpircd,  and  propofing  their  queftions,  receive 
his  anfwers  as  the  voice  of  infallibility. 

Whatever  they  faciifice  they  never  eat  of  themfelves,  it 
being  diftributed  among  the  fervants  of  the  temple,  the 
muficians,  finging  girls,   and  the  poor. 

The  Cinglaffes  affemble  together  for  divine  worlhip  only 
at  their  folemn  feftivals,  for  at  other  tirf>«6  every  one  goes 
to  the  temple  whenever  he  thinks  fit ;  but  on  W^ednefdays 
and  Saturdays  they  particularly  apply  themfelves  to  their 
deities,  from  the  opinion  that  on  thofe  days  they  will  be 
moft  propitious  to  their  prayers. 

A  folemn  feftival  is  annually  performed  at  the  new  moon 


lamps  and  ftrcwing  flowers  before  them,  and  offering  them^  in  June,  or  July,  called  Perakar,  and  lafts  till  the  full 

moon^ 
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moon,  ]n  their  principal  cities  there  are  at  this  time  no 
lels  th:n  forty  or  ^f'tv  elephants  magnificently  adorned  and 
hung  with  hrafs  bells,  which  march  round  the  place  and 
through  ail  the  principal  ftreets,  iolIoweJ  by  people  drefled 
up  to  rcprcfent  the  giants,  who  they  fay  formerly  inhabit- 
ed the  earth  :  then  come  drums,  trumpets,  and  other  wind 
mufic,  \v  th  the  dancing-men  and  women,  who  (erve  in 
their  temples,  in  feveral  companies  ;  and  after  them  two 
priefts  mounted  on  a  ftately  elephant  covered  with  white 
cloth  and  rich  trappings,  one  carrying  on  his  fhoulders  a 
painted  flafF,  to  which  is  fixed  filk  ftrcamers  and  firings  of 
flowers,  and  the  other  priefts  fitting  behind  him  holds  an 
umbrella  over  his  head  :  then  come  two  other  elephants, 
on  each  of  which  are  mounted  two  priclh  of  the  inferior 
cecities,  followed  by  the  fervants  of  the  pticfts  in  all  their 
finery  :  then  advance  feme  hundreds  of  women  of  the 
higclt  rank,  richly  drcfTed,  and  marching  three  a-breaft. 
The  ftreets  are  all  the  way  adorned  with  flags,  branches 
of  cocca-nut  trees,  and  lighted  lamps  whether  it  be  day 
or  night ;  and  the  proceflion  is  clofed  by  the  generals  wi'h 
their  troops  and  the  ;';rei.t  officers  of  ftate,  who  make  the 
whole  tour  of  the  city,  once  in  the  day-time,  and  again 
at  night,  and  tins  they  repeat  every  day,  from  the  new  to 
the  full  moon.  In  the  intervals  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but 
dancing,  finging,  and  fuch  fports  as  aie  fuitable  to  great 
fef^ival-;. 

A;iother  annual  fefiival  is  celebrated  on  the  full  moon  ii; 
November,  when  they  plant  long  poles  before  their  tem- 
ples, v.hich  thev  hsng  full  of  lights  to  a  great  height,  as 
they  alfo  do  before  the  king's  palace.  This  feftival  lalfs 
only  one  night. 

At  the  new  and  full  moon  they  prefent  offerings  to  their 
god  Buddou  of  rice  and  fruits  ;  and  on  New  Year's-d^y, 
wliich  is  in  March,  they  perform  a  folemn  fefJival  to  him 
on  the  mountain  called  Hammalclla,  or  Adam's  peak,  or 
cll'c  under  a  certain  great  tiee  ;  and  to  one  of  thefe  places 
all  the  people  in  the  country  think  themfelves  under  an 
indifpenfablc  obligation  to  go  annually  with  their  wives 
and  their  chiliiien,  unlefs  prevented  by  ficknefs,  or  any 
other  accident.  On  that  mountain,  which  is  the  higheif 
ground  in  the  whole  ifland,  they  vvorfhip,  and  fet  lighted 
lamps  round  the  print  of  the  (otit,  which  fome  fay  that 
Buddou,  and  ochcrs  that  Adam,  left  on  his  afcending  to 
heaven,  and  lay  their  offerings  on  the  top  of  the  rock, 
which  bears  the  imprtfTion,  as  upon  an  altar. 

The  facrcd  tree  we  have  juft  mentioned  grows  in  the 
north  part  of  the  kini^'s  dominions,  at  a  place  called  An- 
iiurodgburro.  Thiitiee,  like  the  chapel  of  Loretto,  has 
travelled  from  one  country  to  another,  and  at  length  plant- 
ed itfelf  at  Annurod^burro.  Under  the  branches  of  this 
tree,  it  is  faid,  Buddou  ufed  to  repofc  himfelf ;  and  near 
this  place  are  the  remamsof  temples,  hewn  with  incredi- 
ble labour  out  of  the  rocks,  and  fuch  as  the  people  imagine 
could  only  be  made  by  the  race  of  giants  they  annually 
commemorate. 

They  eileem  it  t  mofl  pious  afl  to  procure  temples  to 
be  eredted  to  the  honour  of  Buddou,  and  to  offer  facrifices 
to  him.  Women  of  the  bcft  quality  wiil  fend  out  their 
iervants  to  beg  the  contributions  of  the  people  towards  this 
facrifice,  and  others  for  the  fame  purpofe  will  carry  about 
his  image,  and  to  thcfe  the  people  arc  very  liberal.  On 
receiving  any  thing,  they  cry  out,  "  Let  the  blefTing  of 
"  the  gods  and  the  Buddou  go  along  with  you  ;  may 
"  your  corn  ripen,  your  cattle  increafe,  and  your  life  be 
•'  long." 

Others  caufe  a  temple  to  be  built,  and  an  image  to  bt 
nude,  and  then  beg  for  money  to  pay  the  builder  or 
founder.  Bct<ire  the  eyes  of  the  image  are  made,  it  is 
thrown  about  the  work-lhop  as  an  ordinary  piece  of  metal  ; 
but  the  eyes  arc  i\o  fooncr  finifhcd  than  the  idol  is  com- 
plete and  facred,  and  is  removed  from  the  work-fhop  to 
the  temple,  where  it  is  attended  with  mufic,  dancing,  and 
facrifices. 

T  hey  have  here,  as  well  as  upon  the  continent,  idoh 
of  monflrous  Ihapes  and  forms,  mad«  of  filver,  brafs,  and 
other  metals,  and  fometimes  of  clay  ;  but  thofe  in  Rud- 
dou's  temples  are  the  figures  ot  men  fitting  crofs-legged  in 
yellow  habits,  like  his  priefts,  rcprcfenting  fome  holy  men, 
who,  they  fay,  are  teachers  of  virtue  and  benefactors  to 
mankind. 


A  prodigious  number  of  idol  temples  of  all  kinds  arc 
dlfperfed  over  the  countr>,  fome  built  of  hewn-f^one,  and 
of  excellent  workmanfbi;'.  Thefe  muf^  have  ftood  many 
a^es,  the  people  being  entirely  ignorant  of  this  kind  of 
architecture,  and  do  not  even  know  how  to  repair  the 
decays  occafioned  in  them  by  time.  One  at  Vintane  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  circumferrence,  and  of  a 
very  great  height  ;  at  the  bottom  it  is  of  an  oval  form  ; 
it  rifes  to  a  point  like  a  pyramid,  and  is  gilt  at  the  top. 


SECT.    X, 

Of  their  Trade  and  ManufaSlures  ;  the  Settlements  of  th* 
Dutch  ;  and  the  Coins,  IVeights,  and  Alanvfa£lures  of 
Ceylon, 

TH  E  people  of  Ceylon  have  a  little  home  trade,  one 
part  of  the  ifland  fuppl)ing  the  other  with  what 
they  want  of  the  produce  of  their  refpedtive  countries. 
1  here  are  however  no  markets  held  in  the  ifland  ;  but 
thty  have  a  few  (hops  in  the  great  town*;,  where  are  fold 
lice,  callicop,  brsfs,  copper,  and  earthen  vcficls  ;  iwords, 
knives,  and  other  inftrumentb  of  iron  and  fteel,  in  which 
they  Work  very  well  ;  makin-i  all  manner  of  tools  for  car- 
penters and  hufbandmen,  and  pretty  good  fire-arms.  Their 
callicoes  arc  llrong,  but  rot  fo  fine  as  thofe  of  the  coafl  of 
Coromandcl  :  goldfmiths-work,  painting,  and  carving, 
they  likewife  perform  tolerably  well. 

The  Dutch  Eaft  India  company  are  poflefTcd  not  only 
of  the  whole  coaff  of  Ceylon,  but  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues 
within  land.  And  as  the  Dutch,  fa)  s  commodore  Rogge- 
weiii,  take  great  pains  to  preferve  a  good  underftandmg 
with  the  kin:',  they  obtain  from  him  almoft  every  thing 
they  c^n  deliie.  The  company  fend  to  him  every  year  an 
ambafTador  with  prefents,  and,  in  return,  his  majefty  fends 
the  company  a  cabinet  of  jewels  of  fuch  value,  that  the 
veflel  which  carries  it  home  is  thought  to  be  worth  half 
the  fleet.  The  governor-general  of  Batavia  takes  care 
himfelf  to  have  it  fo  packed  up  among  the  refl  of  the  mer- 
chandize, that  not  only  none  of  the  fhip's  company,  but 
even  the  captain  of  the  veflel  that  carries  it,  knows  not 
whether  it  be  on  board  his  ftiip  or  no. 

The  two  principal  places  in  this  ifland  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  Eafl  India  company  are  Punta  de  Galo  and  Colum- 
bo;  which  laflisthe  refidence  of  the  governor  and  his  coun- 
cil. This  city  the  Dutch  have  contradlcd  into  one  quarter 
of  its  ancient  bounds,  and  have  fortified  it  with  a  wall  and 
baflions.  It  is  now  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  flreets  of  the  New 
Town  are  wide  and  fpacious,  and  the  buildings  in  tht 
modern  tafte.  The  governor's  houfe  is  a  noble  Itrudlure> 
and  feveral  other  houies  are  very  beautiful. 

The  natives  however  do  not  pay  any  great  refpedl  to  the 
Dutch,  but  rather  treat  them  with  contempt,  (cornfully 
filling  them  their  coaft-keepers.  The  Dutch  give  them- 
felves little  trouble  about  this,  but,  like  good  politicians, 
take  all  pofTible  care  to  keep  up  a  perfcdl  correfpondence 
with  the  king,  that  he  may  never  be  tempted  to  quarrel 
with  and  refufc  them  his  afTiRance,  which  would  deftroy  a 
mod  valuable  part  of  their  commerce.  This,  however,  his 
majefly  might  do  if  he  thought  fit,  without  being  under 
An-^  great  apprehcnfions  from  their  power,  fincc  fiis  do- 
minions, as  hath  been  already  obfcrvcd,  are  feparated  from 
theirs  by  fuch  thick  forefts,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  impof* 
hole  to  penetrate  them. 

The  Dutch  Eaft  India  company,  befides  the  advantage 
they  make  of  the  cinnamon,  gain  confiderably  by  the  pre- 
cious Hones  found  in  this  ifland  ;  particularly  rubies,  white 
aod  blue  faphires,  and  topazes :  they  alio  receive  con- 
fiderable  profit  from  the  manufadlures  of  mudin,  chints, 
and  other  fluffs ;  but  the  greatefl  part  of  the  muflins  they 
fend  into  Europe  come  from  thecoaft  of  Malabar. 

The  Cinglafles  have  very  little  coin,  and  therefore  ufually 
barter  one  commodity  for  another.  When  the  Portuguefe 
were  eflablifhed  in  the  idand  they  coined  fame  filver, 
which  the  CinglalFes  call  tangum  malTa ;  thefe  ate  about 
the  value  of  nine  pence,  and  are  ftill  current  all  over  the 
country.  There  is  another  coin  which  the  common  peo- 
ple themfelves  make,  in  the  fliape  of  a  fifli  hook,  of  a 
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finer  filver  than  dollars  :  and  there  is  a  third  coined  by  the 
king,  which  being  very  thin,  feventv-five  of  them  make  a 
piece  of  eight,  or  Spanifti  dollar  ;  and  it  is  death  for  any 
perfon  to  coin  or  counterfeit  thefe. 

Their  fmalleft  weight  is  the  colonda,  fix  of  which 
weigh  a  piece  of  eight,  and  twenty  colondas  make  a 
pollam. 

Their  ufual  meafure  for  cloth  is  the  cubit ;  and  the  leaft 
corn-meafure  is  the  potta,  which  is  as  much  as  a  man  can 
hold  heaped  up  in  his  hand  ;  four  pottas  make  a  meafure 
called  bonder  nellia,  or  the  king's  meafure  :  four  meafures 
make  a  courney,   and  ten  courneys  a  pale,  which  is  forty 
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meafures ;  four  pales  are  an  ommounas,  by  which  they 
ufually  reckon  their  flock  of  grain.  People,  it  is  faid, 
are  not  punifhed  for  making  their  meafures  too  fmall,  but 
for  having  them  too  large  ;  for  corn  frequently  pailing 
niftead  of  money,  the  ufurers  make  their  meafure  as  large 
as  they  can,  that  when  they  are  paid  they  may  receive  the 
more  from  their  debtors. 

We  have  now  furveyed  the  various  iflands  rich  in  fpices, 
gems,  and  gold,  from  the  Ladrones  to  the  eaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  and  Ihall  therefore  return  to  the  continent,  and  be- 
ginning with  Tibet,  proceed  to  Tonquin  and  the  countries 
of  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 


CHAP.        XV. 
Of  TIBET. 


SECT.     I. 

Its  Situation  ttnd  Extent ;  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Climate  proceed- 
ing Jroni  the  Height  of  the  Land.  Tlu  Country  divided  into 
the  Provinces  of  La£a,  Great  Tibet-,  orid  Liltle  Tibet.  The 
Beundariei  of  La£a.,  the  Prouuce  of  the  Country,  and  a 
particular  P^fcription  of  (he  Roe-buck  that  produces  Aluf:, 
and  the  Alaiiner  in  which  it  is  generated. 

TH  E  country  called  by  the  Europeans  Tibet,  or 
Thibet,  is  i.amed  by  the  orientals  Tibt,  and  by  the 
Tartars  is  c  l":;d  Barentola.  This  country,  wnich  fome 
autho-'s  call  Uur:'n,  is  fr.up.t-d  b,:tween  the  tvventy-fixth 
and  thiity-ninth  de'j;iee  of  latitude,  and  is  fuppofed  to  ex- 
tet  d  feventeen  hundred  an!  th,rty-five  miles  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  A'here  broadsft  feventeen  hundred  and 
eighty  from  north  to  fouth,  though  in  fome  places  it  is 
not  above  hail  that  breadth,  in  oibfrrs  fcarcely  a  fourth 
part,  and  in  others  is  fiill  lefs.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  country  of  the  Mongols  and  the  delart  of  Kobi,  on 
the  eaft  by  China,  on  the  weft  by  Indoftan,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  the  fame  empire,  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  and  other 
countries  belonging  to  the  peniniula  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges. 

The  land  of  Tibet  is  in  general  very  high.  A  manda- 
rine, who  had  been  there  as  envoy,  informed  a  miffionary, 
jiamed  Gcrbillon,  that  in  palling  from  China  to  Tibet  he 
found  a  fenfible  afcent,  and  that  the  mountains,  which 
are  very  nurr.erous,  are  much  more  elevated  on  the  eaft 
fide  towards  China  than  on  the  weft  of  Tibet :  "  Certainly, 
"  continues  he,  the  little  hills  whence  the  golden  river 
"  takes  its  rife  muft  le  vaftly  higher  than  the  fea,  fince 
*'  this  river,  which  \i  furficienrly  rapid,  difcharges  itfelf 
•'  into  the  lakes  of  Tfing  fu-hay,  and  from  thofe  lakes  the 
*'  river  Whangho  has  a  very  fwift  current  for  two  hun- 
*'  dred  leagues  before  it  tails  into  the  Eaftcrn  Ocean.  This 
*'  elevation  of  the  land  renders  the  country  very  cold,  con- 
*'  fidering  the  latitude  ;  but  on  defcending  the  mountains, 
"  and  entering  farther  into  Tibet,  the  air  is  much  more 
"  temperate." 

On  the  weftern  part  the  air  is  alfo  extremely  cold,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  which  divide  Indoftan 
from  Great  Tibet.  Thefe  mountains  appear  extremely 
dreadful,  and  natuially  ftrike  the  mind  with  awe  and  ter- 
ror ;  they  are  heaped  upon  one  another,  and  their  fummits 
are  fo  contiguous,  that  they  are  fcaicely  feparattd  by  the 
torrents  which  rufh  impetuoufly  down,  and  fall  from  the 
rocks  with  a  noife  fuihcient  to  ftun  and  terrify  the  boldeft 
travellers.  The  road  over  them  is  commonly  fo  narrow 
(hat  the  paffcnzcr  can  fcarce  fmd  room  to  fet  his  foot,  and 
at  the  leaft  faiie  ftephe  is  precipitated  down  the  precipices, 
where  there  are  no  buftics  or  ftirubs  to  ftop  his  fall,  there 
not  being  fo  much  as  a  plant  or  even  a  blade  of  grafs  on 
thefe  defart  mountains.  Sometimes  over  the  impetuous 
torrents  that  feparate  one  mountain  frocri  another  is 
a  bridge,    formed    of    a   narrow     tottering    plank,    or 
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ropes  ftretched   acrofs,   and  a  bottom  formed  of  twifted 

boughs. 

The  country  generally  comprehended  under  Tibet  is 
ufually  divided  into  Great  Tibet,  Little  Tibet,  and  Lafla. 
We  ftiall  begin  with  the  laft,  which  is  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  a  vaft  chain  of  mountains  covered  with  fnow,  and  are 
no  lefs  difiicplt  to  pafs  than  thofe  already  mentioned  to  the 
weft  of  Great  Tibet;  for  the  torrents,  by  which  they  are 
feparated,  are  pafTed  on  planks  laid  on  ropes  ftretched  acrofs 
them.  On  the  eaft  it  is  bounded  by  the  countries  of 
FCokcnor  and  Tufan,  which  border  on  China ;  on  the  north 
by  the  defart  of  Kobi  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Great  Tibet. 
The  towns,  both  in  this  and  in-  all  the  other  parts  of 
Tibet,  are  in  general  fmall,  and  none  of  them  in  a  ftate 
of  defence. 

According  to  Tavernier  the  foil  of  this  country  is  cood, 
and  produces  rice  and  pul:e  ;  and  the  chief  commodities  in 
which  the  inhabitants  trade  with  other  nations,  are  furs, 
particularly  thofe  of  martens,  mufk,  rhuberb,  and  worm- 
feed. 

The  creature  which  produces  muflc  refembles  the  roe- 
buck ;  his  fkin  and  colour  are  the  fame  ;  he  has  alfo 
flenderlegs,  and  a  fplit  fmoothhorn,  but  fomewhatbendino-. 
On  each  fide  he  has  two  wiiite  teeth,  which  are  ftrai^ht, 
and  rife  above  his  muzzle,  each  about  half  a  finder  in 
length,  refembling  in  form  the  teeth  of  the  elepl-.ant.  This 
is  the  mark  which  diftingufties  this  from  other  roe-bucks. 
The  mufk  produced  by  thefe  creatures  in  Tibet  is  much 
preferable  to  that  of  China  and  other  countries,  from  this 
animal  feeding  on  aromatic  paftures,  and  alfo  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Tibet  preferving  the  bladders  of  mufic  in  the 
natural  ftate,  while  the  Chinefe  adulterate  all  that  come 
into  their  hands. 

The  mort  excellent  mufk  is  what  the  roe-buck  leave 
behind  them,  when  they  rub  themfelves  againft  the  rocks 
and  mountains  ;  for  the  humour  whence  it  is  generated 
falling  down  towards  its  naval,  gathers  like  a  bile  or  any 
other  tuniour  ;  and  when  the  fwelling  is  ripe,  the  creature 
feeling  a  painful  itching,  fearchesfor  ftones  and  rubs  him- 
felf  againft  them,  till  opening  the  fore,  the  matter  runs 
cut  and  coagulates.  The  wound  clofes,  and  the  fame  kind 
of  humour  gathers  to  a  head  again  as  before. 

There  are  men  at  Tibet  who  m;;ke  it  their  buHncfs  to 
ccIleiSi:  this  mufk,  and  having  ga'hered  a  qujntiiv,  put  it 
up  in  bladders.  The  muflc  that  has  ripened  in  the  fkin  of 
the  roebuck  furpifies  all  others  in  goocnefs,  juft  as  fruit 
is  better  when  it  is  gathered  ripe  from  the  tree,  than  when 
it  is  pulled  green. 

There  IS  another  mcthcd  of  getting  mi.f.':  by  enfnaring 
the  roe-buck  in  toils,  and  fhootmg  hiin  with  arrows  ;  but 
thefe  hunters  frequently  cut  the  tumours  before  liie  mufk 
is  elaborated,  and  in  this  cafe  it  has  at  firft  an  ill  fcent,  that 
prevails  tiil  the  matter  is  thicketicd,  which  fometimes  docs 
not  happen  in  a  great  while ;  but  as  foon  as  it  cosgula(es 
it  turns  to  mufk. 

N  n  The 
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The  mod  excellent  rhubarb  comes  from  hence.  This 
root  they  cut  in  pieces,  and  ftnnging  them,  hang  them  up 
to  dry. 


SECT. 


II. 


The  Perfons  and  Drtfs  of  the  Natives,  TIjeir  Cu/foms, 
Maimers^  and  Religion  ;  with  a  ^'articular  Aicount  of  the 
Dalay  Lama^    or  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

THE  inhabitants,  according  to  Tavernier,  are  ftrong 
and  well  proportioned,  but  their  nofes  and  faces 
foniewhat  flat.  Both  fexes  are  cloathed  i  i  fummer  with 
a  large  piece  of  fuftian  or  hempen  cloth,  and  in  the  winter 
with  a  thick  cloth  rc-remblinga  felt ;  on  their  heads  they 
wear  a  kin.l  of  bonnet,  much  like  our  drinking-cans, 
which  they  adorn  with  boars  teeth  and  pieces  of  tortoile- 
fliill  ;  but  the  wealthy  Intermix  with  them  coral  and  am- 
ber beads,  of  which  the;r  women  make  necklaces.  They 
all  wear  bracelets  upon  their  left  arms,  and  none  upon  their 
rig'.t:  the  women  have  them  tight,  and  the  men  loo  e. 
About  their  necks  they  wear  a  filk  t*ift,  at  the  end  of 
which  hangs  a  head  of  yellow  amber,  coral,  or  a  boar's 
tooth,  which  dangles  on  their  bread ;  and,  on  their  left 
fi  Ics,  their  girdles  are  buttoned  with  aiTiber  or  coral  beads. 
Grueber  fays,  the  courtiers  are  very  e.xpcnfive  in  their  drefs, 
which  confifts  of  cloth  of  gold  brocade.  Some  wear  a 
habit  in  all  refpeds  refembli.ng  that  of  the  wompn,  except 
its  being  red  like  thofe  of  the  lamas  :  but  the  common 
people  are  very  flovenly. 

With  relpect  to  their  food,  Ta vernier  obfcrves,  that 
they  feed  on  all  forts  ofUcfli,  except  that  of  cows,  which 
they  adore  as  the  common  nurfes  of  mankind  ;  and  that 
they  are  fond  of  fpirituous  liquors. 

The  men  are  faid  to  be  relirained  to  one  wife  ;  and  yet 
according  to  Regis,  the  women  are  allowed  feveral  hul- 
bands,  who  are  generally  related,  and  even  lometimes 
brothers.  The  firft  child  belongs  to  the  cldeft  hufband, 
and  thofe  born  afterwards  to  the  others,  according  to  thcii 
feniority.  When  the  lamas  are  reproached  with  this  cuf- 
tom,  they  pretend  that  it  is  necellary  in  Tibet,  on  account 
of  the  fcarcity  of  women. 

The  la-iguage  of  Tibet  is  faid  to  differ  entirely  from 
that  of  the  Mongols  ana  Manchews,  but  that  their  cha- 
radiers  refemblea  thofe  that  are  in  ufe  among  the  peo- 
ple from  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the  gulph  of  Bengal  ;  and 
confifts  of  four  vowels,  twenty  confonants,  ten  double 
letters,  and  ninety-fix  characters  compounded  with  vow- 
els. 

The  grand  lama,  who  is  alfo  called  dalay  lama,  or  uni- 
vcrfal  priell,  was  fortnerly  fovereign  of  all  Tibet  ;  but 
as  he  nowdifclaims  any  concern  with  temporal  affairs,  he 
choofes  one  whom  he  conftiiutcs  governor  in  his  (lead,  by 
the  name  of  tipa.  This  officer  wears  the  lama  habit, 
which  is  generally  of  fiize,  with  a  yellow  or  red  hat,  but 
is  under  no  obligation  to  oblervc  the  rules  of  the  oidcr, 
which  are  both  (cvtre  luid  numerous  :  indeed  no  one  lama 
undertakes  to  fulfil  them  all  ;  but  they  divide  the  load 
among  ihem.  One  adheres  to  the  obferv.ince  of  particular 
precepts;  another  makes  choice  of  other  rules,  and  fo  of 
the  reft ;  yet  there  are  fomc  prayers  in  common  which 
they  fing  agreeably  enough  :  but  ihcy  are  all  obliged  to 
live  unmarr.ed,  and  not  to  interfere  with  trade. 

The  principal  city  has  the  name  of  Lifl'a,  as  well  as  the 
province  ;  but  the  grand  lama  docs  not  live  in  it,  his  place 
of  rc.'idence  being  one  of  the  fineft  of  the  pagods,  which 
arc  very  nunierouj  upon  the  mountain  Putala.  He  fits 
crofs^lcggcd  upon  a  large  and  magnificent  cufliion,  placed 
upon  a  kind  of  altar,  in  which  pofture  he  receives  the 
refpcills  or  ratlier  adorations,  not  only  oi  the:  people  of  the 
country,  but  of  a  furprizing  multitude  of  f*rangers  who 
undertake  lonj;  and  painful  journeys  to  olfcr  him  their 
homage  upan  their  knee?,  and  receive  his  bleffing.  Ben- 
tink  lays,  that  above  twenty  thoufand  lamas  rcfidc  in  fe- 
veral circles  that  extend  round  the  foot  of  this  mountain, 
according  as  the  rank  and  dignity  they  poffcfs  render 
them  more  worthy  to  approach  the  perlon  of  the  lovereign 
pontiff. 

On  the  tops  of  the  mountains  trophies  ire  ereilcd  to 


his  honour,  that  he  may  preferve  man  and  bead  ;  and  all 
the  kings  who  pay  obedience  to  him,  before  their  inaugu- 
ration, fend  ambafTadors  with  rich  prefents  to  obtain 
his  bleffing,  as  the  means  of  diffufing  happinels  over  their 
reigns. 

Princes  are  even  no  more  freed  from  the  ceremony  of 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  than  the  meaneft  of  the  people  ;  nor 
does  lie  treat  them  with  more  refpect :  for  the  grand  lama 
thinks  himfelf  above  returning  any  falute ;  he  tnerefore 
never  pulls  off  his  bonnet,  nor  rifes  from  his  feat  out  of 
complaifance  to  any  who  approach  him,  let  their  dignity 
be  ever  fo  great;  he  only  puts  his  hand  upon  the  head  of 
his  adortrs,  who  believe  that  by  this  means  they  receive 
the  remiffion  of  their  fins. 

Grueber  affertf,  that  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  have 
fuch  veneration  for  this  living  god,  that  they  arc  very 
eager  to  procure  his  excrements,  which  t.iey  wear  pulve- 
rized in  little  bags  about  their  necks  as  (acred  relics,  and 
that  the  lamas  make  great  advantage  by  the  large  prefents 
they  receive  from  the  great  for  helping  them  v.-  this  pre- 
cious powder.  Tavernier  alio  declares,  that  thofe  about 
the  dalay  lama  preferve  his  ordure,  dry  it,  and  reduce  ic 
to  povrder,  like  fnuff :  then  putting  it  into  boxes,  ,10  every 
market  day,  and  prefent  it  to  their  chief  traders,  who,  ha- 
ving lecompenfed  them  for  their  kindnefs,  carry  it  home  as 
a  great- rarity,  and  when  they  feaft  their  friends,  drew  it 
upon  their  meat.  Thcle  accounts  appear  at  firftfi^ht  high-. 
ly  improbable  ;  we  cannot  without  difficulty  believe  hu- 
man nature  fo  degraded,  and  it  appears  much  more  natural 
10  fuppofe,  that  thofe  travellers  were  niiftaken,  and  led 
into  an  eiror  by  their  little  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  Tibetians;  cfpccially  as  the  greatefl  errors  may  be 
occafioned  by  the  dubious  found,  or  equivocal  meaning  of 
a  word. 

The  high  opinion  which  both  the  princes  and  people  of 
this  large  country  entertain  of  the  power  and  holinefs  of  the 
dalay  lama,  make  them  readily  fubmit  to  the  moft  fcrvile 
rites.  They  believe  that  the  god  Fo  lives  in  hirn,  and 
that  he  knov.s  a!!  things,  fees  all  things,  and  penetrates 
into  the  very  fecrets  of  the  heart ;  and  that  if  at  rav  time 
he  condefcends  to  afk  any  queftions,  he  does  it  only  for 
form  fake,  that  he  may  leave  the  infidels  without  excufe. 
They  are  even  pcrfuaded  that  when  he  feems  to  die  he  only 
changes  his  abode,  being  born  again  in  a  new  body,  and 
that  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  than  to  difcover  what 
body  he  is  pleafcd  to  inhabit.  The  Tartarian  princes 
fometimes  engage  in  this  fearch,  yet  after  all  are  obliged 
to  refer  it  to  the  lamas,  who  alone  underffand  the  marks 
by  which  he  is  to  be  known,  or  rather  know  the  child 
whom  the  fuccceding  grand  lama  had  appointed  to  be  his 
lucceifor. 

The  principal  image  worfliipped  by  thefe  people  is  nam- 
ed Manippe,  and  is  reprefentcd  with  nine  heads,  placed 
fo  as  to  form  a  cone,  with  only  one  head  at  the  top.  Be- 
fore this  idol  the  people  perform  their  facred  rites,  with 
many  odd  gefticulations  and  dances,  often  repeating,  O 
Manippe  mi-hum  !  O  Manippe  mi -hum  I  that  is,  O  Ma- 
nippe, fave  us  !  To  appeafe  and  conciliate  the  favour  and 
clleem  of  this  deity,  they  frequently  place  before  this  idol, 
various  forts  of  meat. 

Grueber  mentions  a  moft  deteftablc  cuftom  introduced 
into  this  country  and  Great  Tibet.  They  chufe,  fays  he, 
a  lufty  youth,  to  whom,  on  certain  days  they  grant  the 
liberty  of  killing  without  diftindlion  whomfoever  he 
meets  ;  for  thofe  whom  he  thus  flays,  being  confecrated 
to  Manippe,  are  fuppofed  to  obtain  immediately  eternal 
happinefs.  This  youth,  whom  they  call  Fut  or  the  Slayer, 
is  cloathcd  in  a  giy  habit,  adorned  with  little  banners  ; 
and  armed  with  a  fword,  quiver,  and  arrows.  At  the  time 
appointed  he  fallies  furioufly  out  of  the  houfe,  and  wan- 
dering through  the  ways  and  flreets,  kills  people  at  his 
plcafure,   none  making  any  refilfance. 

The  number  of  lamas  in  Tibet  is  incredible,  there  be» 
ing  hardly  a  family  without  one,  either  from  devotion,  or 
expe>3ation  of  preferment  in  the  fervice  of  the  dalay  lama. 
This  dignity,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Tibet,  other  nations  may  arrive  at  that  honour,  and 
there  are  Tartars,  and  even  Chinefe,  who  refort  to  LifFa 
to  obtain  it  ;  and  thofe  that  arrive  at  the  rank  of  the  dif- 
ciples  of  the  dalay  lama,  who  are  not  to  exceed  two  hun- 
dred, 
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dred,  confider  it  as  a  great  happiiicfs.  F;om  among  thefe 
the  khutiicktus  or  fupcrior  dalay  lamas  are  chofen,  and 
thev  no  looner  obtain  that  honour,  than  plenty  pours  in 
upon  them  from  a  croud  of  adorers,  who  come  to  them 
from  al!  the  neighbouring  countries. 

As  to  their  charatter,  the  miiHonaries,  who  are  their 
great  enemies,  fay,  that  they  are  debauched,  and  yet  go- 
vern princes,  who  give  them  the  chief  place  in  afl'emblies, 
Some  of  them,  they  add,  ire  tolerably  (killed  in  medi- 
cine ;  otners  have  (omc  notions  of  aftronomy,  Snd  can 
calculate  eclipfes.  But  only  a  few  of  them  can  read  or 
underiiand  their  facred  book,  or  even  fay  their  prayers, 
which  are  in  an  ancient  tongue  and  charafler,  no  longer 
fpoken,  thjugh  there  are  faid  to  be  in  Tibet  univerfities 
and  colleges  ior  teaching  their  law,  and  the  principles  of 
their  religion. 

But  Bentink  gives  a  much  more  favourable  account  of 
them,  and  fays,  they  both  teach  and  praclife  the  three 
great  and  funuamental  duties  of  honouting  God,  offending 
nobody,  and  giving  to  everyone  his  due;  and  that  he 
was  informed  by  fome  travellers  of  credit,  that  they  lire 
nuoufiy  protert  againft  adoring  more  than  one  God  :  that 
the  dalay  lama  and  khutucktus  are  his  fervants,  to  whom 
he  communicates  knowledge  for  the  inftrudtion  and  good 
of  mankind:  that  the  images  which  they  honour  are  only 
reprefentations  of  the  deity,  or  of  fome  holy  men;  and 
that  they  fhew  them  to  the  people  only  to  remind  them  of 
their  duty. 

After  a;l  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  religion  of  Tibet 
lefeirbles  that  of  the  Roman  church  in  fo  many  particu- 
lars, that  one  would  imagine  the  church  of  Rome  bor- 
rowed her  ceremonies  !rom  them,  or  that  they  borrow- 
ed theirs  from  Rome.  Gerbillon  fays  that  they  ufe  holy 
water,  a  fingmg  fervice,  and  praying  for  the  dead  ;  that 
their  drefs  refembles,  that  in  which  the  apoftles  are  paint- 
ed ;  that  they  wear  the  mitre  and  cap  like  t^c  biihops,  and 
that  their  dalay  lama  is  nearly  the  lame  among  them,  as 
the  fovereig.-.  pontiff  among  the  Romans.  Grueber  goes 
much  farther,  and  maintams,  that  though  no  European 
or  Chrillian  was  ever  there  before  him,  yet  their  religion 
agrees  with  the  Rcmifh  in  ail  effential  points  ;  among 
other  things  he  mentions  extreme  unction,  making  pro- 
ceffiuns  in  honour  of  reliques,  their  feveral  fafts,  their  un- 
dergoing fevere  penances,  and,  in  particular,  fcourging 
themfclves  ;  their  confccrating  lamas,  who  have  a  kmd  of 
cpifcopal  jurifdiclion,  and  their  fending  out  miflionaries, 
who  live  in  extreme  poverty,  and  travel  bare-foot  through 
the  defarts  as  far  as  China.  To  conclude,  fnar  Horace 
fays,  that  the  religion  of  Tibet  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
Romifh.  They  offer,  fays  he,  alms,  prayers,  and  facri- 
fices  for  the  dead,  have  a  vaft  number  of  convents,  filled 
with  monks  and  friars,  amounting  to  thirty  thoufand, 
who,  befides  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  obedience,  and 
charity,  make  feveral  others.  They  have  their  confefTors, 
who  arechofen  by  their  fuperiors,  and  have  their  licences 
from  their  lamas,  without  which  they  cannot  hear  con- 
feflions  or  impofe  penances.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the 
ul'e  of  beads,  and  of  holy  water. 

The  reader  will  find,  in  the  profecution  of  this  work, 
that  the  pagans,  or,  as  they  are  ufually  calltd,  gentoos  of 
India,  alio  refemble  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that  they 
praftifed  the  fame  ceremonies  before  the  more  enlighten- 
ed parts  of  the  earth  were  bleffed  with  the  knowledge  of 
Chriftianity. 

Before  we  conclude  this  fe£tion  it  will  be  proper  to 
add,  that  the  Kalka  Mongols  were  formerly  fubjedi  to 
the  dalay  lama,  and  that  the  reader  m.iy  find  fome 
particulars  that  have  a  relation  to  the  fuperffitions  of 
this  country,  in  our  account  of  the  religion  of  that  peo- 
ple, in  the  feventy- fourth  and  feventy-fifth  pages  of  this 
volume. 

What  has  been  faid  above,  more  particularly  relates  to  the 
province  of  LafTa.  'VVe  fnall  therefore  now  proceed  to  dcf- 
cxibe  Great  and  Little  Tibet  properly  fo  call«d. 


SECT,    III. 


Of  the  Provinces  cf  Gnat  and  Little  Tibd. 

THE  bounds  of  Great  an  i  Little  Tibet  none  have  un- 
dertaken to  define  :  only  Defideri  the  jefuit  obferves, 
that  Great  Tibet  lies  to  the  north-eaff  of  Kiflimar,  and 
begins  at  the  top  of  a  frightful  mountain,  named  Kantel, 
that  is  covered  with  (now.  The  weather,  as  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lifla,  is  very  (evere,  and  (rem  the  fame  caufe, 
the  great  elevation  of  the  land,  which,  however,  produces 
wheat  and  barley,  but  fcarce  any  trees,  fruit,  or  roots. 

The  inhabitants  are  naturally  gentle  and  teachaHle  ;  but 
ignorant  and  unpolite  ;  and  thoui^h  they  are  not  defiitute 
of  genius,  are  uiiacquiinted  with  arts  and  fcienccs.  They 
wear  nothing  but  woollen  :  their  houfes  are  fmall,  narrow, 
made  of  (tones  piled  rudely  one  upon  another,  and  trade 
is  ufually  carried  on  among  them  by  exchanging  provifi- 
ons.  They  coin  no  money,  and  the  only  fpccie  current 
among  them  is  the  Mogul's  coin. 

Great  Tibet  carries  on  a  fmall  trade  with  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms ;  its  principal  commodities  are  very  fine 
wool  of  two  forts,  one  of  iheep  ;  but  the  other,  which  is 
called  tour,  is  rather  a  kind  of  hair,  like  the  fur  of  the 
caftor:  the  other  commodities  are  muik,  cryfial,  andjaflien, 
which  is  a  blueilh  ftone  with  white  veins,  fo  hard  that  it 
muft  be  cut  v;ith  a  diamond  :  this  (lone  is  highly  efteemed 
at  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul :  they  make  of  it  cups, 
and  other  vefTels,  which  arc  fometimes  inlaid  with  gold. 

As  to  the  religion  of  Great  Tibet,  a  fmall  part  of  the 
country  is  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  and  the  reft  by  pa- 
gans, who  are  faid  to  be  lefs  lupcrfti'.ious  than  thofe  ia 
other  idolatrous  countries.  They  call  the  fupreme  t;od 
Conchock,  and  adore  another  deity  whom  they  na.nieUr- 
ghien,  and  fay,  that  he  was  both  god  and  man,  without 
rather  or  mother,  but  born  of  a  flower,  and  yet  they  have  the 
ftatue  of  a  woman,  who  holds  a  flower  in  her  hand,  whu 
the)  (ly  is  Urghien's  mother.  Tiicy  likewife  adore 
faints,  and  make  ufe  of  beads.  No  fort  of  meat  is  for- 
bidden them  ;  they  reject  the  dodirine  of  the  tranfmi^ra- 
tion  of  fouls  and  polygamy,  in  which  points  they  differ 
from  the  Indians.  Their  lamas  wear  a  different  habit 
from  that  of  the  laity.  They  neither  braid  their  hair, 
nor  wear  pendants  in  their  ears,  like  the  others,  but  have 
the  tcnfure,  like  Romifh  monks,  and  are  obliged  to  prac- 
tife  perpetual  celibacy;  they  Itudy  the  books  of  their  law, 
which  are  written  in  a  language  and  character  different 
from  the  vulgar.  They  chant  their  prayers,  and  prefent 
their  offerings  in  the  temples,  confifting  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, dough  and  water,  in  neat  little  vefTels ;  and  thefe  of- 
ferings they  eat  in  a  religious  manner.  They  are  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  ufually  live  in  communities.  They 
have  local  fuperiors,  and  over  them  a  fuperior  general, 
whom  the  king  himfclf  treats  with  great  rcfpedt. 

There  is  only  one  abfolute  prince  in  this  country  ;  he 
who  reigned  in  1715,  was  named  Nima  Nanjal,  and  had 
under  him  a  tributary  king.  The  miflionaries  who  were 
then  there  firft  vifited  the  prime  minifter,  who  was  intitled 
the  king's  right  hand,  and  afterwards  hid  feveral  audiences 
of  his  majefty,   who  received  them  fitting  on  his  throne. 

Little  Tibet  is  a  mountainous  country,  fituated  to  the 
north-weft  of  Kafhmir,  a  northern  provinceof  Indoftan,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Great  Tibet.  According  to  De 
rifle,  it  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length,  and 
one  hundred  and  fixty  in  breadth.  It  is  mountainous, 
and  the  fnows  lie  deep  during  the  winter  ;  but  in  fome 
places  it  produces  very  good  fruit,  efpecially  melons.  Its 
capital  city  is  named  Efkerdu  ;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Mahometans,  and  the  princes,  who  govern  them,  ate 
faid  to  be  fubjcdl  to  the  Great  Mogul.  In  fliort,  the 
people  are  poor,  and  their  only  articles  of  commeicc  are 
1  a  little  cryftal,  mufk,  and  wool. 
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SECT.    I. 


jf  ^/nefol  VitTV  afthi  Pentnfula  of  Ini'ta  beyond  the  Ganges. 
Of  the  Situation,  Extent  and  Climate  of  Tonqui"-  Jf^hy 
the  Countries  ju/I  within  the  Tropins  are  hotter  than  thoje 
under  the  Line.  A  particular  Account  of  the  wet  and  dry 
Seafcns,  and  of  the  Tnffoons,  or  periodical  Hurricans. 


WE  are  now  entering  the  farther  pcninfula  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  which  is  fituated  between  the 
nirietyfecond  and  hundred  and  ninth  degree  of  eaft  longi- 
tude, and  between  the  firft  and  thirtieth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  extending  two  thoufand  miles  in  length,  and  one 
thoufand  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  by  China  and  the 
Chincfe  fea  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Tibet  and  part  of  China  on 
the  north  ;  by  the  bay  of  Bengal  snd  Hither  India  on  the 
Weft  ;  and  by  the  Chinefe  Tea  and  the  ftreights  ot  Malacca 
on  the  fouth  :  and  contains  on  the  north-eaft  Tonquin 
and  Laos;  on  the  fouth- eaft  Cochin-China,  Cambodia, 
ahd  Chlampa  ;  on  the  north-weft  Acham,  A'va,  and  Ara- 
can  ;  and  on  the  fouth-weft  Martaban  and  Siam. 

A  ran'^e  of  mountains  extends  from  north  to  fouth  thro' 
alrnoft  the  whole  length  of  the  country  ;  but  near  the  fea 
the  lands  are  low,  and  in  therainy  fcafon  are  annually  over- 
flowed, lis  bays  are  thofe  of  Cochin-China,  Siam,  and 
Malacca;  its  ftreights  thofe  of  Malacca  and  Sincapora  ; 
its  promontories  thofe  of  Baiifac,  Romana,  and  Siam.  Its 
p~rlricipal  rivers  are  the  Domea,  in  Tonquin,  which  run- 
ning tiom  north  to  fouth  difchargcs  itielf  into  the  gulph 
of  Cochin-China  ;  the  Mccon,  v^hich  rifing  in  the  north, 
runs  through  the  kingdoms  of  Lnos  and  Cambodia,  and 
falls  by  two  channels  into  the  Chinefe  fea ;  the  Meiian, 
which  alfo  runs  from  north  to  fouth,  and  paffing  through 
Siam,  falls  into  the  bay  cf  Siam ;  and  the  river  Ava, 
\*fhich  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

Tonquin  is  a  kingdom  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  China, 
from  which  it  is  feparatcd  by  inacefiiablc  mountains  ;  it  is 
dlfo  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  bay  of  Cochin-China  ;  by 
that  kingdom  on  the  fouth  ;  by  the  kingdom  of  Laos  on 
t1)c  weft  ;  and  by  part  of  China  on  the  north,  where  it  is 
alfo  bounded  by  lofty  mountains.  It  extends  from  fcven- 
ti-en  debtees  north  latitude  to  twenty  fix  degrees  tiiirty 
minutes,  and  between  the  hundred  and  firft  and  hunditd 
and  eighth  Jeorees  of  eaft  longitude  ;  being  five  hundred 
tniles  in  length,  and  four  hundred  m  its  gieatcft  breadth; 
biit  in  feme  parts  it  is  not  half  fo  broad. 

This  kingdom  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  which 
are  Cach.lo,  North  Province,  Weft  Province,  Ngeam, 
Tenhoa,  South  Province,  Eaft  Province,  and  the  Pro- 
vince of  Tenan. 

The  climaie  i?  exccftlve  hot,  the  fields  and  woods  have 
always  the  appearance  of  fpring,  and  tlie  air  is  for  the 
tnoft  part  extremely  healthful.  The  feafons  of  the  year, 
as  in  other  countries  between  the  tropics,  inftcad  of  winter 
and  funmcr,  are  divided  into  wet  aixl  dry.  The  weather 
docs  not  alter  all  at  once,  but  iit  the  clofe  of  the  dry  fea- 
fon,  ocntle  fhowers  falling  now  and  then  precede  the 
violent  rains,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  wet  months  fe- 
vctal  fair  daysftiew  the  approach  of  the  dry  feiifon. 

As  to  heat  arid  cold,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  the 
countries  which  He  near  the  tropics,  and  particularly  thofe 
ihdt  arc  three  or  four  degrees  within  them,  are  much  hot- 
ter than  thofe  wViich  lie  under  the  litie  ;  for  which  Mr. 
Dampicr  juftly  aiTi^^ns  tl>c  following  reafons  :  Under  tl-.e 
equator  the  days  and  nights  are  always  twelve  hours  long; 
but  near  the  tropics  the  longed:  day  is  thiitceiv  hours  and  a 
half,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  being  taken  from  the  night 
create  a  diftcrence  of  three  hours.  Secondly,  at  thofe 
places  which  lie  three  degrees  within  the  tropic,  the  fun 
comes  within  two  or  three  dcgreci  of  the  zenith  in  the 
■  bL-einnitig  of  May  ;  and  having  palled  the  zenith,  does 
;iot  proceed  above  three  degrees  farther  before  it  return:, 
asain  ;    fo  that  i:  is  at  Icaft  three  months  within  four  de- 


grees of  the  zenith,  and  the  fun  is  almoft  vertical  from  the 
beginning  of  May  to  the  latter  end  of  July  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  fun  enters  the  equator  it  immediate- 
ly haftens  north  or  fouth,  and  his  ftay  bein>»-  fo  ihort  the 
heat  cannot  be  fo  intenfe  as  near  the  tropic,  where  he  con- 
tinues fo  long  almoft  vertical,  and  is  every  day  fo  much 
longer  above  the  horizon,  while  the  niohts  are  fo  much 
fhorter  than  they  are  under  the  line. 

The  wet  feafon  commences  at  the  end  of  Aoril,  or  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  continues  till  about  the  end  of 
Auguft  :  during  this  time  there  are  violent  rains,  fome- 
times  for  many  hours,  and  at  others  for  manv  days,  with- 
out ceafing ;  but  there  are  conii>''erable  intervals  of  fair 
weather.  Thele  rains  occafion  great  land  fl  ods  in  all  the 
countries  between  the  tropics.  In  Auguft  the  weather 
begins  to  be  more  moderate,  both  as  to  rain  and  heat ; 
though  lome  (howers  then  fall.  The  air  is  more  temperate 
in  September  and  Odober,  and  yet  betw;:en  the  beginning 
of  Auguit  and  the  end  of  Odober  are  the  violent  ilorms 
called  typhons,  and  vulgarly  tutfuons,  which  uiuallv  hap- 
pen about  the  full  or  change  ot  the  moon,  and  are  pre- 
ceded by  very  fair  weather,  gentle  winds,  and  a  clear  fkv. 
Thefe  fmall  winds  veer  irom  the  cemmon  trade-wind, 
which  at  this  time  is  fouth  weft,  ;:nd  fiuttcrr  ab.)ut  to  the 
north  or  north  eaft.  A  dreadlui  cloufl  is  feen  fonetimes 
twelve  hours  betore  the  ftorm  begin*  :  but  when  the  cloud 
moves  fwittiy,  the  ftorm  may  fudaenly  be  expeifed.  It 
ufually  blow.3  twelve  hours  with  great  violence  to  the  north- 
eaft,  attended  with  claps  of  thunder,  great  ilafti  s  of 
lightning,  and  cxceflivc  rains  ;  but  fuddeniy  abatinz  falls 
quite  calm,  and  having  continued  fo  abcut  an  nour',  the 
wind  veers  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  blows  with  as  much 
fury  from  that  quarter  as  it  did  from  the  other. 

November  and  December  are  dry,  healthful  and  very 
pleafant  months.  January,  February,  and  March  are  for 
the  molt  part  dry  ;  but  in  the  mornings  there  arc  thick 
fogs,  and  fomctimes  cold  drizzling  rains  :  the  air  is  I'ke- 
wilc  very  (harp  in  January  and  February,  efpeciaily  when 
the  wind  is  in  the  north  eaft  ;  and  in  April  the  weather  it 
moderately  dry  and  exceeding  temperate. 

Though  this  be  the  general  Itate  of  the  vear,  yet  the 
feafons  fomenmcs  alter  a  month  or  more,  and  the  rains  are 
lome  years  more  lafting  and  violent  than  in  others,  nor 
have  they  always  fufficicnt  rain  for  the  rice.  Tonquin, 
like  other  countries  between  the  tropics,  depends  on  the 
annual  floods  to  moiften  and  enrich  the  earth  ;  and  if  theiie 
tail  they  have  hardly  any  crop,  and  the  poor  are  leduced 
to  fuch  dirtrcis,  that  they  arc  forced  to  icll  their  children 
to  prefervc  their  own  and  their  lives.  But  this  is  not  fo 
often  the  cale  hcie  as  it  is  on  the  ccafts  of  Cjromandcl 
and  Malabar. 

The  low  lands  alfo  fomctimes  fuftcr  by  too  great  rains, 
particularly  if  they  happen  unfeaionably  ;  but  as  their  dry 
lands  yield  better  crops,  they  arc  not  in  luch  danger  of 
famine  ;  and  indeed  the  poor,  who  are  very  numerous, 
oltener  pcrifti  forv.'antof  employment,  and  a  proper  caro 
being  taken  of  them,  than  froin  a  fcarcity  of  proviiio!i$< 


SECT.     II. 
Of  the  Vegetables  and  Animals  of  Tcnquin. 


TH  E  country  has  but  little  other  grain  befides  rice, 
it  the  rams  arc  fecfonable  they  have  two  crops  every 
year,  and  the  floods  fave  them  the  labour  of  watering  their 
rice  fields.  They  are  not  much  concerned  if  their  grounds 
are  overflowed  in  harvelt  ;  for,  notwithftanding  this,  they 
vill  reap  their  corn  and  hang  it  up  in  little  bundles  tiil  it 
is  diy,   which  it  fi\\\  foon  be  in  this  hoi  country. 

Tlicir  up-lai>ds  are  over-run  with  purflane,  which  they 
are  forced  to  wted  out  of  their   grounds,   becaul'e  it  pre- 
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vents  the  growth  of  other  herbs  «nd  plants.  They  have 
yams,  potatoes,  and  onions  in  their  gardens  ;  and  among 
their  fruits  they  have  pine  apples,  guavas,  mangoes,  plan- 
tains, bonanoes,  cocoas,  limes,  and  two  forts  of  oranges, 
large  and  (mall.  The  large  oranges  have  a  fragrant  fmcll 
and  moft  delicious  tafte,  and  may  be  freely  eaten  without 
danger  :  thefe  are  admired  by  fome  travellers  as  the  heft  in 
the  world.  The  other  is  a  fmall  round  fruit,  with  a 
fmooth  thin  rhind,  and  a  deep  red  both  on  the  infide  and 
without.  Their  tafte  is  almoft  as  agreeable  as  that  of  the 
other  ;  but  they  are  faid  to  be  very  unwholefome  and  to 
cccafion  the  flux.  In  this  country  oranges  are  in  feafon 
from  Oftober  to  February.  The  limes,  which  are  round, 
have  fmooth  thin  fkins,  and  are  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
lemon  :  thev  are  full  of  juice,  but  it  is  not  near  fo  Iharp  as 
that  of  the  lefier  limes  of  other  countries. 

The  betei  leaf,  fo  much  valued  all  over  India,  is  very 
common  in  this  country.  There  is  great  plenty  of  mul- 
berry-trees, for  the  people  plant  young  (lips  every  year, 
the  tender  leaves  of  which  being  efteemed  much  better  for 
the  fillc- worms  than  thofe  of  old  trees.  They  feldom  mind 
the  fruit,  which  is  fmall,  and  worth  but  little. 

Here  is  alio  good  timber  for  (hipping,  the  building  of 
houies,  and  other  purpofes  ;  and  pme-trees,  which  ferve 
for  maffs. 

In  the  woods  towards  the  north  of  this  country  are  ele- 
phants of  an  extraordinary  fize  :  they  have  few  horfes  ; 
but  plenty  of  cows,  butFaloes,  and  an  abundance  of 
hogs.  There  arc  no  lions,  ailes,  or  (heep,  except  a  few 
of  the  laft  that  are  kept  for  the  king's  ufe.  The  deer  and 
harers  of  this  country  are  very  fcarce. 

This  country  affords  great  plenty  of  wild  and  tame  fowl, 
but  there  are  few  fmall  birds.  The  natives  ufed  formerly 
to  catch  their  wild  ducks  in  nets,  till  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch  coming  amongft  them,  taught  them  the  method 
of  fliooting. 

There  are  here  a  kind  of  locufls,  about  as  large  as  a 
man's  finger  ;  thefe  breed  on  the  banks  of  their  rivers  and 
ditches,  and  are  efteeuied  good  food  by  the  natives.  There 
are  alfo  great  fwarms  of  gnats,  which  are  extremely 
troublcfome,  and  a  fpecies  of  ants  that  arc  very  mif- 
chievous. 


SECT.    IV. 

Of  the  Per  Jons,  Drefs,  Food,  Manners,  and  Cujloms  of  the 
Inhabitants ;  with  o  particular  Account  a/the  Manner  of 
chewing  the  Betel  Leaf,  with  Areka,  or  Arek.  Of  their 
Marriages  and  Funerals. 

TH  E  Tonquinefe  are  of  a  tawny  complexion,  but 
not  fo  dark  as  many  of  their  Indian  neighbours  ; 
they  are  clean  limbed,  of  a  middle  ftature,  and  have  long 
black  hair,  which  grows  very  thick,  and  hangs  down 
upon  their  (houlders :  their  nofe  and  lips  are  well  made, 
and  their  faces  are  of  an  oval  form,  but  fomewhat  flattifh. 
When  they  are  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  they 
dye  their  teeth  black,  or  of  a  very  dark  colour  ;  this  is  an 
operation  that  takes  up  three  or  four  days,  during  which 
they  hardly  dare  to  take  any  nourifliment,  the  compofiti- 
on  being  fo  naufeous,  and  fome  fay  poifonous.  It  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  are  afhamed  of  hiving  white  teeth,  like 
the  brutes ;  on  which  Mr.  Salmon  oblerves,  that  the  true 
rcafon  of  their  blacking  them  is  doubtlefs  the  prevailing 
fafhion  of  the  country,  which,  how  ridiculous  foever  it 
may  appear  to  foreigners,  muft  conftantly  be  followed  by 
the  inhabitants,  unlefs  they  would  be  pointed  at  and 
infulted  by  the  vulgar,  as  well  as  by  people  of  better 
fafhion. 

The  fexesare  not  diftinguifhableby  their  habits.  Their 
outer  garment  is  a  long  gown,  bound  round  the  waift  with 
a  fafli.  The  quality  ufualiy  wear  filk,  but  prefer  Eng 
Jifli  broad-cloth,  either  red  or  green,  with  caps  of  the  fame 
fluff.  The  inferior  people  and  the  foldiers  ufualiy  wear 
cotton  cloth,  dyed  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the  upper  gar- 
ment of  the  latter  reaches  no  lower  than  their  knees  ;  but 
they  wear  drawers  which  come  down  to  the  middle  of  their 
legs.  The  poor  generally  go  bare-headed,  except  in  the 
rainy  feafon,  when  thofc  who  are  expoftd  to  the  weather 
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ufe  broad  brimmed  hats  made  either  of  palm  leaves  or  reeds. 
The  poor  feldom  wear  any  thing  but  a  doublet  and  a  pair 
of  drawers,  without  either  (hirt,  flioes,  orftoc<iny,s.  They 
fit  crofs-legged,  and  round  the  rooms  where  they  make 
their  entertainments,  they  have  a  iort  of  couches  covered 
with  fine  mat,  and  raifed  about  two  toot  from  he  ground^ 
On  thefe  their  friends  fit,  having  a  cufhion  under  them, 
another  at  their  backs,  an  J  an  alcove  ovtr  their  heads. 
They  are  faid  to  be  remarkable  tor  their  focial  difpoliiiori 
and  hofpitality. 

As  to  their  food,  their  moft  common  di(h,  except  boiled 
rice,  confifts  of  fmall  pieces  of  pork  fpitted  together  and 
roafted.  They  alfo  eat  beef,  buffaloes  flelh,  and  the  flefli 
of  horfes,  goats,  dogs,  cats,  fowls,  and  locufts ;  wiih  all 
forts  of  fifli,  eggs,   herbs,  and  roots. 

They  fometimes  mince  tneir  raw  pork,  and  making  it  up 
in  balls  like  laufage-meat,  eat  it  without  any  other"  dref- 
fing.  They  finge  their  bullocks,  and  havintr  fteeped 
dices  of  raw  beef  in  vinegar,  eat  it  with  a  pa-t  cular  relilh. 
They  think  horfe-fiefh  as  good  as  beef,  and  the  poor  make 
no  fcruple  of  eating  the  fletli  of  elephants  thatdie  a  natural 
death,  and  often  make  a  prefent  of  the  tru.-.k  to  fome  great 
man,  as  a  delicious  morfel.  Frogs  are  alio  efleemed  a 
great  dainty. 

They  have  plenty  of  turtle,  crabs,  craw-fi(h,  (hrimps, 
and  prawns  ;  and  have  a  fifli  like  an  anchovy,  which  they 
pickle.  They  throw  their  fmall  fi(h  and  (Ijrimps  into  a 
jar  of  water  and  fait  made  very  weak,  and  after  it  his  (tood 
a  little  time  it  is  reduced  to  a  roafti,  which  they  call  bal- 
lachaun  ;  afterwards  they  draw  oft  the  liquor,  which  both 
the  natives  ind  Europeans  ufe  as  fauce.  The  poor  eat 
the  ballachaun  with  their  rice,  which  would  be  very  in- 
fipid  without  fomething  to  relifti  it ;  and  therefore,  when 
they  have  no  ballachaun,  they  eat  falted  eggs  or  dried  fiflj 
with  it. 

People  of  diftinfUon  have  generally  fle(h,  fowl,  and  fiflx 
at  their  tables  every  day.  Their  meat  is  ferved  up  in  little 
trenchers  of  lackered  wood,  ten  or  twelve  of  which  are 
brought  in  a  kind  of  voider,  of  the  fame  lackered  ware. 
They  cut  the  meat  into  fmall  fquare  pieces,  and  eat  it 
with  their  chop-fticks  as  in  China,  uli.ig  neither  linen, 
fpoons,   knives,  nor  forks. 

The  people  have  a  method  of  keeping  their  eggs  feveral 
years,  by  inclofing  them  in  a  parte  msde  of  aftiei  and  fall 
brine,  and  kept  in  an  earthen-pot  clofe  flopped.  Thef» 
they  eat  with  their  rice,  when  they  live  upon  the  water, 
taking  about  the  quantity  of  a  hazlc  nut  with  every  mouth* 
ful  of  rice. 

Their  moft  ufual  liquor  Is  tea  :  they  have  alfo  a  kind  of 
arrack,  which  rhey  fometimes  drink  with  their  tea,  and 
fon)etimes  by  itfelf  ;  but  it  is  the  worft  and  moft  unpalita- 
ble  that  is  to  be  found  in  India  :  they  however,  'tis  faid 
think  it  a  great  cordial,  efpecially  after  they  have  infufcd 
fcorpions  and  fiijkes  in  it  ;  for  thus  re£lified  they  el  teem 
it  an  antidote  againft  poil'on,  and  think  they  fhew  the 
greateft  refpe6i  to  their  friends  when  they  treat  them  with 
this  liquor. 

When  any  one  comes  to  vlfit  them,  betel  and  areka  are 
immediately  prefented  :  in  the  leaf  called  betel  they  wrap 
feveral  dices  of  areka-nut,  and  having  daubed  it  over  with 
chinam,  or  lime  made  into  mortar,  they  chew  it  as  our 
people  do  tobacco. 

The  dofe,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  fays  Mr.  Grnfe,  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  confift  of  thefe  three  ingredients,  the  betel-leaf, 
the  areka,  arek,  or  betel-nut,  ;ind  chinam  ;  for  wanting 
any  of  thefe  that  deep  red  colour  which  refults  from  their 
mixture  in  ."naftication  would  alfo  fail. 

The  betel-leaf  is  fomething  like  that  of  a  laurel,  and 
grows  upon  poles  like  hops.  The  leaf  is  full  of  large 
fibres,  which,  with  that  of  the  middle,  they  generally  ftnp 
off  with  the  nail.  It  has  a  hot  biting  tafte,  not  unpleafing 
when  one  is  ul'ed  to  it. 

The  areka,  or  arek  nut,  is  exaflly  of  the  form  and  fize 
of  a  nutmeg,  only  harder;  marbled  in  the  infide  with 
white  and  reddifh  ftreaks  ;  infipid  to  the  tatte,  and  muft  be 
(hredded  with  a  kind  of  fciffars,  which  they  are  never  with- 
out for  that  purpafe,  fo  as  to  wrap  it  up  with  the  leaf. 
They  ufe  it  both  raw  and  boiled,  which  laft  they  fay  pre- 
ferves  and  adds  ftrength  to  it.  But  I  will  not  advife  any 
one  to  taft?  it  green,  fince  it  afFetts  the  animal  fpirits  fo 
O  0  power'uUy, 
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powerfully,  that  inftantaneoufly,  as  it  were,  thofe  who 
are  not  ufed  to  it  fall  down  as  in  a  trance  •,  it  is  true  they 
recover  prcfcntly,    and  without  any  ill  confequences. 

Chunam  is  only  a  lime  burnt,  and  made  of  the  fineft 
fliells.  For  ufc  it  muft  be  wetted,  exactly  as  if  to  fcrve 
for  mortar,  and  is  kept  in  gold,  filver,  or  metal  round  boxes. 
To  thefe  three  articles  is  often  addsd,  for  luxury,  what 
they  call  cachoonda,  a  Japan-earth,  which,  from  perfumes 
and  other  mixtures,  chiefly  manufactured  at  Goa,  receives 
fuch  improvements  as  to  be  fold  to  advantage  when  re-im- 
portcd  to  Japan.  It  is  made  up  in  little  round  cakes  of 
fcarce  ihc  breadth  of  half  a  crown,  but  fomcwhat  thicker. 
The  furfice  is  a  dark  dingy  brown,  the  mafs  of  a  brittle 
gritty  texture,  aid  breaks  white.  The  tafle  is  at  firf) 
little  better  than  that  of  common  chalk  ;  but  foon  turns  to 
a  favour  that  dwells  agreeably  upon  the  palate. 

Another  addition  too  they  ufe,  of  what  they  call  catchoo, 
a  biackifh,  granulated,  perfumed  compofition,  of  the  lize 
of  fmall  fliol,  which  they  carry  in  little  boxes  on  purpofe. 
It  has  a  pleafant  tafte,  and  is  reckoned  a  provocative  when 
taken  alone,  which  is  not  a  fmall  confidcration  with  the 
Afiatics  in  general. 

They  pretend  that  this  ufe  of  betel  fweeteni  the  breath, 
fortifies  the  (loma;h,  though  the  juice  is  rarely  fwallowed, 
andprefervesthe  t;t--th,  though  it  reddens  them;  but,  we 
are  apt  to  believe,  there  is  more  of  a  viciou»  habit  than  any 
medicinal  virtue  in  it  j  and  that  it  is  like  tobacco,  chiefly 
matter  of  pleafure. 

'['he  great  men  have  fine  gilt  lackered  boxes  for  thefe 
dofes  of  bete!  and  areka,  which  are  conftantiy  offered  to 
the  flransTcr  as  foon  as  he  enters,  and  muft  be  accepted 
on  pain  of  being  thought  unmannerly  ;  and  this  muft  be 
taken  with  the  right  hand,  the  left  being  feldom  employed 
but  in  the  vileft  offices.  Among  this  people,  and  indeed 
all  over  India,  a  man's  being  left  handed  is  the  greatelt 
misfortune  ;  for  it  would  be  impoflibic  for  him  to  gain 
their  efteem,  though  his  qualifications  were  ever  fo  ex- 
traordinarv. 

The  Tonquinefe,  efpccially  the  trading  part  of  them, 
are  courteous  and  obliging  to  flrangers  :  they  arc  fair 
dealers,  and  not,  like  the  Chinefe,  addided  to  cheating 
and  tricking  ;  yet  their  magiflrates  are  faid  to  be  proud 
and  imperious,  their  foldiers  infolent,  and  their  poor  are 
far  from  having  tl;at  honefly  which  is  fo  amiable  in  the 
incrchar.ts  and  tradilinen  :  thefe  poor  are  a  numerous  body, 
and  lo  given  to  thieving,  tfiat  ftrangcis  are  forced  to  watch 
their  goods  with  great  care.  The  Tonquinefe,  however, 
•are  eltcemed  good  mechanicks,  and  faithful  and  obliging 
(ervants  :  they  arc  patient  in  labour,  but  dejeited  in  lick. 
nefs  ;  and,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loWeil,  arc  fofond  of 
gaming,  that  nothing  can  reftrain  them. 

Their  ulual  divcrlions  ;ire  fifhing  and  hunting,  but  prin- 
cipally the  latter  ;  their  rivers  and  fea-coafts  abounding 
with  excellent  filh.  The  country  it  the  lefs  proper  for 
hunting  on  account  of  the  many  rivers  that  run  tfirough  it, 
and  the  little  cover  there  is  for  game. 

Tlie  people  generally  travel  by  water,  on  account  of  their 
ciij')ying  the  convenience  of  ttie  many  rivers;  however, 
their  highways  and  bridges  are  kept  in  very  good  repair  : 
and  though  ihcy  have  no  public  inns,   yet  the  traveller  is 


The  people  are  very  profufe  in  their  weddings,  and  tfie 
men  muft  be  poor  indeed  whofe  marriage-feafl  does  not 
laft  three  days  ;  yet  they  may  divorce  their  v.'ives  for  a 
very  flight  offence  :  but  the  woman  has  not  the  fame  pri- 
vilege, for  fhe  cannot  get  rid  of  her  huftand,  except  he  be 
guilty  of  fome  very  notorious  crime  :  however,  the  man  is 
obliged  to  reftore  the  goods  he  had  with  his  wife,  and  to 
keep  the  children.  If  a  woman  be  conviifled  of  adultery, 
fhe  is  expolcd  to  an  elephant,  bred  up  for  thefe  executions  ; 
and  he  having  tofl'ed  her  up  in  the  air,  fhc  no  fooncr  falls 
than  he  tramples  her  to  pieces. 

The  Tonquinefe  do  not  burn  their  dead,  but  they  have 
no  common  burying-places,  for  every  one  is  interred  in 
his  own  ground  ;  and  within  a  month  after  a  great  feaft  it 
made  at  the  grave,  at  which  the  prieft  is  prefent.  If  the 
deceafcd  was  a  man  of  quality,  a  wooden  tower  is  erefted 
over  his  grave,  (even  or  eight  feet  fquare,  and  about 
twenty-five  feet  high  :  thither  the  country  people  repair, 
and  find  sreat  plenty  of  provifions  in  little  (beds,  or  houfes, 
built  at  about  twenty  yards  diftance  from  the  tower.  The 
people  being  alTembled,  the  prieft  afcends  that  ftru£lure, 
and  makes  a  fprech  upon  the  occafion ;  after  which  he 
comes  down,  and  the  people  fet  fire  to  the  tower,  which, 
being  flightiy  built  and  covered  with  thin  painted  boards, 
is  foon  confumed.  This  being  done  the  people  eat  and 
drink,  and  are  very  merry.  Dampier  fays,  he  was  at  one 
of  thele  folemnities,  when  he  faw  fifty  or  iixty  hogs  cut 
up,  and  the  greateft  quantity  of  oranges  brought  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  guefts  that  he  had  ever  feen  at 
Tonquin. 


SECT.      V. 

OftheCityofCachao,    the  Form  tf  the  Houfes,  and  their 
Funiiture  ;  the  Khig's  Palaces  }  with  the  other  Towns 

and  yHtages  of  Tonquin, 

TH  E  city  of  Cachao  ftands  upon  arifing  ground  on 
the  vVeft  fide  of  the  river  Domea,  and  is  defended 
by  neither  bank,  wall,  nor  ditch.  It  contains  about  twenty 
thoufand  low  built  houfes,  raifed  with  mud  walls,  and 
thatched  roofs  ;  with  a  *ery  few  built  with  brick  and  tile. 
The  rooms  are  only  divided  by  partitions  of  fplit  cane,  and 
have  no  other  light  than  what  they  receive  from  a  little 
fquare  hole.  Their  furniture  confifts  of  cabinets,  tables, 
and  ftools  ;  and,  in  their  innermoft  rooms,  an  ordinary 
bed  or  two.  Every  man  has  in  hit  houfe  a  fmall  altar,  upon 
which  is  an  image  and  two  incenfc-pots,  and  before  it  he 
performs  his  devotions.  They  ufually  drefs  their  meats  in 
their  yards,  or  before  their  doors;  but  in  the  rainy  feafon 
make  ufe  of  one  of  their  outer  rooms,  where,  for  want  of 
a  chimney,  they  are  almoft  blinded  with  Imoak.  The 
principal  (treets  are  wide,  but  in  wet  weather  are  very  dirty  j 
and  there  are  feveral  ponds  and  ditches,  which  in  the  dry 
feafon  become  very  oftenfive  :  but,  notwithftanding  this, 
the  town  is  efteemed  very  healthful.  In  every  man's  back- 
yard, or  in  fome  convenient  part  of  his  houfe,  is  a  fmall 
arched  building,  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  about  fix  feet 
high,    to  fecure  his  bell  goods  in  cafe  of  fire,  to  which 


fure  to  meet  with  water  and  fire  by  the  road- fide,    and  to  their  thatched  houfes  are  very  fubjecft  ;  but  the  government 
find  other  conveniences  proper  for  drcfling  his  meat  and 
rctrrfhmg  himlelf. 

VV  hen  their  generals  and  great  men  take  the  field,  their 
baguage  is  ul'ually  carried  by  elephants,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  make  ufe  of  any  other  beafts  of  burthen. 

Men  purchalc  their  wives,  and  the  people  are  allowed 
to  have  what  number  of  them  they  pleafe  ;  but,  in  time  of 
fcarcity,  the  poor  are  frequently  compelled  to  fell  both 
their  wives  and  children  for  food.  Men  of  the  be(t  qua- 
lity in  Tonquin  fft'er  their  daughters  to  the  merchants  and 
officers  who  come  to  trade  there,  though  they  arc  Icnlibk- 
they  will  ftay  only  a  few  months.  One  great  inducemi  nt 
is  laid  to  be  ihe  hopes  of  mending  the  breed,  and  having 
thiir  pi;fte!ity  of  a  whiter  complexion  than  thtmfclves  ; 
foi  tlcy  think  the  nearer  they  approach  to  white,  the  greater 
isthcir  beauty.  The  women  make  no  objedlion,  and  thin', 
this  as  lawiul  a  way  of  getting  money  as  any  other  ;  and 
if  their  cruldreii  fnould  prove  burthcnlomc,  and  they  m 
circiimftanccs  th^i  ^^<\\  ni.t  admit  ot  their  fupporting  ihcm, 
the)  make  no  fcrUf,le  of  fei'ing  thera. 


obliges  every  man  to  keep  a  great  jar  of  water  at  the  top  of 
his  houfe,  with  buckets ;  and  if  the  fire  cannot  be  extin- 
guifhcd  this  way,  they  throw  off  the  thatch,  which  is  con- 
trived in  large  panes  of  fevcn  or  eight  feet  fquare,  that  can 
be  removed  at  once  :  they  alfo  keep  hooks,  like  thofe 
ulld  by  our  firemen,  to  pull  down  the  buildings  that  are 
in  flames.  Thofe  pcrfons  are  feverely  punifhed  who  neg- 
\.it\  to  ha»c  their  jars  of  water,  their  bucketf,  and  hooks 
in  order. 

In  the  city  of  Cachao  are  three  palaces,  in  the  chief  of 
which  the  boua,  or  king,  refidts.  This  ftrudture  is  faid 
to  be  ol  a  prodigious  exicnt,  and  has  a  wall  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  as  many  in  thicknefs,  faced  on  both  fides 
with  brick  ;  befidcs  the  buildings  and  apartments  of  the 
king  and  his  courtiers,  there  are  within  the  wall,  parks, 
gardens,  and  canalsj  as   at  the  palace  of  China. 

The  two  other  palaces  in  this  city  are  but  meanly  built  ; 
in  one  of  them  thechoua,  or  general,  refides  :  before  it  is 
a  fpacious  fquare  parade,    witn  a  building  that  runs  along 
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one  fide  of  it,  in  which  the  generals  and  other  officers  fit 
to  fee  the  foldiers  perform  their  exercife.  Oppofite  to  it 
is  anothet  low  building,  in  which  is  icept  the  train  of  ar- 
tillery, confiding  of  about  fiffy  or  fixty  iron  guns,  and 
fome  iron  mortars.  Near  this  place  is  a  ftable  of  two 
hundred  elephants  kept  for  war,  and  to  carry  the  generals 
and  their  baggage  ;  there  is  ajfo  another  ftable,  in  which 
are  about  three  hundred  horfes, 

Thefe  are  the  only  buildings  worth  notice  in  the  city 
of  Cachao.  The  Englifti  fadory,  which  ftands  at  the 
north  end  of  the  city,  is  but  an  ordinary  low  built  houfe, 
and  yet  is  one  of  the  beft  in  the  town.  The  Dutch  fac- 
tory joins  to  it,  but  is  not  quite  fo  large. 

The  other  cities  of  Tonquin  are  but  few  in  number, 
Hean  is  one  of  the  chief,  and  confifts  of  about  two  thou- 
fand  houfes,  and,  like  all  the  reft,  has  neither  wall  nor 
ditch.  They  have  no  market-towns,  but  every  five  or 
fix  villages  have  the  market  in  each  by  turns.  Thefe  vil- 
lages confift  of  thirty  or  forty  houfes;  they  are  fcattered 
pretty  thick  all  over  the  country,  and  are  always  fur- 
jounded  by  groves,  and  in  the  flat  country  high  banks  are 
thrown  up  beyond  thefe  groves  to  prevent  their  houfes 
and  gardens  being  overflowed  in  the  wet  feafon.  When 
the  dry  feafon  returns,  the  motes,  which  furround  the 
villages,  I'erve  to  fill  thofe  canals  with  water,  that  fepa- 
rate  their  grounds,  and  every  houfe  fVandine;  in  the  midft 
of  a  garden,  thus  furrounded  by  trees  and  water,  enjoys  a 
very  agreeable  fituation.  In  the  hilly  country  the  people 
have  no  motes  or  banks  thrown  up  about  their  villages, 
and  therefore  m-)y  be  fuppofed  to  be  much  more  healthful 
in  the  wet  feafon  than  thofe  who  live  in  the  plains. 


SECT.    VI. 

Of  the  Temples,  Religion,  and  Superflitiin  of  the  Tonquinefe. 

THEIR  religion  nearly  refembles  that  of  the  Chinefe, 
and  they  txprcfs  the  fame  reverence  for  Confucius, 
which  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  as  Tonquin  was  anciently 
a  province  of  that  kingdom.  They  hare  a  great  variety 
of  idols,  the  moft  common  of  which  are  the  horfe  and 
the  elephant.  Their  pagodas,  or  temples,  in  the  coun- 
try, are  mean  wooden  buildings,  covered  with  thatch, 
find  fometimes  but  juft  big  enough  to  hold  the  idol  placed 
in  them  ;  but  in  their  great  towns  they  are  fomething 
handfomer. 

Their  priefts  lead  a  very  auftere  life,  to  which  they  are 
in  a  manner  compelled  by  their  poverty,  they  having  but 
little  to  fubfift  upon  but  the  offerings  of  the  people,  which 
frequently  are  no  more  than  two  or  three  handfuls  of  rice, 
a.  little  betel,  or  fome  fuch  trivial  prefent.  They  dwell 
in  mean  houfes  near  the  temples,  in  which  they  offer  up 
the  prayers  of  the  people,  who  bring  them  their  petitions 
in  writ:n<r.  Thefe  the  prieft  reads  aloud  before  the  idol, 
and  afterwards  burns  them  in  the  incsnfe  pot,  the  peti- 
tioner lying  all  the  Arhile  proftrate  upon  the  ground. 

People  of  diftinction  feldom  attend  the  pagodas  ;  but 
chufe  fome  open  court  about  their  own  houfes,  where 
they  offer  up  their  prayers,  one  of  their  attendants  read- 
ing the  petition  inlfead  of  a  prieft,  while  the  mafter  lies 
proflrate  on  the  earth.  This  paper  contains  an  account 
of  all  the  bleflings  he  has  received,  as  health,  riches,  ho- 
nour, the  favour  of  the  prince,  and  if  he  be  old,  long 
life,  Concluding  with  a  prayer  for  the  continuance  and 
increafe  of  thefe  bleflings.  The  reader  having  finifhed, 
fets  fire  to  the  paper,  with  burning  rufhes  that  ftand  light- 
ed in  an  incenfe  pot,  and  then  throws  three  or  four  fmall 
parcels  of  gilt  paper  into  the  fire,  which  are  confumed 
with  it.  As  there  are  a  great  quantity  of  provifions  dref- 
fed  upon  thefe  occafions,  the  mafter  no  fooner  rifes  than 
he  orders  his  fervants  to  eat,  and  make  their  hearts  merry  ; 
for  thefe  people  feldom  perform  any  ad  of  worfhip,  with- 
out either  giving  the  poor,  or  their  attendants  reafon  to 
blefs  them:  their  devotions  being  always  attended  with 
ads  of  charity  and  benevolence.  ' 

They  annually  obferve  tv/o  public  feafts,  the  chief  of 
which  is  at  the  beginning  of  their  new  year,  which  com- 
mences at  the  firft  new  moon  after  the  middle  of  January,' 
when  they  fpend  ten  or  twelve  days  in  rejoicing.  There 
is  during  this,  time  a  celution  from  all  bufiaels ;  people 
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put  on  their  beft  cloaths,  and  fpend  their  time  in  drink- 
ing, gaming,  and  other  diverfions,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple,   on  thefe  occafions  get  extremely  drunk. 

The  other  great  feftival  is  after  their  having  brought  in 
their  firft  harveft.  The  firft  and  fifteenth  day  of  every 
moon  are  likewife  holidays,  in  which  they  perform  their 
devotions  with  extraordinary  zeal.  At  thelb  times  they 
bring  meat  and  drink  to  the  fepulchres  of  their  deceafed 
friends,  and  after  they  are  gone,  the  bonzes  regale  theni- 
felves  with  it.  Their  great  men  and  civil  magiftrates 
alfo  folemnize  their  birth-days,  when  they  are  compli- 
mented by  all  their  friends  and  relations.  At  every  enter- 
tainment a  comedy  is  aded,  and  in  thefe  they  arefaid  to 
excel  other  nations.  They  are  ufually  exhibited  in  the 
night-time,  and  laft  from  fun-fet  to  fun-rife  :  but  their 
playing  does  not  hinder  the  audience  from  eating  and 
drinking  ;  for  they  are  generally  as  intent  upon  the  fcaft, 
as  upon  the  play  that  is  ading. 

The  people  are  fond  of  aftrology,  and  on  every  occa« 
fion  confult  the  pretenders  to  that  art.  They  are  firici 
obfervers  of  times  and  feafons,  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
and  as  they  give  names  to  every  hour  in  the  day,  as  the 
horfe,  the  bear,  the  tyger,  he.  the  beaft  which  gives 
name  to  the  hour  in  which  a  perfon  is  born  is  always 
avoided,  from  'he  apprehenfion  that  this  beaft  will  feme 
time  prove  fatal  to  him. 

A  man's  meeting  a  woman  when  he  firft  goes  out  in  a 
morning,  is  efteemed  ominous,  and  on  fuch  an  occafion 
they  return  home,  and  will  not  ftir  out  for  feveral  hour*. 

SECT.     VII. 

Aconcife  Hiji or y  of  Tonquin,  the  extraordinary  Form  of  its 
Government  ;  the  Ceremonies  obferved  at  the  Funeral,  and 
Coronation  of  the  Bouas  ;  the  Power  of  the  Choua  ;  tht 
Forces  of  the  Kingdom;  and  of  the  Magijlraies,  Laws, 
and  Punijhments. 

TO  N  Q.U  I  N  was  formerly  fubjed  to  the  vaft  em- 
pire of  China,  when  a  famous  robber  called  Din, 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  of  his  own  pro- 
feflion,  whom  he  infpired  with  the  refolution  of  taking  up 
arms,  and  throwing  ofi^  the  yoke  of  fervitude.  He  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  thofe  whom  he  had  engaged  in  the  revolt, 
out  of  gratitude,  placed  him  upon  th=  throne.  The  hap- 
pinefs  which  the  Tonquinefe  flattered  themfelves  they  had 
acquired  by  their  independence,  became  to  them  a  fource 
of  miferies  and  cruel  wars,  ftill  more  pernicious  than  their 
antient  fubjedion  to  the  Chinefe  emperors.  For  feven  cen- 
turies after  their  revolt,  they  were  almoft  continually  in  arms 
one  againft  another,  in  fupport  of  the  dlff"crent  f^dlons, 
which  ambition  and  jealouly  raifed  up  among  them  ;  and 
the  families  on  the  throne  were  fix  times  changed. 

The  laft  civil  war  introduced  a  new  and  very  extraor- 
dinary form  of  government.  Cochin  China  had,  for  fome 
time,  been  fubjed  to  the  king  of  Tonquin,  who  ufed  to 
create  a  general  with  an  almoft  unlimitted  power  in  each 
kingdom  ;  but  at  length  the  general,  who  commanded 
the  forces  in  Cochln-China,  prompted  by  ambition,  and 
perhaps  alfo  incited  by  refentment,  threw  off  his  alle- 
giance, and  made  himf-ilf  king  ;  when  the  general  of  Ton- 
quin, equally  ambitious,  oblerving  his  fuccefs,  followed 
his  example,  and  feized  all  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  : 
but  being  lefs  defirous  of  the  title  of  fovereign  than  of 
real  power  and  real  authority,  he  left  the  king  the  ex- 
ternal fplendor  of  a  monarch,  on  condition  that  he  fhould 
have  the  abfolute  command  of  the  army,  with  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  their  de- 
fcendants  (hould  fucceed  to  the  fame  privileges. 

By  virtue  of  this  agreement  there  are  two  forts  of  kings  ; 
he  who  receives  the  honours  of  royalty  is  called  boua, 
and  the  choua  has  all  its  advantages.  The  boua  is  a  kind 
of  prifoner  of  ftate  in  his  own  palace,  where  he  is  allowed 
to  indulge  himfelf  in  luxurious  indolence,  and  to.take  his 
diverfions  with  his  women  and  children.  He  is  almoft 
every  day  taken  up  in  giving  audience  to  his  fubjeds,  hear- 
in<T  their  complaints,  and  determining  their  private  dif- 
ferences. At  certain  times  he  receives  the  hom;ige 
of  the  great  oflicers,  and  is  honoured  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  who  are  fo  devoted  to  him  as  to  pray 
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for  his  profperlty,  imagining  that  nothing  can  1^  of  worfe 
confequence  to  them  than  his  dying  without  .iTue.  Tht 
choua  himfelf  pays  him  the  moft  pr'-found  refpea  be'ore 
the  people,  dcc'arine,  that  he  has  afTumcd  the  adminiftra- 
tionof  the  government,  only  to  eafe  him  of  the  trouble, 
that  he  tnav  enjoy  his  pleafure  without  interruption  or  re- 
ftraint.  He  i>  >ifo  addrefled  by  the  foreign  ambafTadors, 
as  if  he  was  flill  veftcd  with  fovereign  power.  But  ex- 
cept thcfe  (hadows  of  royalty,  which  he  only  receives  on 
certain  occafions,  he  has  little  reafon  to  think  himfelt  a 
king;  for  he  has  few  attendants,  and  none  but  thole  who 
are  chofen  by  the  choua.  ,     .     ,        ^, 

The  princes  his  fons  partake  of  his  fervitudc.  I  hey 
never  leave  the  palace  above  four  times  a  year,  and  that 
only  fix  days  each  time,  and  they  are  bcfidcs  attended  by 
officers  appointed  by  the  choua.  In  the  firft  of  ihefe  fix 
days  of  liberty  thev  vif.t  the  temples;  in  the  two  follow- 
ing they  take  the  diverfion  of  hunting  ;  and  durmg  the 
three  laft,  t>icy  fail  upon  the  river  in  galHes  magnificently 
adorned.  The  right  of  primogeniture  does  not  regulate 
the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  ;  the  will  of  the  Uther  decidet 
it  in  favour  ot  him  whom  he  mof>  loves  or  efteems.  As 
foon  as  he  is  declaied,  the  choua,  followed  by  his  princi- 
pal officers,  the  counfellors  of  ftate  and  the  eunuchs,  do 
him  homage,  and  take  an  oath  to  place  him  on  the  throne 
after  his  father's  deceafe. 

It  would  be  tedious  were  we  fully  to  defcribe  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  the  ceremonief  obferved  at  his  funeral. 
During  the   fixty  five   days    following    his    death,    he    is 
fervcd    as    if  f^iH    alive,    and    proviftons   are    diftributed 
amonglt  the  bonzes,    and    the  poor.     The  whole  nation 
puts  on  mourning,   and   every  one  wears  it  a  longer  or  a 
Ihorter  time  according  to  his  rank  :    the  civil  and  military 
officers,  tor  three  years  ;  the  king's  houfhold,  nine  months  ; 
the  nobility,    fix  ;  and  the   people  three.-     Thefe  three 
years  are  times  of  fadnefs,  during  which  no  rejoicings  are 
allowed,  except  at  the  coronation  of  the  fucceeding  prince. 
The  cuftom  is  to  carry  the  body  of  the  deceafed  king  into 
the  defarts  lying  beyond  Bodego.      It  is  two  day's  journey 
from  Cachao,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  to  that  city  :  but 
as  the  king  *nd  all  the  court  go  thither  on  foot,    it  takes 
up  fifteen  or  fixteen  days.     All  the    road    is  covered  with 
ftuf}'  of  a  violet  colour,  and  at  the  diflancc  of  every  quar- 
ter  of  a   league   there  are  places  for  refrcfhment.     The 
choua  takes  care  that  there  (hill  be  lodgings   for  every 
nicht.     Ill  the  midft  of  an  immenfe  and  magnificent  reti- 
niJe    of  officers,    elephants,    and    horfes,    is  the   chariot 
which  carries  the  boua's  coffin,  drawn  by  fix  harts,  train- 
ed for  that  purpo'e.     After  the  corpfe  comes  to  Bodego, 
it  is  put  into  a  galley,    and  attended  only  by  the  fix  prin- 
cipal eunuchs  of  the  court,   who  inter  it  in  a  remote  place, 
after  having  obliged  themfelves  by  oath  never  to  reveal  it. 
This  fecrecy  is  perhaps  an  article  of  their  religion,    or  a 
precaution  to  prevent  the  treafures  buried  with  him  from 
being  carried  off,    and  which   they  imagine  he  may  have 
occafion  for  in  the  other  world.     '  Fis  faid,  that  the  princes 
and  printeflcs  give  orders  for  their  being  buried  near  him, 
from  a  principle  of  gratitude,    that  in  the  other  world  they 
may  continue  to  renJer  him  their  fervices. 

After  thefe  funeral  ceremonies  are  over  comes  on  the 
coronation  of  the  new  boua,  which  difFufes  plcafures  and 
diverfions  over  the  city  of  Cachao  and  tfie    furrounding 
country.     He  is  carried   upon  an  elephant  into  the  great 
court  of  the  palace,  which  is  covered  with  rich  tapeftry  in 
form  of  a  tent,    where  he  receives  the  oath  of  fidelity  from 
the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,   to  whom  he  makes  a  pre- 
fent  of  feveral   pieces  of  gold,   worth  about  a  hundred  pif- 
tolcs,  and  fniall  bars  of  filvcr.      Afterwards  a  large  camp  is 
ere(Etcd  in  the  midft  of  a  vafi  plain.     1  he  king  goes  thither, 
with  all  the  officers  of  hib  houfhold,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
army,    and  there  receives  the  oaths  of  the  deputies  of  his 
kingdom  and  of  his  people.     One  half  of  the  month  pafTes 
away  in  rejoicings,   every  day  is  remarkable  for  the  divcr- 
jit)  of  fcihvals,  and  the  gonerofity  of  the  prince  ;  even  the 
darknefs  of  the  night  is  not  unemployed,    for  then  are  fur 
niflied  new  amulements  by  letting  ofF  continual  fire-works, 
which  are  faiJ  to  be  infinitely  finer  and  more  curious  than 
thofe  we  haxe  in  Europe. 

Thefe  aic  the  honours  that  chiefly  diffinguifh  the  boua, 
who,   during  his  reign,  hat  not  even  a  guard  ;  while  the 
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choua  has  his  guards  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  two  or  thrc< 
hundred  elephants,  wi'h  an  army  nf  thiity  thoufand  men 
quartered  in  and  about  the  city  of  Cachao,  and  feveiity  or 
eighty  th<'ufand  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe 
are  chiefly  foot,  armed  with  match-locks  and  broad- 
(words 

The  foldiers  are  taught  to  make  their  own  gun  powder 
rhemfelves,  in  fmall  hand-mills  given  ihem  for  ttiar  purpofe; 
but  they  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  corning  it.  Every  fol- 
dier  has  a  cartouch-box,  in  which  are  little  hollow  canes 
Hlled  with  powder,  each  holding  a  charge  ;  and,  it  is  laid, 
that  no  people  will  load  and  fire  quicker.  Their  arms  are 
kept  very  bright,  and  in  bad  weather  are  covered  with 
lackered  cane. 

Shooting  matches  are  frequently  appointed  to  make  the 
foldiers  good  markfmen,  and  every  one  is  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  his  flcill :  he  that  fhoots  the  wideft  from  the 
mark  it  obliged  to  do  double  duty  the  next  time  he  mounti 
the  guard. 

Moft  of  the  forces  are  kept  on  the  frontiers  of  Cochin- 
China,  the  natives  of  which  are  almolt  their  only  enemies  ; 
and  between  the  cjut  guards  of  each  kingdom  there  hap- 
pen frequent  fkirmifhes  :  but  they  very  feldoiTi  come  to  a 
geiieial  eiigag.ment. 

The  troops  can  never  take  the  field  but  in  the  dry  fea- 
fon  ;  for  during  the  rains  there  is  no  marching  or  en- 
camping. When  the  army  marches,  the  generals  and  prin- 
cipal officers  aie  mounted  in  little  woo'-len  apannients  fixed 
on  the  backs  of  the  elephants.  They  take  no  field-pieces 
with  them,  but  fome  long  guns  that  are  about  fix  or  (even 
feet  in  the  barrel  ;  thefe,  when  they  fire  them,  are  reft- 
ed  upon  crutches,  and  ufed  to  clear  a  pafs,  or  to  fire  acrofi 
the  rivers.  The  foldiers  take  little  baggage  with  them, 
and  feem  prepared  rather  for  flight  fkirmifhes,  than  a 
pitched  battle. 

The  naval  forces  of  the  kingdom  are  very  inconfiderable, 
they  only  confifting  of  narrow  gallies  fixty  or  feventy  feet 
long:  the  head  and  flern  are  raifed  ten  or  twelve  feet  above 
the  water,  but  the  middle  is  not  above  two  feet  from  it. 
The  captain  fits  in  the  ftern,  which  is  painted  and  gilt  ; 
and  the  foldiers  who  row  thefe  veffels  have  a  covering 
over  them,  to  preferve  them  from  the  rain  :  they  pufh  their 
oars  from  them,  and  in  the  fame  inftant  they  all  plunge 
them  into  the  water,  there  being  a  perfon  who  keeps  tims 
and  gives  the  word,  and  the  rowers  anfwer  in  a  hoarfe 
voice.  Thefe  vefTels  do  not  draw  above  two  feet  and  a 
half  water,  and  are  of  no  fervicc  at  fea,  except  in  very 
calm  weather. 

The  foldiers  are  alfo  employed  both  upon  the  rivers  and 
the  roads  to  prevent  the  running  of  goods ;  they  likewiie 
keep  watch  in  the  towns  and  villages,  particularly  at 
Cachao:  while  they  are  on  the  watch  they  have  only 
long  (lafFs,  but  they  are  very  in.'olent  and  troubleroinc  to 
thole  who  pafs  by  them  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  complain  of 
their  ill  ufage,  for  their  officers,  to  whom  alone  they  are 
accountable,  are  not  very  ready  to  receive  complaints 
againft  them  :  however,  for  a  little  money  a  man  may  pafs 
their  watch  prett)  quietly  in  the  night. 

None  are  capable  of  being  preferred  to  any  office?  or 
pofts  in  the  government,  unlefs  they  have  taken  thnr  de- 
grees, and  gone  through  a  courfe  01  ftudy,  as  in  China  } 
their  manner  of  taking  their  degrees,  and  their  examina- 
tions, are  alfo  performed  in  much  the  fame  manner. 

Yet  moft  of  their  magiftrates  are  eunuchs.  Every  go- 
vernor is  abfolute  in  his  province ;  and  they  are  faid  to  be 
e>cceding  covetous  and  imperious.  At  the  death  of  an 
officer  who  is  an  eunuch,  all  his  wealth  falls  to  the  go- 
vernment, on  which  account  little  notice  is  taken  ot  their 
extortions.  To  the  oppreffion  and  injuftice  of  thefe  of- 
ficers is  imputed  the  poverty  and  want  of  trade  that  is  ex- 
tremely confpicuous  in  the  country. 

An  oath  of  fidelity  is  once  a  year  adminiftered  to  the 
fubjedls  of  every  province,  and  upon  this  occafion  every 
one  drinks  a  cup  ot  the  blood  ot  fome  fowl  msxed  with 
arrack,  which  is  cfteemed  the  moft  folemn  oath  by  which 
they  can  bind  thtmlelves. 

Here  are  no  courts  of  juftice,  but  any  magiflrate  may 

caufe  an  offender  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  inflitlfuch 

punifhments  upon  him  as  is  allowed  by  the   laws   of   the 

1  country ;  but  there  is  no  formal  trial,  andconfequently  the 
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innocent  muft  fometlmes  fuffer  for  the  gtilltv  ;  nor  is  any 
time  allowed  for  an  appeal,  fcntence  being  immediately 
executed. 

The  ufual  punifhment  for  murder  an(J  other  capital 
crimes  is  beheading,  which  is  generally  performed  before 
the  offender's  own  door,  or  where  the  fact  was  committed  : 
the  criminal  is  featcd  upon  the  ground,  with  his  legs 
ftrctched  out,  and  the  executioner,  with  a  back-lword, 
firikes  cfFhis  head  at  a  blow. 

I  heft  is  not  punifhed  with  death,  but  with  cutting  ofFa 
part  or  a  whole  member,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence;  fometimes  one  joint  of  a  finger,  and  fome- 
times.  the  whole  finger;  and  for  greater  crimes  the  whoh 
hand. 

For  fome  other  offences  criminals  are  loaded  with  iron 
chains  and  great  wooden  clogs ;  and  fometimes,  as  in 
China,  they  have  large  heavy  boards  made  like  a  pillory, 
and  hung  about  their  necks  for  a  month  together;  but 
people  are  more  coma  only  punifhed  by  receiving  a  num- 
ber ot  ff  rokes  with  a  fplit  bamboo.  A  perfon,  af  er  having 
fufFered  any  of  thefe  punifliments,  is  confidercd  as  in- 
famous. 

Debtors  are  frequently  condemned  to  become  prifoniirs 
to  their  creditors,  and  to  work  for  them  till  their  debts  are 
paid  ;  during  which  time  they  live  on  rice  and  water,  and 
undergo  luch  other  hardfhips  as  the  creditor  chufes  to 
inflidt. 

SECT.     VIII. 

Of  their  Trades^  Manufu£lureiy  and  Commerce. 

HE  Tonquinefe  are,  in  general,  pretty  good  mecha- 
nics, and  have  many  kinds  of  w^'iking  trades 
amcngftthem,  as  painters,  bell  founders,  potters,  weavers, 
taylors,  turners,  carpenters,  fmiths,  and  paper-makeis 
One  foit  of  their  paper  is  made  of  filk,  and  the  other  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  which  is  pounded  in  large  troughs  with 
Wooden  peftles.  Money  changin;;,  which  is  a  great  pro- 
feflion  here,  is  managed  by  the  women,  who  are  very  dex- 
terous at  it  ;  and,  'tis  faid,  will  raife  the  price  of  their 
cafli  with  ai  much  art  as  our  ftock-brokers  do  their 
ftocks. 

T'he  Tonquinefe  make  great  quantities  of  fluffs  from 
filk  of  their  own  produce,  as  foolees,  pelongs,  hawkins, 
peniafcoes,  and  gawz  :  the  peiongs  and  gawz  are  fome 
plain  anrt  others  flowered,  Btlides  thele  they  make  fcveral 
otfer  iort>,  but  thefe  are  chiefly  bought  up  by  the  Englifh' 
and  Dutch. 
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But  though  Tonquin  abounds  in  filk,  they  feldom  ap- 
ply thenifelves  to  weaving  it  till  the  fcips  arrive  ;  for  the 
people  are  kept  fo  mifcrabiy  poor  by  the  gicat  lords,  to 
whom  the  lands  belong,  and  whofe  vaflkls'thty  are,  that 
^they  have  not  even  money  enough  to  purchafe  materials  ; 
and  therefore  foreign  meichiints  are  frequently  obliged  to 
advance  it  for  them,  and  to  wait  feveral  months  tilf  their 
goods  are  made.  But  the  Dutch  traders  remedy  this  in- 
convenience by  contradting  a  kind  of  temporary  mart  luge 
with  the  women  of  the  country,  v.'hom  they  make  their 
factors  to  buy  up  filk  and  other  materials  at  the  dead  time, 
of  the  year,  and  employ  the  poor  people  when  work  ;3 
chtapsff  ;  and,  by  this  nu-ans,  they  have  iheir  goods  ready 
when  the  fhips  arrive.  Many  of'  the  Diitch^  it  is  faid, 
have  railed  good  eftates  by  thefe  female  f^^iltors,  who  are 
faithful  to  them,  and  the  women  alfo  enrich  themfclves'; 
and  when  the  Dutch  hufbjnJs  have  left  trading  thithef, 
have  married  the  greateff  loids. 

Lackered-ware  is  another  great  manufaLilure  of  this 
kingdom,  that  of  Tonquin  being  efleemcd  the  btfl  in  the 
world  next  to  tliat  of  japSn.  'Ihe  cabinets  w'hich  are 
lackered  there  are  made  of  pine-tree  ;  however  their  cabi- 
net-makers are  but  indifferent  artiffs. 

The  Tonqi'inefe  make  great  quantities  of  a  coarfe  kind 
of  earthen-ware  of  a  grey  colour,  which  is  exported  to 
feveral  parts  of  India.  From  htnce  alio  is  brought  rhubarb, 
mufk,  turpentine,  and  feveral  cither  drugs  ;  but  thefe  they 
are  faid  to  have  from  China.  They  have  alfo  lignum-aloes, 
and  a  dying  wood  not  much  unlike  Campeachy  logWood, 
but  not  fo  larae. 

They  nKke  no  long  voyages,  nor  do  they  export  any 
merchandize  in  their  own  bottoms,  except  fifh  and  rice 
to  fome  of  the  neighbouring  countries  :  moft  of  the  trade 
is  carried  on  by  foreign  (hipping,  and  indeed  they  have  few 
veflcis  that  v^ill  bear  the  fca  :  thofe  they  ufe  are  chiefly 
hfliing  boats,  or  a  fct  of  long  gallic,  only  fit  for  their 
rivers  or  the  coafls  in  fair  weather ;  and  as  they  have  a 
very  large  fea  coaft,  and  mnny  fine  rivers  well  flocked 
*witli  fifh,  their  fifheiy  employs  a  multitude  of  hands,  and 
many  of  them  live  with  their  whole  families  upon  the 
water. 

The  goods  imported  into  Tonq-iin  arc  Englifli  broad- 
cloth, lead,  fulphur,  fait  petre,  great  guns,  pepper,  and 
other  fpices.  It  does  not  appear  they  have  any  coin  of 
their  own,  but  they  make  ufe  of  foreign  coins,  paiticularly 
Spanifh  reals  ;  they  alfo  make  payments  with  little  pieces 
of  filver,  which  pafs  by  weight,  and  therefore  have  iilw4ys 
their  fcales  about  them.  ', 
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Of  the  Kingdom  of   LAO, 


or 


LAOS. 


SECT.    I. 

the  Situation  and  Produce  of  the  Country,  with  the  Manner i 
and  Cujlonn  of  the  Inhabitants.  j 

LAOS  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  part  of  China,  and 
on  the  wcfl  is  divided  by  high  mountains  from  the! 
kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Ava,  and  by  another  chain  on  the 
eaft  from  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China.  It  extends  from 
about  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-fecond  degree  thirty  mi- 
nutes north  latitude  ;  and  foms  fay  that  it  is  not  above 
fifty  miles  broad  from  eaft  to  weft.  At  the  foot  of  the 
above  mountains  are  forefts  of  lofty  trees  that  feem  to  have 
been  planted  as  a  rampart  againft  the  great  torrents  of 
water  which  in  the  rainy  feafon  rufh  with  fury  from  the 
mountains,  and  to  which  alone  is  owing  the  harveft  in  a 
country  that  would  oiherwife  be  burnt  up  with  heat. 

This  country  produces  a  great  quantity  of  benjoin,  of  i 
better  kind  than  is  found  in  any  other  country  of  the  Eaft  : 


the  felling  it  to  firangers  is  prohibited  ;  but  for  what  rfa- 
fon  is  not  known.  Lacque  i'>  alfo  found  here,  it  is  ufrj 
in  making  Spanifh-wax,  and  is  a  kind  of  earth  that  lies 
about  the  ant-hills  in  fome  forefts.  There  is  no  country 
where  more  ivory  is  to  be  had;  elephants  being  fo  nu- 
merous, that  the  inhabitants  have  thence  taken  their 
name  ;  for  it  is  faid,  that  the  word  Lan^ians  fignifies  a 
thoufand  elephants.  There  are  great  herds  of  bulial  jes, 
hogs,  and  wild  cattle  of  feveral  fnts.  The  fields  abound 
with  rice,  and  the  rivers  with  fifh  of  an  extraordinary  fize. 
The  country  alfo  produces  a  great  variety  of  flowers,  with 
plenty  of  cotton,  honey,  and  wax  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
carry  en  a  great  trade  in  mufk  and  amber.  They  have 
likewife  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  tin;  and  in  the  rivers 
are  found  gold-duft. 

The  natives,   who  are  called  Langians,   are  very  traffa- 

ble  and    good  natured,    faithful   and    honeft.     They  are 

well   fhapcd,   robulf,   inclining    to   far,  and  of  an    olive 

complexion  ;  but  fomewhat  fairer  than  their  neighbours. 

?  p  Their 
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Their  principal  food  is  ri:e,  buffaloes  flefli,   and  pulfc  of 
fffverai  fofs.     They  feldom  eat  cow- beef  or  fowls ;    «nd 
when  any  of  the  latter  are  wanted,    they  knock  them  on 
the  head    with  a  (lick,    thinking  it  the  greateft  crime   to 
feed  their  blood   while  they   are  living,    and   they  roaft 
them  without  plucking  their  feathers.     They  apply  them- 
fclves  only  to  agriculture  and  fifhing,  yet  it   is  very  ex- 
traordinary to  l-ear  of  a  robbery  or  murder  among  them, 
which  whenever  it  happens,    and  the  criminal  cannot  be 
found,  the  nei-hboi-rs  are  obliged  to  make  fatisfaftion  to 
the  family  of  the  fuffcrer.     Fornication  is  permitted  to  the 
Uity,  but  never  to  the  talapoins    or  priefts;    bat  an  adul- 
trefs  lofes  her  liberty  for  ever,  and  becomes  the  rtave  of  her 
hufband.     Thev  allow  polygamy,   but  the  firft  wife  has 
the  pre-eminence.  When  they  marry,  both  the  bridegroom 
tnd  bride  promi'e  before  a  couple  that  has  been  long  mar- 
ried,   that  they  will  behave  well  to  each  other  till  death, 
and   yet  they  frequently  part  on    very  trifling   occafions. 
While  the  women  lie  in   ail  the    relations    repair  to  tier 
hufbmd's  houfe,  and  divert   tiemfelves  with  dancing  and 
other  paftimej.     They  have  another  feftivai  which  lalb  a 
month  at  the  deceale  of  their  kindred,    whofe    funeral. 
they  celebrate  with  great  fplendor  ;  and  the  tnlapoins  wh.. 
are  invited   fing  certain   fongs,   which  they  pretend    puts 
the  foul  into  the  rignt  way  to  heaven.     When  the  month 
is  expired  they  burn  the  corps,   and  carry  the  afhes  to  a 
pagoda;  thefe  ftruaures  arc  encompalled  by  (lately  tombs, 
upon  which  the  rich  expend  very  confiderable  fums. 


Laos. 


SECT.    II. 

Oftht  Government  of  Laos  ^  the  Splendor  of  the  Court,  an  J  a 
concift  Defcription  of  the  Capital  of  that  Kingdom  }  and 
of  the  Religion  of  the  Langiam 

TH  E  fovereign  is  abfolute  and  independant ;  for  he 
dilpofc*  of  all  honours  and  employments,  and  has 
the  property  of  all  eltates,  fo  that  no  family  can  enjoy  them 
by  virtue  of  any  teftamentai-y  bequefts  :  and  he  leaves  no- 
thin''  to  orphans  but  the  moveable  goods,  fo  that  no  other 
man"  in  the  country  can  properly  call  a  foot  ot  land  bis 
own. 


In  order  to  imprefs  on  the  minds  of  his  fubje£ts  a  high 
veneration  for  his  perfon,  he  appears  in  public  but  twice 
in  a  year,  when  he  (hews  himfclf  three  days  each  time. 
His  ears,  by  being  bored  in  his  infancy,    are  fo  diflendcd 


embroidered  trappings  that  hang  down  to  the  ground.; 
«nd  the  monarch,  upon  this  occafion,  is  lo  loadtd  with 
precious  ftones,  that  he  may  be  faid  to  wear  the  wealth  of 
a  kingdom.  Hi;  numero'js  followers  are  all  richly  drelR-d, 
and  being  mounud  on  fi^ie  horfes  riJe  in  great  order,  with 
carbines  that  glitter  with  precious  ftones.  The  women, 
who  are  not  permitted  to  go  into  the  iircets  on  that  day, 
•jenerally  look  out  of  the  windows,  and  fcatter  fceoted 
waters  both  on  the  king  and  hi'  prefent,  which  is  carried 
on  catde  r.chly  decorated  with  trappings.  Ihe  talapoins 
come  out  of  their  convent  to  meet  the  king,  and  attend 
him;  while  he,  as  the  reprefentative  of  both  fexes,  facri- 
fices  to  the  idol. 

The  great  officers  of  the  kingdom  are  feven  viceroys, 
who  govern  its  feven  provinces ;  the  principal  of  thefe, 
who  is  called  the  viceroy  g.neral,  cafes  the  king  in  his 
burthen  of  government  ;  and,  upon  his  deccafe,  (u.nmons 
the  ftates,  and  difpofes  of  every  thing  till  his  fucceflor  is 
placed  on  the  throne.  Thefe  feven  viceroys  coniiantly 
attend  the  king  as  conipanii  ns  and  counfellors,  and  depute 
their  lieutenants  to  dilcharge  their  office  in  the  feveral 
provinces.  In  every  province  is  a  militia  of  horfe  and 
foot,  whofe  officers  are  dependant  on  the  viceroy,  and  the 
forces  arefubfilled  by  the  revenue  of  each. 

The  different  rank  of  the  courtiers  are  diftlngulfhed  by 
ffold  and  filver  boxes  of  betel,  of  various  forms  and  fizes, 
ihat  are  carried  by  the  pages  who  attend  their  mailers  to 
all  the  public  affemblies.  I'hc  viceroy-general  in  all  pub- 
lic proceffions  rides  on  an  elephant  richly  accoutred  ;  the 
other  viceroys  have  chairs  hned  with  cloth  of  gold,  and 
are  accompanied  by  fervants  in  rich  liveries.  All  the  other 
officers  go  on  foot,  without  (hewing  their  boxes. 

As  the  king  is  ablolute,  and  the  people  have  little  fo- 
reign trade,  they  have  few  laws,  but  every  family  is  under 
vaffalage  to  one  who  is  their  head  and  fuperior  ;  by  which 
means  the  king  can  aflemble  a  numerous  army  in  a  very 
(hort  time,  by  only  giving  notice  to  the  chiefs  :  but  if  one 
of  thefe  chiefs  is  found  guilty  of  any  remarkable  crime,  all 
his  kindred  are  deprived  of  their  rights  and  prerogatives, 
and  obliged  to  engage  in  the  mean  employment  of  fcrving 
the  king's  elephants.  Crimes  are  here  fcveiely  punifhed, 
efpecially  breaches  of  the  peace  ;  and  in  all  civil  affairs, 
the  judge  has  a  right  to  condemn  the  parties  without 
appeal. 

The  capital  of  Laos  is  called  Leng,  or  Langlone,  which 
Is  fituatcd  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mecon,  in  one  hun- 
dred degrees  fifteen  minutes  eaft  longitude,  and  in  latitude 


niS   ears,     ujr   ucmj;  ui.i..u   .......   .......-;,     ".w     .V. _.-  3         -  re  ■  °  l\  «  -r  , 

Hv  the  weight  of  his  ear-rings,   that  they  reach  down  to   twenty-one  degrees  forty-five  minutes.     JVlarmi  fays,  that 


his  (houlders,  which  is  the  charadierlftic  of  his  pre-emi 
nence  above  his  fubjedti :  who  alfo  bore  their  ears,  but  do 
not  ftretch  them  to  (uch  an  immoderate  length.  He  wears, 
inftead  of  a  crown,  a  fillet  of  gold  round  his  head  ;  and 
when  he  appears  in  public  the  people  bring  a  number  of 
elephants  and  wild  hearts,  with  wreftlers  and  gladiators, 
into  a  large  field,  or  fpacious  area,  to  divcit  him  with 
their  tricks  and  with  their  combats. 

But  the  court  appears  in  its  greateft  fplendor  when  he 
goes  with  his  grandees  to  make  a  prefent  to  fome  idol 
temple.     The  officers  of  flate  begm  their  cavalcade  with 

bands  of  mufic  playing  before  them  ;  but  the  king  makes  _  .        =, 

the  moft  fplendid  figure,   he  being  mounted  on  one  of  the  ,  through  fixiecn  heavens,  and  enj.>ying  the  pleatures  of  ail, 
talleft  and  moft  beautiful  elephants,  which  it  adorned  with'  return  to  earth,  and  again  inhabit  the  hum^n  body. 


;he  palace,  which  is  of  great  extent,  has  many  of  the 
apartments  adorned  with  baffo  relievos  richly  gilt  ;  that 
the  great  men's  houfes  are  lofty,  beautiful,  and  built  with 
timber,  but  thofe  of  the  common  people  are  meer  huts  ; 
and  that  none  but  the  talapoins  have  leave  to  build  their 
houfcs  of  brick  and  ftone. 

The  talapoins  are  under  the  clafs  of  noviciates  till  they 
are  twenty-three  years  of  age,  when  they  pafs  their  exami- 
nation, and  are  incorporated.  Some  of  the  Lai.gians 
believe  that  the  fouls  of  the  wicked,  on  leaving  the  body, 
are  annihilated  ;  but  that  thole  of  the  virtuous  ailume  an 
nherial   body,   as  clear  as  the  light ;    and,  aft<.r   paifing 
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CHAP.     XVIII. 


Of    C  O  C  H  I  N-C  H  I  N  A,   and   CAMBODIA. 


SECT.    I. 

Thf  Situation  nn/{  Extfnt  of  Cochin-China  ;  its  Climate^ 
Vegetabla,  and  Animals  ;  with  a  particular  Account  of  the 
taihli  Birds-Nejts. 


ing  put  into  foup,  is  efieemed  extremely  nouriCiing,  and  is 
by  many  people  accounted  very  delicious. 


COCfflN-CHINA,  or  Weft  China  as  the  name  im- 
ports, was  thus  called  by  the  Portugucfe  to  diftin 
guifli  it  trom  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  coaft  ;  and  it  we  in- 
clude Chiampa,  which  is  a  provii  ce  of  Cochin-China, 
or  at  leaft  tributary  to  it,  extends  from  eleven  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude  to  fixieen  degrees  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  is  about  three  hundred  miles  ia  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  where 
broadeft  from  eaft  to  wtft.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Tonquin,  on  the  eaft  by  the  fea  of  China,  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Indian  ocean,  and  by  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Kcmois.  Captain  Hamilton 
obferves,  that  it  extends  along  the  coift  of  tiie  lea  (even 
hundred  miles  from  the  river  of  Cambodia  to  that  of 
Quambiii 

This  kingdom,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  Anam, 
or  the  Weft  Country,  is  laid  to  be  more  temperate  than 
Tonquin,  from  its  lying  more  open  to  the  fea,  and  being 
retreflied  by  the  fea  breezes.  However,  both  counrriea  lie 
upon  a  flat,  and  arc  annually  overflowed  about  the  (ame 
time  :  the  feafcns  a^e  confequent.y  the  fame,  and  ihe 
lands  equally  fruitful  in  rice,  which  requires  no  other 
manure  bet  the  mud  ktt  by  the  waters,  which  renders  it 
fo  fertile,  that  they  have  three  harvefts  in  a  year.  This 
inundation  happens  orce  a  fortnight  for  three  I'ays  at  a 
time,  during  Septenjber,  Oftiber,  and  November;  and 
not  oi,l)  gives  fertiiiiy  to  the  foil,  but  drowns  vaft  numbers 
of  the  rats  with  which  the  rice  fields  are  peftered.  At 
tfiis  time  they  have  their  greateft  faiis  and  ma:kcts,  on  ac- 
count of  the  eafe  with  which  they  car.  tranfport  goods  from 
one  place  to  another  by  their  boats,  in  which  they  alfo  take 
up  the  drowned  ca  tie,    which  (erves  them  for  food. 

Cochin-China  is  divided  into  the  following  five  pro- 
vinces, Renan,  Pulov;anibi,  Q^iamgum,  Cachiam,  and 
Sinuva  ;  this  laft  joins  to  Tonquin.,  and  in  it  the  king 
keeps  his  court ;  but  travellers  neither  give  any  account 
of  the  fituation  of  the  other  provinces,  nor  defcnbe  any  of 
their  towns. 

T  he  country  produces  fugar-canes,  and  the  fame  fruits 
as  are  found  in  Tor.quin  all  the  year  round,  particularly 
oranses,  durions,  ananas,  bananas,  melons,  and  feveral 
others  ;  but  they  have  no  grapes,  nor  (carcely  any  other 
European  fruits.  They  have,  however,  vaft  woods  of 
ir.ulberry  trees,  and  otheis  that  afford  excellent  timber, 
particularly  iron-wood  of  feveral  forts  :  they  have  alfo 
the  aquila-tree,  the  wood  of  which  has  a  very  fragrant 
fmell  and  grows  upon  the  Kemois  mountains.  The 
w^od  of  the  old  trees  has  the  fineft  fcent,  this  is  called 
colamba,  and  is  referved  for  the  king's  ufe.  It  is  fup- 
poftd  to  be  the  fame  w:th  lignum-aloes,  and  is  highly  va- 
lued in  China  and  Japan,  where  a  block  of  it  is  uled  for  a 
pillow  ;  and  among  the  Indian  nations  that  burn  their 
dead,  great  quantities  of  it  are  confumed  in  the  funeral 
piles. 

The  fame  animals  are  to  be  found  here  as  in  Tonquin, 
efpecially  rhiroceroles  and  elephants  of  an  extraordinary 
fizs,  and  the  country  abounds  with  wild  and  tame  cattle 
fowl,  and  fifh. 

In  t'caiine  of  the  produce  of  this  country  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  give  here  a  defciiption  of  the  edible  bird's- 
iieHs,  which  have  already  been  fo  often  mentioned  in  this 
work,  and  which  are  admiied  as  an  extraoidinary  dainty 
over  all  the  Indicf.  Thcfe  ncfts  are  chiefly  founH  in 
Cochin  China  :  they  are  built  by  a  fmall  bird  like  a 
fwallovv.   in  the  rocks  upon  the  fea  coafts,    and  are  com 


SECT.    II. 

Of  the  Perfonsy  Dref,  Manners^  Cu/lcms,  Buildings^  Reli- 
gion, and  Trade  of  the  Cochin-Chineje. 

TH  E  natives  refcmbie  the  Chinefe  in  their  ftature, 
complexion,   and   features  ;  but  all  of  them  wear 
their  hair  at  its  full  lenjth,  like  the  To.iquinefe. 

Their  drefs  confifts  of  filk  gowns  or  vefts  of  various  co- 
lours one  upon  another  ;  the  men  fwathe  their  legs 
and  thight  with  filk  inftead  of  breeches,  and  they  have 
flippers  or  fandals,  which,  when  they  vifir,  they  liave  at  the 
door,  where  a  pan  of  water  is  always  fet  to  wafh  their 
feet.  Their  drefs  is,  in  Giort,  the  moft  modeft  of  that  of 
any  people  in  the  Indies.  The  women  wear  a  waiftcoat 
clofe  to  their  bodies,  an^  fei'eral  petticoats,  with  a  veil 
overall.  The  coat  next  their  bodies  trails  on  the  ground, 
and  the  reft  are  (horter  than  each  oiher  by  half  a  fpan. 
Both  fexes  wear  f*ns.  and  never  uncover  their  heads  b? 
way  of  lalutation.  The  men  of  learning  wear  above  the 
reft  of  their  cloaths  a  gown  of  black  damafk  ;  they  have  a 
dole  about  their  necks,  a  blue  filk  handkerchief  round 
their  arms,  and  high  caps  refenib'ing  mitres.  But  the 
other  perfons  of  both  lexes  wear  broad  caps  embroidered 
with  fik  and  g'"'ld,  and  never  cut  their  beards  and  nails 
any  more  than  their  hair,  becaufc  nature,  they  imagine,  de- 
figncd  them  for  ornament ;  but  the  mechanics,  and  all 
perfons  concerned  in  manual  labour,  are  obliged  to  pare 
their  nails  for  the  fake  of  convenience. 

Their  food,  and  manner  of  eating  and  drinking,  is  the 
fame  as  the  Tonquinefc,  but  they  reckon  it  a  fin  to  drink 
milk,  becaufe  it  is  the  food  of  the  young.  They  eat  at 
little  round  tables,  adorned  with  filvcr  and  gold,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  owner,  and  their  difties  are  placed 
upon  them  in  frames  made  of  fugar-canes. 

They  are  ftrong,  adlive,  and  naturally  mo-e  courteous 
and  polite  than  their  neighbours,  and  though  they  are 
faid  to  be  better  foldiers,  have  a  great  command  of  their 
paflions.  They  are  very  liberal  and  charitable,  yet  they 
are  ready  to  afl:  for  iny  thing  that  pleafes  them,  and  to 
take  a  denial  as  an  aflront. 

Their  hou'es,  which  are  of  wood,  and  two  ftories  high, 
are  well  carved  on  the  infide,  and  erefled  upon  lofty  pil- 
lars with  boards  betwixt  them,  which  they  can  remove 
at  pleafure,  to  leave  a  free  pafiage  for  the  water  during  the 
time  of  the  inundation,  when  they  retire  into  the  upper 
apartments  and  have  a  communication  with  one  another 
by  boats.  In  thefe  houfes  are  three  degiees  of  feats  ;  the 
firft  is  a  mat  on  the  floor,  upon  which  the  common  peo- 
ple fit  crofs-legged  :  the  fecond  is  a  low  ftool  covered  wi'h 
a  fine  mat  for  thofe  in  genteel  circumllances,  and  tl  e 
other  is  a  kind  of  couch  railed  againft  the  wall,  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  floor,  for  the  nobility  and  pnefts. 

Their  phyficians,  like  thofe  of  China,  are  fkilful  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes.  They  feel  the  patient's  pull'e,  and  im- 
mediately pronounce  whether  he  be  curable  or  not.  If 
the  latter,  they  give  him  nothing;  but  it  the  former,  they 
baroain  with  the  patient  to  per  orm  the  cure  in  fuch  a 
time,  or  elle  fo  have  i  othing  for  their  attendance.  The 
furgeons  are  alio  faid  to  be  niafters  of  ibme  extraordinary 
(ecrets. 

Their  language  has  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  the 
Chinefe  ;  and  they  have  a  learned  language  difFerent  from 
that  commonly  Ipoken. 

As  to  their  religion,  they  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  and  eternal  rewards  and  puiiifhiments,  and  are  firm- 
ly pciluatied  flat  the  fpirit  pajTmg  trom  one  body  to  ano- 


pofed  of  the  fc3- froth,  and  a  juice  from  the  bird's  flomach,|ther  more  noble,  is  a  part  of  its  future  reward.  hey 
which  hardens  with  the  fun,  and  is  almoft  tranfparent :  this  make  entettainment=.  for  the  dcceafed,  who  they  imagine 
bcin<'  foftcncd  with  v.-ater  is  L-ulied  in  pieces,    ar.d  by  be-!  feed  on  the  in.ma-erial  futftar.ce  of  the  proviUons,  which 
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they  di^lniiuifli  from  the  accidents  of  quantity  and  qua- 
lity.    Tr.cy  worfliip  the   fouls  of  men  reputed  holy,    and 
place  their  ima2;es  among  their  idols  in  the  temples.  Their' 
high  altir  is  kept  empty,   with  a  dark  vacant  fpacc  behind 
for  the  fuprt^mc  God,  whofe  chief  attribute  is  according  to 
them   invifihility,  ^an«J  they  only  p-^ay- to  .the  refl  to  inter  . 
cede  with   him.      Borrf  obferVes,"  that  -when  he  was  here, 
otie  of  iheir  (iovernois  died,   and  as  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, a  multitiide  of,  armed  men   made  thrufts  in  the  air 
with  their  fcymetif?,'  threw   darts,    and  fired  mufKcts  irr 
the  palace,  and  that  men  on  each  fide'cbntinually  beat  the 
air  about  his  mouth  with  their  kymeters,    to  hinder  the 
evil  fpiriti  from  hurtir.sJni<!  departing  foul.     Then  finding 
that  his  death  was  caufcd  by'the  fall  of  a  beam  in  his  pa- 
lace,, they  burnt  the  wh,o!e  fabric;    for  the  Cochin-Chi- 
n^fe-aiways  burn' the  fujiiored  cau<e  of  death,  whether  a 
houfe,  a  man,  or  beaft.     The  governor'?  bo.ly  was  attend- 
ed to  its  interment  by  a  muhaude  of  people  dancing,  who 
h^a'b'uilt  a  new  palace  faf  more  noble  than  the  old  one,  and 
aViVi'iriv  gallics  asheUfed  to  keep,   which  run  on  whtels  ; 
thcv  a!!o  prepared   wooden  elephants,   horics,    and  other 
m'-1«i^ables,   and   credcd  a  kind  of  temple  in  the  midrt  of 
tt*i"'t)ilace,    in  which  was   an  altar  vi hereon   they  placed 
tb6'eLfSn.  No  governor  was  appointed  during  the  fpace  of 
thl'iff  years,   bccaufe  they  imagined  the  foul  of  thedeceaf- 
^dtiiled'tiltthattime  <Vas  expired. 
'  "Several  authors  have  given  a  very  romantic  defcription 
of  tl'efe  peop'c,  pariiciilarly  the  Abbe  Choifi,  who  attend- 
cd'ibc  Frc:;th  anibalTador  to  Siam,  and  in  his  journal  has 
along  and   floiid   defcfiption  of  their  cultoms.     "  No- 
«*  thine,  favs    he,  can  be    finer  than  the  galleys  of  the 
''•'Cochin  Chinefe.     All  without  is  black   varnifli,    and 
"  whhin  red,  ihining  like  a  mirror.     Everyone  of  them 
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fti  Stination,  Extent,  and  Produce. 

H  F  kingdom  of  Cambodia  is  fituated  to  the  cart  of 
Cochin-China  and  Ghiampa,  and  is  boun  ied  on 
the  north  by  the  kingdom  of  L:!os,  and  ihs  Kemois 
mountains  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Indian  OceiH;,  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  kingdom  and  gulph  of  Siam,  it  extending 
from  theti^hth  decree  of  north  latitude  to  ab.  ut  the  fit- 
tceiuh.  It  makes  near  four.hundied  miles  in  its  greatell 
length,  and  about  tvi'o  hundred  dnd  ten  where  broadell; 
but  it  becomes  very  narrow  towards  the  no.th. 

The  weft  part  of  this  country  is  mountanous  ard  de- 
fjrt,  but  in  the  middle  it  lies  low,  and  is  watcrtd  by  the 
river  .VIecan,  which  runs  through  its  whole  extent,  and 
beginning  to  fv/ell  on  the  firft  of  June,  rifes  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  and  in  July  and  Auguft  overflows  the  neighbouring 
lands.  This  river  rifes  in  Tibet,  and  after  ruiuiing  a 
courfe  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  falls  by  two  mou.hs  into 
tie  fea,  for  ninj'  an  iflaid  :  the  moil  eallsrn  of  th-ie  If  i  cams 
is  called  ihe  Cambodia  river,  and  that  to  the  weft  is  na- 
med Ocbequane,  or  Bona  de  Carangeia. 

In  this  country  are  found  ameihifls,  faphires,  Cornell-.' 
ans,  chryfolires,  garnets,  and  cats-eye^,  properly  called  aca- 
tes,    and  m.ilk  and  blood-ftones.     Jl  allu  produces  geld. 

The  country  likewife  ab' unds  in  rice,  and  -  t'ler  corn, 
cocoas,  oranges,  citrons,  mange  es,  and  other  Indian  fru'ts. 
Here  is  alCo  plenty  of  J  pan  wood,    fand.l    wood,    aq'  ila 


'^  has   fix ty  oars,   all  gilt.     The    rowers,   who   are  alio!  wood,   cambogia  or  gamboge,    a  yelow  gum  ufed  in  n,e- 
'■'  foldiers,  have  at  their  feet  a  muflcet,   a  poniard,   a  bow  j  dicine,  and   in    painting      •  ■-'    '""'-'    '-   --"--     "■'■  '-- 


and    fold    in   rolls;     Itick-lac, 
•?  and  quiver.     They  are  torSid,   on    p.n'in  of  death,  to  j  1-ic  for  japanning  ;  raw  filk,   and  elephants  teeth, 
as  a  word.     They  con(t.intly  keep  their        Captain  Hamilto;i  fays,    that  fle!]i  and  fi(h  i 


•'^.  utter  fo  much  as  a  word.  They  conltantly 
♦*  pyesonthe  commander,  who  delivers  his  orders  by  the 
"  motion  of  a  wand,  and  every  thing  is  fo  nicely  ad- 
"  jufted,  that  a  hiafter  of  mufic,  when  he  beats  time,  does 
"  net  make  himfttf  better  umlcrftood  by  all  his  mufici- 
«<  an.s. — The  Jailors  commonly  wear  only  drawers  of 
"  "whife  filk,  and  a  hair  cap  :  but  when  they  prepare  for 
"  battle,  theypilt  on  their  heads  a  fmall  gilt  head-pii:cc, 
**  and  on  <hcir  body  a  fine  clcfe  coat.  They  have  the 
"  rinht  arm  fhouldcr  and  fide  entirely  naked."  Were 
thefc°  clofe  coits  then  glewed  on?  If  not,  how  were 
they  fallcncd  ?  He  proceeds,  "  The  land  army,  con- 
"  iifts  of  thirty  thouCand  men  :  tlie  king's  houlhild  of 
*«"  liinc  thoufritid,  'a'hd'  the  firft  princes  of  five. — The 
»*  guards  of  th.-  king  and  prince  arc  cloathcd  in  velvet, 
"  and  have  arms  of  gold  and  filvcr  :  the  officers  are  more 
**■  6x  tcfs  majrnificent,  according  to  their  degrees  ;  and  on 
•«  the  day  ot  battle,  or  a  review,  the  common  loldicrs  are 
•*  drefled  in  an  unif 'rai  of  green,  red,  or  yellow  fattin." 
Few  romances  are  filL-d  with  fuch  marvellous  and  extra- 
vagant defcriptions  j  bat  in  this  ftile  feveral  other  of  the 
French  authors  have  written,  who  have  vilited  theft- coun- 
tries, and  their  abfurdiiies  render  even  what  is  moft  pro- 
b'a,blc,  when  aftl-rted  by  them,  (ufpicious.  Thefe  coun- 
tries are,  indeed,  but  liiilc  known  by  any  Europeans  ;  nor 
have  we  materials  from  authors  of  acknowledged  vera 
city,  fufficient  to  dcfciibc  theni  in  a  proper  and  judicious 
manner. 

We  may,  however,  add  from  captain  Hamilton,  that 
their  laws  arc  fevere,  and  a  painful  death  is  not  only  in- 
fliifled  on  thofc  guilty  of  tre.dbn,  but  alfo  on  their  rela- 
^ons  within  the  bounds  of  coiifanguinity.  Their  cities 
and  towns  are  divided  into  wards,  and  at  the  ends  of  each 
ftrect  are  railed  gaies,  placed  to  confine  each  ward 
within  its  own  limits.  Thele  gates  are  locked  every  night, 
fo  (hat  the  people  of  different  wards  can  have  no  com- 
munication. 

As  to  their  trade  they  give  little  encouragement  for 
Grangers  to  trafTic  with  them  ;  but  as  their  country  abounds 
In  goid,  raw  filk,  and  dru^s,  they  carry  them  to  Cambo- 
dia, and  dilpofcof  them  th^re,  except  what  they  annually 
TcndtoCanion  in  China,  and  fome  of  their  junks  trade 
to  Johorc  and  Cambodia. 


arc  the  only 
things  to  be  bought  without  a  pemit  from  tt^e  kit';;; 
and  that  thefe  arc  lo  plentiful  and  cheap,  that  he  p  irchaf- 
ed  a  bullock  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  wei^,ht  for 
a  Spanilfi  dollar,  and  that  one  hundred  and  fo'ty  pounds 
weight  of  rice  may  be  bought  for  eight  pence  ;  but  poul- 
try are  fcarce,  bccaufe  the  country  being  for  the  mill  part 
woody,  the  chickens  as  they  grow  up,  betnke  them- 
felves  to  the  woods.  In  thefe  woods  grow  certain  trees 
with  a  thick  bark,  of  fo  poifonous  a  jia ure,  that  the  in- 
habitants, who  go  in  fearch  oi  wild  ilt-phants  for  the 
fake  of  their  teeth,  take  with  them  a  piece  ot  iron  with 
a  (harp  end,  which  thty  diive  into  ihc  bark  of  this  tree, 
and  alter  it  has  flayed  a  fhort  time,  take  it  out,  and  put 
it  into  their  gun  charged  with  powder,  and  when  they 
come  within  reach,  {hoot  ii  into  the  elephant's  body. 
The  wounded  beaft  immediately  flies,  while  the  men  fol- 
lowing, keep  him  in  fight  till  he  arops  down  dead.  With 
the  Time  poifoncd  flugs  they  alfo  kill  wild  cows  and  buf- 
faloes for  the  fake  of  their  tongues.  'Tis  laid  this  fubtilc 
jioifcjii  has  a  veiy  furprifin^  qualify  ;  for  it  the  men  are 
hungry  or  ihirfty,  as  is  often  the  cafe  while  they  are 
hunting  in  the  woods,  they  (queezc  a  few  drop.*  of  it  on  a 
leaf,  and  by  learly  licking  it,  are  inllantly  retcefliid  ;  but 
ifthc  fkin  be  br  ke,  and  the  juice  touch  the  part,  it  proves 
mortal  without  remedy. 

The  woods  alfo  abound  with  lions,  tigers,  wild  boars, 
horfes,  and  plenty  of  t'eer,  all  which  every  body  ai cat 
liberty  to  catch,  or  to  kill. 


SECT.    IV. 

The  Perfons  and  Drrfs  of  the  Ca/nhodlans  ;  and  the  different 
Manufuflitres  of  the  Country.  A  coricife  Dcfription  of 
the  City  of  Camboitia  ;  ivith  en  A:count  of  the  Reicption 
the  King  gave  to  the  Supercargo  fent  to  him  by  Captain 
Hamiltiin,  and  t'Je  Ahnncr  in  which  that  Kingdom  hccamt 
tributary  to  Cochin-China. 

THE  Cambodians  are  of  a  brown  complexion  ;  they 
have  lon:^  hair,  thin  beards,  and  arc  very  well  fhap- 
ed  ;  their  women  may  be  eftcemed  handfome;  but  are  not 
diftinguifhcd   by  their  modefty.     Boih    fcxts  diefs    their 

hair. 

The 
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The  mf  n  wear  a  vert  ;    hut  nothing  on  their  heads  and    panied  by  throe  Portueuefe,    who  brought  letters  from  the 
!-et.      Tn..    women    have  a  pert,coat   that    re.ches   below    (upercar^o,    to  \nUn{h\n,  th.t   he  had  uken  le.ve  of  the 

king,    and  w.i-i  con-.in<'  in  ati  h,i'le 


their  ankles,  and  a  jacket  mat  fits  dole  to  their  bodies  and 
arms. 

The  people  are  ingenious,  and  have  manufa£lures  of 
fevc-al  foits  i't  ci.tt.i  i  tnLdlns,  buck'ams,  calicors,  white 
and  print-d  din:i  le^,  and  other  fluffs.  I  hey  alfo  adorn 
their  roo:Tis  with  carpers,  and  weave  a  f..r^oi  the  com 
nion  people,  that  refembles  the  Scots  plaids.  They  like- 
wile  weave  filk,  and  both  weave  and  woik  with  the  nee- 
dle rich  hangings,  coverings  for  the  low  chairs  ufed  bv 
the  w  >men  oi"  quality,  and  for  the  Indian  litters  and  pa- 
lanquins, the  wood  work  of  which  is  adorned  with  ivory 
and  tcrtciftfllel.  They  make  beads,  bracelets,  necklaces, 
and  other  ornaments  of  cryftal,  which  is  fjund  in  the 
mountains.  They  have  likevvife  indigo,  which  they  pre- 
pare and  fell  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Cambodia,  the  capital,  is  fuuated  on  the  river  Mecon, 
ahout  fifty  or  fixty  leagues  from  Ponteamafs,  and  is  the 
only  city  m  the  kingdom  worthy  of  notice.  The  prince 
refides  in  a  mean  palace,  furrounded  *ith  a  palifade  that 
refembles  a  partition-wall  ;  but  is  defended  by  a  great 
number  of  Chinefe  cannon,  and  by  fonie  other  pieces  ot 
artillery  that  were  faved  from  the  wreck  of  two  Dutch 
veffels  thrown  upon  the  coaft.  There  is  a  temple  here  of 
a  very  particular  ftrudure,  whole  be.iuty  is  much  com- 
mended. It  is  fupported  by  wooden  pillars  varnifhed  with 
black,  and  adorned  with  gilded  foliages  and  reliefs,  and 
the  pavement  is  covered  with  mats.  The  priefts  who 
ferve  in  it  hold  the  firft  rank  in  the  flate. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  TopalTes  or  Indian  Por- 
tuguefe  fettled  and  married  in  Cambodia,  fome  of  wiiom 
have  pretty  good  polls  in  the  government  :  but  they  have 
no  prieft,  nor  will  any  vcntu'e  to  go  among  them  ;  for 
in  the  year  17  10,  fays  Mr  Piamilton,  a  poor  capuchin 
going  there  to  officiate,  and  finding  that  one  of  the  richell 
of  his  congregation  had  two  wives,  he,  by  virtue  of  his 
facerdotal  authority,  ordered  him  to  put  one  of  them  away  : 
but  his  parilhioner  difregarding  this  injun(£lion,  the  prielt 
made  ufe  of  the  weapon  ot  excommunication  againft  him, 
at  which  the  other  was  fo  exafperated  that  he  knocked 
out  the  prieft's  brains.  Since  that  time  they  have  wrote 
for  more  ghoftly  fathers,  but  none  will  come  amongft  them. 
When  captain  Hamilton  arrived  at  Ponteamafs,  which 
is  fituated  on  a  preity  deep,  but  narrow  river,  an  officer 
came  on  board,  who  could  fpeak  a  little  Portuguele,  and 
bringing  him  a  prelent  of  retrefhnienis,  adviled  him  to 
/end  to  the  king,  in  order  to  give  him  an  account  of  hi:, 
arrival,  and  to  let  him  know  that  he  intended,  by  his  per- 
miifion,  to  trade  with  his  fubjeiSs.  This  he  did,  and  re- 
ceived for  ani'wer,  he  might  lend  a  perfon  with  goods,  that 
the  kin»  and  his  merchants  might  fee  them,  and  two 
Portugutfe  were  fent  him  for  interpreters,  one  to  ftay  with 
him  on  board  his  (hip,  and  the  other  to  accompany  the 
p=rlbn  he  fhould  fend  to  court.  On  their  arrival  he  fent 
his  fecond  fupercargo  with  twenty-five  men  well  armed 
with  fuzees  and  bayonets,  with  two  Imall  bales  of  pat- 
terns, and  prefents  lor  the  king,  oidering  him  to  let  him 
hear  from  him  once  a  week. 

The  (upercargo  no  fooner  arived  at  the  city  than  a 
large  houfe  was  iiven  for  the  accommodation  of  himfelf 
and  his  retinue  ;  p'enty  of  provifions  was  fent  him,  and 
he  was  vilited  by  many  people  of  dilliniSion  ;  but  ten  days 
pafll-d  before  he  could  fee  his  majefty,  who,  at  laft,  receiv- 
ed him  in  gieat  l\ate,  feaied  on  a  throne  like  a  pulpit  :  his 
face  was  veiled  below  his  eyes,  and  after  many  gracious 
ff  eechcs,  he  gave  him  leave  to  trade. 

Cbptam  Hamilton,  having  l^aid  about  three  weeks  with- 
out hearing  any  news  of  his  fupercargo,  began  to  be  very 
uneafy,  and  at  latl  refolved  to  depart  by  a  certain  day,  and 
leave  his  people,  if  they  were  alive  and  at  liberty,  to  follow 
him  to  Malacca;  the  goods  he  had  lent  up  with  them  being 
fuffiicient  toenablc  them  to  hire  a,veflel  tocarry  them  thither. 
He  told  his  relolution  to  the  interpreter,  and  informed 
bim  that  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  cany  him  and  fome  more 
0/  the  kind's  fubjccts  with  him  as  holtaaes  for  the  civil 
ireMment  of  his  people  at  Cambodia.  The  interpreter, 
furprifed  at  this  relolution,  fent  a  perfon  in  hafte  to  the 
city,  to  give  an  account  of  his  impaticnceand  dellgn,  who 
returned  in  fourteen  days  ;  about  two  days  before  the  time 
the  captain  had  fised  for  his  departure.  He  was  accom- 
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Three  days  after  the 
luper -argo  arrived  wi"^h  all  his  retinue,  a'ld  a  letrer  of 
compliment  from  the  kin^to  Mr.  Hamilt.in  in  the  P  >rtu- 
guele  tongue,  and  one  dire-fej  to  the  governor  of  B.)m- 
bay,  to  invite  the  Eiglilh  to  fettle  in  his  country,  and  to 
build   fadories  or  forts  in  any  part  of  his  domini  his. 

The  reafon  why  he  was  kept  fo  long  in  fu'pence  was 
the  king's  bein^  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  corrcfpon- 
dence  with  him  without  the  knowledyje  and  conlent  of 
the  king  ot  Cochin-China  ;  who  at  lenstS  confented  to 
allow  the  Knglifli  to  trade  both  in  Cambodia,  and  in  his 
own  dominions. 

When  the  king  is  difpofed  to  dn  a  fingular  honour  to 
a  perfon,  which  he  never  does  without  a  han  ifoms  pre- 
fent,  he  gives  him  two  fwords,  which  are  to  be  co  iltant- 
ly  carried  before  him  when  he  publicly  goes  abroad,  one 
of  which  is  the  fword  of  (late,  and  the  other  that  of  juf- 
tice.  All  who  meet  him  when  thcfe  fwords  are  borne  be- 
fore him,  muft  g;ve  him  place,  and  compliment  him  in  a 
fet  form  ot  words  ;  but  if  he  meets  with  anjt'ier  who  has 
the  fame  privilege,  they  compare  the  dates  of  their  pa- 
tents, aud  the  firft  falutation  muft  be  paid  to  the  feiiior 
patentee. 

Whenever  thefe  pcrfons  go  into  the  country  they  hold 
courts  of  juftice  both  civil  and  ciiniioal,  and  have  the 
p.ivverof  impofing  fines,  which  a'e,  however,  paid  into 
the  king's  ireafury.  In  capital  cafes  their  lentence  is  law, 
and  is  followed  by  a  fpeedy  execution. 

We  (liall  now  gi>'c  a  coiicile  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  Cam*>odid  be;ane  trihu'ary  to  Cochin-China. 
About  the  year  1716  the  king  of  Siam  threatening  to  in- 
vade Cambodia,  tr.e  king,  fcnfible  of  his  being  unable  to 
oppofe  lo  powerful  a  prince,  ordered  thofe  of  his  fuhjeiSls 
who  lived  near  the  borders  of  Siani  to  remove  towards  the 
city  of  Cambodia,  and  to  delboy  whatever  they  could  not 
bring  with  them.  This  was  performed,  and  the  country, 
for  the  fpace  of  fifty  leagues,  was  rendered  a  mere  defart. 
He  then  applied  to  the  king  of  Cochin-China  for  aflillance 
and  protection,  which  he  obtained,  on  condition  that 
Cambodia  fhould  become  tributary  to  that  ki.igdom ;  fif- 
teen thouland  men  accordingly  marched  by  land  to  his  af- 
fillante,  while  three  thoufand  galleys,  well  manned,  were 
fitted  out  for  the  fea  :  yet  the  Siamefe  army  amounted  to 
above  double  the  number  of  the  united  forces  of  Cambodia 
and  Cochin-Chinj,  and  their  fleet  was  above  four  times 
as  numerous.  But  the  Siamefe,  in  their  march  through 
Cambodia,  finding  the  cojnrry  defolate,  were  foon  in  fuch 
diltrefs,  lor  want  of  provifions,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
kill  their  elephants  and  horfes ;  and  the  foldiers  feeding 
on  their  flelh,  to  which  they  had  never  been  accullomed, 
the  whole  army  was  feized  with  a  flux  and  fever,  which 
in  two  months  time  carried  off  half  thole  troops,  and  the 
rell  were  obliged  to  retreat  back  towards  Siam  ;  while  the 
Cambodian  army  being  conftantly  at  their  heels,  harraffei 
Uiem  in  their  march. 

Mean  while  the  Siamefe  navy  fleering  to  Ponteamafs, 
the  fmall  galleys  were  fent  to  plunder  and  burn  the  town. 
This  they  accompliflied,  and  above  two  hundred  tons  of 
ele-phants  teeth  were  confumed  in  the  flames.  While  this 
was  performing  the  Ihips  of  burthen  lay  in  the  road  above 
(our  miles  from  the  town,  when  the  Cochin-Chinele  leiz- 
inff  this  opportunity,  attacked  the  large  veflcls,  burning 
lome,  and  forcing  others  on  (hore  ;  while  the  galleys,  de- 
-ained  by  the  ebb  of  tide,  could  not  come  down  the  river 
10  their  airillance.  The  Cochin  Chinefe,  having  now  ful- 
filled their  engagement,  retired  ;  and  the  Siamele,  fearing 
a  lamineia  the  rieet,   returned  with  difgrace  to  Siam. 

SECT.      V. 

Of  P  V  1.  o    Condor  r. 

The  Situation  of  thofe  Ijlands,  with  an  Account  of  the  Dt- 
Jiruaion  of  the  Englijh  Fort  on  the  largeft  of  them  ;   its 
Produce,  and  the  Manner i  of  the  Inhabitants. 

TH  ■£  R  E    are  feveral  illands  that  lie  ofF  the  coaft  of 
Cambodia,  among  thefe  are  thofe  of  PuloCondore, 
or  ihc  illands  of  Condorc,  which  are  fituated  in  eight 
Q,  q  degree* 
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degrees  forty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  are  twenty  leagues 
foutli-by-eaft  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cambodia. 
The  lareeft,  which  is  the  only  one  of  thefe  iflands  that  is 

inhabited,  is  between  four  and  five  leagues  long,  and  three 

broarf  in  the  widi  ft  part.     The  next  in  (ize  is  about  three 

mill"  Innu  and  half  a  mile  over,  and  with  the  other  forms 

a  commodious  harbour.      The  Englifll  fettled  on  the  larg- 

eft    o     -htlc   idandb  in    1702;     but  having  bargained  with 

fon-e  MciCalTtrs,    naiivfs  cf  the  idand  of  Celebes,   to  ferve 

for  (oldiers  nnd  help  to  build  the  fort,   and  not  difcharging 

them  at  three  years  end  according  to  their  contrail,   but 

threatening  them  for  letting  two  flaves  efcape  out   of  their 

cuftody,  ihcy  rofe  in  the  night,  and  murdered  every  Englifh 

man   they  found   in  his  bed,    then  fet  fire  to  the  fort,    in 

which  nineteen  Et.ghfhmen  had  been  fliin,   among  whom 

was    Mr.    Lloyd,   the  governor  :    eleven  or  twelve  made 

their  efcape  in  a   {loop   to  Malacca  ;    anil  nf   fixtecn  who 

fraid   beliiiiu,    wiih  the  hopes  of  favlng  the  money  in   the 

fort,   all  were  mur.thered  by  the  Cochin-Chincle,   except 

one  or  two  who  were  taken  priloners,  and  afterwards  fuf- 

fered  to  efcape:  for   in  the  idand  are  two  or   three  fmall 

vilhgcs,  with  whom  the  Englifll  had  not  bien  upon  good 
terms,  and  therefore  would  not  fuffer  the  inhabitants  to 
have  any  arms  in  ilieir  houfcs. 

The  cottages  in  i.^ele  villages  are  raifed  fevcral  feet 
above  iliL-  ground  :  they  are  built  with  bamboos,  and 
thatched  with  long  grafs,  which  they  cut  by  the  fides  of 
their  brooks  ;  bu;  in  thefe  ftrudures  are  neither  doors  nor 
windows,  one  fide  of  them  being  left  open  both  for  the 
eritraiice  of  the  people  and  of  the  light. 

The  iiiliabitants,  who  are  of  a  fwarthy  complexion,  go 
almolt  naked,  except  at  certain  ceremonies,  when  they 
arc  diifl'-d,  and  lome  of  them  very  neatly.  As  moft  of 
Iheni  are  dciccndcd  from  the  Cochin-Chiiufe,  they  afFedt  I  thatched  like  the  other  houles. 


black  teeth  and  long  hair,   which  in  fome  of  them  hangs 
down  below  their  knees. 

Thev  have  a  little  rice,  fome  potat  les,  and  very  yood 
bananas.  fJn  the  mountains  grow  fine  trees  which  afford 
timber  for  maf^g  and  other  ufes,  particularly  a  large  one 
callei^  the  damar-tree,  whiih  is  about  tl-iee  or  tout  teet  in 
liiameier;  its  leaves  and  bark  relen  blc  tho'e  o'  tht  chef^ 
nut,  and  the  wood  is  very  hard.  From  t' is  tree  they 
draw  a  kind  of  turpentine,  by  makmg  a  cavity  m  the  trunk 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground.  1  his  mjtter  is  at 
firft  a  liquid,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  oil  of  nuts,  though 
it  alterwaids  turns  whitifh,  has  the  confif'enct  of  biiticr, 
and  a  very  agreeable  fmell.  Of  this  they  make  flambeau', 
which  they  burn  in  their  rooms  infleid  of  candles.  The 
ifland  alio  produces  mangoes,  wilo  nutmegs,  wh:ch  re- 
femble  the  true  only  in  (hape,  and  a  fru^t  like  grapes, 
which  grow  on  large  trees.  Here  is  alio  found  the  cab- 
biae-tree. 

The  animals  found  in  this  ifland  are  hogs,  lizards,  and 
guanoes:  there  are  alfo  parrots,  parioquets,  p^'ions,  and 
wild  cocks  and  hens  of  about  the  fizc  ot  a  crow 

The  inhabitants  chiefly  employ  themfclvrs  in  fifliing; 
in  making  brine  for  faking  little  fiili  like  anchovies,  which 
abound  in  the  fea  ;  in  drawing  off  turpentine  fiom  the 
above  trees  ;  and  111  catching  tjrile,  of  which  thej  make 
oil,  and  fell  it  to  Cochin-China.  Dai  pier  tells  u-,  that 
when  he  was  there  the  men  brou-ht  their  woni'  n  on  noard 
and  offered  them  to  the  failors,  wliich,  as  he  oblerves,  is 
very  com n  on  in  this  and  the  neighhouring  countries.  As 
to  their  religion,  he  obierved  a  (mall  pagoda  in  the  ifland, 
on  one  fide  of  which  was  the  image  ot  an  elcphaiii  above 
five  feet  high,  and  on  the  other  the  figure  of  a  horle  not 
quite  lo  large.     This  temple  was  a  low  wooden  building. 


CHAP.       XIX. 
Of  S        I        A        M. 


SECT.    I. 

The  Nutnf,  Situation,  Extent,  Provinces,  Rivers,  and  Sea- 
fans  of  Siam.  Ilie  Nature  of  the  Soil,  and  the  Minerals 
found  in  the  Country. 


TH  E  Portuguefc,  and  from  them  the  red  of  the 
Europcnns,  call  this  country  Siam;  but  by  the  na- 
tives it  is  flilcd  the  country  of  Tai,  or  of  Freemen, 
tho'  they  have  long  loft  their  liberty.  Thus  the  French, 
who  were  once  free,  were  originally  called  Franks,  from 
thtir  bravely  oppofing  all  encroachment*  on   their  native 

freedom. 

The  opinions  of  geographers  are  extremely  various  with 
rcfpccSl  to  the  fituation  and  extent  of  moft  of  the  inland 
countries  of  Afia  and  Africa,  particularly  of  Siam  Proper  : 
for  it  is  not  cxadtly  known  in  what  part  of  the  peninlula 
of  Malacca  it  begins,  nor  how  far  it  extends  above  that 
peninlula,  the  prccife  boundaries  cither  of  that  or  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms  not  being  determined  by  the  few 
European  tiavclkrs  who  have  vifited  them.  All  we  know, 
with  refpcO  to  Siam,  is  the  exa£l  fituation  of  its  capital, 
which  is  of  the  fame  name.  However,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Sanfons,  the  mi>ft  fouthcrly  part  of  the 
kingdom  is  in  about  the  eleventh  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and^  it  is  fuppofcd  to  extend  at  leaft  five  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  lenj;th,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth, 
thouoli  in  fome  places  it  is  not  above  fifty  miles  broad. 

Si.im  Propir,  by  fome  called  the  Upptr,  to  diftinguifll 
it  from  the  Lower  Siam,  under  which  fevcral  authors  in- 
clude Laos,  Cainbudia,  and  Malacca,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  and  Laos,  on  the  eaft  by 
Cambcdia  and  Cochin-Lhina,  on  the  (oiith  by  the  king- 
dom of  Malacca  and  the  bay  of  Siam,  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  ocean  ;  and  contains  leven  provinces,  which  receive 
their  names  from  their  relpcdlive  capital  cities,  Prolelouc, 


Sanguclouc,  Lacontai,   Campengpet,    Coconrepina,  Pe» 
chebonne,    and  Pitchia. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Siam  are  the  Menan,  the  Mecon, 
and  the  Tenaferim  :  the  firft  dilchaiges  itielf  into  the 
gulph  of  Siam,  in  the  fourteenth  degree  ot  north  latitude  ; 
the  (econd,  having  paffed  though  Laos  and  Cambodia,  tails 
into  the  Indian  fea  in  the  ninth  degree  of  north  latitude  ; 
and  the  laft  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  thirteenth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  forms  an  ifla  d  called  .Merguy, 
which  is  one  of  the  beft  harbours  in  India.  The  chief 
cities  of  Siam  are  fituatcd  near  the  fea-ccalt,  or  upon  fome 
of  ihefc  rivers,  for«he  mountainous  part  rf  the  country  if 
almoft  covered  with  woods,  and  that  which  is  not,  is 
parched  up  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  is  lefs  fit  for  fi''age 
than  the  lowlands,  particularly  for  rice,  the  common  food 
ot  the  inhabitants. 

As  to  the  feafons,  the  winds  blow  from  the  fouth  upon 
the  coaft  of  Siam  in  March,  April,  and  Mav  :     in  April 
the  rains  begin,  and  in  June  they  continue  almoft  without 
ccafing.     In  July,  Augult,  and  Septembtr  the  winds  blow 
from  the  weft,    and  the  rams  continuing,  the  rivers  over- 
flow their  banks  nine  or  ten  miles  on   each    fide,  and  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  up  the  ftream.     At  this 
time,  and  mote  particularly  in  July,  the  tides  are  fo  ftrong 
as  to  come  up  the  river  Menan  as  far  as  the  i  ity  of  Siam, 
which  is  fituated  fixty  miles  from  its  mouth  ;    and  lome- 
tiincs  as  far  as  Louvo,  which  is  fifty  miles  higher.      The 
winds  blow  from  the  weft  and  north    in  Oftober,    when 
the  rain  ccafes.     In  November  and  December  the  winds 
blow  dry  from  the  north,  and  the  waters  being  in  a  few 
days  reduced  to  their  ancient  channels,  the   tides   become 
fo  infenfible,  that  the   water  is  frefh  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.     At   Siam   there  is  never   more  than  one  flood  and 
one  ebb  in  the   fpace  of  twenty-four  hours.     In  January 
the  wind  blows  from  the  eaft,  and  in  February  from  the 
call  and  Ibuth.     When  the  wind  is  at  eafl,  the  current  fets 
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to  the  weft  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  ihe  wind  is  at 
weft,  the  currents  run  to  the  e^ftward. 

As  this  courtrv  is  fituated  near  the  tropic,  it  muft  cer- 
tainly be  very  hot ;  hut  yet,  as  in  other  places  between  the 
tropics,  when  the  fun  is  vertical  and  fhines  with  a  moft 
intenfe  heat,  the  inhabitants  are  To  fkreened  by  the  clouds, 
and  the  air  fo  refreftied  by  a  deluge  of  rain  that  over- 
flows the  plains  which  the  people  chiefly  inhabit,  that  tht 
beat  is  very  lupportable.  Hard  winters  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pelled in  a  fituation  fo  near  tt.e  equator;  but  there,  as 
well  as  here,  the  cookft  wind  blows  in  December  and 
J,inuary. 

As  the  foil  of  Siam  has  been  gradually  formed  by  the 
clay  and  other  earth  waftied  down  from  the  mountains, 
they  have  little  ftony  ground,  and  there  is  fcarce  a  flint  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  country.  Loubiere  oblervcs,  that 
it  was  anliently  rich  in  mines,  and  the  multitudes  of  caft- 
works,  as  well  as  the  old  pits  that  have  been  difcovered, 
fhew  that  formerly  there  vere  more  wi  ought  than  at  pre- 
fent  ;  indeed  the  gold,  with  whith  their  iirages  and  the 
roofs  of  tneir  temples  are  covered,  render  it  evident  that 
they  a.tientlv  found  great  quantities  of  that  metal.  But 
a  king,  who  reigned  towards  the  dole  of  the  laft  century, 
was  unable  to  diicover  any  vein  of  either  gold  or  filver, 
that  was  vvorth  the  expence  of  working,  though  he  em- 
ployed feveral  Eun  peins  in  the  fearch,  particularly  a 
Spaniard  who  had  been  concf  rned  in  the  mines  of  Mexico. 
After  all  theirerJcavours,  they  were  only  able  tqfind  fome 
inconfiderablt  veins  of  copper,  intermixed  with  a  little 
gold  and  filver.  But  Mr.  Vincent,  a  phyficiun,  fhewed 
tLem  a  mine  of  cryflal,  one  of  antimony,  and  another  ot 
emer)  :  he  a'lo  found  a  jold  mine,  which  he  believed  to  be 
very  rich  ;  but  did  net  diicover  it  to  the  king.  Several  of 
the  talapoins,  and  ethers,  came  'ecrcily  to  him  to  learn 
how  to  piiriiy  and  ftp.itati.  metah,  bringing  him  fpeci- 
mens  of  veiyrich  ore.  The  iiiamele  have,  however,  long 
wrought  very  plenr^  ul  miiies  of  tin  and  lead 

As  to  precious  llf'nci,  there  are  found  diamonds,  fa- 
pbires,  and  agates,  in  the  mountains  ;  but  as  ttiC  king's 
officers  feize  ihef-  for  his  majefty's  ufe,  the  people  have 
no  encouiagement  to  learch  for  them.  There  are  alfo 
loadftones  in  a  mountain  near  the  city  of  Louvo,  and  alfo 
in  theifland  of  JonlaUm,  which  is  fituated  in  the  Malacca 
coaft,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal. 


SECT,     ir. 

Of  the  Method  of  Hujbandry  praStifed  by  the  Slrlmefe ;  and 
oj  theTreeSy    Plants ,  and  Jlrnmali  of  tiiam. 

IN  the  plains  the  earth  is  rendered  fertile  by  the  mud 
which  the  river  leaves  btfhiiid  ;  but  all  the  higher 
grounds  are  cried  up  and  burnt  by  the  fun,  foon  after  the 
rains  are  over :  and  though  fome  of  their  lands  are  natu 
rally  feitile,  yet  they  are  fo  lubjeit  to  droughts,  and  fo 
ravaged  by  inftilh,  that  the  natives  are  fometimes  deprived 
of  thtir  harveft  for  feveral  (uccflive  years  ;  and  ihefe  times 
of  famine  are  generally  fuccee ded  by  peftilential  difcafes. 

The  natives  fomt times  fow  wheat  upon  the  land  which 
the  inundation  never  reaches,  and  water  it  by  little  chan- 
nels cut  through  the  fields.  They  have  annually  two  crops, 
but  not  on  the  fame  fpot  of  ground. 

They  ufe  oxen  and  buffaloes  in  plowing  their  ground, 
and  guide  them  with  a  rope  run  through  their  note.  They 
ufe  a  plain  plough  without  wheels,  that  has  a  fliare,  and 
a  ft^.flF  to  hold  it  by ;  in  other  refpedfs,  it  is  not  much 
unlike  our  foot  ploughs,  only  inftead  of  nails  they  faften 
the  pieces  together  with  pins  and  thongs. 

Inftead  of  thraftiing  the  rice,  the  cattle  tread  it  out,  and 
the  people  leparate  the  duft  and  chaff  by  pouring  it  down 
by  depiees  from  a  high  place,  when  the  wind  performs 
the  office  of  winnowing  it ;  but  as  the  rice  has  ftill  a  hard 
thick  fkin,  they  beat  it  in  a  wooden  mortar  to  get  it  off, 
and  make  it  fit  for  boiling. 

The  biamefe  prepare  the  land  for  tillage  as  foon  as  the 
earth  is  lufEciently  moiftened  by  the  floods.  They  plant 
their  rice  before  the  waters  rife  to  any  confiderable  height, 
and  as  the  waters  rife  flowly,  the  rice  keeps  pace  with  it, 
and  the  car  is  always  above  the  water.     They  reap  their 


corn  wheri  the  water  retires,  and  fometimes  go  in  boats  to 
cut  it,  while  the  waters  are  upon  the  oround.  They 
alio  fow  rice  in  (cveral  parts  of  the  kingdo^m  that  are  not 
overflowed,  and  this  is  thought  better  tailed,  and  will 
keep  longer  than  the  other  ;  but  thev  are  forced  to  fup- 
ply  theie  hdds  conflantly  with  water,'  while  the  rice  is 
growing,   from  bafons  and  ponds  that  lie  above  them. 

Formerly  the  king  of  hum  annually  plowed  a  piece 
of  land  like  his  neighhours  of  Tonquin  and  China;  but 
this  ceremony  is  at  prtlent  performed  by  an  officer  in  his 
majefty's  room,  when  a  great  facrifice  is  offered  to  Som- 
mona  Codom,  whom  they  implure  to  be  propitious  to 
their  labours. 

In  their  g.irdens  they  have  pulfe  and  roots,  but  they 
are  for  the  nioft  part  different  from  ours  ;  they  have  alfo 
garlic,  potatoes,  and  radifties  ;  but  no  onions,  turnips, 
carrots  or  parfnips,  nor  any  lettuces,  colcworts,  or  any  of 
the  herbs  ufed  in  our  fallads.  They  have  cucumbers, 
which  are  very  wholefome,  and  may  be  eaten  freely  with- 
out any  inconvenience,  and  garlic  in  this  hot  country 
lofes  much  of  its  ranknefs.  Alter  the  time  of  the  inun- 
dation, they  cover  t'leir  garden  plants  from  the  heat  of 
the  fun,   as  we  do  from  the  cold. 

There  are  here  none  of  the  fruits  known  in  Europe, 
except  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  pomegranates.  The 
oranges  of  one  kind  or  other  continue  all  tile  year;  but 
moft  other  fruits  have  their  feafon.  They  have  boiianas 
Indian  figs,  jaques,  durions,  mangoes,  mangoftans,  ta- 
marinds, ananas,  and  cocoa  nuts  :  they  al(o  abound  in 
fugar-canes  and  pepper.  As  great  part  of  their  food  con- 
fifts  in  the  produce  of  their  gardens,  they  e;(tend  for  fe- 
veral leagues  together  upon  the  Menan,  between  Siam 
and  Bancock. 

They  have  fome  of  the  flowers  common  in  Europe,  as 
the  tuberole,  gill) flower,  and  a  few  rofes  ;  but  they  are 
not  I'o  ftrotig  fccnted  as  in  Europe.  They  have  likewile 
fome  jtlfamine-,  amaranthufes,  and  tricolets,  but  no  other 
Euiopean  flowers,  though  they  have  (ome  peculiar  to  the 
country,  that  are  very  beautiful  and  fragrant,  but  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  fome  of  them  fmell  o'lly  in  the  night-time, 
the  heat  of  the  day  entirely  deftroying  the  fcent. 

As  the  hilly  pait  of  the  country  is  almoft  entirely  un- 
cultivated, it  is  covered  with  woods,  but  the  tree,  or  ra- 
ther reed  oi  greateft  ufe  in  this  country,  is  the  bamboo, 
which  grows  chiefly  in  marfhy  foils,  and  like  reeds  and 
;edge,  is  found  on  the  fides  of  ponds  and  rivers  :  it  alfo  re- 
fembles  them  when  young,  but  grows  to  a  prodigious 
fize,  and  hardens  fo  as  to  be  applied  to  any  ufe,  though, 
when  it  is  green  and  tender,  the  Siamefe  pickle  it  for 
fjuce.  It  is  hollow,  and  the  fhcots  are  feparated  by  knots  : 
but  it  has  branches  and  thorns,  which  our  reeds  have  not, 
and  each  root  fhooting  out  feveral  ftems,  nothing  is  more 
difficult  to  pafs  than  a  foreft  of  bambooes,  efpeciaily  as  the 
wood  is  hard  to  cut,  though  nothing  will  more  eafily  cleave : 
the  Siameie  are  faid  to  ftiike  fire  with  it,  and,  like  other 
canes,   it  has  a  fweet  pith. 

This  country  affords  timber  for  building  fliips,  and  for 
mafts,  and  their  cordage  is  made  of  the  hufk  that  covers 
the  cocoa-nut.  They  havelikewife  timber  forhoufes  and 
wainfcoting,  and  a  wood  that  will  not  cleave,  called  by 
the  Europeans,  woodmary,  faid  to  be  fit  for  the  ribs  of 
fhips.  Cotton  trees  are  in  great  plenty,  and  others,  that 
yield  capoc,  a  very  fine  cotton  wool,  but  fo  Ihort  as  to 
be  unfit  for  fpinning,  and  is  theiefore  ufed  in  Ituffing 
mattrefTes  and  pillows.  From  fome  of  their  trees  they 
alfo  extra£t  oil,  and  there  are  others  which  yield  lacker 
and  gums.  Cinnamon-trees  are  found  here  ;  but  they  are 
inferior  to  thofe  of  Ceylon. 

They  have  elephants  and  a  few  horfes,  fheep  and  goats  ; 
but  thefe  laft  are  not  good  eating  any  more  than  then  oxen 
and  buffaloes,  which  are  chiefly  uled  for  tillage.  Their 
hogs  ate  fmall  but  fat,  and  the  wholefomeft  flelh  meat  in 
the  country.  They  have  a  few  hares,  and  no  rabhits. 
Deer  are  very  plentiful,  though  great  numbers  are  deltroyed 
by  wild  beafts  ;  and  many  of  them  are  killed  by  the  in- 
habitants only  for  tneir  fkins,  which  they  fell  to  the  Dutch, 
who  carry  them  to  Japan. 

Ducks  are  plentiful,  and  extremely  good  ;  they  have 
jlgeons,  and  wild  peacocks,  grey  partridges,  turtle-doves 
that  have   a  variety   of  gay  plumage ;    excellent  fnipes, 
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many  rings  on  the  three  !aft  fingers  of  each  hand  as  they 
tan  keep  on,  ahd  brace'ets  upon  their  wrifts  and  ankles, 
with  pendants  in  their  ears  fh.iped  like  a  pear. 

The  men  bathe  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  never 
make  a  vlfit  before  ihib  is  perlornud  :  (cmetimes  thry  go 
into  the  water,  and  at  othefs  have  w/rter  poured  on  their 
heads  for  an  hour  together  ;  after  which  ti;ey  perfume  their 
bodies,  and  ufr  a  fweet  pomatum  that  adds  to  the  natural 
paienels  of  their  lips. 

The  women  alfo  bathe  in  the  rivers,  and  fwim  like  the 
men,  but  never  without  the  cloth  that  hangs  from  the 
waift.  Loubierc  commends  them  fur  their  modefty,  and 
fays,   that  fmutty  fongs  are  prohibited  by  law. 

The  Siamtfe  have  a  ready  and  clear  conception,  and 
their  rapartces  are  qui.  k  and  fmart.  They  imitate  any 
thing  at  fight,  and  in  one  day  are  laid  to  become  tolerable 
workman  ;  but  throujjh  their  invincible  lazine(s  never  rife 
toareat  ptrfedlion  in  any  art  or  fcience,  not  even  in  aftro- 
iiomy  and  chemiflry,  in  which  they  (cem  to  take  nioft 
delight. 

'I'hey  are  neither  hfcivious  nor  intemperate  :  thefe  vices 
they  hold  in  abhorrence,  and  therefore  wanton  difcourfe 
never  pilles  am.ong  them  for  wit  or  a  mark  of  extraor- 
dinary genius.  The  better  fort  cf  people  are  (o  lar  irom 
being  addidted  to  drunkennefs,  that  they  efteem  the  drink- 
ing of  arrack  and  brandy  intamous,  and  adultery  is  hardly 
ever  heard  of  at  Siam.  They  have  an  averlion  to  bio  id  ; 
but  if  their  rage  and  revenge  excite  them  to  fpill  that  of  an 
enemy,  they  do  not  care  to  hazaid  their  own  perlohs  by 
a   duel,   but   proceed   by   aifaflination  :   however,    nioif   of 

THE  Siamele  are  Imall  ol  nature,    but  wen  proponi-    iheir   quarrels  end   in  ill  language,    and  foinetimes,    but 
oned  ;  their  complexions  are  fwarthy  :    the  faces  of   verv  feidom,  come  to  b'ows. 
'  .    .    ■    I-      L      J  Yet  they  are  in  general  polite  and  courteous ;   but  they 

are  too  apt  to  be  haughty  to  thofe  who  fubinit  to  them, 
and  fubmiffive  to  thofe  that  treat  them  with  arrogance. 
T'i;ev  are  timorous,  carelefs,  aid  indolent  ;  find  of  the 
culionis  ijt  their  anctlfurs,  and  but  little  inclined  to  alter 
their  (.ilhions,  or  to  admire  the  curiofities  of  foreign  na- 
tions. Their  minds  are  as  calm  as  their  heaven,  which 
changes  but  twice  a  year,  and  that  infenhbly  from  rain 
to  fair  weather,  and  from  fair  weather  to  rain.  In  (hort, 
fays  Loubicre,  they  have  naturally  the  command  of  their 
paflions,  which  wi,  with  all  our  rcl  gion  aiK  philofophv, 
find  lb  difficult  to  conquer-  When  tney  would  proiefs  the 
finceiclt  fnendfhip,  they  do  it  by  drinking  out  of  the  fame 
cup. 

They  are  fond  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  are  as 
well  beloved  by  them.  Their  children  are  laid  to  be  of  a 
Iweet  temper,  and  lb  engaging,  that  even  the  king  makes 
It  a  great  part  of  his  divcifion  to  play  with  them  till  ihey 
are  about  Icven  years  old  ;  but  when  they  lofe  their 
chiidifli  innocence,   he  difmill'es  them  for  other?. 

iheir  principal  food  is  rice  and  iifh.  The  fca  affords 
them  (mall  o> iters,  turtles,  and  lobHeis,  and  (everal  ex- 
cellent kinds  of  fifh  unkn^v/n  in  our  fcas  :  they  have 
likewile  great  plenty  of  river  fifh,  particularly  eels  ;  but 
they  do  not  much  admire  them,  for  they  pefcr  dry  filt- 
fifh,  even  though  it  (links,  to  that  which  is  (r<  fli ;  and  they 
are  very  fond  ot  b.nlachaun  made  of  (mall  filli  reduced  to  a 
mafh,  which  has  been  already  dekribed  in  treatintj  of 
I  onquin.  They  have  no  avcrfion  to  rat;-,  mice,  lizards, 
and  locuHs,  «ny  more  than  the  Chinelc. 

t\  Siaoiele  will  live  a  whole  day  upon  a  pound  of  rice, 
which  may  be  bought  for  a  tartning,  and  as  much  falt- 
fifii  as  he  can  puichale  for  a  farthing  more,  and  be  ex- 
tremely well  latisfie-d  ;  and  as  a  pint  o  arrack  is  not  worth 
more  th^n  t  vo-pence,  the  mcancff  of  the  people  arc  under 
little  care  about  their  fubfifiancc,  and  nothing  s  heard  in 
iheir  houlcs  of  an  even:iirr  but  iiiiiiine. 

J  hey  milk  the  female  buffaloe,  and  this  milk  it  is  faid 
affords  more  cream  than  cows  milk  ;  but  they  make  little 
butter,  and  no  cheele  :  they  leldom  eat  fl^fll  ;  but  when 
they  do,  choofe  the  i;ite(1ines,  and  what  is  mofl  dilapree- 
able  to  us.  The  land-fowls,  and  liU  butcher's  meat,  is 
dry  and  tough,  and  the  huropeans  vvhorefidc  at  Siamfoon 
hangs  down  to  the  call  of  their  legs.  They  cover  their  leave  off  eating  them, 
br.-alfs  with  anotMer  cloth,  the  ends  of  which  hang  over  I  Their  oidinary  drink  is  river  water,  for  there  arc  few  ^j 
their  ftiould'rs.  They  have  n.)  fhift,  for  this  is  only  ifprings  in  the  flat  country,  which  is  moft  inhabited,  and 
worn  by  the  men;  nor  any  covering  for  their  heads  but  j  they  are  fond  of  drinking  it  perfumed.  When  the  waters 
their  hair.  The  common  people  are  almoit  naked,  ai.d  retire  the  rivers  are  filled  with  mud,  and  the  water  cannot 
wear  neither  flioes  nor  flipper*.      The  women  wear  as  be  drank  without  ftanding  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  jars  > 

for 


and  abundance  of  wild  fowl,    which  the  natives  will  nei 
ther  kill  nor  take  ;   but  it  is  faid  the  Mahometans  here  have 
faulcons,  which  they  bring  from  Perfia  to  fiy  at  the  game 

They  have  vultures,  parrots,  crows,  fparrows.  aid 
many  kinds  of  fmall  birdj,  moft  of  which  are  very  brau 
tiful,  but  have  dilaiireeanle  notes,  and  there  are  feveral 
that  imitate  the  human  voice.  The  fparrows  are  fo  tame 
that  they  enter  the  houles,  and  pick  up  the  infetSs.  Vul- 
tures aiid  crows  alfo  come  into  the  houfes,  where  they  are 
fed  by  the  people.  Loubiere  fays  they  give  the  children, 
who  die  before  they  are  three  years  old,  to  be  devoured 
by  thcfe  fowls  ;  for  in  this  country  it  is  fo  far  from  being 
thought  a  curfe  to  have  their  carcall'es  eaten  by  birds  ot 
prey,  that,  next  to  burning,  it  is  effeemed  the  moft  ho- 
nourable method  of  di'pofing  of  the  dead. 

There  are  many  fnakes,  lizards,  fcorpions,  and  mllle- 
pides,  and  their  ants  and  gnats  are  very  troublefome. 
The'e  aius  to  avoid  the  inund.;tion,  make  their  nefts,  and 
lay  up  their  ffores  on  the  tops  of  the  trees.  In  the  waters 
are  a  multitude  of  infedts  unknown  to  us,  and  thev  have 
a  fine  fliining  fly  like  a  locuft,  that  gives  a  confiderable 
light  in  the  dark. 


SECT.     III. 

Of  the  Perfons,  Drefi,  Temper,  and  Food  of  the  Siamefe  ; 
their  Cerencnies,  and  mo  ft  rcmarkoih  Cujtomi,  paiticulur 
ly  their  Manner  of  Travel/in^. 

^HE  Siamefe  are  fmall  of  ftature,  but  well  proporti- 
___  oned  ;  their  complexions  are  fwarthy  :  the  faces  of 
boTh  the  men  and  women  are  broad,  and  their  foreheads, 
fuddenly  coiitr;-£fing,  terminate  in  a  point,  as  well  as 
their  chins.  T  hey  have  fmall  hl.ick  eyes,  hollow  jaws, 
large  mouths,  and  thick  pale  lips.  Their  teeth  are  dyed 
black,  their  noles  aie  fliort  and  round  at  the  end,  and 
they  have  large  ears,  which  they  think  very  beautiful. 
Their  hair  is  thick  and  lank,  and  both  fexes  cut  it  fo 
fhort,  that  it  reaches  no  lower  than  their  ears.  The  wo- 
men make  it  (fand  up  on  their  foreheads,  and  the  men 
fhave  their  beards. 

People  of  dillindlion  wear  a  piece  of  callicoc  tied  about 
their  loins,  that  reaches  down  to  their  knees.  The  men 
bring  up  this  cloth  between  ther  legs,  and  tuck  it  into 
their  girdles,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of 
breeches.  They  have  alfo  a  muflin  ftiirt  without  a  collar, 
with  wide  fletvcs,  no  wriftbands,  and  the  bofom  open. 
In  winter  they  wear  a  piece  of  ftufF,  or  painted  linen  over 
their  (houlders,  like  a  mantle,  and  wind   it    about   their 

arms. 

The  king  of  Siam  is  difiinguifhed  by  wearing  a  veft  of 
brocaded  faitin,  with  firei^ht  fleeves  that  reach  down  to 
the  wrill,  under  fuch  a  fhirt  as  we  have  jutl  dcfcribcd, 
and  it  is  unlawful  for  any  fubjeiSl  to  wear  this  drefs,  un- 
lefs  he  receives  it  from  the  king.  They  wear  flippers 
with  picked  toes  turned  up,  but  no  ftockings.  The  ki.  g 
fometimes  prcfents  a  military  veft  to  the  generals  :  thi.,  is 
buttoned  before,  and  reaches  to  the  knees ;  but  the  fleeves 
are  wide,  and  come  no  lower  than  the  elbows.  All  the 
retinue  of  the  king,  cither  in  war  or  in  hunting,  arccloth- 
ed  in  red.  The  king  wears  a  cap  in  the  form  of  a  (ugar- 
loaf,  encompafled  by  a  coronet  or  circle  of  precious  fiones, 
and  thole  of  his  officers  have  a  circle  of  gold,  iilver,  or  of 
Vermillion  gilt,  to  dilfinguilh  their  quality  ;  and  thele 
caps  are  faifened  with  a  itay  under  the  chin  :  they  are 
only  worn  when  they  are  in  the  king's  prefcnce,  or  whf  n 
they  prcfide  in  courts  of  juflice,  and  on  other  extraordi 
nary  occafions.  They  have  alfo  hats  for  travelling;  but 
in  general  few  people  cover  their  heads,  notwithftanding 
the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun. 

When  people  inter  the  houfe  of  a  perfon  for  whom  they 
have  aiy  relpeCl,  they  always  pull  off  their  flippers  and 
go  in  bare  loot. 

The  women  alfo  wrap  a  cloth  about  their  tniddle,  which 
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for  if  it  be  drank  wlien  firft  taken  up,  It  occafions  dyfen- ' 
teries  and  other  dlforders.  The  water  drank  by  the  king 
of  Siam  is  taken  out  of  a  great  ciftern  that  ftands  in  the 
fields,  and  is  conftantly  guarded  by  foldiers  :  there  is  alfo 
a  lake  about  three  leagues  in  circumference,  which  they 
call  the  Rich  Sea,  where  the  rain-water  is  preferred,  of 
which  the  king  fometimes  drinks ;  for  it  being  deep,  the 
waters  are  accounted  wholefome. 

The  Siamefe  drink  tea  at  their  entertainments,  and  ufe 
it  alfo  as  a  remedy  againft  the  head-ach  :  they  lip  it  with 
little  bits  of  fugar-candy  in  their  mouths,[and  put  nofugar 
into  the  difhes.  The  Siamefe  poor  make  no  fcruplc  of 
drinking  wine  or  (frong  drink,  though  it  is  forbidden  by 
their  religion  ;  but  their  country  affords  no  ftrong  liquors 
except  arrack  and  toddy.  As  they  are  exceffively  fond  of 
fruit,'  they  eat  it  all  day  long. 

A  perfon's  ftanding  before  a  man  of  quality,  or  before 
his  mafter,  is  efteemed  infolent ;  and  therefore  flaves  and 
people  of  inferior  rank  fit  upon  their  heels,  with  their 
heads  a  little  inclined,  and  their  joined  hands  lifted  up  to 
their  foreheads.  In  paffing  by  a  fuperlor  they  bend  their 
bodies,  joining  their  hands,  and  lifting  them  towards  their 
heads  in  proportion  to  the  refpeft  they  would  rtiew.  When 
an  inferior  pays  a  vifit,  he  enters  the  room  flooping,  prof- 
trates  himfelf,  and  then  remains  upon  his  knees,  fitting 
Upon  his  heels  without  fpeaking  a  word,  till  he  is  ad- 
drelTed  by  the  perfon  whom  he  vifits  ;  for  he  that  is  of  the 
higheft  quality  muIT:  always  fpeak  firft.  If  a  perfon  of 
rank  vifits  his  inferior,  he  walks  upright,  and  the  mafter 
of  the  houfe  receives  him  at  the  door,  and  waits  on  him 
fo  far  when  he  goes  away,  but  never  farther. 

The  higheft  part  of  the  houfe  is  efteemed  the  mofl:  ho- 
nourable, and  no  perfon  cares  to  lodge  under  another's 
feet.  The  Siamefe  indeed  have  but  one  ftory,  but  the 
rooms  rife  gradually,  and  the  innermofV,  which  are  the 
higheft,  are  always  the  moft  honourable.  TVhen  the 
Siamefe  ambaffador  came  to  the  French  court,  fome  of  his 
retinue  were  lodged  in  a  floor  over  the  ambaftador's  head  ; 
but  they  no  fooner  knew  it,  than  they  were  ftruck  with 
the  greateft  confternation,  an  :i  ran  down  tearing  their  hair 
at  the  thoughts  of  being  guilty  of  fo  unpardonable  a 
crime. 

The  right  hand  is  efteenied  the  mofl:  honourable  at 
Siam,  as  well  as  in  Europe  ;  and  the  firft  place  in  a  room 
is  that  oppofite  to  the  door,  which  is  always  offered  to 
ftrangers.  A  perfon's  coming  unexpefledly  into  company 
frequently  occafions  a  general  remove,  for  every  one  muft 
fit  in  a  place  fuitable  to  his  quality  ;  and  the  pofture  is  alfo 
different  according  to  the  refpeft  they  are  to  pay.  In  fome 
cafes  they  may  fit  upright,  in  others  their  bodies  muft  bend 
a  little;  fometimes  they  may  fit  crofs-legged  ;  but  one 
much  inferior  to  the  company  muft  remain  on  his  knees, 
refting  on  his  heels.  Before  the  king  they  fall  upon  their 
knees,  bowing  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and  lie  in  that 
pofture,  refting  upon  their  elbows.  In  fhort,  a  man  would 
be  cudgelled  in  any  company  who  fliould  not  obferve  the 
pofture  prefcribed  him. 

The  Siamefe  never  allow  of  the  familiarity  praftifed  by 
gentlemen  in  Europe.     Eafinefs  of  accefs  and  affability  to 
inferiors  is  in  that  part  of  the  world  thought  a  fign  of 
■weaknefs,  and  yet  they  take  no  notice  of  fome  things  which 
■would  be  looked  upon  as  ill  breeding  among  us ;  fuch  as 
belching  in  company,  which  no  man  endeavours  to  pre- 
vent, or  fo  much  as  hold  his   hand  before    his  mouth. 
They  have  an  extraordinary  refpeft  for  the  head,  and  it  is 
the  greateft  affront  to  flroke  or  touch  that  of  another  per- 
fon :  nay,  their  cap  muft  not  be  ufed  with  too  much  fami- 
liarity ;  for  when  a  fervant  carries  it,  it  is  put  on  a  flick 
and  held  above  his  head  ;  and  when  the  mafter  ftands  ftill 
the  ftick  is  fet  down,  it  having  a  foot  to  ftand  upon.  They 
alfo  fhew  their  refpeft  by  lifting  their  hands  to  the  head  ; 
and  therefore,  when  they  receive  a  letter  from  any  one  for 
whom  they  have  great  refpeft,  they  immediately  hold  it 
up  to  their  heads,  and  fometimes  lay  it  upon  their  heads. 
The  perfons  who  are  intrufted  with  the  education  of 
youth,  teach  them  to  exprefs  all  the  modefty  and  fubmif- 
fion  imaginable  towards  their  fuperiors,  and  particularly 
not  to  be   too  noify  or  talkative;  for  in  the  king's  couit, 
and  in  the  houfes  of  the  great,  a  profound  filence  is  almoft 
conftantly  obferved 
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thing  that  is  /hocking,  that  they  will  not  relate  a  known 
truth  which  they  apprehend  will  difguft  any  of  the  com- 
pany. They  rather  feem  defirous  to  learn  and  be  inftrufted 
by  their  fuperiors,  than  rudely  to  offer  their  opinion  with- 
out being  in  a  manner  compelled  to  give  it.  They  are  fo 
far  from  infulting  any  for  their  ignorance,  that  they  think 
it  very  ill  manners  to  pretend  to  be  wifer  than  the  com- 
pany. .  In  fhort,  they,  like  the  Chinefe,  feldom  fpeak  in 
the  firft  perfon  :  thus  the  words  I  and  You  feem  to  be 
banilhed  from  converfation.  When  they  fpeak  to  women 
or  their  fuperiors  they  always  ufe  fome  refpeftful  epithet, 
particularly  in  their  addreffes  to  the  fofter  fex :  they  not 
only  ftile  her  lady,  or  princefs,  but,  let  her  'oe  ever  fo  old, 
add  young  to  it ;  for  they  imagine  that  none  of  the  fex 
can  with  patience  think  themfelves  aged,  or,  which  is 
the  {lime  thing,  fubjedl  to  the  infirmities  that  render  them 
difagi-ceable  to  the  other. 

As  to  their  manner  of  travelling,  they  not  only  ride  on 
the  elephant,  but  on  the  ox  and  the  buffrloe ;  yet  ufe 
neither  horfes,  aflles,  nor  mules ;  however,  the  Mahome- 
tans have  fome  camels,  which  are  brought  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  male  elephants  are  trained  for  war,  and  the  fe- 
males chiefly  ufed  for  carriage.  Every  man  is  at  liberty 
to  hunt  elephants,  and  to  take  and  ufe  them,  but  not  to 
kill  them. 

Their  more  commodious  method  of  going  abroad  is  in  a 
kind  of  chair,  placed  on  a  fort  of  bier  carried  by  four  or 
eight  men  on  their  fhoulders,  one  or  two  to  each  end  of 
the  poles,  while  others  run  by  to  be  ready  to  relieve  them. 
Some  of  thefe  chairs  have  a  back  and  arms,  but  others  are 
only  encompafl~ed  with  a  rail  about  half  a  foot  high  ;  they 
are  generally  open  at  top,  and  the  Siamefe  fit  crofs-legged 
on  a  cufhion  at  the  bottom.  The  king  only  fuffers  a  few 
of  the  great  men  to  ride  in  chairs.  The  Europeans  are 
allowed  the  ufe  of  palanquins,  or  couches  covered  with  a 
canopy,  carried  on  mens  fhoulders. 


S  E  C  T.     IV. 

Of  the  Marriages  of  the  Siamefe.  The  Ornaments  of  the 
Bride.  The  Cufloms  in  relation  to  Divorces.  The  Indufiry 
and  Chafiity  of  the  Wives.  Their  Funeral  Ceremonies  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  Circumjlances  of  the  Relations. 
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F  a  perfon  intends  to  marry  his  fon  into  any  family,   he 
employs  fome  woman  to  make  the  propofal  to  the  girl's 
relations ;  and  if  it  be  accepted,  an  aftrologer  is  called  in    ■ 
to  calculate  the  nativity  of  the  young  man  and  his  miftrefs, 
to  know  if  it  will  prove  a  happy  match,  and  to  afk  him 
whether  the  family  they  marry  into  is  rich  ;  for  the  tyranny 
of  the  government  induces  every  one  to  conceal  his  wealth. 
Upon  the  aftrologer's  anfwer  both  fides  form  their  refolu- 
tions;  and  if  the  parents  be  agreed,  the  youth  is  allowed 
to  vifit  his  miftrefs  three  times,  and  make  her  a  prefent  of 
betel  or  fruit.     The  relations  are  prefent  at  the  third 
vifit,  and  then  the  lady's  portion  is  laid  down  ;  and  the 
marriage  being  looked  upon  as  complete,  prefcnts  are  made 
them  by  their  friends.  Soon  after  they  proceed  to  confum- 
mation,  without  performing  any  religious  ceremony,  for  the 
talapoins  are  prohibited  by  their  law  from  being  prefent  at 
thefe  foleranities  :  however,  fome  days  after  they  go  to  the 
houfe  where  the  wedding  is  kept,  and  fprinkling  the  married 
couple  with  holy  water,  repeat  fome  prayers  for  their  hap- 
pinefs. 

The  wedding,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  attended 
with  mirth  and  feafting,  and  perfons  are  hired  to  dance 
and  divert  the  company;  but  neither  the  married  couple 
nor  their  relations  ever  dance  upon  thefe  occafions.  The 
entertainment  is  made  at  the  houfe  of  the  bride's  father, 
where  the  bridegroom  has  an  apartment  built  on  purpofe  ; 
and  there  the  new-married  couple  remain  fome  months, 
and  then  remove  to  a  dwelling  of  their  own. 

The  ornaments  worn  by  the  daughter  of  a  magiftrate  ac 
her  wedding  are  a  circle  of  gold  like  that  worn  by  the  ma- 
giftrate on  his  cap  of  ceremony;  her  cloaths  are  richer 
than  ordinary ;  fhe  has  more  rings  than  ufual  on  her  fia- 
"er?,  and  her  pendants  are  of  greater  value. 

They  are  allowed  more  wives  than  one;  but  this  liberty 

They  ale  fo  cautious  of  faying  any'  Is  feldom  taken,  unlcfs  by  the  great  men,  and  that  is  faid 
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to  be  chiefly  done  for  ftate.  Wlien  they  have  federal 
wives  one  is  intitled  the  chief  or  greut  wife,  and  the  others 
are  purchafed  and  att.-ad  upon  her.  The  children  of  their 
inferior  wives  call  their  father  lord  as  well  as  father  ;  and 
the  other  only  cnll  him  father.  None  but  the  children  of 
the  chief  wife  inherit  the  hulband's  eflate ;  for  thofeof  the 
inferior  wives  are  efteemed  flaves,  and  both  they  and  their 
children  may  be  fold  by  the  heir. 

The  wives  of  the  Siamefe  work  for  their  hufbands,  and 
maintain  them  all  the  time  they  are  in  the  king's  fervice, 
which  is  at  leaft  fix  months  in  the  year ;  and  fometimes 
they  are  compelled  to  ferve  the  prince  two  or  three  years 
together.  The  liberty  of  divorce  is  allowed  ;  but  it  is  only 
in  the  hulband's  power  to  divorce  his  wife,  and  then  he 
reftorcs  the  portion  fiie  brought :  the  cliildren  are  equally 
divided  between  them,  unlefs  there  be  an  odd  one,  which 
falls  to  the  woman's  fliare  ;  for  fhe  takes  the  firft  and  third 
and  all  the  odd'numbers,  and  the  hulband  the  reft.  After 
the  divorce  they  are  both  at  liberty  to  marry  again,  on  the 
very  day  if  they  think  fit.  But  though  ihefe  divorces  are 
allowed,  the  people  think  them  very  difreputable. 

The  hufband  has  an  abfolute  authority  in  his  family, 
and  may  fell  all  his  wives  and  children  except  the  chief ; 
and  after  his  death  the  widow  has  the  fame  power,  except 
the  children  of  the  even  number,  which  the  ftther's  rela- 
tions may  oppofe  her  felling. 

There  is  no  fcandal  in  unmarried  people,  who  have  the 
difpofal  of  themfelves,  lying  together.  The  women  of 
Pegu  who  live  at  Siam  offer  themfelves  to  foreigners,  and 
continue  faithful  to  them  while  they  remain  there.  They 
are  proud  of  being  pregnant  by  a  white  mnn,  and  are  not 
the  lefs  efteemcd  on  that  account :  but  Loubiere  obferves, 
that  the  Siamefe  women  will  not  eafily  admit  foreigners  to 
their  bed. 

Though  the  Siamefe  women  manage  all  the  trade,  and 
enjoy  perfefl  liter-y,  it  is  fald  they  will  not  admit  vifits 
from  men,  and  are  more  jealous  of  their  hulband's  honour 
than  tl.e  hufbands  themfelves.  The  wives  of  people  of 
diftindHcn  feldom  ftir  abroad  but  to  the  temples,  or  to 
make  a  family  vifit.  This  does  not  proceed  from  their 
being  rcAiained  by  their  hufbands,  but  from  their  placing 
their  glory  in  their  cliaflity,  which  renders  them  extremely 
cautious  o!  2''''"S  ^^'^  ''^^^  colour  for  fcandalous  reports : 
and  it  is  obfcrved  of  the  Indian  women  in  general,  that 
they  had  rather  die  by  the  hands  of  their  hufbands,  than 
be  taken  pi  ifoncrs  by  their  enemies. 

Though  this  is  the  character  of  the  women  in  genera], 
there  are  inftances  of  Lidies  who  have  hazarded  their  lives 
to  gratify  a  laftivious  difpofition  ;  but  this  principally  hap- 
pens among  the  wives  of  the  great,  or  the  royal  concubines, 
who  are  perhaps  llighted  and  negleffed  by  their  tyrants. 
However,  the  Indian  princes  ftldom  foil  to  punidi  with  the 
moft  cruel  death  thofe  who  prove  unfaithful  to  their  bed, 
though  the  unhappy  creatures,  perhaps,  whom  they  have 
thus  imprifoned  ia  their  feraglio,  are  hardly  known  to  them ; 
and,  as  a  late  author  jufdy  obl'ervcs,  only  feek  to  gratify 
that  propcnfity  heaven  has  implanted  in  them,  and  to  pro- 
pagate their  fpccies  in  i  way  which  they  cannot  be  igno- 
rant nature  defigned  they  ftiould.  Loubiere  mentions  one 
of  thefe  unhappy  creatuies,  whom  the  king  ordered  to  be 
thrown  to  the  tygers  ;  and  on  their  refufing  to  felze  on  her, 
his  majefly  ufTered  her  a  pardon  ;  but  (lie  chofe  to  die  ra- 
ther than  live  any  longer  under  his  tyranny  :  upon  which 
the  tygers  were  fet  upon  her,  and  he  had  the  inhumanity 
to  ftand  and  fee  her  torn  to  pieces.  The  penances  of  the 
feraglio  muft  furely  be  great,  when  thefe  unfortunate  crea- 
tines ratlier  choofe  to  be  devoured  by  wild  bcal^.s  than  to  en- 
dure them.  The  king,  it  fcems,  is  lefs  cruel  to  the  gallant, 
who  frequently  atones  for  his  crime  by  fufFering  the  bafti- 
nado. 

When  a  Siamefe  dies,  his  corpfe  is  immediately  put  into 
n  coffin  lackered  and  gilt,  which  is  placed  upon  a  table  in 
the  houfe,  till  the  preparations  are  m.ade  for  the  funeral, 
and  the  head  of  the  family  can  attend  the  folcmnity  :  in 
the  mean  while  they  burn  perfumes,  and  fet  np  lighted  ta- 
pers before  it.  The  talapoins  alfo  range  themfelves  round 
the  fides  of  the  rooiti  every  night,  and  entertain  the  family 
with  hymns  and  difcourfes  fuitable  to  the  occafion. 

Mean  while  a  fquare  fpot  of  ground  near  fome  temple 
is  iaclofed  with  u  bamboo  pale,  on  which  are  hung  painted 


and  gilt  paper,  made  by  tlie  family  in  the  form  of  houfes, 
goods,  animals,  and  the  like.  In  the  middle  of  the  fquare 
is  erefteJ  the  funeral  pile,  which,  befides  other  wood,  has 
yellow  fanders,  lignum-aloes,  and  other  fweot  woods,  acr 
cording  to  the  ability  of  the  family ;  and  the  pile  is  raifed 
of  earth  as  well  as  wood  to  a  great  height. 

The  body  is  always  carried  to  the  pile  in  the  morning, 
with  the  found  of  feveral  kinds  of  infiruments,  attended  by 
the  family  of  the  deceafed ;  both  m.ea  and  women  are 
cloathed  in  white,  and  wear  white  veils,  all  the  way  utter- 
ing their  lamentations :  thefe  are  followed  by  their  friends 
and  relations.  Being  got  to  the  place,  they  take  the  body 
out  of  the  coffin,  and  lay  it  on  the  pile  :  the  talapoins  fing 
doleful  hymns  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  retire, 
it  being  unlawful  for  them  to  be  prefent  when  the  fhesvs- 
and  plays  are  exhibited,  as  they  always  are  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  when  there  is  likewife  a  kind  of  feflival.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  deceafed  feem  not  at  all  moved  by  thefe  re- 
prefentations,  but  continue  uttering  their  lamentations. 

A  fervant  belonging  to  a  talapoin  fets  fire  to  the  pile 
about  noon,  which  having  burnt  about  two  hours,  is  ut- 
terly confumed  ;  but  the  painted  papers,  which  fhouIJ 
have  been  burnt  with  the  deceafed,  are  frequently  feized 
by  the  talapoins,  in  order  to  be  fold  at  fon^  fucceeding  fu- 
neral, not  regarding  the  occafion  the  deceafed  is  fuppofed 
to  have  for  them  in  the  other  world.  All  tlie  company 
are  entertained  by  the  family  during  three  days,  and  they 
alfo  beftow  aims  on  the  talapoins  of  the  convent  near 
which  the  funeral  is  folemnized,  and  are  likewife  at  the 
ex  pence  of  fire-works.  This  can  only  be  under  flood  of 
the  funerals  of  the  great :  but  when  a  fon  is  not  m  circum- 
ffances  to  perform  all  this  at  the  time  of  his  father's  de- 
ceafe,  he  caufes  the  "body  to  be  buried  -,  and  if  he  after- 
wards grows  rich,  he  will  fometimes  Iv.ve  it  dug  up  to 
make  his  father  a  noble  funeral,  and  to  have  the  corpfe 
burnt  with  all  thofe  ceremonies  which,  they  imagine,  belt 
fliew  their  rcfpefl  to  his  memory. 

The  remains  of  the  corpfe  that  is  UDconfumed  is  pot  into 
the  coffin,  and  interred  under  one  of  the  pyran.ids  that 
f^and  about  the  temple  ;  and  fometimes  they  bury  with  it 
precious  ftones  and  other  treafure.  Thele  pyramids  ferre 
inftead  of  tombs,  lut  have  no  epitaphs  upon  them  ;  and 
the  pyramids  are  fo  flightly  built,  that  they  feidom  lafl 
above  one  century.  Thefe  burying^- places  are  faid  to  be 
held  fo  facred,  that  none  dare  touth  the  treafure  depoli ted 
there  ;  but  Loubiere  alferts,  that  he  has  known  people  bor- 
row files  of  the  Europeans  to  cut  the  iron  bars  which  fe- 
curc  them. 

Perfons  of  quality  ufuallycrefl  a  tempJeon  purpofenear 
the  place  where  they  defiga  to  have  their  tombs;  and  thofe 
who  cannot  be  at  th.it  expence,  prefent  iome  idol  to  a  temple 
ready  built.  Thofe  v.  ho  are  poor  bury  their  parents,  as 
hath  been  already  hinted,  without  being  at  the  expence  of 
a  funeral  pile ;  but  if  they  cannot  aflbrd  to  hire  the  tala- 
poins to  fing  the  ufual  hymns,  which  is  the  loweft  degree 
of  refpeift  they  can  pay  to  their  deceafed  parents,  they  ex- 
pofe  them  on  a  fcaffold  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey. 

Thofe  who  die  for  their  crimes,  children  ftiil-born, 
women  who  die  in  childbed,  fuicides,  and  others  who 
come  to  an  untimely  end,  arc  never  buried,  it  being 
thought  that  they  have  drawn  the  judgment  of  heavea 
upon  them  by  th«ir  crimes. 


SECT.     V, 
Of  their  Languages  and  their  Skill  in  the  Scicnccr. 
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HERE  are  two  languages  fpoken  in  this  country, 
the  Siamefe  and  the  Baly.  The  Siamefe  tongue  has 
thirty-feven  letters,  and  the  Baly  thirty-three,  all  of  which 
are  confonants.  The  vowels  and  diphthongs  in  both  lan- 
guages have  peculiar  characters,  fome  placed  before  the 
confonant,  and  others  after  ;  fome  above,  and  others  under- 
neath ;  and  thefe  vowels  and  diphthongs,  thus  varioufiy  dif- 
pofed,  are  always  pronounced  after  the  confonant.  Loubiere 
thinks  it  probable  that,  like  the  Hebrews,  they  at  fiift  wrote 
without  vowels,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  mark  the 
confonants  with  flrokes  foreign  to  their  alphabet,  like  the 
points  which  the  modern  Jews  have  added  to  the  Hebrew. 

The 
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The  Siamcfe  tongue  chiefly  conCfts  of  monofyllables, 
that  have  neither  conjugation  nor  declenfion.  The  Baly 
is  a  dead  language,  known  only  to  the  learned  :  j'et  the 
terms  of  their  religion  and  laws,  the  names  of  offices,  and 
all  the  ornaineats  of  the  vulgar  Siamel'e  tongue,  are  taken 
from  the  Baly ;  and  in  this  language  too  their  beft  fongs 
ai"e  corapofed. 

As  the  Siamefe  have  not  the  invaluable  art  of  printing, 
they  have  but  few  books.  Their  hiflories  do  not  qo  far 
back,  and  thofc  they  have  are  filled  with  fixbles,  and  de- 
ferve  little  credit. 

When  their  children  are  feven  or  eight  years  of  age 
they  fend  them  to  fchocl  to  a  convent  of  talapoius  or  priefts, 
where  the)'  affume  the  talapoin's  habit,  which  they  can 
quit  at  pleaUue.  They  fubfill  upan  the  food  fent  them 
by  their  friends ;  and  thofe  who  belong  to  families  of  dif- 
tinguifhed  rank  have  a  (lave  or  two  to  attend  them.  They 
are  there  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithtnetic.  They 
alfo  learn  the  Baly  tongue,  with  fome  principles  of  morality 
and  the  myfteries  of  their  religion  ;  but  are  not  inllrudted 
in  hillory,  the  laws,  or  any  fpeculative  fcience. 

They  write,  as  in  Europe,  from  the  left  hand  to  the 
right;  and  their  works,  like  thofe  of  other  eadern  nations, 
abound  in  lofty  figures  and  metaphorical  expreffions. 

As  to  arithmetic,  they  have,  like  us,  ten  charatflers,  one 
of  v/hich  is  a  cypher  ;  and  they  likewife  reckon  by  units, 
tens,  hundreds,  and  thoufands. 

.  They  are  unacquainted  with  the  charms  of  oratory,  and 
are  faid  to  have  no  orators  among  them  ;  for  there  are  none 
•whofe  profeiTion  or  intereft  lead  them  to  that  (ludy,  every 
man  pleading  his  own  caufe  without  a  counfellor.  His  al- 
legations and  proofs  are  taken  down  by  a  regifter,  after 
•which  the  magiftrate  determines  upon  them.  The  making 
of  fet  fpeeches  is  not  at  all  in  fafliion  at  Siam  ;  for  it  is  ill 
manners  to  addrefs  a  fuperior  in  any  terms,  though  they 
are  ever  fo  refpeclful.  When  a  perfon  appears  before  a 
fuperior,  he  mud  only  anfwer  fuch  queftions  as  are  pro- 
pofed  to  him.  Even  the  compliments  and  words  of  cere- 
mony are,  like  thofe  of  the  Chinefe,  all  prefcribed  :  fo 
•that  a  man  of  wit  has  no  room  to  difplay  his  talents. 

Their  poetry  ccnfifts  in  a  certain  number  of  fyllables 
properly  ranged,  to  which,  it  is  faid,  they  add  rhymes  : 
but  their  poems  are  extremely  difficult  to  trannate.  Some 
of  their  fongs  are  hiftorical,  others  contain  rules  of 
morality,  and  others  are  en  fubjefts  of  love  and  gal- 
lantry. 

They  have  little  idea  of  philofophy ;  nor  do  they  fludy 
the  laws  of  their  country,  till  they  are  preferred  to  fome 
poft,  and  then  a  copy  of  inrtruftions  is  put  into  their 
hands,  as  rules  to  be  obferved  in  the  difcharge  of  their 
office. 

Their  aflronomy  is  very  imperfefV,  for  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  true  fyftem  of  the  world  ;  they,  as  well 
as  the  Chinefe,  imagine  that  eclipfes  are  cacfed  by  fome 
dragon,  who  ftands  ready  to  devour  the  fun  and  moon ; 
and  make  a  great  clattering  with  pans  and  kettles  to 
frighten  him  away.  The  earth  they  believe  to  be  fquare, 
and  of  a  vaft  extent,  and  that  at  each  corner  there  is  a 
folid  bafis  on  which  refls  the  arch  of  heaven. 

Neither  the  king  nor  any  of  his  fubjefts  will  undertake 
>ny  affair  of  importance  without  confulting  their  allrolo- 
gers,  nor  will  he  venture  to  ftir  abroad  if  they  declare  it  to 
be  an  unlucky  hour  :  but  if  they  deceive  the  king  when  he 
confults  them,  he  orders  them  to  be  baftinadoed,  not  as 
impoflors,  but  for  their  carelelfnefs. 

They  are  alfo  governed  by  prefages  and  omens.  Thus 
the  howling  of  wild  beafls  and  the  cries  of  apes  are  omi- 
nous ;  and  a  fnake's  crofling  the  way,  or  any  thing  fall- 
ing down  without  any  apparent  caufe,  is  fufficient  to  fill 
them  with  terror. 

They  have  very  little  fkill  in  medicine ;  the  king  has 
Chinefe,  Peguans,  and  Siamefe  phyficians ;  but  when  any 
of  them  adminifter  a  remedy  to  his  majefty  that  has  not 
the  promifed  efTeift,  he  orders  him  to  be  well  drubbed. 
They  have  not  the  leafl  IkiU  in  furgery,  and  are  forced  to 
make  ufe  of  European  furgeons  when  they  would  be  let 
blood,  which  has  been  but  lately  praiflifed  amongft  them. 
The  phyficians  feldom  vary  their  receipts,  but  follow  thofe 
they  received  from  their  anceAors,  by  which  means  they 
cure  many  diftempers ;  but  when  the  difeafe  is  too  ftrong 


for  them,  they  always  pretend  that  the  patient  is  Inchanted. 
The  phyficians  fometimes  make  ufe  of  purging,  hut  never 
of  vomiting :  they  cure  mofl  difeafes  by  fudorifics,  and  arc 
faid  to  advife  bathing  in  fevers ;  but  it  is  obfervable,  that; 
they  never  allow  the  patient  to  eat  any  thing  but  conge,  or 
rice-gruel,  till  his  difeafe  has  left  him ;  and  this  regimeo 
may  pofllbly  conduce  to  their  recovery  more  than  all  the 
remedies  they  piefcribe. 

The  principal  difeafes  of  the  country  are  dyfenterles  and 
fluxes,  to  which  foreigners  are  much  more  fubjccl  thaa 
the  natives  ;  but  agues,  the  gout,  the  ftoiie,  phthific, 
fcurvy,  and  dropfy,  are  feldom  heard  of  here,  or  in  any 
other  hot  countries.  The  fraall-pox,  however,  frequently 
proves  very  fatal,  and  is  almoft  as  mortal  as  the  plague  in 
other  countries :  to  prevent  infeflion,  they  bury  thofe  that 
die  of  this  loathfome  difeafe,  but  three  years  after  dig  up 
the  remains  of  their  bodies,  and  burn  them  on  their  fune- 
ral pile. 

Notwithflanding  the  heal  of  the  country,  they  keep 
lying-in  women  continually  before  a  great  fire  for  a  whole 
month,  in  order  to  purify  them,  and  during  this  time  they 
are  almoft  fuffocated,  there  being  only  a  hole  in  the  roof 
to  let  out  the  fmoke.  At  their  firll  fitting  up  they  return 
thanks  to  the  fire  for  purifying  them,  and  the  meat  with 
which  they  treat  their  friends  is,  on  thefe  occalions,  of- 
fered to  the  fire.  Ihey  will  not  fufFer  the  lying-in  womea 
to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  that  is  not  hot. 

They  have  no  greater  fkill  in  mufic  than  in  the  other 
fciences  :  they  neither  fing  nor  play  by  notes,  nor  do  they 
know  what  is  meant  by  playing  in  parts.  Moft  of  their 
inftruments  are  very  harfh  and  difagreeable  to  the  ear :  they 
beat  upon  fmall  ill-founding  drums,  and  have  a  trumpet 
that  makes  a  ftill  more  difagreeable  noife  :  they  have  fome 
fhrill  hautboys,  and  a  little  difagreeable  violin  with  three 
firings :  they  likewife  beat  on  brafs  bafons  ;  and  when  the 
king  goes  out,  and  upon  other  folemn  occafions,  all  thefe 
found  together,  and  the  noife  is  faid  to  be  not  difagree- 
able on  the  river. 

Their  calendar  has  been  twice  regulated  by  able  aftro- 
nomers,  who  have  taken  two  remarkable  epochas  ;  the 
mofl  ancient  is  the  545th  year  before  the  birdi  of  our  Sa- 
viour, which  they  lay  commences  froth  the  time  in  which 
their  faint  Sommona  Codom  was  tranflated  to  heaven.  The 
lafl  epocha  commences  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  6j8. 

The  year  is  divided  by  them  into  three  feafons  ;  the  cold 
months,  which  anfwer  to  thofe  of  December  and  January  ; 
the  little  fummcr,  or  the  beginning  of  heat,  which  is  their 
fpring,  and  anfwers  to  February,  March,  and  April ;  and 
the  great  fummer,  or  the  time  of  their  great  heats,  which 
includes  the  other  feven  months,  when  the  heat  flripsfome 
of  their  trees  of  their  leaves,  as  the  cold  does  ours. 

They  begin  the  year  at  the  firfl  moon  of  November  or 
December  :  their  months  for  the  moft  part  confift  of  thirty 
days,  but  they  have  no  names  for  their  months,  but  rec- 
kon them  in  order,  as  the  firft,  fecond,  arid  third  month  : 
they  have  likewife  no  word  to  exprefs  week ;  but, 
as  in  Europe,  call  the  feven  days  by  the  names  of  the 
planets. 

Their  days  are  divided  into  twenty-four  hours,  as  in 
Europe,  and  they  have  four  watches  for  the  night,  the 
lafl:  of  which  ends  at  broad  day-light.  They  have  no 
clocks ;  but  as  the  days  are  always  of  an  equal  length, 
they  eafily  know  the  hour  by  looking  at  the  fun.  In  the 
palace  they  have  a  hollow  copper  vedel  with  a  little  hole 
in  it,  which  being  fet  upon  the  water,  lets  it  in  by  de- 
grees, and  it  finks  when  the  hour  is  out.  This  enables 
them  to  diftinguifh  the  houis  of  the  night,  which  they 
make  known  by  ftriking  on  copper  bafons. 


SECT.   vr. 

Of  the  City   cf  Siam,  and  its  Temples.     Of  the  Streets, 
Hoi(fis,  and  their  Furniture. 

THE  city  of  Siam,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  fame  name,  is  fometimes  called  Odioa,  and  by 
the  natives  Siyothiya.     It  is  fituated  on  the  river  IMenan, 
which  fignifies  the  fea  of  rivers,  in  about  fourteen  deg. 
thirty  minntes  north  latitude,  and  in  the  hundred  and 
^  iirft 
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firrt;  degree  of  eafl:  longitude  from  London.  It  is  nine 
miles  in  circumference,  and  being  encompaffed  by  feveral 
branches  of  the  river,  is  rendered  almoft  an  ifland,  only 
towards  the  eafl:  there  is  a  caufey  to  pafs  out  of  the  town. 
By  land  it  is  furrounded  by  a  wall  fortified  with  towers, 
and  is  called  by  the  natives  the  admirable,  and  the  excel- 
lent city,  becaule  they  believe  it  impregnable;  and  indeed 
it  is  faid  to  have  refources  within  itfelf  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  a  fiege  of  many  months  againft  an  army  fifty  thoufand 
llrong ;  and  has  an  infallible  fuccour  which  never  fails ; 
this  is  the  river  overflowing  every  fix  months;  for  there 
are  no  lines  which  it  will  not  carry  oft^  nor  army  which  it 
will  not  oblige  to  retire.  But  the  city  itfelf  does  not  take 
up  above  a  fi.xth  part  of  the  ground  within  the  walls,  for 
there  arc  between  two  and  three  hundred  pagodas,  fur- 
rotmded  by  as  many  convents  of  talapoins.  Round  thefe 
temples  are  alfo  their  burying-places,  with  pyramids  erefted 
over  them,  which,  with  their  fpires,  and  the  glittering 
towers  of  the  pagodas,  form  a  very  agreeable  profpeft. 

The  riches  of  the  country  are  chiefly  difplayed  in  thefe 
pagodas  and  the  prince's  palace,  by  the  workmanfhip  in 
gold  with  which  they  are  adorned,  by  their  prodigious 
bulk,  their  admirable  ftru<fture,  and  incredible  luimber  of 
jewels. 

The  magnificence  of  the  pagodas  furpafs  every  thing  of 
the  kind  to  be  feen  in  the  Indies.  The  moft  celebrated  of 
thefe  is  that  in  the  king's  palace.  While  the  fpeftator  is 
flartkd  at  feeing  on  one  fide  of  the  portal  an  horrible 
monftcr,  and  on  the  other  a  cow,  his  eyes  and  im-igina- 
rion  all  at  once  lofe  fight  of  the  objeifls,  and  are  dazzled 
with  the  fplendor  of  the  walls,  the  cieliiig  and  pillars,  and 
of  an  infinite  number  of  figures  fo  properly  gilt,  that  they 
feem  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  Having  advanced  fome 
fteps,  a  fmall  elevation  appears  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  on 
which  are  four  figures  fiid  to  be  of  mafiy  gold,  nearly  ns 
big  as  the  life,  fitting  crofs-legged  •,  beyond  it  is  a  kind  of 
choir,  where  there  is  the  richeli  pagod  or  idol  in  the  king- 
dom. This  ftatue  is  about  forty-five  feet  in  height,  and 
being  in  a  Handing  poflure,  touches  with  its  head  the 
vault  of  the  choir.  But  what  is  moft  aftonidiing,  it  is 
faid  to  be  of  folid  gold.  This  thofe  who  accompanied 
the  French  ambafiador  were  told,  and  this  they  believed  ; 
but  it  is  only  finely  gilt.  It  is  alfo  pretended,  that  this 
rich  coloffus  was  call  in  the  place  where  it  ftands,  and 
that  afterwards  they  built  the  temple  about  it.  On  its 
fides  are  others  of  lefs  value,  which  are  alfo  gilt,  and  en- 
riched with  jewels. 

At  an  hundred  paces  from  the  palace  is  another  temple, 
which,  though  not  fo  rich,  is  a  regular  and  beautiful 
Arufture,  adorned  with  five  cupolas,  of  which  that  in  the 
middle  is  larger  than  all  the  reft ;  the  roof  is  covered  with 
gilt  pewter.  Forty-four  pyramids  furround  and  adorn 
the  temple  :  thefe  are  placed  in  three  rows,  and  in  dif- 
ferent ftories.  In  the  circuit  which  inclofes  thefe  build- 
ings, all  along  the  galleries,  aie  above  four  hundred  clay 
ftatues  gilt. 

The  principal  pngoda  in  ihe  city  cont.aias  near  four 
thoufand  idols  all  guilt,  befides  the  three  principal  ones 
f;ilfely  faid  to  be  of  mafly  gold.  That  which  palfes  for 
the  fecond  is  fi,\  leagues  from  the  city,  and  is  only  open 
for  the  king  and  the  priefts  ;  the  people  remain  proftratc 
before  the  gate,  with  their  faces  to  the  earth.  The  third 
h  in  the  Dutch  illand,  where  the  principal  idol  is  fur- 
rounded  by  above  three  hundred  others  of  different  dimen- 
fions,  and  in  all  manner  of  pollures. 

The  ftreets  of  this  city  are  large  and  ftraight,  fome  of 
them  are  even  paved  with  brick,  and  have  canals  cut 
through  them  ;  fo  that  there  are  few  houfes  to  which  there 
is  not  accefs  with  a  boat.  The  convenience  of  tranfport- 
ing  their  effefts,  and  landing  them  quite  from  the  fea  at 
the  magazines,  and  the  other  advantages  of  the  kingdom, 
have  drawn  traders  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Over  thefe  canals  are  many  arched  bridges  built  of  brick 
or  ftone,  and  lonie  of  wood,  on  which  account  this  city 
has  been  compared  to  Venice.  Moft  of  their  houfes  arc 
built  with  bamboos,  and  ere<5fed  upon  pillars  of  the 
fame  wood  thirteen  feet  above  the  ground,  the  lower  part 
underneath  the  houfe  not  being  of  any  ufe. 

Their  floors  arc  alfo  made  of  fplit  bamboos,  and  co- 
»er«d  with  mats ;  their  walls  are  of  the  fame  materials. 


They  have  no  glazed  windows ;  their  roofs  are  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  a  barn,  and  inftcad  of  flairs  they  afcend  by  a  lad- 
der; but  in  the  time  of  the  inundation  make  ufe  of 
boats,  every  man  having  one  lied  at  the  door,  for  they  are 
all  very  expert  at  rowing.  They  have  ntither  chimneys 
nor  hearths,  for  they  feldom  light  a  fire  but  to  drefs  their 
meat,  and  then  a  balket  of  earth  ferves  them  inftead  of  a- 
hearth,  and  a  hole  in  the  roof  inffead  of  a  chimney. 

Thefe  buildings  are  not  contiguous,  nor  do  all  the  fa- 
mily, if  it  be  very  large,  dwell  under  the  fame  roof;  hut 
every  man's  ground  is  paled  in  with  bamboo,  and  within 
this  inclofure  are  feveral  fmall  tenements  erefled  on  pillars, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  perfon,  and  the  number 
of  his  dependants  and  fl.ives.  Their  cattle  are  alfo  kept 
in  upper  rooms  to  preferve  them  during  the  inundation. 
A  few  houfes  are  built  by  foreigners  with  brick,  and  the- 
king  has  eredcd  others  of  the  fame  fort  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  foreign  ambalfadors.  The  Chriftians,  Maho- 
metans, and  Chincfe,  inftead  of  building  their  houfes  on 
pillars,  raife  the  ground  on  which  they  build  high  enough 
to  be  fccure  fioin  the  annual  inundation. 

Neither  the  palace,  nor  any  private  houfes,  exceed  one 
ftory  l)igh.  yet  there  is  frequently  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  height  of  the  front  and  that  of  the  inward' 
rooms,  both  in  the  floors  and  the  roofs.  The  firif  or 
outward  room  is  always  the  loweft,  and  from  this  j'oa 
afcend  by  two  or  three  fk-ps  to  another,  then  to  a  thirds 
and  fo  on  in  a  dircft  line,  the  rcofs  riiing  proportion- 
ably. 

The  palaces  of  the  great  officers  of  fhite  have  ufually 
three  floors  and  roofs  rifing  one  higher  than  the  other  y 
and  in  that  of  the  king  there  ate  at  Icaff  feven.  The  en- 
trance to  the  firff  room  is  by  very  iVraight  flairs,  and  a 
narrow  door  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  building. 

As  to  their  furniture,  fome  hax'e  conches  covered  witli 
a  mat,  only  broad  enough  for  one  perfon  to  lie  on  ;  for 
they  all  lie  fingle,  except  the  poor,  who  lleep  together  on 
the  floor.  Thefe  beds,  or  couches,  have  but  one  curtain, 
which  is  drawn  before  them,  that  the  people  may  not  be 
feen  fleeping.  Infliead  of  a  feather-bed  they  make  ufe  of 
a  mattrefs  fluffed  with  cotton,  and  have  alfo  a  pillow  and 
one  fheet  to  lie  upon,  with  a  quilt  over  them. 

As  they  fit  upon  the  ground  they  have  little  lackered 
tables,  with  a  border  round  them,  bur  no  feet;  and  every 
man  at  his  meals  has  one  to  himfelf.  They  have  alfcM 
cabinets,  chefls  of  drawers.  China-ware,  copper,  and 
earthen  veffels. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  furniture  of  their  houfes,  unlefs 
we  reckon  their  tools :  for  as  there  are  no  particular  trades, 
every  family  has  a  fet  of  working  tools ;  but  there  being 
no  iron  nails,  all  the  beams,  rafters,  boards,  and  woodeft 
work  are  faflencd  together  with  wooden  pins. 

Their  bricks,  with  which  feveral  of  their  temples, 
pal.ices,  and  pyramids  are  built,  are  fiid  to  be  tolerably 
good  ;  and  their  cement  greatly  exceeds  our.-,  for  a  vialt 
that  is  plailkred  with  it  looks  like  polifhed  marble  :  but 
as  their  buildings  are  without  ftxinJatioiis,  cone  cf  theia 
will  flaud  long. 


SECT.    VII. 

T//e  King's  Palace,  his  Guards,  Elephants,  and  Horfes.  Hit 
lujolcncc  and  tyrannic  Pcivcr ;  his  Revenues,  and  the- 
Manners  of  his  Court. 

THE  perfons  who  accompanied  tlie  French  .nmbafTa- 
dor  fay,  that  the  king's  palace,  both  within  and 
without,  is  even  more  fplendid  than  the  temples.  It  is 
fituated  on  a  fmall  eminence,  and  extends  to  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Though  in  extent  it  may  be  compared  to  a 
city,  all  its  towers,  pyramids,  and  elevated  builJings  arc 
gilt.  The  apartments  of  the  king  and  queen  contain  in- 
conceivable riches ;  gold  and  precious  flones  are  faid  to 
(hine  on  all  fides. 

This  edifice  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  city;  it  is  built 
with  brick,  and  furrounded  by  a  treble  inclofure,  with 
large  courts  between  each  wall.  The  inner  court,  which 
contaius  the  king's  apartments,  includes  feveral  gardens, 
adorned  with  groves  and  canals,  in  which  are  airy  rooms, 
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each  encompafl'ed  by  a  low  wall,  and  the  roof  fupported 
by  pillars  ;  in  thefe  rooms  ambalTadors  are  entertained. 
The  Siamefe  tall  proftrate  on  the  ground  whenever  they 
enter  or  leave  this  inner  court,  and  never  pafs  by  the 
gates  of  the  outer  court  of  the  palace  but  at  an  awful 
diftance. 

The  gates  of  the  palace  are  ufually  kept  fhut  ;  and  if 
any  one  defires  admittance,  the  officer  who  commands 
the  guard  is  informed  of  it,  and  fufFers  no  perfon  to  enter 
armed,  or  who  has  drank,  any  fpirituous  liquor,  and 
therefore  lie  fmells  the  breath  of  every  one  viho  enters. 
Between  the  two  foil  walls  rtand  a  guard  of  unarmed 
foldiers,  who  alio  ferve  the  king  in  the  office  of  e.^ecu- 
tioners  :  thefe  amount  to  about  iix  hundred.  They  have 
arms  ready  for  them  in  the  palace ;  but  they  ar?  never 
trufted  with  them,  except  on  extraordinary  occafions. 

The  horfe-guards  are  compofed  of  the  natives  of  Laos 
and  Mecn,  and  are  divided  into  two  bodies  commanded 
by  their  refpeClive  officers.  The  king  has  likcwife  ano- 
ther guard  of  horfe,  compofed  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
gentlemen,  two  troops  of  which,  conlilling  of  thirty  men 
each,  are  natives  of  Indoftan.  Another  troop  confilfs  of 
twenty  Chinefe  Tartars,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  ; 
and  two  other  troops  of  Ralboots,  who  are  natives  of 
Lidia  Proper,  and  confill  of  twcnty-tive  men  each.  All 
the  horfe-guards  attend  the  king  when  he  goes  abroad, 
but  none  are  ever  faltered  to  enter  ihe  gates  of  the  palace. 
The  king  fords  every  trooper  his  horfe  and  arms. 

After  mentioning  the  guards,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  take  notice  of  the  king's  elephants  and  horfes,  which 
have  their  ftables  within  the  tirft  inclofure,  on  entering 
the  palace.     Every  elephant  has  feveral  men  to  look  after 
him,  and  is  treated  with  more  or  lels  honour  according 
to  the  name  he  bears,  which  is  given  him  by  his  majefty. 
They  never  ftir  out  without  their  trappings   and   orna- 
ments ;  and  are  fo  tradable  and  fagacious,  that  the  people 
imagme  them  animated  by  illuftrious  fouls  that  had  for- 
merly inhabited  the  bodies  of  great  men.     The  white 
elephant,  which  they  pretend  is  the  only  one  in  the  world, 
they  believe  to  have  the  foul  that  once  refided  in   the 
body  of  fome  prince ,  and  for  this  reafon  the  king  never 
rides  upon  him.     He  is  not  entirely  white,  but  of  a  fort 
of  tlcfh  colour,  and  theretore  fome  call  him  the  whit' 
and  red  elephant.     They  have  alnioft:  as  much  refpect 
for  a  wliite  horfe  as  for  an  elephant  of  that  colour,  and 
thefe  are  the  favourites  of  the  king.     Next  to  the  white 
elephants  they  efteem  thofe  that  are  black,  they  bein^ 
the  fcarcell,  except  white  ;   and  they  frequently  colour 
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them,  vvhai  they  are  not  naturally  fo  black  as  they 
would  have  them.  It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  that  there 
is  feldom  more  than  one  white  elephant,  and  that  he  is 
ferved  in  gold  plate,  and  treated  as  the  fovereign  of  the 
reft  of  his  fpecies. 

The  king's  barges  andgallies  are  kept  in  anarfenal  on 
ihe  fide  of  the  river  oppoiite  to  the  palace. 

Haughtinefs,  defpotic  power,  and  an  abfolute  govern- 
ment, are  the  only  marks  by  which  the  king  of  Siam 
choofes  to  be  diftinguiftied  from  other  fovereigns.     The 
refpe£t  he  requires  from  his  people  reaches  almofl  to  ado- 1 
ration  ;  and  the  pofture  in  which  they  mull  appear  in  his 
prefence  is  a  teftimony  of  it.     Even  in  the  council,  which 
fometimes  lalls  four  hours,  the  minifters  of  ftate  and  the 
great  officers  are  continually  proftrate  before  him.     They 
never  fpeak  to  him  but  on  their  knees,  with  their  hands 
raifed  to  their  heads,  making  at  every  moment  profound 
reverences,  and  accompanying  their  difcourfe  with  pom- 
pous titles,  celebrating  his  power  and  goodnefs.     They 
receive  his  anfwers  as  oracles,  and  his  orders  are  inftantly 
executed  without  the  leaft  oppofition.     When  he  goes 
abroad  all  are  obliged  to  keep  within  doors.     His  fub- 
jects  are  llaves,  who  poflefs  nothing  but  what  belongs 
to  him.     Even  nobility  is  not  hereditary  ;  it  only  con- 
fifting  in  honours  and  employments,  which  the  prince 
beftovvs,  and  whenever  he  pleafes  may  withdraw. 

His  revenues  arife  both  from  lands  and  goods  :  he  has 
a  quarter  of  a  teal,  or  about  nine-pence  per  annum,  for 
every  forty  fathom  fquare  of  all  the  cultivated  lands  he 
Jets  out  to  his  fubjeds.  He  likewife  receives  one  teal, 
or  three  (hillings  per  annum,  of  each  boat  for  every 
fathom  it  is  in  length  j  and  receives  not  only  the  cuftoms 
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on  goods  exported  and  imported,  but  alfo  a  certain  fum 
for  the  (liip  itfelf,  according  to  its  capacity  ;  he  has  be- 
fides  a  duty  upon  arrack,  and  lays  an  annual  tax  on  all 
the  moft  valuable  fruit-trees,  as  cocoa-trees,  durions, 
mangoes,  oranges,  and  thofe  that  afibrd  betel.  He  has 
alfo  demefne  lands  and  gardens  in  moft  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, which  arc  cultivated  by  his  fubjects,  without  any 
expence  to  himfeif,  and  fupply  the  court  with  provifions. 
Another  part  of  the  revenue  arifes  from  the  prefents  he 
receives  from  his  fubjefts,  and  what  falls  to  him  upon  the 
death  of  his  officers :  the  fines  and  coufifcations  he  re- 
ceives on  the  condemnation  of  criminals  is  another  va- 
luable article  ;  as  is  alfo  the  fix  months  fervice  paid  him 
by  the  people,  for  which  he  frequently  compounds  ;  for 
the  rich  are  willing  to  avoid  performing  this  drudgery. 
Befides  all  this  the  king,  as  will  hereafter  be  Ihewn,  eu- 
groffes  moft  part  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

However,  all  that  part  of  his  revenue  which  he  receives 
in  money  does  not  amount  to  more  than  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand  crowns  ;  but  what  he  receives  in  kind,  and  by  the 
produce  of  his  demefne  lands,  for  the  provifion  of  his 
houfhold,  keeping  his  flaves,  and  his  elephants,  is  pro- 
digious ;  and,  befides,  all  his  officers  maintain  them- 
felves,  as  do  alfo  his  troops  :  he  has  likewife  the  fervice 
of  one-half  of  his  I'ubjecls  annually,  without  any  expence 
to  himfeif;  and  he  fometimes  levies  taxes  for  the  fupport 
of  ambaffadors,  the  ereJling  of  public  buildings,  and  on 
other  extraordinary  occafions. 

From  thefe  feveral  articles  he  receives  an  immenfe  re- 
hence  the  riches  of  the  royal  treafury  are  wonhy 
but  the  vaft  colleciion  of  gold,  filver, 
and  jewels  depofited  there  has  been  accumulated  by  a  long 
fucccllion  of  mona'-chs,  the  Siamefe  valuing  their  kings 
in  proportion  as  they  have  enriched  the  treafur)-,  while 
at  the  fame  time  they  are  not  permitted  to  touch  it,  what- 
ever neceffity  they  may  have  for  it. 

In  fliort,  the  principal  wealth  of  the  kingdom  is  de- 
pofited in  the  royal  treafury,  the  palaces,  and  the  temples  ; 
and  there  is  none  rich  but  the  king.  Count  Forbin  fays, 
that  the  fituation  in  which  he  found  the  perfons  who  com- 
pofed the  court  of  Louvo  furprized  him  extremely:  they 
were  feated  in  a  circle  on  mats  of  llender  ofier  ;  they  had 
only  one  lamp  before  them,  and  when  one  of  them  wanted 
to  read  or  write,  he  took  the  end  of  a  yellow  candle  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  lighting  it  at  the  lamp,  put  it  on  a  piece 
of  wood,  which,  turning  from  fide  to  fide  on  a  pivot, 
ferved  them  for  a  candlellick. 

Forbin  himfeif  had  the  honour  to  be  made  lord-high- 
admiral  and  general  of  the  forces  of  his  Siamefe  majefty  ; 
but  his  fortune  ill,  fuited  the  pompous  titles  beftowed  oa 
him.  They  gave  him  a  houfe  as  plain  as  it  was  little, 
whither  they  fent  thirty-fix  flaves  to  ferve  hiin,  and  fix 
elephants.  The  maintaining  of  his  houfhold  coft  him 
only  five  fols  a  day,  To  temperate  are  the  men,  and  fo 
cheap  the  provifions.  He  himfeif  had  his  table  at  the 
minifter's  ;  his  houfe  was  furnilhed  with  a  very  few  in- 
confiderable  moveables ;  to  which  were  added  twelve 
filver  plates  and  two  filver  cups,  all  very  thin ;  four 
dozen  of  cotton  napkins,  and  two  yellow  wax-candles 
a  day. 

The  king  ufually  (hows  himfeif  to  his  courtiers  from 
a  window,  which  looks  into  the  hall  of  audience,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  inward  palace,  and  is  fo  high,  that  the 
French  ambaftador  was  forced  to  ftand  upon  three  fteps 
to  deliver  the  king's  letter,  which  was  prefented  in  a  gold 
cup,  as  every  thing  elfe  is  which  he  receives  from  his 
officers. 

Within  this  hall  are  conftantly  forty-four  pages,  or 
young  gentlemen  divided  into  four  companies  under  their 
refpeitive  officers.  Thefe  proftrate  themfelves  at  the  time 
of  audience,  half  on  the  right  iiand,  and  half  on  the  left. 
It  is  their  office  to  difpatch  the  king's  orders  to  his  officers, 
and  they  have  alfo  feveral  employments  within  doors : 
fome  ferve  his  majefty  with  betel,  others  take  care  of  his 
books,  and  others  read  to  him. 

He  has  one  officer,  who  never  proftrates  himfeif  before 
him,  but  has  his  eyes  conftantly  fixed  upon  him,  to  re- 
ceive his  orders,  which  he  underrtands  by  certain  figns, 
and  by  figns  alfo  communicates  them  to  the  officers  who 
wait  without. 
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All  the  officers  of  the  king  of  Siain's  bed-chamber  are 
his  women ;  for  none  clle  are  ad<iiitted  there.  They 
make  his  bed  and  drcfs  him^  but  he  alone  puts  on  his 
cap  ;  for  none  muft  toucli  his  facred  head,  or  put  any 
thine  over  it.  His  women  a!fo  drefs  his  proviiions,  and 
wait""on  him  at  table.  The  meat  is  carried  in  to  the  eu- 
nuchs, who  deliver  it  to  the  women  ;  and  it  is  faid  the 
very  fidt  and  fpices  are  put  in  by  weight. 

Tiiough  the  women  alone  drefs  his  majelly,  there  are 
gentlemen  of  his  wardrobe,  the  mofl  cnfiderable  ot 
whom  is  the  perfon  who  has  the  care  of  the  king's  cup. 

The  queen  is  jrenerally  one  of  the  royal  blood ;  and 
the  French  ambaflador  fays,  that  in  the  year  i663,  when 
he  was  there,  the  queen  was  the  king's  daughter  by  his 
own  fifler,  and  that  the  reft  of  the  women  treated  her 
as' their  fovereisn.     She  Ind  the  command  of  the  black 
and  white  eunuchs,  v.ho  were  not  above  ten  or  twelve 
in  number,  and  punilhed   both  them  and  the  women, 
as  (lie  thought  pioper.     The  queen  has  her  elephant5 
and  her  barges  to  attend  her  when  (he  goes  abroad,  but 
her  chair  is  inclofed  with  curtains,  through  which  flie  can 
fee  e\ery  thing,  without  being  fecn,  and  all  the  people 
get  out  of  the  way,  or  proiliate  thcmfelves,  when  fhe 
pafles  by.     She  has  alio  Iitr  magazines,  her  fhips,  and 
treafurc  diftinft  from  the  king's,  and  carries  on  trade  on 
lier  own  account. 

The  queen's  fon  does  not  always  inherit  the  crown  ; 
bat  ufually  the  king's  eldeft  fon  by  the  firft  wonian  tliat 
brings  him  a  child,  and  if  his  majelly  does  not  think  him 
qualified  to  fuccced  him,  he  has  the  power  tf  appointing 
another. 

When  the  king  goes  abroad  he  is  either  carried  upon 
liis  elephant,  or  in  a  chair,  and  is  feldom  feen  ou  horfe- 
back,  though  he  keeps  twothoufand  horles  in  his  llables. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  his  being  feen  on  foot, 
he  therefore  comes  immediately  out  of  his  apartment, 
either  from  fome  terrace  or  a  window  of  a  proper  height, 
to  featliimfelf  on  his  elephant,  and  is  never  lifted  upon 
liim.  The  king's  feat  on  his  elephant  is  uncovered,  and 
oDcn  before,  and  therefore  when  he  ftands  ftill,  he  is 
fl-.cltered  from  the  fun  by  a  man  on  foot,  who  lipids  a 
hif'h  umbrella.  The  man  who  guides  the  elephant  fits 
on  his  neck,  and  governs  him  by  pricking  him  on  the 
head  with  an  iron  iiiftrument.  l]ut  though  he  is  feldom 
Icen  in  the  city,  he  frequently  hums  at  Louvo,  when  his 
concubines,  it  is  faid,  run  en  foot  by  him  ;  and  he  has 
r.lfo  a  ciiard  of  two  or  three  hundred  men,  who  march 
before  "him  to  clear  the  way,  and  if  he  (lops,  all  the 
company  inftantly  proftrate  thcmfelves  on  the  earth. 

It  is  an  eftablitlied  rule,  that  no  officer  prefume  to 
enter  into  his  majtfty's  prcfence  without  leave.  Tiie  great 
officers  are  allowed  to  vifit  each  other  only  at  weddings 
and  funerals,  and  then  mud  fpeak  aloud,  and  in  the  prc- 
fence of  a  third  perfon,  to  prevent  any  confultations 
a-rainf^  the  ftnte  ;  befidcs,  every  man  that  hears  any  thing 
that  mav  endanger  the  government,  is  obliged  to  turn  in- 
former,'upon  paiii  of  death,  and  there  are  alfo  a  num- 
ber of  fpics  to  inform  the  prince  of  what  is  fpokcn  in  all 
companies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  danger  in 
bringing  him  ill  news,  or  on  Icuing  him  know  the  weak- 
ncfs  of  his  government.  No  oflicer  dare  be  fo  bold  as 
to  tell  him  that  it  is  impoffible  to  execute  what  he  com- 
mands ;  tlicy  therefore  endeavour  to  fulfil  his  orders,  and 
to  cxcufc  the  mifcarriage  afterwards,  which  they  do  gra- 
dually, in  the  foftcfl  terms,  and  with  all  poffible  precau- 
tions ;  for  he  feldom  fails  to  punifh  with  extraordinary 
rigour  thofc  who  offend  him. 

He  frequently  examines  his  officers  on  their  profici- 
ency in  the  learned  language,  and  on  the  precepts  ot 
their  religion,  and  puniflies  the  ignorant  with  the  bafti- 
nado. 

The  vulgar  are  in  many  refpeels  more  fafe  and  happy 
than  their  iuptriors,  for  the  lefs  a  man  is  known  to  the 
prince,  and  the  greater  dillance  he  is  from  the  court,  the 
greater  is  his  fecurity.  Honour  here  leads  to  danger,  not 
only  through  the  caprice  of  the  prince,  but  from  the  en- 
couragement given  to  informers.  Hence  the  great  ufe 
every  artifice  to  prevent  any  accufation  reaching  the  cars 
(of  the  king. 
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The  eaftem'  princes  are  indeed  ever  in  danger  of  being 
depofed;  for  as  they  endeavour  to  infpire  all  about  therm 
with   terror,    and  think  it   beneath  them  to  take  fuch. 
meafures  as  will  gain  the  affections  of  their  fubjefts,  there 
are  none  of  their  immediate  dependen'^s  on  whom  they 
can  confide  ;  and  as  the  jieople  have  no  fecurity  for  the 
enjoyment  of  their  property,  they  never  give  thcmfelves 
much  concern  about  the  title  or  fortune  of  their  fovereign. 
They  know  they  fhall  be  no  better  than  beafis  of  burthen 
whoever  governs,  and  accordingly  very  readily  fubmit  to 
him  who  poffefl'es  the  regal  power.     Thus  the  men,  who 
have  been   taken  prifoners  by   the  king  of  Pegu,  con- 
tentedly   cultivate    the    lands  he    gives    them    within 
twenty  miles  of  tlveir  owncoun'.ry,  without  ever  attempt- 
ing to  efcape  back  to  Siain  ;  and  though  the  Siamefe  are 
taught  to  confider  their  princes  as  the  fons  of  heaven,  ■ 
and  imagine  their  fouls  as  much  exalted  above  thofe  of 
the  vulgar  as  their  rank  exceeds  theirs,  yet  a  fubjeel  no 
fooner  ufui  ps   the  crown  than  they  entertain  the  fame 
opinion  of  the  ufurper  they  had  of  their  prince,  and  they 
are  ready  to  believe  that  heaven  has  adopted  the  rebel  in 
his  room. 

The  great  officers  of  rtate  appear  almoft  under  the  ne- 
ccffiiy  of  oppreffing  the  people,  for  they  have  no  fabrics, 
and  ha\e  only  their  lodgings,  a  barge,  and  a  few  move- 
ables allowed  them  by  the  crown  ;  with  elephants,  horfes, 
buffaloes,  and  flaves  fuitable  to  their  rank,  and  as  much, 
land  as  will  keep  their  families  in  rice  ;  all  which  return 
to  the  crown  upon  tlieir  being  dil'placed  :  prefents  are 
therefore  publickly  made  them  by  thoie  under  their  com- 
mand, and  a  judge  is  not  punhhed  for  taking  money  of 
the  parties,  except  it  can  be  proved  that  he  has  been  alfo- 
guiliy  of  injuftice.  • 

Councils  of  ftate  are  held  twice  a  day;  at  ten  in  the- 
morning,  and  at  ten  in  the  evening.  At  thefe  councils 
any  member  to  whom  his  majsfly  has  referred  the  ma-- 
nagement  of  an  affair,  reads  his  infboKSions,  and  gives- 
an  account  of  what  he  has  done.  The  feveral  member* 
tl'.en  deliver  their  opinion  in  his  majefty's  abfence  :  after- 
wards, when  the  king  is  prefent,  then"  debates  and  refo— 
lutions  arc  reported  to  him,  w  hich  he  examines  and  then" 
determines  as  he  thinks  fit.  If  the  affair  be  attended  with* 
any  difficulty,  he  orders  it  to  be  reconfidered,  and  fome-- 
times  confults  the  fuperior  of  the  talapoins.  As  he  fre- 
quently punilhes  thofe  who  give  him  what  he  thinks  ill- 
advice,  his  minilkrs  offer  fuch  opinions  as  are  likely  to- 
pleafe  him,  which  is  fafer  than  their  declaring  their  own. 


SECT.    VHI. 

Of  Ambtijfudors,  the  Alaiiner  in  which  they  are  received^ 

and  of  thofe  fent  By  the  King 

THERE  is  no  addreffing  this  prince  without  confi» 
derable  prefents,  and,  in  return,  he  expreffes  the 
hit^heft  value  for  what  is  given.  If  it  be  any  thing  to 
wear,  he  puts  it  on  in  the  prcfence  of  the  ambafTador,  and 
if  they  prefent  horfes,  ftablcs  are  immediately  built  fos 
them. 

Before  the  ambaffadors  have  delivered  their  prefents, 
the  king's  officers  come  and  take  a  very  exact  account  of 
them,  and  enquire  the  value  and  ufe  of  the  minutelt  ar- 
ticles, in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  anfwer  all  the 
queftions  the  king  may  alk  them  ;  but  their  principal 
dcfign  is  to  difcover  their  true  value. 

An  ambaffador  at  Siam  is  only  regarded  as  a  royal 
meffenger,  and  much  greater  honour  is  paid  to  the  letter 
he  carries  than  to  him.  When  the  French  ambaflador 
went  to  Siam  the  king  of  France's  letter  and  prefents 
were  carried  in  the  royal  barge,  with  feveral  of  the  king's 
vefTels  to  guard  it ;  while  the  ambaffador  and  his  retinue 
were  carried  up  the  river  in  ordinary  veffels. 

Foreign  ambaffadors  are  lodged  and  maintained  at  the 
king's  cxpence,  and  are  allowed  to  trade  during  their 
Iby  ;  but  they  are  not  fuffered  to  tranfad  any  affairs  till 
they  have  had  their  public  audience,  or  to  continue  in 
the  city  after  their  audience  of  leave  ;  and  therefore  the 
evening  before  the  king  a(ks,  if  they  ha»'e  any  thing 
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farther  to  propofc ;  and,  at  the  audience  of  leave,  if  they 
are  fatislied.  Pablick  audiences  are  in  the  capital,  when 
the  court  appears  in  all  its  fplenJour.  Thole  "ivcn  at 
Louvo  and  other  places  are  elleemed  private  audiences, 
there  being  few  guards  and  attendants. 

The  Suimefe  never  fend  ambaffadors  to  refide  at  any 
court,  but  only  to  dilpatch  fome  particular  affair,  which 
generally  relates  to  trade  ;  and  upon  thefe  occafions  they 
lend  three,  one  of  whom  has  the  fole  management  of  the 
affair,  and  on  his  death  is  fucceeded  by  the  fecond,  and 
the  fecond  by  the  third. 


SECT.     IX. 

Of  the  Laws  of  Si  am,  and  the  Manner  in  which  Catfes  are 
tried.  Of  the  ordeal  Trial,  as  praStifed  by  the  Siainef,  and 
theFuniJhmenti  inf  idled  on  Criminals. 

THE  governor  of  every  province  has  the  fole  com- 
mand, both  in  civil  and  military  affairs ;  and 
though  others  are  joined  with  him,  when  he  fits  in  a 
court  of  juilice,  he  only  confults  them,  after  which  he 
determines  all  caufes  by  his  fole  autliority. 

As  to  the  laws  of  Siam,  they  require  an  unlimited  obe- 
dience to  parents,  and,  like  thofe  of  China,  fubjeft  chil- 
dren entirely  to  their  jurirdiilion  ;  and  Oiould  one  pre- 
fume  to  oppofe  and  contradicl  his  parents,  he  would  be 
thought  a  monller.  A  more  than  ordinary  reverence  is 
alfo  paid  to  old  age. 

Where  a  man  is  found  guihy  of  lying  to  his  fuperior, 
he  may  immediately  punidt  him  ;  and  the  king  is  faid  to 
punilh  it  with  greater  fcverity  than  any  other  crime. 

Theft  and  robbery  are  eftccmed  lb  infamous,  that 
when  a  perfon  is  accufed  of  them  their  friends  will  not 
interpofe  in  their  behalf.  This  is  thought  the  more 
fcandalous,  as  one  day's  labour  will  furnilh  a  man  with 
provifions  for  many. 

All  the  proceedings  in  law  are  in  writing,  and  none  is 
fuffered  to  exhibit  a  charge  againfl  another,  without 
giving  fecurity  to  profecute  if,  and  anfvver  the  damages  if 
he  does  not  prove  the  fact  againft  the  perfon  accufed. 
When  a  perfon  intends  to  profecute  another,  he  draws 
up  a  petition,  in  which  he  fets  forth  his  complaint,  and 
prefents  it  to  the  nai,  or  head  of  the  band  to  which  he 
belongs,  who  tranfniits  it  to  the  governor  ;  and  if  the 
complaint  appears  frivolous^  the  profecutor,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  country,  (hould  be  puniflicd;  but  the 
magillrates  generally  encourage  prcfecutions  on  account 
of  the  perquiiites  they  bring  to  their  office.  If  the  fuit 
proceeds,  the  governor  refers  the  charge  to  the  examina- 
tion of  his  alTociates,  a  ul  thefe  again  tJ  their  clerks, 
who  examine  the  witncff^s  at  their  houfes,,  hear  what 
each  party  has  to  fay  in  his  behalf,  and  take  it  down  in 
writing  ;  and  if  a  perfon  does  not  care  to  fp  ;-ak  in  his  own 
caufe,  one  of  his  relations  may  fpeak  for  him  and  fupply 
the  })lace  of  a  counfellor  ;  but  no  relation  more  remote 
than  a  firft  coufui  is  allowed  to  perform  this  office. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  hearing,  the  parties 
are  fcveral  days  called  into  court,  and  perfuaded  to  agree  ; 
but  this  appears  to  be  only  a  matter  of  form.  At  lengtji 
the  governor  appoints  a  day  for  all  parties  to  attend  ;  and 
being  come  into  court,  the  clerk  reads  the  procefs  and 
opinion  of  his  afFociates,  and  then  the  governor  examines 
upon  what  reafons  their  opinions  arefounded,  which  being 
explained  to  him,  he  proceeds  to  pafs  judgment. 

When  fuiTicient  proofs  are  wanting  they  have  recourfe 
to  an  ordeal  trial,  like  that  of  our  Saxon  anceftors  ;  both 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  walk  upon  burning  coals,  and 
he  that  efcapes  unhurt  is  adjudged  to  be  in  the  right ; 
ifoinctiines  the  proof  is  made  by  putting  their  hands  in 
boiling  oil ;  and  in  both  thefe  trials,  by  fome  peculiar 
inanaa;cment,  one  or  the  other  is  faid  to  remain  unhurt: 
they  have  alfo  a  proof  by  v.'ater,  in  which  he  who  remains 
longeft  under  it  is  eaeemed  innocent.  They  have  another 
proof  by  fwallovvlng  pills,  which  their  priefts  adminiiter 
with  fevere  imprecations,  and  the  party  who  keeps  them 
in  his  llomach  u  ithout  vomiting  is  thought  to  be  innocent. 

■  All  thefe  trials   are  made   in  the  prefence  of  the  ma- 
gifbrates  and   people,    and  the  king  iiimfelf  frequently 
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direds  them  to  be  performed,  when  crimes  come  before 
him  by  way  of  appeal.  Sometimes  he  orders  both  the 
intormer  and  prifoner  to  be  thrown  to  the  tygers,  and 
tne  perfon  that  efcapes,  by  his  not  being  feized  upon  by 
thofe  beails,  is  fufficiently  juiulied. 

The  intrepidity  with  which  the  peoDle"  expofe  them- 
fe.ves  to  thele  fuppofed  proofs  is  very  furprizing. 

1  he  prelident  of  the  tribunal  at  Siam  may  reverfe  a 
judgment  given  in  any  of  the  provinces,  and  there  is  an 
appeal  from  him  to  the  king,  fo  that  were  the  parties  are  able 
to  bear  the  expence,  which  is  very  great,  the  fuir  may  be 
carried  from  one  court  to  another :  but  when  the  poor 
meet  with  a  powerful  adverfary,  innocence  is  but  a  flio-ht 
proteefion.  "^  . 

Judgment  is  never  executed  in  any  of  the  provinces 
without  a  fpecial  commiffion  from  the  king  ;  and  yet  the 
baltinaio  -.mC^  other  piinilhments,  frequently  followed  by 
death,  are  inflicfed  by  every  governor.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  who  unjuifly  obtains  the  pofleifion  of  another's 
lands  is  elleemed  guilty  of  robbery,  and  the  perfon  law- 
fully conviaed  is  obliged  not  only  to  bellow  the  lands, 
but  to  forfeit  the  value  of  tliem,  one  half  to  the  party  he 
had  injured,  and  the  other  to  the  judge ;  and  thus  are 
all  other  forfeitures  divided. 

To  prevent  th.e  oppreffion  of  the  governors,  an  office, 
is  appointed  in  every  province  to  report  to  the  kinj 
every  thing  tiiat  paffes,  particularly  in  the  courts 'ol' 
juftice;  but  as  the  officers  generally  connive  at  each 
other's  extortions,  the  people  receive  little  benefit  from 
this  inilitution. 

As  to  the  punilliments  inflicted  on  criminals,  they  are 
fometimes  trampled  to  death  by  elephants;  at  other  times 
they  are  toffed  by  one  elephant  to  another  witliout  killing 
them,  for  tlr:  ekphanLs  are  faid  to  be  fo  extremely  tract- 
able as  to  do  this  upon  a  fign  made  to  them.  Bin  their 
punifliments  are  ufually  adapted  to  the  crime;  tl-.us  lying 
is  punilhed  by  fewing  up  the  mouth  ;  and  a  perfon  guilty 
of  extortion,  or  of  embezzling  the  publick  money,  has 
melted  gold  or  filver  poured  down  his  throat.  Beheading 
is  alfo  fometimes  pracfifed,  and  it  frequently  happens  that 
a  prifoner  fuffers  death  by  the  baftinado. 

For  fmall  crimes  people  are  punifhed,  as  in  China,  by 
hanging  a  heavy  pillory-board  about  their  necks  for  fe- 
veral  days  ;  and  fometimes  a  criminal  is  fet  into  the  ground 
up  to  the  flioulders  and  bufTcted  about  the  head.  This  is 
the  higlieif  indignity  that  can  be  offered  to  a  Siamefe, 
efpecia'ly  to  if  it  be  inflidted  by  a  woman  ;  however,  it  is 
faid,  that  no  punifhment  is  Ini'amous  longer  than  it  lafls  ; 
and  that  he  who  has  fuffered  one  day  frequently  enters  in'o 
the  highcii  employments  the  next. 


S  E  C  T.     X. 

Of  the  fix  Mmths'  Service  ivhich  all  the  Siamefe  are  obliged 
annually  to  perforin  ;   and  the  Manner  of  their  mak  ng 

JVar. 

HAT  none  may  efcape  the  perfonal  fervice  he  owes 
his  prince  fix  montiis  in  the  year,  every  man  is 
inrolled  and  di\ided  into  bands  or  companies,  which 
have  each  their  nai  or  governor.  Thefe  companies,  do 
not  ahvays  confifis  of  the  fiune  number  of  men,  nor  does 
every  nai  lead  his  own  men  either  to  war  or  to  the  fix 
months  fervice ;  but  is  obliged  to  furnilh  for  each  fuch 
a  number  out  of  his  band  as  the  king  requires  ;  and  the 
children  are  of  the  fame  band  with  their  parents.  The 
nai  frequently  lends  his  men  money,  and  pays  oft  their 
other  creditors  ;  and,  if  they  become  infolvent,  he  may 
make  them  his  flaves. 

The  commanders  of  the  barges  have  a  certain  number 
of  rowers,  w'ho  are  marked  with  a  hot  iron  in  the  wrifls  ; 
and  thefe  their  commander  difmifles  every  year,  eithef 
fix  months  at  a  time,  or  by  fingle  months,  as  he  thinks 
proper. 

■\Vhen  the  Siamefe  and  the  Peguans  are  at  war,  the 
armies  fcldom  face  each  other  :  they  only  make  excur- 
fions,  and  feizing  great  numbers  of  people,  retire  with  all 
poffible  expedition.  If  the  armies  meet  they  avoid  flioot- 
ing  diredbly  at  each  other,  except  in  the  greateit  extre- 
mity.; if  the  enemy  advances  they  fire  fomething  fhort, 

and 
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and  then  if  any  of  them  are  killed  or  wounded,  they  fay  j abounding  witli  rice.  The  king's  palace  here  is  of  brick, 
it  is  their  own  fault;  for  when  the  king  of  Siain's  troops  and  of  great  extent,  it  cor.lift.iig  of  two  feparate  pilei  of 
take  the  field,  he  orders  them  not  to  kill,  by  which  they  building,  vvhofe  roofs  are  covered  with  yellow  tiles  that 
underftand  that  they  are  not  to  fire  directly  upon  the 
enemy  •,  and  wlienever  the  bullets  or  arro'.vs  begin  to  fly 
pretty^  thick,  either  cne  fide  or  the  other  never  fails  to 


glitter  in  the  fun  like  gold;  this  ediiice  is  ploafantiy  (itu- 
ated   on  an  eminence  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  one  of  tiie 


difperfe. 

When  the  body  is  broke  they  fly  into  the  woods, 
where  their  enemy  is  feldom  fo  bold  as  to  follow  them  ; 
and  as  the  armies  are  very  numerous,  and  confequently 
find  it  difficult  to  procure  fubfif\ence,  the  conqueror  is 
foon  forced  to  retire ;  and  then  the  vanquKhed  rallying 
again,  perhaps  returns  the  vifit.  Their  grcatefl  (\rengih 
confifts  in  the  elephants  ;  but  as  they  cannot  be  managed 
with  a  bit  and  bridle  like  a  horfe,  when  they  are  wouiuied 
they  fre((uent!y  turn  back  upon  their  mafters,  and  throw 
the  whole  army  to  which  they  belong  into  confufion; 
and  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  make  them  proof  againfi 
tvild  fire,  though  the  men  fire  fhort  guns  upon  their  backs 
that  carry  a  ball  of  a  pound  weight. 

The  Siamefe  have  fome  artillery  which  the  Portuguefe 
caft  for  them  ;  but  they  have  no  horfe,  except  thofc  in 
the  king's  Ifabks  :  their  army  chiefly  confifts  in  elephants, 
and  a  naked  half-armed  infantry.  They  ufually  draw  up 
in  three  lines,  each  confining  of  three  fquare  battalions  : 
the  general  is  ported  in  the  center  of  the  middle  battalion, 
which  i$  compofed  of  their  beft  troops  :  and  the  red  of 
the  commanding  officers  place  themfelves  in  the  center 
of  their  refpeclive  bodies.  Where  tliefe  nine  battalions 
are  thought  too  large,  each  is  fub-divided  into  lefTer  bo- 
dies. Every  brittalion  has  fixteen  male  elephants  in  the 
rear,  and  two  female  elephants  to  attend  each,  without 
which  it  v/ould  be  difficult  to  govern  them. 

As  their  artillery  has  no  carriages,  it  is  cirried  in  wag- 
gons drawn  by  buffaloes  or  oxen,  with  ihefe  the  fight 
begins  and  ufually  ends ;  if  not  they  draw  fomething 
nearer,  and  make  ufe  of  their  fmall  fhot,  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned  ;  but  they  feldom  conrie  to  a  clofe  en- 
gagement :  and  if  it  be  neceflary  to  make  a  ftand,  the 
officers  place  themfelves  behin.d  their  men,  and  threaten 
them  with  immediate  death  if  they  turn  their  backs.  It 
is  faid  that  the  Siamefe  do  not,  like  moft  other  Indian 
nations,  take  opium  to  infpire  them  with  courage;  they 
arc  unwilling  to  run  fuch  hazards,  for  thev  think  death 
is  equally  to  be  dreaded,  whether  they  be  drunk  or 
&>ber 


branches  of  the  Menam.     The  town   is  well  fupplied 


with   provifions,  but  is  fo  populous  tliat  they  are  dearer 
there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Prabat,  a  town  which  lies  near  fixty-five  miles  to  tlve 
north-eaft  of  Louvo,  is  only  famous  for  a  mark  in  a  rock, 
which  is  pretended  to  be  an  impreffion  made  by  the  foot 
of  their  great  faint  Sommona  Codom,  and  thither  the 
king  of  Siam  annually  goes  in  great  pomp  to  pay  his 
devotions. 

Tenacerin,  a  popdous  cit)-,  and  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  t!-.e  fame  name,  is  fituated  on  a  river  aho  cni!s<I 
Tenacerin,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal.     It  is 
feated  in   a  country  that  abounds  with  all  the  necefiarit^- 
of  life,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade. 

Merjee  is  feated  in  an  ifiand  near  Tenacerin,  one  h.un- 
dred  and  forty  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Siam,  aitd  is 
faid  to  be  one  of  the  beft  forts  in  the  Indies;  but  of  this- 
place  wc  fhall  give  a  more  particular  account,  when,  on 
treating  of  the  trade  of  Siam,  v.'e  fhall  mention  the  de- 
ftruiffion  of  that  commerce  which  was  formerly  carried  on 
by  the  Englilh  in  this  city. 

Jonfalam  is  an  illand  within  a  mile  of  the  continent, 
betiveen  which  is  a  good  harbour  for  fhipping. 

Martaban,  once  an  independent  lungdom,  but  not* 
fubjeff  to  Siam,  has  Pegu  on  the  north,  Siam  en  tlw 
fouth  and  eafr,  and  the  bay  of  L'engal  on  the  weft ;  it  is 
faid  to  extend  three  hundred  miles  from  north  to  fcuth, 
and  an  hundred  and  fifteen,  where  broadefl,  iVom  eafl  t» 
weft.  It  has  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  iron,  and 
lead,  and  abounds  with  corn,  medicinal  heibs,  oil  of  jci^ 
famine,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  other  fruit.  The  in- 
habitants make  a  fort  of  porcelain  veffcls,  varniilied  black, 
which  is  much  efteemed.  The  capital  is  a  well-built  po- 
pulous town,  fituated  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  about  the 
fixteenth  degree  of  north  latitude :  it  has  one  of  the  bdl 
havens  in  the  country,  and  was  a  rich  tjading  place  be- 
fore fliips  v.ere  funk  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  in 
order  to  choak  it  up ;  and  befides  the  whole  country  is 
ruined  by  the  wars  carried  on  between  the  kings  of  Pegu 
and  Siam. 


SECT.     XL 

Of  the  principal  Places  in  Siam. 

HAVING  given  the  moft  material  particulars  in  re- 
lation to  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  government 
ot  biaui,  with  a  defcription  of  its  capital,  we  (hall  take 
a  view  of  the  fituation  of  the  principal  places  of  that 
kingdom,  fome  of  which  have  been  curforily  meutioncd 
in  the  courfc  of  this  chapter. 

Chanttbon,  or  Liam,  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a 
broad  river,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  in  the 
twelfth  degree  of  north  latitude,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of 
mountains  that  feparates  Siam  from  Cambodia. 

Bancock  is  fituated  in  an  ifland  formed  by  the  river 
Menam,  about  twenty  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Siam  ;  be- 
tween this  place  and  the  laft  mentioned  city  are  numbers 
of  villages  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  with  huts  of  bam- 
boo creeled  on  pillars.  At  this  place  there  is  a  flat, 
vhere  it  is  cuftomary  for  fliips  to  put  their  guns  afhore. 
All  fhips  bound  to  Siam  put  in  here  to  give  an  account 
from  whence  they  came,  as  well  as  of  their  lading  and 
complement ;  and  to  pay  the  cuftoms,  an  acquittance  for 
which  tliey  ihew  at  another  place  up  the  river,  called 
Canon-Bantcnau,  within  a  league  of  the  city  of  Siam  ; 
and  then  they  have  liberty  to  trade  any  where  through  the 
kingdoin,  paying  only  for  their  cocket,  which  they  are 
obliged  to  do  on  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  theftiip. 

Louvo,  v»here  the  king  fpends  nine  or  ten  months  in 
the  year,  is  fituated  in  about  the  latitude  of  fifteen  de- 
grees, thirty  minutes,  nine  or  ten  leagues  from  Siam. 
Between  thefe  two  cities  a  canal  is  cut  for  the  conveni- 
«nct  of  paflage,  on  each  fide  of  which  are  vafl  plains 


SECT.    xir. 

Of  the  Religion  of  the  Siamefe,  containing  a  particular  Ac- 
count of  the  Convents  of  the  Talapoins  of  both  Sexes  \  the 
Rules  of  their  Order,  and  Articles  of  their  Belief. 

IN  the  Siamefe  language  a  temple  is  called  pih.an  ;  but 
the  Portuguefe,  from  the  Perfian  word  Poutghcda, 
which  fignifies  a  Pagan  temple,  call  both  thefe  and  the 
idols  themfelves  pagodas  or  pagods,  and  thus  they  are  ge- 
nerally called  by  the  Europeans  in  India. 

Every  Siamefe  temple  is  feated  in  the  niidft  of  a  fquare 
piece  of  ground  encompalTcd  with  pyramids,  and  inclofed 
by  a  wall.  Wiriiout  this  wall  is  another  fquare,  which 
inclofes  the  former,  and  round  it  arc  the  cells  of  the 
priefts  and  prieftefles,  which  are  frequently  very  nume- 
rous. Thole  cells,  which  the  mifnonaries  term  a  con- 
vent, are  a  number  of  fingle  houfes  erected  upon  bam- 
boo pillars  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  and  tlw 
whole  arc  inclofed  with  a  fence  of  bamboo  pales.  The 
fteeple  of  the  pagoda  is  a  wooden  tower  that  ftands  by  it- 
felf  near  the  temple,  and  has  a  bell  without  a  clapper, 
which  inftead  of  ringing  they  beat  upon  with  woodea 
hammers.  Of  the  fplendor  of  thefe  ftructures  we  have  al- 
ready given  fome  account  in  treating  of  the  city  of  Siam. 

The  talapoinefTes  or  nuns  are  in  the  fame  convents 
with  the  men,  but  being  never  admitted  till  they  are  of 
an  advanced  age,  there  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  any  danger 
of  a  criminal  correfpondence.  Indeed  the  conftituiion  of 
a  pagan  convent  feems  in  fevcral  refpccts  preferable  to 
thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  for  in  the  firft  place  nei- 
ther fcx  is  teized,  and  in  a  manner  compelled  to  enter 
nto  a  cloyl^er  againft  their  free  confcnt ;  young  women 


are  not  admitted  into  them  at  al 


and  liberty  is  given 
to 
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to  any  perfon  to  return  into  the  world,  when  they  are 
tired  of  that  ftate  of  lire. 

All  the  youth  being  educated  by  the  talapoins,  each 
of  them  has  two  or  three  nens  or  pupils,  who  alio  ferve 
him  while  they  continue  in  the  convent :  there  are  others 
who  do  not  go  in  lor  education,  but  live  and  grow  old 
there  in  the  character  of  a  kind  of  lay-brothers.  Thcfe 
weed  the  gardens,  and  perform  other  fervile offices,  which 
it  would  be  criminal  for  the  talapoin  himfelf  to  execute. 
Thefenens  have  a  common  room  in  the  convent  for  their 
fchool,  and  tiiere  is  another  to  which  the  people  brin^j; 
their  alms  on  the  davs  when  the  temple  is  {hut,  and  here 
the  talapoins  aiTemble,  and  hold  their  conferences. 

To  every  convent  there  is  a  head  or  n^after,  who  in 
fome  houfes  has  greater  privileges  than  in  others,  and  are 
called  fancrats:  thefe  have  the  fole  power  of  admitting 
perfons  into  the  order  of  talapoins,  and  of  giving  them 
the  habit;  but  they  have  no  jurifdiifton  over  any  cfthc 
talapoins  who  do  not  belong  to  their  refpective  convents. 
The  king,  however,  gives  a  new  name  to  fome  of  the 
principal  fancrats,  on  whom  he  alfo  beltovvs  an  um.brella, 
a  chair,  and  fome  flaves  to  carry  it ;  though  the  fan- 
crats never  uie  them,  but  when  they  wait  upon  his  ma- 

jefty-  ■  . 

The  talapoins  are  obliged  to  lead  auftere  lives,  by  which 
it  is  fuppofed  they  atone  for  the  fms  of  the  laity.  They 
live  on  alms,  but  mull  not  eat  in  common;  for  every 
one  lives  upon  what  he  himfelf  procures  by  begging,  yet 
they  are  very  hofpitable  to  ftrangers,  and  even  to  fuch 
Chriftiansas  come  to  their  convents,  and  on  each  fide 
their  gate  have  lodgings  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers. 

Of  thefe  talapoins  there  are  two  forts,  one  of  the 
woods,  the  other  of  cities,  the  lormer  lead  much  the 
fevereft  lives.     Both  ofthem  are,  however,  obliged  to  ce- 

'  libacy,  on  pain  of  being  burnt,  which  the  king  takes 
care  to, have  ftrictly  executed  ;  for  they  enjoy  great  privi- 
leges,   and   being  exempted    from  the  fix  months    fer- 

"vice,  he  takes  care  to  fee  that  they  ftriilly  obferve  the 
rules  of  their  profeilion,-  and  have  their  fliare  of  hard- 
Ihips,  left  the  greateft  part  of  his  fubjedls,  tempted  by 
the  advantages  they  enjoy,  fnould  become  talapoins, 
and  be  thus  rendered  of  no  ufe  to  the  ftate.  He  there- 
fore has  them  fometimes  examined  as  to  their  fkill  in  the 
Baly  language,  in  which  are  written  the  precepts  of 
their  religion,  andjuft  before  the  arrival  of  the  French 
ambafiador  at  Siam,  the  king  had  difmilTed  fome  thoufands 

',  of  them  for  their  ignorance;  they  being  examined  by  one 
of  his  officers  of  ftate  ;  but  the  talapoins  of  the  woods  re- 
fufe  to  fubmit  to  the  examination  of  any  one  who  is  not 
of  their  order. 

They  not  only  educate  chiiilren,  but  every  new  and 
full  moon  preach  and  explain  the  precepts  of  their  reli- 
gion to  the  people  in  their  temples,  and  during  the  time 
of  the  inundation,  they  preach  every  day  from  fix  in  the 
morning  till  noon,  and  from  one  in  the  afcernoon  till 
five  in  the  evening.  The  preacher  fits  crofs- legged  on 
a  couch  or  high  bench,  and  when  one  ic  weary  he  is  re- 
lieved by  another,  the  people  fhewing  their  aitent  to  the 
dodlrine,  by  faying,  "  That  is  right,  or  fit  to  be  done." 
After  which  they  prefent  their  alms  to  the  preacher,  many 
of  ^vhom  become  very  rich  with  the  prefents  they  receive 
from  the  people. 

The  Europeans^  ill  the  time  of  the  inundation  the  lent 
of  the  talapoins,  for  they  eat  nothing  from  noon,  and 
when  they  do  not  faft  they  cat  only  fruit  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  pretended  that  fome  of  the  Indians  will  fall  thirty  or 
forty  days  without  taking  any  thing  befides  fome  fmall 
liquors,  in  which  a  certain  powder  is  infufed  :  however, 
it  is  much  eafier  to  faft  in  a  hot  country  than  in  a  cold 
one,  nor  are  the  efFe£ts  of  an  empty  ftomach  fo  pernicious 
there  as  among  us. 

When  the  rice  harveft  is  over  the  talapoins  of  the  towns 
go  every  night  for  three  weeks  together  to  watch  in  the 
fields  in  fmall  huts  made  of  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
trees,  and  in  the  day-time  live  in  their  cells.  They  en- 
camp in  a  fquare  nearly  in  the  fame  order  with  that  in 
which  their  cells  ftand  by  the  temples,  and  have  the  hut 
of  their  fuperior  in  the  center.  They  do  not  like  tra- 
vellers, make  fires  in  the  night  to  frighten  away  wild 
fceafts;  for  it  is  imagined  that  their  fajiclity  is  alone  fuf- 
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ficient  to  preferve  them.  Indeed  they  take  care  to  pi:ch 
their  tents  at  a  diftance  from  the  woods  where  wild  bealis 
chiefly  haunt,  and  they  who  inhabit  thofe  dangerous 
places,  make  fires  like  other  people  to  keep  oft"  the  wild 
beafts;  though  the  laity  inpute  ti^ir  fatety  to  their 
great  holinels.  They  imacinc  that  a  tv^er  will  fmell  a 
ileeping_  talapoin,  and  only-lick  his  hands  and  feer,  and 
It  they  find  the  remains  of  one  that  has  been  killed,  they 
either  deny  it  to  be  a  talapoin,  or  if  that  cannot  be  dil- 
puted,  they  pretend  that  he  had  tranfgrelTed  the  rules  of 
his  order;  for  they  imagine  that  the  very  brutes  can  dif- 
tinguifli  a  faint  from  another  man  by  the  fmell.  Loii- 
biere,  however,  obferves,  that  their  woods  are  not  f) 
dangerous  as  is  imagined,  fince  many  families  of  the  laity, 
as  well  as  the  talapoins,  have  been  forced  by  the  rigour 
of  the  gqvernment  to  take  refuge  in  them. ' 

Thefe  talapoins  go  bare-headed,  and  bare-foot,  not- 
withftanding  the  heat  of  the  fun;  bat  have  a  yellow  linen 
cloth  thrown  over  their  left  ilioulder,  like  a  lioulder-beh, 
and  over  all  a  large  yellow  cioth,  that  has  its  name  from 
the  rags  and  patches  of  which  it  is  compofed.  This  hings 
down  both  before  and  behind,  and  is  girt  about  with  'a 
fafli  four  or  five  inches  broad.  They  Ihave  .the  hair  of 
their  heads,  beards,  and  eye-brows,  and  have  a  broad 
leaf,  which  ferves  them  infteadof  a  fan  or  umhreiia. 
The  fuperior  is  obliged  to  ftiavc  himfelf,  becaitfe  ilo 
perfon  is  worthy  to  touch  his  head  ;  and,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  a  young  talapoin  muft  never  fliave  an  oid  one, 
though  an  old  one  may  fhave  him  :  but  when  a  talapoin 
grows  too  old  to  handle  the  razor,  which  is  there  made 
of  copper,  another  may  fupply  that  office,  but  then  he 
muft  filft  afk  a  thoufand  pardons,  and  declare  how  un- 
worthy he  is  of  fuch  an  honour. 

The  talapoins.  wafn  themfclves  in  the  mornin'^  when 
they  can  but  juft  difcern  the  veins  of  their  hands,  and 
do  not  do  it  fooner  for  fear  they  fliould  unknowingly 
drown  fome  infe£t.  They  are  no  fooner  drefied  than 
they  attend  their  fiaperior  to  the  temple,  where  they  fpehd 
two  hours  in  chanting  their  devotions.  Their  hymns, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  fo,  are  engraved  with 
an  iron  pencil  in  the  Baly  tongue,  on  long  leaves,  about 
two  fingers  broad,  and  feveral  of  thefe  being  tacked  to- 
gether at  one  end,  make  a  book  ;  but  the  people  have  no 
books  of  devotion  and  prayers.  The  talapoins,  while 
they  fing,  keep  time  with  their  leaf,  or  fan,  as  if  they 
were  fanning  themfelves.  Both  the  priefts  and  people 
at  their  entering  and  leaving  the  temple  proftrate  them- 
fclves three  times  before  the  great  idol  with  their  heads 
to  the  ground. 

At  the  new  and  fall  moons  the  people  wafn  the  tala- 
poins;  and  in  every  private  fimily  the  children,  with- 
out regard  to  age  or  fex,  vvafli  both  their  father  and  mo- 
ther, grandfather  and  grandmother  naked. 

The  talapoins,  after  their  morning's  devotions,  go  into 
the  city  to  beg,  carrying  with  them  an  iron  bowl  in  a 
linen  bag,  which  they  hang  over  their  fhouldcrs  with  a 
rope.  They  thus  ftand  at  the  door  of  a  houfe  without 
afking  any  thing,  but  the  people  fcldom  let  them  go  away 
empty  handed.  At  their  return  to  the  temple  thev  offer 
what  they  receive  to  the  idol,  and  having  then  ate  their 
breakfaft,  ftudy  till  dinner,  and  lleep  as  is  cuftomary  in 
hot  countries.  They  afterwards  inftrudl  their  pupils,  and 
towards  the  evening,  having  fwept  and  cleaned  their 
temple,  they  fpend  two  hours  in  iinging  their  devotions, 
as  in  the  morning,  and  then  retire  to  reft,  feldom  eating 
any  thing  but  a  little  fruit. 

They  never  go  out  of  their  convents  without  poftrat- 
ing  themfelves  before  their  fuperior,  and  kifPing  his  feet. 
Their  convents  have  gardens  belonging  to  them;  they  are 
alfo  endowed  with  cultivated  lands,  and  the  talapoins 
have  flaves  to  manure  them.  Befides  thefe  flaves  they 
have,  as  hath  been  a!rea:dy  obferved,  a  kind  of  lay-bro- 
ther^,  who  wear  the  fame  habit,  only  it  is  white,  thcfe 
receive  the  money  given  to  the  talapoins,  it  being  a  fin 
for  them  to  touch  any  of  it.  Thele  fervants  aHb  look 
after  their  gardens  and  huft)andry,  and  tranfadt  all  fuch 
affairs  as  it  is  unlawful  for  a  talapoin  to  be  concerned 
in. 

When  a  fuperior  of  a  convent  dies,  another  is  ele£led 

by  the  fociety,  on  account  of  his  age  and  learning.    When 

I  a  perfon  erects  a  temple,  he  appoint*  the  fuperior  of  the 
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convent,  but  builds  only  a  cell  for  him.  The  reft  arc 
afterwards  erecled,  as  other  members  are  admitted.  'When 
a  perfon  delircs  admilTion,  he  firlt  applies  himfelf  to 
the  fuperior  of  the  convent,  but  receives  his  habit  from 
foiiie  fancrat :  none  are  ever  oppofed  in  affuming  the  ha- 
bit, that  being  elkemed  hisrhly  criminal,  and  their  pa- 
rents are  commonly  fo  far  from  being  againfc  it,  that  they 
hire  people  to  fing  and  dance  before  them,  when  the)- 
lead  their  fons  to  the  convent  to  aiTiime  the  habit ;  but 
neither  the  mufick  nor- the  women  mult  enter  with  them. 
The  new  elected  talapoin  has  his  head,  beard,  and  eye- 
brows (liaved,  and  the  fancrat  having  pronounced  fome 
pious  fentences  on  his  devoting  himfelf  to  religion,  he  is 
Ihut  up  in  his  cell,  and  is  never  to  fee  a  dance,  or  hear 
mufic  more. 

The  talapoineffes,  who  are  efteemed  partly  fecular, 
and  partly  religious,  may  receive  tl-,e  habit  from  the  fu- 
perior of  any  c'onvent,  or  even  from  the  young  pupils, 
without  the  confent  of  a  fancrat,  and  if  any  of  them  are 
furprized  with  a  man,  they  are  not  burnt  as  the  talapoins 
are  for  entertainirig  a  criminal  commerce  with  women, 
but  in  this  cafe  are  delivered  to  tlieir  relations  to  be  baf- 
tinadoed;  for  the  talapoins  muft  not  ftrike  or  chaftife  any 
perfon. 

Though  all  the  Indian  pricfts  believe  the  dodlrine  of 
the  metempfychofis,  or  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  yet 
in  many  other  things  they  are  not  agreed.  Some  allow 
of  marriage,  others  do- not:  fomc  think  it  a  fm  to  de- 
prive any  animal  of  life,  other  makes  no  fcrnple  of  it, 
and  a  third  fort  kill  them  only  for  faerihce  :  fome  will 
eat  any  animal  that  dies  of  itfelf,  or  is  ready  killed  to 
their  hands,  though  they  would  no  more  put  an  animal 
to  death  than  they  would  murder  one  of  their  own 
fpecies. 

The  Indians  believe  that  all  nature  is  animated,  and 
informed  by  a  rational  foul,  and  fuppofe  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  fire,  water,  rivers,  woods,  mountains,  cities,  and 
houfes  are  animated  by  fome  fpirit,  or  genius,  and  all  of 
them  firmly  believe  that  each  man  has  pafled  through  in- 
numerable ftates,  and  that  every  foul  that  poffefTes  a  hu- 
man body,  was  confined  to  it  in  order  to  be  punidied 
for  mifdcmeanors  committed  in  fome  former  life.  This 
they  infer  from  the  obfervation,  that  the  happieft  mor- 
tal has  his  pains  and  difappointments  ;  whence  they  con- 
clude, that  the  higheft  felicity  is  found  in  a  ftate  of  fe- 
paratioii  from  the  body  :  and  the  better  to  ftrsngthen  their 
opinion  of  the  foul's  pre-exiftence,  fame  of  the  talapoins 
pretend  to  remember  their  fcveral  tranfmigrations.  They 
alfo  believe  that  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  plants,  and 
every  thing  elfe  have  their  period,  and  will  be  fucceeded 
by  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth ;  and  they  do  not  even 
fcruplc  to  affirm  that  they  h^ve  feen  the  decay  and  re- 
vival of  all  nature. 

They  imagine  that  the  foul  confifts  of  matter  fo  fub- 
tile,  as  to  be  fi  ec  from  touch,  and  yet  that  after  death 
it  retains  the  hiunan  form,  with  fomething  analogous  to 
the  iolid  and  liquid  fubltanccs  of  which  our  bodies  arc 
compofed,  and  that  if  a  perfon  dies  by  a  wound  he  has 
received  it  may  be  feen  in  the  aerial  body,  with  the  blood 
flowing  from  it ;  but  though  the  foul  be  in  their  opinion 
material,  they  will  not  allow  that  it  is  perilhable,  but 
that  it  animates  fome  other  creature,  and  is  fenfible  of 
pleafure  and  pain,  and  that  it  will  at  length  re-enter  an 
human  body  in  a  fituation  fuitable  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  foul  in  its  feveral  tranfmigrations. 

They  not  only  maintain  that  departed  fouls  fuccef- 
fjvely  animate  plants  and  animals ;  but  believe  that  there 
are  certain  places  beyond  the  vifiblc  world  where  they 
Ihall  be  rewarded  or  punilhed :  that  the  happy  (hall  afcend 
far  above  the  ftars,  while  the  miferable  (hall  be  doomed 
to  dwell  as  far  beneath  them.  They  ufually  allign  nine 
different  regions,  both  of  happincfs  and  mifer)',  each  dif- 
fering in  degree,  the  highell  and  loweft  being  moft  cx- 
quifitc  in  tlicir  kind  ;  and  as  they  do  not  imagine  that 
fouls  pafs  immediately  from  one  ftate  to  another,  but  arc 
new  born  into  whatever  place  they  happen  to  go,  fo  they 
are  perfuadcd  that  they  fliall  want  the  fame  things  as  in 
this  life,  and  therefore  in  fome  places  burn  their  moft 
valuable  moveables,  and  even  animals  and  flavcs  with 
tlicm. 


As  the  Sinmcfelmagine  that  they  can  contribute  to  the 
relief  cf  the  deceafed  by  thus  iiipplying  their  wants,  fo 
they  alfo  believe  that  the  dead  are  capable  of  doing  them 
good  or  hurt,  and  accordingly  pray  to  their  departed 
friends,  and  do  them  all  the  honour  they  poffibly  can  at 
their  funerals,  efpecially  to  the  fpirits  of  their  anceftors, 
as  high  as  their  great  grandfathers,  imagining,  that  thofe 
beyond  them  have  fuftercd  fo  many  tranfmigrations,  that 
they  can  hear  thtm  no  more. 

They  are  net  allov.'ed  to  kill,  to  fteal,  to  commit  \xn- 
cleannefs,  to  lie,  or  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors :  the 
firft  precept  they  extend  fo  far,  that  they  think  it  criminal 
not  only  to  kill  men  and  animals,  bat  -even  ■vP2;etablcs, 
and  therefore  do  not  deftroy  the  feed  of  any  plant ;  but 
as  the  fruit  does  not  affedt  the  life,  they  think  them- 
felves  at  liberty  to  eat  it,  but  aiv.-nys  prefcn-e  the  ftone 
or  kernel ;  nor  will  they  eat  the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe, 
hecaufe  then  the  feed  would  never  coir.c'to  maturity. 
As  they  think  ever)'  thing  animated  they  v.-ill  not  cut 
down  a  tree,  or  break  off  the  branches,  lelt  they  lliould 
difpoffcfs  a  foul  of  its  habitation ;  but  v»hen  it  is  cut  dow'n, 
or  a  beaft  be  killed,  they  make  no  fcruple  of  irnng  the 
one  or  eating  the  other,  becaufe  they  imagine •rio'ttiifcfiifef 
can  proceed  from  it.  ,       ,        •    •  . 

As  they  imagine  the  foul  refides  in  the  blood, -they 
think  it  unlawful  to  open  a  \ein,  or  to  make  any  incifion 
by  which  the  blood  may  be  fpilt ;  and  fome  carry  this 
fcruple  fo  far,  that  they  will  not  wound  a  plant  to  let  oiit 
its  juices. 

The  Siatnefe,  however,  have  ways  to  evade  moft  of 
the  precepts  enjoined  by  their  religion :  thus  they  fay, 
that  in  war  they  are  not  the  occafion  of  the  death  of  an 
enemy,  buttheir  enemies  themfelves  in  advancing  upor^ 
their  fliot;  for,  as  hath  been  obferved,  they  always  Ihoot 
fomething  ftiort  of  them.  When  the  talapoins  cat  rice, 
which  is  a  feed,  they  do  not  boil  it  themfelves ;  but 
allow  their  fervants  to  boil  it,  and  kill  the  feed  ;  and  then 
they  think  they  may  eat  it  without  being  guilty  of  any 
crime. 

The  talapoins  are  not  permitted  to  hear  mufic,  or  to 
fee  plays  or  dniicing;  they  muft  ufc  no  perfumes,  nor 
muft  they  touch  gold  or  filver,  or  meddle  with  any  thing 
that  has  not  an  immediate  relation  to  religion.  A  tala- 
poin muft  never  borrow  of  a  layman,  or  contraiS:  a 
fricndftiip  with  him  in  hopes  of  receiv.mg  prefents  ;  he 
muft  not  lend  upon  ufury,  nor  muft  he  judge  or  cenfure 
his  neighbours  :  he  mult  neither  buy  nor  kll,  nor  mitft 
he  fet  by  what  he  begs  one  day  for  the  next,  but  give 
what  he  does  not  eat  to  fomc  animal.  He  may  not  look 
upon  a  woman  with  complacency,  fpcak  to  one  in  pri- 
vate, or  lit  near  her ;  nor  mult  he  receive  any  thing  from 
the  hand  of  a  woman,  and  therefore  ftis  Isys  down  her 
alms  for  the  talapoin  to  take  up.  He  is  not  to  enjoy 
the  indulgence  of  riding  in  a  palanquin,  or  upon  an  ele- 
phant, or  a  horfe  ;  nor  muft  he  wear  rich  cloaths,  or  any 
colour  but  yellow ;  nor  cat  in  gold  or  filVer.  If  he 
laughs  aloud,  if  he  boafts  of  his  defccnt  or  learning,  or 
vilits  any  but  his  father,  inothcr,  brothers,  or  lifters,  they 
cftecm  it  criminal.  He  is  not  to  be  angry;  he  muft  not 
relurti  railing  for  railing,  nor  threaten  any  man ;  but 
muft  behave  with  the  greateft  decorum  and  modefty,  and 
in  his  lircfs  bediftinguifhcd  by  his  neatnefs. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  Siamefe  think  there  are 
nine  degrees  of  happinefs  or  miler-*  to  which  departed 
fouls  may  pafs ;  but  in  all  thefe  ftates  they  imagine  that 
they  are  born  and  die,  they  not  being  yet  arrived  at  their 
ultimate  happinefs  :  but  after  feveral  tranfmigrations,  in 
which  a  foul  has  performed  a  multitude  of  good  works, 
they  believe  that  it  ftiall  be  at  length  exalted  to  an 
unchangeable  ftate  of  felicity,  and,  being' Pxefnptcd  from 
future  tranfmigrations,  ftiall  enjoy  eternal  reft.  This  is 
properly  the  heaven  of  the  Indians ;  but  they  do  not 
imagine  that  any  fouls  will  be  eternally  punilhed  in  the 
difmal  abodes  appointed  for  the  c\\\  genii ;  but  fuppofe 
that  if  the  foul  be  never  fufficicntly  purified,  it  will  be 
deftined  to  an  eternal  tranfmigration. 

When  a  perfon  has  merited  this  ftate  of  endlefs  felicity, 
they  attribute  to  him  invincible  ftrength  of  body,  a  per- 
fect (kill  in  all  fcienccs,  and  think  he  will  become  a  moft 


perfedl  preacher  of  rightcoufiiefs ;  after  which  they 
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■  he  is  taken  out  of  their  fig^it,  like  a  fpark  that  is  loft 
in   air ;  and  to  the  memory  of  thefe  iinaginary  perfect 

■  men  they  dedicate  their  temples.  But  the  perion  -who 
they  fiippofe  has  furpafied  a!!  the  men  that  ever  lived  in 
holiiiefs,    and  whom    they  thertfbre  worfliip  with   the 

■  higheft  devotion,  is  Sommona  Codom.  Sommona  fifini- 
fies  a  talnpoin  of  the  woods,  and  Codom  is  his  proper 

•name.  The  books  of  the  ta'apoins  fav,  that  he  was  tha 
•fon  of  the  king  of  Ceylon,  and'  not  only  bellowed-  all  his 
■eflite  in  charity,  but  pulling  out  his  eyes,  and  killing 
his  wife  and  children,  gave  them  to  the  talapciiis  for 
'food.  They  alio  imagine,  that  before  his  entrance  into 
the  rtate  of  blifs,  he  acquired  a  prodigious  ilrength  6f 
body,  and  had  the  power  of  v/orking  miracles,  being 
able  to  enlarge  his  body  to  what  fize  he  pleafed,  and 
-  then  reduce  it  to  fo  fmaJl  a  point  as  to  become  invifible. 
They  fay  he  had  two  principal  difciples,  \vhofe  images 
they  place  behind  his  on  their  altars ;  thefe  are  of  a  much 
inferior -fize ;  he  that  is  placed  on  his  rigirt-tahdk  called 
Pia  Mogla,  and  he  on  Iris  left  Pra  Scar aboiit ;  and  be- 
hind them,  onthe  fame  aljar,  thev  place  other  images, 
reprefenting  the  officers  of'SoimrRona  Codom's  palace. 
They  pretend  that  Pra  Mogla,  at  the  denre  of  the  evil 
genii,  overturned  the  edrSi,  ahd  took  hell'- flrb' into  the 

■  hoHowof  his  hand,  in  ofd^r  to'extinguift\  ff ; 'b^iSt  tind- 
"  irig-it  otrt  of  his  power,  he'prayed  to  Sonlmona  Godom- 
'to  put  it  but ;  b'.;t  he  deniedlnin,  from  the  apprehenftfl^i 

that  nrankind  would  abound  in  wickednefs'  if  the  dread 
of  this  punidiment  was  removed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  whatever  powigr  they  prefcribe  to 
Sommona  Codom,  they  iirtagine  he  exercifesit  drily  over 
the  Siam.ere,  without  intei'ferihg  with  the^roWerris  of  other 
nations,  and  that  every  kingdom  has  its  peculiar  deit}'. 
It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  they  do  not  ccnlicer  Sommona 
Codom  as  the  perfon  who  firft  infiituted  their  religion, 
but  that  he  rellored  it  after  mankind  had  forfaken  thofc 
-jM^ks  wkhich  were  originally  enjoined  tliem. 

One  of  the  mod  extraordinary  particulars  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Siamefe  is  their  believing  that  all  religions 
are  good ;  and  that  though  they  are  extremely  tenacious 
of  the  principles  of  their  own,  they  allow  an  unbourKle<l 
indulgence  to  others  :  but  of  this  fpirit  of  toleration  we 
fhall  give  a  more  full  and  particular  account  in  treating 
of  the  Gentoos  of  ludia. 

We  Ihall  conclude  this  feflion  with  obferving,  that 
how  extravagant  foever  the  doftrine  of  the  tranfmigra- 
tion  of  fouls  may  appear,  it  is  attended  with'feveral  can- 
fequfences  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  virtue.  The  pro- 
hibition of  eating  animal  food  is  in  that  climate  whole- 
fome  advice,  and  its  creating  a  horror  at  the  fight  of  blood 
rnakcs  tliem  tender  of  fliedding  it.  I'lie  aiTurance  that 
'  they  fhall  fom.e  time  revive  in  a  happier  ftate  is  a  great 
fupportto  the  Indians  under  any  calaniity,  and  lefiens 
the  dread  of  their  difiblution  ;  hence  the  eunuchs,  v/no 
there  confider  themfelves  as  the  mod  unhappy  of  man- 
kind, are  extremehy  fond  of  this  doclriite. 
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SECT.     XII. 

Of  the  Trade  of  Si  am  in  general ;  now  engrojted  by  the  King. 
An  Account  of  the  EngUJh  Setf!e?nent  at  Mcrjee,  and  the 
Trade  carried  on  hy  the  Dutch  at  Simn.  The  tkifl  of  the 
Skimefe  in  mecha'iic  Arts,  and  of  the  Coiyis.,  ^'eights-, 
and  Meafurcs  of  Siam, 

TH  E  liberty  of  commerce  which  was  formerly  grant- 
ed to  Siam  invited  great  numbers  of  foreigners  to 
fettle  among  them ;  every  nation  was  poflefied  of  a  different 
quarter  of  the  cit}',  and  had  a  chief -or  conful  of  their  own 
choofutg,  and  a  perfon  appointed  by  the  king  to  tranfaci 
affairs  with  him  ;  but  nothing  of  confcquence  was  deter- 
mined without  the  prime  miniller.  The  Mahometans  of 
the  Mogul's  dominions  had  formerly  the  beft  eflabliflt- 
ment  here,  one  of  the  minifters  being  of  that  religion  : 
the  ^irincipal  offices  and  govemmenrs  were  in  their 
'hands,  and  tlie  king  caufed  feveral  mofques  to  be  ereiled 
at  his  ov.n  expence :  the  Siamefe  who  embraced  th.e 
religion  of  Mahomet  were  alio  exempted  from  the  fix 
months  perfonal  fervice;  but  this  minifter  falling  into 
.ilifgrace,  the  credit  of  thofe  of  his  religion  funk  w^th 


him,  and  all  Mahometans  were  turned  out  of  thc'r  em 
ployments;  but  they  are  lliil  allowed  their  molqixs  and 
the  excrcife  ot  their  religion.  It  is  computed  that  there 
are  now  about  f^ur  thoufand  Maliometans  at  Siam,  and 
as  many  Ind.an  Porti.guef.-,  or  of  the  mixed  breed,  which 
are  veiy  numerous  on  all  the  Indian  coafrs.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Chmefe  are  at  leaft  equal  to  the  others,  and 
there  ^re  about  a^  many  Malayans  :  befides,  there  ?rt 
fome  of  other  nations;  but  fince  the  king  has  en^rofTcd 
^he  foreign  trade,  the  richtft  merchants  have  retired" from 

Moft  partof  the  trade  of  Siam  is  ene;rcfrcd  bv  the  V  \m 
who  even  deicends  fo  ]ow  as  to  felf  goods  by  retail  in' 
iho»«  by  his  faclors. '  Thus  he  fells  to  his  lubiecls  all 
the.r  cotton  cloths,  wbJch  is  the  common  wear  of  the 
people.  He  claims  all  the  ore  in  the  mines,  and  fells  it 
to  foreigners.  His  fubjeAs  are  obliged  to  fell  him  all 
their  ivory  and  arrack,  which  he  likcwife  difpofes  of  to 
foreigners.  Sapan-wood,  lead,  and  falt-oetre,  alfo  be- 
long to  him ;  and  fulp'hur,  g-un-powder,  and  arms  can 
only  be  had  at  the  king's  magazines.  He  fomdtimcs 
agrees  with  the  Dutch^'to  fell  them  ail  the  ilcins  and 
furs  the  country  affords  at  a  fet  price,  upon  which  his 
fubj^fts  are  obliged  to  fell  to  him  firft;  but  ambertjrls, 
-brown  fugar,  and  fugar-candy  the  merchants  may,  with- 
out'refrraint,  puichafc  of  his  lubjec'ts. 

•Formerly  a  thoufand  veiTcis,  at  lead,  annually  traded  to 
Siam,  yet  there  are  now  hardly  any  heiides  a  tow  Dutch 
bark-s,  for  none  csre  to  deal  with  the  king,  who  will  make 
his  own  terms ;  and  as  the  produce  of  the  country  is  not 
ve:^' confiderable,  and  foreigners  are  not  allowed  the  liberty 
of  trading  either  wirh  one  another,  or  with  the  na- 
tives, till  the  king  has  had  the  preference  of  all  the 
beft  m.erchandii.e,  it  is  not  very  advantageous  tradhl''T 
thither.  "  ° 

At  Merjee,  a  town  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tena- 
cerian,  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Siam,  were  for- 
merly fettled  a  confiderable  number  "of  Englilh  free  mer- 
chants. This  place  enjoys  a  good  harbour,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country  produces  rice,"timber  for  building,  tin, 
and  elephants  teeth,  in  which  the  above  merchants  drove 
a  confiderable  commerce,  till  they  were  ordered  from 
thence  by  the  old  Eall  India  company,  who  threatened 
the  king  of  Siam  witli  a  war  rf  he  continued  to  harbour 
them.  One  Weldcn  was  difpatched  to  Alerjee  with  this 
melf^ge,  who  added  the  outrageous  murder  of  fome  of 
the  Siamefe  to  the  infolence  with  which  he  provoked  the 
government.  Th.e' people  refolving  to  be  revenged  for 
this  barbarity,  lay  in  wait  for  'VVeldon  by  night  when  he 
was  afliore.  But  he  receiving  notice  of  their  defisn 
made  his  efcape  en  board  his  Ihip  ;  and  the  Siamefe 
miffing  him,  vented  their  fury  upon  all  the  Englifinnen, 
without  exception,  that  fell  into  their  hands.  "Seventy- 
fix  were  maffacred  in  this  manner,  andfcarce  twenty  efcapcd 
to  the  fhip.  Till  this  time  the  Englifn  had  been  greatly 
carciTed  by  the  Siamefe,  and  promoted  to  places  of  the 
hlgheft  trufb  in  the  government-,  one  was  advanced  to  be 
head  of  the  cuftoms  at  Tenacerian  and  Merjee,  and 
another  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  royal  navy  ; 
but  a  great  revolution  which  fell  out  at  this  time  in  the 
Siamefe  date,  and  the  jealoufies  of  the  Englifli  company, 
caufed  mod  of  the  Englifh  mercliants  to  diiperfe,  fome 
to  Fort  St.  George,  others  to  Bengal,  and  others  to 
Achen. 

The  Dutch  company  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  here 
in  tin,  lead,  elephants  teeth,  gum-hck,  and  deer  fkins. 
They  have  a  facfory  about  a  mile  below  the  city  of  Siam 
on  the  fide  of  the  river  :  the  factor's  houfe  is  extremely 
large,  beautiful,  and  drong  ;  the  lodging-rooms  are  date- 
ly,  and  the  warehoufes  fpacious,  and  dored  with  all  forts 
of  commodities.  It  was  fird  built  in  the  year  -1634,  and 
is  moated  round.  Mailet  obfervcs,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
lined  houfes  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Ead  India  cot^pany 
in  thefe  parts. 

Here  are  no  particular  handicraft  trades,  but  every 
man  underdands  fomething  of  all ;  for  gs  the  king  em- 
ploys half  his  fubjecls  in  any  bufuietstail$lrerently  for 
fix  months  in  the  year,"  (hould  any  perfon  be  perfeclly 
ignorant  of  what  he  is  fet  about,  he  would  fufler  the 
badinado.  On  the'  other  hand,  hone  drive  to  excel,  for 
fear  of  being  retained  in  the  king's  fervice  as  long  as  he 
3  !'v^*- 
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lives.  The  moft  dreadful  difcouragement  to  all  induflry 
is  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  which  will  not  permit 
a  man  to  enjoy  a  fortune,  fhoald  he  be  able  to  acquire 
it ;  for  whenever  he  is  thought  to  be  rich,  his  effects 
are  feized. 

The  ^iame^e  are  however  indifferent  carpenters  ;  they 
know  how  to  burn  bricks  and  make  the  hardeft  cements, 
and  are  not  unfkilful  in  mafonry.  They  are  (killed  in 
caftin'i'  metals,  and  in  covering  their  idols,  which  are 
monftrous  malles  of  brick  and  lime,  with  plates  of  gold, 
filver,  and  copper:  they  alfo  cover  the  hilts  of  fvvords 
and  daggers,  and  fome  of  the  king's  moveables,  with 
thefe  m"t;tals,  and  can  gild  a  veffel  tolerably  well. 

The  people  here  are  but  very  bad  forgemen  and  only 
make  ufe  of  caft  iron.  1  heir  horles  are  never  fliod,  and 
have  but  poor  faddlcs  and  furniture ;  for  they  have  not 
the  art  of  tanning  leather.  They  .make  a  little  ordinary 
cloth,  but  no  kinds  of  fluffs,  either  of  wool  or  filk  ;  and 
yet  they  embroider  very  well.  They  have  an  extravagant 
method  of  painting,  and,  like  the  Chinefe,  reprefent 
animals  that  never  had  any  exilknce,  and  give  men  the 
mofl  abfurd  and  hideous  proportions. 

The  moft  common  employment  of  the  people  is  fifh- 
ing,  and  thofe  who  have  money  follow  merchandize ; 
but  the  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  neglect  of  fuper- 
fluities  that  appear  very  remarkably  in  the  Siamefe, 
rcftrain  them  from  following  feveral  mechanic  arts  and 
employments  in  which  the  Europeans  buiy  themfelves. 

Their  retail  traders  in  fliops  and  markets  are  fo  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  honefty,  that  the  feller  hardly  counts 
the  money  he  receives,  or  the  buyer  the  goods  he  pur- 
chafes  bv  talc;  and  when  they  obfcrve  the  European  buy 
every  trifle  with  caution,  they  laugh  at  their  fuperabun- 
dant  care. 


Their  markets  begin  at  five  in  the  evening,  and  laft 
till  eip,ht  or  nine  at  night. 

Tiiey  have  but  one  fort  of  filver  coin,  called  a  tycal ; 
thefe  are  all  made  in  the  lame  fcim,  and  have  the  fame 
imprefuons,  but  fome  are  lefs  than  others  ;  'hey  are  of 
the  figure  of  a  cylinder,  and  have  a  {lamp  on  each  fide, 
vvith  odd  characters,  which  none  of  r.ur  travellers  have 
been  able  to  explain.  Thofe  on  one  fide  are  included  in 
a  ring,  and  thofe  on  the  other  in  the  figure  of  a  heart. 
The  tycal  is  worth  three  {hillings  and  three  half-pence. 
They  have  no  gold  or  copper  money,  the  former  is 
reckoned  among  their  merchantallw  commodities,  and  is 
twelve  times  the  value  of  filver. 

The  fhells  called  cowries,  or  what  we  call  black-moors 
teeth,  fer\e  to  purchafe  little  matters,  and  differ  in  their 
price  according  as  they  are  mere  or  lefs  plentiful ;  but 
their  value  at  Siam  is  generally  eight  hundred  for  a 
penny.  They  buy  mufiln  and  linen  by  the  piece,  and 
none  but  thofe  who  are  very  poor  buy  it  by  the  ken  or 
cubit.  They  have,  however,  a  fathom,  which  they  ufe 
in  building,  and  in  nieafuring  their  roads  and  canals  ; 
and  their  roads  are  marked  v.ith  a  flcne  at  the  end  of 
every  mile. 

For  grain  and  liquors  they  ufe  the  fliell  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  and  as  thefe  are  very  unequal,  they  meafure  their 
capacity  by  the  number  of  cowries  they  contain.  They 
have  likewife  a  kind  of  wicker  meafure,  called  a  fat,  with 
which  they  meafure  corn,  and  a  pitcher  for  liquids  ;  but 
there  being  no  ftandard  for  them,  the  buyer  fometimes 
meafures  their  capacity  by  his  cocoa-fhclls.  Their 
weights  are  no  more  certain  than  their  jneafures;  for 
thefe  are  ufually  pieces  of  money,  which  are  often 
lizht. 
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Of    the     Peninfula    of      MALACCA. 


SECT.     I. 

Of  the  Situallon  and  Extent  of  the  Peninfula.,  and  of  the  Ve- 
getables and  Animals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Malacca,  with 
fome  Account  of  its  Inhabitants. 

THIS  peninfula  fome  authors  fuppofe  to  have  been 
formerlv  joined  to  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  to  be 
the  Auica  Cherfonefus  of  Ptolomy.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  king-iom  of  Siam  Proper,  which  ex- 
tends into  the  peninfula,  the  fouthern  part  being  fub- 
je£t  to  the  king  of  Siam ;  on  the  weft  by  the  ftrcights 
of  its  own  name,  which  divide  it  from  Sumatra;  and  on 
the  eaft  and  fouth  by  the  Indian  fca.  It  extends  from 
about  the  fecond  to  about  the  eleventh  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  is  fiippofcd  to  be  about  four  hundred  and 
fixtv  miles  from  the  nortii-weft  to  the  fouth-caft. 

The  peninfula  of  Malacca  is  divided  into  feveral  petty 
kingdoms,  fome  of  which  are  tributary  to  the  king  of 
Siam,  and  others  are  independent  (tares. 

The  above  kingdoms,  which  are  fo  diminutive  as 
fcarcely  to  deferve  the  name,  arc  Malacca,  Jahore,  Sin- 
capour,  Parana,  Pahan,  Tringano,  Pera,  Qiieda,  and 
Ligor.  We  fliall  begin  with  the  kingdom  of  .Malacca, 
which  gives  name  to  the  peninfula,  and  is  fuuated  on  its 
fouthern  extremity. 

The  coafts  of  the  kingdom  of  Malacca  are  flat,  marfliy, 
and  unwholefome;  and  the  inland  part  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  mountains  and  defarts  that  produce  nothinj 
for  exportation  but  elephants  teeth,  a  little  tin,  and  few 
neccffarics  for  the  fubfiftance  of  the  inhabitants,  except 
what  is  planted  in  the  gardens,  and  fome  rice  and  peafe 
among  the  mountains.  The  people  are,  however,  daily 
fupplicd  with  provifions  from  Sumatra  and  Bengal ;  and 


all  the  wheat  is  brought  from  Java,  Cambodia,  and 
Siam. 

Befides  the  fruits  common  in  India,  they  have  the 
mangoftane,  a  delicious  fruit  nearly  rcfenibling  an  apple  ; 
the  rind  is  thick  and  red,  and  when  dried  is  a  good 
aftrlngent ;  its  kernels  refemble  cloves  of  garlic,  and  are 
of  an  agreeable  tafle,  but  very  cold. 

The  ramboflan  is  about  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  and  has 
a  tough  fkin  bcfet  with  capillaments,  within  which  is  a 
very  agreeable  pulp. 

The  durian  is  alfo  an  excellent  fruit ;  for  though  it 
har;  a  difajreeable  fmell,  it  is  grateful  to  the  palate  :  the 
rind  is  thick  and  yellow,  and  its  pulp  refcmbles  thick 
cream,  but  is  more  delicious.  It  is  cfteemcd  hot  and 
nourifliing  to  fuch  a  degree  as  lo  he  efteemed  a  provo- 
cative, and,  inftead  of  caufmg  a  furfeit,  it  fortifies  the 
ftomach. 

Here  is  alfo  plenty  of  cocoas,  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
fugar-canes,  and  mangoes,  particularly  a  fpccies  of  the 
latter  called  by  the  Dutch  a  (tinker,  from  its  being  very 
oftenfive  to  the  fmell  and  tafte.  Here  is  a  tree  called  the 
mourning-tree,  becaufe  its  flowers  clofe  in  the  night. 
The  pine  apples  of  this  country  are  efteemed  the  belt  in 
the  world,  and  are  befides  not  (o  apt  to  give  a  furfeit  as 
others.  There  is  alfo  plenty  of  aloes,  and  a  few  cinna- 
mon-trees ;  but  they  are  infeiior  to  thofe  of  Ceylon. 

There  are  here  tygers,  elephants,  wild  boars,  and 
plenty  of  fwine;  but  the  other  cattle  are  few,  and  be- 
ing generally  lean,  they  are  fupplicd  from  other  countries. 
They  have  wild  and  tame  fowl,  feveral  forts  of  game, 
and  plenty  of  fifh. 

The  inhabitants  both  of  the  kingdom  and  peninfula  of 
Malacca  are  called  Malayans,  and  are  very  tawny.  The 
men  go  naked,  except  wearing  a  piece  of  ftufF  round 
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their  waift,  to  hide  what  modefty  teaches  them  to  con- 
ceal, and  yet  they  adorn  themfelves  with  gold,  bracelets 
and  ear-rings,  let  with  precious  Hones.  The  women  wear' 
filk  (kirts,  which  are  fomctimes  embroidered  with  wold  ; 
and  have  long  hair,  which  thty  anoint  with  the  oil  of 
the  cocoa-nuts,  and  adorn  with  jewels.  1  hey  are  ex- 
tremely pioud,  and  demand  more  refpedt  than  other  In- 
dian women,  yet  are  laid  to  be  very  wanton. 

Some  authors  fay,  there  is  a  people  here  who  fleep 
moft  part  of  the  day,  and  do  all  their  bufincfs  by  night. 
Thefe  refemble  the  Europeans,  both  in  their  fliape  and 
complexion.  Their  hair  is  of  a  yellowifir  colour,  and 
their  feet  turn  inwards.  Thefe  are  probably  the  inland 
inhabitants,  called  by  captain  Hamilton  the  Monocaboes, 
which  are  much  whiter  than  the  Malayans  of  the  low- 
lands, and  are  efteemed  a  favagc  and  barbarous  paople  : 
their  greatclt  pleafure  is  faid  to  confilt  in  doing  mifchief 
to  their  neighbours ;  for  which  reafon  the  pealants  about 
the  city  of  Malacca  fow  all  their  grain  in  gardens,  in- 
clofed  with  hedges,  and  deep  ditches. 

The  Malayan  language  is  efteemed  the  fincfl:  in  all 
the  Indies,  where  it  is  at  lealt  as  common  as  the  French 
in  Europe.  It  is  very  eafily  acquired,  becaufc  it  has  no 
inflections  either  in  the  nouns  or  the  verbs.  This  ren- 
ders the  Malayans  well  known  in  the  Eaft,  though  their 
country  is  only  rich  on  account  of  their  commerce  with 
the  Chinefe.  A  diclionary  of  this  language  has  been  pub 
lilhed  in  London  by  captain  Bowry. 


SECT.      II. 

Of  the  City  of  Malacca  ;  its  being  taken  by  the  Portuguefe, 
and  the  Manner  in  zuhich  the  Dutch  made  themfelves 
Maflen  of  it.  A  Defription  of  the  City,  a?id  its  Inhabi- 
i»nts. 

TH  E  city  of  Malacca  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bay,  where  the  freights  of  Malacca  are  not  above 
three  leagues  broad  ;  and  though  the  oppofite  (hore  of 
Sumatra  be  very  low,  it  may  be  feen  from  thence  in  a 
clear  day  ;  the  lea  which  feparates  that  ifland  being  ge- 
nerally as  calm  as  a  pond,  except  when  ruffled  with 
fqualls  of  wind,  which  are  generally  very  violent,  but 
not  lafting.  It  is  fituated  in  two  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  one  hundred  degrees  eaft  longitude 
from  London  ;  and,  according  to  Martiniere,  is  three 
hundred  and  forty  Spanifh  leagues  from  Ceylon,  three 
hundred  and  eighty  from  China,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  from  Achen.  It  received  its  name  from  a  fugitive 
prince,  who,  after  being  expelled  by  the  kings  of  Sin- 
capora  and  Siani,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Saletes 
who  lived  by  fifhingon  the  coafl,  and  the  Malayans  who 
inhabited  the  mountains  ;  and,  by  their  afllflance,  plant- 
ed a  colony  here,  to  which  he  gave  the  nameof  Malakka, 
which  fignihes  the  wanderer. 

According  to  NieuhofF  it  was  founded  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who  difcovered  this  country  in  1509,  and  in 
151 1  Alphonfo  Albuquerque  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
city,  after  a  brave  rehltance,  and  plundered  it  of  effects 
to  the  value  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  pieces  of  eight ;  and,  not  contented  with  this 
booty,  had  the  cruelty  to  put  the  king  to  death.  This 
was  fo  relented  by  the  king  of  Siam,  and  the  other 
neighbouring  princes,  that  they  afterwards  took  the 
city  by  florm,  but  fufFered  the  Portuguefe  to  efcape  by 
fca.  They,  however,  afterwards  retook  it,  and  built 
the  caftie,  with  three  churches  and  a  chapel  within  the 
fort,  arid  one  without  ;  a  confiderable  number  of  mo- 
nafteries,  and  a  noble  college  for  the  jel'uits :  and  in 
their  time  the  inhabitants  were  faid  to  amount  to  twelve 
thoufand,  including  the  places  under  the  jurifdiftion  of 
the  city.  In  1606  the  Dutch,  fupported  by  the  forces  of 
the  king  of  Johore,  began  to  diilurb  the  Portuguefe  in 
jheir  pofleffion  ;  and,  after  thirty-five  years  of  continual 
Jjollilities,  took  it  from  them  in  164.1.  But' as  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  obtained  the  pofleffion  of  this  city 
Was  fomewhat  extraordinary,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a 
particular  accoui.t  of  this  event. 
15 


The  Dutch,  bemg  informed  that  great  difputes  had 
arilen  between  the  Portuguefe  inhabitants  and  the  king 
of  Johore,  immediately  conceived  hopes  of  reducing  it 
i;or  this  purpolc  thev  fitted  out  a  ftrong  fleet  at  Bata^via, 
for  the  ftreights  of  Malacca,  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
and-forces  on  board,  and  Ihuck  up  an  alliance  with  the 
king  ot  Johore,  ofteniive  and  defenfive,  as  long  as  the 
fun  and  moon  gave  light  to  the  world  ;  on  which  that 
prince  laid  iiege  to  the  fort  by  land  with  twenty  thou- 
(and  men,  while  the  Dutch  blocked  it  up  by  fea  ;  but 
finding  that  they  were  unable  to  take  it  by 'force,  and 
that  reducing  it  by  famine  would  take  up 'confiderable 
time,  they  had  recourfc  to  fraud.  Hearing  that  the 
governor  was  a  fordid  avaricious  fellow,  and  much 
hated  by  the  garrifon,  the  Dutch,  by  fecret  conveyance, 
tampered  with  him  by  letters  ;  offering  him  great 
wealth,  on  condition  of  his  contributing  towards  the 
redudion  of  the  fort.  At  length  the  prtce  was  fixed  ; 
eighty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  were  to  be  the  reward  of 
his  treachery  ;  he  was  to  be  fafely  carried  to  Batavia  in 
their  fleet,  and  be  made  a  free  denizen  of  that  city. 
Upon  this  he  fent  fecret  inftrucfions  to  the  Dutch  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  eafl  fide  of  the  fort,  and  then 
calling  a  council,  declared  he  had  a  mind  to  circumvent 
the  Dutch  by  fufFering  them  to  come  clofe  to  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  and  then  to  fire  brifkly  on  them  from  all 
quarters,  and  deflroy  them  at  once.  Accordingly  the 
Dutch  made  their  approaches  without  moleftation,  and 
even  placed  their  ladders.  The  garrifon  fent  melTage 
after  meiTage,  to  let  the  governor  know  the  danger  they 
were  ia  for  want  of  orders  to  fire,  and  to  make  a  fally 
as  was  agreed  in  council ;  but  he  delayed  till  the  Dutch, 
getting  into  the  fort,  drove  the  guard  from  the  eafl  gate, 
and,  opening  it,  received  the  reft  of  their  army ;  who 
were  no  fooner  entered,  than  they  gave  no  quarter  to  any 
that  were  in  arms,  and  marching  towards  the  governor's 
houfe,  where  he  thought  himfelf  fecure  by  the  treaty, 
they  bafely  murdered  him  to  fave  the  eighty  thoufand 
pieces  of  eight. 

The  city  of  Malacca  is  large,  populous,  and  encom- 
pafTed  with  a  ftone  vvall  and  baffions  ;  the  houfes  are 
clofe  built,  and  feveral  of  the  ftreets  are  handfome, 
fpacious,  and  planted  with  trees  on  both  fides.  Some 
of  the  houfes  are  of  flone,  but  they  are  principally  built 
of  bamboos.  The  Dutch  have  demolifhed  the  noble 
college  which  belonged  to  the  jefuits,  but  have  preferved 
the  church  belonfrino;  to  it  for  the  exercife  of  their  re- 
ligion  :  this  being  placed  on  the  top  of  a  hill  may  be 
feen  up  or  down  the  flreights  at  a  good  diftance,  and  a 
flag-ftafi  is  placed  on  the  fteeple,  on  which  a  flag  is 
hoifled  on  the  appearance  of  any  fliip.  Another  of  the 
churches,  which  had  the  name  of  Mifericordia,  they 
converted  into  a  magazine.  Near  the  church  on 
which  the  flag  is  fixed  is  a  fort,  which  commands  both 
the  town  and  road,  and  is  commonly  garrifoncd  by  two 
hundred  Europeans.  The  only  paflagc  to  it  is  by  a 
draw-bridge.  It  is  both  large  and  ftrong,  one-third  of 
its  walls  being  wafhed  by  the  fea,  and  the  reft  fecured 
by  the  river,  which  runs  through  a  deep  ditch.  The 
houfe  of  the  governor  is  both  beautiful  and  convenient  ; 
and  there  are  feveral  other  good  houfes  both  in  the  fort 
and  in  the  city.  The  harbour  being  one  of  the  befl  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  on  account  of  its  being  lafe  in  all 
feafons,  is  frequented  by  veflels  from  mofl  parts  of 
the  Indies.  While  it  was  in  the  pofleffion  of  th;  Por- 
tuguefe, it  was,  next  to  Ormus  and  Goa,  the  richcft  city 
in  the  Indies,  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  their  fhips 
from  China,  Japan,  the  Spice  Iflands,  &c.  as  well  as  a 
wreat  mart  for  gold  and  precious  flones.  Before  the 
IJutch  made  Batavia  the  emporium  of  their  trade,  it  was 
the  flaple  of  thefe  parts  for  all  the  rich  commodities  of 
Coroinandel,  Pegu,  Siam,  Banda,  the  Moluccas,  and 
all  the  neiKhbouring  countries  and  iflands,  and  was 
therefore  frequented  by  vafl  numbers  of  foreign  mer- 
chants :  but  now  it  has  no  great  trade  ;  yet  Mr.  Lockyer 
fays,  they  have  two  or  three  fhips  a  year  from  the  Eng- 
lifh  fettlemcnts  on  the  coaft  and  bay  of  Bengal  with 
opium,  flight  filks,  calicoes,  &c.  which  they  fell  here 
and  make  profitable  returns  in  long-pepper,  benjamin, 
canes,  rattans,  and  gold,  which  laft  is  had  here  at  reafon- 
U  u  •  ablo 
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able  rates  ■  but  this  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  connivance  i  others  lay  that  it  is  a  hundred  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  the  governor,  council,  and  fifcai,  whofe  bufine'.s  it  is  !  of  Malacca.  Before  the  building  of  tnis  iaft  city  Sin- 
to  prevent  it  :  however,  the  ordinary  charges  of  the  fort  '  capour  had  a  king  of  its  own  :    it  was  then  the  principal 


and  garrifon  are  faid  to  be  equal  to  the  profits  made  here 
by  the  Dutch. 

The  other  inhabitants  are  the  Chincfe,  Moors,  Por- 
tuguefe,  and  a  few  Americans.  The  belt  (hops  are  thole 
of^he  Chinefe  ;  thefe  are  well  flocked  with  the  produce 
of  their  own  country  :  there  are  three  or  four  great  Ma- 
hometan,merchants  ;  but  the  natives  live  very  meanly  in 
the  fuburbs.  They  refemble  thofe  of  Achen,  and  are 
very  negligent  in  their  affairs.  The  river  is  very  broad, 
and  at  high  water  is  brackifh  ;  but  is  frefli  at  low-water, 
■when  the  (bore  is  fo  muddy  that  there  is  no  landing. 
The  inhabitants  have  {tore  of  fowl,  filh,  fruit,  and  roots, 
but  there  is  little  pafturage. 

SECT.      III. 

0/  the  Kingdom  of  J  o  H  o  R  E. 

hi  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce.  Its  Inhabitants,  and  an 
Account  of  Johore  Lami,  the  C  ipital.  Of  the  Teiun  and 
Jfand  of  Simapora,  and  the  Johore  IJlands. 


TH  E  next  country  to  the  north  of  Malacca  is  the 
territory  of  the  king  of  Johore,  which  is  waflied 
both  on  the  eaft  and  weft  by  the  Indian  ocean,  and  is 
about  eighty  leagues  broad  and  one  hundred  in  length, 
from  the  town  of  Pcra  on  the  north  to  Point  Romano, 
the  fouthern  cape  of  all  the  continent  of  Aiw,  it  being 
fituated  in  one  degree  north  latitude. 

This  is  a  very  woody  country,  and  has  plenty  of 
lemons,  very  large  citrons,  pepper,  and  the  other  com- 
mon fruits  of  tne  Indies  ;  it  has  alfo  aquila-wood  and 
canes  :  the  country  likewilc  produces  gold,  tin,  and  ele- 
phants teeth  ;  and  among  the  cattle  are  buffaloes,  wild 
boars,  cows,  and  deer. 

The  common  people  wear  only  a  piece  of  fluff  hang- 
ing down  before,  but  thofe  in  better  circumflances  have 
calicoe  fliifts,  with  a  filk  head-band  and  girdle,  and  by 
their  fides  have  poniards  adorned  with  precious  flonts. 
They  paint  their  nails  yellow,  and  thofe  of  the  greateft 
quality  wear  them  longell;. 

The  people  who  inhabit  the  inland  part  of  the  coun- 
try live  chiefly  on  fago,  on  fruits  that  are  ripe  at  all 
feafons  of  the  year,  on  roots  of  which  they  have  great 
p'.enty,  and  on  poultry,  liut  thofe  who  live  on  the  fea- 
coaft  feed  chiefly  upon  fifli  and  licc  brought  thither  from 
Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Java. 

They  are  faid  to  be  naturally  brave,  but  lafcivious 
and  proud  ;  the  only  people  among  them  remarkable  for 
their  indurtry  are  the  Chinefe,  who  rcfide  in  their 
great  towns,  of  whom  there  are  fuppofed  to  be  about  one 
thoufand  families  fettled  in  the  Johore  dominions,  befidcs 
a  much  greater  number  who  carry  on  a  foreign  trade  viiih 
them. 

The  capital  of  this  kingdom,  which  is  called  Johore 
Lami,  is  fituated  on  a  river  ti\eiitv-one  leagues  fouth  of 
Malacca.  This  was  a  confiderable  city  before  it  was 
deltroyed  by  the  Pi>rtuguefe  in  1603,  when  the  king, 
being  driven  from  it,  built  another  city  in  1609  higher 
up  the  river,  which  he  called  Batufabar,  and  to  wliich 
the  Dutch  contributed  out  of  the  fpoils   they  had   taken 


trading  town  on  the  coaft,  on  accoi»nt  of  its  lying  in 
the  center  of  trade,  and  its  having  good  rivers  and  fafe 
harbours,  fo  conveniently  fituated,  that  all  winds  k'rve 
fhipping  to  come  in  and  go  out  of  them.  It  h.-.s  a 
mountain  of  the  fame  name,  which  produces  excellent 
diamonds.  The  foil  of  thi&  country  is  black  and  fat,  and 
the  woods  abound  in  timber  fit  for  maffs  and  for  build- 
ing. Lajge  beans  grow  wild,  and  are  not  inferior  to 
the  befl  in  Europe  ;  as  do  alfo  fugar-canes  of  a  prodigious 
lize. 

To  the  north  eafl  of  Cape  Romano  lie  the  Johore 
iPiands,  which  are  the  principal  of  thofe  on  the  eaftern 
coaft  :  theft:  arc  Pulo-Tingi,  Pulo-Aure,  Pulo-Pifang, 
Pulo-Timoun,  and  Linga  ;  which  Iaft,  Nieuhofi^  fays, 
abounds  with  fago,  but  lias  no  rice,  and  has  about  three 
thoufand  inhabitants  :  and  all  thefe  iflands  in  general  pro- 
duce goats,  poultry,  and  fome  fruit;  but  no  commodities 
proper  for  exportation. 

Pulo-Aure,  or  the  ifland  of  Aure,  is  inhabited  by 
Malayans,  who  piofefs  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and 
are  faid  to  form  a  kind  of  republic,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  captain,,  or  leader,  ot  their  own  choofing.  The 
ifland  abounds  with  refrefhments  of  every  kind,  and 
chiefly  confifts  of  five  or  fix  mountains,  in  which  are 
many  plantations  of  cocoa-trees.  It  is  extremely  popu- 
lous ;  fettlements  arc  difperfed  throu-h  the  country  ;  but 
the  married  women  and  maids  are  never  feen  abroad. 
Commodities  are  here  not  purchafed  with  money,  but 
with  iron,  with  which  the  inhabitants  make  military 
weapons  ;  and  more  efpecially  tools  for  building  houfes, 
and  tilling  the  ground.  They  have  canoes  formed  only 
of  three  pieces  of  wood,  and  have  the  characler  of  beins; 
an  humane,  friendly,  and  llncere  people,  remarkable  for 
their  honefty. 

Pulo-Timoun,  or  Timon,  borders  on  the  country 
of  Pahan,  and  is  the  fafeft  as  well  as  the  largeft  and 
higheft  of  all  the  Johore  iflands  ;  it  is  extremely  pleafant, 
its  mountains  being  covered  with  trees,  and  its  valleys 
watered  with  clear  Itreams.  It  produces  the  befl  betel, 
of  which  the  Javans  fetch  great  quantities. 

Pulo-Pifang,  or  the  ifland  of  Pifang,  is  three  leagues 
fouth-eafl  from  Timoun,  and  has  a  town  of  the  fame 
name,  where  there  is  good  anchoring.  The  ifland  is  well 
fupplied  with  lefrefliments  and  good  water. 


S  E  C  T.    IV. 

Of     F    A    T    A    K    A. 

[is  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce.  Its  Capital  of  the  fame 
hintJie  defcrihtd,  and  the  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants.  The 
Power  of  the  King,  and  the  Trade  carried  on  there. 

PATANA  is  fituated  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  guJph 
of  Siam,  and  had  once  an  Englifh  and  Dutch  fac- 
tory. It  abounds  with  wild  buffaloes,  and  is  about  fixty 
leagues  in  length.  It  is  governed  by  its  ov.'n  magiftrates, 
yet  pays  the  king  of  Siam  a  kind  of  annual  homage  by 
prcfenting  him  a  gold  flower  worth  fifty  crowns.  The 
port,  which  is  about  two  leagues  from  the  town,  had 
lormcrly  a  very  great  trade  ;  it  being  the  flaple  for  Surat 


fiom   the  Portuguefe  on  their  driving   them  out   of  the  I  Ciippinc,  and  carrying  on  a  confiderable  commerce  from 


country.  At  the  tntriincc  of  the  river  are  two  illands  in 
the  form  of  liigar-loavcs.  The  town  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  one  thirteen  hundred  paces  and  the  other  h\e 
hundred  in  compaA,  and  contains  about  four  thoufand 
fighting  men.  The  houfes,  whicli  are  built  along  the 
bank  ot  the  river,  are  of  free-llone,  railed  on  piles  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  and  have  a  noble  appearance. 

The  natives  are  a  mixture  of  Pagans  and  .Mahometans, 
who  are  fupplied  with  priefts  from  Sgrar.     '!  h^'ir  moi-,cv 


Goa,  Malabar,  Coroinande!,  China,  Tonquin,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Siam  ;  but  the  merchants,  finding  that  rob- 
bers and  murderers  were  under  no  reflraiiit,  turned  their 
trade  into  another  channel,  which  was  of  fingular  ad- 
vantage to  Batavia,  Siam,  and  Malacca. 

Patana  abounds  with  all  the  grain  and  fruits*  of  the 
Indies,  bei'idcs  fome  tranfplantcd  from  China,  and  each 
month  has  its  peculiar  fruit. 

Here  are  tyt^crs,  elephants,  apes,  wild  boars,  and  other 


is  a  gold  coin,  called  macy,  worth  about  three  fhiilinys  I  wild  and  tame  beafts,  fov.ds,  duck<:,  and  beautiful  tur- 
and  fix-pence  fterling,  and  a  coupang,  which  is  one  tie-doves  that  have  as  fine  colours  as  the  peacock  : 
quarter  ot   a  macy.  they  have  plenty  of  turtle,  oyfters,   and  craw-fifh.     The 

The  town  and  ifland  of  Sincapour,  or  Sinaporc,  are  apes  and  wild  boars  do  incredible  mifchief  to  the  fields; 
fituated  at  the  fouohermoll  ptiint  of  the  peiiinfuli,  and  the  inhabitants  therefore  kill  as  many  of  the  latter  as 
give  name  to  the  1  -uth-eaft  part  of  the  ilreights  of  Ma-  they  can  ;  but,  as  they  eat  no  fwine's  fiefh,  they  bury 
Jacca.       Nieuhofi"  Uji,    that  it  i*  twenty  lea^jies,    but  |  the  carcaf;s. 

The 


Pahan  and  Trancano. 
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The  town,  which  is  encompafTeu  on  tlie  land  fide  by 
bop;s,  is  abi'Lit  half  a  league  in  length,  but  is  narrow 
»nd  fortified  with  wooden  palifadoes  as  tall  as  the  main- 
ma({  of  a  fhip.  The  houfes  are  built  of  cane  and  wood. 
The  fuburbs,  which  are  alfo  long  and  narrow,  are 
watered  by  a  fine  ftream,  and  here  the  king  has  a  palace 
inclofed  with  palifadoes.  In  this  town  the  A'lahome- 
tans  have  ftateiy  mofques,  and  the  Gentoos  fevera! 
temples. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  of  a  fwarthy  com- 
plexion, well  (haped,  proud,  hut  obliging  to  their  friends; 
but  they  have  an  averfion  to  wine  and  ftrong  drink. 
They  have  as  rnany  wives  and  concubines  as  they  can 
maintain,  and  let  out  their  daughters  and  female  flaves 
to  foreigners  for  fo  much  a  mcnth  ;  and  by  this  infamous 
commerce  the  nobility  make  great  piolk. 

AccordinT  to  Nieuhoft",  the  kinir  is  able  to  brino; 
eighteen  thoufand  men  into  the  held  :  This  country  has 
mors  fiiips  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  The 
Chinefe  are  the  chief  manufadturers  and  traders  :  they 
bring  here  porcelain,  ftoves,  kettles,  lock-fmith's-ware, 
dry  and  falt-fifli,  calicoes.  Sec.  in  return  for  which  they 
receive  feveral  forts  of  wood,  cordage  made  of  cocoa- 
iiut-fiiells  ;  the  fkins  of  bufialoes,  oxen,  rabbits,  and 
hares;  cocoa-nut  oil,  rice,  green-peafe,  feveral  forts  of 
fruit,  and  edible  birds-nefts. 


SECT.    V. 

Of  the  Kingdoms  of  Pahan  and  Trangano. 

Their  Situation  and  Produce.     'The  Capitals  of  thofe  Countries 
d'fcribcd. 

PAHAN,  which  is  fituated  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  north-eaft  of  Malacca,  is  the  capital  of  a  king- 
dom to  the  fouth  of  Parana,  fituated  twelve  miles  up  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  which  has  a  pretty  large  ifland 
at  its  mouth  that  divides  it  into  two  channels.  This 
river  is  a  mile  broad,  but  fo  full  of  fhoals  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult, even  at  high  water,  for  a  fhip  of  thirty  tons  bur- 
then to  get  up  to  the  town.  This  river,  in  which  there 
is  abundance  of  gold-dufl-,  wafhes  the  foot  of  Malacca- 
hill,  and  along  the  fides  of  it  pepper  is  planted,  for  ex- 
portation. The  country  on  its  banks  is  low,  woody, 
and  ftored  with  wild  game  and  fruits,  and  in  the  river 
and  the  fea  are  excellent  filh,  but  the  air  is  not  reckoned 
very  healthful. 

The  nobility  alone  live  in  the  city  of  Pahan,  and  the 
common  people  in  the  fuburbs  ;  the  city  is  therefore 
very  fmall,  and  is  furrounded  with  a  fence  formed  of 
the  trunks  of  trees  joined  together  about  four  fathoms 
high,  and  has  a  baftion  at  each  corner;  the  flreets,  being 
hedged  in  with  reeds,  and  planted  with  cocoas  and  other 
trees,  refenible  fo  many  gardens.  The  houfes  are  gene- 
rally built  of  reeds  and  ilravvr,  but  the  king's  palace  is  of 
V/ood. 

Captain  Kamilton  informs  us,  that  the  king  earneftly 
cxprciled  his  dehre  that  the  Englifh  would  fettle  there  ; 
and  told  him,  that  Pahan  might  be  made  a  place  of  great 
trade,  were  there  fhipping  to  carry  off  the  pepper  and 
tin  which  his  country  could  furnilh  ;  adding,  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  would  be  fufHcient  to  curb  his  own 
rebellious  fubjeiils  and  their  allies  the  Bougies;  but  that 
none  in  that  country  ever  put  themlelves  under  the  pro- 
tedlion  of  the  Dutch,  who  would  not  be  glad  to  fhaite  it 
oft  again. 

The  next  country  to  this  Is  Trangano,  which  is  ex- 
tremely pleafant  and  heahhful,  and  aftords  a  fine  land- 
fcape  from  the  fea.  The  hills,  which  gently  rife,  and 
r.re  of  a  moderate  height,  are  covered  with  ever-grcens 
that  bear  a  variety  of  delicious  fruits,  asdurions,  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  mangoftans,  ramboftans,  mangoes,  and 
Ictchses  ;  and  in  the  valleys  are  corn,  pulfe,  and  fugar- 
canes  ;  but  the  Malayans,  being  too  lazy  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  this  is  pciformed  by  the  Chinefe.  The  coun- 
try alfo  produces  pepper  and  gold,  which  are  chiefly  cx- 
poited  by  the  Chinefe. 

The  fined  fi;h  come  from  the  neighbouring  feas  inti 
its  river,    and   are  caught  in   the  months  of  July   anO 


Augufl:  but  from  Oaober  to  March  the  river  is  fhut  up 
by  a  bar  formed  by  the  impctnofity  of  the  E;reat  feas, 
which  the  north-eaft  monfoons  produce  near  tliat  fhore! 
Their  poultry  are  large,  plump,  and  fweet ;  but  beef  is 
fcarce,  except  that  of  the  bufialoe,  of  which  there  is 
plenty. 

The  city  of  Trangano,  in  which  the  kino;  of  the 
country  refides,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fide  of  the 
above-mentioned  river  near  the  fea.  The  houfes,  which 
amount  to  about  a  thoufand,  are  not  formed  into  regular 
ilreets,  but  fcattered  ten  or  twenty  in  a  place  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  each  other,  fqrming  many  feparate  villas. 
Above  half  of  the  inhabitants  arc  Chinefe,  who  trade  to 
feveral  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 


SECT.     VI. 

Of?  ERA,  the  I/Iand?VLODlKCUlt!G,  QuE■DA^a^dLIGORi 

Their  Situation,  Produce,  and  the  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants. 

PERA,  or  Perach,  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay- 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles  north-weft  of 
iMalacca,  in  four  degrees  forty  minutes  north  latitude, 
and  one  hundred  and  two  degrees  ten  minutes  eaft  lon- 
gitude from  London,  near  a  river  that  difchaiges  itfelf 
into  the  ftreights  of  Malacca.  This  is  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  and  abounds  with  more 
tin  than  any  country  in  India.  It  has  very  hio;h  moun- 
tains, thick  woods,  and  frightful  defarts,  which  abound 
with  rhinocerofes,  wild  elephants,  buffaloes,  tvgersj 
and  lerpents ;  and  the  rivers  are  infefted  by  crocoiTiles. 
According  to  captain  Hamilton  this  is  properly  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Johore  ;  but  the  government,  when  he 
was  there,  was  a  kind  of  anarchy ;  and  the  people,  wha 
are  Mahometans^  are  fo  untraitable,  treacherous,  and 
barbarous,  that  no  European  nation  can  keep  a  faSory 
there  with  fafetv,  as  the  Dutch  experienced  v/hen  they 
fettled  a  faflory  and  erected  a  fort  at  Pulodingding,  an 
ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pera^  but  were  all 
cut  off. 

According  to  Dampier  and  NieuhofF,  this  ifland  is 
mountainous,  and  well  fupplied  with  fprings  of  water. 
It  has  large  timber,  and  trees  proper  for  mafis  and  fail- 
yards.  Thefe  trees  are  tall,  and  have  a  red  wood,  valued 
for  its  beauty  by  the  Indians,  who  make  curious  works  of 
it.  The  ifland  has  feveral  good  bays,  excellent  water, 
and  plenty  of  fowl  and  fifti,  particularly  turtle,  and  a 
Imall  fort  of  very  good  oyfters,  which  often  hang  in 
clufters  to  the  branches  of  trees  that  grow  by  the  fides  of 
the  water.  Here  are  likewife  many  wild  boars,  that  Avim 
hirher  from  the  neighbouring  continent  to  feed  on  the 
roots  ;  but  the  coaft  is  infefted  with  a  venomous  flat 
nfh,  called  a  fea-qualm,  that  is  dangerous  to  thofe  of 
the  inhabitants  who  vvafh  in  the  fea,  by  caufinf^  inflam- 
mations wherever  they  touch  :  they  are  about  the  fize  of 
a  common  plate  ;  their  flefh  is  foft  like  a  jelly,  on  their 
backs  are  red  and  purple  fpots,  and  there  are  eight  teats 
on  their  bellies. 

Queda,  or  Keda,  is  a  fea-port  tov.'n,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  Parana,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Penin- 
lula,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  country  which  has  alfo  the 
title  of  a  kingdom  ;  but  its  territory  is  fmall,  and  the 
people  poor.  It  is  fituated  in  a  good  foil,  watered'  by 
leveral  brooks  that  come  from  a  navigable  river,  faid  to 
abound  with  crocodiles.  The  poor,  proud,  and  beg* 
garly  king,  fays  captain  Hamilton,  never  fails  to  vilit 
foreign  merchants  as  foon  as  they  arrive  in  this  port, 
and  expciEts  prcfcnts  from  them  wh  n  they  repay  his 
viU:;  jn  return  for  which  his  majefty  will  honour  the 
foreigners  with  a  feat  near  his  fatred  pcrfon.  and  chew- 
ing a  little  betel  put  it  out  of  his  mouth  on  a  little  gold 
fiucer,  which  his  page  hands  to  the  foreigner,  who  nu  ft 
take  it  with  all  poffible  refpect,  and  chew  the  roval 
morfel  after  him,  for  the  refufal  would  be  attended  with 
danger. 

Lignr,  the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  fame  name,  is 
fituated  in  one  hundred  degrees  twenty- five  minutes  er.ft 
longitude  from  London,  and  in  cigiit  degrees  north 
latitude.     It  is  fubjccl  to  Siam.     On  the  coaft  is  a  fmall 
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ifland  alfo  called  Ltgor.  The  Dutch  have  a  faftory 
here  that  carries  on  a  confiderahle  trade  in  tin  and  pep- 
per ;  the  country  producing  abundance  of  the  former, 
ail  of  v/hich  they   engrofs  to  themfclves.     The  town, 


AvA^ 


which  is  fituated  about  two  miles  above  the  fa£lory,  is 
built  of  bamboos  and  thatched  with  reeds,  and  has  many 
Pagan  temples  with  lofty  and  flender  fteeples. 


CHAP.      XXI. 

Of  the  Empire  of  AVA,   including  PEGU,  AR  AC  AN,  and  T  I  PR  A. 


SECT.    I. 

Its  Situation  and  Boundaries  :  the  Manner  in  which  Pegu 
■was  ruined  and  rendered  fuhjeEi  to  the  King  of  Ava.  A 
Jhort  Description  of  the  Cities  of  Pegu  and  Syriam. 

THE  empire  of  Ava  is  placed  by  Monfieur  de  Lide 
between  the  latitude  of  fifteen  and  twenty-eight 
decrees  north,  and  is  bounded  by  Tibet  on  the  north, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdoms  of  Laos  and  Siam,  on  the 
welt  by  Bengal  and  its  gulph,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Indian  fea. 

The  greateft  part  of  this  territory  was  formerly  pof- 
feffcJ  by  the  king  of  Pegu  ;  but  that  monarchy  has  been 
dellroyed  by  two  powerful  kings  of  Ava  and  Siam  ;  the 
former  of  whom  is  abfolute  fovereign  both  of  Ava  and 
Pegu,  and  has  fcveral  of  the  neighbouring  ftates  tribu- 
tary to  him. 

Thofc  who  have  travelled  through  the  Eaft  give  but 
little  information  about  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  though 
they  pretend  it  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  France.  They 
only  obferve,  that  the  immcnfe  riches  of  the  king  appear 
in  the  fplcndor  of  his  palace,  which,  though  of  vaft  ex- 
tent, is  for  the  moft  part  adorned  with  gilding. 

Whatever  is  related  by  hiftorians  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pegu  is  drawn  from  Gafpar  Balbi,  a  rich  Venetian 
merchant,  who  traded  thither  in  J576  ;  and  fuppofing 
him  endowed  with  ever  I'o  great  a  portion  of  judgment 
and  veracity,  his  account  of  that  country  can  give  but 
little  idea  of  its  prcfent  ftate  :  we  fhall  therefore  take  our 
account  of  Pegu  chiefly  from  captain  Hamilton,  who 
vifited  that  kingdom,  and  became  inftruftcd  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  partly  by  the  inhabitants  themfelves, 
and  partly  by  the  informations  he  obtained  from  fomc  of 
the  Englifli  company  at  Fort  St.  George  who  traded 
thither.  The  caufe  which  'produced  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pegu,  with  Martavan,  and  fome  others  un- 
der its  dominion,  was  told  to  Mr.  Hamilton  by  fome 
Peguans,  in  feveral  difcourfcs  he  had  with  them  on  that 
fubjea. 

A  ilriiEt  friendfhip  for  a  long  time  fubfiftcd  between 
the  kings  and  fubjcfls  of  Pegu  and  Siam,  who  being 
next  neighbours,  carried  on  a  great  trade  with  eacli 
other,  till  the  fixtcenih  century  :  but  a  Pegu  vcflL-l  be- 
ing at  Siam,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  when  rea- 
dy^to  depart,  anchored  one  evening  near  a  fmall  temple 
atfinv  miles  below  the  city,  when  the  mafter  and  fomc 
of  the  crew  going  there  to  worfhip,  faw  a  little  well- 
carved  image  of  the  god  Sanifay,  and  finding  the  tala- 
poins  negligent,  ftolc  that  idol,  and  carried  it  to  Pegu. 
Thofc  prielts  mifling  the  little  idol,  lamented  their  lofs 
to  all  the  neighbouring  talapoins,  and  by  their  advice 
carried  their  complaints  to  the  king  of  Siam;  and  there 
happening  to  be  a  fcarcity  of  corn  that  year,  the  cala 
mity  was  imputed  by  the  priefts  to  the  lofs  of  the  god 
Samfay.  'I"he  king  of  Siam  now  fent  an  cmbalTy  to  his 
brother  of  Pegu,  dcfning  the  rellitution  of  the  image, 
whofe  abfence  had  been  attended  with  fuch  fatal  con- 
fequences  :  but  the  king  of  Pegu  rtfufing  to  comjily  with 
his  requcll,  a  bloody  war  enfned  between  tiie  two  king- 
doms, in  which  the  king  of  Siam  ravaged  the  country, 
and  annexed  the  inland  countries  of  Pegu  to  his  own 
dominions. 

The  king  of  Pegu,  in  thia  diftrefs,  invited   the   Por- 
tugucfe  to  his  afliftance,  whole  name  began  to  be  dread- 


ed in  India,  and  by  the  great  encouragement  he  gave 
them,  got  about  one  thoufand  volunteers  into  his  itt- 
vice  :  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  being  then  unknown  in  thofc 
parts,  they  fpread  terror  wherever  they  came,  and  drove 
the  Siamefe  out  of  the  country.  The  king  ot  Pegu  then 
made  one  Thoma  Pereyra,  a  Portuguefe,  general  in 
chief  of  all  his  forces,  and  fettled  his  court  at  Martavan, 
near  the  borders  of  Siam,  to  be  ready  on  all  occafions  to 
repel  the  Siamefe  troops. 

Though  the  Portuguefe,  by  their  infolence,  now  ren- 
dered themfelves  hated  by  people  of  all  ranks,  Tho- 
ma Pereyra  was  the  favourite  at  court ;  he  had  elephants 
of  ftate,  and  a  guard  of  his  own  countrymen  to  attend 
him.  One  day,  as  he  was  coming  with  great  Itate  from 
the  palace,  liding  on  a  large  elephant,  he  chanced  to 
hear  mufic  in  a  burgher's  houfe,  whofe  daughter,  a  very 
beautiful  virgin,  had  been  married  to  a  young  man  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  general  went  to  the  houfe,  wifli- 
ed  them  joy,  and  defired  to  fee  the  bride.  The  parents 
took  the  general's  vifit  for  a  great  honour,  and  brought 
their  daughter  to  the  elephant's  fide,  when  being  (truck 
with  her  beauty,  he  had  the  villainy  to  order  his  guards 
to  feize  her,  and  carry  her  to  his  houfe. 

The  general's  orders  were  but  too  readily  obeyed,  and 
the  bridegroom  not  being  able  to  endure  his  lofs,  cut 
his  own  throat;  the  difconfolate  parents  of  their  injured 
children,  rent  their  tloaths,  and  ran  towards  the  king's 
palace  uttering  their  lamentations,  and  imploring  their 
gods  and  countrymen  to  revenge  them  on  the  infolcnt 
Portuguefe,  the  oppreflbrs  of  their  country.  The  ftreets 
were  foon  unable  to  contain  the  crowds  with  which  they 
were  filled,  and  the  noife  they  made  reaching  the  king's 
ear,  he  fent  to  know  the  caufe  of  the  tumult,  and  being 
informed,  let  the  people  know  that  he  would  punifh  the 
criminal.  He  accordingly  fent  for  the  general ;  but  he 
being  employed  in  ravifhing  the  unhappy  bride,  cxcufed 
himfelf,  by  pretending  to  be  (o  much  indifpofed,  as  to 
be  unable  to  wait  on  his  majefty. 

The  king,  exafperated  at  this  anfwer,  in  the  firft  tran- 
fport  of  his  rage,  ordered  the  whole  city  to  take  arms, 
and  make  a  general  maffacre  of  the  Portuguefe,  wherc- 
ever  they  could  be  found.  And  this  cruel  order  was  fo 
fpeedily  executed,  that  in  a  few  hours  all  the  Portuguei'e 
were  llaughtered,  except  the  criminal,  who  being  takea 
alive,  was  made  fait  by  the  heels  to  an  elephant's  foot, 
and  was  thus  drarfoed  through  the  ftreets,  till  the  flefii 
was  torn  from  his  bones.  Three  Portucrucfe  alone  were 
faved;  thefe  were  accidentally  in  the  fuburbs  near  the  ri- 
ver, and  hiding  themfelves  till  night,  made  their  efcapc 
in  a  fmall  boat,  and  coafting  along  the  fhorc,  lived  on 
what  they  found  among  the  rocks,  and  in  the  woods, 
and  at  length  arrived  at  Klalacca. 

Both  thefe  kingdoms  being  extremely  weakened  and 
exhaufted  by  thefe  wars,  ful'pended  all  acts  of  hoilility, 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  feventecth  century,  when 
the  king  of  Siam  again  invading  Pegu,  conquered  fe- 
veral provinces  tributary  to  that  kingdom.  The  king 
of  Pegu,  now  finding  his  forces  unable  to  protect  his 
more  immediate  dominions,  called  for  the  affiltance  of 
the  king  of  Ava,  whofe  dominions  layabout  five  hundretl 
miles  up  the  ri\cT.  He  complied  with  the  invitation,  and 
drove  the  Siamefe  from  their  new  conquefts ;  but  after- 
wards perceiving  the  want  of  difcipline  among  the  Pe- 
guan  forces,  he  nuitdercd  the  king,  whom  he  came  to 
protcift ;  broke  the  Peguan  army,  and  feized  the  king- 
dom of  Pegu;  and  ruined  its  capital. 

They 
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The  anciciU  citv  of  Pegu  (lands  about  forty  miles  to 
the-  eaftvvarJ  of  Syriam,  and  was  once  the  feat  of  many 
great  and  puiflant  monarchs,  who  made  a  diftinguifhed 
Jigure  in  th^  t.ili  ;  but  now  its  glory  is  laid  in  the  duft  ; 
for  not  a  twentieth  part  of  it  is  inhabited,  and  its  few  in- 
habitants are  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  pebplc.  The 
ditches  that  furrounded  the  city,  which  are  now  dry, 
and  bear  good  corn,  fhew  that  few  cities  in  the  world  ex- 
ceeded it  in  magnitude,  for  they  are  computed  to  be  fix 
cr  feven  leagues  round. 

The  citv  of  Syriam  is  built  on  a  rifing  ground  ne:r  the 
fide  of  Pegu  river,  about  fix  leagues  from  the  bar,  and 
is  encompaffed  with  a  wall  formed  of  (lone  without 
mortar.  The  governor,  who  is  generally  a  perfon  cf 
the  royal  blood,  refides  in  it.  The  fubutbs  are  how- 
.cver  four  times  bigger  than  the  city.  It  was  many 
years  in  the  pofTetfion  of  the  Portuguefe,  till  their  info- 
lence  and  pride  obliged  the  government  to  drive  them 
from  it. 


SEC 
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Of  the  Produce  of  the  Country  ;  the  Perfons,  Drefs,  Cufenis, 
and  Alunnaf  of  the  Inhcditatits  j  particularly  the  Fcrm  of 
Marrying  a  P(gu  JVoman  to  an  European  ;  the  annual  Ce- 
rcmoiry  of  firing  Sky-rockets  of  a  prodigious  Size,'  The 
Difeafes  to  -ujhith  the  People  are  liable, 

THIS  country  is  very  fruitful  in  corn,  excellent 
pulfe  of  feveral  forts,  fruits  and  roots,  and  pro- 
duces timber  for  building,  elephants  teeth,  iron,  faid 
to  be  of  fo  hard  a  nature  as  to  be  a  kind  of  natural  fteej, 
tin,  lead,  oil  of  earth,  wood  oil,  the  beft  rubies  in  the 
world,  finall  diamonds,  amethyfts,  fapphires,  and  other 
precious  flones ;  bees-wax,  Iticlc-laclc,  and  abundajice 
of  faltpetre.  Wild  game  of  all  forts  is  extremely  plen- 
tiful, and  captain  Ham.ilton  fays,  that  deer  are  fo  nu- 
merous, that  he  bought  one  for  a  groat ;  but  though  they 
arc  very  flefhv  they  arc  not  fat.  They  have  fvvine's  flefli, 
plenty  of  good  poultrv,  and  many  forts  of  excellent 
£fh. 

The  Peguans  fufFer  their  hair  to  grow  very  long,  and 
tie  it  on  the  top  of  their  heads  with  a  cotton  ribbon  wrap- 
ped round  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  (lands  up  in  the  form 
of  a  fp:re.  They  wear  a  garment  fo  thin  that  the  (kin  is 
cafily  feen  through  it,  and  have  a  large  frarf  about  their 
loins,  which  reaches  to  their  ancles,  but  they  wear  neither 
ftocicings  nor  fhccs. 

The  natives  of  Ava  are  diftinguiflied  from  the  Peguans 
by  making  tigures  on  their  ficins,  by  pricking  them  with 
a  bodkin,  and  rubbing  them  over  with  charcoal.  This 
the  Peguans  are  not  allowed  to  perform.  The  men  are 
generally  plump,  well  fhapcd,  and  have  good  features  ; 
but  are  of  an  olive  complexion. 

The  v/omen  are  much  furcr  than  the  men  ;  they  are 
alfo  well  fhaped,  and  have  commonly  pretty  round  faces, 
but  are  fmall  of  ftaturc.  Their  head-drefs  is  their  own 
black  hair  tied  up  behind,  and  when  they  go  abroad  they 
wear  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  loofe  on  the  top  of  their  heads. 
'I'hcy  wear  a  cotton  or  liik  frock,  which  ("us  clofe  to 
their  bodies  and  arms,  and  reaches  half  way  down  the 
thigh  ;  under  it  a  fcnrf  which  comes  four  times  round 
their  waitV,  and  hangs  almoft  to  the  ancle,  but  is  fo  con- 
trived, that  at  every  (Icp  they  take  it  (hews  the  right  leg, 
and  part  of  the  thigh.  This  part  of  their  drefs  is  very 
ancient,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  contrived  by  a  queen 
of  the  country,  who,  grieved  to  fee  the  men  fo  addifted 
to  an  unnatural  vice,  as  to  neglect  the  ladies,  contrived 
this  habit  to  raife  defire,  and  incite  them  to  place 
their  a(ieciions  on  proper  obje£ls.  The  queen  had  the 
pleafure  of  feeing,  that  this  expedient  had  the  defired 
efieft,  and  now  the  odious  vice  of  fodomy  is  hardly  known 
in  thiit  country. 

The  women  are  extremely  courteous  and  kind  to  flran- 
gers,  and  are  particularly  fond  of  marrving  Europeans. 
Hence  mofV  cf  the  foreigners  who  trade  thither,  marry 
one  of  thefe  v/omen,  for  the  time  they  (lay.  .*^fter  the 
parties  are  agreed,  the  bride's  parents,  or  her  nearefl  re- 
lations, invite  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  the  friends 
of  each  to  a  feaft,  and  when  it  is  over,  the  father,  or 
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briae-man,  afks  them  both  if  they  are  jviiiiag  to  cohabit 
together  as  man  and  v.'ife,  and  both  givnig  their  con- 
fent,  they  are  declared  lawfully  married,  if  the  bride- 
groom has  a  houfc,  he  conducts  her  thitiier  ;  but  if  not, 
they  have  a  bed  provided  in  the  houfe  where  they  are 
married. 

Thefe  women  are  obedient  and  obliging  to  thefe  tem- 
porary hufband;:,  tmd  take  the  management  of  affairs 
within  doors  wholly  into  their  own  hands.  The  wife 
goes  to  market,  buys  and  drefles  the  food,  and  takes  care 
of  her  hufband's  cloaths,  in  wafhing  and  mending  themi 
If  he  has  goods  to  fell,  (he  takes  a  (hop,  and  fells  them 
by  retail,  to  #  much  better  account  than  he  could  fell 
them  to  the  merchants,  and  fome  of  them  take  goods  to 
the  inland  towns,  where  thSy  exchange  them  for  fuch 
as  are  proper  for  the  foreign  markets  to  which  the  huf- 
band is  bound,  and  generally  bring  fair  accounts  of  their 
proceedings.  If  (he  proves  falfe  to  his  bed,  he  may  cut 
off  her  hair,  fell  her  for  a  (lave,  and  keep  the  money. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  man  goes  aftray,  the  woman 
will  be  apt  to  poifon  him.  If  (he  proves  prolific  the 
children  cannot  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  without 
the  king's  permi(Hon,  which,  however,  may  be  purchaf- 
ed  for  forty  or  (ifty  pounds  ;  and,  if  any  irreconcileable 
quarrel  happens  between  them,  the  father  muft  take  care 
of  the  boys,  and  the  mother  of  the  girls.  When  the 
hufband  leaves  the  country  he  may  continue  the  mar- 
riage, by  allowing  his  wife  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence 
a  month,  and  if  this  be  not  done,  fhe  may  marry  agairl 
at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  but  if  (he  receives  that  fum  on 
his  account,  fhe  is  obliged  to  flay  three  years.  She  is 
the  better  efteemed  for  having  been  married  to  feveral 
European  hufbands. 

People  of.  fortune  annually  let  off  (ky-rockets  in  the 
month  of  September,  and  if  they  fly  a  very  great  height, 
it  is  confidered  as  a  certain  lign  that  the  owner  is  in  fa- 
vour with  the  gods,  but  if  they  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
fpend  their  (ire  without  rifing,  the  owner  is  greatly  af- 
fliifled,  and  believes  that  his  deities  are  not  his  friends. 
The  perfons,  whole  rockets  rife  in  the  air,  (hew  their 
gratitude  by  building  temples,  and  dedicating  them  to 
the  gods  they  adore,  and  the  priefts  wliofe  temples  are 
decayed,  bringing  their  idols  to  adorn  the  new  raifed 
ftrut^ures,  are  rewarded  with  the  benefice.  Captairi 
Hamilton  afferts,  that  he  faw  fome  of  thefe  rockets  fo 
large,  that  one  of  them  contained  above  live  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  powder,  duft,  and  coals,  of  which  they 
are  commonly  compofed.  The  carcafe  is  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree  made  hollow,  into  v.'hich  they  ram  the  com- 
pofition,  and  then  bind  the  carcafe  with  thongs  made 
of  buffaloes  hides  from  one  end  to  the  other,  to  keep  i  t 
from  fplitting.  After  fecuring  the  ends  of  the  carcafe 
that  the  compofition  may  come  gradually  out  when  fir- 
ed, they  place  it  on  a  branch  of  a  large  hi»h  tree,  and 
having  fixed  it  in  a  pofition  for  mounting,  add  a  large 
bamboo  for  a  tail  to  balance  it,  fome  of  v.hich  are  faid 
to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  When  the  tail 
is  fixed  on,  the  day  of  folemnity  is  proclaimed,  and 
multitudes  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  ages  being  afTem- 
bled,  the  owner  fets  fire  to  it,  and  the  rocket  either 
mounts  a  prodigious  height  in  the  air,  or  flies  five  or 
fix  hundred  paces  in  an  irregular  manner  on  the  ground, 
fcorching  or  wounding  all  in  its  way.  Soon  after  they 
choofe  fome  women  out  of  the  people  aflfembled  to  per- 
form a  dance  to  the  gods  of  the  earth.  They  have 
various  kinds  of  inftrumcnts,  but  the  tabor  and  pipe  are 
efteemed  the  beft  :  they  have  alfo  an  inftrument  (haped 
like  a  galley,  about  three  feet  long,  with  twenty  bells  of 
feveral  fizes  placed  on  the  top,  with  which  they  make 
no  bad  mufic. 

The  dillemper  moft  dreaded  in  this  country  is  the 
fmall-pox.  When  any  one  is  fiezed  with  it,  ail  the 
neighbourhood  remove  for  three  weeks  to  the  diftance 
of  two  or  three  miles,  where  they  foon  run  up  new 
houfes  made  of  bamboos,  and  leave  the  fick  perfon  to 
live  or  die  by  himfelf,  with  only  a  bafliet  of  rice,  fome 
earthen  pots  to  boil  it  in,  and  a  jar  of  water.  If  the 
patient  lives  they  fetch  him  to  their  new  habitations,  of 
which  they  make  him  free.  It  is  here  faid  that  the  moft 
ravenous  tyger  will  not  touch  a  perfon  eflflicled  with  this 
loathfome  difeafe. 
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SECT.     III. 


0/  the  Religion  of  the  Peguans.     J  Defcription  of  their  Tem- 
ples and  Images,  and  of  the  Funeral  of  an  High  Pritfl. 

TH  E  talapoins  are  fuch  ftrld  obfervers  of  all  the 
rules  of  humanity  and  charity,  that  if  A  ftranger 
Jias  the  misfortune  to  be  fhipwrecked  on  the  coail, 
though  he  is  by  the  laws  of  the  country  the  king's 
jave,  they  prevail  oh  the  governors  to  evade  the  cruel 
law,  and  deliver  them  to  their  care,  ^hen  any  un- 
jfortunate  ftrangers  come  to  their  temples,  they  are 
hofpltably  fupplied  with  food  and  raiment  ;  if  they 
are  fick  or  maimed,  thefe  priefts,  who  are  alio  the  chief 
phyficians  of  Pegu,  keep  them  till  they  are  cured,  and 
then  furnifti  them  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
priefts  of  another  convent  on  the  road  they  defign  to 
travel.  They  never  enquire  after  the  religion  of  a 
ftranger  ;  their  humanity  is  too  warm  to  permit  them 
to  confine  their  benevolence  to  thofe  of  their  own  pro- 
felTion  ;  it  is  fufficient,  that  the  ftranger  has  the  hu- 
man form,  and  that  renders  him  the  obje£t  of  their 
charity.  In  their  opinion  all  religions  are  good  that 
teach  men  to  be  good  j  they  believe  that  the  gods  are 
pleafed  with  various  forms  of  worftiip,  but  with  none  that 
is  hurtful  to  man,  becaufe  cruelty  is  contrary  to  their 
nature. 

When  any  contention  happens  between  neighbours 
the  talapoins  ufe  all  their  endeavours  to  produce  a  reconci- 
liation, and  never  leave  their  good  offices  till  they  have 
obtained  it;  when,  in  token  of  friendftiip,  the  parties, 
according  to  an  ancient  cuftom,  eat  champoc  from  each 
other's  hand  to  feal  their  friendftiip.  This  champoc  is  a 
kind  of  tea  that  has  a  very  difagreeable  tafte  :  like  other 
tea  it  grows  on  bulhes,  and  is  ufed  on  fuch  occafions  all 
over  Pegu. 

The  telapoins  frequently  preach  to  numerous  audito- 
ries, in  which  the  ufual  fubjecl  of  their  difcourfes  is, 
that  charity  is  the  moft  fublime  of  all  the  virtues,  and 
ought  to  be  extended  not  only  to  mankind,  but  to  ani- 
mals. They  alio  exhort  the  people  not  to  commit  mur- 
der ;  to  take  from  no  perfon  any  tning  belonging  to  him  ; 
to  do  no  hurt  ;  to  give  no  offence  ;  to  avoid  impurity 
and  fuperftition  ;  and  above  all  not  to  vvorfhip  evil  fpirits. 
But  their  difcourfes  on  this  laft  point  have  no  efFedl. 
The  people  attached  to  manicheifm  believe,  that  all 
good  comes  from  God,  and  that  the  evil  fpirits  are  the 
authors  of  all  thcmifchicf  that  happens  to  man  ;  and  that 
therefore  they  ought  to  worftiip  thefe  demons  that  they 
may  not  afflicl  them.  This  is  a  common  notion  among 
the  Indian  idolaters. 

The  images  in  their  temples  are  placed  crofs-lcgged 
under  domes  ;  their  faces  are  longer  than  the  human  ; 
their  ears  are  very  large,  and  the  lobes  are  thick  ;  their 
toes  are  all  of  an  equal  length,  and  their  arms  and  hands 
are  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  their  bodies.  Thccongre- 
gation  bow  to  them  when  they  come  in  and  go  our,  and 
that  is  all  the  worlhip  they  pay  them. 

'Jhere  are  two  large  temples  near  Syriam,  which  fo 
nearly  refemblc  each  other,  that  they  feem  to  be  built 
on  the  fame  model.  One  of  them,  which  ftands  about 
fix  miles  to  the  fouthward,  is  called  Kiaki;ick,  or  the  tem- 
ple of  the  god  of  gods,  in  which  is  an  image  twenty 
yards  in  length,  lying  in  a  fleeping  pofture,  and  they 
pretend  that  he  has  lain  in  tiiat  manner  fix  thoufand 
years.  The  doors  and  windows  of  this  temple  arc  al- 
ways open,  and  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  fee  this  idol. 
They  arc  perfuadcd,  that  when  it  awakes  the  world  will 
be  dcftfoyed.  The  temple  is  erefled  on  an  eminence, 
and  in  a  clear  day  may  cafily  be  feen  at  fix  leagues  di- 
ftance. 

'J'he  other  temple,  named  Dagun,  is  fttuated  in  a 
low  plain  about  the  fame  diftance,  to  the  iu)rth  of  Syri- 
am, but  the  doors  and  windows  arc  always  fliut,  and 
none  are  allowed  to  enter  thit.  temple  but  the  priefts, 
who  will  not  del'ciibc  the  fhapc  of  this  idol,  though  they 
fay  it  docs  not  rcfL-mblc  that  oi  an  human  being.  As  foon 
.IS  Kiakiark  diftblvcs  the  frame  of  the  world,  Daguii, 
they  imagine,  will  gather  up  the  fragments,   and   foim  a 


new  one.  Near  thefe  temples  are  held  annual  fairs,  a.t 
which  are  made  free-will  offerings  for  the  ufe  of  thuie 
temples. 

According  to  Balbi,  the  Peguaus  in  his  t;n:e  had  an. 
nually  five,  principal  feftivals,  which  taey  call  Sapaiis, 
and  celebrate  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  In  one 
of  them  the  king  and  queen  went  in  pilgrima-ie  about 
twelve  leagues  from  the  city,  on  which  occufion  tiicy  rode 
on  a  triumphal  car,  fo  richly  adorned  with  jewels,  that 
it  might  be  faid,  without  an  hyperbole,  th3y  cairied 
about  them  the  value  of  a  kingdom.  This  piince  was 
at  that  time  extremely  rich,  and  had  in  the  chape!  of  his 
palace  fcveral  idols  of  ineftlmable  value.  Oncof  them, 
he  fays,  was  of  the  human  form,  as  big  as  tiie  life 
and  of  mafly  gold,  having  on  its  head  a  triple  crown, 
adoincd  with  all  forts  of  precious  Hones  ;  ou  the  front 
was  a  ruby  as  big  as  a  prune  ;  at  the  ears  were  the  rich- 
eft  pendants  that  ever  were  feen,  and  on  the  belly  a  Icarf 
in  the  manner  of  a  belt  covered  with  diamonds  and 
ftones  of  an  ineftimable  price.  Two  other  idols  of  filver 
were  by  the  fides  of  the  firft,  but  higher  by  two  feet.  A 
fourth  idol  palled  for  the  richeft  of  them  all,  both  from 
the  quantity  of  metal,  and  its  ornaments  ;  and  a  fifth  was 
no  lefs  efteemed,  though  it  was  only  made  of  brafs  and 
pewter. 

Mr.  Hamilton  obferves,  that  he  faw  the  ceremony  of 
an  high-priefl's  funeral,  and  was  not  a  little  pleafed 
with  the  folemnity.  After  the  body  had  been  kept  three 
or  four  months  fiom  p\itiefa6tion  by  fpirits  or  gums,  a 
great  maft  was  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  at  fifty 
or  fixty  yards  diftance  on  each  fide  were  placed  four 
fmaller  mafts,  all  of  them  perpendicularly.  Around  the 
great  maft  in  the  middle  three  fcaft'olds  were  ere£fed 
above  each  other,  the  lowermoft  the  largeft,  and  the 
fmalleft  at  the  top,  fo  that  it  rcfembled  a  pyramid. 
Thefe  fcalfolds  were  railed  in,  except  an  open  place 
of  three  or  four  feet  on  each  fide.  All  the  fcaffblds, 
and  the  ground  below  them,  were  filled  with  combuiti- 
bles.  Four  ropes  were  carried  very  tight  from  the  mall 
in  the  middle  to  the  other  four  mafts,  and  a  rocket  on 
each  rope  was  placed  at  each  of  the  fmall  mafts.  The 
corpfe  was  then  carried  to  the  upper  ftory  of  the  pyramid, 
and  laid  flat  on  the  fcaftold,  and  after  a  great  ihcw  of 
forrow  atsong  the  people  who  were  prefenr,  a  trumpet 
was  founded,  at  which  fignal  fire  was  put  to  the  reelects, 
which,  with  a  quick  motion,  flew  along  the  ropes,  fee 
fire  to  the  combuftibles,  and  in  a  moment  they  were 
in  a  flame,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  ail  were  confumed. 

The  people  entertained  fuch  veneration  for  this  tala- 
poin,  that  they  eflccinej  him  a  faint.  He  was  highly  ;e^ 
Ipedfed  by  the  king  himlclf,  and  when  any  nobleman  hap- 
pened to  incur  the  king's  difpleufure,  he  ufcd  his  iiitcreft 
with  his  majefty  to  have  him  reftoied  again  to  favour. 
This  always  happened,  except  the  nobleman  was  guilty 
of  atrocious  crimes  ;  and  then  he  ufed  his  endeavours  to 
have  tile  rigour  of  his  punifnment  abated. 


SECT.      IV. 

The  abfolute  power  of  the  King  ;  the  manner  in  which  Trai-, 
tors  are  punijhed.  The  fuljome  Adulation  with  which  he  ii 
treated  by  his  Sttbjecfs.  Of  his  Army,  and  the  Mainte- 
nance of  bis  Troops.  The  Forms  obferxed  in  the  C'jurts  of 
fujlice,  and  feme  Account  of  the  Palace  and  City,  of  Ava. 

THE  king  is  defpotic,  and  all  his  commands  are  laws; 
he,  however,  holds  the  reins  of  government  in  his 
own  hands,  and  punilhes  with  the  utmoft  fevcrity  tholb 
governors  of  provinces  and  towns  whom  he  finds  guilty  of 
oppreftion.  That  he  may  be  informed  of  every  thing 
that  palfes  throughout  his  dominions,  every  province  or 
city  has  a  deputy  rcfiding  ?.t  court,  which  is  generally 
in  the  city  of  Ava,  the  prefcnt  metropolis.  Tliefe  de- 
puties are  obliged  to  attend  the  court  every  mornin:;  j 
and  when  the  king  has  breakfaftcd  he  retires  into  a  room 
where  he  can  fee  all  his  attendants,  without  being  feen  : 
mean  while  a  page  waits  to  call  the  perfon  from  vvhcTi 
his  majefty  would  obtain  an  account  of  whatever  has 
palTed   m   his  province  ci   city,  and  this  nCiVi  he  relates. 
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^ooicing  with  profound  reverence  towards  the  room 
where  the  king  ftays  ;  but  it  he  omits  any  thing  of  con- 
f.-quence,  wh:ch  the  king  happens  to  hear  of  by  another 
hand,  he  is  fiire  of  being  i'everely  puniihed. 

When  his  m.ijefty  receives  information  of  treafon, 
murder,  or  any  other  crimes,  he  caufes  the  aftair  to  be 
tried  bv  judges  of  his  own  choofing  ;  and,  on  the  con- 
viction'of  the  criminal,  alligns  the  punifhment  he  is  to 
underao,  which  is  either  being  beheaded,  made  fport 
for  the  elephants,  which  is  the  moll  cruel  death,  or  ba- 
niftied  for  a  time  to  the  woods  ;  whence,  if  he  efcapes 
beins:  dcvouied  by  the  wild  bcafls,  he  may  return  when 
his  banifhmcnt  is  expired,  and  then  muft  fpend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  ferving  a  tame  elephant  :  but  for 
l":naller  crimes  people  are  only  fentenced  to  clean  the 
ftahles  of  the  elephants. 

The  king  is  treated  by  his  fubjeds  with  the  moft  ful- 
fome  adulation.  In  fpeaking  or  writing  to  him  they 
ftilc  him  their  god  ;  and  in  his  letters  to  foreign  princes, 
he  aflumes  the  title  of  king  of  kings,  to  whom  all  other 
fovercigns  ought  to  be  fubjeft,  as  being  the  near  kinf- 
man  and  friend  to  all  the  gods  in  heaven  and  on  the 
earth,  by  whofe  friendftiip  to  him  all  animals  are  fed 
and  preierved,  and  the  feafons  of  the  year  keep  their 
regular  courfe.  The  fun  is  his  brother,  and  the  moon 
and  ftars  his  relations  ;  and  he  pretends  to  prefide  over 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea  :  but,  after  all  thefe 
lofty  hyperbolical  epithets,  he  finks  fo  low  as  to  call 
himfelf  king  of  the  white  elephant,  and  of  the  twenty- 
four  white  umbrelLs.  When  his  majefly  has  dined  a 
trumpet  is  blown,  to  fignify  to  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth  that  they  may  go  to  dinner,  becaufe  their  lord  hath 
already  dined.  And  when  any  foreign  fhips  arrive  at 
Syriam,  he  is  informed  of  the  number  of  the  people  on 
board,  with  their  age  and  fex,  and  told  that  fo  many  of 
his  flaves  are  arrived  to  partake  of  the  glory  and  happinefs 
of  his  reign. 

VVhen  an  ambadador  is  admitted  to  an  audience  he  is 
attended  by  a  confiderable  body  of  guards,  with  trum- 
pets founding,  and  heralds  proclaiming  the  honour  he 
is  about  to  receive,  in  feeing  his  majefty's  face,  the  glory 
of  the  earth  ;  and  between  the  gate  and  the  head  of  the 
flairs  that  lead  to  the  chamber  of  audience  the  ambafTador 
js  attended  by  the  maftcr  of  the  coremonies,  who  in- 
ftru£ts  him  to  kneel  three  times  in  the  way  thither,  and 
to  continue  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  over  his  head, 
till  a  procbmation  is  read. 

When  balT<ets  of  fruit  and  pots  of  water  are  carried 
through  the  ftreets  for  the  ufe  of  the  king,  they  are  at- 
tended by  an  ofF.cer,  and  all  the  people  who  happen  to 
be  near  inuft  fall  on  their  knees,  and  continue  in  that 
pollure  while  they  pafs  by  ;  and  when  the  king  comes 
:;broad,  fome  of  his  elephants  are  inftrudled  to  fall  on 
their  belly. 

The  officers  of  the  army  have  no  falary,  nor  have  the 
foidiers  any  pay  ;  but  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
and  cities  are  oblig'ed  to  "ive  fubfiftence  to  a  certain 
number  of  foidiers,  and  to  find  the  palace  at  Ava  fuch  a 
quantity  of  provifions  as  is  appointed.  However,  in 
time  of  war  the  king  allows  the  army  pay,  cloaths,  arms, 
and  alfo  provides  magazines  for  the  fupport  of  the 
troops  ;  but  the  war  is  no  fooner  over  than  the  cloaths 
and  arms  are  returned,  by  which  means  the  foidiers, 
being  almoft  conflantly  without  their  arms,  know  not 
how  to  ufe  them,  and  aie  little  acquainted  with  difci- 
pline, 

The  quality  of  an  ofEcer  is  faid  to  be  known  by  the 
'head  of  his  tobacco-pipe,  which  is  of  earth  or  metal, 
with  a  focket  to  let  in  a  jointed  reed,  which  at  its  up- 
per end  has  a  mouth-piece  of  gold  jointed  like  the  reed, 
and  bv  the  number  of  joints  in  this  golden  mouth-piece, 
the  quality  of  the  officer,  and  the  refpedt  that  is  due  to 
nim  are  fully  known. 

All  the  towns  in  the  king's  dominions  have  a  govern- 
ment that  refembles  a  kind  of  ariftocracy.  The  gover- 
nor feldom  fits  in  council,  but  appoints  his  deputy  and 
twelve  judges,  who  fit  at  leaft  once  every  ten  days,  but 
oftencT  when  bufuiefs  requires  it.  They  afTcmble  in  a 
large  hall,  t>n  a  kind  of  ftarre  about  three  feet  high,  and 
benches  are  phxcd  round  the  floor  for  people   to    iit   or 


kneel  upon  to  hear  *h'e  trials.  The  hall  is  erefled  on 
pillars,  and  is  open  on  all  fides  ;  and  the  judges  fitting- 
on  mats  in  the  middle,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  there  i's 
no  place  of  precedence.  Every  man  has  the  liberty  of 
pleading  his  own  caufe,  or  fending  it  in  writing  to  be 
read  publicly  ;  and  all  .  fuits  arc  determined  within 
three  httings  :  but  if  any  rnan  queftions  his  own  elo- 
quence, he  may  impower  a  friend  to  plead  for  him, 
Thefe  trials  are  attended  with  no  cxpence  :  for  the  town 
by  an  eafy  contribution,  provides  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  court.  At  the  backs  of  the  judges  are  feated 
clerks,  who  write  down  what  is  faid  by  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  and  the  affair  is  determined  by  the  o-o- 
vernor  and  thefe  twelve  judges  with  the  utmoft  equity; 
for  if  they  are  found  guilty  of  the  leaft  partiality,  and 
the  king  is  informed  of  it  by  the  deputy  of  the' town, 
the  fentencc  is  revoked,  and  the  whole  board  corrected  ; 
fo  that  very  few  appeal  from  their  decifion  to  the  king, 
which  they  may  do  if  they  think  themfelves  aggrieved  ; 
but  if  an  appeal  be  made  on  ill  grounds,  the  appellant  is 
fure  to  bechaflifed. 

Though  the  king's  palace  at  Ava  is  very  large,  and 
built  with  ftone,  it  is  a  mean  flrudlure.  It  has  four 
gates  ;  the  Golden  Gate,  at  which  ambalTadors  enter, 
is  thus  named  becaufe  all  ambafladors  procure  an  au- 
dience by  prcfents.  'I  he  fouth  gate  is  called.  The  Gate 
of  Juflice,  and  is  entered  by  all  who  bring  petitions, 
accufations  or  complaints.  On  the  weft  is  the  Gate  of 
Grace,  where  all  who  have  received  favours,  or  have 
been  acquitted  of  crimes,  pafs  out  in  ftate,  and  all  per- 
fons  condemned  are  carried  away  loaded  with  fetters  : 
and  the  north  gate,  fronting  the  river,  is  ftiled  The 
Gate  of  State,  and  through  it  his  majefty  pafTes  when, 
according  to  the  language  of  thefe  flaves,  he  condefcends 
to  blefs  his  people  with  his  prefence  ;  and  all  his  provi- 
fions  and  water  are  carried  in  at  this  aate. 

Though  the  city  is  of  confiderable  extent,  and  very 
populous,  it  is  only  built  of  teak  planks,  or  fplit  bamboos, 
becaufe  if  any  perfons  are  charged  with  treafon,  or  any- 
other  capital  crimes,  they  may  find  no  place  of  fecurity  ; 
for  if  they  do  not  appear  to  the  firft  fummons,  fire  is  fet 
to  their  habitations  to  fetch  them  out. 


SECT,      V. 

Of  the  Kingdoms  «/"Arracan  andTivKA, 

No  authentic  Account  of  thofe  Countries,  except  the  imperfeR 
one  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  cruel  Manner  in  tvhich 
the  King  treated  Sultan  Sujah,  and  the  DeflruSlion  of  the 

Country. 

IT  may  here  be  cxpefled  that  we  fhould  give  a  de- 
fcription  of  Arracan  and  Tipra  j  but  a  regard  to 
that  veracity  which  ought  to  be  dear  to  the  geographer 
and  hiftorian,  makes  us  more  willin'g  to  acknowledge  our 
being  unacquainted  with  thofe  countries,  than  to  give 
abfurd  accounts  repeated  from  authors,  who,  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  relate  the  moft  extravagant  and  ridiculous 
ftories,  and  fhew  fo  little  regard  to  truth,  that  what 
would  otherwife  appear  probable,  ii  rendered  doubtful. 
Thus,'  tis  faid,  that  one  of  the  kings  of  Arracan  built  a  pa- 
lace, and  laid  the  foundation  of  it  upon  women  with 
child  ;  and  that  being  told  that  his  life  would  be  of  (hort 
continuance,  a  Mahometan,  whom  he  confulteJ,  ad- 
vifed  him  to  avert  the  predi<Sfion,  by  eating  a  compofition 
of  fix  thoufand  of  the  hearts  of  his  fubjefls,  fourthoufand 
of  the  hearts  of  white  crows,  and  two  thoufand  of  the 
hearts  of  white  doves. 

In  fhort,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  traveller  of  credit 
has  vifited  the  interior  part  of  either  Arracan  or  Tipra ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  R-Ir.  Ovington,  who  has  faid  io 
much  of  Arracan,  was  never  nearer  that  country  than 
Bombay  and  Surat.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  indeed  vifited  the 
coaft  of  that  kingdom,  which  he  favs  extends  four 
hundred  miles  in  length,  from  Xatigam,  a  town  that 
borders  on  Bengal,  to  Cape  Negrais ;  yet  few  places 
are  inhabited,  on  account  of  the  vaft  number  of  wild 
elephants,  buffaloes,  and  tygers  ;  the  former  of  which 
would  foon  deftroy  the  piodudions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
'  latter 
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latter  the  tame  animals  brought  tb'ither  :  only  fome  fmall 
iOands  near  the  fhore  are  peopled  \ty  a  few  poor  fiflier- 


m  n. 


Arracan  produces  elephants  teeth,  tin,  lead,  ftick- 
lack  ar»d  timber  for  buildings.  Some  of  the  Mogul's 
fubjeft  trade  thither  for  thefe  commodities,  and  fome- 
times  meet  with  good  bargains  of  gold,  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  other  precious  ftones,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  fome 
of  fultan  Sujah's  treafure. 

This  fultan  Sujah  had  been  driven  from  Bengal  by 
Emir  Jemla,  the  general  of  Aurengzebe,  and  came  a 
fuppliant  for  protedion  to  Arracan.  This  unfortunate 
prince  had  with  him  his  wives  and  children,  with  about 
two  hundred  of  his  retinue,  who  were  refolved  to  follow 
his  fortune,  and  fix  or  eight  camels  loaded  with  gold  and 
jewels,  which  proved  his  ruin,  and  at  length  the  rum  ot 

,      the  kingdom.  ,     ,    ,     ,  .        r  a  l 

/  When  fultan  Sujah  firft  vifited  the  kingof  Arracan,  he 

made  him  prefents  fuitable  to  the  quality  of  the  giver 
and  receiver,  and  the  king  promifed  him  all  the  civili- 
ties due  to  fo  great  a  prince,  with  a  fafe  afylum  for  him- 
felfand  f;uni!y.  Emir  Jemla,  knowing  where  he  had 
taken  fanciuary,  fent  to  the  king  of  Arracan  to  demand 
the  diftrefTed  prince,  threatening,  if  he  refufed  to  de- 
liver him  up,  to  march  with  his  army  into  h.'s  country, 
and  take  him  away  by  force.  This  letter  had  fuch  an 
eiFedl  on  the  king  of  Arracan,  that  he  bafely  contrived 
the  means  of  quarrelling  with  his  gucft,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  pretence  for  facrificing  him  to  the  ambition  of 
Emir  Jemla. 

Sultan  Sujah  having  a  very  beautiful  daughter,  the 
kin-^  of  Arracan  defued  her  in  marriage,  well  knowing 
that  fultan  Sujah  would  not  confent  to  the  match,  he 
being  a  Pagan  and  flic  a  Mahometan.  Her  father  in  vain 
expollulated  with  the  king,  who  daily  becoming  more 
preflSn"',  he  gave  him  an  abfolute  denial  ;  on  which  the 
king  fcnt  him  orders  to  leave  his  dominions  in  three  days; 
and  commanded  that  the  markets  fliould  no  longer  fur- 
iiifli  him  with  provifions  for  his  money. 

Sultan  Sujah,  knowing  it  would  be  death  for  him  to 
return  to  Bengal,  refolved  to  pafs  over  fome  mountains, 
overgrown  with  woods,  into  the  dominions  of  the  king 
of  Pe"-u,  which  were  not  above  a  hundred  miles  diftance  ; 
and  therefore  the  next  day  after  his  receiving  the  mef- 
hcc,  bean  his  march,  with  his  family,  his  attendants, 
aiui  his  treafure;  but  the  barbarous  king  fcnt  after  him 
a  flrong  party,  which  overtaking  him  before  he  got  into 
the  woods,  killed  mod  of  his  attendants,  and  feizing  the 
treafure,  brought  it  back  in  an  inglorious  triumph.  But 
what  became  of  the  fultan  and  his  daughter  is  unknown  ; 
none  being  able  to  tell  whether  they  were  flain  in  the 
fkirmiih,  or  afterwards  devoured  in  the  woods  by  the 
wild  beafls. 

So  much  treafure  had  never  before  been  feen  in  Arra- 
can; but  to  whom  it  fliould  belong  caufed  fome  diftur- 
bance.  The  king  thought  that  ail  belonged  to  him  ; 
thofe  that  fought  for^  claimed  a  fhare,  and  the  princes 
of  the  blood  wanted  fome  fine  large  diamonds  for  their 
ladies;  but  the  priefts  perfuading  them  to  dedicate  all 
the  treafure  to  the  god  Dagun,  and  to  depofst  it  in  his 
temple,  they  all  unanimoufly  agreed  to  the  propofal. 

In  1690  the  king  of  Arracan  dying  without  ifTue,  two 
princes  of  the  blood,  contending  for  the  crown,  took 
up  arms,  and  both  relbtving  to  feize  the  treafure,  the 
priefls  removed  it  to  a  place  only  known  to  themfelvcs; 
and  the  two  princes  purfucd  their  quarrel  with  fuch 
warmth,  that  in  one  year  both  thcmfelves  and  families 
were  dcftrovcd,  and  the  kingdom  left  in  anarchy  ;  but 
it  is  now  faid  to  be  fubjcd,  or  at  leuft  tributary,  to  the 


king  of  Ava  ;  and  this  is  alfo  faid  to, be  the  cafe  of  Tipra, 
which  extends  alor.;:;  the  north  of  Ava,  and  is  probabij 
no  more  than  a  p.'ovince  of  that  kingdom. 

SECT.      VI. 

0/  the  Kingdom  «/"  A  C  H  A  M. 

Its  Situaticn  and  Mines.  The  Fcople  free  from  Taxes.  Of 
the  Coin  of  Acham  ;  the  Funeral  of  the  King  ;  and  the 
Conqueji  of  the  Country.  The  People  faid  to  be  the  Inven- 
tors of  Gun-powder. 

THE  kingdom  of  Acham,  or  Azem,  is  fituated  to 
the  eaft  of  the  great  Mogul's  dom.inions,  and  to 
the  weft  of  the  lake  Chiamay,  and  produces  every 
thing  neceffary  for  the  fubfiilence  of  man.  As  the 
country  abounds  in  mines  of  gold,  (ilver,  iron,  and  lead, 
the  king  has  referved  them  to  himfelf,  and  levies  no 
fubfidies  from  his  people;  and,  that  they  may  no:  fuffL-r 
oppreilion,  none  are  employed  in  working  thefe  mines  but 
the  flaves  he  purchafes  of  his  neighbours.  Thus  the 
people  are  free  from  taxes,  and  live  at  their  eaf^,  while 
the  reft  of  the  Indians  are  involved  in  all  the  miferies  of 
fiavery  and  oppreilion,  in  the  midft  of  a  country  where 
providence  has  provided  for  them  all  the  riches  of  nature 
in  the  ^reateft  exuberance. 

It  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  to  carry  gold  out  of  the 
kingdom,  or  to  coin  it  into  money;  yet  it  is  ufed  by  the 
people  in  trade  in  areat  and  fmall  ingots  ;  but  thefe  are 
not  to  be  paid  to  ftrangers.  The  king,  however,  caules 
pieces  of  iilver  to  be  coined  of  the  Jize  and  weight  of 
roupies,  and  of  an  oifagou  form ;  and  thefe  may  be  tranf- 
ported  any  where. 

The  king  refides  in  the  city  of  Kemmerof  j  but  the 
tombs  of  tile  royal  family  are  in  the  city  ofAzoo,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Laquia,  where  every  prince  erecSts 
a  kind  of  chapel  in  the  great  pagoda  to  ferve  for  his  place 
of  burial. 

Being  perfuaded  that  after  death  they  go  into  a  world 
where  thofe  who  are  ftained  with  guilt  I'ufFer  chiefly  by- 
hunger  and  thirft,  they  place  food  by  the  fide  of  the 
corpfe,  that  it  may  feed  upon  it  if  neceffary.  The  king, 
is  faid  to  be  interred  with  thofe  idols  of  gold  and  filver" 
which  he  worfhipped  when  living;  and  an  elephant, 
twelve  camels,  fixhorfes,  and  a  great  number  of  hounds, 
are  alfo  buried,  from  the  belief  that  they  may  be  of  uie 
to  him  in  another  world.  In  thefe  funeral  folemnitics 
barbarity  is  joined  to  fuperftition,  and  the  woman  he 
loved  beft,  with  the  principal  officers  of  his  houfliold, 
poifon  themfelves,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  being 
interred  with  him,  and  of  fervinghim  in  the  next  world. 
When  a  private  perfun  is  interred,  all  his  friends  and  re- 
lations aflift  at  his  funeral,  and  throw  into  the  grave  the 
bracelets  and  ornaments  they  wear. 

This  country  was  hardly  known  before  Mirgimola, 
general  of  Aurengzebe,  conquered  it,  about  ths  laft 
century.  He  undertook  this  expedition  with  the  greater 
confidence,  as  Acham  had  been  without  any  wars  for 
the  (pace  of  fix  or  fevcn  hundred  years,  and  the  people 
had  entirely  neglciTted  the  ufe  of  arms.  He  found  no 
difficulty  in  conquering  fuch  a  people;  yet  tradition  at- 
tributes to  them  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  which  is 
faid  to  have  pafltd  from  Acham  to  Pegu,  and  from  Pegu 
to  China;  which  has  given  occafion  to  lay,  that  the 
Chinefe  were  the  aubhors  of  that  difcovery.  It  is  alfo 
faid,  that  in  this  war  Mirgimola  took  fcveral  pieces  of" 
cannon,  all  of  which  were  of  iron. 
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Of      I    N    D    O    S    T    A    N. 


SECT.     I. 

Its  Si/u,7thn,  Extent,  Prcvinces,  CUmnt^,  principal  Rivers, 
and  Alincrah  ;  iviih  an  Account  of  a  remarkable  Phano- 
menon  in  natural  Hijiiry,  occafioned  by  the  Chain  of  Moun- 
tains that  extend  through  the  Peninfula. 

THE  r.ame  of  India  was  doubtlefs  derived  from  the 
nvrr  Indus,  ilie  weflern  boundary  of  this  exten- 
five  countty,  which  is  fituatrd  between  the  Iiydus  and  the 
Ganges  ;  but  it  is  at  prel'ent  known  by  the  name  of  In- 
dolta;i,  or  India  Proper,  and  by  the  natives  is  called 
Wogulftan,  or  the  empire  of  the  great  Mogul,  who 
is  defcended  from  Tamerlane,  who  was  a  Mogul 
Tartar.  ; 

This  country  is  of  very  great  extent,  and  is  bounded  by 
Ufbec  Tartary  and  Tibet  on  the  north  ;  by  another 
part  of  Tibet,  vvitli  Ava,  Acham,  and  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
on  ch:;  eaft  ;  by  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by 
the  lame  ocean  and  I'erfia  on  the  weft.  It  extends  be- 
tween the  fixty-fixth  and  ninety-fecond  degree  of  eaft 
longitude  from  London,  and  between  the  feventh  and  for- 
tieth de_:;ree  of  north  latitude  ;  and  is  two  thoufand  and 
forty-three  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  and  in 
the  broadcft  part  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  twelve  in 
breath,  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  but  the  moft  fouthern  part 
of  the  peninfula  is  not  three  hundred  and  twelve  miles 
broad. 

•  The  north-eaft  divifion  of  India  contains  the  province 
of  Bengal,  which  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
and  thofe  of  Naugracut,  Jefuat,  Patna,  Necbal,  Gor, 
and  Rocas,  whicli  are  in  the  mountains  of  Naugracut. 

The  fouth-eift  coaft  of  the  peninfula,  called  the  coaft 
of  Coromandci,  contains  the  provinces  of  Orixa,  Gol- 
conda,  the  eaft  fide  of  Bifnagar,  or  Carnate,  Tanjour, 
and  Madura. 

The  middle  divifion  contains  the  provinces  of  Afme, 
or  Bando,  Jengapour,  Caffimere,  Hcndowns,  and  Labor, 
or  Pencab,  Delly,  Agra,  Gualeor,  Narvar,  Ratipor, 
Chitor,  Bcrar,  and  Candifh. 

The  north-weft  divifion,  on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia, 
and  on  the  river  Indus,  contains  the  provinces  of  Cabul, 
Kaican,  Multan,  Bucknor,  Tatta,  or  Sinda,  Jeffelmere, 
and  Soret. 

The  fouth-weft  coaft  of  India,  generally  called  the 
coaft  of  Malabar,  contains  the  following  provinces  : 
Guzarat,  or  Cambaya,  Decan,  or  Vifiapour,  and  Bif- 
nagar, or  Carnnte. 

The  dominions  of  the  Mogul  are  chiefly  above  the 
peninfula,  though  it  is  generally  imagined,  that  the 
wh^le  is  under  his  immediate  government,  and  that  the 
royal  mandates  from  Delli  are  obeyed  in  the  moft  remote 
parts  of  the  coaft  :  but  Mr.  Cambridge  obferves,  that 
"  this  is  fo  far  from  the  truth,  that  a  great  part  of  this  vaft 
*'  peninfula  never  acknowledged  any  fubjeiStion  to  the 
*'  throne  of  DcUi,  till  the  reigii  of  Aurcngzebe  ;  and  the 
■"  revenues  from  thofe  Indian  kings  and  Moorifh  gover- 
"  nors  who  were  conquered  or  employed  by  him,  have, 
'*  fince  his  death,  been  intercepted  by  the  viceroys,  which 
"  his  weaker  fucceirors  have  appointed  for  the  govern- 
*'  iTient  of  the  peninfula;  fo  that  at  this  time  neither  can 
"  the  tribute  from  the  fcveral  potentates  reach  the  court  of 
*'  Delli,  nor  die  vi;rour  of  the  o-ovcrnmcnt  extend  from 
"  ihe  capital  to  thofe  remote  countries.  And  ever  fince 
"  the  province  of  Indoftan  was  ruined  by  Nadir  Shaw, 
"  the  weaknefs  of  the  Mogul,  and  the  policy  and  con- 
"  filmed  independency  of  the  vice.oys,  have  in  a  manner 
"  confined  the  influence  of  the  government  to  its  inland 
'■department."  Whence,  as  he  afterwards  obferves,  the 
foicrcign  really  pofl'clTes  only  a  third,  and  that  the  icaft  va- 
luable part  of  his  own  vaft  empire. 

As  the  tropic  o'i  Cancer  extends  thro'  the  middle  of  it, 
tfic  air  is  exceeding  hot ;    but  in  the  moft  I'uhry  feafon 
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the  rains,  which  ufually  begin  at  the  latter  end  of  June, 
and  continue  till  about  the  clofe  of  Oftober,  cool  the 
air  and  refrefti  the  earth.  When  thcfe  rains  fet  in,  a  day 
feldom  paiFes  without  terrible  thunder  and  lightninn-- 
and  even  during  the  fair  feafon,  they  have  lightning,  tho' 
without  thunder,  for  fevCral  weeks  together;  but  this 
kind  of  lightning  does  no  manner  of  harm.  The  heavens 
are  clear  and  fercne,  except  in  the  rainy  feafon  and  about 
the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox  ;  for  all  the  reft  of  the 
year  is  exempt  from  ftorms  and  hurricanes,  and  there  arc 
only  fuch  moderate  breezes  as  the  heat  of  the  climate 
requires.  The  pleafure  to  be  found  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings  is  not  to  be  conceived  ;  for  not  only  the  heavens 
fecm  to  enjoy  a  more  than  ufual  purity  and  brightnefs, 
fuch  as  is  never  feen  in  thefe  northern  latitudes,  but  all 
trees  and  plants  retain  a  perpetual  verdure,  and  you  be- 
hold bloffoms  and  ripe  fruit  on  fome  tree  or  other  all  the 
year  round  ;  and  a  late  author  obferves,  that  the  fight,  the 
tafte,  and  the  fmell,  are  all  regaled  in  tfiofe  delicious  gar- 
dens, which  come  up  to  our  fineft  ideas  of  a  terreftrial 
paradife. 

The  excellence  of  the  climate  appears  from  the  uninter- 
rupted health  .and  long  life  of  the  natives  ;  but  this  is 
partly  to  be  afcribed  to  their  innocent  food  and  the  liquors 
they  ufe,  namely,  rice,  herbs,  and  fair  water;  and  partly 
to  the  falubrity  of  the  air  ;  but  there  are  low  grounds 
near  the  lea,  where  the  vapours  ariling  from  the  ooze 
and  fait  marflies  render  the  air  unheaithful,  particu- 
larly in  the  Englifh  fettlementof  Bombay,  and  the  coun- 
try of  Bengal,  through  which  the  Ganges  difcharges  it- 
felf  by  feveral  mouths  into  the  fea,  and  the  whole  pro- 
vince is,  like  Egypt,  annually  overflowed.  However,  nine 
parts  in  ten  of  tiie  continent  of  India  is  as  healthful  as  any 
part  of  the  world  ;  and  as  agreeable  to  European  confti- 
tutions,  after  their  recovery  from  the  illnefs  they  generally 
contradl  during  the  firft  months  after  their  arrival,  which 
proceeds  as  much  from  the  alteration  of  their  diet,  and  a 
difterent  regimen,  as  from  any  other  caufe. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  empire  are  the  Ganges  and 
the  Indus  ;  the  former  is  held  in  the  greateft  efteem,  not 
only  from  its  long  courfe,  the  depth  of  the  channel  thro' 
which  it  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  purity  of 
its  waters,  but  from  the  imaginary  fanclity  attributed  to 
it  by  the  natives,  who  worfhip  this  river  as  a  god,  and 
happy  is  the  man  who  breathes  out  his  foul  upon  its 
banks. 

The  Indus  waters  the  weftern  fide  of  India  as  the 
Ganges  does  the  eaft,  both  running  a  courfe  of  about 
three  thoufand  miles ;  but  the  entrance  of  the  Indus  is  io 
choaked  up  with  fand,  that  it  is  not  navigated  by  great 
fhips.  It  flows  from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft,  and 
dilcharges  itfelf  into  the  Indian  ocean  by  three  mouths, 
in  about  the  twenty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
Though  thefe  rivers  run  ib  far  alunder,  their  fources  aie 
faid  to  be  near  each  other,  and  both  are  held  to  be  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tibet. 

Befides  thefe  rivers  there  are  many  others,  moft  of 
which  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  mentioning  the  places 
by  which  they  pafs. 

The  mountains  produce  diamonds,  of  which  we  {hall 
give  a  particular  account  in  treating  of  the  kingdom  of 
Golconda,  and  alfo  rubies,  amethyfts,  cryfolites,  gra- 
nates,  agate,  and  jafper. 

Before  we  conclude  this  fe£lion,  it  is  necefTary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  chain  of  mountains,  which  run  through  the 
peninfula  from  north  to  fouth,  are  the  caufe  of  an  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  in  natural  hiftory.  The  coun- 
tries which  are  feparated^y  thefe  mountains,  though  un- 
der the  fame  latitude,  have  their  feafons  and  climate  en- 
tirely different  from  each  other ;  and  while  it  is  winter 
on  one  fide  of  the  hills,  it  is  fummer  on  the  other.  On 
the  coaft  of  Malabar  a  fouth-weft  wind  begins  to  blow 
from  the  fea  at  the  end  of  June,  with  coutijiucd  rain,  and 
y  y  rages 
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rages  againft  the  coaft  for  four  months,  during  which 
time  the  weather  is  calm  and  ferene  on  the  coaft  of  Co- 
romandel ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  Oftober,  the  rainy 
leafon,  which  they  term  the  change  of  the  monfoon,  be- 
gins on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  :  at  which  time  the 
tempeftuous  winds  bearing  continually  againft  a  coaft  m 
which  there  are  no  good  ports,  make  it  fo  dangerous  for 
the  fhipping  to  remain  there  for  the  three  enfumg  months, 
that  it  is  fcarce  ever  attempted.  This  is  the  caufe  of  the 
periodical  return  of  our  (hips  to  Bombay,  where  there  is 
3i  fecure  harbour  and  convenient  docks. 
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SECT.     II. 


Of  the  SsUmd  Hujbandry  of  the  Natives  ;  -with  the  Trees  and 
Planti ;   particularly  of  the  Indigo  Shrub,  and  the  Banian 


Tree. 


earth 
The  foil, 


AT  the  end  of  the  fair  feafon  the  earth  refembles  a 
barren  defart,  without  one  fpire  of  grafs  or  any 
thinn-  Treen  on  its  furface,  except  the  trees,  which  never 
lofc "their  verdure;  but  the  (bowers  no  fooner  begm  to 
fall,  than  the  face  of  nature  is  changed,  and  th 
•  is  almoft  inftantly  covered  with  grafs  and  herbs 
confifting  of  a  brittle  fat  mould,  is  eadly  broken  up  and 
prepared  for  tillage  ;  and  though  they  fow  the  fame  land 
every  year,  it  is  never  manured,  but  Is  rendered  fufficiently 
prolific  by  the  annual  rains. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  India  they  have  as  good  wheat 
and  barley  as  any  where  in  the  world  ;  but  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  peninfula  they  fow  nothing  but  rice,  and  in- 
deed the  natives  fcarce  eat  any  thing  elfe.  The  fields 
lie  open,  except  near  the  towns  and  villages,  where  peo- 
ple form  little  inclofures  for  their  own  convenience;  and 
as  no  man  has  any  property  in  the  land  he  fows,  the 
prince's  officers  take  a  third,  or  one-half  of  the  crop,  or 
more,  as  thev  think  proper,  and  leave  the  poor  hulhand- 
men  the  reft.'  Nor  is  it  left  to  their  choice,  whether  they 
will  fow  or  not ;  for  the  refpcflive  governors  and  generals, 
having  towns  and  villages  afTigned  them,  to  enable  them 
to  fupport  the  quota  of  troops  they  are  to  furni(h,  order 
a  particular  fpot  of  ground  to  be  cultivated  by  every  vil- 
lage, and  at  harvcft  fend  their  officers  to  take  as  much  of 
the  crop  as  is  thought  proper. 

They  have  no  oats ;  their  peas  and  beans  are  fmaller 
than  ours,  but  full  as  good  ;  they  have  alio  a  fort  of  peas 
called  donna,  rather  larger  than  tares,  with  which  they 
feed  their  horfcs  ;  thefe  they  boil,  bruife,  and  mixing  coarie 
fugar  with  them,  make  them  up  into  balls,  which  they 
give  to  their  horfes  :  they  alfo  fometimes  give  them  balls 
made  of  a  compofition  of  barley-meal,  and  other  ingre- 
dients. 

Their  cream,  inftead  of  butter,  produces  a  fubftance 
like  thick  oil,  and  will  never  be  brought,  in  that  hot 
climate,  to  fuch  a  confiftcncc  and  hardnefs  as  ours,  yet  it 
is  very  fwcct  and  good  ;  and  as  they  have  plenty  of  milk 
from  their  cows,  buffaloes,  and  goats,  the  people  in  the 
north  of  India  make  a  confiderable  quantity  of  chcefe. 
There  can  be  no  whiter  or  better  wheaten  bread  than  that 
made  at  Bengal  and  fcvcral  other  parts  of  India,  but  the 
natives  fcldom  eat  any  of  it  :  they,  however,  make  thin 
flat  cakes  of  whea't  flower,  which  they  bake  upon  iron 
plates,  and  alvvays'carry  with  them  in  their  journies. 

The  country  produces  no  great  variety  of  flowers,  and 
yet  the  gardens  are  extremely  pleafant,  being  adorned 
with  winding  walks  of  fine  fruit-trees,  always  green  and 
blooming,  with  large  bafons  of  water  ;  and  handfomecaf- 
cades.  Thofe  flowers  that  are  natives  of  the  country  laft 
almoft  all  the  year ;  but,  though  they  have  a  beautiful 
mixture  of  colours,  few  of  them  have  any  fmell.  The 
role  and  a  white  flower  like  that  of  the  jelfamine  are  the 
only  ones  that  are  very  fragrant. 

'i"he  fruit-trees  arc  the  banana,  or  plantain,  the  cocoa- 
nut,  mangos,  guavas,  oranges  and  lemons,  limes,  mirabi- 
lons,  pomegranates,  jaccas,  tamarinds,  ananas,  or  pine- 
apples, and  mulberries ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  areka- 
nut,  and  betel.  In  the  north  partof  the  empire  are' apples, 
pears,  and  other  European  fruits. 

Tlie  kitchen  gardens  are  well  ftocked  with  water- 
melons, mufk^melons,   potatoes,    and  other  roots,    and 


pot-herbs.  They  have  alfo  fafFron,  turmerick,  opiumj 
the  pepper-plant,  ginger,  cardamums,  and  confiderable 
plantations  of  fugar-canes,  particularly  in  Bengal. 

The  cotton  (hrub  is  of  great  ufe,  for  of  this  are  made 
their  ginghams,  muflins,  calicoes,  &c.  They  fow  large 
fields  of  the  feed,  which  grows  up  to  the  height  of  a  role 
bufh,  and  then  puts  forth  yellow  bloffoms,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  little  cods,  which  fwell  to  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
walnut,  and  then  the  outer  fkin  burfting  difcovers  a  fine 
foft  wool  as  white  as  fnow.  The  feeds  are  always  found. 
amongft  the  wool. 

They  have  alfo  the  cotton  tree,  which  grows  to  a  great 
height ;  the  fruit,  if  it  may  thus  be  called,  becomes  of 
the  fize  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  then  burfting  like  the  other, 
yields  a  fine  white  wool. 

The  indigo  (hrub  grows  to  the  height  of  a  goofeberry- 
bu(h,  and  has  a  thick  round  head,  but  no  thorns.  The 
people  ftripofF  the  leaves,  and  having  laid  them  in  aheap, 
they  lie  feveral  days  till  they  have  fweated,  and  are  then 
put  into  deep  vefTels,  with  a  i'ufficient  quantity  of  water, 
to  which  they  give  their  blue  tindture.  The  water  is  af- 
terwards drained  off  into  broad  (hallow  veftels,  made  of  a 
kind  of  plafter  of  Paris,  where  the  fun  having  exhaled  all 
the  moifture,  there  remains  at  bottom  a  hard  dry  cake 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  our  indigo. 
The  beft  fort  is  brought  from  Biana  near  Agra,  and  a 
coarfer  kind  is  made  near  Amadabat. 

There  are  alfo  abundance  of  fine  woods  and  groves, 
that  afford  timber  for  building  of  houfes  and  (hips,  and 
confiderable  quantities  of  red  wood  for  dying.  One  of 
the  moft  remarkable  of  their  trees  is  the  banian  tree,  the 
boughs  of  which  bending  to  the  earth,  take  root  and  grow 
up  again  like  the  mother-plant,  whence  one  of  them  will 
have  forty  bodies  and  upwards,  and  fpreading  themfelves 
far  around  afford  (helter  for  a  regiment  of  Ibldiers  under  its 
branches  ;  which  bearing  leaves  that  are  ever  green,  afford 
a  noble  (hade.  Under  thefe  the  gentoos  frequently  place 
their  idols,  and  here  their  devotees  refide,  and  pert'ornx 
thofe  penances  which  appear  extremely  furprifing  to  all 
Europeans,  and  which  wc  (hall  mention  ia  treating  of  thp 


religion  of  the  Gentoos. 


SECT.    III. 

Of  their  Caravans,  in  which  they  ufe  Oxen.  Of  the  Camelsy 
Elephants,  and  other  Beajls  of  India,  ivith  a  Drfcription 
of  the  Shocgoofe.  Of  the  Birds,  Infccis,  and  Reptiles, 
particularly  the  Scorpions,  and  a  remarkable  Kind  of 
Serpents,  with  fame  curious  Ptrrticulars  relating  }o  the  latter. 
Of  the  Fijlies  of  India,  among  which  are  ekfcribcd  the 
flying  Fijh,  the  Banito,  the  Albacore,  the  Dorado    or  Do!' 


phin,  the   Shark, 
Sucking- Fiji). 


and  its  Attendants  the  Pikt-Fijh,    and 


OF  all  the  "animals  of  India,  none  appear  more  ufcful 
than  their  oxen,  which  generally  fcrve  for  draught 
and  carriage,  and  are  fometimes  (liod  :  they  are  not  very 
large,  but  fwiftcrof  foot  than  ours,  and  will  carry  a  man 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  day.     Caravans,    in  which  are 
fometimes  eight  thoufand  oxen,    are  employed  in    car- 
rying- rice,    fait,    and   other  things  from  place  to  place. 
Their  drivers  have  no  fixed  abode,  but  take  their  wives 
and  children  with  them.     Each  of  thefe  caravans  has  a 
captain,  who  wears  a  firing  of  pearls  around  his  neck, 
and  afiTumcs  the  dignity  of  a  prince.     The  people  wht> 
follow  the  profefTion  of  carriers  are  divided  into  four  tribes, 
each  confilting  of  about  one  hundred  thcufaad  fouls,  who 
always  fleep  in   tents.     One  carries  only  corn,    another 
tribe  only  peafc  and   beans,    another  rice,  and  another 
fait ;  and  the  perfons  of  each  tribe  are  diftinguiflied  by  cer- 
tain marks  made  in  their  foreheads.  The  horns  of  the  oxea 
would  endanger  the  lives  of  their  riders,  by  their  tofling 
their  heads  back,    when    tormented  by   the  flies,    were 
they  not  fav^cd  pretty  (hort.     Ten  or  a  dozen  of  them 
are  employed   in   drawing  one  of  their  heavy  carriages  ; 
but  they  have  no  more  than  two  to  their  coaches,   which 
will  hold  only  two  people.     When  they  bait,  they  are  fed 
with  balls  of  paftc. 

Camels  are  alfo  ufed  for  carriage,  though  lefs  frequent- 
ly than  oxen.     They  cannot  tread,  furc  in  flippery  ways, 

but 
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but  feem  peculiarly  formed  by  nature  for  thofc  dry  and 
fandy  defarts,  which,  without  their  affiftance,  would  be 
impaiFable,  fince  they  will  travel  feveral  days  lucceffively 
over  hot  burning  fands  without  water. 

The  elephants  of  India,  when  at  their  full  growth,  are 
fome  of  them  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  yet  fo  trac- 
table that  a  boy  may  govern  them.  It  is  a  common  mif- 
take,  that  they  have  no  joints  in  their  legs,  for  they  lie 
down  and  rile  up  like  other  animals  :  theij-  pace  is  a 
walk,  but  they  Itretch  fo  far  as  to  travel  five  miles  an 
hour,  and  are  i'o  fure  footed,  that  they  never  ftumble. 
Their  keepers  by  figns,  and  the  found  of  their  voice 
make  them  underitand  their  meaning,  and  if  they  make  a 
iign  to  them  to  terrify  anymnn,  they  will  advance  towards 
him  in  a  tkreatening  manner,  as  if  they  intended  to  tram- 
ple him  to  death,  and  yet  not  hurt  him.  If  the  keeper 
direiSts  him  to  throw  water  or  dirt  in  a  man's  face,  he  will 
do  it  without  farther  mifchief.  The  elephant  takes  up 
whatever  he  eats  or  drinks  with  his  long  grifly  trunk, 
and  thus  conveys  it  to  his  mouth,  and  this  trunk,  though 
-extremely  limber,  has  fuch  ftrength  that  if  he  ftrikes  a 
horfe  or  a  camel  with  it  in  earneft,  he  will  kill  him  at  a 
blow.  It  indeed  fupplies  the  ui'e  of  hands,  forwith  it  he 
will  pluck  up  the  corn  and  grafs  by  the  roots,  knock  off 
the  dirt  that  hanns  about  it  au;ainll:  his  legs,  and  then 
convey  it  to  his  mouth.  He  will  alfo  tear  down  the  branches 
of  the  trees  with  it,  and  eat  the  tender  twigs.  Scarce 
any  animal  will  fwim  fafter,  for  at  Fort  St.  George,  where 
the  fhips  that  bring  them  can  only  come  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  fliore,  they  frequently  make  them  fwim 
to  land,  but  they  have  little  more  than  their  trunks  above 
water,  through  which  they  breathe.  The  male  elephant 
is  fometimes  mad  after  the  female,  when  he  becomss  fo 
mifchievous  as  to  ftrike  any  one  he  meets,  except  his 
keeper ;  at  that  time  therefore  they  chain  the  elephant 
by  the  legs,  and  if  he  happens  to  get  loofe,  he  will  over- 
turn every  thing  in  his  way,  nor  is  it  poflible  to  divert 
his  rage  without  fireworks,  which  burfting  with  a  loud 
noife  will  make  him  fland  ftill  and  tremble.  When  the 
elephants  are  in  thefe  mad  fits  they  fweat  prodigioufly, 
and  fmell  much  ranker  than  a  goat. 

In  the  Mogul  army  are  feveral  elephants  that  will  not 
only  Itand  fire,  but  fuffer  a  great  gun  to  be  difcharged 
from  their  backs.  Thofe  they  carry  are  about  five  feet 
long,  placed  on  a  fquare  wooden  frame  thit  is  faftened  to 
a  broad  thick  pannel,  tied  on  witk  flrong  cords  and  girths. 
At  the  four  corners  of  this  frame  are  four  lilk  flags  fixed 
to  little  ftaves.  Upon  the  neck  of  the  elephant  the  man 
is  feated  who  guides  him,  and  has  an  iron  rod  in  his 
hand,  about  half  a  yard  long,  fharp  at  the  lower  end, 
and  a  hook  turned  up,  with  which  he  pricks  him  for- 
ward, or  pulls  him  back.  The  gunner  is  feated  on  the 
wooden  frame,  where  he  has  his  ammunition  and  ball 
with  every  thing  nece'Tarv  for  loading  and  firing.  The 
balls  difcharged  from  thefe  guns  are  about  the  iize  of  a 
tennfe  ball. 

The  elephants  are  ufually  faftened  by  a  chain  about 
one  of  their  hinder  legs  to  great  trees,  under  the  fhade  of 
which  they  are  kept.  Each  of  the  great  war  elephants 
is  allowed  by  the  Mogul  four  females,  and  they  are  faid 
to  be  fo  modeft,  that  they  will  not  permit  any  one  to  fee 
them  in  the  act  of  copulation. 

They  have  alfo  buffaloes  and  afl'es ;  the  former  are 
more  fluggifh  than  the  oxen,  and  have  a  fmooth  thick  {kin 
without  hair  j  the  female  gives  milk,  and  the  flelh,  which 
is  fometimes  eaten,  is  coarfe  food,  ' 

In  the  fouthern  parts  are  thin  long  legged  (heep,  whofe 
backs  are  covered  with  a  reddifh  hair  inltead  of  wool,  but 
their  flefh  is  lean  and  diy.  However,  towards  Perfia  and 
Tartary  they  have  fine  fheep  with  good  fleeces  and  large 
tails,  that  weigh  feveral  pounds.  It  is  obfervable  of  the 
Perfian  fheep  brought  into  India,  that  they  have  each 
from  three  to  feven  horns,  fome  of  which  ftand  upright 
on  their  foreheads,  and  the  battles  of  their  rams  are  very 
bloody.  They  have  alfo  plenty  of  goats,  and  their 
kids  are  pretty  good  eating.  The  Indian  hogs  are 
efteemed  the  beft  butchers  meat  in  India,  efpecially  the 
wild  hogs,  which  are  very  plentiful. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  antelopes,  deer,  and  hares, 
and  as  nobody  claim  any  property  in  them,  every  body  are 
atlibertv  to  kill  them,  as  well  as  uU  other  game  ;  for  tho' 


the  Mogul  is  the  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  "in  the  coun- 
try, he  docs  not  monopolize  either  the  wild  bealfs,  or 
j  the  wild  fowl.  Even  the  grafs,  herbs,-  and  trees,  and 
whatever  grows  fpontaneourty  in  the  woods  and  exten- 
iive  fields,  are  enjoyed  by  the  people  in  common  :  fo  that 
though  they  have  no  lands  that  they  can  call  their  own,  they 
have  almoft  an  equivalent  from  the  privileges  they  enjov 
m  thofe  of  the  prince.  The  only  beall  of°the  foreft,  -the 
hunting  of  which  the  emperor  referves  to  himfelf,  is  the 
lion.  There  are  alfo  tygers,  leopards,  wolves,  m'onkies, 
and  jackalls,  which  lalt  are  a  kind  of  wild  do^s  of  the 
colour  of  a  fox,  but  fomewhat  larger.  Thefe  r'un  about 
at  midnight  in  companies,  making  a  dreadful  howling 
not  only  in  the  country,  but  in  the  midft  of  the  <rrea' 
towns.  It  is  faid,  that  one  or  more  of  thele  always  at- 
tend upon  the  lion,  and  hunt  his  prey  for  him.  Howi 
ever,  there  are  great  numbers  of  them  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  as  well  in  thofe  parts  where  there  are  no 
lions  as  where  there  are  :  they  are  very  fierce,  and  if  a 
corpfe  is  not  buried  deep,  they  will  fcratch  it  up  out  of 
its  grave. 

Among  the  hearts  of  India  we  ought  not  to  omit  a 
fierce  little  creature  called  a  flioe  goofe,  which' is  about 
the  fize  of  a  fox,  with  long  ears  like  thofe  of  a  hare,  and 
a  face  like  a  cat ;  its  back  and  fides  are  grey,  and  its 
breaft  and  belly  white.  Thefe,  as  well  as  dogs,  are  ufed 
in  hunting;  on  which  occafion  a  horfeman "carries  the 
fhoe-goofe  behind  him,  hood-winked,  and  as  the  ante- 
lopes and  deer  are  pretty  familiar,  they  will  not  ftart 
before  the  horfes  come  very  near.  He  who  carries  the 
fhoegoofe  then  takes  off  the  hood  and  (hews  it  the  o-anie, 
which  with  large  fwift  leaps  it  foon  overtakes,  when 
fpringing  on  their  backs,  and  getting  forward  to  their 
Ihoulders,  it  tears  out  the'-  eyes  with  its  claws,  and  makes 
them  fall  an  eaiy  prey  to  the  hunters. 

They  alfo  fometimes  hunt  with  a  tame  leopard,  which 
runs  down  his  game,  and  frequently  gives  the  hunters  as 
long  a  chace  as  the  dogs,  and  when  the  game  betake 
themfelves  to  fwimming,  which  they  frequently  do,  it 
v/ill  follow  them  into  the  water. 

With  refpeft  to  the  feather'd  race,  they  have  here 
plenty  of  all  kinds  of  poultry,  and  aifo  pigeons,  turtle- 
doves, quails,  partridges,  peacocks,  and  parokets.  The 
flefh  of  their  poultry  is,  however,  generally  lean  and  dry, 
and  fome  of  them  have  bones  as  black  as  jet ;  but  their 
flefh  is  thought  as  well  tailed  as  that  of  the'others. 

Vultures  are  here  extremely  common,  and  perfeiSly 
tame,  which  piobably  proceeds  from  the  banyans  feed- 
ing them  as  they  do  other  animals;  they  are  faid  to  be 
confiderably  larger  than  an  eagle,  and  much  of  the  fame 
fhape. 

TSere  is  a  kite  here  with  a  white  head,  for  which  the 
banyans  have  a  high  veneration,  and  feem  to  pay  it  re- 
ligious honours.  l"hefe  birds,  when  flying  in  the  heat 
of  noon,  are  frequently  overcome  by  the  fcorching  rays 
of  the  fun,  and  drop  down  in  the  ftreets.  Upon  fuch 
an  accident,  the  foldiers  in  our  fettlements  always  make 
money  of  it ;  for  carrying  the  kite  into  the  market  place, 
they  threaten  to  wring  his  neck  ofF,  upon  which  the  fu- 
perftitious  crowd  contribute  fmall  pieces  of  money  to 
purchafe  the  bird's  life  and  liberty. 

They  have  not  rnany  finging  birds  ;  but  they  have  one 
lefs  than  a  wren,  viVhich  has  ravifhing  notes,  and  a  beau- 
tiful plumage.  The  multitudes  of  monkies  which  in- 
fefl  the  woods  in  the'TOmhern  parts  of  India,  are  terrible 
enemies  to  thefe  little  birds  ;  but  nature  has  taught  them 
to  preferve  both  themfelves  and  their  young,  by  building 
their  iiefts  at  the  extremity  of  the  twigs,  where  they  hang 
like  fmall  purfcs  out  of  their  reach.  There  are  alfo  in 
this  country  bats  almort  as  large  as  kites. 

The  pleafure  of  living  in  fo  delightful  a  country  as  In- 
dia is  much  abated  by  the  multitude  of  troublcfome 
infeiSls  and  reptiles.  The  mufketoes  or  gnacs,  and 
bugs,  immediately  feize  upon  the  Europeans  on  their 
firft  landing,  and  are  fo  venomous,  that  in  one  night's 
time  a  man's  face  will  be  fo  fwelled  that  his  companions 
cannot  know  him  ;  but  when  they  have  been  fome  time 
in  the  country,  though  they  are  always  peftered  with 
them,  they  do  not  leave  fuch  fwellings  as  at  firft.  They 
are  indeed  fo  troublcfome,  th;u  every  man  who  can  afford 
it,  keeps  a  fcrvant  to  brufli  tbem  offhisperfon,  and  it  is 
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in  vain  to  attempt  to  flecp  with  the  face  uncovered,  with- 
out fomeboJy  tu  beat  away  the  gnats,  and  as  for  the  bugs  j 
they  Iwarm  among  the  foldiers  and  the  common  people. 
They  have,  however,  one  v/ay  of  avoiding  them,  and 
that  is  by  daubing  the  feet  of  the  couch  on  which  they 
lie  with  car,  which  they  have  either  an  avcrfion  to,  or 
are  Itopped  by  their  flicking  in  it. 

During  the  rains  fro^s  and  toads  multiply  prodigioufly, 
and  grow  to  a  confider'able  fize.  The  rats  are  three  or 
four  times  as  large  as  ours,  and  arc  fo  bold  that  they  will 
hardly  give  a  man  the  way. 

Of  all  the  venomous  creatures  of  this  country  the  (cor- 
pions,  centipedes,  and  ferpents,  of  which  there  are  many 
different  kinds,  are  the  moft  dangerous,  for  they  breed  in 
every  corner,  and  there  is  no  poffibility  of  being  fccure 
from  them  without  continually  fwecping. 

Of  the  fcorpions  there  are  various  kinds,  thofe  in  the 
woods  are  faid  to  be  black,  and  their  fting  mortal.  The 
houfe  fcorpions  arc  about  the  kngth  and  thicknefs  ot  a 
man's  little  finger,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Salmon,  are 
fliaped  aimoft  like  a  lizard,  but  carry  their  tails  turned 
up  to  their  backs,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tail  is  a  Iting 
not  much  bigger  than  a  hornet's,  and  always  vifible. 
They  creep  very  flowly,  and  it  is  cafy  to  cut  ofF  their 
flings,  which  the  above  author  fays  he  has  often  done. 
The  flings  of  thefe  are  not  mortal,  but  they  create  a  vio- 
lent pain'i'  like  that  of  a  red-hot  iron  applied  to  the  part  ; 
but  the  anguifh  is  abated  by  anointing  the  part  with  the 
oil  of  fcorpions,  and  in  about  twenty-four  hours  the  pain 
entirely  ceafes. 

The  centipede  derives  its  name  from  the  great  number 
of  its  legs  ;  thofe  of  this  country  are  fomewhat  bigger 
than  a  goofequil),  and  three  or  four  inches  in  length  ; 
but  though  they  are  fo  fmall,  their  bite  is  very  dan- 
gerous. 

There  are  here  many  kinds  of  ferpents,  but  they  will 
not  attack  a  man,  uiilcfs  firft  provoked,  or  incited  to  it 
by  their  keepers';  for  there  are  people  who  keep  them  in 
bafkets,  and  carry  them  about  to  fhew  their  tricks.  One 
of  thofe  which  Nlr.  Salmon  fa;v,  raifed  himfelf  up  near 
half  its  length,  then  fprcad  his  head  as  big  as  the  author's 
band,  and  (hewed  a  beautiful  face,  nearly  refembling  the 
human  ;  this  fpecics  the  Engiifli  imagine  is  the  fame  that 
tempted  Eve. 

Mr.  Grofe  mentions  a  kind  of  incantation  of  thefe  rep- 
tiles, and  fays,  that  when  a  fnake,  lurking  in  a  houfe, 
has  bit  any  one,  fix  of  their  jugglers  is  fent  for,  who 
will  with  an  inftrunicnr,  fomething  rcfetnbling  a  flageo- 
let, play  certain  tunes,  the  found  of  which  operates  fo 
powerfully  on  the  fnake,  that  he  leaves  his  hole,  and 
with  vifible  reludancc  prcfcnts  itfelf  to  thofe  that  ftand 
ready  to  kill  him.  "  1  am  fully  aware,  fays  that  gen- 
"  tlcman,  of  the  ridicule  this  wiU  meet  with  from  many, 
"  but  prefer  even  the  certainty  of  incurring  it,  to  the 
"  fupprcIHon  of  what  I  tried  myfelf  to  difbelicve  till  con- 
"  vinced  of  it." 

A  clerg)man,  who  was  with  our  ambafTador  at  the 
Mogul's  C'jurt,  relates,  that  while  he  was  there  the  Mo- 
sul i'cnteiiced  a  man  to  die  for  killing  his  mother,  and  as 
the  molt  terrible  death  he  could  contrive,  ordered  him 
to  be  bitten  by  two  ferpents.  Accordingly  one  of  the 
people,  who  keep  ferpents  in  a  bafket  for  fliew,  was 
lent  for  :  the  criminal  was  flripped  naked,  and  flood  trem- 
bling, while  the  maftcr  of  the  fnakcs,  having  irritated 
and  provoked  them,  put  one  to  the  wretch's  thigh,  which 
immediately  wound  itfelf  about  him,  and  bit  him  in  the 
groin  till  the  blood  followed  j  the  other  was  fct  on  the 
oiitfideof  the  other  thigh,  and  bit  him  likcwife  :  notwith- 
flanding  this,  the  criminal  kept  upon  his  feet  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  complained  of  a  fire  raging  in  all  his 
limbs,  nnd  his  body  fvvclled  to  a  great  degree  ;  the  fer- 
pents were  taken  oft"  before  he  fell,  and  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  wretch  breathed  his  lall. 

The  Indian  fcas  abound  with  vaft'  flioals  of  fifh,  among 
which  we  (hall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  moft  remark- 
able. The  baW-pate  is  thus  called  from  its  head  and 
neck  being  without  fcaks,  ancl  is  very  good  eating. 

The  raven-fi(h  is  I'o  named  from  its  mouth  having 
fome  refcMiblance  to  the  bill  of  a  bird  :  it  is  only  a  fpaii 
long,  red  on  the  back  and  tail,  and  yellow  on  the  belly. 


The  flying  fifbes,  which  dre  moft  generally  feen  within 
the  tropics,  are  commonly  of  the  fize  of  ^  large  herring, 
to  which  they  have  fome  refembiance.  The  large  iize 
of  their  fide-fins  countenance  the  opinion  of  their  being 
aflifted  by  them,  in  the  fpring  they  make  out  of  the 
water,  on  being  purfued  by  larger  t-fhes  of  prey,  as  thole 
fins  continuing  fpread  mult  naturally  gather  fome  air  ; 
but  it  is  highly  probable,  that  what  is  called  their  Hight, 
is  no  more  than  an  extended  leap,  like  that  of  the  flymg- 
fquirrels  on  fhore  ;  and  that  their  neceffity  of  replunging 
into  the  water  is  not  fo  much  owing  to  their  fins  drying 
in  fo  (hort  a  fpace  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards,  and 
requiring  a  fre(h  wetting,  as  to  the  force  of  their  Ipring 
being  fpent  :  for  it  is  evident,  that  they  are  not  guided 
by  their  fight,  but  are  urged  on  by  a  niechanicul  im- 
pulfe,  fo  that  they  frequently  fall  into  (hips.  They  are 
well  tailed,  and  are  often  feen  in  great  (hoals  flying 
from  rlie  purfuit  of  the  bonitos,  albacores,  and  dorados, 
whofe  favourite  prey  they  are;  nor  does  this  filh  find 
enemies  only  in  its  own  clement,  for  feveral  fea-birds 
watch  hovering  for  its  iminerfion,  and  dart  down  upon  it 
with  fuch  rapidity,  as  to  m;ke  it  their  prey  before  its  re- 
plunging  into  the  water. 

The  bcnito  undoubtedly  takes  it  name  from  its  beinw 
highly  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  the  Portuguefe,  the  firlt 
Europeans  that  navigated  the  Indian  ocean,  and  gave  it 
this  name,  which,  in  their  language,  fignifies. delicious.  It 
is  indeed  a  firm  and  not  unpleal'ant  filh,  but  rather  dry, 
and  requires  a  rich  fauce  to  entitle  it  to  its  name. 

The  albacore  is  neaily  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  bonito, 
but  grows  to  a  much  larger  fize,  fome  being  taken  frorri 
lixty  to  ninety  pounds  weight,  and  upwards.  Its  name 
is  alfo  taken  from  the  Portuguefe,  who  thus  denominat- 
ed this  fifh  on  account  of  its  whitenefs.  It  is  rather 
dryer  eating  than  the  bonito.  Both  thefe  filh  are  often 
caught  by  an  imitation  of  the  flying-filh,  which  being 
fwung  to  and  fro,  reprcfents  their  flight,  Co  as  to  bring 
them  greedily  to  the  hook  ;  they  are  likewife  frequently 
ftruck  with  the  fifh-gijr.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  are 
alfo  at  certain  feafons  infe(5led  with  a  worm  that  makes 
them  in  an  agony  fpring  fo  high  out  of  ihe  water,  as  to 
fall  into  fuch  boats  as  are  in  the  way  of  their  leap. 

The  dorado,  or  dolphin,  is  allowed  to  have  obtained 
that  name  very  improperly,  it  having  not  the  Icaft  re« 
femblance  to  the  dcfcriptions  and  delineations  of  it  given 
by  authors,  painters,  and  ftatuaries.  The  Portuguefe 
give  it  the  name  of  dorado,  from  its  golden  hue,  which 
appears  through  the  ground-work  of  a  beautiful  azure 
that  is  blended  with  it ;  but  though  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived to  have  a  more  lively  glofs  than  its  colours,  this 
fifh  is  no  fooner  taken  out  of  the  water,  than  they  begin 
to  fade.  It  is  caught  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  bonitos 
and  albacores ;  but  is  greatly  preferred  to  them  in 
point  of  tafte.  They  are  commonly  three  or  four  feet 
long,  and  finely  (haped,  only  the  head  feems  rather  too 
large;  though  the  chief  bone  of  it,  on  dilTeiition,  ap- 
pears admirably  modelled  for  a  cut-water,  and  indeed 
they  fwim  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 

The  (hark,  which  is  commonly  met  with  near  land,  is 
not  unfrcquently  found  in  the  main  fea  ;  but  this  is 
chiefly  in  calms,  or  very  light  breezes,  when  he  will 
follow  a  (hip  for  a  confiderable  time,  uiilefs  betrayed  to 
the  hook  by  his  natuial  voracity;  for  he  is  generally  too 
large  to  be  maftcrcd  by  a  haipoon  or  fi(h-gig.  Aimoft 
any  bait  will  fcrve,  but  it  requires  a  ftrong  liook  of  the 
larger  fize,  and  running  tackle  to  bring  him  on  board. 
He  no  fooner  touches  the  deck,  than  he  makes  it  flvake 
with  the  violent  flounces  of  his  tail,  which  are  capable 
of  breaking  a  man's  leg;  but  he  is  foon  fubdued  by 
a  cut  of  an  ax  upon  it,  which  inftantly  depriving  him  of 
all  power,  he  is  foon  difpatched. 

'I'his  fifh  is  commonly  from  nine  to  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  and  it  is  faid  fome  of  them  are  upwards  of  twenty 
feet  long.  It  has  no  fcalci,  but  the  fkin  is  rough, 
like  (hagreen,  of  a  deep  brown,  inclining  to  a  greeni(h 
colour,  and  whitening  by  degrees  to  the  belly.  The 
fnark  would  have  been  much  more  terrible,  had  nature 
endowed  it  with  an  agility  anfwerablc  to  its  voracity, 
which  is  icmarkdbly  aflifted  by  a  dreadful  triple  row  of 
teeth  as  (harp  as  ;.izors.     But,  befidcs  its  uat  being  the 
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fwifteft  fvvimmer,  its  mouth,  by  being  placed  confiJe- 
rably  within  the  projeftion  of  its  Ihout  towards  the  belly, 
obliges  it  to  turn  on  its  back,  or  at  Jeaft  fideways,  to  fnap 
at  its  prey,  which  it  does  fo  heavily,  that  good  fwim- 
mers  will,  with  a  knife,  either  for  diverfion,  or  for  the 
fake  of  fhewing  their  (kill,  attack  it  in  its  own  element, 
and  diving  under  the  belly,  where  the  fkin  is  very  foft, 
rip  it  open,  or  oblige  it  to  Iheer  oft'.  How  they  engen- 
der is  unknown  :  but  Mr.  Grofe  fays,  it  is  certain  that 
the  females  arc  not  only  viviparous,  young  ones  being 
found  alive  in  their  bellies  when  taken,  but  that  they 
occafionally  afford  them  a  retreat  in  it  till  they  outgrow 
the  fize  of  wanting  one. 

A  fhark  will  generally  afford  a  meal  for  a  whole  fhip's 
company  ;  but  then  they  are  the  ranker  in  proportion  to 
their  fize,  and  at  befi:  are  but  indifferent  eating,  except 
the  fins,  which,  though  covered  with  a  very  hard  fkin, 
when  dried  in  the  fun,  and  well  ftewed,  afford  a  very 
delicate  difh. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  this  animal  called  the  bottle- 
nofed  fharks,  which  are  of  a  dark  blueifh  colour,  but  are 
not  thought  good  to  eat. 

The  (hark  is  attended  by  the  pilot- fifh,  which  is  one 
ofthemoft  beautiful  that  fwims  ;  it  is  feldom  above  a 
foot  or  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  is  ftreaked  tranfverfely 
with  blue  and  a  yellowilh  brown,  that  have  a  pleafuig 
effeft  in  the  water  ;  but,  when  taken  out,  lofe  much  of 
their  (hining  luftre.  They  are  frequently  feen  in  fmall 
Ihoals  fvvimming  near  the  (hark,  or  at  the  head  of  him. 
They  crowd  about  the  bait  that  is  thrown  to  the  fhark, 
without  nibbling  at  it  themfelves,  and  by  their  motions 
feem  to  guide  the  fhark  towards  it,  from  whence  they 
derive  the  name  of  pilot-fifh.  They  /eldom  take  a  fmall 
hook  when  in  company  with  a  fhark  ;  but  when  they 
have  loft  him,  or  follow  a  fhip  either  fingly  or  in  flioals, 
they  will  fometimes  bite  and  be  caught.  They  are 
efteemed,  for  their  fize,  the  moft  delicious  eating  that 
the  ocean  affords. 

The  fucking-fifli  is  a  very  troublefome  companion  to 
the  fliark  :  it  feldom  exceeds  a  foot  long,  and  is  frequent- 
ly much  fhorter  ;  but  by  means  of  an  oval-fhaped  mem- 
brane, of  a  texture  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpofe. 
fticks  fo  clofe  to  the  fhark's  fkin,  commonly  on  its  back 
or  fides,  as  not  to  part  with  it,  even  when  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  water  ;  and  no  ftrength  of  hands  can  feparate 
them  if  pulled  againft  the  grain  of  the  fucker  ;  but  flid- 
ing  them  on  forward  with  the  grain,  they  eafily  come 
off.  1  his  force  of  adhefion  continues  while  life  lafts, 
as  may  be  proved  by  applying  them  to  a  table,  or  any 
other  hard  fubftance.  This  fifh  doubtlefs  annoys  the 
fhark  in  the  manner  of  vermin,  drawing  its  fuftenance 
from  the  flime  that  oozes  from  its  body,  while  the  fliark 
can  neither  fhake  it  off,  nor  come  at  it  to  deflroy  it  :  the 
gills  open  upwards,  and  it  is  of  a  dull,  muddy,  flate 
colour  ;  but  is  unfit  to  eat,  it  having  neither  fubftance 
nor  tafte. 

As  the  fea  is  infcfted  by  fharks,  fo  is  the  river  Ganges 
by  crocodiles,  which  are  fed  by  the  multitude  of  dead  bo- 
dies which  are  caft  into  that  river. 

The  &ell-fifh  on  the  coaff  of  India  are  very  good, 
particularly  oyfters,  which  at  Fort  St.  George  are  of  the 
fame  fize  as  thofe  of  England,  and  not  inferior  to  them 
in  goodnefs.  There  are  fome  fhell-fifh  in  thefe  feas  of  a 
prodigious  bulk. 


SECT.     IV. 

Of  the  Per/ons  and  Dre/s  of  the  Gentocs  ani  Mahometans  sf  India  : 
of  their  Manners  and  Cujlams, 

THE  Indians  ate  well  ihaped,  of  a  good  ftature, 
and  agreeable  features  ;  and  have  hardly  any 
crooked  or  deformed  people  among  them.  An  Englifli 
divine  obferves  of  their  women,  that  their  fprightly  mo- 
tions, agreeable  perfons,  amorous  glances,  and  irrefti- 
ble  mien,  are  the  admiration  of  all  foreigners,  and  fre- 
quently captivate  the  wifeft.  Thofe  who  inhabit  the 
northern  part  of  this  empire  are  of  a  deep  tawny  or  olive 
colour,  and  thofe  in  the  fouth  perfeiSlly  black  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  in  the  middle  of  the  pe- 
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ninfula  are  all  extremely  black  :  but  in  every  part  of  the 
country  the  natives  have  black  eyes  and  long  black  hair. 
Thefe  blacks  dye  their  teeth  like  their  neighbours,  and 
frequently  rub  over  their  fkins  a  yellow  powder  :  many 
of  them  likewife  mark  their  foreheads  with  long  yellov/ 
flrokes  of  a  finger's  breadth. 

The  Indians  generally  drefs  in  a  white  vcfl  of  filk, 
callicoe,  or  muflin,  which  folds  over  before,  and  is  tied 
with  firings,  either  on  the  right  or  left  fide ;  the  fleeves 
fit  clofe  to  their  arms,  and,  being  very  Ion"-,  are  in 
wrinkles  about  the  wrift  :  the  upper  part  of  the  veft  fits 
the  body  fo  as  to  fhew  the  fhape  ;  but  from  the  middle 
downward,  it  fits  full  in  plaits,  reaching  almoil  down  to 
their  feet.  Under  this  veft  they  wear  another  that  is 
fomething  fliorter,  and,  inftead  of  ftockings,  their 
breeches  cover  their  legs;  and  they  put  their  bare  feet 
into  their  flippers,  which  are  made  peaked  like  a  woman's 
fhoe,  and  turn  up  at  the  toes. 

In  the  north  part  of  India  the  people  in  affluent  cir- 
cumftanccs  have  fhirts  open  before  that  hang  over  their 
breeches,  and  in  cold  weather  make  ufe  of  a  cloak. 
Some  of  the  common  people  among  the  Gentoos  go  per- 
fectly naked,  except  a  firing  tied  round  their  waift,  to 
which  they  faften  a  cloth  of  a  hand's  breadth,  which 
they  bring  up  between  their  legs  and  faften  it  to  a  firin'j- 
before:  this  juft  covers,  but  fcarcely  conceals,  what  they 
pretend  to  hide;  and  thefe  are  the  people  who  carry  the 
palanquins,  and  attend  the  Englilh  ladies  when  they  go 
abroad. 

Thofe  women  that  are  feen  by  the  Europeans  have  a 
piece  of  white  callicoe  tied  about  their  waiit  that  reaches 
down  to  their  knees,  and  the  remainder  of  it  is  thrown 
over  their  bodies  like  a  fhoulder-belt,  covering  their 
breafts  and  part  of  their  back.  The  hair  of  their  heads 
is  made  up  in  a  roll,  adorned  with  fuch  jewels  and  tovs 
as  they  can  procure  :  they  have  alfo  jewels  in  their  ears 
and  nofe ;  and  fometimes  ftretch  the  hole  that  is  bored 
in  their  ears  to  fuch  an  extent,  that  it  will  admit  a 
fhilling  to  pafs  through  it.  Their  wrifts  and  ancles  are 
adorned  with  bracelets,  and  they  have  rings  upon  their 
fingers  and  toes,  either  of  gold,  filver,  or  brafs.  The 
men  alfo  frequently  wear  bracelets  about  their  wrifts. 
As  to  fhoes  or  flippers,  the  women  in  the  fouthern  parts 
wear  none. 

The  drefs  of  the  Moors  is  extremely  becoming  ;  they 
having,  like  the  greateft  part  of  the  other  Afiaticks,  that 
originally  Indian  manner  of  wearing  turbans  of  fine 
muflin,  the  circumvolutions  of  which,  fays  Mr.  Grofe, 
form  a  covering  to  the  head,  at  once  light  and  cool, 
from  the  air  eafily  penetrating  its  folds  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  defend  it  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  the  heat 
of  which  afting  in  a  flraight  line,  as  cold  likewife  does, 
is  rebated  by  the  obliquity  of  the  wreathing  ;  which, 
admitting  of  an  infinite  variety  in  the  making  up,  fcrvcs 
alfo  to  diftinguifti  the  tribes,  profeflions,  and  rank  in 
life  of  the  wearers. 

The  drefs  of  thefe  Indian  Moors,  nearly  agrees  v/ith 
the  defcription  given  of  it  by  Quintus  Curtius,  who  fays, 
that  fuch  as  are  eminent  for  their  birth  and  riches,  clothe 
their  bodies  with  a  garment  that  falls  down  to  their  feet ; 
they  bind  their  hands  with  linen  ;  they  hang  their  ears 
with  jewels,  and  deck  their  arms  and  limbs  with  gold. 
Thus  it  appears  how  tenacious  the  Indians  are  of  their 
old  cuftoms,  and  how  clofely  their  Tartar  conquerors 
have  conformed  to  them. 

Another  point  of  their  finery  is  their  fafhes  on  the  out- 
fide  of  their  long  veft,  which  are  generally  richly  em- 
broidered, with  the  two  ends  hanging  before,  bordered 
with  gold  or  filver  tiffue  interwoven.  In  thefe  they 
ftick  on  the  left  fide  the  handles  of  their  daggers,  which 
are  either  curioufly  wrought  or  fet  with  precious  ftones ; 
the  blade  is  fhort,  broad,  and  pointed.  Their  fcyme- 
tars  are  alfo  hung  caielefsly  before  them,  with  the  fame 
curious  workmanihip  in  the  hilts.  They  wear  embroi- 
dered flippers,  which  they  take  off  within  doors,  or 
leave  at  the  foot  of  the  fophas  when  on  a  vifit.  Even 
the  Europeans,  on  obtaining  an  audience  at  the  Dur- 
bar of  Surat,  before  they  are  admitted  to  fit  in  the  divarw 
in  the  prefcnce  of  the  governor,  muft  fubmit  to  pull  oft 
their  fhoes,  which  is  the  lefs  unreafonable,  as  the  floor  is 
generally  fpread  with  the  richeft  carpets. 
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The  Moors  sre  fond  of  fmoaking,  and  the  great 
among  them  afFccl  the  Perfian  luxury  in  having  cuUi- 
00ns,  which  refemble  glafs  decanters,  with  flowers 
painted  in  their  proper  colours  at  the  bottom.  Thefe 
are  full  of  water,  and  plugged  up  with  a  machine,  that 
holds  the  lighted  tobacco,  and  alfo  a  leathern  pipe  wired 
round,  two  or  three  yards  in  length,  pliant,  and 
coiled  like  a  fnake.  Through  this  pipe  they  fuck  in  the 
fnioke,  which  is  rendered  mild  and  cool,  by  firft  paffing 
through  the  water,  which  it  caufes  to  gurgle,  fo  as  to 
form  nounpleafmg  noife.  The  poor  make  ufe  either  of 
a  cocoa  nut  fliell,  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  for  fmoak- 
ing through  the  water,  which  is  vulgarly  called,  from 
the  noife  it  makes,  a  hubble-bubble  ;  or  merely  the  to- 
bacco leaf  rolled  up,  of  about  a  finger's  length,  which 
they  term  a  buncus,  which  is  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Gcn- 
toos. 

As  to  the  manners  of  the  Moors  and  Moguls,  they  are 
nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  fouthern  Afiatics,  they 
being  greatly  degenerated  from  the  hardinefs  and  mar- 
tial fpii  It  of  the  northern  Tartars,  as  well  from  the  re- 
laxing foftnefs  of  the  climate,  as  from  their  Aiding  into 
the  Indian  voluptuoufnefs  and  effeminacy.  They  are, 
however,  from  their  childhood,  tutored  and  trained  up 
to  great  gravity  and  circumfpeftion  in  public,  and  cfpe- 
cially  to  curb  their  pafllons,  to  prevent  their  breaking 
out  into  outward  emotions  of  anger  and  refentment, 
which  they  confider  as  the  higheft  indecency.  It  per- 
haps proceeds  from  this  early  habit  of  reflraint  and  dif- 
fimu'.ation,  that  their  refentments,  which  might  other- 
wife  cvaoorate  in  menaces  or  opprobrious  terms,  wran- 
kle  in  their  bofoms,  till  it  breaks  out  into  more  fangui- 
iiarv  cftcdts,  and  a  vindiclivenefs  much  more  fatal  : 
thence  arife  the  frequent  plots,  perfidious  circumven- 
tions, and  deep-laid  fchemes  of  the  great  to  deftroy  each 
other. 

Their  fchool-cducation,  which  is  generally  no  more 
than  learning  to  read  the  Koran,  and  to  write  Perfian, 
or  Arabic,  is  followed  by  their  introdudion  into  all  com- 
panies, and  into  public  bufinefs  in  their  tendered:  youth  : 
thus  their  fathers  carry  them  without  due  preparation 
into  the  ^reat  fchool  of  the  world. 

The  Gentoo  merchants  alfo  ufe  the  fame  method 
with  their  children,  initiating  them  with  the  firft  dawn 
of  rcafon  into  all  the  myfterics  of  trade;  fo  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  fee  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  fo 
acute  and  expert,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-reach 
them  in  a  bargain  ;  and,  indeed,  their  docility,  fedate- 
nefs,  and  the  awful  refpcfl  they  pay  their  parents,  are 
furpriz-ing,  coniidering  their  extreme  fondnefs  for  their 
children,  which  they  temper  fo  judicioufly  as  not  to  fpoil 
them. 

The  common  Indian  falute  is  lifting  the  right  hand  to 
the  head,  and  if  it  be  a  perfon  of  diftinCtion,  bowing  the 
body  a  little,  but  they  never  falute  with  the  left  hand 
alone.  When  the  Mahometans  meet,  their  moft  ufual 
lompliment  is,  God  give  you  health  ;  to  v/hich  the  other 
replies,  God  give  thee  the  fame  health,  or  Mayeft  thou 
have  the  prayers  of  the  poor.  The  falutation  of  a  prince 
is  bowing  the  body  low,  putting  the  hand  to  the  ground, 
then  to  °tbc  breaft,  and  afterwards  lifting  it  up  to  the 
head,  and  this  is  repeated  three  times. 

A  perfon  vifitcd  does  not  meet  his  gueft,  but  intreats 
him  to  fit  by  him  on  the  carpet,  and  betel  and  areka  are 
oftercd  him  to  chew,  whiLh,  as  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  they  have  almoft  conftantly  in  their  mouths. 
They  arc  very  refcrved,  and  feldom  talk  aloud  or  very 
faft.  They  play  at  a  game  that  nearly  refembles  chefs, 
and  fomctimes  at  cards;  but  feldom  high,  as  in  China, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  ifland  of  Ceylon  :  nor  are  they 
much  difturbed  when  they  lofc,  but  prefcrvc  an  even 
temper. 

SECT.     V. 

Of  the  fltafurts  and  Luxuries  of  ike  Indians,  partiailarly  of 
their  dancing  Csrli  ;  their  Equipages  ;  and  other  Artides  0/ 
Luxury.     The  Mtthad  cf  Champing  ufed  in  India. 
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T  fcftivals,  and  on  other  occafions,  it  is  ufual   to 
fend    for  the  dancing   girl?,    who  fmg  and  d.ince 


before  the  company,  and  readily  retire  with  any  young 
men  that  del'ire  it.  They  adl  com.edies  in  the  open  air 
by  torch  light,  nor  are  they  ill  performed  :  love  and  gal- 
lantry are  the  ufual  fubjecls. 

The  dancing  girls  form  a  diftinfl  branch  of  the  com- 
munity. Thefe  are  fent  for  to  a  particular  place,  which 
is  their  diftri(fl:,  where  there  are  never  wanting  a  fufn- 
cient  number  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  to  which  they 
are  fo  devoted,  that  they  feem  to  have  made  vows  of  un- 
chaflity  :  according  to  their  inflitutes,  they  are  bound 
to  refufe  none  who  will  come  up  to  their  price,  which 
is  governed  by  their  degree  of  beauty  and  accomplifli- 
ments.  Particular  fets  of  them  are  appropriated  to  the 
fervice  of  the  Gentoo  temples,  and  the  ufe  of  the  bramia 
priefts  that  belong  to  them.  They  live  in  a  community 
under  the  direilion  of  fome  fuperannuated  female  of  the 
fame  profeflion,  under  whom  they  receive  a  regular  train- 
ing, and  learn  al!  the  arts  of  pleafing,  in  Vr-hich  they  are 
but  too  fuccefsful  ;  for  nothing  is  mere  common  than 
for  the  princes  and  chief  men  of  thofc  countries  to  take 
a  particular  liking  to  one  of  thefe  women,  and  to  lavifli 
immenfe  fums  upon  them,  though  their  h.irams  arc 
flocked  with  far  fuperior  beauties. 

Their  dances  v.ould,  however,  at  firft  appear  difagrce- 
able  to  the  Europeans,  efpecially  as  they  are  accompa- 
nied with  a  dull  kind  of  mufic,  confiding  of  thofe  lit- 
tle drums  called  gum-gums,  of  cymbals,  and  a  kind  of 
fife,  which  make  a  hideous  din,  and  are  played  on  by 
men,  who,  with  their  grimaces  and  fhrivelled  features, 
fliock  the  eye  and  torture  the  ear;  but  by  ufe  they 
become  reconciled  to  the  noife,  and  may  obfervc  fome 
pleafing  airs  with  which  the  dancers  keep  time.  The 
words  frequently  exprefs  the  fubjecl  of  a  pantomime 
dance,  fuch  as  a  lover  courting  his  miftrefs ;  a  procu- 
refs  endeavouring  to  feJuce  a  woman  from  one  gallant 
in  favour  of  another  ;  or  a  girl  timorous  and  afraid  of 
being  caught  in  an  intrigue.  Thefe  love-fcenes  the  girls 
execute  in  charailer-dances  with  no  defpicable  cxprclfion. 
In  fome  cf  their  dances  they  pay  little  regard  to  modefty 
in  the  motions  of  their  limbs,  and  the  lafcivious  atti- 
tudes into  which  they  throw  themfclvc?,  though  with- 
out  expofing  any  nudity  ;  for  they  are  richly  drcfTed,  and 
adorned  with  jewels.  Infhort,  they  omit  no  allurements, 
and  meet  witlj  fuch  futrcefs,  that  fome  of  them  amafs 
great  wealth. 

Mr.  Grofc  obferves,  that  the  drefs  of  thefe  women  is 
the  moft  fplended  and  alluring  that  can  be  imagined. 
They  are  generally  loaded  with  jewels  from  head  to  toe  j 
for  on  their  toes  they  wear  rings.  Their  necks  are 
adorned  with  carcanets,  their  arms  with  br-acelets,  and 
their  ancles  with  chains  of  gold  and  filver,  generally 
enriched  with  precious  ftones.  They  wear  alfo  nofe- 
jcwels,  which  at  fitft  have  an  odd  appearance  ;  but  to 
which  the  eye  is  foon  reconciled,  'ihey,  as  well  as 
other  women  in  that  country,  have  a  peculiar  way  of 
covering  their  breafts,  which  make  no  inconfiderable 
part  of  their  finery.  They  inclofe  them  in  a  psir  of 
cafes  cxailly  fitted  to  them,  and  made  of  a  very  light 
wood  linked  together,  and  buckled  on  at  the  back. 
Thefe  confine  tJic  breafts,  and  jircvcnt  their  growing  to 
a  difiigrceable  (ize,  and  yet  from  their  fmoothnefs  and 
pliancy,  play  freely  with  every  motion  of  the  body  :  they 
are  belidcs  gilt,  and  fct  with  gems,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  wearer,  and  thus  compofc  the  richeft  part 
of  their  drefs  from  the  difpiay  favoured  by  their  orbicu- 
lar form  ;  at  the  fame  time  they  are  eafily  laid  afide  and 
relumed  at  plcafurc. 

Many  ot  them  ufe  the  antient  embelliOiment  pradiifed 
through  the  greateft  part  of  the  Eaft,  of  forming  a  black 
circle  round  the  white  of  the  eyes,  by  drawing  a  bodkin 
between  them  and  the  eyelids,  that  both  may  receive  the 
tint  of  the  powder  of  antimony,  that  fticks  to  the  bod- 
kin. They  pretend  that  this  rcfreflies  and  cools  the  eyes, 
befides  increafing  their  luftre  by  the  ambient  black., 
nefs. 

The  dancing  girls  occafionally  affunic  another  orna- 
ment, compoftd  of  a  necklace  of  many  loofc  turns,  form- 
ed of  flowers  ftrung  together,  that  refemble  double  Spa- 
nlflj  Jeflamine,  but  have  a  ftrongcr  and  more  agreeable 
fragrance,  and  are  far  preferable  to  any  perfumes. 
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As  to  the  equipages  and  carriages  of  the  Moors,  they 
chiefly  confifl  in  elephants,  horfes,  palanquins,  and 
hackrees. 

Riding  on  elephants  is  a  piece  of  flrate  principally  ap- 
propriated to  the  Mogul  himfelf,  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  the  great  officers  of  {fate,  and  the  Nabobs,  or 
Viceroys  of  provinces ;  and  nothing  can  furely  be  more 
adapted  to  flrike  the  mind  with  awe,  and  raife  the  im- 
preflions  of  pomp  and  grandeur,  than  one  of  thofe 
enormous  beafts  richly  caparifoned,  and  bearing  on  its 
back  a  kind  of  canopied  throne,  in  which  the  perfon 
who  fits  in  fuch  majelfic  ffate  is  fully  confpicuous  from 
fuch  an  eminence.  Thefc  unwieldy  animals  are,  how- 
ever, growing  into  difufe  for  war,  fince  the  more  pre- 
vailing ufe  of  fire-arms,  and  its  being  difcovered  that, 
notwithftanding  their  amazing  docility,  it  is  impoffible 
to  break  and  train  them  to  the  field  fo  perfciftly,  as  to  be 
certain  they  will  not  do  more  mifchief  to  thofe  to  whom 
fhey  belong,  than  to  the  enemy,  efpecially  when  ex- 
afperatcd  with  wounds,  to  which  their  prodigious  bulk 
makes  them  a  mark  hard  to  mifs. 

The  beft  horfes  ufed  in  India  are  brought  from  Ara- 
bia, but  chiefly  fromPerfia;  thefe  make  a  confiderable 
article  of  trade  both  by  fea  and  land,  and,  indeed,  no 
part  of  the  world  produces  finer  horfes  than  either  of 
thofe  countries.  The  Moors  likewife  fpare  neither  care 
nor  expence  in  their  keeping,  and  in  breaking  them  for 
war. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  travelling  that  of  the  palanquins, 
or,  as  they  are  ufually  pronounced,  palanqueens,  ap- 
pears moff  adapted  to  humour  their  conftitutional  in- 
dolence, as  a  more  lazy  method  of  conveyance  cannot 
well  be  conceived.  It  confifts  of  a  bed  and  bedftead, 
with  fhort  feet,  covered  with  an  ample  canopy,  which 
is  commonly  either  of  velvet  or  cloth,  fattened  by  means 
of  crofs  flicks,  and  filk  or  cotton  cords,  to  an  arch 
of  bamboo;  from  the  ends  of  which  arch  proceed  the 
poles,  which  are  all  of  one  piece.  The  perfon  carried 
may  conveniently  fit  upright  under  the  arch,  and  be 
bolftered  up  in  that  pofture  by  one  or  two  large  pillows; 
and  occafionally  he  may  lie  at  his  whole  length  and  fleep 
by  the  way.  This  arch  is  prepared,  while  the  bamboo 
is  young,  by  keeping  it  bent  fo  as  to  grow  in  the  defired 
form,  according  to  the  perfeftion  and  fize  of  which  it 
bears  a  greater  or  lefs  price.  Some  of  thefe  palanquins 
are  rendered  very  expenfive  from  the  decorations  em- 
ployed en  th(;m,  as  the  rich  fluff  with  which  this  porta- 
ble couch  and  its  canopy  are  covered  ;  from  the  expence 
of  its  gold  or  filver  taflels,  and  the  feet  being  carved 
and  plated  over,  reprefenting  couchant  lions,  griffins, 
or  other  figures.  'I'he  ends  of  the  poles,  on  which  the 
palanquin  is  carried  by  fix,  but  moll  commonly  by  four 
bearers,  are  likewife  adorned  with  the  fame  metals,  in 
the  fom  of  tygers  heads;  but  this  is  a  badge  of  autho- 
rity granted  only  to  a  few  perfons  of  the  highell  diflinc- 
tion.  In  this  point  they  are  imitated  by  the  Englifh  ; 
for  though  there  are  few  men  of  eminence  in  our 
fettlements  that  do  not  keep  palanquins,  the  tygers 
heads  are  rcferved  for  the  governor  and  fecond  of  the 
council. 

Some  of  our  gentlemen  at  Calcutta,  difliking  perhaps 
the  indoletit  attitude  in  which  they  are  placed  in  thefe 
carriages,  invented  a  new  one,  in  which  the  bedftead  is 
converted  into  a  platform  that  fupports  an  armed  chair 
fixed  to  ir,  in  which  they  fit  more  decently,  and  full  as 
conveniently  under  the  canopied  arch  ;  and  others  have 
contrived  a  perfcdl  fedaii-chair,  only  preferving  the  bam- 
boo form  at  the  top  and  at  the  ends,  fo  as  to  be  carried 
on  the  fhoulders  of  the  bearers.  In  Bombay  and  Surat 
thev  cover  them  during  the  rains  with  a  kind  of  thatch, 
eafily  put  oft"  or  on,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  brab-tree, 
a  fpecies  of  wild  palm,  and  lined  with  calicoe,  thus 
forming  a  fhelter  impenetrable  to  the  mofl  \iolcnt  rain, 
and  having  windows  that  fhut  or  open  at  pleafure.  In 
Bengal  and  other  places  they  are  defended,  but  not  fo 
cffeiStually,  with  an  oil-cloth  thrown  over  them. 

The  jcaloufy  of  the  Moors  makes  them  cover  the  pa- 
lanquins, in  which  their  women  are  carried,  by  a  various 
coloured  filk  netting  thrown  loofe  over  the  whole  ma- 
chine; which,  without  excluding  the  air  or  obflruiftiiig 
the  fijjht  from  within,  only  hinders  thole  without  from 


feeing  them.  The  Moors  have  indeed  affixed  fuch  an 
idea  of  flate  to  palanquins,  that,  in  moft  countries  they 
have  conquered  from  the  Gentoos,  they  are  forbid  from 
uling  them,  except  on  the  d.ay  of  their  marriage ;  for 
which  inftitution  they  preferve  fo  high  a  veneration,  that 
it  is  proverbial  with  them  that  a  man  on  that  day  is  as 
great  as  a  king,  and  confequently  they  grudge  him  no 
enligns  of  royalty. 

i  hey  have  a  machine  called  andolas,  which  are  of  the 
fame  nature  as  the  palanquins  :  but  the  crofs  flicks  being 
faftened  to  a  flraight  inllead  of  an  arched  bamboo,  will 
only  admit  of  their  lying  at  length.  Thefe  are  much 
cheaper,  and  lefs  efleemed  than  the  palanquins. 

They  have  another  carriage  called  a  dooly,  which  re- 
fembles  the  andola,  but  is  only  made  of  the  meaneft 
materials,  and  is  feldom  ufed  but  to  carry  the  poorer 
lick. 

The  hackrees  are  drawn  by  oxen,  fome  of  which  be- 
ing trained  for  drawing,  will  go  as  fail  as  horfes  on  a 
full  trot,  and  the  fmalleft  are  generally  the  mofl  fleet. 
Thefe  are  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Gentoos,  efpecially  by  the 
banyans  and  merchants  of  Surat.  Thefe  oxen  are  kept 
as  fleek  and  as  clean  as  poffible,  and  a  pair  of  them  yoked 
together  are  far  from  having  a  difagreeable  appearance- 
the  oxen  of  that  country,  efpecially  of  Guzurat  and 
Cambay,  being  generally  white,  and  fome  of  them  at 
leaft  as  large  as  our  Lincolnfhire  cattle.  As  a  contraft 
to  the  whitcnefs  of  their  fkins,  they  paint  their  horns  with 
a  fhining  black,  and  hang  bells  about  their  necks.  The 
hackrees  are  open  on  three  fides,  covered  on  the  top,  and 
made  to  hold  two  people  fitting  crofs-legged  in  the 
oriental  manner,  with  a  pillow  at  their  backs  to  fupport 
them,  or  to  rejline  upon ;  and  confequently  they  have 
no  raifed  feats.  Here  their  jealoufy  has  invented  another 
method  of  concealing  their  women,  by  means  of  foldino- 
blinds  or  checks  let  fall  round  the  open  fides.  Thele 
are  generally  coarfely  painted,  and  made  of  the  fibres  of 
the  cocoa-nut  or  brab-tree  leaves,  fo  difpofed  and  loofely 
fevved  together,  as  to  let  in  the  air,  and  not  hinder  the 
fight  of  thofe  within.  Each  hackree  has  its  driver,  who 
fits  on  the  fhaft  equipped  with  a  goad,  and  takes  care 
of  the  oxen  ;  but  in  Bengal  the  mofl  eminent  of  the 
Gentoo  merchants  ride  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  chaife; 
and,  being  under  no  fear  of  fleecing  under  the  Englifh 
government,  they  fhew  themfelves  fond  of  a  parade 
which  they  dare  not  fhew  in  a  place  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  natives,  and  therefore  have  them  richly  or- 
namcntet',  and  even  the  reins  adorned  with  filver  or  gilt 
Iluds. 

The  Moguls  themfelves  and  the  principal  Moorifh 
courtiers  generally  afFe6t  great  (late  and  fplendor,  and 
none  ftudy  more  the  luxuries  of  life,  though  in  a  man- 
ner fomewhat  different  from  the  Europeans.  They  take 
care  to  have  their  harams  or  feraglios  furnifhed  with  the 
mofl  beautiful  women  that  Can  be  procured.  Thofe  of 
Cafhmire  are  the  mofl  admired  by  the  Moguls,  they 
being  much  fairer  than  in  any  other  province,  and  have 
a  delicacy  in  their  fhape  that  greatly  pleafes  the  A-loors. 
Their  talle  of  beauty  is  pretty  lingular,  for  they  fcarcely 
fcruple  any  price  for  a  female  Have,  which,  added  to  her 
other  beauties,  has  a  plumpnefs  that  covers  the  fmalleft 
bones. 

They  are  extremely  jealous  of  the  women,  they  fhut 
up  in  their  harams,  and  follow  the  ufual  Afiatic  method 
of  committing  them  to  the  guard  of  eunuchs,  who  are 
generally  made  fuch  by  a  total  abfciffion ;  and  the 
blackefl  Abyffinians  are  preferred  both  on  account  of 
their  colour  and  of  their  fidelity  and  difcretion,  in  which 
they  excel  the  flaves  of  other  nations.  Nothing  can 
well  be  imagined  moie  cruel,  or  more  oppofite  to  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  nature,  than  thus  facrificing  a 
number  of  poor  creatures  to  the  jealoufy  and  caprice  of 
one  man,  who,  perhaps,  amidll  three  or  four  hundred 
nay  as  far  as  a  thoufand  and  upwards,  confines  his  em- 
braces to  a  very  few  of  them  ;  while  the  others,  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  and  with  all  the  violence  of  unfatis- 
ficd  defires,  infpired  and  nurfed  by  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate, languifli  and  pine  away  in  mifery  and  gloomy 
difcontent. 

This   cuftom  of  engroffing  fuch   numbers  of  the  fair- 
fex  is,  as  a  learned  and  ingenious  traveller  remarks,  at- 
tended 
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tended  with  the  moft  fatal  confcquences ;  for  befides  the 
injuftice  of  rendering  fo  many  amiable  perfons  mifer- 
able,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  population  of  the 
country,  it  leads  both  the  great  and  the  meaner  fort 
from  very  different  caufes  to  the  crime  againft  nature; 
for  as  this  cuflom  necelTarily  thins  fociety  of  the  women 
that  would  otherwife  appear  on  the  rank  for  wives,  the 
poorer  fort,  from  the  fcarcity  of  that  fex,  are  led  to  give 
a  mofl  criminal  turn  to  their  paffions,  and  to  betake 
thcmfelves  to  their  own  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
abundance  of  women  at  the  command  of  the  rich,  create 
a  fatiety  that  produces  the  fame  effedl :  fo  that  every 
confideration,  both  human  and  divine,  ferves  to  eflab- 
lifli  the  preference  of  the  European  law  in  permitting 
but  one  wife,  to  the  polygamy  and  concubinage  of  the 
orientalifts. 

In  fliort,  the  Moguls  have  adopted  iiot  only  the  lan- 
guage but  the  manners  of  the  Perfians  ;  their  buildings 
arc  all  in  the  Pcrfnn  flilc,  and,  like  them,  they  are  fond 
of  fine  gardens;  and  efpecially  of  water,  both  dormant 
and  in  adion,  from  natural  or  artificial  cafcades  and 
fountains,  and  the  climate  lupplies  them  with  plenty 
of  evergreens.  They  have  commonly  in  the  midft  of 
their  gardens  neat  airy  pavillions,  contrived  with  a  par- 
ticular regard  to  coolnefs ;  there  the  owners  frequently 
indulge  thcmfelves  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  parties 
of  pkafure  with  thsir  women,  and  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  by  the  fides  of  pieces  of  water,  which  are  gene- 
rally in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  neatly  ornamented 
with  fleps,  and  with  places  for  recumbence  on  the 
middle  of  every  fide,  fpread  with  Perfian  or  Turky 
carpets. 

Their  gardens  generally  refemble  thofe  of  the  Chinefe, 
in  the  wildernefs  ftilc,  with  this  particularity,  that  in- 
ftead  of  having  the  door  in  the  middle,  as  in  the  Euro- 
.  pean  manner,  it  is  ufually  placed  at  the  corner  of  the 
wall,  by  which  means  the  pavilion  is  not  fronted  by  the 
avenue  that  leads  to  it;  and,  inftead  of  prefenting  to 
the  view  a  length  of  gravel,  or  an  uniform  green  walk, 
the  eye  is  delighted  with  beds  of  flowers,  as  variegated 
as  pofllblc,  and,  in  all  the  confufion  and  agreeable 
wildnefs  of  nature,  offering  different  fccnes  to  the  view 
on  every  fide  of  the  pavilion,  to  the  corners  of  which 
the  walks  obliquely  lead.  They  have  no  tafle  for  fta- 
tucs,  knots,  and  compartments,  formed  with  perfect 
fymmctry. 

Amongfl  the  articles  of  luxury,  which  the  Indians 
have  in  common  with  many  other  parts  of  the  Eaff, 
and  efpecially  the  Mahometans,  they  have  public  hum- 
mums  for  bathing,  cupping,  fweating,  and  rubbing, 
which  need  no  particular  del'cription  ;  but  the  pradfice  of 
champing,  which  fcems  to  have  been  praftifed  by  the 
antient  Romans,  is  worthy  of  being  fully  explained. 
After  a  pcrfon  has  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  fweat- 
ing, bathing,  and  rubbing,  which,  however,  are  not 
ulways  previoufly  ulcd,  the  pcrfon  lies  down  on  a  couch, 
bed,  or  fopha,  where  the  operator  handles  his  limbs  as 
if  he  was  kneading  dough,  or  pats  them  ;;cntly  with  the 
edge  of  his  hands,  and  chafes  or  rubs  them,  concluding 
with  cracking  all  the  joints  of  the  wrilts  and  fingers  : 
and,  if  the  pcrfon  pleafes,  thofe  of  the  neck,  at  all 
which  they  arc  extremely  dexterous.  This  they  imagine 
not  only  fupples  the  joints,  but  procures  a  brifker  circu- 
lation of  the  fluids,  which,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
ure  apt  to  loiter  thiough  the  veins.  This  excites  in  fome 
a  kind  of  pleafing  languor  or  delirium,  under  which  they 
arc  ready  to  faint  away,  and  fbmetimes  adlually  do  fo  ; 
and  it  is  fo  common,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
barber,  who  is  a  native,  unacquainted  with  the  method 
of  prat^tifing  it ;  this  being  one  of  the  elTcntials  of  their 
profcfTion. 

In  fhort,  "  in  mofl:  of  the  particulars  in  which  the 
"  luxuries  of  life  confift,  thefe  orientalifts  are,  as  Mr. 
"  Grofc  obfcrvcs,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  Euro- 
"  peans.  If  they  have  not  their  tafte  for  ftatues,  .paint- 
"  ings,  cabinets  of  medals,  and  fuch  articles  of  refined 
"  curiofity,  they  are  at  leaft  not  deficient  in  thofe  of 
'•  a  fenfuality,  to  which  the  warmth  of  the  climate  fo 
*'  ftrongly  and  fo  unhappily  inclines  them  ;  being  by  this 
"  cncrvity  and  relaxation,  generally  fpeaking,  rendered 
'•  unfufceptiblc  of  thofe  manly  virtues,  and   that  hardi- 


"  nefs  conflituiiona!  to  thofe  born  under  the  colder  and 

"  rougher  zones  :    thence,  mofl  probably,  the  indolent 

"  and    flavifh    acquiefcence    of    the    eafiern  nations  iu 

"  general,  under   that    deteftable  form    of   government, 

"  defpotilm ;  v.'here  not   the    profufefl    fertility   of  the 

"  foil,  not  the  Elyfian  temperature   of  the  air  in  many 

"  parts,  nor  the  choiceft  bleilings    of  nature,  can  atone 

"  for  the  want  of  the  greateft  of  them,  liberty.     Here 

"  an    Englifhman  cannot  but,   in   the   comparifan,  find 

"  incentives,  if  that  could  be  neceffary,  to   the   lo/e  of 

'•  his  country,  in    which  the   milJell  laws,     under  tlis 

"  moft  admirably  tempered   conftitution,  fjcure   to  hira 

"  his  life,  his  property,  and,  what  is  deareft  of  alJ,  his 

"  freedom." 


SECT.     VI. 

Of  tbt  Rjiadi,  and  the  Method  of  travelling.     Their  Build- 
ijigs  and  FianilHrt. 

THE  roads  are  generally  a  deep  fand,  which  in  the 
fair  I'eafon  is  fo  hot  about  noon,  that  it  would 
burn  the  feet  of  the  poor  travellers,  if  they  w-ere  not  as 
hard  as  a  flioe-fole ;  and  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  walk- 
ing in  thefe  fandy  roads  with  fhoes.  Upon  the  great 
roads,  at  the  dillance  of  e\ery  ten  or  twelve  miles,  are 
choulteries,  or  caravanferas,  which  are  houfes  for  tra- 
\ellers  to  refrefli  thcmfelves  in  :  they  have  no  doors, 
but  are  open  on  the  fide  next  the  road,  and  generally 
confift  of  two  rooms,  in  one  of  which  the  travellers 
fpread  their  carpets  and  fleep,  while  the  poons,  or  foot 
foldiers  who  attend  them,  get  ready  their  provifions  ia 
the  other.  The  erefling  of  thefe  houfes  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers  is  in  this  country  efteemed  an  ex- 
traordinary EiSl  of  charity.  There  is  generally  a  refer- 
voir  of  water  near  them,  and  fome  good  people  in  the, 
neighbouring  villages  frequently  take  care  that  fire  flialL 
be  provided  for  drelFing  provifions. 

When  a  man  of  fubftance  travels,  he  ufually  hires 
eight  or  ten  cooleys,  or  chairmen,  to  carry  his  palan- 
quin ;  four  of  thefe  run  it  the  rate  of  four  or  five  milt» 
an  hour,  and  ihcir  companions  relieve  them  at  certain 
times  without  ftanding  ftiU.  Befides  thefe  chairmen,  it 
is  ufual  to  hire  as  many  mufqueteers  and  pikcmen,  to  de- 
fend them  from  wild  bcafts  and  robbers  ;  and  thefe  twenty- 
men  will  not  coft  above  five  fliillings  a  day,  they  being 
hired  for  three-pence  each.  Before  a  perfon  intends  to 
bait,  he  fends  fome  of  his  cooleys  to  the  villages  to  buy 
provifions,  and  an  earthen  pot,  which  does  not  coft  more 
than  a  half- penny,  to  drefs  them  in,  and  they  pick  up 
Hicks  for  firing  as  they  go  along. 

'J"he  ufual  time  for  travelling  is  in  the  morning  and 
evening  ;  for  during  the  heat  of  noon  people  generally 
fleep.  Irf-many  parts  of  India,  where  people  aie  in  dan- 
ger of  being  attacked  by  the  mountaineers,  they  travel 
in  caravans,  or  large  companies  of  two  or  three  hundred 
men.  On  thefe  occafions,  camels,  oxen,  and  afles,  arc 
ulcd  for  carrying  of  goods  ;  for  the  Perfian  horfcs  are  too 
valuable  to  be  ufed  merely  as  beafts  of  burthen,  and  their 
own  fmall  breed  arc  not  very  fit  for  it. 

Travelling  in  the  rainy  feafon  is  exceeding  trouble- 
fbme,  the  flat  country  being  overflowed,  and  innumer- 
able torrents  falling  from  the  mountains  ;  yet  this  is  not 
fufficient  to  hinder  the  common  people  from  taking 
journies  at  this  time  of  the  year  ;  for  the  people  are  ex- 
tremely expert  at  fwimming.  Mr.  Salmon  fays  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  country  during  the  rains,  and  having 
two  or  three  broad  rivers  to  pafs,  which  ran  with  very 
great  rapidity,  he  trufted  himfelf  to  two  blacks,  who 
took  him  between  ihcm,  and  fwam  acrofs  a  river  withi 
one  hand  with  all  imaginable  eafc;  and  in  the  fame 
manner  the  whole  company,  amounting  to  twelve  or 
thirteen  perfons,  were  taken  over. 

There  are  no  fuch  things  as  pofts  eftablifhed  in  the 
country,  but  all  letters  and  paquets  over  land  are  fent  by 
mcfTen^ers  on  purpofe,  who  are  very  rcafonablc  in  their 
demands,  and  travel  on  foot  with  great  expedition. 

Havin_'  mentioned  the  roads,  we  fliall  now  take  notice 
of  their  "manner  of  building,  which  is  of  two  fort.s, 
thofe  eredfed  by  the  original  Indians,  and  thofe  of  the 
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Moguls  or  Mahometans.  As  the  Gentoo  inhabitants  are 
ati'eaft  twenty  to  ons  throughout  the  whole  empire,  their 
hflui'es  fill  the  molt  confiderable  towns ;  but  nothing  can 
appear  meaner  than  the  generality  of  thefe  ftrudtures, 
which  are  low  thatched  cottages,  with  clay  walls,  and 
have  only  one  floor.  However,  m  the  principal  ftreets, 
and  in  the  bazars,  or  market- places-,  there  is  lome  uni- 
formity obferved  :  in  the  front  of  the  houfes  are  flieds, 
fiipported  by  fmall  pillars,  under  which  are  thrown  up 
banks  of  earth.  Under  the  fliade  of  thefc  fheds  people 
either  expofe  their  g'  ods  to  fale,  or  fitting  upon  mats 
and  carpets,  entertain  their  friends,  or  tranladt  their 
bufinefs,  whild  they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  open  air, 
and  of  every  breeze.  They  have  no  windows  to  the 
ftreets,  which  render  them  IHU  more  diiagreeable ;  even 
the  palaces  of  the  princes  or  rajas  have  nothing  on  the 
outfide  that  appears  very  elegant,  and  are  moft  of  them 
built  in  one  form.  Before  the  gate  is  a  large  piazza  or 
roof  fupporced  by  pillars  open  to  the  front.  Upon  ad- 
vancing towards  the  gate,  the  earth  is  raifed  to  the  right 
and  left,  about  a  yard  high  ;  and  upon  thefe  banks  are 
fpread  fine  carpets  or  pieces  of  European  Icarlet  cloth, 
with  cufhions  of  the  fame  fort,  to  loll  upon,  flere  the 
raja  fits  to  hear  the  complaints  of  his  fubjedts,  to  enter- 
tain foreigners,  or  tranfaiit  affairs  of  Hate.  A  late  author 
fays,  that  he  faw  one  of  thefe  princes  fitting  under  fuch 
a  cover  before  the  gate  of  his  palace,  attended  by  his 
guards  with  glittering  arms,  and  a  hundred  flambeaux  : 
he  was  drefled  in  a  mullin  veff,  a  white  turban,  and 
abundance  of  jewels  fparkling  about  him;  but  the  next 
day  when  our  author  faw  him  fl:ripped  of  his  ornaments, 
and  with  a  fmall  retinue,  the  fcarlet  cloth  and  carpets 
removed,  and  the  building  which  the  night  before  he 
imagined  to  be  a  fplendid  palace,  to  have  only  clay  walls, 
it  abated  much  of  the  opinion  he  had  entertained  of  his 
greatnefs. 

There  are,  however,  fome  good  houfes  in  their  ftile 
of  building,  which  is  partly  Gentoo,  and  partly  Morefk. 
'Thofe  of  the  greateft  note  have  the  gateway  lo  contrived 
as  to  render  it  defenfible  againft  a  fudden  attack  of  a  few 
armed  men  ;  a  circumftance  of  confiderable  importance 
in  cities  where  oppofing  the  firft  attack  of  any  perfons 
lent  by  the  government  to  opprcfs  or  deftroy  the  owner, 
is  often  attended  with  future  fecurity,  by  giving  time  to 
raife  a  party  capable  of  oppofing  fuch  proceedings.  For 
the  greater  fecurity  of  the  women,  of  v/hom  the  Moors 
efpecially  are  remarkably  jealous,  the  private  apartments 
always  lie  backwards.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  hav- 
ing one  room,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  fountain  is  kept 
playing;  for  by  the  noife  of  the  falling  water  they  are 
lulled  to  fleep,  and  at  the  fame  time  they  are  refreflied  by 
the  coolnefs  it  diffufes  through  the  apartment;  but  it  is 
attended  with  a  dampnefs  that  might  be  prejudicial  to 
the  conftitution  of  an  European.  '1  hey  have  the  com- 
mon convenience  of  the  eaftern  fophas,  fo  commodious 
for  fitting  crofs-legged,  and  they  are  fond  of  European 
looking-glafles,  with  which  tney  chiefly  adorn  their 
rooms.  They  have  another  ornament  which  has  a  pleaf- 
ina:  efte<3: ;  the  beams  of  the  cieling;  arc  fometimfl  curi- 
oully  inlaid  with  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  in  flouriflies 
and  fcroll  work.  They  have  generally  a  kind  of  faloon, 
which  they  term  a  oivan,  entirely  open  on  one  fide  to  the 
gLifden. 


SECT.     VII. 

Of  their  Food,  and  their  principal  Dijhes.  An  Account  cf 
an  Indian  Entertainiiunt.  Of  their  Fondnefs  for  drink- 
ing fpiriliious' Liquors,  though  prohibited,  A  Story  of  the 
Effects  of  Drunkennefs. 

THE  times  for  eating  are  chiefly  in  the  morning  and 
evening;  for  as  the  middle  of  the  day  is  generally 
very  hot,  they  endeavour  to  pafs  it  away  with  fleep  ;  the 
European?,  however,  eat  at  noon,  and  lie  down  to  fleep 
foon  after  ;  but  when  they  make  an  entertainment,  it  is 
ufually  in  the  eveniog. 

As   to  the  diet  of  the  Mahometans,    it  is  far  from  be- 
ing defpicable.       Inftead   of  bread    they  ufe  rice   ilewed 
drv,  and  think  it  more  wholelbmCj    light,    cooling,  and 
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natural  to  the  climate.  They  correft  its  infipidity  by 
the  fauces  with  which  they  accompany  it,  which  are 
made  of  fowl,  flefli,  or  fi(h,  generally  cut  or  Ilewed,  (o 
as  not  to  want  the  knife  when  ferved  up.  The  great 
point  with  them  is  to  have  it  favoury  and  high-fcaloned  : 
Meat  feklom  comes  to  their  table  in  joints,  ')et  ihey  arc 
very  fond  of  a  lamb  or  kid  roifted  whole,  and  ftuflfed 
with  raifins  and  piftaehio-nuts,  which  they  then  eat  with 
it  infle.id  of  bread.  , 

They  have  a  great  Variety  of  difhcs,  for  which  they 
have  different  names;  but  the  three  molt  common  ones 
are,  currees,  kitcharees,  and  pilow. 

The  currees  are  extremely  various,  they  being  a  fort 
of  fricafeeS  made  of  any  animals  or  vegetables  ea;cn  with 
rice:  thefe  lall  are  chiefly  ufed  by  tne  Bramins,  who 
.  ever  eat  what  has  had  life  ;  but  the  principal  iru'redicnts 
are  the  pulp  of  the  cocua-nut,  for  thickening  it,  turmeric 
for  turning  it  yellow,  and  fpices. 

Kitcharee  is  •  nly  rice  ilewed  with  a  kind  of  pulfe 
called  dholl,  which  they  efteem  very  vvholefome  and 
nourifhing,  and  is  generally  eaten  with  falt-filh,  butter, 
and  pickles  of  various  forts. 

Pilow  is  a  boiled  fowl  covered  with  rice  boiled  dryj 
to  which  are  added  fpices  and  turmeric  ;  they  fometimes 
render  it  extremely  expenfive  by  the  addition  of  amber- 
gris. 

Moff  of  the  Europeans  foon  become  reconciled  to  the 
country  diet,  and  many  at  length  prefer  it  to  their  own, 
even  in  point  of  taffe,  independently  of  its  being  more 
wholefome,  and  more  adapted  to  the  climate  than  the 
quantities  of  flefli  we  are  accufl:omed  to  eat  in  thefe 
colder  countries. 

Mr.  Salmon  fays,  that  when  he  was  in  the  country, 
he  was  invited  to  dinner  by  a  wealthy  black,  and  was 
brought  into, a  hall  or  outer  room,  which  bad  a  bank 
of  earth,  about  a  yard  wide  and  near  as  high,  all  round 
It.  When  the  company  were  fat  down  crofs-legged  upon 
this  bank,  a  fervant  placed  a  leaf  as  big  as  the  largeft 
cabbage-leaf  before  every  one  of  the  company,  infteia  of 
a  plate  :  foon  after  he  brought  in  a  large  brazen  bowl  full 
ot  boiled  rice,  and  laid  about  a  quart  or  three  pints  of 
it  upon  each  man's  leaf:  another  brought  in  a  deep  difli 
of  ffrong  broth  or  foup,  with  the  venifon  of  which  it  was 
made  cut  into  little  fquare  pieces  like  dice.  To  svery 
perfon  he  diftributed  a  quantity  of  the  foup  to  mix  with 
his  rice,  and  fome  of  the  meat,  which  was  very  favoury, 
was  laid  upon  the  fide  of  each  leaf.  Every  man  had  a 
bottle  of  water  fet  by  him,  and  drank  when  he  pleafed, 
without  healths,  or  any  other  ceremonv,  nor  was  any 
other  liquor  brought.  They  fit  or  lie  reclined  gn  carpets 
ori  the  floor,  when  they  eat,  and  have  cloths  fpread  to  fct 
their  difhes  on. 

As  the  meat  is  ready  cut  to  their  hands,  they  ufe 
neither  knife,  fork,  fpoon,  or  any  other  inltrument  in 
eating  ;  but  taking  a  handful  of  rice,  fqueeze  it  into 
a  lump  as  big  as  an  egg  anJ  put  it  into  their  nioutlis  ; 
they  have  no  napkins  to  wipe  their  haids  and  mjuths 
with,  but  wafli  before  and  after  their  .meals.  Some 
of  them  will  not  touch  with  their  lips  the  bottle  or 
cruife  out  of  which  they  drink,  but,  holding  the  veffel 
high,  pour  the  liquor  into  their  mouths,  and  wll  thus 
fwallow  a  great  deal  without  once  gulping,  or  Ipiiling  a 
drop. 

Befides  water,  which  is  their  common  drink,  they 
have  palm  wine  and  toddy,  neither  of  which  will  raife 
tiie  fpirits  much  when  they  are  new  ;  they  have  alfo  the 
milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  when  they  are  hot  and  fa- 
tigued, they  drink  milk  with  garlic  infuied  in  it;  but 
befides  thefe  fmaller  liquors,  they  have  feveral  kinds  of 
fpirits,  that  go  under  the  common  name  of  arrack,  fome 
of  which  is  diftillcd  from  toddy,  fome  from  fugar,  and 
fome  from  rice,  but  tiie  lafl:  is  both  the  wcakcH:  and  the 
worft,  and  is  called  pariar  arrack,  as  fit  only  for  the  pa- 
riars  or  common  people.  This  liquor  is  not  very  ex- 
penfive, a  hogffiead,  containing  fifty  gallons,  is  frequent- 
ly fold  for  forty  or  fifty  fhillings.  As  for  beer  and  wine 
ixone  are  made  in  the  country,  and  what  is  brought  I'rom 
Europe  is  exceflfive  dear  ;  for  a  bottle  of  common  beer  is 
worth  eighteen  pence,  and  fine  ale  and  wine  four  ihillings 
and  lixpence  a  bottle  each. 
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Few  of  the  Mahometans  of  India  abftain  from  wine, 
when  they  have  an  opportunity  of  being  treated  with 
it  by  the  Europeans  :  but  they  are  much  fonder  of  cor- 
dials and  drams;  but  do  not  think  even  arrack  ftrsng 
enough  for  them,  unlefs  triple  diftilied  ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, fo  cautions,  that  the  greatell:  drinkers  among 
them  are  never  fecn  in  public  difordered  with  liquor  ; 
yet  the  vice  of  drunkennefs  fometimes  precipitates  their 
governors  and  great  men  into  a  dangerous  abufe  of  their 
power ;  of  which  the  following  flory,  which  we  fhall 
take  from  Mr.  Grofe,  will  both  ferve  for  an  inftance, 
^nd  flrongly  chara&erife  the  genius  and  government  of 
thefe  people. 

The  Nabob  of  the  diftrid  of  Ahmadavad,  a  prince 
of  the  Mogul's  blood,  not  many  years  ago,  in  a  drunken 
fit,  had  given  an  order  to  fet  fire  to  the  great  city  of  that 
name.  His  vizier,  who  faw  that  he  was  not  in  his 
fciifes,  and  )et  durft  not  by  a  wife  but  hazardous  difo- 
bcdience  fliock  the  profound  eaflern  jealoufy  of  defpotic 
n'.itliorit^',  in  this  nice  dilemma,  applied  for  advice  what 
I J  u  i  to  a  Perfian  princefs,  wife  to  the  Nabob,  and  not 
more  remarkable  for  the  exquifitenefs  of  her  beauty,  than 
for  that  of  her  wit  and  good  fenfe  ;  being  befidcs,  not 
only  more  learned  than  the  generelity  of  women  in 
thofe  countries,  but  fkillcd  in  the  compofition  of  Per- 
fian poetry,  all  which  merit  of  the  mind  and  perfon 
was  not  thrown  away,  fines  it  had  fuccecded  in  entire- 
ly captivating  and  attaching  her  hufband  to  her,  who 
repoled  hiinfelf  principally  upon  her  for  the  care  of  his 
government.  Her  anfwer  upon  this  confultation  was  en- 
tirely Lonfo:  :nab!e  to  the  maxims  of  eaftern  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  didlates  of  humanity.  "  The  aulho- 
*'  rity  of  the  pimce,  faid  flic,  is  too  facred  a  point,  for 
*'  either  thee  or  me  to  take  upon  us  to  revoke  his  order. 
"  He  muft  then  literally  be  obeyed.  Find  out  in  any 
"  corner  of  the  town,  fome  of  the  moft  detached  little 
"  houfcs,  from  which  there  may  be  the  leart;  danger  of 
"  the  flames  fprcading.  Set  fire  to  them,  firft  giving 
"  the  owners  time  to  cfcape,  and  pa)ing  them  amply 
"  for  the  damage;  and  thus  my  hufband's  authority 
"  will  be  faved,  and  any  material  mifchief  prcvent- 
«'  cd." 

This  counfel  was  immediately  put  into  execution, 
and,  bcfides  entitling  the  authorefs  to  the  thanks  of  her 
hufband,  when  recovered  from  his  intoxication,  raifed 
the  reputation  of  that  princefs  all  over  the  empire  of  the 
Mogul. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digreflion,  fome  cafls  of  the 
Gentoos  wholly  abflain  from  animal  food,  and  among 
thefe  the  fimplicity  of  their  li\cs  appears  wholly  an- 
I'werable  to  that  of  their  diet ;  for  this  regimen,  an 
ingenious  traveller  obfcrves,  feems  to  have  an  influence 
on  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies,  they  being  ge- 
nerally free  from  the  more  violent  pafSons  and  vices, 
in  which  the  cold  one  of  avarice  is  certainly  not  in- 
cluded ;  thofe  of  them  at  Icaft  who  enter  into  tempo- 
ral affairs,  vie  with  any  other  condition  gf  men  ;  and 
with  refpc6t  to  their  conflitution,  they  are  generally 
healthy,  though  not  flrong  bodied.  Their  fenfes  of 
fmcll  and  taflc  are  cxquifite,  which  they  doubtlefs  owe 
to  their  abf^incnce  from  flcfh  :  thus  to  them  flowers 
produce  a  much  (Irongtr  odour  than  the  fame  fort  would 
to  Europeans  ;  and  they  are  as  nice  in  the  taflc  of  dif- 
ferent waters  as  the  latter  are  in  that  of  wines,  and 
make  as  great  a  point  of  luxury  in  the  choice  of  them. 
It  is  alfu  obfcrvablc  thnt  the  wounds  of  thofe  ufcd  to  ve- 
getable diet  are  much  fooner  and  much  eaficr  cured  than 
thofe  of  fuch  as  eat  flefh. 


SECT.     VIII. 

0/ their  dniii.',  La>ignages,  Afanner  of  IVr'ttitig,  Learning, 

and  Skill  in  the  Sciimcs. 

TH  L  Indians  are  men  of  ftiong  reafon,  and  had 
they  the  advantage  of  literaturf,  might  have  been 
tie  authors  of  many  excellent  works.  They  are,  how- 
ever, faid  to  h;.vc  fome  of  Arillotlc's  books  in  the  Arabian 
tongue,  and  fome  of  the  works  of  that  celebrated  phy- 


fician  Avicenna,  and  jikev?ife  fome  fragments  of  the  Oli 
Teftament  in  the  fame  language;  but  this  is  only  to 
be  undcrflood  of  the  Mahometan  inhabitants,  maus'  3f 
whom  are  defcended  from  the  Arabs.  Thele  havt-  bat 
few  books,  which  are  all  in  manulcript  for  the  art  of 
priiting  has  not  been  introduced  amongfl  them. 

The  language  of  the  Mahometans  is  vejy  different 
from  that  of  the  antient  original  Indians  ;  yet,  being 
deftitute  of  letters,  they  have  borrowed  the  Indian  cba- 
radlers,  and  in  all  their  writings  ufe  cither  thole  of  the 
Pagan  Indians  or  of  the  Perfians.  The  court  language 
is  the  Perfian,  which  is  not  only  fpoke  by  all  the  great 
omrahs,  but  by  all  the  polite  in  general  j  but  the  learn- 
ed language  is  the  Arabian. 

The  Indians  have  a  great  variety  of  languages  very 
different  from  thofe  ufcd  by  the  Moors.  The  Bra-- 
mins,  the  chief  fe£f  of  the  Gentoos,  have  a  lancruaj-c 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  called  the  Hanferit,  in  which 
the  Vedham,  Shaffer^  and  the  other  books  of  their  law 
axe  written.  There  are  alfo  the  Alalabar  and  Gcnfoo 
tongues,  which  are  moft  commonly  fpoken  by  the  Pa- 
gans ;  the  firft  upon  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  the  other 
upon  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  ;  but  no  language  is  more 
univerfally  underftood,  both  on  the  coafts  and  in  the 
trading  towns,  than  the  Portuguefe,  which  is  the  Lingua 
Franca  of  that  part  of  the  woild;  but  it  is  mixed  with 
fome  Indian  words,  and  is  far  from  being  fpoken  with 
the  fame  purity  as  in  Portugal. 

The  Gentoos  generally  wiite  with  an  iron  ftile,  or 
bodkin,  on  cocoa  or  palm-tree  leaves,  not  like  the 
Chinefe  in  a  ftraight  line  downwards,  but  from  the  left 
hand  flanting  to  the  right.  The  Moors  have,  however, 
a  thin  fhining  paper,  fometimes  ten  feet  in  length  and  a 
foot  broad,  and  tack  as  many  fheets  together  as  the 
writing  requires;  the  pen  they  write  with  is  the  antient 
calamus,  or  reed,  which  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
goofc-quill.  When  they  write  to  a  prince,  the  wl\oIe 
iurface  of  the  paper  is  gilt ;  and  for  the  fecurity  of  thofs 
letters  of  confequence  that  arc  fent  to  court,  they  arc 
rolled  up  clofc  and  inclofed  in  a  hollow  cane,  or  bamboo, 
and  the  end  of  it  fealed  up,  that  no  wet  may  be  able  to 
injure  them.  Upon  their  feals,  or  chops  as  they  are 
called  in  this  country,  they  have  no  coats  of  arms; 
thefe  are  entirely  unknown  in  India;  but  they  have  their 
own  names  engraved  on  gold  or  filver,  or  on  a  cor- 
nelian. 

They  have  a  great  value  for  their  hiftory,  which  is 
written  in  vcrfe,  and  confifts  of  fabulous  relations  of 
their  fubordinates  deities  and  heroes  :  they  have  alfo  theic 
faints  and  martyrs,  whofe  memories  they  celebrate,  and 
give  entire  credit  to  all  the  adventures  and  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  fongs  of  the  Bramins. 

The  Gentoos,  or  original  Indians,  begin  their  year 
on  the  firil  of  March,  and  the  Moors  on  the  tenth, 
when,  according  to  their  aftrologers,  the  fun  enters  into 
Aries  ;  and  the  year  is  compofed  of  thirteen  moojis. 

They  divide  the  day  into  four  parts,  and  the  night 
into  as  many,  which  they  call  pores ;  and  thefe  they 
again  Abdivide  into  eight  parts,  which  they  call  grees, 
or  gratis ;  and,  according  to  the  antient  cultom, 
meafure  them  by  water  dropping  out  of  one  veflel  into 
another.  In  fome  great  towns  a  perlbn  is  appointed  to 
look  after  the  \cficl,  and  to  turn  it  up  when  all  is 
dropped  out,  at  which  time  he  ftrikes  the  number  of  the 
pores  and  grees  as  they  pafs  with  a  hammer  upon  the 
brim  of  a  piece  of  metal  like  a  pcwter-difh ;  but  the 
common  people  in  the  country  are  obliged  to  guefs  ac 
the  time  of  day  :  and  indeed  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
know  it  in  the  fouthern  part  of  India,  where  the  fu;j 
conftantly  rifcs  and  fcts  at  about  fix  o'clock. 

Few  people  excel  the  Bramins  in  the  praiSlical  part  of 
arithmetic,  this  being  their  principal  fludy ;  for,  from 
their  infancy,  they  arc  taught  to  caft  up  liims  by  their 
fingers,  without  the  help  o{  a  pen. 

'I'he  Biamiiis  have  fome  tables,  formed  by  the  antient 
aftronomcrs,  for  calculating  cclipl'es,  and  arc  pretty  ex- 
act in  their  prcditSlions  ;  but  they  arc  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  theory.  They  coniidcr  the  day  in  which  an 
cclipie  happens  as  a  time  of  plenary  indulgence;  and, 
by  wafliing  ihcuifclves  in  water,  bclic\c  they  receive  the 
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remiflion  of  their  fms.  Nothing  can  be  more  extrava- 
gant than  their  fyftein  of  the  heavens  :  they  imagine 
th:it  the  moon  is  aboAC  the  fun,  though  ihe  contrary  is 
demonftrablc  by  eclipfes  ;  and  thnt  tlic  I'un,  when  he  fets, 
hides  himfelf  behind  a  mountuiii.  Yet  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  twelve  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  and  give 
them  the  fame  names  in  their  language  as  we  do  in 
ours. 

The  fcience  mofl  univerfally  praftifed  among  them 
is  aftrology  ;  and  even  the  Mogul  will  not  fo  much  as 
undertake  a  journey,  or  form  any  important  refolution, 
except  the  allrologers  tell  him  that  it  is  a  fortunate 
hour;  and  the  very  moment  they  prefcribe,  he  fets  a- 
bout  it.  The  Gentoo  Indians  are  to  this  day  fo  infa- 
tuated with  aftroJogy,  that  their  merchants  will  not  let 
a  fliip  fail,  or  ftrike  a  bargain,  or,  in  fliort,  undertake  any 
bufmefs  of  importance  on  thole  days  that  are  fct  down 
for  unlucky  ones.  The  Indian  Bramins  are  generally 
the  aimanack-makers  of  the  country,  and  conftantly 
mark  m  their  calendars  what  they  call  their  good  and  bad 
days,  in  the  obfervation  of  which  they  are  invincibly 
fupcrllitious. 

The  Indians  have  no  (kill  in  anatomy  ;  they  how- 
ever ufe  fimples,  and  apply  them  with  fuccefs.  The 
Bramins  are  laid  to  polTefs  many  valuable  fecrets  in  na- 
tural philofophy,  which  they  have  acquired  by  their 
ftudious  and  contemplative  turn  ;  and  which,  if  not 
brought  to  Europe,  is  lefs  owing  to  any  refcrve  in  them, 
than  to  the  want  of  curiofity  and  inquifitivenefs  in  the 
Europeans ;  who  felJom  travel  to  thole  diftant  parts  in 
fearch  of  knowledge,  and  are  too  much  engrolled  by 
views  of  raifing  a  fortune  to  employ  fufHcient  attention, 
or  to  ufe  the  means  of  becoming  mailers  of  fuch  dif- 
coveries. 

For  bloody-fluxes  the  Bramins  fuggefl:  a  very  fimple, 
and,  according  to  them,  a  moft  infallible  remedy,  con- 
lifting  of  a  flri£l  abftinence  from  every  thing  but  rice 
Hewed  dry,  to  which  they  allow  no  fauce  :  to  this  they 
attribute  an  abforbent  quality,  that  is  excellent  againit 
that  acrimony  which  pteys  on  the  entrails,  and  breeds 
the  difordcr.  They  allow  no  other  drink  but  water, 
corrected  by  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  cinnamon,  or 
cailia  lignum. 

The  mordechin,  a  moft  violent  diforder,  chiefly 
known  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  feizcs  the  patient  with  fuch 
violent  purging,  vomiting,  and  pain  in  t'le  inteffines, 
that  it  will  frequently  carry  them  ofF  in  thirty  hours. 
In  this  the  phyficians  know  no  remedy  more  efFe£lual 
than  the  adlual  cautery  applied  to  the  foles  of  the  feet, 
the  powerful  revulfion  of  which  fcldom  fails  of  producing 
a  falutary  efFedl. 

The  popilh  miflionaries,  and  even  many  of  the  pro 
teflants  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Bramins  cure  mofl  dif- 
tempers  by  charms.  They  tie  little  bits  of  paper  about 
the  patient's  neck,  ufing  at  the  fame  time  an  unintelli- 
gible jargon,  which  fcrves  to  amufe  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  but  at  the  fame  time  ufe  natural  means,  which  there 
would  be  little  occafion  for,  had  the  devil  as  great  a 
(hare  in  thefe  cures  as  is  imagined.  But  in  no  inrtances 
do  they  make  ufe  of  ibefe  pretended  charms  more  than  in 
lecovcring  pctfons  bitten  with  fnakes  :  behdes  the  other 
means  ufed  in  this  cafe,  they  always  keep  the  |)atient 
awake,  and  fing  and  play  to  him  as  they  do  to  the 
ferpents  when  they  dance  Some  Europeans  have  highly 
extolled  the  virtues  of  the  fnake-ffone  ;  this  is  a  fmali 
artificial  ftone  almoft  flat,  with  a  little  protuberance  in 
the  middle,  and  of  a  grey  colour.  It  is  faid  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  the  alhes  of  burnt  roots,  mixed  with  an  earth 
found  at  Diu,  a  Portuguefe  town  in  India,  It  is  faid 
that  this  flone  being  applied  to  the  part  invenomed  flicks 
faft,  and  by  its  pov/crtul  attrsclion  fucks  out  the  poifon, 
till  the  pores  being  full,  it  falls  ofF;  but,  on  being  put 
iiito  milk,  emits  the  venomous  matter  it  has  imbibed, 
and  again  recovers  its  alexipharmic  quality,  and  may  be 
applied  as  before  ;  and  if  this  flone  be  fcraped  into  a 
glafs  of  wine,  or  any  other  liquor,  and  taken  inwardly, 
it  is  reputed  to  be  a  moft  powerful  medicine  againft  ma- 
litjnant  fevers  ;  but  the  pretended  virtues  of  the  fnake- 
Itone  are  now  generally  exploded  in  India,  and  the  cure 
of  tbofc  woundfi  caufcd  by  the  bite  of  thefe  venomous 
leptiks  are  kft  tt>  Indian  phyficians. 


SECT.      IX. 


Of  their  Skill  in  the  mechanic  Ai  ts,  AfanufaJfurcs,  ond  Trai^ei ; 
luith  a  partitul/ir  Account  of  the  ConJiruBion  of  tLir  Ships, 
and  the  Integrity  of  their  Merehcinls.  Of  the  Barbers  of 
India,  the  Ingenuity  of  their  Jugglers,  and  of  their  dancing 
Serpents. 

TH  E  mechanics  and  artificers  of  India  are  greatly 
adrhired  for  their  fine  muflins  and  callicoes  ;  fome 
of  thefe  muflins  are  fo  exceeding  thin,  that  it  is  faid  a 
whole  piece  may  be  drawn  through  a  ring  ;  and  )et  if  a 
piece  be  torn  in  half,  they  will  work  it  together  fo  neatly 
that  it  cannot  be  difcovcred  where  i:  was  torn.  Th-i 
chints  and  callicoes  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  are  paint- 
ed with  a  pencil  by  the  meancft  of  the  people  ;  but  thole 
to  the  northward  are  prilited  ;  and  yet  the  colours  of 
either  of  them  never  wafli  out.  They  not  only  paint 
birds,  beafts,  trees,  and  flowers,  but  v/ill  draw  the  pic- 
ture of  a  man  tolerably  well  ;  and  it  is  faid  they  will 
copy  our  beft  pieces  fo  peifedlly,  that  it  will  require  a 
good  judge  to  diftinguifli  the  copy  from  the  original  ; 
but  their  ikill  in  this  particular  is  probably  much  exag- 
gerated. 

They  h.ive  the  art  of  drilling  holes  through  China- 
ware,  and  fowing  it  together  with  brafs  wire  ;  fo  that 
a  bowl  bioke  into  half  a  dozen  pieces  will  hold  liquors 
as  well  as  at  firft. 

The  goldfmiths  work  cUrioufly  in  fillegrean,  and 
imitate  any  goldfmith's  work  made  in  Europe  ;  and  yet 
both  the  forge  and  all  the  tools  they  ufe  are  not  worth 
ten  (hillings.  They  are  even  frequently  feen  at  work  in 
the  middle  of  the  ftreets ;  a  goldfmith  there  being  a  mean 
employment. 

The  cement  ufed  by  their  builders  is  harder  tharr 
their  bricks,  it  being  made  of  fea-ftiells  ;  and  they  wi!l 
terrace  the  roof  of  a  houfe,  or  lay  a  floor  with  it,  that  fh.iU 
refemble  one  entire  ftone,  and  be  full  as  hard. 

The  Indians  fail  moft  in  iron-work.  They  make  no 
watches,  clocks,  gun-locks,  or  any  hard-ware  that  re- 
quires good  fprings  ;  however,  in  fome  parts  of  India  they 
forge  very  good  fword-blades  and  poniards. 

At  Surat  they  excel  in  the  art  of  fhip-building  ;  and 
if  their  models  were  as  fine  as  thofe  of  the  Englifh, 
which  they  are  the  fondefl  of  imitating,  it  mi'jht  be 
aflerted,  without  the  leaft  exaggeration,  that  thty  would 
build  incomparably  the  beft  fhips  in  the  world  for  dura- 
tion ;  but  their  naval,  as  well  as  their  other  architeaure, 
has  always  fomethiiig  clumfy,  unfinifhed,  and  unlike 
the  work  of  an  artift.  Their  ihips  arc  much  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  Europeans  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  of  them  to  laft  a  century, 
which  is  lefs  owing  to  the  fummer-feas  in  thofe  parts, 
than  to  the  folidity  of  their  workmanfhip,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  wood  of  which  they  are  made.  Their  bot- 
tom and  fides  are  formed  of  planks  let  into  one  another, 
fo  that  the  feams  are  impenetrable  ;  and  the  knees,  or 
crooked  timbers,  are  generally  of  the  natural  growth  in- 
to that  form,  without  their  being  warped  by  lire,  efpe- 
cially  where  particular  care  is  taken  of  their  conftruc- 
tion. 

The  wood  is  of  a  particular  fort  called  teak,  which  is 
full  as  durable  as  oak,  and  has  this  advantage,  that  it 
is  not  fo  apt  in  an  engagement  with  cannon-fhot  to  fly 
in  fplinters,  which  comm'tjnly  do  more  mifchief  to  the 
men  than  the  balls  themfelves.  They  have  likcwife  a 
peculiar  v.'ay  of  preferving  their  ftiips  bottoms,  by  occafi- 
onally  rubbing  into  them  what  they  call  wood-oil,  which 
the  planks  imbibe,  and  is  of  great  fervice  in  nourifhing 
and  keeping  them  from  decay. 

Their  fhips  are  not  launched  from  flips,  but  by  digging 
canals  from  the  water  to  where  the  flocks,  or  what  they 
call  their  cradles  are,  and  dropping  them  into  the  ftreain 
that  is  brought  up  to  them. 

They  ufe  pohoon  marts  chiefly  from  the  Malabar 
coaft  ;  but  all  the  cordage  that  is  good  for  any  thing 
mud  come  from  Europe  ;  their  coyr- ropes,  made  of 
the  fibres  of  cocoa-nut  hufks,  being  more  harfh  and  un- 
manageable for  eiiher  tunning  or  Handing  rigging  than 
what  is  produced  from    hemp.      They   have,    however, 
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very  larD;e  and  ferviceable  coyr-cables,  which  laft  much 
longer  ii?  fait- water  than  in  frefli,  which  is  apt  to  rot  them; 
antTas  our  iron  is  much  better  than  theirs,  their  anchors 
are  moftiy  European.  Their  country  manufadlure  of 
cotton  into  a  fail-cloth  called  dungaree,  fupplies  them 
with  fails,  which,  though  neither  fo  ftrong  nor  fo  lafting 
as  ours,  are  more  pliant,  and  lefs  apt  to  fplit ;  and,  inftead 
of  pitch,  they  make  ufe  of  the  gum  of  a  tree  called  damar, 
which  is  not  inferior  to  it. 

Their  navigators  have  but  little  (kill,  but  are  fufficient 
forthepurpofesof  ccndu£ling0iips  where  they  feldom  put 
to  fea,  but  in  the  fair  feafon,  and  confequcntly  rarely  meet 
with  ftorms.  Their  common  failors  are  rather  better  in 
their  clafs,  though  they  want  the  vigour,  expertnefs, 
and  patience  of  fatigue,  for  which  the  Europeans  are 
diftinguifhed. 

The  Banyans,  who  are  profefTcdly  merchants,  have 
been  reprefcnted  by  fome  authors  as  a  tricking  .  rtful  fet 
of  people,  and  full  of  fuch  low  cunning  as  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  them  ;  but  this  is  fo  far  from  being  true, 
that  thefe  merchants  are  in  general  the  faireft  and  optneft 
dealers  in  the  world.  Thofe  of  Surat  efpecially  are 
famous  for  the  fimplicity  and  franknefs  of  their  tranf- 
aftions.  As  an  inflance  of  this,  on  a  fliip's  coming  thi- 
ther laden  with  goods,  nothing  more  is  neceil'ary  to  be 
done  than  for  the  commander  or  fupercargo  to  bring  his 
mufters  or  famples  on  fhore,  together  with  his  invoice  ; 
and  thefe  merchants,  reforting  to  him,  will,  if  the  af- 
Ibrtment  fuits  them,  immediately  flrike  a  bargain  for  the 
whole  cargo,  with  no  other  trouble  than  fettling  the  per- 
centage upon  the  items  of  the  invoice.  In  this  manner, 
iays  Mr.  Grofe,  many  a  cargo,  from  five  to  thirty  thou- 
fand  pounds,  and  upwards,  has  been  fold  in  half  an  hour's 
time,  with  very  few  words,  and  the  amount  immediately 
paid,  cither  in  ready  money,  or  by  barter,  according  as 
the  buyer  and  feller  have  agreed,  with  at  lead  as  much 
probity  as  is  ever  pra£lifed  by  the  European  merchants  of 
t,be  moft  eftablifhed  charad^er. 

Thefe  Banyans  have  indeed  one  advant.age  over  our 
merchants,  but  yet  we  cannot  reafonably  complain  of  it  ; 
this  is  the  remarkable  coolntfs  and  fercnity  with  which 
they  conduit  all  their  tranfadions.  If  you  offer  them 
fhamcfully  Icfs  than  their  goods  are  worth,  or  fly  into 
a  pafTion  at  their  under-rating  yours,  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  provoking  them  to  fliew  the  Icaft  indecent  heat 
of  temper.  They  calmly  fuffer  you  to  evaporate  your 
refentment  without  interruption,  and  patiently  wait  'till 
your  fit  of  drunkenncfs  is  over,  for  they  confider  it  in  no 
other  light,  and  then  calmly  return  to  the  fame  point; 
and  if  they  depart  from  it,  you  may  be  certain  it  is  not 
occafioncd  by  any  thing  you  have  faid  in  the  heat  of 
paflion,  but  in  confcquence  of  their  own  inward  re- 
flexions. In  this  particular  they  have  the  fame  advan- 
ta"e  over  the  Europeans,  as  a  cool  gamcfter  has  over  a 
palRonate  one. 

Amongft  their  meaner  trades  we  fliall  only  mention 
here  their  barbers,  who  conftantly  (have  with  tlie  grain, 
and  perform  their  work  with  great  eafe  and  dexterity. 
'Ihey  have  all  one  uniform  fet  of  materials,  a  round  glafs 
with  a  handle,  which  they  flick  in  their  girdles  like  a 
dagger,  and  put  it  in  your  hands  while  you  are  fliaving  ; 
a  fmall  copper  tumbler,  no  bi^iger  than  a  tea  cup,  and 
I'omc  inflruments  for  picking  the  ears  and  paring  the  naib, 
cither  hung  on  a  wire,  like  a  bunch  of  keys,  or  put  in  a 
cafe.  The  orientalifts  in  general  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
extremely  ftudious  in  the  cleanliiiefs  of  their  perfons, 
which  they  imagine  conduces  to  the  pleafure  of  the 
mind. 

In  defcribing  the  ingenuity  of  the  Indians  it  will  not 
perhaps  be  defcending  too  low,  to  take  notice  of  their 
tumblers  and  jugglers,  who,  as  in  other  countries,  go 
from  town  to  town  ;  and  are  fo  dexterous,  that  fome  of 
our  countrymen  have,  very  weakly  attributed  their  tricks 
to  magic  and  the  power  of  the  devil  ;  and  the  ingenious 
JMr.  Grofe  fays,  their  deceptions  are  fo  airiizing,  that  he 
has  not  the  courage  to  relate  what  he  himfelf  has  fecn 
them  perform,  for  fe:ir  c>f  being  taxed  with  running  in- 
to the  marvellous,  of  which  travellers  are  fo  fond.  We 
have  already  iiKiuioncd  their  incantation  of  fnakes  ;  and 
it  will  not  be'  impn^per  to  add  here,  that  people  carry 
thofe  reptiles  in  round  bafkets  ;    and  when  they  uncover 
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them  begin  to  fing  and  play  upon  their  pipes,  at  which 
all  the  fnakes  raife  up  the  upper  parts  ot  their  bodies, 
and  keep  time  with  the  mufic  by  the  motion  of  their 
heads,  while  their  lower  parts  remain  coiled  up  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bafket.  If  the  mufic  ceafesever  fo  little, 
they  leave  this  kind  of  dancing,  and  getting  out  of  the 
bafket  hifs  at  each  other,  as  if  they  would  fight ;  but,  on 
renewing  the  mufic,  they  immediately  fall  to  dancing 
again.  The  Europeans  are  not  very  fond  of  having  theie 
fnakes,  fome  of  which  are  very  large,  come  near  them  ; 
though  they  are  told  by  their  owners,  that  there  is  no 
danger  to  be  feared  from  them,  for  it  is  faid  their  teeth 
are  pulled  o;it.  What  degree  of  fkill  and  ingenuity  is 
neceil'ary  to  teach  thefe  reptiles  thus  to  divert  the  peo- 
ple by  their  a(Slioiii,  it  is  impoflible  for  an  European  to 
conceive. 


SECT.     X. 

Of  the  differ erd  Trlbei  of  the  Getitccs, 

THE  diflinflion  oftheGenfoos  into  cafts  or  tribea 
forms  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  their  religion  and 
government,  and  has  both  its  conveniencies  and  inconve- 
niences. Their  warriors,  priefts,  merchants,  hulband- 
men,  and  all  the  various  artificers  and  mechanics  known 
among  them,  are  each  clafl^ed  in  their  refpecHve  tribes; 
and,  thouj^h  all  profefs  the  fame  religion,,  they  muft  nei- 
ther eat,  drink,  nor  intermarry  with  each  other,  fo  that 
a  carpenter  cannot  marry  his  child  to  a  fmith's  j  for  all 
muft  be  born  in  the  profeflion  they  exercife,  and  no 
tranfition  or  mixture  is  allowed.  Thus  great  injuftice 
is  frequently  done  to  genius  and  talents,  to  which  they 
pay  no  regard,  nor  make  any  allowance  for  that  infinite 
divcrfity  produced  by  nature.  Thus  fome  are  confined 
to  make  an  infignificant  figure  in  one  fphere,  who  might 
fliine  in  another.  Yet  this  diftribution  has  the  advantage 
of  orders  and  the  prejudices  of  education  in  favour  of  this 
cuftom  diminiflies,  and  even  annihilates,  the  fenfe  of  the 
injury  done  to  a  few. 

Befides,  as  moft  of  the  tribes  have  a  chief,  wjbo  is  in 
fome  nieal'ure  account  ble  for  the  conduiSl  of  the  indivi- 
duals of  which  his  tribe  is  compofcd,  it  is  eafy  toeftimate, 
number,  or  afl'emble,  in  any  t.'Overnmcnt,  the  individuals 
on  any  ncceflary  oecahon.  One  would  imagirie,  that 
moft  profcflions,  and  more  particularly  the  manual  arts, 
being  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon  through  a  long  fuc- 
ceflion  of  ages,  would  be  carried  to  the  utmoft  perfcdlion  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  is  really  the  cafe  ;  for 
they  rtick  pretty  i,-arly  at  the  fame  point  they  were  at 
many  ages  ago.  Emulation  is  perhaps  deadened  by  this 
confinement,  or  perhaps  the  people  of  thofe  foft  climates 
want  the  folidity,  curiofity,  and  application  necefiary  to 
carry  them  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  perfedtion  ;  and 
befides,  the  precarioufnefs  of  property  muft  be  a  conftant 
difcouragement  under  a  defpotic  government. 

As  the  Indian  Gentoos  believe  the  dodtrine  of  the  me- 
tempfychofis,  and  the  ftridltr  tribes  will  kill  no  animal 
whatfoever,  left  they  fhould  oblige  the  (oul  of  a  parent 
fir  friend  to  quit  its  habitation,  it  might  be  expedted, 
that  nothing  but  mildnefs,  geiulenefs,  and  humanity, 
would  prevail  amongft  them,  and  that  the  horror  of 
(bedding  blood  would  endanger  every  Gentoo  ftate,  and 
render  it  a  prey  to  the  firft  invader  ;  but  that  fo  rich  and 
delightful  a  country  might  not  want  defenders,  the  pro- 
vince of  war  was,  according  to  the  Gentoo  fyftcm  of 
religion,  left  to  other  cafts,  particularly  the  Ketterees, 
from  which  are  taken  their  rajahs,  kings,  chiefs, 'and 
generals,  who  are  born  to  the  profeflion  of  arms.  The 
Nayrs,  Ralhboots,  and  others,  are  alio  born  warriors  ; 
and  thel'e  being  the  men,  who,  by  the  conftitution  of  their 
religion,  govern  the  ftate,  it  is  the  lefs  wonderful  thai: 
they  commit  thofe  adls  of  injuftice  and  violence  which 
generally  accompany  the  fword,  and  ftiews  how  a  religion 
that  brcaihes  noiiiing  but  humanitv,  mildncls,  and  uni- 
verfal  charity,  producei  fuch  tyrannical  forms  of  govern- 
ment. ; 

It  alfo  appears  very  extraordinary,  that  while  they  are 
(b  tenacious  of  the  fiperftitious  obfervanccs,  they  are 
liable  to  lofe  their  right  of  communion,  not  only  for  vo- 
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luntary  breaches  of  them,  but  for  fuch  as  one  would  ima- 
gine extreme  force  or  neceflity  might  juftify.  Numbers 
ot  them,  though  in  other  refpetSts  afraid  of  death,  would 
fooner  fufFer  ir  than  violate  any  of  thofe  fundamental 
points,  on  which  their  right  ot  communion  depends, 
fuch  as  tailing  of  beef,  drinking  or  eating  out  of  the 
fame  vefl'el  with  thole  of  another  religion,  which  is  a 
defilement  never  to  be  repaired.  As  for  inftance,  when 
Llofdafs  Vitiuldafs,  a  confiderable  Banyan  merchant,  was 
on  his  palVage  from  Bombay  to  Surat  in  an  Englilh  fhip, 
he  having  made  a  provifion  of  water,  in  veflels  of  his  own, 
under  his  own  leal,  fuch  as  might  fervc  for  that  fliort 
run,  being  ufually  of  no  more  than  two  or  three  days, 
it  happened  that  through  delays  occafioned  by  calms 
and  contrary  winds,  it  was  expended,  and  he  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  perifhing  with  thirft,  though  there  was 
plenty  of  water  on  board  ;  but  that  being  profane  to  him, 
no  intreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  break,  his  law, 
though  he  felt  all  the  torments  of  thirft,  under  which  he 
would  adtually  have  funk,  had  not  a  favourable  breeze 
iprung  up,  and  brought  him  to  Gundavee  near  Surat, 
hut  fo  faint  as  to  have  his  foul,  as  they  exprefs  them- 
felves,  between  hib  lips. 

This  religious  fcrupulofity  not  only  fubfifts  among 
the  Gentoos  with  refpecf  to  thofe  of  other  religions, 
but  between  the  difterent  tribes  of  their  own,  who  ne- 
ver eat  or  intermarry  under  the  fame  penalty.  In  fome 
parts  this  nicety  extends  even  to  civil  diftinclions,  as  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  where  it  rs  capital  for  a  nair,  or 
noble,  to  approach  fo  near  an  inferior  call  as  to  receive  a 
wound  in  which  blood  is  drawn.  It  is  not  many  years 
unce  an  extraordinary  accident  of  this  kind  happened  near 
Fenany,  the  refidence  of  the  famorine  of  Calicut.  A  nair 
happened  to  have  a  ftruggle  with  a  thy  vee,  or  tiller  of  the 
land,  when  as  in  jeft  they  grappled  each  other,  and  the 
thyvee's  fickle  accidentally  wounded  the  nair,  who  no 
fooner  faw  his  own  blood,  than  letting  go  his  hold  he  en- 
treated the  thyvce  to  make  ofF  as  foon  as  po3ible,  and 
far  both  their  fakes  to  keep  the  accident  a  fecret.  It 
happening,  however,  to  take  air;  the  nairs  aflembled  ; 
and  one  of  the  elders  rifing  up  and  expofm.-!;  the  cafe, 
they  inftantly  fell  upon  the  poor  nair  and  cut  him  to 
pieces  with  their  fabrcs,  after  which  they  lamented  over 
him,  and  then  proceeded  by  way  of  revenge  for  the  fa- 
crifice  their  law  had  compelled  them  to  make,  to  exter- 
minate the  whole  tribe  of  the  thyvees  in  the  village  where 
the  author  of  the  mifchief  dwelt.  Yet  even  in  thii  they 
Ihewcd,  that  amidft  this  wild  fuperftition  they  could  re- 
member equity,  for  care  had  been  taken  to  inform  the 
thvvees  of  what  was  intended,  that  they  might  efcape  till 
the  day  fet  for  the  m  ifTacre  was  over,  after  which  it  is  un- 
lawful to  revive  the  procedure,  and  they  might  without 
danger  return  to  their  habitations. 

Amongft  thefe  nairs  principally  prevails  the  ftrange 
cuftom  of  one  wife  being  common  to  a  number;  in 
which  the  great  power  of  cuftom  is  feen,  in  its  never 
producing  any  jealoufies  or  quarrels  among  thofe  who 
poflcfs  the  fame  woman.  Bcfides,  the  number  of  thefe 
huftj^nds  is  not  fo  much  limited  by  any  fpecific  law,  as 
by  a  kind  of  tacit  convention,  by  which  it  feldom  hap- 
pens, that  it  exceeds  fixer  feven.  The  woman  is,  how- 
ever, under  no  obligation  to  admit  more  than  a  fingle  at- 
tachment, though  (he  is  not  the  lefs  refpecfed  for  ufmg  her 
privilege  in  its  utmoft  extent ;  and  they  are  fometimes  faid 
to  have  twelve  hufbands :  but  they,  as  well  as  flie,  muft 
be  all  of  the  fame  tribe. 

When  the  da-ghter  of  a  nair  is  married  to  the  firft  of 
her  huthands,  he  builds  her  a  houfe^  in  which  he  alone 
cohabits  with  her,  till  (he  takes  a  fecoml.  The  huf- 
bands ail  aurce  and  cohabit  with  her  by  turns,  accord- 
;!i-»  to  their  priority  of  marriage,  each  eight  or  ten  days, 
or  at  they  can  fix  the  term  among  themfelves;  and  he 
who  lives  with  her,  during  that  time,  provides  for  her 
fitpport.  When  the  man  who  cohabits  with  her  goes  Lpto 
lier  houfe,  he  leaves  his  arms  at  the  door,  and  none 
dare  remove  them,  or  enter  the  houfe  on  pain  of  death  ; 
but  if  there  pre  no  arms  to  guard  the  door,  any  of  them 
may  freely  vlfit  her.  All  the  time  of  cohabitation,  (lie 
(erves  her  hufbnnd  as  purveyor  and  cook  ;  (lie  alfo  takes 
care  to  keep  his  cloaths  and  arms  clean.  When  (he  proves 
with  chi!^,  Cie  nominatoi  its  father,  who  takes  carg  of 
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its  education,  after  (he  has  fuckled  it,  and  taught  it  to 
walk  Ind  fpeak  ;  but  from  the  impoflibility  of  nili-ning 
the  true  heir,  the  eftates  of  the  hufbands  deicend  to  their 
hrters  children,  and  if  there  are  none,  to  the  nearoft  iu 
blood  to  the  grandmother. 

This  account,  improbable  as  it  may  appear,  is  menti- 
oned by  feveral  good  authors  :  the  celebrated  baron  de 
Montefquieii,  treating  of  this  cuftom  in  his  excellent 
work,  entitled.  The  Spirit  of  laws,^  thus  accounts  for 
its  origin  :  "  The  nairs  are  the  tribe  of  nobles,  who 
"  are  the  foldiers  of  all  thofe  nations.  In  Europe  fol- 
"  diers  are  lorbid  to  marry  :  in  Malabar,  where  the  cli- 
"  mate  requires  greater  indulgence,  they  are  fatisfied 
"  with  rendering  marriage  as  litile  burthenlbme  as  poffi- 
"  ble  ;  they  give  a  wife  amongft  many  men,  which  con- 
•'  fequently  diminifhes  the  attachment  to  a  family,  and 
"  the  cares  of  houfe-keeping,  and  leaves  them  in  the  free 
"  polTeflion  of  a  military  fpirit." 

SECT.     XI. 

Of  the  Marriages  of  the  Gentot^in  general ;  the  Bihaviour  of 
the  JVolhen ;  their  early  Pregnancy ;  and  their  Manage- 
ment of  their  Children.  Of  the  Funerali  of  the  Gentae-,  ana 
the  If^'omem  burning  themfelves  on  the  Funeral- pile  of  their 
Hufbands. 

NOTHING  can  be  more  public  and  fplendid  than 
the  folemnization  of  the  marriages  of  the  Gentoos  ; 
the  little  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  are  frequently  no 
more  than  three  or  iour  years  of  age,  are  carried  ihro' 
the  ftreets  for  feveral  nights  fucceflively,  drelTed  in  the 
richeft  cloaths,  and  adorned  with  the  fineft  jewels  their 
parents  can  procure;  at  the  fame  time  the  ftreets  are 
rendered  as  light  as  day,  by  the  great  number  of  torches 
lighted  upon  the  occafion  :  and  they  are  preceded  by  fl.igs, 
ftreamers,  wind-mufic,  and  a  crowd  of  their  friends,  who 
come  to  exprefs  their  joy  upon  the  happy  occafion  ;  which 
was  not  determined  before  the  aftrologer  was  confulted, 
and  the  fortunate  hour  lixed.  After  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom have  iinifhed  their  pompous  cavalcade,  they  arc 
taken  to  the  houfe  where  the  father  of  the  little  wife  lives, 
and  being  feated  oppofite  to  each  other,  with  a  table  be- 
tween them,  they  ftrctch  out  their  hands,  and  having 
joined  them  acrofs  the  table  the  prieft  covers  both  their 
heads  with  a  kind  of  hood,  which  remains  fpread  over 
them  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  he 
prays  for  their  happincfs,  and  gives  them  the  nuptial  be- 
nedi£lion ;  after  which  their  heids  are  uncovered,  and 
all  the  company  fprinkied  with  rofe-water  and  perfumes 
out  of  filver  cruets,  till  their  cloaths  are  wet  and  dif- 
coloured  with  the  faftron  with  which  they  are  mixed; 
and  thus  they  are  worn  for  a  week  after,  to  (hew  that 
they  have  been  at  one  of  thefe  joyful  meetings.  The 
evening  concludes  with  a  magnificent  entertainment  fui- 
tabie  to  the  quality  and  wealth  of  the  parents,  and  fome- 
times thefe  feftivals  laft  feveral  days. 

The  Gentoos,  though  frugal  in  every  other  article  of 
life,  are  fo  very  extravagant  on  thefe  occafions,  th.it 
fome  of  them  almoft  ruin  themfelves,  and  lavilh  away 
upon  their  childrens  nuptials  what  would  be  a  handfomc 
provifion  for  the  married  couple  when  grown  up  ,  for  they 
fpare  no  cxpence  in  procc(iion«,  mufic,  dancing-girh, 
fire-vrorks,  fcafting,  and  the  ornaments  of  theij  houfes, 
endeavouring  in  every  thing  to  outvie  each  other ;  it  be- 
ing a  matter  of  ambition  with  them  to  have  it  faid  how 
much  was  expended  at  a  fon's  wedding:  and  as  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  Bramins  are  necefTary  in  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony,  they  come  in  for  a  (hare  of  the  enter- 
tainment and  prefents.  Some  of  the  great  merchants  at 
Bengal  have  been  known  to  fpend  a  lack  of  roupees, 
which  amounts  to  about  twelve  ihoufand  pounds  ;  and, 
bcfides  making  confiderable  prefents,  have  invited  the 
Englifh  gentlemen  to  an  entertainment,  furnlfhed  in  the 
En"-lifh  manner,  under  the  dirc£lion  of  an  Englifh 
fteward,  for  which  they  have  allowed  five  hundred  pounds. 
In  fhort,  moftofthem,  upon  thefe  occafions,  ftrctch  their 
abilities. 

The  Gcntoo  women  treat  their  hufhands  with  extra- 
ordinary rcfpefl  and  teadernefs  ;    their  conduct  is  in  gf- 
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reral  blamclefs,  and  very  few  are  ever  known  to  violate 
the  marriage-bed.     They    are   intirely   in    the   power  of 
their  hufbands,  to  whom  they  bring  no  other  fortune  be- 
fides  their  cloaths,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  female  flaves ; 
and,  among  the  wealthy,  it  is  faid  the  father  of  the  huf- 
band   advances  a  confiderable   fum  to  the  wife's  friends  : 
fo  that  (he  is  in  a  manner  purchafed,  like  the  reft  of  his 
houftold  goods  ;  but  they  have  a  greater  liberty  of  going 
abroad   than    the  Mahometans,    at  leaft  the  tradelmcns 
wives  and  thofe  of  the  other   inferior  cafts,  go  conftantly 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  with  their  earthen-pots,  to 
the  common  wells,  to  fetch  Water  to  walh   themfelves, 
which   they   do   feveral  times  a  day  from   head   to   foot. 
Mr.  Ovington  fays,    a  merry  Banyan  ufed  often  to  com- 
plain of  the  folly  of  having  two  wives,  becaufe  they  dif- 
tracled  him   with  their  perpetual  jeatoufy  of  each  other, 
and   he  never  could   enjoy  one  without  difpleafing  the 
other.     Upon  the  Icaft  lufpicion  of  his  intending  to  fa- 
vour one,    the  othir  was  alarmed,  and  would  break  out 
into  the   moft  paffionate  expoUulations,    afking  if  he  in- 
tended to   forfake    her,    and   taking  hold    of  his   cloaths 
■would   partly  by   force,    and   partly  by  the  tcnderefl  ex- 
prcflions  flie  could  frame,  endeavour  to  divert   him   from 
his  defign.     One  would  urge  that  fhc  was  the  wife  of  his 
youth,    with  whom  he  had  long  contrafted  an   intinaate 
acquaintance,  and   plead  a  right  to  him  by  prefcription  : 
the  other  would  claim   a  greater  fhare  in  his  favours,  on 
account  of  her  having  yet  enjoyed  lb  little  of  them,  but 
that  her  rival  had  him  to  herlelf  for  feveral  years.     Thus 
the  hufband,  diftra£led   by  their  importunity,    knew  not 
which  way  to  turn,  and  wifhed,  for  his  own  tranquillity, 
he  had  confined  himfelf  to  one.     Indeed,    the  Bramins 
and    Banyans    generally   content    themfelves    with    one 
wife,  except  (he  is  found  upon  experience   to  be  barren, 
which   is  eftecmad  a  great  misfortune  and  reproach  ;  but 
this    is,    however,    very  rarely   the   cafe :    fome  of   the 
other  tribes  of  the  Gentoos  allow  themfelves  a  greater 
latitude. 

The  women  begin  to  bear  children  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  even  much  younger,  for  Mr.  Grofe  fays  he  has 
ften  them  pregnant  in  their  tenth  year ;  but  then  their 
tccming-time  is  foon  over.  They  feldom  have  any  chil- 
dren after  they  are  thirty  ye.ars  of  age,  and  frequently 
before  that  time  they  intirely  lofe  their  bloom,  and  all 
that  plumpnefs  and  delicacy  for  which  they  are  juftly  re- 
markable. This  is,  howerer,  not  to  be  undcrftood  of 
the  women  brought  from  Cafhmire,  who  being  born  in 
a  more  northern  climate,  and  in  a  purer  air,  amongft 
the  mountains  bordering  on  North-eaft  Tartary,  retain 
their  charms  and  continue  prolific  as  long  at  ]ea(l  as  any 
European  women  ;  but  thefe  generally  fall  to  the  (hare  of 
the  principal  iMoors  or  Moguls. 

When  a  child  is  about  ten  days  old,  they  give  it  a  name. 
On  this  occalion  they  aflemble  ten  or  a  dozen  children, 
who  Handing  in  a  ring  hold  a  (heet  in  their  hands,  into 
which  the  Bramin,  or  pricfl,  pours  a  quantity  of  rice, 
upon  which  he  lays  the  child  to  be  n.imed.  The  boys 
who  hold  the  fhect  fliike  the  child  and  the  rice  together 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  the  father's 
lifter  advances  and  names  the  child,  cuftom  having  given 
her  that  ri"ht  ;  but  if  the  aunt  be  not  piefent,  the  child 
ii  named  by  the  father  or  mother.  A  month  or  two 
afterwards  the  child,  it  is  faid,  is  carried  to  a  pagoda, 
where  a  Br.imin  niixci  fome  (havings  of  fandal-wood, 
camphirc,  cloves,  and  other  things,  and  puts  them  upon 
the  chifd's  head,  from  wliich  time  the  infant  is  reputed 
a  compleat  Banyan. 

The  Iving-in  women  arc  thought  fo  impure,  that  none 
niurt  touch  them  for  the  firft  ten  days  but  their  nurfes  ; 
and  till  forty  days  are  expired,  they  muft  neither  have 
any  hand  in  the  drelTiiig  provifioi.s,  or  in  the  perfor- 
mance ot  any  other  houfhold  pftairs. 

The  Indians  never  bind  or  fwathe  their  children,  but 
both  their  boys  andgiris  ^^o  perfedtly  naked  till  they  can 
run  about  ;  while  infants,  they  are  rocked  in  cradles  fatt- 
ened to  tl\;'  beam  of  the  houfc,  which  being  iwuiig  back- 
wards and  'orsvaui-,  c;o  mucn  ealier  and  quieter  than  ours 
that  ftand  upon  the  flcr. 

We  (hall  now  take  notice  of  ihc  funtials  of  the  Gen- 
toos, fome  if  whom  liurv  the  loly,  r.tid  others  burn  it; 
but  this  "hft  is  the  moft  common.     As   Mr.  Gn^fc  W-s 


prefent  at  both  thefe  ceremonies  when  at  Bombay,  we 
fhall  take  our  account  from  him,  his  veracity  being  un-' 
difputed.  The  firft  he  mentions  was  a  Ketteree  that 
buried  his  wife,  who  was  a  young  woman,  and  feeined 
to  be  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Thofe  v,ho  acconipa-" 
nied  the  hufband  dug  a  pit  exa£lly  in  the  (hape  cf  a  well, 
on  one  fide  of  which  was  a  niche  hollowed  out  for  the, 
corpfe  'to  be  depofned  in  a  fitting  pofture,  with  room 
fufficient  for  a  plate  of  raw  rice  and  a  jar  of  water  by  her 
fide.  The  pit  was  no  fooner  ready  than  they  put  her 
into  it  with  all  her  cloaths  and  jev/els,  exaftly  as  (he 
wore  them  when  alive.  But  as  loon  as  (he  v.'as  placed, 
her  hufband,  who  till  then  had  ftood  ftill  as  a  fpectator, 
jumped  into  the  grave,  and  very  compofedly  took  off"  all 
her  jewels  and  brought  them  up  with  him;  after  which 
the  pit  was  filled  up. 

As   to  the  ceremony  of  burning;    having  wafhed  the 
corpfe,  and  drefTed  it  in  fuch  cloaths   as  he  ufually  wore 
in  his   life-time,    the  relations  and  friends  affemble  and 
carry  it  out  on  a  bier  to  a  little  diftance  from  the  town. 
This   is    ufually   done    the   next    day;    but    if  a   perfon 
dies   in  the  morning,    his  body  is   fometimes  burnt  the 
fame   evening,    for   a  corpfe  will   not  keep  long  in   thefe 
hot  countries.     The  funeral-pile  is  ufually   prepared  near 
fome  river,    or  pond  ;    and  if  he  be  a  perfon  of  wealth, 
great  quantities  of  fragrant  wood  is  mixed  with  the  reft 
that  forms  the   pile.     Mr.  Grofe  faw  the  ceremony   per- 
formed   on   the  corpfe  of  a   youth   about   eighteen,    the 
fon  of  a  Banyan,     'rhe  funeral-pile  was  prepared  on  the 
beach,    the  father  afTifting  at  it  bare  headed,    with   the 
little  cloaths  he  had  on,  coarfe  and  torn,  which  is  their 
general   manner  of  mourning.     As  foon  as  the  corpfe  is 
placed  on  the  pile,  and   fome  prayers  muttered  by  the  at- 
tendant Bramin,    fire  is  fet  to  it  at  one  of  the  corners  ; 
and  the  wood  being  dry,    and  in  a  great  quantity,  it  foon 
blazed  up  and  confumed  the  body  to  a(hcs,  without  any 
noifome  fmell  :    fuch,    however,    does  not  unfrequently 
happen,  if  there  is  but  little  wood,  or  the  rain  intervenes, 
to   damp   the  flames.     The   afhcs   are  gathered   together 
and   thrown  with  ceremony  into  the  fea  by  a  Bramin, 
who,  for  that  purpofc,  wades   into  it  as  far  as   he  fafely, 
can ;    but  thofe  who  are  moft  bigotted,  and  can  atiord 
the  cxpence,  leave  orders  for  their  afhcs  to  be  colle£led, 
put  into  an  urn,  fealed  up,  and  carried  to  be  thrown  into 
the  JUangcs,    to  whole   waters   they  attribute  a  peculiar, 
fanftity.     But   what  drew  my  attention   moft,    fays  thct 
above  author,  in   the  courfe  of  this  ceremon.',    was  the 
behaviour  of  the  father,  who,    according  to  the  Gentoo 
cuftom  of  its  being  always  the  next  and  deareft  male  re- 
lation  that  fets  fire  to  the   pile,    walked  thrice  round   it 
v.'ith  a  fort  of  defperate  hafte,    and  then,  with   his  face- 
averted,    thruft  his   hand  behind   him  and  gave  fire  to  itj 
after   which  he,  with  the  appearance  of  the  utmoft  ago- 
nies,   rolled  himfelf  in   the  land,  beating  his  brcaft  and 
tearing  his  flefh. 

Few  travellers  who  have  pafTed  through  India  omit 
mentioning  the  cruel  cuftom  of  the  women  publickly 
burning  themfelves  at  the  death  of  their  hufbarvds,  which- 
is  faid  to  be  ftill  praftifed  in  fome  places,  though  the 
Moguls  have  endeavoured  to  abolifh  it,  and  ftridlly  pro- 
hibit its  ever  being  performed. 

Mandeflo,  a  traveller  of  great  learning  and  acknow- 
ledged veracity,  when  at  Guzarat,  was  prefent  at  one  of 
thefe  funeral  rites,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  de- 
fcription.  ''  A  young  woman  twenty  years  of  age, 
"  having  been  informed  that  her  fpoufe  had  died  at  two 
"  hundred  leagues  diftance,  refolved  to  celebrate  his  ob- 
"  fequics  by  burning  hcrfclf  alive.  In  vain  was  iticpre- 
•'  fentcd  to  her,  that  the  news  was  uncertain  ;  nothing 
"  was  capable  of  making  h^r  change  the  refolution  fhe 
4'  had  taken.  We  faw  her  arrive  at  the  place  of  hci^^ 
"  luffcring  with  fo  extraordinary  a  gaiety  and  conlHiencej^,, 
"  that  I  was  perfuadcd  (lie  had  ftupiliea  her  fenfes  witn  • 
"  opium.  At  the  head  of  the  retinue  which  accompa- 
'  nicd  her  was  a  band  of  the  country  niufic,  compoled 
"  cf  hautboys  and  kettle-drums.  Atitr  that  came  fe- 
"  veral  married  women  and  maids  tinging  and  dancing 
"  before  the  widow,  who  was  dicUcd  in  her  richeft 
"  cloa'.hs,  and  had  her  neck,  fingers,  arms,  and  legs, 
"  loaded  with  rich  jewels  and  bracelets.  A  tr  op  of 
"  men,    women,    and  children  followed,  and  doled  the 
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*'  proceffion.  She  haJ  wafhed  herfclf  before  in  the 
"  river,  that  (he  might  join  her  hufband  without  any 
*'  defilement  or  ftain.  Tiie  funeral-pile  was  made  of 
"  apricot-wood,  with  which  they  had  mixed  branches 
*'  of  fandal  and  cinnamon.  She  beheld  it  from  afar  with 
"  contempt,  and  approached  it  without  being  diflurbed  : 
"  (he  took,  leave  of  her  friends  and  relations,  and  diltri- 
•'  buted  her  ornaments  amongft  them.  1  kept  myfelf 
"  near  her  on  horfeback,  along  with  two  Engiifti  mer- 
"  chants.  Judging,  perhaps,  by  my  countenance,  that 
*'  I  was  forry  for  her,  to  comfort  me  fhe  threw  me  one 
"  of  her  bracelefs,  which  I 'luckily  catchcd  hold  of. 
"  When  fhe  was  feated  on  the  top  of  the  pile  they  fet 
•'  fire  to  it,  and  flie  poured  on  her  head  a  velFel  of  fweet- 
"  fmelling  oil,  which  the  flame  immediately  feized  on  : 
•'  thus  fhe  was  ftiflcd  in  a  moment,  without  being  ob- 
"  ferved  to  alter  her  countenance.  Some  of  the  afliltants 
"  threw  in  feveral  crufes  of  oil  to  increafe  the  fire,  and 
"  filled  the  air  with  frightful  cries.  When  (he  was 
"  entirely  confumed,  her  afhes  were  thrown  into  the 
•'  river." 

Air.  Hamilton  fliys  he  has  feen  the  ceremony  perform- 
ed feveral  ways  ;  he  adds,  they  fometimes  dig  a  pit  about 
ten  feet  long,  and  fix  bread,  which  they  fill  with  logs  of 
wood  ;  and  when  all  is  ready,  a.  great  quantity  of  oil,  or 
the  Indian  liquid  butter,  is  thrown  on  the  wood.  The 
corpfe  of  the  hufbaiid  is  then  placed  on  the  middle  of  the 
pile,  and  fire  being  fet  to  it,  it  is  inftantly  in  a  blaze. 
The  wife  then  takes  leave  of  her  friends,  and  the  drums, 
trumpets  and  other  inllruments  Itriking  up,  (he  walks 
two  or  three  times  round  the  pile,  and  then  leaps  in  upon 
the  corpfe. 

In  other  parts,  hcobferves,  they  ufe  no  pits,  but  a  pile 
being  built,  the  corpfe  is  laid  upon  it,  and  the  vidtim 
dancing  round  it  for  fome  time  to  the  found  of  loud  mu- 
fiar,  leaps  in;  and  if  flie  hefitates,  the  pricfls  pufh  her 
forward  with  long  poles,  making  fuch  a  hideous  noife 
that  fhe  cannot  be  heard  ;  and  all  the  while  fhe  is  burn- 
ing the  priefts  dance  round  the  fire.  I  heard  a  flory,  he 
adds,  of  a  lady,  who  having  received  the  addrefles  of  a 
gentleman  that  afterwards  deferred  her,  was  obliged  by  her 
relations  to  marry  another  ;  who  dying  foon  after  the  mar- 
riage, fhe  was,  according  to  cuftom,  to  be  laid  on  his  fu- 
neral-pile. The  fire  being  kindled,  fhe  was  preparing  to 
aft  the  tragedy  on  herfelf,  when  obferving  her  former  *d- 
mirer,  fhe  beckoned  him  to  come  to  her.  This  he  diil, 
when  taking  him  in  her  arms,  as  if  to  embrace  him,  and 
being  flronger  than  he,  fbe  rufhed  with  him  into  the 
flames,  and  they  \yere  both  confumed  with  the  corpfe  of 
her  hufband. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  this  inhuman  cuflom  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Indian  Gentoos,  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  cruel- 
ties of  their  wives,  who,  i'tom  jealoufy,  frequently  poi- 
foned  their  hufbands.  Mr.  Giofe,  however,  maintains 
this  opinion  is  an  over-refinement  of  conjeflure  equally 
falfe  and  injurious  to  the  Indian  women,  no  fuch  pradlice 
being  either  related  by  credible  tradition,  or  warranted  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  otiier  Indian  women,  who  are  not 
lubje£f  to  the  neceflity  of  compljing  with  shis  cuflom,  and 
whofe  minds  are  generally  too  foft  and  tender  to  incur 
even  the  fufpicion  of  their  being  inclined  to  fuch  adts  of 
cruelty.  He  attribute^  it  to  their  prodigious  ufFeS.ion  and 
veneration  for  their  huAiands,  and  the  dreadful  power  of 
religious  phrenzy. 

Their  extreme  fondncfh  for  their  hufband?,  fays  he,  is 
owing  to  their  early  marriage,  after  which  the  parties  in 
the  tenderncl's  of  the  dudlilc  age  of  childhood  are  brought 
up  till  that  of  confummation,  in  the  conftant  inculcation 
to  them  of  mutual  dearnefs,  as  a  facred  point  of  religion  ; 
and  the  women  efjiecially  retain  fuch  itrong  impreffions 
of  this  doiifrine,  that  numbers  of  them  readily  embrace 
this  cruel  pradfice  of  burning  themfelves  with'  their  huf- 
bands.  Some  of  them  living  under  governments  where 
this  barbarous  aft  of  fuperftitio:i  was  not  fufFered,  have 
voluntarily  gone  to  Gcntoo  countries  barely  to  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  performing  it.  Others,  after  bringing  up 
their  young  children  to  ?.  ftatc  of  maturity,  which  it 
feems  is  an  allowable  reafon  of  difpenlation  with  them, 
and  many  years  after  the  death  of  their  hufbands,  have, 
as  if  they  had  endured  life  only  till  that  duty  to  their 
children  was  fulfilled,  paid  that  to  their  deceafed    huf- 


bands of  feeking  to  rejoin  them  by  burning  themfelves 
with  the  ufual  ceremony.  Some,  indeed,  who  have  not  the 
courage  either  to  undergo  that  fate,  or  the  patience  to  en- 
dure the  indignities  and  flights  that  fall  upon  thofe  who 
decline  it,  fuch  as  cutting  off  their  hair,  whici  to  thetrt 
IS  the  moll  intolerable  of  all  pains,  fervile  olHces,  and 
wearing  a  particular  coloured  garment  of  a  dm-y  red,  will, 
efpecially  if  they  meet  with  encouragementj-^urn  Chri- 
ftians  or  iVIahometans.  It  mud  not,  however,  be  under- 
flood  that  this  praftice  of  vol  ntarily  burning  is  very  ge- 
neral, many  of  the  lower  tribes  eipecially  are  entirely  ex- 
empted from  it ;  and  it  is  only  with  refpcft  to  the  more 
confiderable  perfonages  that  it  is  ever  ufed,  and  even  a- 
mongft  them  the  initances  begin  to  be  much  rarer,  and 
that  point  to  be  lefs  infiftcd  on" 

We  fhall  now  take  an  impartial  view  of  the  relicrion  of 
the  Gentoos,  and  Parfees,  or  worfhippers  of  fire. 


SECT.    XII. 

Of  the   Religion  of  the  Gentoos, 

THOUGH  the  religion  of  the  Gentoos  is  at  bottom 
every  where  nearly  the  fame,  yet  in  the  different 
parts  of  Indoftan  fuch  various  modes  of  opinion  and  prac- 
tice are^built  upon  it,  as  would  require  mariy  volumes  to 
ipecify  the  differences  by  which  they  are  diltinguifhed  j 
we  (hall  therefore  only  mention  fuch  as  appear  the  moft 
rerr.'arkable  and  flrikino-. 

o 

Nothing  feems  mote  aftonifhing  than  the  extreme  te- 
nacioufnefs  of  the  Gentoos  in  their  religion  and  cuftoms 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  they  behave  with  the  molt  per- 
feft  humanity,  and  give  an  unbounded  toleration  to  thofe 
that  differ  from  them  in  points  which  they  eftcem  the  moft 
(acred.  This  is  doubtlefs  owing  to  that  fundamental  tenet 
of  their  religion,  that  a  diverfity  of  modes  of  worlbip  is 
evidently  agreeable  to  the  God  of  the  univerfe  :  that  all 
the  prayers  put  up  to  him  by  man  a;e  equally  acceptable, 
when  fanftified  by  the  fincerity  of  the  intention  ;  and  that 
the  true  univerfal  religion  being  only  that  of  the  heart, 
the  various  outward  forms  of  it  are  in  themfelves  indif- 
ferent, and  that  therefore  all  change  of  religion  is  only  a 
dangerous  and  needlefs  experiment,  fince  every  honeft 
man  is  fure  to  be  faved  in  his  own.  Hence,  inftead 
of  perfecuting  others  for  not  being  of  their  religion,  they 
will  admit  of  no  profelytes  ;  and  though  whole  nations 
have  adopted  their  principal  tenets,  as  for  inftance,  the 
vulgar  among  the  Chinefe,  who  believe  the  tranfmiora- 
tion  of  fouls,  and  follow  their  idol  worfhip,  they  neither 
admit  of  a  community,  or  hold  any  correfpondence  with 
them,  and  would  as  foon  fit  down  to  cat,  or  intermarry 
with  Chrilfians  or  Mahometans,  as  with  thofe  of  their  own 
religion  in  China.  Even  when  any  of  their  religion  re- 
nounce it,  though  it  be  in  countries  where  they  are  maf- 
ters,  they  have  the  charity  to  fuppofe  it  was  through  a 
confcientious  perfuafion,  and  never  perfecute  them  any  far- 
ther, than  by  cutting  off  all  communion  with  them,  and 
irrevocably  expelling  them  from  thecafl:  or  tribe  in  which 
they  were  born,  after  which  they  content  themfelves  .with 
only  pitying  them. 

Nothing  (hews  this  tolerating  fpirtt  in  a  flronger  light, 
than  their  behaviour  to  thofe  who  differ  from  them  in 
their  treatment  of  cows,  or  of  that  fpecies  in  genera]. 
For  thefe  animals  they  have  a  moft  fuperftitious  venera- 
tion, though  the  fpirit  of  the  law  which  forbids  their 
being  flaughtcred,  feems  chiefly  founded  in  gratitude,  as 
their  killing  a  creature  fo  ferviceable  to  mankind  both  in 
agriculture,  and  in  furnilhing  fo  innocent  a  diet  as  milk, 
butter,  and  checfe,  Vvfould,  they  think,  be  extremely  cruel. 
They,  however,  annex  a  general  fanftity  to  every  thing 
produced  by  that  animal ;  thry  purify  themfelves  with  its 
urine,  and  burning  the  excrements  into  a  greyifh  pow- 
der, fprinkle  it  on  their  foreheads,  breafls,  and  bellies  : 
alfo  when  the  dung  is  irefh  made,  they  finear  their  houfes 
and  pavements  with  it  as  a  kind  of  luftration.  In  fhort, 
their  veneration  for  that  animal  is  fo  exceflive,  that  there 
could  hardly  be  found  a  Gentoo,  who,  if  under  the  ne- 
ceflity of  killing  his  father,  mother,  child,  or  a  cow, 
would  not,  with  fcarce  any  hefitation,  prefer  facrifieing 
any,  or  all  of  the  former.  Yet  with  this  llraRge  reli- 
gious 
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gious  honor  for  the  fi"}  ing  of  thefe  creatures,  they  have 
not  the  Icafl  avcrfion  or  ill-will  to  thofc  who  do.  They 
fcruple  neither  converlation,  nor  even  friendfliip  for  thofe 
who  ufe  them  for  their  food  ;  and  this  merely  from  their 
enlarged  notions,  and  allowance  for  the  difference  of  re- 
ligions. Indeed  in  fome  countries  immediately  under  the 
dominion  of  Gentoos,  they  do  not  permit  the  openly  kil- 
ling of  cows,  though  they  will  wink  hard  not  to  fee 
it. 

■This  principle  of  tendernefs  is,  however,  not  confined 
to  the  horned  fpecies  alone  :  their  belief  of  the  metempfy- 
chofis  makes  them  extend  it  to  every  living  creature, 
none  bciiig  of  fo  low  a  clafs  or  fo  minute,  but  they  ima- 
gine it  I;  ay  be  the  receptacle  of  a  human  foul,  and 
cf.nfcquLntly  of  their  relations  or  friends.  Hence  that 
difference  of  fize,  which  is  apt  to  affed  the  eye  with 
contempt  or  regard,  and  led'ens  or  augments  compalTion 
to  an  animal  in  the  a£t  of  dcftroying  it,  has  no  fuch  ef- 
fedi  upon  them.  They  cannot  without  horror  think  of 
depri zing  any  being  of  that  precious  gift  of  God,  life; 
and  do  not  lefs  rcfpcift  it  in  the  fiea  that  bites  them,  than 
in  the  elephant.  But  this  is  only  to  be  underftood  of 
the  Bramins,  Banyans,  and  fome  other  of  their  flriclcr 
tribes. 

Authors  mention  feveral  reafons,  befidcs  that  juft  men- 
tioned, for  the  veneration  they  pay  to  thefc  animals  :  as 
that  the  happieft  fouls  take  up  their  abode  in  them, 
and  that  after  death  this  beatl:  is  to  condudl  the  people 
over  a  great  river,  which  it  would  be  impolTible  to  pafs 
without  holding  by  her  tail.  They  alfo  alledge,  that  the 
god  Mahadeu  being  highly  provoked  by  the  fins  of  the 
people,  and  refolving  to  deftroy  the  world,  was  appeafcd 
by  a  cow. 

The  Banyans  not  only  forbear  to  kill  any  living  crea- 
ture, but  erc6l  hofpitals  for  t!n.m,  particularly  within  a 
mile  of  Surat,  the  cows,  horlcs,  goats,  and  dogs  that 
happen  to  be  lame  or  enfeebled  by  age,  are  plentifully 
provided  for ;  and  they  will  purchafe  a  lame  ox  of  his 
Mahometan  or  Chriftian  owner  to  prevent  his  being  killed 
by  his  niafler.  The  Banyans  alfo  once  a  year  prepare  an 
entertainment  for  the  flies,  fetting  before  them  large  difhes 
of  milk  andfugar;  and  at  other  times  they  take  a  bag  of 
rice,  and  walking  out  two  or  three  miles,  Icatter  the  rice 
round  the  ant-hills. 

Indeed,  the  Banyans  are  fo  firmly  perfuadcd  that  de- 
parted fouls  enter  the  bodies  of  animals,  that  they  no 
looner  obferve  any  of  them  frequent  their  houfes,  but 
they  immediately  conclude  it  is  fome  of  their  dcceafcd 
friends  come  to  pay  them  a  vifit.  Thus  it  is-  faid,  that 
a  perfon  named  Moradafh,  who  was  fecretary  to  an  Eng- 
lifh  broker,  being  very  melancholy  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  feeing  a  fnakc  enter  his  boufe,  immediately 
concluded  it  was  animated  by  his  father's  foul,  and  came 
thither  for  relief.  This  thought  gave  him  no  fmall  com- 
fort, and  he  refolved  to  pay  the  fame  duty  to  his  father 
under  this  metamorphofis,  as  when  he  was  alive;  and 
therefore  provided  milk  and  rice  for  his  Hew  gueft,  who 
liked  his  entertainment  fo  well,  that  he  took  up  his 
dwelling  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  came  out  to  cat, 
when  his  food  was  fet  him,  as  regularly  as  if  he  was  one 
of  the  family.  The  fame  man  made  a  provifion  for  the 
rats  in  his  houfe,  from  his  pcrfuading  himfclf,  that  they 
were  his  relations  ;  upon  which  they  grew  as  tame  as  any 
other  domcfiic  animals. 

But  ridiculous  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  a  fault  Icfs  in- 
exciifable  than  the  barbarous  treatment  animals  meet 
with  from  the  niofl  civilized  European  nations ;  for 
furcly  nothing  can  excufe  the  luking  away  their  lives 
Ironi  more  wantonnefs,  and  without  any  advantage  to 
ourfclvcs.  Life  ii  certainly  a  blcfTing  of  the  greateft  va- 
lue, and  pcth.ip';  more  fo  to  animals  than  to  us,  fince 
they  enjoy  all  the  fatisf.idion  of  which  their  natures 
arc  capable,  and  tafte  theiV  picafurts  unmixed  with 
care,  and  unallayed  with  apprehcnfions  of  futurity.  They 
were  doubtlcfs  created  by  the  benevolent  and  all-wife 
Creator  for  happincfs  as  well  as  for  the  ufj  of  man  ;  and 
to  deprive  them  of  that  is  to  defeat,  as  much  as  is  in  our 
power,  the  dcfigns  of  his  infinite  goodncfs.  But  to  ufe 
thofe  animals  ill,  which  contribute  to  our  convenience, 
and  Icrve  us  by  their  labour,  is  adding  bafcncfs  and  ingra- 


titude to  cruelty  ;  and  putting  thofe  animals  to  a  pain-* 
ful  and  lingering  death,  which  nature  defigned  for  our 
food,  by  barbaioufly  fcourging  and  roafting  them  alive, 
in  order  to  give  a  relifh  to  thdr  fiefli,  and  indulge  our 
appetites  with  a  more  delicious  regale,  is  a£ling  beneath 
the  charadler  of  human  and  rational  beings,  and  offer- 
ing a  more  than  favage  infult  to  him  who  beflows  thofe 
retrefhments,  and  whofe  goodnefs  extends  to  all  his 
works. 

According  to  the  popifhmiffionaries,  the  Bramins  teach 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  infinitely  perfeiff,  who  has  ex- 
ifted  from  all  eternity,  but  that  he  created  three  fub- 
ordinate  deities,  Brama,  Wiftnow,  and  Routeten.  To 
Brama  he  gave  the  power  of  creation  ;  to  Wiltnow  that 
of  prcfervation  ;  and  to  Routeren  that  of  deftroying  ;  but 
they  obferve,  that  the  wifer  Indians  reji.61  this  account, 
and  afcribe  all  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  by  thefe  fe- 
veral ways  has  manifeflcd  himfelf  to  the  world ;  and 
maintain,  that  fome  of  their  images  are  allegorical  repre- 
fcntations  of  his  attributes,  though  the  greatefl  number 
of  them,  perhaps  reprefent  thole  perfons  diftinguifhed 
by  their  virtue  and  piety,  who  being  exalted  to  heaven, 
they  fuppofe  to  be  mediators  for  them  to  the  great  Su- 
preme. They  have  alfo  fome  confufed  notion  of  the  crea- 
tion and  dcftrudlion  of  mankind  by  a  flood,  which  pro- 
bably gave  a  hint  to  the  Jefuits  to  improve  upon  the  hint, 
by  reprefenting  Brama  as  Abraham,  and  endeavouring 
to  Ihew  a  particular  conformity  between  the  traditions  of 
the  Gentoos,  and  many  of  the  principal  paffages  recorded 
i-n  the  Old  Teftament. 

The  Bramins  maintain  that  Brama  received  from  Ma- 
hadeu the  power  to  make  feveral  worlds,  and  that  he  form- 
ed fourteen  at  leaft.  To  our  world  they  aflign  four  feveral 
ages,  the  duration  of  each  of  which  they  fuppofe  lafted  fe- 
veral hundred  thoufand  years;  and  the  prefentage  has  yet 
upwards  of  four  hundred  thoufand  years  to  ccme  before  it 
be  finifhed. 

They  have  ten  principal  images,  which  are  the  ob- 
jects of  their  adoration,  and  reprefcnt  fuch  figures  as, 
according  to  their  fac red  book  theVedam,  their  godMa- 
hadeu  was  at  feveral  times  pleafed  to  affume  for  thcfervice 
of  mankind.  They  have  idols  in  which  he  is  reprcfcnted 
with  four  heads,  and  as  many  arms ;  in  others  he  has  a 
head  like  an  elephant,  with  the  body  of  a  man,  and  feve- 
ral arms  and  hands  :  and  a  proteftant  divine  relates,  that 
a  bramin  told  him,  they  acknowledged  one  God,  whom 
they  defcribed  as  having  a  thoufand  eyes,  and  as  many 
hands  and  feet,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  exprefs  his 
oinnifcience  and  power. 

They  have  fcldom  any  public  alTemblies  in  their  pa- 
godas, but  eveiy  one  performs  his  devotions  when  he 
thinks  fit,  and  to  which  of  the  images  he  pleafes.  The 
greateft  part  of  their  worfliip  feems  to  confiil  in  finging, 
dancing,  playing  on  mufical  inflruments,  and  in  making 
offerings  of  rice  and  other  food  ;  but  a  late  author  fays, 
he  has  fcen  the  people  at  Madrafs  praying  before  the 
flirines  of  their  gods  with  all  the  fervent  devotion  which 
a  fenfe  of  their  wants  can  be  fuppofed  to  infpire. 

Their  gioghies,  who  are  a  kind  of  wandering  Bra- 
mins, feem  dcfccnded  from  tire  antlent  Gymnofophifts  ; 
but,  like  other  human  inflitutions,  have  been  at  length 
vitiated  by  abufcs,  hypocrify,  and  the  admifTion  of  cor- 
rupt members.  Their  original  icgulation  includes  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  world,  an  itinerant  life,  and  that  per- 
fect nakednefs  from  whence  they  derived  their  Greek  name. 
At  prefent,  when  they  occafionally  travel  into  countries 
under  the  jurifdiclions  of  the  Chriftians  or  Moors,  they 
difpenfe  with  this  laft  precept;  and,  out  of  deference 
to  their  cuftoms,  wear  a  fcanty  rag  that  fcarce  covers 
the  parts  to  which  their  own  opinions  annex  no  idea 
of  fhamc.  As  to  thofe  painful  poftures,  and  other  cruel- 
ties they  impofe  on  themfelves,  a  learned  and  ingenious 
author  fa)s,  they  do  not  mean  by  them  to  infinuate  that 
any  torments  of  the  creature  can  be  acceptable  to  its 
Creator,  but  purely  for  the  fake  of  the  merit  they  ap- 
prehend arifes  from  the  intenfenefs  and  conftancy  of  their 
fpiritual  contemplation  of  the  Deity  being  fufficicnt  to  call 
off  their  attention  to  bodily  pain,  and  their  fixing  it  im- 
movcably  on  the  only  idea  which  the;'  imagine  can  wor- 
thily fill  the  mind. 

Authors 
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Authors  have  given  very  flrange  and  dreadful  repre- 
fentations  of  thefe  felf-martyrizing  pofturcs,  and  Jefcribe 
them  as  voluniarily  dillorting  and  diflocating  their  bones. 
Some  are  feen  with  their  hands  ftrctched  out  to  heaven, 
which,  by  holding  long  in  that  polhire,  they  can- 
not bring  down  again  without  great  violence.  Others, 
it  is  faid,  make  a  vow  never  to  lit  or  lie  down,  but  ei- 
ther walk  or  lean  ;  accordingly  a  rope  being  tied  from 
one  bough  of  a  tree  to  another,  a  pillow  or  quilt  is  laid 
upon  it,  on  which  they  lean;  but  thefe  are  iaid  to  alter 
their  pofture  when  they  pray,  being  drawn  up  by  the 
heels  to  the  bough  of  the  tree,  their  heads  hanging  down 
towards  the  earth  as  unworthy  to  look  up  to  heaven. 
From  the  prayers  of  thefe  people  great  bleffings  are  ex- 
pected, and  many  calamities  thought  to  be  averted.  The 
people  refort  with  much  devotion  to  the  places  where 
thofe  penances  are  performed  ;  and  the  devotees,  by 
torturing  their  bodies,  obtain  the  reputation  of  great 
fanflity. 

Mr.  Grofe  mentions  one  of  thefe  Gioghles,  who  ere£l:- 
cd  a  (mall  pagoda  out  of  the  alms  and  voluntary  dona- 
tions he  collected  from  the  Gentoos  of  the  ifland.  This 
man,  on  his  arrival  at  Bombay,  was  about  five  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  tall,  ftraight,  and  well  made  ;  and,  by  his 
own  account,  had  been  all  over  Tartary,  Tibet,  and 
on  the  borders  of  China,  and  at  length  took  Bombay  in 
his  rovinds,  where,  according  to  his  inftitution,  he 
ought  to  have  been  perfectly  naked  ;  yet,  out  of  deference 
to  our  manners,  juft  covered  thofe  parts  which  the 
common  ideas  of  decency  oblige  us  to  conceal ;  and  yet 
not  lo  much,  but  that  there  might  plainly  be  feen  a  brafs 
ring  pafled  through  the  prepuce,  which  to  thofe  of  his 
profeffion  performs  the  fame  office  as  a  padlock  to  the 
Italian  ladies.  His  hair,  which  was  twice  the  length  of 
his  body,  and  reaching  down  to  his  heels  and  thence  a- 
gain  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  was  wreathed  in  rolls 
round,  and  rofe  in  a  kind  of  fpire  of  a  ruflet  colour, 
into  which  it  was  fun  burnt  from  its  original  black. 
On  his  arrival  at  Bombay  he  addreffed  himlelf  folely  to 
the  Gentoos  for  money  to  found  a  fmall  pagoda  ;  but  his 
fcheme  tor  exciting  their  devotion  was  fomething  extra- 
ordinary. He  preached  to  them  from  the  midft  of  a 
great  fire  which  furrounded  him,  and  had  fomething  of 
a  miraculous  appearance,  though  there  was  nothing  in 
it  but  what  was  very  natural.  He  had  a  platform  of 
earth  raifed  about  two  feet,  and  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  fquare ;  round  this  was  fet  a  pile  of  wood, 
which  being  lighted,  made  him  appear  as  if  preaching 
from  amidft  the  flames,  though  they  never  touched  him  ; 
but  muft  have  been  infupportable  to  anv  one  but  him- 
felf,  who  had  from  his  childhood  inured  himfelf  by  de- 
grees to  bear  fuch  a  heat.  This  device,  however,  had 
its  efFeift,  for  it  produced  a  collection  at  feveral  times 
to  the  amount  of  what  he  required. 

It  is  alfo  in  the  character  of  contemplatifts,  that  they 
prove  what  is  perhaps  harder  to  attain,  an  infenfibility 
to  pleafure.  Thus  fome  of  them  will  fit  by  the  fide  of 
the  banks,  where  the  Gentoo  women  perform  their  ab- 
lutions, and  fuffer  them  to  falute,  with  the  utmoft  re- 
verence and  fimplicity,  what  they  exhibit  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  while  their  eyes  roll  frightfully  in  their  heads,  and 
no  fymptom  or  gefture  betrays  the  leaft  indication  of 
human  feeling,  fenfual  emotion,  or  attention  to  the 
fight  or  touch  of  thofe  females,  who  have  formed  an 
idea  that  there  is  great  prolific  virtue  in  this  ftrange  act 
of  adoration.  They  have  generally,  like  the  perfon  juft 
mentioned,  that  part  bored,  with  a  fmooth  foldered  ring 
pafTed  through  it,  as  an  atteftation  that  incontinence 
with  them  is  imprailicable.  The  Gentoos,  to  whom 
the  abufes  of  this  profeflion  are  perfectly  known,  and 
who  have  been  put  on  their  guard  by  the  impoftures  they 
have  committed,  ftill  retain  the  higheft  veneration  for 
thofe  whom  they  think  fincere  in  the  exercife  of  the  tor- 
ments they  inflidt  upon  themfelves,  and  even  pretend  to 
produce,  in  excufe  for  this  branch  of  bigotry,  a  number 
of  miracles  performed  by  thefe  Gioghies. 

Mr.  Groi'c,  fpeaking  of  the  mendicant  friars,  fays, 
"  thev  feem  but  a  copy,  and  a  wretched  one  too,  of 
"  theie  mendicant  Gioghies,  whofe  abftinence  from  all 
"  animal  food,  contemplative  life,  aufteritics,  and  ma- 
*'  ccrations,    far    exceed   whatever    their     moft    famous 
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"  afcetics  ever  fo  much  as  attempted.  From  them  too 
"  he  adds,  the  Mahometans  borrowed  the  inflitution  of 
«  Faquirs,  or  holy  beggars  ;  fo  that  both  Europe  and 
"  Aha  owe  all  that  Iwarm  of  vermin,  the  monks  of  both 
"  thofe  religions,  to  a  perverted  imitation  of  the  Gentoo 
"  religion  in  that  point." 

There  are  many  reafons,  fays  the  above  author,  to 
think  the  Gentoo  religion  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  the 
world  :  nothing  of  lo  remote  an  original  can  be  reafon- 
ably  fufpeded  of  borrowing  from  others,  efpecially  a- 
mong  a  people  who  have  ever  made  it  a  facred  point  to 
follow  their  own  peculiar  inftitutions  without  deigning 
to  admit  of  any  foreign  mixture.  It  is  then  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  doftrine  of  the  metempfichofis,  by  which 
Pythagoras  was  fo  particularly  diliinguiflK-d,  was  derived 
from  them,  with  m.any  other  articles  and  modes  of  wor- 
fliip  and  opinion,  which,  from  certain  rt-femblances, 
might  be  traced  ficm  the  fame  fource.  Thus,  amon^ 
many  other  conjedtural  inftances,  may  be  quoted  the 
Paphian  Venus  ;  for  the  form  of  which  Tacitus  could 
not  account,  it  rifing  from  a  broad  bafis  to  a  narrow  point 
at  the  top,  which  is  exadtly  the  figure  of  the  idol  in  India 
confecrated  to  fuch  an  office  as  that  heathen  deity  was 
fuppofed  to  prefide  over,  and  to  which,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Ganges,  the  Gentco  virgins  are  brought  to  undero-'a 
a  kind  of  fuperfitial  defloration,  before  they  are  delivered 
up  to  their  hufbauds. 

This  idol,  which  is  worfhipped  by  the  Gentoos  under 
the  name  of  Jaggernaut,  is  reprefcnted  by  captain  Hamil- 
ton as  a  pyramidal  black  ftpnc,  fabled  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven,  or  at  leaft  to  have  miraculoufly  appeared  in  the 
place  where  they  have  ereaed  his  temple.  It  appears 
that  this  ftone,  of  which  all  the  images  of  that  form  in 
India  are  efteemed  but  copies,  is  meant  for  the  power 
prefiding  over  univerfal  generation,  which  they  attribute 
to  the  genial  heat  and  influence  of  the  fun  adting  in  fub- 
ordination  to  it,  and  to  whom  is  addreflTed  the  following 
prayer,  which  the  Bramins  efpecially  often  repeat  in  a 
day,  with  their  eyes  lifted  up  towards  the  fun  :  "  Thou 
"  power,  which  illuminates  that  relplendent  orb,  deitrn 
"  alfo  to  illuminate  my  mind,  fo  as  that  I  may 
"  thereby  be  diredted  to  walk  in  the  way  the  moft 
"  pleafing  to  thee." 

Now  confidering  the  dignity  which  the  ideas  of  the 
Gentoos  attach  to  the  generative  power,  it  is  no  dero- 
gation to  the  fupremacy  attributed  to  Jaggernaut,  by 
their  making  his  temple  and  image  the  head  place  of 
their  worlhip,  to  infer,  that  he  is  their  god  Brama  under 
that  title,  jult  as  Jupiter  had  feveral  names,  according  to 
his  various  functions,  and  equivalent  to  the  Mythras  or 
Venus  Urania  of  the  Perfians,  or  fimply  the  Venus  of 
the  heathens.  The  Gentoo  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  form  domeftic  idols  after  that  of  Jaggernaut, 
to  which  they  give  its  name,  and  which  are  placed  in  a 
conveyance  decorated  with  gilding  and  tinfel,  that  is  to 
ferve  them  for  a  triumphal  car.  Formerly  this  idol  ufed 
to  be  adorned  with  jewels  and  expenfive  finery,  accord- 
ding  to  the  circumftances  of  the  owner  ;  but  of  late  they 
are  much  abated  on  that  point.  This  machine  is  kept  ' 
for  fome  days  in  the  beft  apartment  of  the  houfe,  during 
which  time  it  is  matter  of  devotion  with  them  to  exhibit 
the  moil  obfcene  poftures,  and  to  adt  all  manner  of  laf- 
civioufnels  before  the  idol,  as  the  moft  acceptable  mode 
of  worlhip  to  the  deity  it  reprefents.  After  which  they 
carry  it  in  its  gilded  car  in  a  proceflion  to  the  Ganges, 
and  throw  all  in  together,  as  an  acknowledgment  to  that 
river  of  its  congenial  fertilization  with  that  of  the  fun. 

As  to  the  caufe  of  the  Gentoos  choofing  this  pyramidal 
form,  it  feems  loft  in  the  remoteft  antiquity.  But  might 
I  be  allowed,  fays  our  ingenious  author,  to  hazard  a 
conje(Sture,  it  fhould  be  that  it  was  originally  fuggefted  to 
them  by  that  pyramidal  afpiration  of  flame,  which  is  one 
of  the  moft  confpicuous  properties  of  fire. 


SECT.     XIII. 
Of  the  Ordeal  Tr.als  pratlifed  by  the  Gehtoos. 

THE  ordeal  trials  of  melted  lead,  or  boiling  oil,  as 
pradtifed  here,    are  cbnfidered  by  the  Gentoos  as 
a  Itandiii'T  miracle  ;  and,  according   lo  Air.  Grofe,  they 
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are  not  managed  by  the  leafl;  degree  of  prieftcraft,  unlefs 
it  could  be  fuppofed  combined  with  the  whole  govern- 
ing laity  againft  the  intereft  of  juftice  and  their  own, 
it  having  been  practifed  for  ages  through  the  various  pro- 
vinces, particularly  of  the  Malabar  coaft,  as  the  criterions 
of  innocence.  Several  of  the  Englifli  chiefs  of  the  fettle- 
ments  of  that  coaft  are  faid  to  have  ufed  the  utmoft  care 
and  precaution  to  deteft  whatever  fraud  might  be  found 
iu  this  method  of  trial.  They  have  caufed  the  party  that 
was  to  undergo  it  not  only  to  be  locked  up  in  their  own 
guard-room,  orprifon,  but  feen  the  hand  that  was  to  be 
plunged  into  melted  lead,  or  oil,  bound  up  with  a 
handl^erchief,  clofely  tied  round  the  wrift,  and  fealed 
with  their  own  feals,  which  remained  unbroke  till  the 
inftant  of  the  public  ceremony  j  and,  notwithftanding 
this,  and  every  other  precaution  which  the  moft  deter- 
mined incredulity  and  fufpicion  of  fraud  could  devife, 
they  were  unable  to  difcover  that  there  was  any  trick  or 
juggle  in  it.  Indeed  there  is  the  higheft  improbability 
that  fo  many  princes  of  different  dominions  and  interefts 
(hould  for  many  ages  join  in  a  cheat,  only  to  Ikreen 
obnoxious  criminals,  and  to  baffle  that  juftice  by  which 
alone  any  government  can  fubfift. 

The  ceremony  is  performed  with  great  folemnity. 
The  party  who  has  appealed  to  this  trial  for  his  inno- 
cence, whether  on  fufpicion  of  murder,  theft,  conjugal 
infidelity  in  the  women,  or  even  in  denying  a  debt,  is 
publickly  brought  to  the  fide  of  the  fire,  on  which  is  a 
cauldron,  or  ladle-full  of  boiling  water,  or  oil,  but  moft 
commonly  melted  lead  :  the  prince  or  magiftrates  of  the 
country  being  prefcnt,  his  hand  is  previoufly  clean 
waftied,  and  a  leaf  of  the  brab-tree,  with  the  accufation 
written  upon  it,  is  girt  round  his  waift  ;  and  then,  on  a 
folemn  invocation  of  the  Deity  by  a  Bramin,  the  perfon 
plunges  in  his  hand,  fcoops  up  the  boiling  fluid,  and 
if  he  draws  it  out  unhurt  is  abfolvcd,  otherwife  he  re- 
ceives the  punifhment  prefcribed  by  the  laws  for  the 
crime  on  which  the  accufation  lay ;  and  fo  firmly  be- 
lieved is  this  method  of  purgation  on  that  coaft,  that  our 
author  fays,  he  has  been  afl'ured,  that  even  fomc  of  the 
Indian  Chriftians  and  Moors  have  voluntarily  fubmitted 
their  caufe  to  its  decifion  on  their  own  perlbnal  expe- 
riment. 

Mr.  Grofe,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  this  article, 
on  account  of  his  having  treated  the  fubje^t  in  a  fuller 
and  more  curious  manner,  concludes  with  the  following 
obfervation  :  "  As  the  princes  of  thofe  countries,  where 
"  this  cuftom  ftands  at  this  day  in  full  force,  ufe  no 
*'  fort  of  referve,  or  rcfufe  any  examination  that  might 
"  be  required,  certain  it  is,  that,  on  the  Icaft  intima- 
•'  tion  from  any  perfon  of  authority  here  to  any  of  the 
"  Englifh  gentlemen  on  that  coaft,  fuch  an  enquiry 
"  would  be  very  readily  fct  on  foot,  as  would  fatisfac- 
*'  torily  liquidate  what  truth  and  falfliood  there  is  in  this 
"  practice ;  and  the  ifl'ue  muft  be,  fince  the  fadt  is  in- 
•«  conteftably  true,  either  to  difcover  a  natural  method 
♦'  of  refifting  fire,  far  more  fubtle  than  what  is  known 
*'  to  cur  Euro;jcan  jugglers,  or  to  prove  that  Divine 
*'  Providence,  when  folemnly  appealed  to,  does  not  dif- 
*'  dain  its  immediate  interpofition  in  favour  of  innocence  ; 
*'  an  adl  which,  though  not  unworthy  of  the  goodncfs 
*'  of  God,  the  Romifh[priefts  in  thofe  parts,  not  deny- 
"  ing  that  the  eft'edl  produced  is  fupernatural,  attribute 
•'  it  to  the  power  and  craft  of  the  devil  :  but  with  what 
*'  propriety  let  any  one  judge." 


SECT.    XIV. 

Of  the  Religion  of  the  Parfees, 

THERE  feems  to  be  two  diftinflions  neccfiary  to  be 
made  in  the  religion  of  the  Parfees,  or  Gaures, 
who  tranfplanted  themfclves  from  Pcrfia  when  the  Ma- 
hometans conquered  that  country  :  the  firft,  the  pure  re- 
ligion, as  taught  by  Zoroafter  ;  and  the  fecond,  and  more 
modern  one,  disfigured  by  various  adulterations,  as  it 
is  at  prefent  praitifed  among  the  Parfees  of  India  and 
Pcrfia. 

Zoroafter  flouriftied  under  the  reign  of  Hyftafpes,  king 
ofPerlia,  about  five  hundred  years  before  the   birth  of 


our  Saviour,  and  was  profoundly  verfed  in  the  mathema- 
tics and  natural  philofophy,  whence  he  probably  drew 
thofe  fublime  notions  in  relation  to  fire,  on  which  he 
founded  the  bafis  of  his  religion,  and  which  his  followers 
ftill  retain. 

It  is  however  evident,  that  he  found  an  homage  paid 
to  that  element  already  eftabliftied  in  that* country,  fince 
Pyraums  or  confervatories  of  perennial  fire  were  known 
to  be  there  long  before  his  time  ;  but  whether  that  wor- 
fhip  of  it  was  a  religious  acl,  or  whatever  it  was,  it  was 
accompanied  with  fuch  idolatry  that  Zoroafter  employed 
himfelfin  purging  it  of  its  grofs  errors,  and  reducing 
it  to  the  two  grand  points  on  which  he  founded  his  re- 
ligion. The  belief  of  one  fupreme  God,  and  of  the 
fun  or  element  of  fire  being  his  firft  minifter,  and  alfo  the 
fymbol  of  his  purity  ;  from  thefe  principles  the  reft  of  his 
opinions  flowed. 

Some  writers  obfcrve,  that  there  were  two  Zoroafters; 
and  that  the  laft,  arifing  fix  hundred  years  after  the  firft, 
explained  and  new  modelled  this  religion,  which  he 
ftripped  of  the  errors  and  /uperftitious  praftices  by  which 
it  had  been  disfigured. 

However,  agreeable  to  the  above  doflrine,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroafter  are  ftill  fo  penetrated  with  the  idea 
of  the  immenfity  and  omniprefence  of  God,  that  they 
efteem  it  a  proof  of  great  narrownefs  of  fentiment  to 
ereifl  temples  to  him,  as  con^  eying  the  grovelling  idea  of 
confining  him  who  fills  all  fpace  between  four  walls; 
hence  they  make  ufe  of  that  celebrated  faying,  that 
"  There  is  no  temple  worthy  of  the  majefty  of  God, 
"  except  the  whole  univerfe,  and  the  heart  of  an  honeft 
"  man."  Of  all  their  opinions,  they  efteem  that  molt 
facred,  that  God  was  the  fole  neceflUry  felf-exiftent  be- 
ing from  all  eternity,  and  is  the  fupreme  Author  of  all 
good.  Hence  they  deteft  the  fchifm  of  thofe  Perfians  who 
admit  the  co-eternity  of  the  two  principles  of  good  and 
evil,  and  all  theabfurditiesof  Manicheifm. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  detail  of  their  manner 
of  accounting  for  tlie  appearances  of  evil  found  in  the 
world,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  they  maintain,  that 
fince  many  efteiSts  in  nature,  which  at  the  firft  view  ap- 
pear to  be  evils,  are  juftificd  as  to  the  wifdom  of  their 
caufes,  by  their  ultimately  iffuing  in  a  known  fiiperior 
good,  it  is  juft  that  we  fliould  believe  that  all  the  reft  are 
to,  though  their  ends  probably,  for  very  wife  reafons, 
are  concealed  from  us.  Hence  they  alledge,  that  it  is 
the  utmoft  raflinefs  and  impiety  to  infer  abfblute  evil 
fiom  fome  individuals  occafionally  appearing  to  fufter, 
from  thofe  primordial  laws  to  which  God  has  fubjefled 
all  his  works  in  general,  without  excepting  man,  vvhofc 
"ocd  has  been  as  much  confulted  as  was  fitting  it  fliould 
be,  of  which  God  ought  furcly  to  be  eftecmed  a  com- 
petent judge.  Hence  they  deny  that  omnipotence  has 
introduced  real  evil  into  nature;  and  maintain,  thac 
no  evil  aftually  cxifts  but  what  is  imaginiry,  tempo- 
rary, and  bearing  no  proportion  to  real,  infinite,  and 
eternal  goodnefs,  and  therefore  not  incompatible  with 
it. 

As  to  fire,  they  place  its  fource  in  the  fun,  to  which 
they  pay  a  very  high  reverence,  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
numerous  benefits  that  flow  from  it;  but  they  are  fo 
far  from  confounding  the  fubordination  of  the  fervant 
with  the  majefty  of  the  Creator,  that  they  attribute  no 
'degree  of  fenfe  to  the  fun,  or  fie,  in  any  of  its  operations; 
but  confider  it  as  a  purely,  paffive,  blind  inftrument, 
direftcd  and  governed  by  its  Creator.  They  even  give 
that  luminary,  all  glorious  as  it  is,  no  more  than  the 
fecond  rank  among  his  work?,  referving  the  firft  for  that 
ftupcndous  produdlioii  of  divine  power,  the  mind  of 
man. 

They  believe  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  found 
the  dodtrine  of  rewards  and  puiiifliments  in  the  other 
life  on  the  light  of  reafon,  which  enables  them  to  per- 
ceive the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  ;  or,  to 
fpeak  in  their  figurative  ftile,  the  conflict  bctwcta 
Oroozm  the  good  principle,  and  Harryman  the  evil  one; 
or  between  the  flelh  and  the  purer  fpirit.  As  to  their 
puniflimeiits,  tl.ey  exclude  material  burning  from  bein^ 
any  part  of  them,  and  efteem  the  element  of  fire  too  pure, 
and  too  noble,  to  be  employed  in  the  oflice  of  an  execu- 
tioner.    They   even  pretend,    that    the  fire    ot    divine 
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love  will  moJcrate  the  punifliments  inflicled  by 
juftice. 

The  modern  Parfees  reprefent  the  place  of  fufFering 
as  a  dark,  dreary,  difconfolate  region,  where  every  thing 
is  big  with  horror,  pain,  and  difgult;  caverns  abound- 
ing with  ferpents,  water  thicic  like  melted  pitch,  and 
cold  as  fnow.  They  do  not,  however,  believe  them  to 
be  eternal,  but  imagine  that  the  guilty  fuiierers  will  be 
at  length  delivered,  when  they  will  be  placed  in  a  ftate 
of  bills,  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  good,  from  whom 
they  will  alfo  be  diflinguiflied  by  a  brand  in  their  fore- 
heads. In  tine,  they  imagine  that  both  in  degree  and 
duration  thefe  punifliments  will  be  proportioned  to  hu- 
man frailty ;  but  that  rewards,  like  the  Divine  good- 
nefs,  will  beinfinite  and  unbounded. 

Such  was  the  doiStrine  of  Zoroafler,  as  may  ftill  be 
collected  from  the  adulterations  it  has  iince  undergone  ; 
for  the  religion  of  that  great  man  was  too  fimple  to 
fatisfy  the  grofs  conceptions  of  the  vulgar,  or  to  anfwer 
the  lucrative  views  of  the  chief  JVIagi,  now  known  in 
India  by  the  name  of  duftoors,  or  dire£lors  of  their 
ritual.  A  number  of  years  being  elapfed  fince  the  death 
of  Zoroafter,  his  religion  was  no  longer  fuffered  to  con- 
tinue in  its  original  purity.  His  books  had  been  loft, 
and  the  prefent  work,  called.  The  Zendavaftaw,  was 
wrote  in  the  fame  old  Perfian  language  by  Erda  Viraph, 
one  of  the  chief  Magi,  who  pretended  to  compile  it  by 
memory  from  the  antient  work,  and  of  this  a  tranflation 
has  been  made  into  the  modern  Perfian  by  a  perfon  who 
lived  about  two  hundred  and  fixty  years  ago,  and  in- 
titled  it  Saad-dir,  or  the  Hundred  Gates.  Thefe  works 
feem  to  have  greatly  fophifticated  the  original  dodrine 
by  interpolations,  and  introducing  fuperftitious  that  have 
greatly  disfigured  the  religion  of  Zoroafter.  Hence,  they 
dare  not  be  a  moment  without  their  girdle;  and  pay 
fuch  a  fuprftitious  reverence  to  fire,  as  not  to  venture 
to  pray  before  it  without  covering  their  mouths  witfi  a 
fquare  flap  of  linen,  left  they  fhould  pollute  the  fire  by 
breathing  on  it.  They  ftill  keep  pyrasums,  or  conler- 
vatories  of  fire,  in  which  lamps  are  kept  continually 
burning,  by  being  fed  with  oil  by  the  priefts  who  con- 
ftantly  attend  them ;  and,  as  they  relate,  have  burnt, 
without  ever  being  extinguifhed,  for  many  centuries. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  the  fuperftitious  follies  ingraft- 
ed on  the  original  ftock  of  this  religion,  fuch,  continues 
our  author,  has  been  the  force  of  its  fap,  as  to  prevent 
the  fruit  from  being  fpoiled  ;  for  even  at  prefent  the 
Parfees  are  remarkably  diftinguifhed  by  the  purity  and 
innocence  of  their  morals,  and  no  people  in  general 
behave  better  either  in  public  or  private  life. 

It  is  faid  that  the  greateft  honour  thefe  people  think 
they  can  do  to  the  remains  of  their  deceafed  friends,  is  to 
expofe  them  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey;  for  thefe 
living  tombs  they  efteem  preferable  to  any  other  kind 
of  fepulture.  About  a  mile  from  the  city  of  Surat  they 
have  a  place  to  which  they  carry  their  dead;  this  is 
within  a  circular  wall,  open  at  the  top,  twelve  feet  high, 
and  one  hundred  in  circumference.  The  ground  with- 
in is  raifed  about  four  feet,  and  made  floping,  that  all 
the  moillure  may  drain  from  the  carcalFes  into  a  fink 
made  for  that  purpofe  ;  nothing  can  have  a  more  (hock- 
ing appearance  than  this  burying-ground,  as  it  is  called, 
where  are  feen  a  multitude  of  dead  bodies,  loathfome 
and  dilcoloured  ;  Ibme  green,  fome  yellow,  fome  with 
their  eyes  torn  out  by  the  vultures,  and  fome  with  all 
the  flefh  of  their  cheeks  pulled  off;  great  holes  eaten  in 
different  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  the  (kin  all  ovei  torn 
and  mangled.  In  Ihort,  fome  are  hardened  by  the  fun  like 
a  piece  of  tanned  leather,  while  the  flefti  of  others  is 
clean  picked  from  the  bones,  which  remain  like  a  fkele- 
ton.  The  vultures,  it  ie  obferved,  will  place  thcmfelves 
down  the  wind,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fmell  of  thefe 
caicafes;  and  fometimes  cram  themfelves  with  human 
flefh  till  they  are  fcarce  able  to  fly. 

SEC  T.    XV. 


1 


Of  the  A'lahometam  of  India. 

T   might  be  expected,    that  as    the   Mahometan  reli- 
gion Is  that  of  the  court,  we  fliould  here  give  a  par- 


ticular account  of  it ;  but  this  we  (hall  referve  till  we 
come  to  Perfia,  only  obferving,  that  it  is  pradlifed  here 
with  lefs  bigotry  than  among  the  Turks ;  and  that, 
though  a  faint  reverence  is  kept  up  for  the  name  of  Ma- 
homet, it  is  rather  a  matter  of  habit  than  of  devotion  ; 
and  the  fanaticifm  of  the  Mahometans  being  fubfidcd 
into  a  fober  common  fenfe,  they  are  become  lefs  trou- 
blefome  to  the  Chriftians,  and  all  religions  live  peaceably 
under  their  government. 

They  indeed  feem  to  grow  more  purely  Unitarians  in 
proportion  as  their  zeal  for  the  more  ceremonial  part  of 
their  religion  relaxes,  nor  will  they  fo  much  as  hear 
with  patience  any  argument  againft  that  fundamental 
point  of  their  religion,  the  unity  of  God,  whofe  name 
alone  they  invoke  at  the  hour  of  death,  and  generally 
die  with  it  in  their  mouths;  their  diftance  from  the 
country  whence  that  religion  fprang  rendering  them 
more  indifferent  to  any  mention  of  the  fame  of  Maho- 
met. Indeed  moft  of  his  followers,  as  an  ingenious 
author  obferves,  carry  their  veneration  for  the  Supreme 
Being  fo  far,  as  not  only  never  to  mention  the  word 
Alia,  or  God,  with  the  leaft  irreverence,  but  think  it 
in  a  manner  blafphemous  to  praife  or  define  a  being 
whom  they  confider  as  fo  infinitely  above  all  praife, 
definition,  or  comprehenfion.  Thus  they  carry  their 
fcrupulofity  to  a  fuperftitious  length,  and  do  not  even 
approve  of  calling  him  good,  righteous,  merciful,  from 
their  thinking  fuch  epithets  as  fuperfluous  and  imperti- 
nent, as  if  one  was  emphatically  to  fay  of  a  man  that  he 
had  a  head,  or  any  other  members  necelTary  to  the  hu- 
man form  :  for  they  conceive  it  as  profaning  the  name 
of  God  to  alTociate  it  with  human  attributes  or  concep- 
tions, and  that  nothing  fills  the  idea  due  to  that  Being 
fo  well  as  the  name  itfelf,  "  a  fubftantive  fingularly, 
"  and  for  ever  above  the  company  of  an  adjedlive." 


SECT.    XVI. 

Of  the  Power  and  State  of  the  Mogul,  with  a  Defcription  of 
the  Fcfiivah  celebrated  to  his  Honour.  Of  his  Court,  his 
Ofpters,  and  JVomen :  his  civil  Government,  and  the  Pu- 
nifiment  infiiSiedon  Criminals. 

THE  power  of  the  Mogul  is  fo  defpotic,  that  he  has 
the  fovereign  difpofal  of  the  lives  and  efi^e£ls  of 
his  fubjeiSls.  His  will  js  their  only  law;  it  decides  all 
law  fuits,  without  any  perfon's  daring  to  difpute  it,  on 
pain  of  death.  At  his  command  alone  ihe  greateft  lords 
are  executed,  their  fiefs,  their  lands,  their  pofts,  and 
offices  are  changed  or  taken  from  them.  The  higheft 
officers  of  his.  empire  are  the  prime  vizier,  which  an- 
fvvers  to  the  firft  minifterj  the  treafurer;  the  chief  of 
the  eunuchs  ;  the  firft  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  the  general  of 
the  elephants  ;  the  great  mafter  of  the  wardrope,  who 
has  the  care  of  the  furniture,  the  tenths,  cloaths,  and 
precious  ftones  that  are  commonly  ufed. 

This  prince  ufually  appears  at  a  window  at  fun-rifing, 
when  the  lords  of  his  court  are  obliged  to  attend  in  his 
apartment  to  pay  him  their  homage;  he  alfo  (hews  him- 
felf  at  mid-day  to  fee  the  fight  of  the  wild  beafts,  and  in 
the  evening  alfo  appears  at  a  window,  from  which  he 
fees  the  fctting  fun.  He  retires  with  that  ftar  amidft 
a  multitude  of  drums,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple, wifhing  him  a  long  and  happy  life.  No  other 
perfons  are  allowed  to  enter  the  palace  but  the  rajas,  or 
princes,  and  the  great  officers  ;  who  behave  towards  him 
with  fuch  veneration,  that  it  is  inipoflible  to  approach 
the  moft  facrcd  things  with  more  profound  refpeiSf.  All 
the  difcourfe  is  accompanied  with  continual  reverences. 
At  taking  leave  they  proftrate  themfelves  before  him  : 
thev  put  their  hands  upon  their  eyes,  then  on  their 
breaft,  and  laftly  upon  the  earth,  to  fliew  that  with  re- 
fpecl  to  him  they  are  only  as  duft  and  afhes.  As  they 
retire  they  wffh  him  all  manner  of  profperity,  and  go 
backwards  till  they  are  out  of  fight. 

In  order  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  magnificence  in 
which  the  Mogul  appears,  we  (hall  here  give  Sir  Tho- 
mas Roe's  defcription  of  his  drefs  at  his  going  abroad  ; 
for  though  it  be  a  long  time  fince  he  was  at  that  prince's 
court,    and   though  he  has  loft  much  of  his  wealth  and 
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power,  fiiicc  his  being  conquered  by  Nadir  Sha,  yet  as 
the  eafterns  feldom  or  never  alter  their  falhions,  the 
prelent  Mogul  may  probably  appear  much  in  the  fame 
manner,  thou^jh  he  may  h>^ve  fewer  jewels,  and  fome 
of  them  may  be  of  lels  value.  As  he  came  out,  fays 
that  ambaffador,  one  girt  on  his  fvvord,  and  another 
hung  on  his  fliield,  covered  with  diamonds  and  rubies  j  an- 
other huntr  on  his  quiver  with  thirty  arrows,  and  his  bow 
in  a  cafe.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  rich  turban,  in  which 
was  a  plume  of  heron's  feathers  :  on  one  fide  hung  a  ruby 
unfet  as  big  as  a  walnut,  on  the  other  a  diamond  as 
large  ;  in  the  middle  an  emerald  in  the  form  of  a  heart, 
but  much  larger  than  the  diamond  and  the  ruby.  His 
ftaff  was  wound  about  with  a  chain  of  large  pearls,  ru- 
bies, and  diamonds  drilled.  About  his  neck  he  wore  a 
chain  of  three  firings  of  excellent  pearl,  the  largeft  the 
ambaflador  had  ever  fcen.  Above  his  elbows  he  had 
bracelets  fct  with  diamonds,  and  on  each  hde  of  his 
wrifts  three  bracelets  of  feveral  forts,  and  upon  almoft 
every  finger  was  a  ling.  H.s  coat  was  of  cloth  of  gold 
without  lleeves,  and  underneath  it  he  had  a  lemain  as 
fine  as  lawn,  and  on  his  feet  he  had  a  pair  of  bufkins  em- 
broidered with  pearl,  the  toes  fharp  and  turned  up.  Thus 
armed,  and  thus  drefleJ,  he  went  into  his  coach,  which 
was  made  (o  exaflly  like  an  Englifli  one  the  embaflador 
had  prefented  him  with  a  little  before,  that  he  could 
only  diitinguifti  it  by  its  being  covered  with  Perfian 
velvet,  embroidered  with  gold. 

When  this  prince  marches  at  the  head  of  his  army,  goes 
a  hunting,  or  retires  to  one  of  his  country  houfes,  he  is 
accompanied  by  above  ten  thoufand  men  ;  and  about  one 
hundred  elephants,  with  houfings  of  velvet  and  brocade, 
march  at  the  head  of  this  little  army.  Each  elephant 
carries  two  men,  one  of  whom  goveins  him  by  touch- 
ing his  forehead  with  an  iron  hook,  and  the  other  holds 
a  large  banner  of  filk  embroidered  with  gold  and  filver ; 
each  of  the  firft  eight  carry  a  kettle-drum.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  this  troop  the  Mogul  rides  on  a  fine  Perfian 
horfc,  or  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white  oxen,  whofe 
.large  fpreading  horns  are  adorned  with  gold,  and  lome- 
times  he  is  carried  by  men  in  a  fpleiidid  palanquin.  His 
retinue  is  compofed  of  the  officers  of  his  court,  who 
are  followed  by  five  or  fix  hundred  elephants,  camels, 
or  chariots  loaded  with  baggage. 

Two  folemn  feflivals  are  annually  celebrated  in  the 
royal  city  to  his  honour.  The  firft  is  held  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  year,  and  lafts  about  eighteen  days. 
Before  the  palace  a  theatre  is  ereited  fourteen  feet  high, 
fifty-fix  long,  and  forty  broad,  covered  with  rich  ta- 
pcury,  and  furrounded  by  a  baluftrade.  Near  it  is  a 
(Irudure  of  painted  wood  embelliflied  with  mother  of 
pearl,  in  which  fome  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  court 
feat  themfelves  ;  though  their  tents  are  at  the  fame  time 
creded  in  the  firft  court  of  the  palace,  where  they 
ftrive  to  difplay  all  their  riches  and  fplendor.  The  Mo- 
gul anciently  entered  thefe  tents,  and  took  whatever  he 
liked  beft  ;  but  for  above  a  century  paft  the  prince  ac- 
companied by  the  fcven  firft  play-minifters  afcends  the 
theatre,  and  feating  himfelf  on  a  velvet  cufliion  embroi- 
dered with  gold  and  peals,  waits  for  the  prefents  that 
are  brought  him,  which  he  receives  equally  from  the 
people  and  the  grandees  of  his  empire  during  the  eigh- 
teen days  that  the  ceremony  lafts,  and  towards  the  con- 
clufion  of  that  time,  diftributes  among  them  his  boun- 
ties, confifting  in  places  and  dignities  which  he  con- 
fers on  thofe  who  have  made  him  the  moft  valuable  pre- 
fents. Tavernier  fays  he  faw  him  receive  at  one  of 
thefe  feafts  above  the  value  of  thirty  millions  of  livres 
in  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  pearls,  gold,  filver, 
fine  fluffs,  elephants,  camels,  and  horfcs. 

The  other  feftival  is  the  annivcrfary  of  the  Mogul's 
birth.  He  begins  the  day  with  all  manner  of  diverfi- 
ons,  which  he  breaks  oft,  to  wait  upon  the  queen  his 
mother,  if  flie  be  yet  alive,  at  her  palace,  and  fhews  his 
gratitude  to  her,  by  caufing  the  grandees  of  his  empire 
to  make  her  magnificent  prefents.  After  he  has  dined 
he  drcfles  himfelf  in  his  fincft  robes,  covers  himfelf  with 
gold  and  jewels,  and  being  rather  loaded  than  adorned 
with  riches,  enters  a  fuperb  pavilion,  where  he  is  at- 
tended by  the  principal  lords  of  his  court.  He  there 
finds  the  great  fcalcs,  and  tho  chains  by  which  they  are 


fufpended,  both  of  mafiy  gold  adorned  wi:h  jewels.  In 
one  of  the  fcales  he  places  himfelf,  and  the  other  is 
filled  with  gold,  filver,  jewels,  pieces  of  (ilk,  fine  linen, 
cir.namon,  mace,  cloves,  pepper,  co  n,  pulfe,  and  herbs, 
and  an  exact  regifter  is  kept  every  year  of  the  difference 
of  his  weight.  It  is  a  fubjecf  of  great  joy  when  he 
weighs  one  year  more  than  another,  and  of  as  gieat  con- 
cern if  he  be  found  to  have  fallen  away. 

This  ceremony  is  fucceeded  by  the  greateft  a£t  of  ge- 
nerofity,  which  the  Mogul  exhibits  during  the  whole 
year.  It  confills  in  his  giving  to  the  poor  fome  fmall 
pieces  of  money,  and  in  throwing  among  the  grandees, 
nuts,  piftachios,  almonds,  and  other  fruit  m.:de  of  gold, 
but  fo  fmall  and  fo  thin  that  a  thoufand  of  them  are  not 
worth  more  than  feven  or  eight  pilloles.  After  experi- 
ment made,  a  bafon  filled  with  thofe  trifles  was  found 
not  to  exceed  the  value  of  ten  crowns.  Thus  the  libe- 
rality of  this  wealthy  monarch  on  his  birth-day  amounts 
to  no  more  than  the  pitiful  fum  of  a  hundred  crowns. 
The  feftival  concludes  with  his  giving  a  magnificent 
fupper  to  the  lords  of  his  court,  with  whom  he  paffes 
the  night  in  drinking. 

I'he  fons  of  the  Mogul  have  the  title  of  fultans,  and 
his  daughters  of  fultanas.  The  viceroys,  or  gover- 
nors of  provinces,  are  called  nabobs.  The  next  in  de- 
gree, which  anfwers  to  our  nobility,  have  the  title  of 
khan,  or  cawn,  as  it  is  ufually  pronounced,  and  thefe 
are  diftinguifhed  by  names  which  they  receive  upon 
their  advancement,  as  Afaph  Khan  the  rich  lord  ; 
Khan  Khanna,  lord  of  lords.  The  great  military  oifi- 
cers  are  named  Omrahs,  and  one  who  has  been  gene- 
ral is  called  Mirza.  The  chief  eunuchs  have  the  poft 
of  treafurers,  ftewards,  and  the  comptrollers  of  the 
houfhold.  The  other  great  otf.cers  are  the  fecretaries 
of  (bate,  the  governors  of  the  elephants,  the  mafter  of 
the  tents,  and  the  keepers  of  the  wardrooe,  who  arc 
intrufted  with  the  jewels. 

The  women  ot  the  feraglio  are  either  wives  or  con- 
cubines, princcftls  of  the  blood,  governefles,  or  flaves. 
I  hofe  called  wives  are  contradcd  to  the  Mogul  with 
much  ceremony,  and  feldom  exceed  four ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  his  concubines  is  uncertain,  though  they  gene- 
rally amount  to  above  a  thouli^nd.  The  Mogul  ne- 
ver marries  the  daughter  of  a  foreign  prince,  but  gene- 
rally one  of  his  own  fubjt<Sls,  and  fometimcs  advances 
the  nieaneft  flave  to  that  dignity. 

His  firft  fon  by  any  of  thefe  wives  is  confidered  as 
the  lawful  heir  to  the  empire,  though  the  throne  is 
ufually  pofldfed  by  him  who  has  the  longeft  fword, 
who  no  fooner  afcends  it,  than  be  generally  deftroys  ail 
his  brothers  and  their  male  iflue. 

The  young  fultans  are  married  at  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  ot  age,  and  then  are  allowed  a  feparate  court, 
little  inferior  to  the  emperor's;  and  when  they  come  to 
age  all  of  ihcm,  except  the  heir  to  the  crown,  who  flays 
with  his  father,  arc  lent  to  diftant  governments. 

The  young  fultancflts  are  educated  with  all  the  tender- 
nefs  and  indulgence  imaginable;  they  are  not  under  the 
fame  reftraint  as  other  women,  and  there  are  inllances  of 
the  Mogul's  indulging  them  in  their  gallantries,  which 
is  the  more  reafonahle,  as  being  of  the  royal  blood,  they 
muft  never  marry,  and  be  under  the  controul  of  a  fub- 
je£t.  Their  jewels  and  precious  Hones  are  extremely 
valuable,  and  their  cloaths  are  as  thin  and  light  as  pof- 
fibk-,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate. 

The  governefles  of  the  young  princelTes,  and  thofe  whn 
are  fi^ies  upon  the  conducl  of  the  king's  women,  form 
a  confiderable  body  in  the  feraglio,  and  are  faid  to  have 
a  great  fliare  in  the  government  of  the  empire.  If  the 
Mogul  can  properly  be  faid  to  have  any  council,  it  is 
compofed  of  thofe  ladies;  for  the  governments  and  great 
offices  of  ftate  are  difpofcd  of  by  their  influence,  and 
each  of  them  has  a  title  anfwerable  to  fome  great  office. 
One  is  ftiled  prime  minifter,  another  focrctary,  and  an- 
other viceroy  of  a  province,  and  each  lady  keeps  up  a 
corrtfpondencc  with  the  minifte^,  whofe  title  flie  bears, 
and  there  are  eunuchs  continually  employed  in  carrying 
letters  backwards  and  forwards  between  tb'-m.  By  their 
interpofition  all  bufincfs  of  confcqiience  is  conduifled, 
for  they  have  better  opportunities  of  reprefenting  things 
to  the  emperor  than  his  minifters  can  ha\e. 
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The  emperor  in  his  retirement  is  ferved  intirely  by 
Women,  and  is  alio  faid  to  have  a  guard  of  Tartar  wo- 
men, armed  with  bows  and  fabres,  who  have  the  care 
of  his  perfon.  The  gates  and  all  the  avenues  to  the  pa- 
lace are  guarded  by  a  multiiude  of  eunuchs,  who  are 
iaid  to  have  a  very  difficult  province;  for  if  they  are  too 
rigid,  they  procure  the  hatred  of  the  queens  and  prin- 
ccffes,  who  fometimes  have  great  power  ;  and  if  the  Mo- 
gul thinks  them  too  complaifant,  they  run  the  hazard  of 
their  lives.  Neither  the  emperor  nor  any  other  great 
men  lie  with  their  women  after  they  have  paiVed  a  cer- 
tain age,  which  feme  fay  is  tvvcnty-tive,  and  others 
thirty  ;  yet,  notwithftanding^his,  they  continue  guarded 
as  ftridl  as  ever. 

An  Englifh  divine  who  was  at  the  Mogul's  court, 
mentions  one  of  thefe  women  being  put  to  a  cruel  death, 
for  being  furprized  by  the  Mogul  while  killing  an  eunuch  : 
for  this  fuppofed  crime  the  emperor  had  the  barbarity  to 
caufe  her  to  be  fet  up  to  the  neck  in  the  ground,  and 
the  earth  to  be  rammed  clofe  about  her.  Thus  flie 
flood  two  days  in  the  fcorching-fun,  and  then  expired, 
crying  out  as  long  as  fhe  could  fpeak,  "  Oh  my  head, 
*'  my  head  !"  To  add  to  her  mifery,  the  offending  eu- 
nuch was  brought  before  her,  and  her  humanity  Ihock- 
ed  by  feeing  him  torn  in  pieces  by  an  elephant. 

As  the  Mogul  confiders  moft  of  the  other  princes 
greatly  inferior  to  him,  he,  like  the  other  Afiaticks,  is 
above  fending  ambaffadors  to  them,  nor  are  ambafladors 
treated  as  the  reprefentatives  of  their  fovereign,  but  on- 
ly as  common  meffengers.  The  Mogul's  letters  are  re- 
ceived with  as  much  reverence  as  if  he  himlelf  was  pre- 
fent ;  for  the  governor  to  whom  they  are  difpatched, 
on  receiving  intelligence  that  they  are  upon  the  road, 
rides  out  with  all  his  officers  to  meet  the  meflenger  who 
brings  them,  and  no  fooner  fees  the  pacquet  than  he 
alights  from  his  horfe  and  falls  proftrate  on  the  earth  ; 
then  takes  them  from  the  meflenger,  and  placing  them 
on  his  head,  binds  them  faft,  and  returns  back  to  the 
court  where  he  ufually  difpatches  bufmefs,  and  having 
read  them,  inftantly  returns  an  anfwer. 

The  governors  have  alfo  another  method  of  fhewing 
their  refpeclr,  for  though  they  (have  every  day  when  at 
court,  yet  on  their  being  fent  to  a  government,  they  nei- 
ther (have  nor  cut  their  hair  till  their  return. 

The  Mogul,  as  hath  been  obferved,  adminifters  juf- 
tice  himfelf  in  capital  cafes,  wherever  he  refides,  as  his 
viceroys  do  in  their  refpedtive  provinces  ;  but  an  officer, 
named  the  catoual,  caufes  ofi^enders  to  be  apprehended, 
and  inflicts  punifhments  for  fmall  crimes.  The  cadi  is 
judge  in  civil  cafes  between  man  and  man,  and  of  mar- 
riages and  divorces. 

Though  there  are  no  written  laws  in  the  empire, 
certain  punifliments  are  ufually  inflidled  for  certain 
crimes.  Thus  murder  and  robbery  are  puniflied  with 
death,  but  the  manner  of  execution  is  entirely  in  the 
breaft  of  the  Mogul  or  viceroy,  who  never  fuffers  male- 
factors to  be  above  a  night  in  prifon,  and  very  fre- 
quently he  is  not  conveyed  to  any  place  of  confinement; 
for  if  the  offender  be  apprehended  in  the  day  time,  he  is 
immediately  brought  before  the  governor,  and  either 
acquitted  or  condemned;  and  from  judgment  he  is  hur- 
'ried  to  his  execution,  which  is  generally  performed  in 
the  market-place. 

Some  malefactors  are  hanged  ;  others  beheaded  ;  fome 
impaled  on  fharp  ftakcs  ;  lome  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
'beafls,  or  killed  by  elephants.  If  an  elephant  be  or- 
dered to  difpatch  a  criminal  inftantly,  he  ftamps  upon 
the  wretch,  who  lies  trembling  before  him,  with  his 
broad  round  foot,  and  in  a  moment  crufhes  him  to  death  : 
if  he  is  to  die  in  torture,  the  elephant  breaks  firft  the 
bones  of  his  legs,  then  thofe  of  his  thighs  and  arms,  and 
leaves  him  to  die  by  the  wounds  he  has  given  him.  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  obferves,  that  when  he  was  at  the  Mo- 
guTs  court,  one  hundred  robbers  were  brought  chained 
before  that  prince,  with  their  accufition  ;  and  the  Mo- 
gul having  paffed  fentence  of  death,  gave  orders  that 
the  chief  of  them  fliould  be  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs,  and 
the  reft  put  to  death  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  pri- 
foners  were  accordin.ly  divided  into  feveral  quarters  of 
the  town  ;  their  chief  was  torn  in  pieces  by  twelve  dogs 
before   the  ambaflador's   houfe,    and  ac  the  fame   place 
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thirteen  of  the  robbers  had  their  heads  tied  down  to 
their  feet,  and  their  necks  chopped  half  off  with  a  fabre, 
after  which  they  were  left  naked  and  bleeding  in  the 
ftreets,  where  they  became  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
neighbourhood. 


SECT.    XVII. 

Of  the  Camps  and  Forces  of  the  Mogul;  the  Method  of  pro- 
curing Stihjijlence,  and  the  Caufe  of  the  ill  Succefs  of  the 
Indian  Troops  again/i  the  Europeans. 

THE  camp  is  conftantly  pitched  in  one  form,  and 
is  nearly  round.  A  detachment  always  marches 
before  the  army  and  clears  the  ground,  that  the  ftreets 
may  lie  in  the  ufual  regular  order;  and  if  it  be  removed 
ever  fo  often,  it  preferves  the  fame  appearance.  The 
whole  circumference  feldoin  takes  up  kfs  than  twenty 
miles,  for  the  military  men  alone  generally  amount 
to  about  one  hundred  thoufand. 

The  tents  are  commonly  white,  like  the  cloathing  of 
the  people  ;  but  that  of  the  Mogul  is  red,  and  pitched 
in  the  center.  It  is  ereiSted  much  higher  than  the  reft, 
and  from  it  he  has  a  complete  view  of  the  whole.  As 
the  queens  and  the  whole  fcraglio  take  the  field,  the 
emperor's  quarter  is  as  large  as  a  conftderable  town.  It 
is  furrounded  with  an  iiiclofure  about  ten  feet  high, 
guarded  by  the  troops  of  the  houfhold,  and  other  great 
bodies  of  horfe  and  foot  and  no  body  is  fufFered  to  ap- 
proach it  within  the  diftance  of  a  mufquet  fliot.  The 
tents  of  the  oi.irahs  ftand  at  a  diftance  round  the  em- 
peror's, thofe  of  the  firft  quality  neareft,  and  the  infe- 
rior people  are  placed  in  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  camp. 
The  ftreets,  formed  by  the  tents,  are  wide  and  ftraight, 
and  the  principal  of  them  extend  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  fpace  of  the  royal  quarter.  In  thefe  are  flrops,  and 
all  manner  of  trades  are  carried  on  as  in  a  city;  and  in 
every  quarter  is  a  market-place,  where  provillons  are 
frequently  fold  almoft  as  cheap  as  in  garrifon  :  the  camp 
of  the  Mogul  was  formerly  faid  to  be  the  greateft  mar- 
ket for  diamonds  in  the  world. 

The  camp  feldom  moves  ten  miles  at  a  time,  and  is 
generally  fixed  at  a  place  where  there  is  plenty  of  water. 
The  Indian  armies  have  frequently  a  number  of  barges, 
placed  on  carriages  which  follow  the  camp,  and  thefe  are 
ufed  by  the  Mogul  when  he  takes  his  pleafure  upon  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  as  well  as  in  paffing  over  his  army;  he 
has  alfo  with  him  hawks,  dogs,  and  leopards  bred  for 
the  game.  Thus  while  he  ranges  from  one  part  of  his 
dominions  to  another,  he  divides  his  time  between  his 
recreations  and  his  enquiries  into  the  conduit  of  his 
viceroys  and  governors. 

In  thefe  marches  fome  of  the  Mogul's  women  are  car- 
ried in  little  towers  upon  the  backs  of  elephants  ;  others 
in  coaches;  others  in  palanquins:  and  fome  of  the 
meaneft  are  faid  to  havt  no  better  carriage  than  a  kind  of 
cradles  hanging  on  the  fides  of  camels;  but  all  of  them 
are  clofe  covered,  and  attended  by  eunuchs  :  befides, 
they  have  an  advanced  guard  before  them  to  clear  the 
way  ;  for  though  it  is  impofTible  to  fee  them,  it  would 
be  thouirht  a  crime  even  to  look  at  the  vehicles  in  which 
they  ride,  and  the  men  are  frequently  ordered  to  quit 
the  villages  through  which  the  road  lies,  till  the  ladies 
have  paflcd  by. 

The  Mogul's  forces  are  principally  compofed  of  the 
troops  furnifhed  by  the  rajahs  or  pagan  princes;  he  has 
alfo  Moorilli  foot,  but  he  principally  depends  on  his 
horfe.  He  has  alfo  feveral  regiments,  named  the  body- 
o-uards  or  houfhold  troops  :  the  principal  of  thele  is  a 
reu-iment  of  four  thoufand  men,  called  the  emperor's 
flaves.  This  is  the  moft  honourable  body  among  the 
Alofful's  troops  :  their  captain  is  called  the  daroga,  and 
is  an  officer  of  great  authority,  who  has  fometimes  the 
command  of  the  whole  army.  Every  foldicr  admitted 
into  this  regiment  is  marked  on  the  forehead,  and  from 
thefe  troops  the  fubaltern  officers  are  taken,  who  are 
by  degrees  preferred  to  the  dignity  of  omrahs  or  gene- 
ral officers. 

There  are  alfo  the  guards  of  the  golden  mace,  of  the 

filver  mace,  and  the  iron  mace,  who  carry    a  njace  or 
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club  on  their  Aioulders  with  a  l.irge  ball  at  the  end.  The 
foldiers  of  the.'e  bodies  are  diflfcrentiy  marked  in  the 
foreheads,  2nd  their  pay  proportioned  to  the  metal  of 
the  mace.  Thefe  are  all  picked  men,  who  have  recom- 
mended themfelves  by  their  courage.  The  arms  of  the 
horfimen  are  a  fabre,  a  dagger,  a  bow  and  quiver  of 
arrows,  a  lance,  and  fomctiincs  a  (hort  piece  like  a  car- 
bine, and  to  thefe  are  ad  'ed  a  great  fhitld,  I'o  that  they 
are  incumbered  with  arms.  A  foot  foldier  alfo  carries 
a  fword  and  dagger,  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  fliield,  and 
fometimes  a  match-lock  mufkct.  Others  of  them 
have  pikes  inflead  of  mufkets  ;  they  have  alfo  heavy 
artillery  ;  but  have  generally  European  gunners  to  ma- 
nage them.  Some  (hort  pieces  have  been  already  menti- 
oned that  carry  a  bullet  about  the  fize  of  a  tennis- 
ball,  and  are  fired  from  the  back  of  an  elephant;  there 
are  alfo  about  threefcore  fmall  field  pieces,  which  at- 
tend the  grand  army. 

Mr.  Cambridge  obfcrves,  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
conceive  by  what  means  a  handful  of  Europeans  have 
rendered  themfelves.  fo  rcfpeftable  in  the  field  when  op- 
pofcd  to  a  multitude  of  Afiatics,  and  the  poflibility  of 
fubfifting  fuel)  vaft  numbers  as  the  Afiatic  armies  fre- 
quently confift  of,  efpecially  with  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  horfe:  but  our  aftonifliment  muft  be  incieafed, 
if  we  add  to  the  account,  that  every  horfeman  has  two 
fervants,  one  to  take  care  of  his  horfe,  and  the  other  to 
procure  him  forage;  and  that  all  thofe,  as  hath  been 
already  mentioned,  arc  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
children,  and  that  there  always  follows  the  camp  a 
moveable  town  of  {hops,  where  every  thing  is  to  be  fold, 
as  in  their  cities,  fome  hundreds  of  elephants  merely 
for  ftate,  and  a  train  of  women  with  a  numerous  reti- 
nue belonging  to  the  prince  and  the  great  officers. 
Wherever  the  fovereign  moves,  he  is  more  taken  up 
with  a  vain  oftcntation  of  pomp  and  magnificence,  than 
with  the  objedt:  of  the  war;  and  it  is  his  pleafure  that 
his  fubjc£ls  fhould  abandon  the  capital,  in  order  to  aug- 
ment his  niMiibers. 

To  provide  for  all  thefe  the  whole  country  is  put  info 
motion,  and  ftriiSt  orders  are  difpatched  for  provifions  to 
be  brought  into  the  camp;  by  which  means  all  the 
cities  far  and  near  are  cxhaufted,  while  the  camp  is  in 
general  plentifully  fupplicd.  The  perfon  allowed  every 
horfeman  to  procure  forage,  is  conftantly  employed  in 
cuttins  turf  and  wafhins  the  roots,  and  this  affords  a 
more  hearty  food  for  a  horfe  than  grals.  A  tliovver  of 
rain  may  in  a  few  days  produce  another  crop;  and  if  the 
weather  continues  dry  they  move  their  camp. 

However,  thefe  numerous  armies  feldcm  keep  the 
field  anytime  without  great  lofs  by  famine;  for  a  very 
confijerablc  diminution  is  fcarcciy  felt  amongfl:  fuch 
multitudes,  and  are  very  little  reg;irdcd  from  any  fenti 
ments  of  humanity  ;  a  famine  is  tlierefore  neither  con- 
fiJercd  as  any  thing  extraordinary,  nor  will  the  memory 
of  it  ever  prevent  the  aflbmbly  of  another  multitude, 
that  muft  alfo  be  liable  to  the  Tame  chances  of  fubfift- 
ing  or  (larving.  Allowances  muft  alfo  be  made  for  the 
great  lofs  they  fuftain  in  men,  bcafts,  and  all  the  imple- 
ments of  vvar,  as  often  as  they  move  in  difRcult  roads, 
and  particularly  in  their  manner  of  pafling  over  great 
rivers  :  for  their  rivers,  in  the  rainy  feafon,  become  fo 
rapid,  that  ihc-landing  place  is  fre(]ucntly  a  mile  belt.w 
the  place  of  embarkation.  In  croffing  them  they  ufe 
large  boats  of  a  kind  of  bafkct-woik,  v/hich  they  cover 
with  flcins.  As  there  are  always  great  plenty  of  hides  in 
fo  numerous  an  army,  they  arc  eafily  made  ;  and,  tho' 
tl^cy  are  light  and  manageable,  are  capable  of  carrying 
a  confidcrable  number  of  horfe,  and  of  tranfporting  the 
hcaviert  artillery. 

The  true  caufe  of  the  ill  fucccfs  of  the  Indian  armies 
in  an  engagcmen:,  procecils  from  their  being  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  advantages  of  difciplinc,  and  their  keeping 
their  infantry  upon  too  low  a  footing.  Their  cavalry, 
though  not  backward  to  engage  with  fabres,  are  ex- 
tiemely  unwilling  to  bring  their  horfes  within  the  reach 
of  our  guns;  for  they  arc  lefs  afraid  of  their  lives  than 
(if  their  fortunes,  which  are  all  laid  out  on  the  horfe 
upon  which  they  ride. 

Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  them  than  the  falfc 
notion  they  -generally  entertain  in  relation  to  artillery. 
They  are   terrified   with  tlut  of  an   cnemv,    and  weakly 


put  a  confidence  in  their  own,  placing  their  chief  de- 
pendance  on  the  largcft  pieces,  which  they  neither  knoir 
how  to  manage  nor  to  move.  Some  of  thefe  carry  a  ball 
of  feveiuy  pounds.  When  the  Europeans  march  round 
them  with  their  light  field  pieces,  and  make  it  necefTary 
to  move  thofe  enormous  weights,  if  a  fhoc  comes  amon- 
their  bullocks  ihcy  become  quite  ungovernable,  and  ars 
fo  ill  harnefled,  tiiat  it  caufes  no  fmail  delay  to  free  the 
reft  from  any  one  that  happens  to  be  unruly  or  flain. 

We  have  a  much  gieater  advantage  in  their  being 
tenacious  of  their  antient  manners,  than  in  their  want 
of  bravery  ;  not  only  the  prince,  but  every  rajah,  who 
has  the  command  of  all  the  forces  he  can  bring  into  the 
field,  always  appears  among  them  mounted  on  an  ele- 
phant, and  is  at  once  the  general  and  enfign  of  his  men, 
who  conftantly  keep  thtir  eyes  on  him  ;  and  if  they  lofe 
fight  of  him  for  a  moment,  conclude  th^t  all  is  loft,  and 
itiftantly  difperfe.  This  afFords  our  engineers  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  deciding  the  fate  of  a  whole  detachment 
by  one  well  dirccled  difcharge  of  a  fix-pounder  ;  and 
thofe  enormous  beafts  now  feem  brought  into  tlie  field 
only  to  be  a  mark  for  our  artillery.  Thofe  rajahs,  fen- 
fible  of  being  thus  expofed,  fometimes  avail  themfelves 
of  the  only  expedient  that  can  afPoid  them  any  feciirity  ; 
for  it  has  been  obferved,  that  feveral  elephants,  with 
tlic  fame  caparifons,  and  with  nders  in  the  fame  rich 
and  fplendid  habit.',  have  appeared  in  difl'erent  parts  of 
the  field  on  the  fame  day. 

Though  they  have  feverely  fufFered  by  being  fur- 
prized  in  the  night  by  the  Europeans,  they  can  tiever 
be  brought  to  cftablifh  in  their  camp  either  order  or 
viligance;  for  at  the  clofe  of  the  evening  every  man  eats 
a  great  quantity  of  rice,  and  many  take  after  it  foporific 
drugs,  fo  that  about  midnight  the  whole  army  is  in  a 
dead  flcep ;  the  coufequence  of  which  is  obvious  :  and 
yet,  fays  the  above  author,  an  eaftern  monarch  would 
think  it  very  ftrange,  fhould  any  body  endeavour  to 
perfuade  him,  that  the  fecurity  of  his  throne  depended 
upon  the  regulation  of  the  meals  of  a  common  foluier; 
much  lefs  would  he  be  prevailed  on  to  reftrain  him  in 
the  ufe  of  that  opium  which  is  to  warm  his  blood  for 
aftion,  and  animate  his  foul  with  heroifm.  The  mind 
of  an  European  foldier  muft  be  equally  filled  with  com- 
paffion  ard  contempt  at  feeing  a  heap  of  thefe  unhappy 
creatures,  animated  by  a  momentary  intoxication,  crowd- 
ed into  a  breach,  and  both  in  their  garb  and  impotent  fury 
refembling  a  mob  of  frantic  women.  In  ftiort,  the  very 
eaftern  drcfs  has  an  appearance  of  cfl'eminacy,  and  the 
Europeans  are  not  inclined  to  be  ftruck  with  much  ap- 
prehenfion  at  feeing  a  body  of  horfe  ia  (ilk  or  cotton 
lobes. 


SECT.    XVIII, 

Of  the  Revemiis  of  the   Jllogul,    the  Coins,    JFe'ights,    and 
Aleafures    cf    hidojlan ;    and   of    its     'Trade    and    nav,il 

Vcjfels. 

THE  revenues  of  the  Mogul  arife  from  the  produce 
of  the  ground,  the  cultoms  oi  the  fea-ports,  the 
eitates  of  the  gieat  men  at  their  death,  which  devolve  to 
the  crown,  the  prefents  from  his  fubje^fs,  who  never 
approach  their  prince  or  governor  empty-handed,  and 
the  treafures  produced  by  the  diamond  mines.  The 
viceroy,  or  governor,  of  every  province,  who  owns  his 
fubjedlion  to  him,  is  obliged  to  fupply  the  crown  with 
a  certain  fum,  which  he  raifes  out  of  the  manufaflures 
and  produce  of  the  foil.  This,  added  to  the  other  re- 
venues, is  faid  to  amount  annually  to  between  forty 
and  fifty  niillions  fterling;  an  immenfe  fuin,  which  muft 
be  gicatly  lelUned  fincc  Nadir  Sha  ravaged  the  empire, 
took  away  its  treafures,  and,  by  weakening  the  power  of 
the  prince,  enabled  many  of  the  Nabobs  to  throw  ofF 
their  iubjeiSlion  to  him. 

The  coins  of  this  country  are  the  pice,  or  cafti,  which 
are  of  copper,  and  about  the  value  of  a  half-penny;  the 
fanam,  a  filver  coin,  worth  three-pence ;  the  rupee,  a 
filvcr  coin,  worth  two  {hillings  pnd  three-pence;  the 
gold  mocr,  or  rupee,  worth  about  fourteen  filver  rupees  j 
and  the  pagoda,  fo  called  from  its  having  the  figure  of 
a  pagoda  itamped  upon  it.     The   laft,  which  are  worth 
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nine  ftiilings,    are  flat  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the 
other,  and  are  chiefly  coined  by  the  rajahs  or  petC)' princes. 

Gold  and  filver  coins  are  finer  here  than  in  any  other 
country.  Foreigners  have  their  mints,  and  coin  both 
gold  and  filver,  particularly  the  Englifli  at  Fort  St. 
George.  Foreign  coins  are  ai(b  current,  but  for  tri- 
fling matters  tney  Ibmetimes  ufe  bitter  almonds,  or  fea- 
fhells  called  couries,  or  blackmoor's-teeth,  fixty  of  which 
are  valued  at  about  a  half-penny.  Whatever  foreign  coin 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Mogul's  governors  is  melted 
down  into  rupees,  with  the  characters  of  the  reigning 
emperor;  and  after  his  death  they  lofe  the  value  of  a 
half-penny,  or  penny,  on  account  of  wear ;  and  none 
but  the  new  coin  is  current  at  the  full  value. 

Large  fums  are  reckoned  by  leeks,  carons,  and  arabs. 
A  leek  is  one  hundred  thoufand  lupces  j  a  caron,  or 
carol,  is  one  hundred  leeks  ;  and  an  arab  is  ten  carons. 

Their  weights  differ  almofl  in  every  port,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  fame  port,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be 
cxaiilly  fpecified.  The  common  weight  at  Surat  is  the 
ieer,  which  is  about  thirteen  ounces  one-third  ;  and 
forty  feers  generally  make  a  maund.  The  feer  at  Agra 
is  faid  to  be  equal  to  two  at  Surat.  The  candy  varies 
from  five  hundred  weight  to  five  hundred  and  feventy  ; 
but  it  is  generally  faid  that  twenty  maunds  go  to  a 
candy.  Salt-petre,  tunneric,  alTafoetida,  pepper,  dry 
ginger,  benjamin,  and  tyncal,  have,  according  to 
Mr.  Lockyer,  forty-two  feers  of  Surat  to  the  maund. 
Copperas,  aloes,  brimflone,  long-pepper,  danimcr,  Itick- 
lack,  and  wormfeed,  have  forty-four  feers  to  the  maund  ; 
and,  for  the  mofl  part,  fuch  goods  as  have  no  walte, 
as  quickfilver,  copper,  ivory,  Vermillion,  Labor  indigo, 
tutanag,  &;c.  are  fold  at  forty  feers  to  the  maund,  or  three 
maunds  to  one  hundred  weight. 

At  Surat,  corn,  rice,  and  other  commodities,  fold  with 
us  by  meafure,  are  there  fold  by  weight ;  but  filks  and 
callicoes  are  fold  by  the  pieces,  and  by  the  cobit,  which 
contains  tvvcnty-fcven  inches. 

The  cofs,  by  which  the  roads  are  meafured,  is,  near 
the  coafts,  about  an  Englifh  mile  and  a  half;  but  farther 
up  the  country,  and  particularly  near  Brampour,  it  is 
almofl  two  Englifh  miles. 

In  liquid  and  dry  meafures,  one  meafure  is  one  pint 
and  a  half :  eight  meafures  are  one  mercall ;  and  four 
hundred  mercalls  are  one  garfe. 

The  principal  manufadfures  of  Indoflan  are  filks, 
callicoes,  and  muflins  :  we  alio  import  from  thence 
diamonds  and  other  precious  flones,  great  quantities 
of  pepper,  the  growth  of  the  Malabar  coaff,  indigo, 
falt-petre,  cardamums,  opium,  aflafoetida,  and  a  great 
variety  of  phyfical  drugs.  The  goods  exported  thither 
from  Europe  are  Englifh  broad-cloth,  lead,  looking- 
glafles,  fword-blades,  knives,  haberdafhery-wares,  gold 
and  lllver  lace,  tin-ware,  brandy,  beer,  and  fome  other 
provifions  chiefly  taken  in  by  our  own  faiflories.  The 
Ihips  alfo  frequently  take  in  flints  with  thtir  hallaft,  for 
there  is  not  a  flint  to  be  found  in  India,  at  leaft  in  the 
parts  vifiteu  by  the  Europeans  ;  fo  that  in  the  inland 
ciiuntrv,  where  the  people  have  not  .in  opportunity  of 
being  lupplied  by  our  (hipping,  a  bag  of  flints  is  almoft 
as  valuable  as  a  bag  of  money. 

It  muft  however  be  confelTed,  that  all  the  goods  we 
carry  to  India  are  a  trifle,  compared  with  the  bullion 
and  foreign  coin  exported  thither.  Our  fhips,  when 
they  go  out,  are  in  a  manner  empty  of  merchandize, 
thouah  few  of  them  carry  lefs  than  three  or  four  fcore 
thoufand  pounds  in  fpecie.  This  has  raifed  a  queflion, 
whether  ths  India  trade  be  of  any  advantage  to  this 
nation;  but,  in  return,  the  company  anfwer,  that  the 
Indian  merchandize  they  re-export  and  fell  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  bring  in  more  treafure  than  they  carry 
out ;  and  were  it  otherwife,  we  fliould  have  other  nations 
monopolize  the  trade,  and  fupply  us  with  the  fame  com- 
modities, and  confequently  more  treafure  would  be  paid 
to  them  than  is  nov;'  carried  to  India. 

But  to  return,  there  are  no  greater  merchants  in  the 
■world  than  the  Mogul  fubjedls,  though  thtir  fliips  never 
pafs  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  for  they  carry  on  a  pro- 
•ligious  trade  to  Perfia  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  fupply 
both  Turky  and  Perfia  with  all  the  rich  merchandize 
of  India  ;    in   return   for  which  they  bring  back  carpets, 


pearls,  and  o;her  Perfian  commodities,  but  chiefly  trea- 
fure, which  they  frequently  load  on  board  Englifh  or 
Dutch  fhips,  and  the  freight  is  faid  to  be  one  great  branch 
of  the  company's  profic ;  for  they  fcldom  difpatch  a  lliip 
from  Perfia  to  Surat  but  flie  is  as  deep  laden  as  fhe  can 
fwim,  full  of  paffengers,  with  vail  quantities  of  pearls 
and  treafures  on  board,  liametimes  to  the  amount  of  tvro 
or  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

The  Indians  make  ufe  of  European  (hips  to  import 
their  treafure  chiefly  for  lecurity  ;  for  they  confidcr  them 
as  being  in  much  lefs  danger  from  pirates  than  their 
own  {hipping.  They  have  fhips  indeed  of  four  or  five 
hundred  tons  burthen  built  in  India  after  the  Englifh 
model  ;  but  their  lafkars,  or  Indian  failor-S,  would  m?.ke 
but  a  poor  defence  fhould  they  be  attacked,  and  they 
have  but  little  (kill  in  navigation. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  Indian  (hips 
and  their  manner  of  conftrudtion,  and  (hall  here  only 
add,  that  their  boats  ufed  on  the  coaft,  called  muflbulas, 
are  flat-bottomed  vcffels,  the  fides  of  which  are  five  or 
fix  feet  high;  the  planks  are  very  thin,  and  fewed  toge- 
ther with  cocoa-nut  cordnge,  fo  that  they  will  yield  like 
pafteboard,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  fplitting  when  they 
Itrike,  as  they  muft  frequently^  do  on  many  parts  of  that 
coaft  before  they  can  get  to  fliore,  and  on  this  account 
they  are  generally  ufed  by  the  Englifh  in  landing  their 
goods  ;  they  are  rowed  by  fix  or  eight  hands ;  but  as  they 
are  very  deep,  and  will  carry  great  quantities,  it  is  not 
very  expenfive  to  employ  them  in  landing  or  embarking 
goods.  They  have  another  kind  of  veflel,  if  it  may  be 
called  by  that  name,  which  is  termed  a  catamaran,  and 
is  only  formed  of  three  or  four  rough  pieces  of  timber 
tied  to  gether,  and  are  chiefly  ufed  by  the  fifhermen  on 
account  of  their  not  being  fit  to  carry  fuch  goods  as  may 
be  damaged  by  the  w-et,  a  very  little  fea  beating  over  theoi. 
For  the  fame  reafon  paffengers  feldom  make  ufe  of  them, 
though  they  are  really  fafer  on  that  coaft  than  any  other 
vefTels,  and  fome  people  have  failed  along  the  (hore  upon 
one  of  them  for  a  hundred  miles  together;  and  upon  thefe 
kind  of  floats  the  Indians  carry  the  heavieft  weights ;  as 
great  guns,  anchors,  &c. 

Having  now  taken  a  view  of  the  country  people  of  In- 
dia in  general,  we  (hall  prefent  before  the  reader  a  view' 
of  the  two  capitals  of  that  empire,  and  of  the  remarkable 
revolutions  that  have  lately  happened  at  Delli,  the  pre- 
fent capital. 


SECT.    XIX. 

Of  Agra^  one  of  the  caplal  Cities  of  the  Empire ;  with  a 
Defcriptim  of  the  Palace, 

AGRA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name, 
and  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire, 
is  fituated  in  twenty-fix  degrees  twenty  minutes  north 
latitude,  and  in  feventy-nine  degrees  eafl  longitude  from 
London.  It  is  about  feven  hundred  miles  north-eaft  of 
Surat,  and  is  fituated  upon  the  river  Jemma,  in  the  midfi 
of  a  fandy  plain,  which  greatly  adds  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate.  "I'he  city  is  feven  or  eight  miles  in  length,  but 
not  near  fo  much  in  breadth,  and  no  part  of  it  is  fortified 
except  the  palace ;  but  there  is  generally  a  great  army  in 
the  place,  efpecially  if  the  Mogul  be  there. 

The  palaces  of  the  omrahs  and  other  great  men  are 
built  with  ftone  in  a  magnificent  manner  ;  they  ftand 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Jemma,  and  have  large  gar- 
dens adjoining  to  them;  but  the  reft  of  the  houfes  are 
mean  buildings  :  however,  the  great  number  of  mofques, 
earavanferas,  large  fquares,  baths,  and  refervoirs  of  wa- 
ter, intermixed  with  trees  and  gardens,  added  to  the 
river  Jemma  running  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  ren- 
ders its  profpedf  very  agreeable ;  and  the  Mogul's  palace 
is  a  noble  building. 

A  large  area  extends  between  the  town  and  the  palace, 
where  the  rajahs  draw  up  the  rafhboots  when  they  mount 
the  Mogul's  guard,  as  they  do  every  week  in  their  turns 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  men.'  The  palace  is 
fituated  by  the  fide  of  the  river  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent, 
bnt  from  the  town  it  appears  to  be  round  ;  it  is  three 
or  four    lea:Tues  in   circumference,  and  fortified  with  u 
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high  ftone  wall  mounted  with  artillery.  As  the  ftones 
with  which  this  wall  is  built  are  red,  and  have  a  luftre 
like  polifhed  marble,  the  wall  appears  extremely  noble 
when  the  fun  fliines  upon  it:  it  is  furrounded  with  a 
deep  broad  moat,  over  which  are  draw-bridges,  and  the 
terraces  of  the  gardens  ferve  for  a  rampart. 

On  entering  the  firft  gate  of  the  palace  you  find  a 
handfome  broad  ftone  walk,  with  canals  running  along 
the  fides ;  and  beyond  it  a  large  fquare,  where  the  Ma- 
hometan guards  are  drawn  up,  and  here  the  omrahs 
pitch  their  tents ;  fo  that  you  pafs  through  two  armies, 
one  on  the  out-fide  and  the  other  within  the  palace,  be- 
fore you  reach  the  royal  apartments. 

Beyond  this  fquare  is  another  cojrt,  where  the  Mo- 
gul's mufic  ufed  to  found  every  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  and  whenever  he  went  abroad.  From  this  court 
you  come  to  the  Durbar,  another  large  court,  where  all 
people  reforted  at  the  time  of  audience.  It  is  divided  by 
baluftrades  into  three  parts;  at  the  outer  baluftrade 
Hood  the  common  people ;  without  the  next,  which  is 
raifed  on  a  platform  fomething  higher,  were  thofe  of 
fuperior  rank;  and  within  the  third,  upon  a  platform 
ifill  more  elevated,  flood  the  omrahs  and  great  lords  of 
the  court.  In  this  manner  all  waited  the  approach  of 
the  Moc'ul  at  the  time  of  audience;  who,  upon  the 
playing  of  the  mufic,  appeared  in  a  kind  of  gallery  a- 
bove  the  place  where  the  omrahs  flood,  and  feated  him- 
felf  upon  a  throne  covered  with  jewels  of  ineflimable 
value.  Here  the  emperor  received  petitions  from  his 
fubjefls,  and  fpcnt  fcveral  hours  every  day  in  hearing 
caufes. 

On  leaving  the  Durbar  the  emperor  retired  to  his 
baths,  follov/cd  only  by  fome  of  his  prime  minifters, 
with  whom  he  advifed  on  affairs  of  ftate.  From  another 
gallery  in  the  palace  the  emperor  reviewed  his  troops, 
his  elephants,  and  horfes  ;  and  faw  the  combats  of  wild 
beads,  or  thofe  of  men  and  beads,  which  fome  of  the 
Moguls  edeemed  a  favourite  amufement.  Here  alfo 
malefaiSlors  were  frequently  executed  before  him,  by 
being  torn  to  pieces,  or  trampled  to  death  by  elephants  ; 
and  fometimes  beheaded,  according  to  the  emperor's 
plcafurc;  the  execution  immediately  ,  following  the 
fentencc. 

The  Haram,  or  womens  apartment,  where  there 
vvcre  feldom  lefs  than  a  thoufand,  who  had  their  eunuchs 
and  flaves  to  attend  them,  takes  up  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  inclofure ;  and,  as  it  wants  neither  gardens, 
canals,  parks,  or  any  thing  which  can  contribute  to 
the  beauty  or  pleafure  of  the  place,  the  circumference 
mud  be  very  great.  Befides,  within  the  walls  was  a 
quarter  where  all  manner  of  artificers,  were  daily  em- 
ployed in  the  emperor's  fervice.  Thefe  obfcrvcd  a  pro- 
found filcncc  and  no  other  noife  was  heard  but  what 
was  unavoidably  occafioned  by  their  bufincfs. 

With  refpedt  to  the  city,  the  mofques  and  magnifi- 
cent tombs  which  arc  fecn  there,  flicw  that  it  has  been 
one  of  the  mod  flourifliing  places  in  the  Indies.  In 
the  year  1638,  it  was  computed  that  it  had  feventy  great 
mofques,  among  which  were  fix  principal  ones,  at  which 
the  Mahometants  offered  up  their  devotions  at  their  pub- 
lic fcdivals.  In  one  of  the  lad  is  the  fcpulchre  of  one 
of  the  faints,  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  fixteen  in  breadth. 
The  people  fay  he  was  a  giant,  and  the  grcated  war- 
rior their  nation  ever  produced.  To  this  tomb  they 
make  frequent  pilgrimages,  when  their  offerings  amount 
to  prodigious  funis,  which  ferve  to  feed  every  day  a  vad 
number  of  poor.  Thefe  mofques  and  their  courts  af- 
ford an  afylum  for  criminals,  and  for  thofe  who  are 
threatened  with  a  prifon  by  their  creditors.  Even  the 
Mogul  himfclf  dare  not  fo  much  as  attempt  to  take  a  cri- 
minal from  thence,  for  fear  of  violating  the  refpeft  which 
his  religion  makes  him  think  due  to  thole  who  are  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  faints.  The  wife  of  the  empe- 
ror Sha  Jchan  thought  to  render  her  memory  illuftrious, 
and  to  merit  the  veneration  of  after  ages,  by  the  mau- 
foleuni  which  (he  caufcd  to  be  eredlcd  near  the  walls  of 
Agra.  This  work  is  faid  to  be  extremely  magnificent, 
and  was  twenty-two  years  in  building,  though  twenty 
thoufand  men  were  inceffintly  employed  about  it. 

There   are   in  Agra  near  eight  liundrcd   baths,    from 
which  the  Mogul  annually  receives   very   confiderable 


fums ;  for  thofe  purifications  being  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  there  does  not  pais  a 
day  in  which  thofe  places  are  not  frequented  by  an  ai- 
med infinite  number  of  people. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Moors  and  Moguls,  who 
have  the  government  entirely  in  their  hands;  there  are 
alfo  a  confiderable  number  of  Gentoos,  Jews,  Arme- 
nians, and  Portuguefe.  But  though  Agra  is  extremely 
populous  when  the  court  is  there,  it  is  at  other  times  a 
perfecl  defart ;  for  not  only  thofe  who  have  an  imme- 
diate dependance  on  the  court  and  army,  but  the  mer- 
chants and  tradefmen  remove  with  their  families  to  fol- 
low the  camp. 

SECT.     XX. 

Of  the  City  of  DcUi,  the  prefent  metropolis  ;  a  Defer iption  of 
the  Palaee,  and  an  Account  of  the  Revolutions  that  have 
lately  happened  in  that  City. 

DE  L  L  I,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame 
name,  and  the  prcfent  capital  of  the  empire,  is  fi- 
tuated  in  feventy-nine  degrees  ead  longitude  irom  Lon- 
don, and  in  twenty-eight  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
dands  on  the  river  Jemma,  which  divides  it  into  two 
parts :  that  lad  built  was  erefted  by  Sha  Jehan,  and 
from  thence  is  called  Jehanabad  ;  but  they  are  both  to- 
gether called  by  the  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Delli. 
In  the  part  built  by  that  emperor,  all  the  houfes  en- 
clofe  fpacious  courts,  and  in  the  inner  part  of  thefe 
buildings  tlie  people  lodge,  to  prevent  any  from  ap- 
proaching the  places  appointed  for  their  women.  Mod 
of  the  great  men  have  houfes  without  the  city,  on  account 
of  the  conveniency  of  the  waters. 

The  entrance  into  the  city  is  by  a  long  dreet,  on  each 
fide  of  which  are  regular  arches,  under  which  the  mer- 
chants have  their  fliops.  This  dreet  leads  to  the  pa- 
lace, which  is  above  a  mile  and  a  half  round.  The 
wall  is  built  of  hewn  done,  with  battlements,  and  at 
every  tenth  battlement  is  a  tower.  The  ditches  which 
furroimd  the  wall,  are  full  of  water,  and  alfo  faced  witli 
hewn  done.  The  grand  portal  has  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  its  appearance,  and  as  little  has  the  fird  court 
into  which  the  great  lords  are  permitted  to  enter,  feated 
on  their  elephants :  this  leads  to  a  large  and  long  paf- 
fage  adorned  with  fine  porticos,  under  which  are  many 
fmall  rooms,  into  which  a  part  of  the  guards  retire  :  on 
each  fide  are  the  womens  apartment,  and  the  great  halls 
where  jufiice  is  adminilkred  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
paflage  is  a  canal  filled  with  water,  which  at  equal  dif- 
tances  is  formed  into  little  bafons.  From  thence  a  paf- 
fage  leads  to  a  fecond  court,  where  the  omrahs  mount 
guard  in  perfon.  They  have  their  quarters  there,  and 
their  horfes  are  tied  before  the  gates. 

On  entering  the  third  court,  the  divan,  where  the 
king  gives  audience,  appears  in  front.  It  has  a  hall,  to 
which  is  an  afcent  of  (even  or  eight  deps  :  this  druc- 
ture  is  open  on  three  fides,  and  its  roof,  which  confifU 
of  a  number  of  arches,  is  fupported  by  thirty-two  mar- 
ble columns.  When  the  emperor  Sha  Jehan  caufcd  this 
hall  to  be  crcdted,  he  gave  orders  that  it  fhould  be  all 
over  enriched  with  the  fined  work  formed  of  jewels  in- 
laid :  but  when  the  men  had  made  the  trial  on  fome  co- 
lumns to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  they  found  it 
would  be  impoflible  to  find  a  number  of  jewels  fufficient 
to  execute  fo  grand  a  defign,  and  that  the  expence  would 
be  immenfe  ;  ihe  Mogul  was  therefore  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  projeiSl,  and  to  be  contented  with  painting  it  witli 
did'erent  flowers. 

In  the  midd  of  this  hall,  oppofite  to  the  wall  which 
looks  into  the  court,  is  a  kind  of  alcove,  and  there  the 
throne  on  which  the  king  gives  audience  is  erecSled  : 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  orientals,  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  fmall  bod  V/Jth  three  feet  ;  but  its  magnificence 
could  not  be  believed,  were  it  not  aiteded  by  the  mod 
credible  witneflls.  Tliis  bed  is  adorned  with  four  co- 
lumns, a  canopy,  a  head -board,  a  bolder,  and  a  coun- 
terpane :  one  would  imagine  that  Sha  Jchan,  who  cauf- 
ed  it  to  be  made,  was  rtfohed  to  exhaud  upon  it  all 
the  riches  of  his  kingdom.     It  (bines  with  gold,   filvec, 
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^meralds,  diamonds,  and  rubies,  which  have  been  dif- 
tufed  over  it  with  great  profulion.  The  canopy  is  fo 
covered  with  them,  that  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  are 
dazzled  ;  its  fringe  is  compofed  of  gold  and  pearls  ;  the 
columns  which  fupport  it  are  equally  covered  with  them. 
The  furniture  of  the  bed  with  the  counterpane  which  the 
prince  has  over  him,  are  embroidered  with  gold  and 
pearls ;  and  the  feet  on  which  the  bed  (lands,  are  no  lefs 
adorned  than  the  columns  ;  to  each  of  thefe  laft  are  fixed 
the  Mogul's  buckler,  fabre,  bow,  quiver,  arrows,  and 
other  arms. 

At  a  fmall  diflance  from  the  hall  of  the  divan  are  the 
great  ftables,  which  are' always  full  of  the  lineft  horfes, 
in  which  the  Mogul  ufually  takes  great  delight;  thefe 
are  brought  from  Arabia,  Perlia,  and  Tartary  at  a 
great  expence.  Before  every  ftable-door  is  hung  a  kind 
of  mat  made  of  reeds,  and  bound  together  with  filk 
twilled  in  the  form  of  flowers.  Thefe  are  intended  to 
prevent  the  flies  from  entering :  but  they  are  not  fatis- 
tied  with  this  precaution  ;  every  horfe  has  two  grooms, 
who  relieve  one  another,  and  fan  them  continually.  All 
the  day  they  have  carpets  over  them,  and  at  night  they 
lie  upon  a  litter  made  of  their  own  dung  dried  in  the 
fun,  and  well  pounded. 

The  other  public  buildings  in  this  city  are  a  great 
mofque,  which  has  feveral  fine  marble  domes  ;  and  a  no- 
ble caravanfera,  built  by  a  Mogul  princefs  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  rtrangers. 

It  is  neceffary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  account 
we  have  here  given  of  the  fplendor  of  the  divan,  was 
written  before  the  city  was  plundered  of  its  jewels  and 
treafures  by  Nadir  Sha,  and  before  the  late  revolutions 
in  that  city,  which  have  ferved  to  reduce  that  capital  from 
its  antient  grandeur,  and  to  weaken  the  ftrength  of  the 
Mogul. 

The  Pattans,  a  race  of  northern  people  who  inhabit 
the  mountains  of  Candahar,  though  Mahometans,  are 
no  lefs  enemies  to  the  Moorifh  government,  than  the 
Morattas,  or  other  Indian  Gentoos.  They  were  always 
efleemed  good  foldiers,  and  are  now  conlidered  as  the 
very  beft  infantry  in  the  whole  empire.  This  warlike 
nation  rendered  themfelves  formidable  to  Nadir  Sha  in 
their  march  j  and  after  that  conqueror  had  left  the  Mo- 
gul empire  in  the  weak  and  indefenfible  ftate  to  which 
he  had  reduced  it,  they  invaded  that  country,  on  a  fup- 
pofition  that  it  was  then  in  too  low  a  condition  to  be 
able  to  refift  the  force  which  he  then  thought  fie  to  bring 
againfl  it. 

The  emperor  being  apprifed  of  their  march,  aflem- 
bled  his  council,  and  fitting  on  his  throne  furrounded 
by  his  generals  and  twenty-two  principal  omrahs,  held 
in  his  hands  a  betel,  which,  according  to  the  cuflom  of 
the  countiv,  he  offered  to  that  chief  who  would  imme- 
diately engage  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
repulie  the  enemies  of  his  country.  But  fo  univerfal 
was  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  his  courtiers,  that 
not  one  of  them  advanced  to  take  the  betel  as  a  pledge 
of  their  fidelity;  which  the  young  prince,  who  was  then 
about  eighteen,  obferving  with  extreme  concern,  pre- 
sented himfelf  before  his  father,  earneftiy  intreating  chat 
he  might  be  permitted  to  receive  it. 

His  farther,  refufmg  his  requeft,  told  him,  that  it  was 
not  proper  for  the  heir  of  the  empire  to  expofe  himfelf 
in  fo  dangerous  an  enterprize,  while  there  were  fo  many 
experienced  generals  more  fit  for  that  fervice.  The  om- 
rahs, on  the  other  hand,  all  maintained,  that  as  his  fon 
had  offered  to  take  the  betel,  he  alone  fhould  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  the  troops;  and  joining  their  felicitati- 
ons with  thofe  of  the  prince,  at  length  prevailed  on  the 
emperor,  who  immediately  gave  orders  for  railing  three 
hundred  thoufand  men. 

The  omrahs,  exafperated  at  the  prince's  boldnefs,  on 
their  withdrawing  from  court,  entered  into  a  confpiracy, 
and  gaining  the  chiefs  of  the  feveral  bodies  of  which  this 
army,  fo  haftily  alTemblcd,  was  compofed,  concerted  with 
them  the  means  of  betraying  the  prince;  but  the  young 
hero  being  informed  of  the  plot  laid  againft  his  life,  had 
the  addrefs,  a  little  before  he  engaged  the  Pattans,  to 
fecure  the  perfons  of  thofe  treacherous  commanders ; 
and  then  attacking  the  enemy,  gained  a  complete  vi£lo- 
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ry,    and  obliged  thetn  to  quit  the  country  bv  a  precipi- 
tate flight. 

While  the  brave  prince  was  thus  glorioufly  deli- 
vering his  country  from  the  Pattans,  the  cojifpirators 
in  the  capital  caufed  it  to  be  reported,  that  he  was 
fallen  in  battle  ;  and  entering  the  palace,  feized  on  the 
emperor  and  ftranglcd  him,  and  then  gave  out  that  he 
had  poifoned  himfelf  in  a  fit  of  defpair,  occafioned  by 
his  fon's  death,  and  the  lofs  of  the  battle.  The  hor- 
rible aflaflination  reached  the  ears  of  the  prince,  who 
was  now  returning  in  triumph  to  Delli;  and  being  fen- 
fible  of  the  danger  that  threatened  his  own  life  from  I'o 
formidable  a  coni'piracy,  he  adopted  the  ftratagcm  which 
his  grandfather  Aurengzebe  pradlifed  on  another  occa- 
fion.  Pretending  to  btlieve  that  his  father  died  a  na- 
tural death,  he  appeared  inconfolable  for  the  lofs  of 
his  father,  and  tearing  off  his  garments,  took  the  ha- 
bit of  a  fakir,  publickly  declaring  that  he  renounced 
the  world,  and  would  never  more  concern  himfelf  in 
the  government.  A  court  of  juftice  for  ftate  criminals 
is  a  thing  unheard  of  in  thefe  lawlefs  governments,  and 
the  only  way  of  punilhing  a  traitor  is  by  turning  againft 
him  his  own  adts  of  treachery  and  deceit. 

The  prince  adted  his  part  fo  perfectly  as  to  deceive 
the  confpirators,  who  went  out  to  meet  him  with  af- 
iurances  of  their  readinefs  to  acknowledge  him  for  their 
lord  and  king  ;  and  in  return  he  declared  his  intentions 
to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  the  crown,  and  even  to  retire 
horn  the  world  ;  and  telling  them,  that  as  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  fo  extenfive  an  empire  fhould  not  be  deftitute  of 
a  head,  he  entreated  their  afliftance  to  direfl  him  in  the 
choice  of  an  emperor,  defiring  them  to  affemble  that 
evening  in  his  palace  to  deliberate  on  this  important  af- 
fair. The  om.-ahs  retired,  flattering  themfelves  that 
they  had  now  obtained  an  opportunity  of  fetting  up  a 
creature  of  their  own ;  while  Amet  Sha,  for  that  was 
the  young  emperor's  name,  entered  the  royal  palace, 
and  placed  a  number  of  trufty  perfons  on  each  fide  of 
the  doors  of  the  feveral  avenues  which  lead  to  the  in- 
ner court. 

The  entrance  to  the  apartments  of  the  princes  of  the 
Eaft  is  difpofed  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  irruption  of 
alTaflins,  there  being  no  approaching  the  prefence-cham- 
ber  but  through  long  oblique  paflages,  in  which,  at  pro- 
per intervals,  are  recefles  for  the  porting  of  guards;  a 
contrivance  that  at  once  fecures  the  monarch  from  the 
attempts  of  the  moft  determined  villains,  and  at  the 
fame  time  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  executing  his 
purpofes  on  thofe  who  have  incurred  his  difpleafure. 

Every  thing  being  thus  difpofed  for  the  reception  of 
the  omrahs,  each  as  they  arrived  were  introduced  to 
thefe  fatal  avenues  ;  and  as  they  (looped  to  pafs  the  cur- 
tains, which  are  generally  kept  lowered,  were  feized  by 
the  guards,  and  immediately  received  the  juft  reward  of 
their  crimes.  Thus  the  Mogul  Amet  Sha  eftablifhed 
himfelf  in  the  quiet  polTelTion  of  the  throne,  by  tri- 
umphing at  once  over  his  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  the  peace  of  Delli  was  more 
fatally  difturbed  ;  for  the  Pattan  chief  foon  after  aflem- 
bled  a  much  more  formidable  army,  and  entering  Delli, 
gave  up  that  city  to  be  plundered  three  days  by  his 
foldiers.  In  the  mean  time  he  feized  upon  the  royal 
treafury,  and  obliged  the  colledlors  of  the  public  reve- 
nues to  account  to  him  for  all  they  had  received.  He 
then  marched  home,  being  fuppofed  to  have  taken  away 
more  riches,  except  jewels,  than  Nadir  Sha  cariied  out 
of  the  country.  He  however,  then  made  no  revolu- 
tion, nor  any  alteration  in  the  government  of  Indoftan  ; 
but  when  he  returned  to  Labor,  he  drew  a  line  from 
north  to  louth,  claiming  a  vaft  extent  of  country  to  the 
weft  of  that  line,  which  was  at  leaft  nominally  depen- 
dent on  the  empire  of  Indoftan ;  and  leaving  his  fon 
Timur  there  as  governor  of  his  new  dominions,  gave 
at  that  time  no  farther  difturbance  to  Indoftan. 

Since  this  time  feveral  revolutions  have  happened  at 
Delli,  and  in  1757  this  Timur  was  feated  on  the 
throne,  and  the  empire  of  Mo^ul  became  fubjedl  to 
the  Pattans. 

We    fhall    now   take  a  view  of   the    moft   confiJer- 

able   countries   and   cities   of  India,    either   diftinguifh- 
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ed  by  peculiar  advantages,  or  by  their  containing  Eu-, 
ropean  fettlements,  which  (hall  be  defcribed,  and  fomel 
account  be  given  of  the  military  operations  in  each. 

SECT.    XXI. 

Of  the  Province  of  Bengal^  and  of  the  Faifories  of  Fcrt  TVtl- 
liam  at  Calcutta,  and  thofe  oj  Chandenagore  and  HugUy  or 
Ouglia,  with  a  remarkable  Injlance  of  the  Strength  of  the 
Opium  on  the  Banks  of  the  Ganges.  Of  the  Towns  of 
Saumelpour,  Daca,  Chaligan,  and  Patna, 

lENGA  L  is  well  known  by  giving  its  name  to  tbe 
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)  greateft  gulf  in  Afia,  which  feparates  the  two  pen- 
inlulas  of  the  Indies.  This  kingdom,  which  is  Gtuated 
at  the  north-weft  extremity  of  the  gulf,  is  near  two 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  is  ef- 
teemed  the  moft  fertile  country  of  the  Indies  in  fugar, 
filk,  fruits,  pepper,  opium,  rice,  falt-petre,  gum-lack, 
and  civet,  with  all  which  commodities  it  furnifhes  the 
moft  diftant  provinces.  The  country  is  interfecled  by 
numerous  ftreams,  which  ferve  to  water  it,  and  to  faci- 
litate the  tranfporting  of  mercantile  goods.  Their  banks 
are  covered  with  towns  and  villages  extremely  wsU  peo- 
pled, and  with  great  fields  of  rice,  fugar,  and  wheat, 
much  larger  than  that  of  Europe.  It  is  ufually  com- 
pared to  Egypt  for  its  fertility,  the  river  Ganges  here  di- 
viding itfelf  into  feveral  branches,  and  annually  over- 
flowing the  country  as  the  Nile  does  Egypt. 

The  fineft  canes  brought  to  Europe  come  from  this 
kingdom,  and  a  fmal!  fort  of  canes  grow  here  much  more 
fupple  than  oziers ;  thefe  the  inhabitants  work  into  vef- 
fels  in  fo  clofe  a  manner,  that  having  glazed  them  on 
the  infide,  they  are  able  to  contain  all  kind  of  liquors 
as  fecurely  as  glafs  or  filver.  An  herb  is  alfo  gathered 
in  this  country,  which  fends  up  firft  a  pretty  high  ftem 
of  the  thicknefs  of  ones  finger,  afterwards  leaves,  and 
on  the  top  of  all  a  large  bud  like  a  tuft.  The  Indians 
fpin  it  and  make  it  into  tapeftry  and  very  beautiful  fluffs, 
upon  which  they  reprefcnt  all  forts  of  figures. 

Fort  William  is  a  factory  belonging  to  the  Englifh 
Eaft  India  Company,  feated  up  the  river  Huglcy,  the 
moft  wefterley  branch  of  the  river  Ganges,  and  received 
its  name  from  king  William  III.  who  came  to  the  throne 
juft  about  the  time  when  it  was  built.  It  was  firft 
ere<fled  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  tetragon  of  brick  and 
mortar,  and  the  town  is  built  without  the  Icaft  order, 
becaufe  every  one  built  a  houfe  where  he  liked  beft,  and 
as  moft  fuited  his  own  convenience.  About  fifty  yards 
from  the  fort  ftands  the  church,  which  was  erefted  by 
the  contribution  of  the  .merchants  who  refided  there, 
and  of  the  fea-faring  people  who  traded  to  that  place. 
The  governor's  houfe  is  within  the  fort,  and  is  as  re. 
gular  a  piece  of  architefture  as  is  to  be  feen  of  the  kind 
in  India.  Here  are  alfo  convenient  lodgings  both  for  the 
fadors  and  writers,  ftore-houfes  for  the  company's  goods, 
magazines  for  ammunition,  and  an  ho(pital.  1  he 
company  have  a  garden  and  fifti-pond  for  the  ufe  of  the 
governor's  kitchen  ;  and  moft  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
make  any  tolerable  figure,  have  the  fame  advantages. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  river  are  docks  for  repairing  the 
Ihip's  bottoms,  and  a  garden  belonging  to  the  Arme- 
nians. 

The  warrifon  generally  confifts  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred foldiers,  who  are  ufually  employed  in  conveying 
the  company's  fleet  from  Patna  with  their  falt-petre, 
piece-goods,  raw-filk,  and  opium. 

All  forts  of  provifions  arc  extremely  cheap  and  very 
gooJ,  and  cloathing  may  be  purchafed  for  a  trifle.  The 
town  is  named  Calcutta,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  aldermen. 

The  place  is  efteemed  very  unhealthy  on  account  of 
there  being  a  fak-water  lake  three  miles  to  tbe  north- 
caft,  which  overflowing  in  September  and  October  vaft 
numbers  of  fifli  are  left  dry,  when  the  floods  retire,  and 
infeiSt  the  air  by  their  putrefaftion.  Another  inconve- 
nience is  the  houfes  fronting  the  afternoon's  fun,  which 
renders  the  ftreets,  both  above  and  below  the  fort,  fo 
hot  as  to  be  almoft  infupportable. 

In  the  year  1757  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  being  irritated 
by  fome  tranfadions  of  the  company,  levied  a  numerous 


army  and  inverted  Calcutta,  which  was  then  in  no  pof- 
ture  of  defence.  The  governor,  intimidated  by  tbe 
number  and  power  of  the  enemy,  deferted  the  fort,  and, 
with  feveral  of  the  principal  perfons  in  the  fettlenient, 
went  on  board  a  £hip  in  the  river,  taking  with  them 
their  moft  valuable  effects,  and  the  company's  books. 
Mr.  Holwell,  the  fecond  in  command,  defended  the 
place ;  and,  by  the  aQlftance  of  a  few  brave  officers  and 
a  feeble  garrifon,  repulfed  feveral  attacks  of  the  enemy 
with  great  intrepidity  ;  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  fub- 
mit,  after  he  had  received  the  promife  of  the  fuba,  or 
viceroy,  that  no  injury  fhould  be  done  to  any  of  the 
garrifon.  But,  notwithftanaing  this  promife,  he  no 
fooner  entered  the  fort,  than  the  garrifon  and  inhabi- 
tants, confifting  of  one  hundred  and  forty-fix  perfons, 
were  driven  into  a  place  about  eighteen  feet  fquare, 
called  The  Black-hole  prifcn  :  there  they  were  cruelly 
confined  during  the  whole  night,  and  deprived  of  the 
frefh  air  in  a  very  fultry  climate  ;  by  which  means  only 
twenty-three  furvived  ;  for  all  the  reft  periftied  in  a  moft 
dreadful  manner  by  a  lingering  fuftocation,  in  which 
they  experienced  all  the  miferies  of  extreme  heat  and 
thirft. 

However,  on  the  thirty-firft  of  January  following  ad- 
miral Watfon  and  colonel  Clive  appeared  with  two 
fliips  before  the  town  of  Calcutta,  to  revenge  the  tra- 
gedy a6ted  upon  their  countrymen,  and  were  received 
by  a  brilk  fire  from  the  batteries  :  but  they  foon  filenced 
the  enemy's  guns,  and  in  lefs  than  two  hours  the  place 
and  fort  were  abandoned  ;  for  colonel  Clive  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  in\  eftcd  the  town,  and  by  the  vigour  of  his 
attack  greatly  contributed  to  its  fudden  reducTlion.  A 
itvf  days  after  they  reduced  Hugley,  and  the  Nabob's 
ftore-houfes  of  fair,  and  vaft  quantities  of  provifions  foe 
the  fupport  of  his  army,  were  burnt. 

The  viceroy,  now  more  than  ever  incenfed  againft  the 
Englift),  rclolved  to  take  ample  revenge  for  bis  late 
difgraces.  He  marched  towards  Calcutta,  and  encamp- 
ed about  a  mile  from  the  town;  when  colonel  Clive 
applying  to  the  admiral  for  a  reinforcement,  obtained 
fix  hundred  men,  and  then  drawing  out  his  forces,  ad- 
vanced in  three  columns  towards  the  enemy.  He  be- 
gan the  attack  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  viceroy,  after 
a  feeble  refiftance  retreated  with  the  lofs  of  a  tboufand 
men  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prifoners. 

Chandenagore,  a  French  fettlement  higher  up  the 
river  than  Calcutta,  and  the  molt  confiderable  p!ac« 
poflefied  by  that  nation  in  the  b.iy  of  Bengal,  is  ftrongly 
fortified  and  cncompaffcd  by  a  wall ;  but  was  belieged 
and  taken  by  the  admirals  Watfon  and  Pocock,  uho 
battered  it  with  their  (hips,  while  colonel  Clive  made  his 
approaches  on  tbe  land-fide  ;  and  taking  poffeflion  of  the 
place,  they  found  that  the  garrifon  confifted  of  five 
hundred  Europeans  and  twelve  hundred  Indians,  and 
that  the  fortrefs  was  defended  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  pieces  of  cannon  and  three  mortars. 

Fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Calcutta  is  Huglcy,  or 
Ouglia,  where  the  Englifli  once  had  a  fadory,  which 
they  afterwards  removed  to  Calcutta.  This  town  is 
feated  on  the  moft  wefterly  branch  of  the  river  Ganges, 
and  is  of  confiderable  extent,  it  reaching  above  two 
miles  along  the  fides  of  the  river,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
fiderable trade  in  all  the  commodities  of  Bengal.  It  an- 
nually affords  rich  cargoes  for  fifty  or  fix ty  (nips,  befidcs 
what  is  carried  in  carriages  to  the  neighbouring  town*. 
Salt-petre  is  brought  hither  from  Patna  in  vefiels  of  a- 
bouttwo  hundred  tons  burthen. 

The  ftreets  are  wide  but  not  paved.  They  are  full 
of  rich  ware-houfes  and  (hops  of  all  forts  of  India  goods, 
cfpccially  filks,  fine  cloth,  and  fluffs.  The  beft  opium 
in  the  world  is  faid  to  come  from  this  town,  which,  at 
Icaft,  carries  on  the  greateft  trade  in  this  commodity, 
it  being  exported  from  thence  all  over  India. 

The  foil  of  the  Ganges  is  efteemed  the  moft  proper 
for  producing  the  ftrongcft  fort  of  this  drug;  in  proof 
of  which  Mr.  Grofc  mentions  a  remarkable  iiiftance: 
a  Nabob  of  thole  parts  having  invited  an  Englilh  fa£lcry 
to  an  entertainment,  a  young  gentleman,  a  vviiier  in  the 
company's  fervice,  fauntcring  about  the  garden  pluckid 
'a  poppy,  and  fucked  the  head  of  it,  probably  apprehend- 
Ino    no  other  danger  from  i:  than  is   to  be  found   fro.Ti 
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thofe  plants  in  England.  But  he  foon  fell  into  a  pro- 
found  fleep,  of  which  the  Nabob  being  informed,  eager- 
ly enquired,  with  much  concern,  of  the  particular  bed 
out  of  which  the  poppy  was  gathered  ;  and  being  told, 
he,  with  ftrbng  exprcllions  of  forrow,  apologized  for 
his  hav'inp-  fuppofed  that  the  nature  of  poppies  was  too 
well  known  to  require  any  warning,  especially  as  the 
tafte  was  far  from  being  tempting;  but  that  the  fort 
which  the  Englifli  gentleman  was  fo  unfortunate  to  pitch 
upon  admitted  of  no  human  remedy,  and  nothing  could 
fave  him  :  this  was  really  the  cafe,  for  that  flcep  was 
his  laft. 

There  are  abundance  of  Moorifh  merchants,  who 
carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  here,  and  have  five  pagodas 
in  the  great  market-place. 

The  Dutch  have  alfo  a  faftory  here  built  in  an  open 
place,  about  a  mufquet  ftiot  from  the  river.  It  refem- 
bles  a  caflle,  being  encompaffed  with  deep  ditches  full 
of  water  ;  and  alio  defended  by  high  ftone  walls  and  by 
baftions,  being  faced  with  ftone,  and  mounted  with 
cannon.  Their  great  warehoufes  are  alfo  ftone,  and  their 
apartments  for  the  officers  and  merchants  are  fpacious 
and  convenient. 

Saumelpour,  fituated  in  the  fame  kingdom  about  thirty 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Ouglia,  is  famous  for  the  fine 
diamonds,  which  are  not  found,  as  in  other  places,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  fands  of  the  river 
Gauel.  They  begin  their  fcarch  at  the  town  of  Saumel- 
pour, and  carry  it  up  to  the  mountains  whence  the 
Gauel  has  its  fource  ;  a  fpace  of  about  fifty  leagues.  In 
this  work  eight  or  ten  thoufand  perfons  are  employed. 
From  thence  come  thofe  fine  fmall  diamonds  called  ge- 
nuine fparks  :  but  ftoncs  above  a  certain  fize  are  feldom 
found.  This  is  faid  to  be  a  large  town  ;  but  the  houfes 
are  chiefly  built  of  earth,  and  covered  with  branches  of 
cocoa-trees. 

Daca,  the  largefl  city  in  Bengal,  lies  upon  the  fame 
tranch  cf  the  Ganges,  in  twenty-four  degrees  north 
latitude,  and  from  thence  come  the  beft  and  fineft  Indian 
embroideries  in  gold,  filver,  or  filk.  Provifions  of  all 
forts  are  very  plentiful,  and  exceeding  cheap. 

Chaligan  is  fituated  in  twenty-three  degrees  north 
latitude,  near  the  mouth  of  the  moft  eafteily  branch  of 
the  Ganges,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  Here  the  Por- 
tuguefe  formerly  erected  a  kind  of  fovereignty,  and  afiTo- 
ciating  with  the  pirates  and  banditti  of  all  nations,  owiied 
no  fubje£lion  either  to  their  own  princ;  or  to  the  prince 
of  the  country,  but  committed  daily  robberies  both  by 
fea  and  land,  and  Co  interrupted  all  commerce,  that  one 
of  the  late  Moguls  found  it  necelTary  to  fend  an  army 
againft  them,  and  to  extirpate  that  peft  of  fociety.  The 
town  is  now  a  poor  place,  and  has  but  few  cotton  ma. 
rufa£lures  ;  but  it  affords  the  beft  timber  for  building 
of  any  place  about  it.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  fo 
afraid  of  each  other  as  to  go  continually  armed. 

Patna,  the  capital  of  the  tciiitory  of  the  fame  name, 
is  fituated  in  a  pleafant  and  fruitful  country,  and  is  faid 
to  be  fix  miles  in  length,  and  one  of  the  lam-eft  cities  in 
India.  Air.  Hamilton  fays  'tis  the  feat  of  the  viceroy  of 
Bengal,  who  refides  in  the  highcft  part  of  the  town  ; 
and  obferves,  that  the  place  is  the  more  extenfive,  as  the 
houfes,  which  are  only  of  cane,  are  ereded  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  each  other.  The  Englifli  and  Dutch  have 
factories  here  for  lalt-petre  and  raw-filk. 
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O/Golonda,  -with  an  Jccount  of  the  DtamorJ  Mines  of  that 
Province.,  and  of  the  FuBorics  fituated  on  its  CoaJ},  par- 
ticularly   Fizagafatam,    Mafulipatan,    and  o.ber   of  Icfs 

Note. 

THE  kingdom  of  Golconda  extends  two  hundred 
and  fixty  miles  along  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  is 
about  two  hundred  miles  where  broadeft  from  eaft  to 
weft.  The  country  has  neither  mines  of  gold,  filver, 
or  copper  ;  it  has,  however,  many  of  fait  and  fine  iron  ; 
but  is  moll  remarkable  on  account  of  its  diamond  mines, 
which  have  rendered  it  very  famou;. 


The  diamond  mines  are  generally  adjacent  to  the 
rocky  hills  and  mountains  whjch  iun  through  the 
country,  and  it  is  fuppolld  that  they  are  to  be  found 
in  all  thefe  mountains.  In  fome  of  thefe  mines  the 
diamonds  are  found  fcattcred  in  the  earth  within  two  or 
three  fathoms  of  the  furface,  and  in  others  they  arc  found 
in  a  mineral  in  the  body  of  the  rocks  forty  or  fifty 
fathoms  deep.  They  here  dig  five  or  fix  feet  into  the 
rock,  and  then  foftening  the  ftone  by  fire,  proceed  till 
they  find  the  vein,  which  often  runs  two  or  three  fur- 
longs under  the  rock.  All  the  earth  is  brought  out,  and 
being  carefully  fearched,  affords  Ifones  of  various  fliapes 
and  of  a  good  water.  The  earth  in  which  they  are 
found  is  of  a  yellowifli  and  fometimes  of  a  reddilh 
colour,  which  frequently  adheres  to  the  diamond  with 
fo  firong  a  cruft,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  off. 

In  order  to  find  the  diamonds  the  workmen  form  a 
ciftern,  made  of  a  kind  of  clay,  with  a  fmall  vent  on 
one  fide  a  little  above  the  bottom  ;  into  this  they  put 
a  plug,  then  throwing  into  the  ciftern  the  earth  they 
have  dug,  pour  in  w.-iter  to  diffolve  it.  They  then  break 
the  clods,  and  ftir  the  wet  earth  in  the  ciftern,  the 
lighter  part  of  which  is  carried  off  in  mud  when  the 
vent-hole  is  opened  to  let  out  the  water.  Thus  they 
continue  wafhing  till  what  is  in  the  ciftern  is  pretty 
clean  ;  and  then  :n  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  fun 
fhines  bright,  carefully  look  over  all  the  fand,  at  which 
they  are  fo  expert,  that  the  fmalleft  ftone  cannot  efcape 
them  ;  for  the  brightnefs  of  the  fun  being  reflc<fled 
by  the  diamonds  aflilts  them  in  the  fearch  ;  and  if  a 
cloud  was  to  intervene,  they  would  be  apt  to  overlook 
them. 

The  undertakers  watch  the  labourers  very  narrowly, 
left  they  fl:ould  conceal  what  they  find  ;  and  take  great 
care  that  the  labourers  expofe  to  view  no  ftone  of  a  larger 
fize  than  common,  which  if  tfte  governor  fiiould  hear  of 
he  would  caufe  it  to  be  feized  ;  for  the  governors  of  the 
mines  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  adventurers, 
that  all  the  ftones  they  find  under  a  pagoda  weitrht  are 
to  be  their  own  ;  but  the  large  ones  above  that  weight  be- 
long to  the  king.  A  pagoda  is  nine  mungelleens,  and  the 
mungelleen  is  five  grains  three-fifths. 

Thefe  governors  generally  ufe  the  adventurers  and 
miners  very  tyrannically  ;  and  by  their  extortions,  and 
the  taxes  they  oblige  them  to  pay,  keep  them  poor  ;  at 
leaft  they  are  obliged  to  appear  fo,  to  avoid  their  impo- 
fitions;  and  therefore  both  the  merchant  and  the  miner 
generally  go  naked,  with  only  a  cloth  about  their  wai/f, 
and  a  turban  on  their  heads.  This  only  relates  to  Gol- 
conda ;  for  in  Vifiapour  they  are  faid  to  be  kindly  treat- 
ed and  permitted  to  enjoy  their  own  ;  fo  that  when  they 
find  in  the  mines  of  Golconda  a  larger  ftone  than  ordi- 
nary, they  run  away  with  it,  and  rem.ove  with  their  fami- 
lies to  Vifiapour. 

This  trade  is  aimoft  entirely  engroffed  by  the  Ban- 
yans of  Guzurat  ;  and  the  workmen  in  mines,  as  well  as 
their  employers,  are  for  the  moft  part  Gentoos. 

The  kingdom  of  Golconda,  whofe  principal  harbour 
is  Mafulipatan,  extends  from  the  gulph  of  Beniml  to 
the  kingdom  of  Vifiapour,  and  from  north  to  louih  is 
contained  between  thofe  of  Berar  and  Carnatc.  It  was 
antiently  part  of  a  vaft  empire,  the  fovcreign  of  which  was 
called  the  emperor  of  Bifnagar,  and  contained  almoft  all 
the  peninfula  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Orixa  to 
Cape  Comorin.  The  Pattans,  a  nation  of  northern  Tar- 
tars, deprived  him  of  part  of  his  dominions  ;  another  part 
was  taken  from  him  by  the  Mogul  princes,  who  had  ad- 
vanced farther  and  farther  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  the  ge- 
nerals of  this  unfortunate  prince,  after  betraying  him,  di- 
vided the  reft  of  his  dominions  among  themfelves.  From 
them  the  kingdoms  of  Decan,  Vifiapour,  and  Carnjte 
had  their  beginning,  about  two  centuries  ago.  The  pre- 
fent  Nabob,  or  prince,  is  of  the  Mahometan  relioion,  as 
are  a  great  part  of  his  fubjecSts,  and  is  tributary  to  the 
Great  Mogul. 

The  city  of  Golconda,  which  gives  name  to  the  king- 
dom, is  now  two  leagues  in  circuit.  Its  walls  are  builc 
of  hewn-ftone  three  feet  fquare,  and  furrounded  with 
deep  ditches.     It  has  feveral   fuperb  mofques,  in  which 
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On  tills  coaft  ftands  Vizagapatam,  an  Englifh  fac- 
tory, with  eighteen  carriage  guns  mounted  on  its  ram- 
parts. The  country  round  it  affords  fine  and  ordinary 
cotton  cloths,  and  the  beft  dureas  or  muflins  of  all  In- 
dia. But  in  the  year  1709  the  Nabob  of  Chikacul  levitd 
war  upon  this  fadlory,  becaufe  their  former  chief  had 
borrowed  money  of  him  on  the  company's  feal  ;  and 
afterwards  dying,  his  fucceflbr  refufed  to  pay  it.  The 
Nibob  applied  to  the  governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  but 
with  no  better  fuccefs.  He  therefore  marched  agamft 
Vizagapatam  ;  but  the  war  being  drawn  to  a  confiderable 
length,  grew  burthcnfome  to  the  company,  and  they 
at  laft  compromifed  the  affair,  and  paid  the  Nabob  a 
fum  almoft  equal  to  what  he  demanded. 

Mafulipatan  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Na- 
gundi,  which  parts  the  provinces  of  Golconda  and  Bif- 
nagar  in  eighty-one  degrees  forty  minutes  e.dt  longitude 
from  London,  and  in  fixteen  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude.  In  the  latter  part  ot  the  laft  century  this 
was  eftecmed  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  towns  in  India, 
and  one  of  the  moft  profitable  faiStories  belonging  to  the 
Englifti  ;  though  not  only  they,  but  the  Dutch,  Danes, 
and  Portuguefe,  had  fadorics  here,  it  being  at  that  time 
the  greateft  place  of  trade  for  calicoes,  indigo,  diamonds, 
and  other  precious  ftones.  But  notwithftanding  its  great 
trade  the  city  is  ill  built,  though  very  populous. 

What  is  related  of  the  heats  felt  in  this  city,  appears 
almoft  incredible.  It  is  faid  annually  in  the  month  of 
May  the  weft  wind  blows  during  feven  or  eight  hours 
in  a  day,  the  heat  of  which  exceeds  that  of  the  fcorch- 
ing  rays  of  the  fun,  and  refembles  that  felt  on  ap- 
proaching a  houfe  in  flames.  Though  their  chambers 
are  clofely  fhut  up,  the  wood  of  the  chairs,  tables,  and 
wainfcot  is  fo  heated,  that  people  are  obliged  continu- 
ally to  throw  water  upon  them  ;  but  the  rains  which 
foon  after  fall  plentifully,  refrefti  the  air,  and  lay  the 
whole  country  under  water  ;  and  the  inhabitants  receive 
the  fame  benefit  from  it,  that  the  Egyptians  do  from 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  for  they  fow  their  land 
thus  prepared  wi;h  rice  and  other  grain,  without  cxpeiSt- 
ing  any  more  rain  for  eight  months,  in  all  which  time 
.  the  trees  are  green,  and  alternately  loaded  with  ripe 
fruits. 

The  city  is  encompaffcd  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  to- 
wards the  land-fide  is  a  deep  morafs,  fometimes  over- 
flowed by  the  fea  ;  and  over  it  is  a  wooden  bridge 
half  a  league  in  length,  on  breaking  of  which  the  town 
was  fuppofed  to  be  fecure  from  invaders  ;  but  in  the  year 
1759,  when  it  was  in  the  pofl'cinon  of  the  French,  it 
was  bcfieged  by  the  Englifti,  commanded  by  colonel 
Forde.  Our  troops  were  employed  in  making  the  ne- 
cefTary  approaches  from  the  feventh  of  March  to  the 
feventh  of  April,  when  finding  their  ammunition  almoft 
fpent,  and  fcvcral  breaches  made  in  the  wall,  a  party  of 
the  troups  crofled  the  morafs,  and  took  the  town  by 
ftorm,  when  the  m.irquis  dc  Conflans  afking  quarter  for 
the  garrifoi),  it  was  granted  :  the  En^hfti  lound  in  the 
place  one  luindred  and  fifty  pieces  ot  cannon,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  ammunition. 

About  thirty  miles  to  the  fouth-wcft  of  Mafulipatan, 
ftands  the  town  of  Pcttipoly,  where  the  Engliih  have  a 
fmall  fa(5lory.  About  a  hundred  miles  farther  fouth  is 
Coletorc,  where  the  Englifh  have  another  fmall  fad;ory  ; 
and  about  a  day's  fail  faither  to  the  fouth  is  Palicate,  or 
Pullicat,  which  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
fame  name,  about  twenty-three  miles  from  Madrafs. 
This  place  has  been  in  the  poftcflion  of  the  Dutch  up- 
wards of  an  hundred  years,  and  was  one  of  their  firft  fct- 
tlements  on  the  continent  of  India. 


SECT.     XXIII. 

Of  Madrafs^  or  Fori  St.  George,  the  Capital  of  the  Englijh 
Ccirpany'i  Sttllimmti  in  the  Eaji-liJics. 

MADRASS,  or  Fort  St.  George,  the  capital  of  the 
Englifti  company's  dominions  in  the  Eaft-Indics, 
has  its  laft  mentioned  name  from  the  fort  in  that  City, 
and  is  fituated  in  thirteen  degrees  north  latitude,   and  in 
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eighty  degrees  eaft  longitude.  Tiius  it  is  near  four  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  London,  fo 
that  the  fun  vifits  them  about  lix  hours  before  he  rifes  in 
England,  and  fets  before  we  fit  down  to  dinner  ;  and 
there  is  io  little  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days,  that 
the  Englifti  always  reckon  it  to  be  fix  o'clock  at  fun- 
rifing  and  at  fun-fet. 

This  place  is  fituated  on  one  of  the  moft  Incommo- 
dious fpots  imaginable  ;  for  the  lea  beats  perpetually  with 
prodigious  violence  on  the  land  on  which  it  ftands  j  there 
is  no  frefti  water  within  a  mile  of  it :  in  the  rainy  fcafon 
it  is  fubjeft  to  inundations,  fiom  a  river  of  falt-water 
that  runs  behind  it;  and  the  fun  from  April  to  Septem. 
ber  is  exceeding  hot,  the  fea-breezes  alone  rendering  it 
habitable.  Various  reafons  are  given  for  thit  injudicious 
choice  of  a  fettlement ;  according  to  fome  accounts,  the 
perfon  entruflcd  by  the  company  about  the  beginning  of 
the  reit;n  of  king  Charles  II.  to  erect  a  fortiefs  on 
that  coaft,  made  choice  of  this  place  as  the  moft  proper 
to  ruin  tiie  trade  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlement  at 
St.  Thcm.is  ;  while  others  afierr,  that  his  only  motive 
was  to  be  near  a  miftrefs  he  had  at  the  Portuguefe  co- 
lony. It  is,  however,  certain,  that  there  were  feveral 
places  in  its  neighbourhood  free  from  moft  or  all  thefe 
inconveniences. 

However,  the  war  carried  on  by  the  company  at  Bom- 
bay and  Bengal  from  the  year  1685  to  1689,  againft  the 
fubje£ls  of  the  Alogul,  was  a  confiderable  advantage  to 
Madrafs  :  for  the  tranquility  that  reigned  there,  and  its 
vicinity  to  the  diamond  mines  of  Golconda,  where  good 
purchafes  are  frequently  to  be  made,  caufed  a  prodigious 
refort  of  Indian  merchants  to  this  place,  and  contributed 
to  render  it  populous  and  flourifliing. 

The  fi-rt  is  a  regular  fquare  extending  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  on  each  fide,  and  has  four  baftions  built  with 
what  is  there  called  iron  ftone,  from  its  being  of  the 
colour  of  unwrought  iron,  and  very  tough.  The  fort  is 
defended  by  no  ditch,  and  the  walls  are  arched  and  hol- 
lowed within.  It  has  two  gates,  one  of  which  opens  to 
the  eaft,  and  the  other  to  the  weft.  The  former,  which 
is  towards  the  fea,  is  but  fmall,  and  is  only  guarded  by 
a  file  of  mufketeers  ;  but  the  weftern  gate,  which  opens 
towards  the  land,  is  pretty  large,  and  defended  by  the 
main  guard,  the  foldicrs  belonging  to  it  lying  on  the 
right  and  left  under  the  wall,  which,  being  hollow,  an- 
fwcrs  the  purpofe  of  a  guard-houfe.  In  the  middle  of 
the  fort  is  the  governor's  houfe,  in  which  are  apartments 
for  the  company's  fervants  :  it  is  a  very  handfome  lofty 
building  of  fquare  ftone,  to  which  there  is  an  afcent  to 
the  firft  rooms  by  ten  or  twelve  fteps,  and  from  thence  a 
pair  of  ftairs  leads  to  the  council-chamber  and  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  governor. 

To  the  northward  of  the  fort  are  three  ft raight  hand- 
fome ftrects,  and  there  are  the  fame  number  to  the  fouth. 
The  buildings  are  of  brick,  and  the  houfes  of  one  ftory 
above  the  ground-floor;  they  have  flat  roofs,  covered 
with  a  plafter  made  of  fca-fhells,  which  no  rain  can  pe* 
netrate ;  and  being  fccured  with  battlements,  the  En- 
glifh take  the  frefti  air  upon  them  morning  and  evening. 
The  walls  of  thefe  houfes  are  very  thick,  and  the  rooms 
lofty ;  but  the  upper  floors  are  laid  with  bricks  inftead  of 
boards.  Thtfe  are  all  fituated  in  the  White -Town, 
which  is  inhabited  by  Europeans,  and  forms  an  oblong 
fquare  of  a  mile  in  length,  but  not  half  fo  much  in 
breadth,  and  aie  encompafTed  by  walls.  The  fort  ftands 
in  the  center  of  thefe  buildings,  and  faces  the  fea  on  one 
fide,  and  a  river  on  the  other. 

Oppofitc  to  the  weft  gate  of  the  fort  is  a  barrack,  or 
rather  a  long  room,  in  which  all  the  company's  foldiers 
are  obliged  to  lodge  when  off"  the  guard;  and  adjoining 
to  it,  on  the  north,  is  a  commodious  hofpital,  where 
care  is  taken  of  them  when  they  are  fick.  At  the  other 
end  rif  the  barrack  is  the  mint_,  where  the  company  coin 
bullion  brought  trom  Europe,  and  elfewhcre,  into  ru- 
pees ;  and  this  brings  them  a  confiderable  revenue.  They 
alfo  coin  gold  into  pagodas  of  different  denominations 
and  value. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  fort  is  the  Englifh  church, 
which  is  a  pretty  elegant  building  of  a  moderate  fize, 
and  has  a  handfome  altar-piece,  a  gallery  of  fine  carved 
wood  rcfcmbling  cedar,  and  an  organ,  with  which  they 
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falute  God  and  the  governor;  for  he  no  fooner  enters 
the  church  than  the  organ  ftrikes  up.  The  floor  is  of 
black  and  white  marble,  the  feats  regular  and  conve- 
nient, and  the  windows  Jarge  and  unglazed,  to  admit 
the  cooling  breezes,  for  otherwife  the  heat  would  be 
infupporti.ble,  as  the  people,  who  are  as  thinly  cloathed 
when  at  home  as  poffible,  always  come  to  church  in  the 
European  drcfs. 

The  church  has  ufually  a  (lock  of  three  or  four  thou- 
faiid  pounds,  which  is  put  out  to  intereft,  and  that  ap- 
plied to  the  repairs  of  the  church  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor;  but  thefe  are  generally  (o  few,  that  the  grcatell 
part  of  the  intereft  goes  to  increafe  the  principal ;  and 
as  there  is  a'.fo  an  addition  of  a  hundred  pounds  and  .up- 
wards annually  coUedled,  the  buildings  belonging  to 
the  church  arc  always  kept  in  good  repair  and  properly 
beautified. 

The  orphan  children  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  are 
frequently  committed  to  the  care  of  the  truftees  for  the 
church,  who  put  out  their  fortunes  to  intereft  at  fcven 
per  cent,  out  of  which  they  maintain  and  educate  them, 
and  reftore  the  principal  with  the  furplus  when  they 
come  of  age.  Where  there  is  no  will  made,  the  go- 
vernment takes  care  of  the  efFedls  of  the  inteftate  and 
reftores  them  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafcd  who  are 
intitlcd  to  them,  whether  they  refide  there  or  in  Eng- 
land. 

There  is  a  frce-fcbool,  where  children  are  taught  to 
read  and  write ;  and  a  public  library,  which  chiefly  con- 
fills  of  books  of  divinity. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  fort  ftands  the  Portuguefe 
church,  in  which  they  arc  indulged  the  free  exercife  of 
the  Romifh  religion.  Thefe  are  the  only  public  build- 
ings in  the  White  Town,  except  the  Town-houfe,  where 
the  mayor  and  his  brethren,  chofen  by  the  free  citizens, 
affemble,  and  a  court  of  juftice  is  held  for  civil  caufes. 

A  river  runs  clofe  to  the  buildings  on  the  weft  part  of 
the  town;  but  on  that  fide  there  is  no  wall,  and  only  a 
large  battery  which  commands  the  plain  beyond  the  river. 
On  the  eaft  is  a  flight  ftone  wall  pretty  high,  which  to 
the  fhipping  in  the  load  has  a  grand  appearance ;  but 
on  that  fide  there  is  little  occafion  for  any  fortification, 
the  fea  coming  up  clofe  to  the  town,  and  being  fo  very 
{hallow  that  no  large  veflels  can  ride  within  two  miles 
of  it }  and  yet  the  furf  runs  fo  high  that  there  is  no 
landing  but  in  the  country  flat-bottomed  boats.  Both 
the  north  and  fouth  ends  of  the  towns  are  defended  by 
a  ftone  wall  of  a  moderate  thicknefs  ;  hut,  like  thofe  of 
the  fort,  each  of  thefe  is  hollow  within,  and  would  I'carcely 
hold  out  one  days  battery.  To  the  fouthward  of  the 
White  Town  is  a  fmall  fubjrb,  inhabited  only  by  the 
black  watermen  and  fifhermen,  confifting  of  little  low 
thatched  cottages ;  and  beyond  it  is  an  out  guard  of 
blacks,  who  ferve  to  give  intelligence  to  the  fort. 

Adjoining  to  the  White  Town  northward  is  the 
Black  Town,  inhabited  by  Portuguefe,  Armenians, 
Indians,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  people.  It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  fquare,  and  is  above  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circumference,  furrounded  with  a  brick  wall  feven- 
tecn  feet  thick,  with  baftions  at  proper  diftances,  after 
the  modern  way  of  fortification  :  it  is  alfo  wafheJ  on  the 
weft  by  a  river,  and  by  the  fea  on  the  eaft ;  and  to  the 
northward  a  canal  is  cut  from  the  river  to  the  fea,  and 
I'erves  on  that  fide  for  a  moat :  fo  that  Madrafs,  confider- 
ing  its  fituation,  may  be  reckoned  a  town  of  ftrength 
when  properly  garrifoned. 

The  ftreets  of  the  Black  Town  are  wide,  and  fome  of 
them  planted  with  trees  ;  and  having  the  fea  on  one  fid.', 
and  a  river  on  the  other,  few  towns  are  more  plea- 
fantly  fituated,  or  better  fupplied  ;  but,  except  a  few 
brick  houfes,  the  reft  are  poor  cottages,  built  with 
clay  and  thatched,  without  fo  much  as  a  window  on 
the  outfide,  or  any  furniture  within,  except  the  mats 
and  carpets  on  which  the  people  lie.  The  houfes  of 
the  more  wealthy  Indians  are  ufually  in  the  fame  form, 
ai'.d  have  a  little  fquare  in  the  middle,  from  whence  they 
receive  all  their  light.  The  great  ftreets  and  the  mar- 
ket-place are  thronged  with  people;  for  though  the 
houfes  are  low  and  fmall,  the  place  is  extremely  popu- 
lous, fix  or  l'e\en  people  fleeping  in  one  little  room, 
with  no  other  bed  than  a  mat  or  cloth  fpread  under  them  ; 


but,  notwithftanding  this  appearance  of  poveity,  there 
is  no  place  where  wealth  abounds  more,  or  where  ready 
money  is  more  plentiful,  and  the  people  from  the 
higheft  to  the  loweft  are  extremely  neat. 

In  the  Black  Town  is  an  Armenian  church,  and  fe- 
veral  fmall  pagodas,  to  which  belong  a  confiderable 
number  of  female  chorifters,  as  well  as  prielis.  Thefe 
girls  are  early  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  temple,  and 
fpend  part  of  their  time  in  finging  anthems  to  their 
idols  ;  and  the  reft  with  their  gallants  of  any  nation 
or  religion  :  they  alfo  make  a  part  of  the  retinue  of 
great  men  when  they  go  abroad  ;  for  every  man  of  figure 
in  the  country  has  a  number  of  thefe  finging  women  to 
run  before  them. 

Beyond  the  Black  Town  is  the  company's  garden, 
which  is  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  pbnted  with 
orange  trees,  guava?,  cocoas,  mangoes,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  fruit.  There  every  body  has  the  libeity 
of  walking  as  often  as  they  pleafe.  The  Eaft  India  com-  1 
pany  has  ieveral  of  the  neighbouring  villages  under  their 
government,  which  yield  a  confiderable  annual  revenue; 
and  have  alfo  a  houfeand  garden  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount, 
a  hill  feven  or  eight  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Fort  St. 
George. 

The  company's  aftairs  are  under  the  direi.n;ion  of  the 
governor  and  his  council,  who  inflidl  any  corporal  pu- 
nifhments,  fliort  of  life  and  nipmber,  on  the  Europeans 
in  their  fervice,  and  difpofe  of  all  places  of  truft  and 
profit.    ~ 

There  is  alfo  a  court  held  by  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men twice  a  week  at  the  Town  hall,  where  the  Afiatic 
inhabitants  iue  tor  their  debts  and  implead  each  other. 
Thefe  magiftratcs  appear  in  their  gowns,  and  have  a  mace 
carried  before  them  ;  but  civil  caufes  among  the  Euro- 
peans are  ufually  decided  by  a  jury  in  the  court  of  the 
judge-advocate,  to  which  belong  two  or  three  attornies, 
and  as  many  bailiff"?,  who  arrelt  for  debt,  &c.  There 
are  alfo  juftices  of  peace,  who  hold  their  feffions  in  the 
Black  Town  on  criminal  afi^airs  among  the  inhabitants. 
A  court  of  admiralty  is  alfo  held  for  maritime  affairs,  and 
the  governor  fometimes  permits  the  officers  of  the  land- 
forces  to  hold  a  court-martial  and  inflidt  punifhments 
on  the  foldiers.  Capital  offenders  are  imprifoned  and 
kept  with  rice  and  water  till  they  can  be  fent  to  Europe. 

The  governor  has  not  only  the  command  of  Fort  St. 
George,  but  of  all  the  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Co- 
romandel,  and  the  tveft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra; 
he  is  alfo  captain  of  the  firft  company  of  foldiers,  as 
the  fecond  in  council  is  of  the  next ;  yet  his  falary 
amounts  to  no  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num. The  great  advantages  made  by  the  governor  arife 
from  his  trading  on  his  own  account.  On  his  going 
abroad  he  is  paid  as  much  refpe(51:  as  a  fovereign  prince. 
The  guards  are  drawn  out,  the  drums  beat  as  he  pafles 
by,  fifty  or  fixty  armed  blacks  run  before  him,  and  fome 
of  the  handfomeft  young  fellows  he  can  pick  out  of  the 
European  foldiers  run  by  the  fide  of  his  palanquin  arm- 
ed v.'ith  blunderbuft'es :  he  is  alfo  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous train  of  fervants,  and  with  the  mufic  of  the  country. 

The  fix  perlbns  who  compofe  the  council  have  falaries, 
from  a  hundred  to  forty  pounds  a  year,  according  to 
feniority;  but  thefe  being  great  merchants,  depend 
more  on  their  trade  than  the  company's  allowance. 
There  are  alfo  two  fenior  merchants,  who  have  forty 
pounds  a  year  each  ;  two  junior  merchants,  who  have 
thirty  pounds;  five  fadtors,  each  of  whom  is  allowed 
fifteen  pounds  ;  and  ten  writers,  who  have  five  pounds 
a  year  each.  Thefe  dine  at  the  company's  table,  and 
have  lodgings  provided  for  them;  but  it  is  faid  that  no 
people  in  the  world  work  fo  hard  for  fuch  a  trifling 
(alary  as  the  company's  writers.  Their  friends  indeed 
ufually  fupply  them  with  fomething  to  trade  with,  or 
no  m^n  v/ould  undertake  fo  hazardous  and  tedious  a 
voyage  in  the  quality  of  a  writer,  who  was  fenfible  of 
the  fatigue  he  muft  undergo. 

Befides  thefe  ofRcers,  who  tranfadl  the  bufinefs  for  the 
company,  they  allow  the  two  clergymen  of  the  fort  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year  each  ;  the  i'urgeon  of  the  fore 
has  a  falary  of  about  forty  pounds  a  year;  the  judge- 
advccate  is  allowed  a  hundred  a  year  ;  and  the  attorney- 
general,  as  he  is  called,  has  only  twenty-three  pounds 
F  f  f  a  vear. 
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a  year.  The  company  have  likcwife  two  eflay-mafters 
ot  their  mint,  who  have  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
a  year  each  :  but  ail  thc(e  ofiitcrs  make  very  great  for- 
tunes. 

As  to  their  military  forces,  a  lieutenant  is  allowed 
fourteen  pagodas,  or  iix  pounds  fix  Ihiliiiigs,  a  month; 
an  enllgn  is  allo-.vcd  four  pounds  nineteen  fbillings  a 
nionth  ;  the  ferjeaiUs  have  two  pounds  live  (hillings  a 
month  ;  the  c.-rporals  and  gunners  of  the  fort  one  pound 
five  ftiillings  a  month  ;  and  the  private  foldier^  one 
pound  two  ihiilings  and  nine-pence  a  month  each  ;  upon 
which  they  may  live  very  comfortably,  and  wear  a  clean 
fhirt  every  day  :  and  tnere  is  not  a  common  foldier  in 
the  place  who  has  not  a  b)y  to  v/ait  on  hi:n,  the  Indians 
furtering  ihcir  children  to  ferve  the  Engliih  for  a  trifle, 
on  account  of  their  learning  their  language. 

1  his  colony,  however,  produces  very  little  of  its  own 
growth,  and  icarcely  any  manufactures  for  foreign  mar- 
ktts,  and  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians 
and  Gentoos.  The  chief  things  in  which  the  Englifli 
here  deal  arc  diamonds,  callicoes,  chintz,  mullins,  aiio 
ti.e  like.  The  diamond  mines  are  but  a  week's  journey 
from  this  city,  which  renders  thefe  jewels  pretty  plentiful. 
Some  years  ago  there  were  computed  to  be  in  the  towns 
and  villages  b°l(.nging  to  Fort  St.  George  eighty  thou- 
fand  inhabitants,  and  about  five  hundred  tlurrpeans. 

As  the  country  docs  not  produce  iood  futficient  for 
the  fupport  of  the  people  ihey  have  rice  from  Ganjam 
and  Orixa,  wheat  from  Bt.ng:il  and  Surat,  and  wood  for 
fewcl  from  the  iflands  of  Diu;  hence  they  might  eafily 
be   diftrclled   by  an   enemy   who   has  a   fupenor  force  at 

fea. 

In  fnort,  this  city  was  a£lually  taken  by  the  trench 
in  1746,  who  reftored  it  after  the  peace.  But  in  1758 
the  French  army,  under  the  command  of  M.  Lally,  at- 
tacked it  again;  it  was  then  defended  by  the  colon.  Is 
Laurence  and  Draper;  but  though  the  French  entered 
the  Black  town,  the  garrifon  in  the  fort  made  fo  judi- 
cious and  fo  brave  a  defence,  that  they  at  length  ob- 
liged the  enemy  to  retire  and  abandon  the  enterpnzc. 

SECT.     XXIV. 

Of  the  principal  European  Settlements  from  Maclrafs  to  Cape 
Comorin  ;  particuiarly  Mclinpour,  Sadiafs,  Pcndicherry, 
Gwee,  Fort  St.  David,  Tatijore,  Tiauqucbar,  Negapa- 
lan,  Truhinopoly,  Madura,  and  Karical, 

THREE  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Fort  St.  George  is 
Meliapour,  or  St.  Thomas,  which  was  once  the 
molt  conhderable  place  on  the  coaft  of  Coiomandel. 
When  the  Portugucfe  fettled  there  it  was  in  ruins,  and 
almofl:  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants.  'I"hc  I'ortuguefe, 
on  their  rebuilding  the  city,  gave  it  the  name  of  St. 
Thom.is,  from  that  apoflle,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
martyred  ihtre  ;  and  it  is  pretended,  that  his  fepulchre 
was  on  a  hill  at  a  fmall  diltance  from  the  town.  The 
Portuguefe,  however,  found  fome  bones,  which  they 
readily  fuppofed  were  thofe  of  that  apollle  ;  and  having 
cnfhrined  them,  they  became  the  objcfls  of  adoration. 
As  this  town  had  ftveral  villages  under  its  jurifdidion, 
it  was  erected  into  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  its  churches,  mo- 
iiafteries,  and  piivate  buildings  were  very  magiiilicent. 
It  was  alio  regulaily  fortified  ;  and,  as  hath  been  ob- 
fcrved,  became  the  grcatcft  place  of  trade  upon  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel ;  but  the  Portuguefe  were  driven  out  of 
it  by  the  Moors.  It  then  became  fuhji.d  to  the  king  ol 
Golconda,  but  in  1666  it  was  taken  by  the  French  ;  but 
the  Dutch  apprehending  that  if  the  French  got  footing 
in  India,  they  might  difpute  the  empire  of  thofe  feas 
with  them,  about  four  years  after  blocked  up  the  town 
by  fea  with  fifiten  ftiips,  while  the  king  of  Golconda 
laid  liege  to  it  by  land.  The  town  held  out  beyond  ex- 
pectation ;  but  the  Dutch  landing  feven  hundred  foldiers, 
they  joined  the  beficgers  and  took  the  place  ;  upon  which 
the  fortifications  were  deftroycd,  and  it  is  at  prefent  a 
place  of  no  ftrength.  The  inhabitants  confift  of  the  de- 
Iccndaiits  of  the  Portuguefe,  Moors,  Gentoos,  and  a 
mixture  of  other  nations;  but  the  people  arc  in  general 
poor,  the  trade  being  removed  to  Madrafs. 


At  an  ea/unl  diftance  from  Madrafs  and  Pondicherry 
is  the  Dutch  fettlement  of  Sadrafs.  In  1759  Mr.  Laily 
fliewed  fo  little  refpecf  to  the  neutrality  whxh  fubfjitcd 
between  the  French  and  the  Dutch,  th.it,  being  refulved 
to  make  a  magazine  of  tliis  place,  he  turned  out  the 
Dutch  foldiers  and  garrlfoned  it  with  French,  prctcnd- 
i.ng  that  he  did  it  to  prevent  its  being  taken  by  the 
ti.gliih. 

Pondicherry,  the  capital  of  tlie  French  fetilements  in 
India,  is  a  large,  Urong,  and  hamifonic  town  on  the  coall 
of  Coromandel,  lituated  in  twelve  degrees,  twenty  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  in  eighty  degrees,  thirty  minutes 
cafe  longitude  from  London.  The  ground  on  which  it 
ftaiids  is  low,  and  the  fhips  cannot  caft  anchor  nearer 
to  it  than  about  a  mile  and  a  half:  nor  can  the  boats  or 
canoes  come  nearer  it  than  the  diftance  of  a  mufquct 
fliot;  fo  that  the  blacks  come  in  flat- bottomed  boats  to 
carry  the  men  and  merchandize  to  the  fleet.  The  city 
is  extremely  regular  in  its  buildings ;  for  the  ftrects  are 
entirely  ftraight,  and  the  principal  llreet,  which  runs 
from  north  to  fouth,  is  half  a  league  in  length,  and 
that  which  croiles  the  city  in  the  miudle  extends  twelve 
hundred  yards.  The  fort  is  two  hundred  paces  from 
the  fea,  and  is  very  irregular,  but  it  is  built  witii  brici:s, 
covered  with  fuch  fine  plaiter,  that  it  reicmbles  white 
marble.  The  city  is  alio  walled  round,  and  has  leverat 
great  magazines,  Iix  gates,  eleven  forts  or  baffions,  an  1 
four  hundred  and  five  p:eces  of  cannon  mounted  opoa 
the  walls;  befiues  bombs,  mort.rs,  and  other  pieces  of 
artille-ry  in  the  arfenal.  The  principal  houfe  is  the  go- 
vernor's, and  on  the  other  fide,  towards  the  v^efl-,  lie  the 
company's  gardens  planted  \\  iili  hue  viihis,  which  icrve 
for  public  walks,  with  a  large  building  richly  furnifhed, 
where  foreign  princes  and  ambafladors  are  lodged  :  the 
jefuits  have  a  fine  houie,  in  which  are  twelve  or  fifteen 
piiefts,  who  teach  the  youth  reading,  writing,  and  ma- 
thematics, but  Latin  is  not  taught  in  the  city.  There 
are  only  two  or  three  priefts  in  the  houfe  of  the  foreign 
mifTions,  and  about  feven  or  eight  in  the  convent  of  the 
Capuchins.  Some  private  pcrfons,  who  are  rich,  are  ve- 
ry well  accommodated  in  their  houfes,  though  they 
confift  only  of  one  ftory,  as  is  ulual  in  moft  of  the  ci- 
ties of  the  province. 

The  Gentoos  have  two  pagodas.  ..Thefe  people  are 
poor,  but  indefatigable  and  laborious,  and,  in  reality, 
are  the  fole  fource  of  the  riches  of  the  city,  and  coun- 
try. Their  houfes  are  ufually  eight  fathoms  in  length, 
and  fix  in  breadth,  containing  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
perfons ;  but  are  all  fo  dark  that  it  is  d.fficult  to  con- 
ceive how  they  are  able  to  carry  on  their  manufactures 
for  want  of  light.  Moft  of  them  are  weavers,  pain- 
ters of  fluffs,  and  goldfmiths.  'I'hey  pals  the  nights  in 
their  courts,  or  on  the  tops  of  their  houfes,  1;.  ingal- 
moll  naked  on  a  mat,  which  is  indeed  common  with 
them  with  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants.  i'he  belt  of 
the  Gentoo  workmen  fcarcely  gains  more  than  a  penny 
a  day,  and  yet  this  is  fufficient  to  mantain  not  only 
the  man,  but  his  wife  and  children.  Rice  boiled  ia 
water,  v/hich  is  very  cheap,  and  is  aimoft  their  only  fooi'. 
Unleavened  cakes,  baked  in  the  afliej,  are  their  only 
bread,  and  that  they  felJom  eat;  but  there  is  as  good 
bread  at  Pondicherry  as  any  in  Europe. 

Nolvvithftanding  the  i!r\ntfs  of  the  country,  it  pro- 
duces a  prodigious  (.juantity  of  rice,  which  may  be  faid 
to  grow  only  in  the  water;  this  is  owing  to  the  indefa- 
tigable labour  and  induliiy  of  the  Gentoos.  At  cer- 
tain diftances  in  the  fields  they  dig  wells  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  in  depth,  and  fix  a  fwipe  on  the  top  with  a 
weight  without,  and  a  great  bucket  within.  A  Gentoo 
gets  upon  the  middle  of  the  fwipe,  and  works  it  by 
leaning  alternately  with  one  foot  on  each  fide,  finging, 
as  he  makes  earh  movement,  in  the  Malabar,  their  ordi- 
nary language,  "  And  one,  and  two,  and  three,  &c." 
Thus  reckoning  how  many  buckets  he  has  drawn.  One 
well  being  exliaufted,  he  goes  to  another,  and  thus 
proceeds  through  the  whole  day.  Thefe  people  diftri- 
butc  and  manage  the  water  with  furprifing  dexterity, 
and  after  the  overflowing  of  the  great  rivers,  preferve  ic 
in  canals  or  ponds.  But  the  Mahometans  aie  as  indo- 
lent as  the  Gentoos  are  induftrious. 

The 
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The  goveriior-gener.il  of  the  conipsny  ha;  twelve 
hcrCe  guards  clothed  in  (carJ^t,  with  bhick.  facings, 
and  a  border  of  gold;  their  capsaiji  is  clothtd  in  the 
fame  niiinner,  but  with  Lcc  oa  the  borders  and  feams. 
He  haa  alio  three  hundred  foot  guards,  called  Peons, 
who,  upon  occalion,  are  employed  in  other  fervices. 
All  this  retinue  attends  the  governor  when  he  nceives  a 
king,  a  prince,  or  an  anibat.i'.idor  extraorilin.iry.  In 
thefe  ceremonies,  in  which  it  is  tliou2.lu  ncctlVary  to 
conform  lo  the  pomp  of  the  orientals,  he  is  carried 
by  fix  men  on  a  palanquin,  the  couch  and  canopy  of 
which  are  adorned  with  cnibroidery  and  talfels  of  gold. 

The  company  alfo  maintain  a  commandant  of  the 
infaniry,  a  major,  three  companies  of  French  infantry, 
and  between  two  and  three  hundred  topalTes,  who  have 
been  inftrucled  in  the  Romifh  religion,  and  are  clouthed 
and  difuiplined  in  the  French  manner. 

The  company,  as  fovereigns  of  Pondicherry  and  its  de 
pendencies,   have  tne  piiviiegc  of  coining  money 
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175S  fo  the.  thirtieth,  ob'igcj  the  Jcpiity-governor  to 
furrendcr.  After  which  the  French  blew  up  the  foriilica- 
tions,  and  reduced  them  to  a  hcapof  ruins.  For  thi^;,  I'y 
Mr    ^      '      ■  '  - 


Pondicherry  was   taken     by    the  Dutch   in    1.6193,    but 
reftoitd  to  the  French  at  the  peace  of  Ryfvviclc.     In  1748 
it  was  belicged   by  admiral  Bofcawen,    but  the  periodical 
rains   obliged  him  to  defift  :     but    in    the  next  war  the 
Englifii   VI ere  more  fuccefsful  ;  for  in   1760,  col.  Coote 
formed    the    blockade    of    that  important  city  by  land, 
while  an  Knglifh  fleet,   being  mafters  of  the  fea,    prevent- 
ed any  i'uccours  being  feiifto  its  relief.     By  this  difpo- 
fition,   ai.d    tlie  vigilance  of  the  Britifh  officers,   the  place 
was    fooii   dilfrtfled    for  want  of  provifions,    even    be.^oie 
the    fiege  could   be  undertaken   in   form,     for   the  rainv 
feafon     rendered    all    regular    approaches  impracticable, 
but    that    was    no    fooner    over     than    batteries    v/ere 
credlcd,  and,  at  length,    a  breach  was  made  in  the  cur- 
tain.    'Jhe  weft  face  and  flank  of  the  iioilh-well  balLioi; 
were    ruined,    and    tiie    enemies    guns  entirely  filenccd. 
AV'hile  their  walls  were  in  this  fituation  the  garrilbn  and 
inhabitants  fuffcrcd    by  the  inoft   fevere  famine,   and  fur- 
rendeicd    to    Mr.   Coote    prifoners    of    war  in  January 
1 75 1.     Of  whatever  detriment  the  lols  of  this  important 
place   might   be    to  the  French,    it  could   not  be  of  any 
treat  advantage  to  the  Engliih,  after  the  conclufion  of  a 
peace  :    it  was    therefore   reftored   by  the  definitive  treaty 
concluded  in  1763. 

Thiity-five  miles  to  the  weft  of  Pondicherry  is  Gingi, 
or  Gingee,  which  is  furrounded  with  mountains,  and 
the  roads,  or  more  properly  the  pafies  which  lead  to  it, 
begin  between  thofe  mountains  at  about  ten  miles  dif- 
tance,  and  in  them  an  army  may  be  eafily  blocked  up, 
except  they  are  fo  numerous  as  to  be  able  to  keep  up  a 
communication  with  the  neighbouring  country.  The 
place  confilts  of  two  towns,  called  Great  and  L.ttle  Gin- 
gee,  the  til  ft  to  the  fouthward,  and  the  other  to  the 
northward  :  but  both  are  furrounded  by  one  wall,  three 
miles  in  circumference,  which  inclofes  the  two  toAns, 
and  five  high  and  rugged  rocks,  on  the  fummits  ot 
which  are  built  five  ftrong  forts.  The  two  towns  are 
divided  from  eaft  to  weft  by  a  wall  lined  with  cannon, 
which  one  of  thofe  five  rocks  defends  as  a  citadel.  There 
are  four  roads  Vrihich  lead  to  Gingee  ;  but  the  place  is  in- 
acccllible,  except  from  the  ea(t  and  fouth-eaft.  The 
Mogul  befiegcd  it  in  1690,  and  though  he  carried  on  the 
fiege  three  years,   was  at  length  obliged  to  Uelift. 

The  next  place  of  conlequence  is  fort  St.  David,  a 
colony  and  fortrefs  belonging  to  the  Englifh.  It  is  fuu- 
ated  five  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Pondicherry  ;  in  tvrelve 
degrees  three  minutes  north  latitude,  and  in  eighty  de- 
grees eaft  longitude  from  London.  It  was  purchafed 
,by  the  governor  of  Fort  St.  George  for  the  Eaft-lndia 
company  in  ib86,  for  the  fum  of  90,000  pagodas.  The 
fort  is  pretty  ftrong,  and  its  territories  extend  eight 
miles  along  the  flioie,  and  four  miles,  within  the  land. 
The  country  is  plcafant,  fertile,  and  watered  by  feveral 
fmall  rivers.  The  company  have  a  good  garden  and 
(ummer-houfe,  where  the  governor  generally  refides  ; 
and  the  town  has  gardens  to  moft  of  the  houfes.  This  is 
reckoned  a  place  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  the  Englifh 
on  this  coaft,  next  to  Fort  St.  George,  to  which  it  is 
fubordinate. 

This  fettlement  was  taken  by  the  French  iinddr  the 
command  of  M.  Lally,  who  belieged  the  town  with 
an  army  of  three  thoufand  five  hundred  Europeans,  and 
after  batjering    the    place  from  the  fixteenth    of    April 


lory  foori  forfook   them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fur- 


render  moft  of  their  own  pofllllions  to  tht  Enilil}i. 

Tanjore,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the""  fame  nanic, 
is  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Fort  St.  David,  in  eleven  de- 
grees twenty-fcven  minutes  nonh  latitiide.  'I'lie  king- 
dom to  which  it  belongs  is  bounded  on  the  noith  by 
the  river  Coleroon,  on  the  eaft  by  the  fea,  on  th.-  foutll 
by  two  powerful  poligars,  or  lords,  wlufe  territuics 
are  Iniall  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Trichinopoly.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Coleroon  the  Englifh  have  a  fort  called 
Davecotah,  with  fome  teritory  annexed,  granted  by 
the  king  .of  Tanjoic,  who  w.ts  a  friend  to  the  Englifli 
during  the  late  war.  In  1748  M.  Lally  marched  up  to 
the  town  of  Tanjore,  and  while  he  was  amufing  ib.e 
king  with  a  negotiation,  crefted  batteries,  and  began  t,o 
fire  upon  the  town,  and  had  even  made  a  coiifiderable 
breach,  when  the  Tanjoreans  made  a  gemr.il  tally,  and- 
at  once  attacked  the  French  camp  and  batteries  with 
(uch  fuccefs,  that  M.  Lally  fpiked  up  the  heavy  guns 
on  his  batteries,  and  made  a  fud<len  retreat. 

The  next  fettlement  on  the  coalt  belongs  to  the  Danes, 
and    is    called   'JVanqucbar.       A    fort  was   built  here  in 
1610,  by  a  Danifh  admiral,    with  the  permiffion  of  ths 
governor  of  the  country,    and    in    1621  it  w  as  purchafed 
of  the  king  of  Tnnjoie.     This  town,  which  is  fituatid 
in  eleven  degrees  fixteen  minutes  north  latitude,   is  about 
two  miles  in  circumference,  and  furrounded  with  a  good 
wall  faced  with  ilone.     The  houfes  of  the  Indians  are 
mean;   but  thofe  of  the  Danes  and  other  Europeans  arc 
built  of  brick  and  ftone,    and  fufiiciently  commodio-us; 
but   have   only   the   ground   floor.      The  ilieets  are  wide, 
ftraight,  and  paved  on  the  fides  v/ith  brick.  The  town  af- 
fords a  pleafant  profpofl:  from  the  fea,  which  waflies  one. 
half  of   the  walls  of  the   furt.     There  are  here  Danifii 
miffionaries   for  the  propagation    of  the   gofjel  ;   bat  they 
have  been  much  oppoltd  hy  the  popifh  miffionaries  in  this 
country.      They  have  a  fchool,   with   mafters  who  under- 
ftand   the  Malabar  tongue,    into  which  they  have  tran-. 
flatcd   the  Bible;    they  alfo  inftrucl  youth  in  the  proief- 
tant  religion,  and  have  eredled  a   printing  p:ef=,    and   a 
paper  mill.     In    1699   '^'^   town    held   out  a  fiege  of  fix 
months  againft  the  whole  forces  of  th.e  king  of  Tanjore, 
and  had  not  iMr.  Pitt,  the  governor  of  Fort  St.  George, 
lent  a  reinforcement    of    Englifli    to  their  afTiftancf,    it 
would  probably  have  been  taken. 

Negapatan,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  is  fitu- 
ated  in  eleven  degic;s  huitud;-,  and  was  built  by  the 
Portuguefe,  who  eredled  fcvcral  churches  there,  with  a 
monaftery,  a  college  of  jefuits,  and  other  public  flruc- 
tures  ;  but  was  taJ;en  by  the  Dutch  in  1568.  It  is  po- 
pulous and  well  fortified,  and  in  feveral  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  the  Dutch  have  planted  Chrlftianity. 
The  adjacent  country  abounds  with  rice,  tobacco,  and 
lono;  pepp«;r. 

T'nciiinopoly    is    fituatcd    in    a    plain   once   crowded 
with   lich   villages    and    plantations    of    trees,     but  fince 
the  late  war  hardly  any  trace  of  cither  is  left.     The  town 
is  in  the  form   of  an  oblong  fquafe,  the  longeft  fides  of 
which   face   the  eaft   and  weff.     On  the  north  runs  the 
river   Cauvery,    at   lefs   th:n   half   a   mile  from  the  fort. 
This    town    was   formcily    inclofed    within    a   wall  about 
twelve  hundred    yards  in  ciicunifercnce    round  the  foot 
of  a  rock,    but    as   the  inhabitants  incrcaled    it  was  aug- 
mented to  half  of  its  preient  length  ;  and  the  third  aug- 
mentation   being    made,     inclofes    the    town    as   it  now 
ftands.     It  is  at   prelent  near  four  miles  round,  fortified 
with  double  wails,  and  defended  by  round  towers  at  equal 
diftances,    according   to   the  eaftern  method  of  fortifica- 
tion.    The  ditcJh   is  near  thirty  feet  wide,    but  not  half 
fo  deep,    and  at  different  feafons  is  more  or  lefs  fupplied 
with  water,  but  is  never  quite  dry.     The  outward  wall 
is    built   of  a   grcyilh    ftone,    each   of  them  from  i'our  to 
five  feet  long,   and  all  of  them  laid  endways  ;   it  is  about 
eighteen  feet  high,    and  four  or  five  thick.     The  other 
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is  more  properly  a  rampart  thirty  feet  h'gh,    placed  at 
about  twenty-five  feet  within  the  wail. 

A  very  extraordinary  rock  (lands  in  the  middle  of  the 
old  town  :  it  is  ab:.ut  three  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  pagoda.  The  buildings  on  this 
rock,  and  thp(e  cut  out  of  tlie  fides  of  it,  are  furpriziiig 
U'C/rks  in  a  country  where  the  people  have  few  tools  to  fa- 
cilitate their  labour.  Tlie  town  is  well  fupplicd  by  water 
ccurfes  from  the  river,  which  carry  the  water  into  large 
fqiKire  tanks  or  ponds,  that  have  a  communication  by 
aqucdudls. 

This  city  was  taken  by  the  Marattas  on  the  laft  day  of 
April  174.1,  after  a  fiege  of  five  months,  and  in  the  laft 
war  was  the  chief  fcene  ot  our  military  operations,  it  being 
of  the  utnioft  importance  on  account  of  the  ftrcngth  ot 
the  fortification,  and  the  large  tradl  of  country  it  com- 
mands. In  1753  the  P'rench  made  an  attempt  to  take  it 
by  furprizc  ;  for  on  the  twenty-tighth  of  Scptemper,  at 
three  in  the  morning,  fix  hundred  of  the  French,  under 
ihc  command  of  Mr.  Maffin,  fcalcd  the  outer  wall,  while 
two  hundred  more,  and  a  body  of  fcpoys,  waited  the  event 
below,  and  prepared  to  fccond  and  join  the  firft  party. 
The  French,  pcrfuaJed  that  firing  alone  would  frighten 
the  garrifon,  turned  two  of  our  twelve  pounders  on  the 
battery  againft  the  town,  and  difcharged  them  with  a 
volley  of  fmall  arms,  their  drums  beating,  and  the  foldi- 
ers  crying,  vive  Ic  roy. 

Captain  Killpatrick  being  ill  of  the  wounds  he  had 
jeccived  in  a  viclory  colonel  Laurence  had  juft  gained 
over  the  French,  the  next  officer  in  command  came  to 
him  for  orders.  Mean  while  the  French  came  down 
from  the  battery,  and  were  between  the  two  walls. 
There  v/as  a  flight  gate  in  the  inner  wall,  which  led  in- 
to the  town  ;  their  guide  knew  where  it  was,  and 
had  two  petards  ready  to  clap  to  it,  while,  to  amufc 
the  Englifh,  another  party  was  to  fcale  the  inner 
wall.  The  fcheme  was  well  laid,  and  had  not  the 
French  difcovered  thcmfelves  too  foon,  they  might,  per- 
haps, have  entered  the  town.  The  Englifh  officer,  on 
coming  to  the  place  attacked,  found  it  difficult  to  dif- 
cover  the  enemy's  fituation  ;  but  in  his  hurry  and  con- 
fufion  he  did  not  forget  the  gate,  on  the  flanks  of  which 
he  ported  a  number  of  men,  with  plenty  of  ammunition, 
to  fire  from  thence  incefi'antly,  whether  they  heard  or 
faw  any  thing  of  the  enemy  or  not.  And  luckily  he 
did,  for  both  the  guide  and  petardier  were  found  killed 
within  ten  yards  of  the  gate.  The  cfcaladers  began  to 
mount,  and  their  commanding  officer,  preceded  by  his 
drummer,  were  the  firft  who  attempted  to  enter,  in 
which  the  latter  loft  his  life,  and  the  officer,  receiving  a 
(hot  and  a  cut  at  the  fame  time,  was  pulled  within  the 
town.  The  frequent  flafhes  of  fire,  proceeding  from  the 
brifkncfs  of  the  attack  and  defence,  were  the  only  guide 
to  the  officer  of  the  artillery  for  pointing  his  guns, 
which  he  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  having  loaded  them 
with  grape,  as  to  (hatter  the  ladders,  wound  and- kill  a 
number  of  men,  and  entirely  difappoint  their  well-con- 
certed  fcheme. 

The  enemy  now  only  thought  of  making  their  efcape, 
or  (Icrcf-ning  thcmfehcs  from  the  fire  ;  iome  therefore 
leaped  from  the  battery  into  the  ditch  ;  but  the  greater 
number  lay  hid  under  the  parapet.  The  long-wiftied 
for  day  at  length  dawned,  which  difcovered  the  enemy, 
who  inllantly  begged  for  quarter,  which  was  granted  them, 
and  three  hundred  and  fixty-four  Europeans  were  taken 
priloners,  fixty-five  of  whom  were  wounded  ;  and  forty 
private  men  and  one  officer  were  found  flain. 

M;dura,  the  capital  of  a  province  thus  named,  and 
fomctimcs  the  refidence  of  the  prince,  is  fituated  in  ten 
degrees  five  minutes  north  latitude,  in  the  center  be- 
tween the  eaft  and  weft  coaft,  and  is  a  large  town,  for- 
tified in  the  old  way  with  two  walls,  round  lowers  at 
proper  diftanccs,  and  a  ditch.  This  city  was  taken  by 
the  Englifh  under  the  command  of  captain  Caillaud  in 
»757-. 

Karical  a  French  fettlcment,  is  fituated  in  ten  degrees 
thirty-five  minutes  north  latitude,  four  leagues  fouth  of 
Tr.inqucbar,  and  twenty-five  leagues  fouth  of  Pondi- 
cherry.  The  city,  which  is  ancient,  appears  to  have 
been  very  confiderable,  and  has  at  pielent  upwards  of  fix 
hundred    houfes    of  ftonc   and    brick  ;    bclldes    a   great 


number  formed  of  clay,  and  is  faid  to  contain  live 
molques,  five  large  pagodas,  nine  fmall  one?,  and  a- 
bout  five  thoufdnd  inhabitants.  It  is  liratcd  on  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  river  Colram,  into  which  floops  may 
cafily  enter,  and  has  the  following  places  unaer  its  juril- 
diclion. 

The  fortrefs  of  Karcangery  is  buHt  after  the  country 
fafhion,  it  being  flanked  wiih  eij.ht  lar^c  towers  ;  it  lies 
about  a  cannon-fliot  from  the  city  of  Karical,  ai:d  half 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  fea-iide.  The  Fiench  have 
blown  up  part  of  it,  having  judged  it  more  convenient 
to  fettle  at  the  entrance  on  the  banks  of  that  branch  of 
the  Colram  which  runs  to  Karical. 

Tiroumale  Rayan  P.ituam  is  a  very  confiderable  town, 
lying  to  the  fouth  of  Karical,  and  one  of  its  dependen- 
cies, being  about  a  league  diftant  fiom  it,  and  one  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  fathoms  from  the  fea  :  it  confifls'  of 
five  hundred  brick  houfes,  four  mofques,  four  large 
pagodas,  twenty-eight  fmall  ones,  and  twenty-five  inns 
for  the  reception  of  travellers.  Afcording  to  a  compu- 
tation that  was  made  at  taking  poUcffionof  it,  it  contained 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  nun. 

The  reft  of  the  tcriitory  of  Karical  coiififts  of  nine 
towns,  or  villages,  extending  five  or  fix  leagues  round. 
The  foil  is  excellent,  and  prodijcd's  great  quantities  of 
incigo,  cotton,  rice,  and  other  giain.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  cotton  and  paimed  ftufis  arc  alfb  manufaifured 
there. 

We  have  now  taken  a  view  of  (he  two  capitals  of  In- 
doftaii,  and  of  the  principal  European  fettlements  on  the 
eaftem  coaft  ;  we  fliall  therefore  return  to  the  interior  part 
of  the  country,  and  afterwards  proceed  with  the  wcllera 
coaft  of  the  peninfula. 

SECT.     XXV. 

Of  the  interior  Part  of  Indcflan,  particularly  a  cmcife  Ac- 
count of  the  Pattaiis,  the  Country  and  City  of  Ciijhmirty 
and  of  Labor.  Ullh  a  general  View  of  the  Ahdern  Divi- 
fions  of  the  Peninfula,  andfome  Obfn  vatlom,  on  the  peculiar 
cujlonis  of  Malabar  ;  and  particularly  of  the  IVomini  ex- 
po fin  g  their  naked  Breajh. 

TH  E  Pattans,  a  nation  which  in  former  times  fled 
to  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Pei'fia,  in  or- 
der to  efcape  the  fword,  or  to  avoid  fubmitting  to  the 
conquerors  of  India,  there  formed  a  feparatc  ftatc,  which 
was  never  thoroughly  fubducd  by  the  Moguls  j  and  oc- 
cafioiially  exercilcd  their  depiedatioiis  on  the  adjacent 
countries,  without  its  being  poffible  for  the  Moguls  to 
extiipate  them.  Scnfible  that  the  clin:ate  and  (b.l  of  the 
delicious  plains  would  only  fcrve  to  rob  them  of  that 
hardinefs  they  contrafled  in  the  hills  to  Vihich  they  were 
confined,  they  for  a  long  time  gave  no  indications  of  a 
defirc  to  exchan.e  them  for  more  pleating  abodes,  or  a 
more  acceffible  fituation.  This  er.iibled  them  to  brave 
the  viflorious  army  of  Nadir  Shah,  whole  troops  tliey 
quietly  fuflered  to  penetrate  into  Indoftan,  and  waited 
his  return  with  the  fpoils  of  that  country.  Thoy  then 
harafled  his  troops  in  the  ftraights  and  defiles  of  the 
mountains,  and  (hewed  that  thty  were  fo  much  maftcrs 
of  the  pafl'e."i,  as  to  force  him  to  come  to  a  compofition 
with  them  for  leave  to  pafs  them.  Since  that  time  they 
have  imitated  the  Perfian  conqueror  in  plundering  tlie  tity 
of  Delli  ;  and  the  chief  ol  that  people  has  at  length  e\ca 
placed  Timur,  his  fon,  on  the  throne  of  Indoftan. 

Calhmirc,  one  of  the  moft  tielightful  provinces  in  India, 
is  fituated  on  the  north  of  that  cmpiie,  and  is  divided 
from  Tartary  by  Mount  Caucafus,  and,  according  to 
Berdicr,  vvho  was  many  years  in  India,  is  but  thirty 
leagues  in  length,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  breadth.  It 
enjo)s  a  clear  healthful  air,  as  temperate  as  any  in  Eu- 
rope, and  a  foil  fo  well  cultivated  and  accommod.^tcd 
with  all  the  neceftarics  of  life,  that  it  is  ftiled  the  Pat  a- 
dife  of  India.  It  is  lurrounded  with  mountains  rifintr 
above  c.ich  other,  the  lower  abounding  with  cattle  and 
all  kinds  of  game,  and  the  higher  covered  with  fnow, 
which  melting  forms  many  rivulets  and  fcveral  fnvill 
lakes,  rendering  the  country  lb  I'ruitful,  that  it  refembles 
a  fpacious  garden  of  evergreens.  It  abounds  with  fruit- 
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trees  of  various  furts,  as  well  as  with  f.iffio;i,  hemp,  rice, 
snd  other  corn,  which,  together  with  the  milJncfs  of  the 
climate,  and  the  villag,es  fcattereJ  among  the  trees,  ren- 
ders this  country  fo  pleafaiit,  that  Bcrnier  fays,  he  was 
aftonilhed  at  finding  himfelf  fuddenly  tranfpoited  from  the 
ftifiina;  heat  of  the  lorrid  zone  into  the  teiiipcrate  freihnefs 
and  fertility  of  Europe.  The  woods  aifo  abound  with 
bees,  and  the  rivulets  joining  their  ftreams  form  the  river 
Chenas,  by  which  goods  are  carried  through  the  greateft 
part  of  the  kingdom  into  the  Indus. 

The  fnowy  mountains  are  clear  at  the  top,  and,  like 
Mount  Olympus,  rife  above  the  clouds.  Bernier  !ays, 
that  among  them  are  many  cafcades  ;  and  that  one  of  the 
Mogul  emperors  afcended  the  highefi:  of  them,  with  a 
long  train  of  elephants,  on  which  his  ladies  rode  ;  wlien 
one  of  them,  being  frighted  at  the  view  of  a  precipice, 
ftll  bark  on  the  next,  and  the  reft  behind  one  upon  the 
other,  by  which  means  fcvcral  of  the  women  v.-ere  killed, 
and  all  the  elephants  loft.  The  fame  author  adds,  that 
in  lefs  than  an  hour  he  felt  both  fummer  and  winter  ;  for 
on  his  afceiiding  this  mountain  he  was  fcorched  by 
the  fun;  but  v,-hen  he  i cached  the  top  he  found  fnow, 
with  a  mining  rain,  and  a  cold  wind  ;  and  within  lefs 
than  two  hundred  paces,  he  perceived  one  wind  from 
the  fouth,  and  another  from  the  north,  which  he  im- 
putes to  the  different  exh.Jations  ifl'uing  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  people  who  are  Mahometans,  are  of  the  European 
complexion,  ingenious,  witty,  and  induftrious  ;  and  the 
women  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  on  which  account 
they  are  purchafed,  as  hath  been  already  mentioned,  by 
the  principal  omrahs. 

The  people  employ  themfelves  in  making  houfhold 
furniture,  which  they  fend  to  different  parts  of  the  Indies, 
and  are  excellent  at  vainifhing  ;  but  their  principal  trade 
is  in  the  fluffs,  called  chales,  one  fort  of  which  is  made 
of  their  own  wool,  which  is  extremely  fine;  and  another 
of  wild  goats  hair,  which  they  have  from  Tibe;.  Some 
of  the  pieces  are  valued  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  rupees, 
but  others  are  not  worth  more  than  fifty  ;  they  are 
about  an  ell  and  a  half  long  and  an  ell  broad,  and  are 
embroidered  at  the  ends.  in  winter  both  fexes  wear 
them  on  their  heads,  and  throw  one  end  over  their 
ihoulders. 

The  principal  city  of  the  province  is  of  the  fame 
name,  and  is  fituated  in  a  plain  at  the  north  end  of  a 
lake  formed  by  the  river  Chenas.  In  this  lake  are  many 
iflands,  and  from  it  a  river  runs  through  the  town, 
which  has  two  bridges  over  it.  Several  of  the  Great 
Moguls  liave  built  palaces  here,  adorned  with  beautiful 
gardens,  water-works,  and  can.ils  faced  with  free- 
ftone. 

The  city  is  a  league  long,  and  half  a  league  broad, 
but  has  no  walls;  the  houfes  are  of  timber,  well  built, 
and  three  ftciies  high,  with  gardens  and  canals  both  to- 
wards the  lake  and  the  river,  on  each  of  which  the  citi- 
zens have  pieafure-boats,  and  the  banks  are  adorned  vvitli 
tre?s.  According  to  Bcrnier  the  city  is  encompaffed  by 
mountains  in  the  form  of  a  femicirfle,  at  the  diiLuice  of 
about  two  miles  ;  and  there  are  fine  walks  on  both  lides 
the  lake  adorned  with  arbours.  There  are  alio  many 
gardens  on  the  adjacent  hills,  with  a  mofque,  a  hermitage, 
and  fcveral  houfes  of  pleafure,  richly  painted  and  gilt,  and 
fine  walks  of  trees. 

Labor,  a  province  to  the  north  of  Cafhmire,  was  con- 
quered by  the  Pattans  fome  years  before  they  obtained 
the  empire  of  Indoftan,  and  is  fuuared  in  thirty-two  de- 
grees north  latitude,  which  was  the  refidence  of  the  chief 
of  that  nation.  It  is  adorned  with  mofques,  public  baths, 
caravanfer:is,  palaces,  and  gardens  ;  and  ^as  there  are 
many  Gcntoos  I'ettled  in  it,  there  are  alfo  feveral  pago- 
das. There  is  likewife  an  antient  palace  of  the  Moguls, 
on  the  walls  of  which  are  painted  the  exploits  of  feveral 
of  thofe  emperors.  What  is  moft  remarkable  with 
refpecl  to  this  city  is,  that  here  begins  the  road  which 
leads  to  Aj-ra,  which  fome  travellers  fay  is  five  hundred 
n:iles  in  length,  and  is  fii-cly  planted  with  tall  trees  on 
both  fides,  forming  in  a  manner  a  continued  arbour  ;  at 
every  mile  and  a.  half  is  a  turret,  and  along  it  are  little 
inns  for  travellers. 


As  to  the  other  places  in  the  north  of  the  Mogul's  do- 
minions, welia\e  nocertain  account  of  them,  and  there- 
fore (ball  not  amule  our  readers  with  the  contradiiStory 
relations  ot  former  authors,  or  with  letting  down  boun- 
daiics  that  wue  never  maiked  out;  or  the  latitude  of 
places  in  which  all  travellers  difagree. 

It  has  already  been  obfcrved  from  Mr.  Cambridtre, 
that  the  (overeign  poflefies  only  a  third,  and  that  the 
leaft  valuable  part  of  his  own  vaft  empire  ;  and  from  the 
fame  author  we  fhall  here  add,  the  general  divifions  that 
gentleman  has  given  of  the  peninfula.  "  Bengal,  the 
''  fm.ilk-fl  but  moll  fertile  province,  is  governed  by  a 
"  viceroy.  The  other  divifion,  called  the  Deckan,  exr 
"  tending  from  about  Bala.'bre  to  Cape  Comorin,  is 
"  alio  delegat  d  by  the  Mogul  to  another  viceroy,  of 
"  exceeding  great  power,  lie  having  within  his  jurif- 
"  diction  feven  large  territories,  to  which  he  has  the 
"  right  of  nominating  feven  nabobs,  or  governors  of 
"  provinces.  In  all  parts  of  India  are  ftill  laro-e  dif- 
"  tricfs,  which  have  preferveJ,  with  the  Gentoo  reli- 
"  gion,  the  old  form  of  government  under  Indian 
t'  kings,  called  rajahs.  Such  are  Maiflore,  v.'hofe  capi- 
"  tal  is  Seringapat  .m,  and  Tanjore,  whole  capital  is 
"  alfo  named  Tanjore.  There  is  alfo  amon^  the 
"  woods  and  mountainous  part  of  the  country  feveral 
"  petty  princes  or  heads  of  clans,  diftinguifhed  bv  tks 
"  name  of  Polygars.  Thefe  are  all  tributary  to  the 
"  nabobs,  and  thofe  to  the  viceroy,  vvhofe  capital  is 
"•  Aurengabad.  The  Carnatic  is  that  part  of  the 
"  Deckan  which  compiehends  the  principal  fettkmenti 
"  of  the  Europeans." 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  different  than  the  cuf- 
toms  and  manners  of  the  Malabars,  and  thofe  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  parts  ;  though  they  are 
only  divided  by  an  imaginary  line,  which  begins  at 
Mount  Diliy,  in  the  latitude  of  twelve  degrees  north; 
tor  here  the  government  and  people  wear  a  new  face 
and  form.  Malabar  comprehends  a  trad:  of  land  which 
extends  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  is  bounded  within  land 
by  that  vaft  chain  of  mountains  which  feparates  that 
coaft  from  Coromandel,  and  extends  through  Indoftan, 
till  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the  extremities  of  Northern 
Tartary. 

Among  the  fingularities  of  this  country,  one  of  the 
moft  remarkable  is,  that  the  women  are  not  allowed  to 
cover  any  part  of  their  b/eafts,  to  the  naked  difplav  of 
which,  fays  Mr.  Grofe,  they  annex  no  idea  of  immo- 
defty,  which  ceafes  by  their  becoming  familiar  to  the 
eye.  Moll:  Europeans  at  their  firft  arrival,  continues  that 
ingenious  author,  experience  the  force  of  temptation  from 
fuch  a  nudity,  arifing  from  the  ideas  to  which  they  are  ac- 
cuftomed  by  education  :  but  it  is  not  long  before  thefe 
imprefTions,  by  their  frequency,  entirely  wear  cfF,  and 
they  view  them  with  as  little  emotion  as  the  natives  them- 
felves, or  as  any  of  the  moft  obvious  parts,  the  face  and 
hands.  This  cuftom  is  in  fome  parts  of  Malabar  moreri- 
goroufly  obfcrved  than  in  others. 


SECT.     XXVI. 
Of  the  pvccince  of  Siiul,  or  Sliuly,  and  of  Tatta  Its  Capital. 

WE  fhall  now  defcribe  the  principal  places  on  the 
weft  of  India,  beginning  with  the  river  Sind,  or 
Sindy,  the  antient  Indus,  which  is  navigable  for  the 
country  vcllels  as  high  as  Cafhmire.  One  branch  runs 
from  the  weftward,  and  others  through  feveral  large 
provinces  from  the  north  eaft.  Thefe  veflels  are  called 
kifties  ;  they  are  flat-bottomed,  and  have  one  maft,  car- 
rying a  fquare  fail.  The  cabins  extend  from  ftem  to 
ftern,  and  in  each  is  a  kitchen  and  necefTary,  which 
opens  into  the  water.  Thefe  cabins  are  let  to  traders,  and 
the  hold  being  divided  into  feparate  cabins,  and  every  per- 
fon  having  a  lock  to  his  own,  has  his  goods  always  ready 
whenever  he  finds  a  market. 

The  province  of  Sindy,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  that 
river,  fekiom  knows  the  niifery  of  famine  ;  for  the  In- 
dus ovcrfl  >ws  all  the  low  grounds  in  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June  ;  and,  when  the  floods  retire,    leaves  .a 
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fat  flimc:  it  is   then  fowed,  and  fcldom  fails  of  bringing 
forth  a  plentiful  crop. 

The  people  manufaclure  filks,  callicoes,  and  cotton 
cloths  of  feveral  kinds  ;  an  J  alfo  chintz  and  \ery  beau- 
tiful counterpanes.  They  likewife  make  fine  cabinets, 
both  japanned  and  inlaid  with  ivory. 

'I'hofe  in  the  government  are  of  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion ;  but  there  are  many  Gentoos  to  one  Mufiul- 
man. 

The  inland  part  of  the  country  produces  lapis-lazuli, 
falt-petre,  fal-amoniac,  borax,  opoponax,  aflufcctida, 
bezoar,  and  raw-filk. 

The  city  of  Tatta  is  fituated  in  a  fpacious  plain,  about 
two  miles  from  the  river  Sindy,  from  which  canals  are 
cut  to  brin!!  water  to  the  city  and  gaidcns,  which  are 
well  ftored  \viih  fr.it  and  flowers.  It  is  about  three 
miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad.  On  its  weft  fide 
is  a  citadel,  with  barracks  and  flables  faid  to  be  capable  <>! 
lodging  feveral  thoufand  men  and  horfc  ;  and  there  is  alio 
a  palace  for  the  nabob.  The  Porcuguefe  had  formerly  a 
church  here,  which  is  now  abandcned. 

The  country  around  this  city  is  almoft  level,  and  over- 
grown with  Oirubs  and  bufhes,  in  which  the  robbers  lurk 
in  order  to  attack  travellers. 

A:  the  diftance  of  about  four  miles  from  Tatta  are  foi  ty- 
two  fine  large  tombs,  the  burying-place  of  feme  of  the 
kings  of  Sindy,  wiien  that  country  was  governed  by  its 
own  monarchs.  Mr.  Hamilton  went  into  the  largeft ; 
this  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  cupola,  and  in  the  middle 
of  it  flood  a  cofEn  about  three  feet  high  and  feven  feet 
Ion!",  with  fome  others  of  a  fmaller  fize.  The  cupola 
was  of  a  yellow,  green,  and  red  porphyry  finely  poliflied  ; 
and,  being  fet  chcqucr-wife^  had  a  very  pleafing  efted. 
This  tomb  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  twenty-one  in 
diameter,  and  was  then  laid  to  be  the  burying-place  of  the 
laft  king  of  Sindy. 


SECT.      XXVII. 

Of  the  Province  of  Camba^a,   or  Guzurat,  Jmadabad  its  Ca- 
pital, Cambaya.,  and  the  City  of  Diu. 

GUZURAT,  or  Cambay,  is  fituated  to  the  fouth, 
of  Sindy,  and  extends  from  nineteen  degrees  odd 
minutes  to  near  twenty- five  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
is  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  four  hundred  miles  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  bay  of 
Sindy  on  the  north-weft,  and  the  bay  of  Cambaya  on  the 
fouth-eafV,  form  a  great  part  of  this  province  into  a  pe- 
ninfula. 

Amadabad,  the  capital  city  of  Guzurat,  and  the  feat  of 
the  viceroy,  is  fituated  in  twenty-three  degrees  forty  mi- 
nutes north  latitude,  and  fevcnty-two  degrees  eaft  longi- 
tude from  London,  and  is  about  one  hundred  and  lorty 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Surat.  It  ftands  in  a  fine 
plain,  watered  by  a  fmall  river,  which,  during  the  rains, 
is  overflowed.  The  cify  is  inclofcd  with  a  wall  of  brick 
and  ftonc,  ftrcngthcncd  by  towers,  and  has  twelve  gates. 
The  town,  with  the  fuburbs,  is  three  or  four  miles 
in  length,  and  the  ftrects  are  generally  wide,  particularly 
the  principal  ftrect,  which  is  no  Icfs  tiian  thiity  paces 
in  breadth.  The  Meidan-fhah,  or  king's  fquarc,  is 
feven  hundred  paces  long  and  four  hundred  broad, 
and  has  trees  planted  on  e\ciy  fide.  On  the  fouth 
ftands  the  great  caravaiifera  for  the  lodging  of  ftrangers, 
and  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  fquarc  is  the  caille  :  it 
has  alfo  feveral  other  public  buildings.  Near  the  Meidan 
is  one  of  the  palaces  of  tiie  Mogul,  and  over  the 
gate  it  a  large  balcony,  where  the  trumpets  and  other 
country  mufic  play  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the 
evening.  The  Englifli  fa£lory  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  the  Dutch  have  anotiiLT  in  the  great  ftreet,  and 
their  warc-houfes  are  generally  filled  with  rich  Indian 
goods. 

In  this  city  are  many  mofques  belonging  to  the  Ma- 
hometans ;  but  the  moll  noble  of  thefc  ftruclurcs  is  one 
called  Juna  Mcfgid,  or  the  Friday's  molque,  to  which 
vaft  numbers  refort  on  that  day.  It  has  an  aftent  of 
feveral  laree  fteps,  and  before  it  is  a  fquare  cloiiler  one 
hundred  and  forty  paces  in  lengtli,    and  a  hundred  and 
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twenty  in  breadth  ;  it  is  adorned  with  twelve  dt:.Tics, 
and  has  an  open  paved  fquarc  in  the  middle  ol  it.  In  the 
front  cf  the  moJquc  are  th  ec  large  aiclies,'  and  on  the 
fidvs  tv.o  great  d  ors  which  open  into  ir,  o.tr  v..hicli  are 
very  \.\A\  minerets,  or  fteeples,  trom  whence  they  call  the 
people  to  their  devotions.  Tbe  ciiief  do.-ne  is  lunounded 
by  feveral  fmall  ones  and  two  fpires.  The  whole  pile  is 
i'upported  by  forty-four  pillars,,  which  ftand  i;i  two  rows, 
and  the  p.;vement  is  cf  murblc.  I  here  arc  alio  a  great 
number  of  pagodas  at  Amad.ibad. 

This  city  is  fo  interrr.ixed  with  groves  and  gardens,  that 
at  a  diftance  it  refembles  a  foreft.  The  kinjj's  garden, 
which  is  fituated  by  the  river-fide  without  the  walls,  is 
filled  with  all  the  fruits  of  India  :  it  is  in  die  form  of  an 
amphitheatie,  feveral  part*  of  the  garden  rifing  gradually 
one  above  another,  and  on  the  higheft  is  a  terrace  Irona 
whence  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  country  villages  for  fe- 
veral miles. 

Four  or  fi\e  miles  from  Amadabad  is  the  village  of 
Serquech,  where  are  the  tombs  of  the  former  kings  of 
Guzurat.  Thefe  are  Lrge  fqujre  buildings,  with  three 
g:eat  arches  in  each  fiont,  and  over  them  many  lefler 
ones.  In  the  middle  is  a  magnificent  dome,  and  there  are 
feveral  fmall  ones  on  the  fides. 

Cambaya  is  fi;uated  in  t!ie  twenty- third  degree  of  north 
latitude,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  the  lame  name. 
It  is,  at  leaft,  two  leagues  in  circumference,  and  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  brick  wall,  which  has  towers  at  p.roper 
diftances.  It  has  alfo  a  large  olii  caftl?.  Without  the 
walls  are  very  cxtenfive  fuburbs,  and  fif;ecn  or  li.\teen 
public  gardens.  The  ftrcets  of  the  city  arc  fp.icious, 
ftr:ii-ht,  and  handfome,  and  the  houfes  built  with  biick 
dried  in  the  fun  ;  but,  as  great  pare  of  the  trade  is  re- 
moved to  Surat,  it  is  not  now  aoove  half  inhabited.  Tho 
Banyan  inhabitants  are  fo  bountiful  to  the  monkies,  that 
they  perfecflly  fwarm  here  ;  and  in  this  city  was  formerly 
an  hofpital  for  feveral  forts  of  beafls,  which  is  now  run, 
to  ruin.  It  is  fiiid  that  the  tide  ruflies  fo  funoully  into 
the  bay  of  Cambaya,  that  the  fvvifteft  horfe  cannot  keep 
pace  with  it. 

There  are  vaft  numbers  of  peacocks  in  the  neighbour- 
ing fields  and  woods,  which  are  taken  in  the  night  in  the 
following  manner  :  a  flag,  vvirh  a  peacock  painted  on  both 
fides,  and  two  lighted  candles  at  the  top  of  the  llalF  that 
holds  it,  is  carried  to  a  tree  on  which  they  rooft  ; 
when  the  peacock  being  furprized  at  the  light  of  the 
candles,  and  ftretching  ont  its  neck  to  the  end  of  the 
ftick,  is  cajght  by  a  noufe  with  a  flip  knot,  which  is 
drawn  bv  the  man  who  holds  the  flag.  The  flijlh  of  the 
young  ones  is  white,  v. ell-tafted,  and  not  much  unlike 
that  uf  a  turkey. 

The  city  of  Diu  is  feated  upon  an  ifland  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  gulph  of  Cambaya,  in  the  latitude  of  twenty 
degrees  forty  minutes.  The  iflaim  is  about  three  miles 
in  lengtii  and  one  in  breadth,  and  is  fcparated  Ircin  the 
continent  by  a  narrow  channel.  The  Portugdefe  poflcf- 
fcd  themfelvcs  of  it  about  the  year  1515;  and,  though 
it  is  naturally  very  ftrong,  the-y  added  to  it  all  the 
advantages  of  art.  The  city  is  pretty  large,  ai  d  en- 
compaflfd  with  a  ftonc  wall,  with  baltions  at  conve- 
nient diftances  well  furniflied  with  cannon  ;  the  harbour 
is  fecured  by  two  taftles  that  can  bring  above  a  hundred 
large  cannon  to  bear  upon  its  entrance  ;  and  by  lea  it  is 
fortified  by  nature  with  dangerciis  lueks  and  h.gh  ciifts. 
This  is  one  of  the  beft  built  and  ftrongeft  cities  of  In- 
dia ;  and  its  edifices  of  fiee-llone  and  n-.arble  are  fuffi- 
ciciit  witnedes  of  its  anticnt  grandeur  ar.d  opjlenee.  It 
eontains  five  or  fix  fine  churches,  which  lianding  on  a 
rifing  ground,  of  an  eafy  afcent  from  the  great  calile, 
and  each  of  the  great  churches  gradiially  riling  higher 
than  the  other,  fliew  their  front  to  the  fea  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  within  they  arc  adorned  witli  images  and 
paintings.  It  has  the  advant.igc  c.f  a  very  gcoJ  port, 
where  the  Poitugucfe  fleets  wcic  ufujlly  laid  up  while 
tlicy  pofiefRd  the  do'iiinion  of  the  Eaftcrn  feas,  ana 
here  the  Moors  and  all  other  traders  in  the  ln-.;ies  were 
obliged  to  tdke  out  their  pallports  before  tlicy  weic  per- 
mitted to  fail  any  farther  towards  the  calt.  At  pre(ent 
little  of  its  ajr.ient  tr.'liic  is  left,  the  grtatcft  part  of  it 
being  removed  to  Surar,  and  the  fmail  comnieice  ftill 
ill   the  hands    of    the  Portuguelc    is    carried    on    under 
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the  proteflion  of  Gentoo  colours;  for  they  believe  their  1  but  the  merchants,  from  perfonal  pique  or  jealoufv 
effeds  fafer  with  them  than  under  the  flag  of  Portugal,  would  fometimes  find  means  to  engage  the  o-oveinnunt  t< 
formerly  fo  much  relpcifted   in   thofe  feas.     The  Portu-     ••■-■••  •  .  .    v 

guefe  in   the  caiUe  and  city  do   not   exceed  two  hundred, 
and  the  rell  of  the    inhabitants  are  Banyans,  of   whom 


there  are  faid  to  be  about  forty  thoufaiid,  but  few  of  them 
are  rich,  the  infolcnce  of  the  Portusjuefe  rendering 
it  unfafe  for  Grangers  of  great  property  to  dwell  among 
them. 

The  king  of  Portugal  has  about  twelve  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum  in  poll-money  paid  from  hence  into  his  trea- 
fury,  and  the  cuftoms  and  taxes  amount  to  about  fix 
thoufand  pounds  more  ;  but  was  this  ifland  in  the  hands 
of  fome  induftrious  European  nation,  it  might  be  made 
the  beft  mart-town  on  the  coaft  of  India  for  carrying  on 
a  trade  up  the  Indus. 


SECT.    XXVIII. 

A  particular  Dcfcriptioti  of  the  City  of  Sural ;  with  the  Alan- 
riers  of  the  People.  An  injlance  of  the  fi range  EffeSi  cf 
Opium,  The  Manner  in  which  tiie  Geiitoo  IVomen  of  that 
City  bathe  in  the  River ;  the  Manufactures  carried  on  thirc, 
and  the  Manner  in  which  the  Englijh  lately  became  poffeffed 
of  the  CajUe. 

SURAT  is  fituated  in  the  province  of  Guzurat,  a 
little  to  the  northward  of  Bombay,  abo  Jt  fixteen  or 
twenty  miles  up  the  river  Tappee,  which  has  nothing  re- 
markable, though  the  city  on  its  banks  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatelc  inftances  in  the  known  world  of  the  power  of 
trade  to  bring  in  fo  fmall  a  time  wealth,  arts,  and  popula- 
tion, to  any  fpot  where  it  can  be  brought  to  fettle. 

No  longer  ago  than  in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century 
a  few  merchants  repaired  to  this  place,  and  under  the 
{helter  of  an  old  infignificant  caftle,  built  a  town, 
which  in  a  few  years  became  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  in 
the  world,  both  for  its  trade  and  fize,  it  being  at  lead  as 
large,  and  as  populous  as  London  within  the  walls, 
and  contains  many  good  houfes  according  to  the  Indian 
architeiSture.  Soon  after  its  taking  the  form  of  a 
town,  a  wall  was  built  round  it  to  defend  it  from  the  in- 
fults  of  the  Marattas,  by  whom  it  had  been  twice  pil- 
laged ;  but  this  wall  is  far  from  being  capable  of  (land- 
ing a  regular  fiege,  and  the  caftle,  which  is  by  the 
river  fide,  and  which  you  pafs  in  your  way  up  to  the 
city,  feems  a  ftrange  huddle  of  buildings,  mounted  here 
and  there  with  cannon  without  order,  or  meaning,  and 
without  the  lead  attempt  at  any  thing  like  military  ar- 
chitecture. 

Before  the  Englifli  Eaft-Iiidia  company  obtained  the 
pofleflion  of  Bombay,  the  prefidency  of  their  affairs  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar  was  held  at  Surat ;  and  they  had  a  factory 
eftablifned  there,  which  received  from  the  Mo^ul  go- 
vernment feveral  Important  privileges,  and  even  after  the 
piefidency  \v..s  transferred  to  Bombay,  the  factory  was 
continued  atone  of  the  beft  houfes  in  the  city,  and  this 
becoming  too  little  to  contain  their  effects,  they  hired  ano- 
ther nearer  the  water-fide,  v/hich  obtained  the  name  ot 
the  New  Fadtory. 

Mean  while  this  city  flourifhing  extremely,  it  became 
the  centre,  and  indeed  the  only  ftaple  of  India,  it  being 
much  frequented  on  account  of  the  vent  goods  of  all  forts 
met  with  there,  from  whence  they  were  diftributed  to  the 
inland  provinces  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  manufa£tures 
of  the  country  form  a  confiderable  pait  of  its  commerce. 
Thus  there  is  hardly  any  article  of  merchandize  that  can 
be  named  but  is  always  to  be  found  here,  almoft  as  readily 
as  in  London  itfelf.  The  company  annually  carries  on 
a  large  trade  in  piece-goods,  efpecially  of  the  coarfe 
ones,  byr«mpauts,  chelloes,  and  other>,  for  the  Guinea 
market. 

While  the  Mogul  government  wis  in  its  vigour,  there 
was  fuch  a  (hew  of  juftice,  as  induced  the  merchants  of 
all  religions  and  denominations  to  flielter  themfelves 
under  it,  particularly  the  Gentoos,  who  came  to  refide 
here,  not  only  from  their  preferring  the  Mogul  form  of 
government  to  their  living  under  that  of  the  Gentoos, 
v.-no  had  none  at  all  ;  but  on  account  of  trade.  At 
that  time  no  flagrant  a£ts  of  oppreffion  were  committed ; 


nterfere  in  their  quarrels,  to  which  it  was  not  avcrfe,  be- 
ing lure  to  be  the  only  gainer. 

Behdes  the  number  of  Gentoo  inhabitants  of  Surat, 
and  in  the  fuburbs  and  neighbouring  villages  employed 
in  trade,  money-changing,  brokerage,  and  manuf.i<Stures, 
they  have  frequently  polls  under  the  Mooriih  govern- 
ment ;  as  colleclors,  furveyors  of  the  cuftoms,  and  other 
oflices  of  truft,  where  accomptantOiip  is  required,  io 
which  they  generally  excel  the  Moors.  And  it  has 
been  found  that  none  are  more  rigorous  exaders  over 
the  Gentoos,  nor  more  ready  to  opprefs  them,  than  thefe 
Gentoos  themfelves. 

The  ftreets  of  Surat  are  irregularly  laid  out,  but  have 
one  advantage  which  renders  them  agreeable  to  thofe 
who  walk  through  them  during  the  heat  of  the  day; 
that  is,  they  are  lufficiently  wide  at  the  bottom ;  but  the 
ftories  of  the  houfes  project  fo  far  over  each  other,  that 
the  uppermoft  apartments  on  each  fide  of  the  ftreet  are 
fo  clofe,  that  people  may  eafily  convcrfe  from  them,  by 
which  means  the  ftreets  are  overfliaded,  and  a  free  ven- 
tilation is  preferved.  But  the  fiiops  in  this  great  trad:ng 
city  have  a  very  mean  appearance,  the  principal  dealers 
keeping  their  goods  chiefly  in  warehoufes,  and  felling  by 
fawples. 

In  fummer,  when  the  heats  are  moft  intenfe,  thoucrh 
they  are  never  fo  intolerable  as  in  many  other  places,  the 
principal  inhabitants  h.ive  country  houfes  a  little  way 
out  of  town,  where  they  rcf.ds,  or  go  in  parties  to  enjoy 
themfelves  in  their  gardens  and  frefcades,  by  the  fide  of 
the  waters  with  whicii  they  are  furmlhed.  The  Englifli 
company  in  particular  have  a  very  pleafant  garden  kept 
tor  the  ufe  and  recreation  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  fadory, 
though  the  ircurfions  of  the  Marattas  have  fometimes 
rendered  thcf;  rural  receffes  very  unfafe. 

While  the  communication  with  the  country  is  kept 
open,  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  world  for  proviilons  ; 
for  befides  the  abundance  of  every  article,  which  an  un- 
bounded importation  brings  into  the  market,  the  natu- 
ral produdtions  of  the  foil  are  excellent  in  their  kind. 
All  manner  of  eatables  are  at  a  reafonable  price,  and  as 
good  as  can  any  where  be  found,  particularly  the  wheat 
of  Surat  is  famous  all  over  India  for  its  remarkable 
whitcnefs,  fubftance,  and  taftc,  and  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed their  roots  and  fallads.  There  are  likewife  miny 
kinds  of  wild  fowl  and  game  exceeding  cheap.  The  Eu- 
ropeans depend  chiefly  on  importation  lor  their  wines 
and  fpirituous  liquors,  itw  of  them  reliftiing  tlie  diftil- 
lery  of  the  country,  which  produces  various  ftrong  fpi-» 
rits  to  which  the  natives  give  very  odd  names,  as  the 
fpirit  of  deer,  fpirit  of  mutton,  fpirit  of  goat,  whicli 
atife  from  their  throwing  into  the  ftill  a  haunch  of  veni- 
fon,  a  joint  of  mutton,  or  a  quarter  of  a  goat,  which 
refpectively  give  their  names  to  the  diftillation,  and  this 
flelh  thev  imagine  gives  the  liquor  a  mcllownefs  and  foft- 
nefs  that  correiSts  its  fiery  fpirit. 

Moft  of  the  hard  labouring  people  of  Surat,  and  efpe- 
cially the  hamals  or  porters,  who  get  their  living  by  car- 
rying goods  to  and  from  the  warehoufes,  and  bear  loads 
of  a  very  great  weight,  have  contradted  fuch  a  habit  of  tak- 
inf  opium,  that  an  author  of  great  veracity  fays,  he  has 
been  credibly  aflured,  that  fome  of  thefe  fellows  will 
take  at  one  dofe  three  copper  gerze  weight  of  this  drug 
without  danger,  which  is  confiderably  above  an  ounce, 
and  pretend  that  it  enables  them  to  work  and  carry  heavy 
burthens. 

Many  of  the  great  and  wealthy  alfo  contract  a  habit 
of  it,  from  their  confidcring  it  nut  only  as  a  high  point 
of  fenfualitv,  on  account  of  the  pleafing  deliriums  they 
expeiience  from  it,  but  as  an  extraordinaiy  provocative; 
they  ufually  take  it  in  milk,  boiled  away  from  a  large 
to  a  fmall  quantity,  and  when  they  would  put  an  end  to 
its  operation,  they  fwallow  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  lime 
juice,  or  anv  other  acid  of  the  fame  kind  ;  but  thofe  who 
u^c  it,  by  thus  forcing  naiure,  wear  out  its  fprings,  and 
prematurely  bring  on  all  the  inconveniencies  of  old  age; 
but  this  is  of  little  weight  with  the  generality  of  tlie 
Oiientalifts,  who  are  always  mere  adtuaicd  by  profenl  en- 
joyments,   than   a  regaru  for  the  greattft   remote  advan- 
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They  pretend  that  opium  has  a  flrange  paradoxical 
mixture  of  effects  in  iis  operation,  cauling  at  once  a 
feeming  heavinels  of  the  head,  an  apparent  fleepinefs  of 
the  eye,  and  yet  an  extraordinary  watchfulnefs  ;  in  con- 
firmation of  which  the  people  of  Surat  relate  the  follow- 
ino-  ftory  :  One  of  the  governors  of  the  town  receiving  a 
vifit  from  a  Gentoo  rajah  his  friend,  at  a  garden  with 
out  the  city  wall?,  they  met  with  each  their  guards  and 
attendants.  As.  they  were  walking  the  governor  took 
notice  of  the  rajah's  guards,  who  were  fquatted  down  af- 
ter their  manner,  in  an  open  guard-room,  with  their  heads 
leaning  on  their  naked  fwords,  and  in  appearance  either 
dozing"  or  faft  aflecp.  The  governor  obferved  with  a 
fmile  to  the  rajah,  that  he  had  a  very  juft  opinion  of  his 
good  faith,  fince  he  would  venture  this  interview  with 
guards  in  fuch  a  condition  from  the  opium  he  knew  it 
was  their  cuftom  to  take.  "  That,  fays  the  rajah,  is 
"  a  miftake,  and  if  there  be  any  body  here  for  whom 
"  thou  haft  no  concern,  bid  him  pluck  a  flower  as  foftiy 
"  as  he  pleafes  out  of  any  of  their  turbans."  The  go- 
vernor inftantiy  ordered  a  perfon,  who  was  near  him,  to 
do  wh;it  the  rajah  had  mentioned.  The  man  obeyed  ; 
he  proceeded  with  the  utmoft  caution,  and  approaching 
him  who  feemed  the  moft  overcome  with  fleep,  fnatthed 
off  the  flower.  The  rajah's  guard  felt  what  was  done, 
and  without  more  ceremony,  at  one  ftroke  cut  off  his 
arm,  and  the  reft  were  inftantiy  on  their  feet.  Thus  the 
governor  was  convinced  of  their  vigilance  at  the  expence 
of  a  fervant,  who,  whether  he  was  innocent,  or  fo  guilty 
as  to  delervc  being  expofcd  to  fuch  a  trial,  was  probably 
thought  of  no  confequence  under  that  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. 

Bang  is  alfo  much  ufed  at  Surat,  as  well  as  all  over 
the  e:.lT;  it  is  an  intoxic.ting  herb,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  plcafure  can  be  found  in  the  ufe  of  it,  it 
being  very  dilagiteable  to  the  tafte,  and  fo  violent  in  its 
operation,  as  to  produce  a  temporary  madnefs  ;  for  it 
caufes  feme  to  run  furioufly  about  killing  all  they  meet, 
Without  my  diftinflion,  till,  like  mad  dogs,  they  tiiem- 
felvc.i  are  knockd  (in  the  head 

The  Gentoo  women  ol  the  beft  fafliion  at  Surat  make 
no  fcruple  of  going  to  the  river,  ar;d  bathing  publickly 
in  the  fight  of  the  men.  They  indeed  go  into  the  water 
with  their  cloaths  on,  but  wetting  them  makes  them 
cleave  fo  clofe  to  their  bodies  that  d'cy  perfecSlly  cxprcfs 
the  turn  of  their  limbs.  When  they  come  out  of  the 
water,  and  change  their  wet  for  dry  cloaths,  they  (hift 
themfelves  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  though  it  be  done 
Openly  not  the  leaft  glimpfe  of  any  thing  immodefl  can 
be  fcen. 

All  religions  are  tolerated  in  this  city,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  politic.il  in  a  place  of  fuch  univerfal  trade.  The 
Moors,  who  have  the  government  in  their  hands,  here 
fccm  to  lay  afide  that  rigour,  and  that  fondiiefs  for  mak- 
ing of  profelytes,  they  have  fhewn  in  moft  other  parts 
where  their  religion  prevails.  Thus,  if  they  take  an  Eu- 
ropean into  their  fcrvice  in  quality  of  gunner,  for  they 
imagine  all  Europeans  are  born  engineers,  they  never 
give  themfelves  the  Icaft  concern  about  his  religion. 
The  inhabitants  of  Surat  and  the  neighbouring  country 
arc  commonly  very  induftrious,  and  have  a  number  of 
manufadlures  ;  hut  the  moft  confiderable  of  them  is  the 
atlafl'es,  or  fattins  flowered  with  gold  or  filver,  which 
have  a  rich  fubftantial  look,  but  arc  not  performed  in 
a  very  elegant  tafte,  the  flowers  being  ill-fancied,  and 
without  air  :  and  the  red  ground  moftly  ufcd,  dull,  and 
uiipleafant. 

A  few  fhawls  arc  manufaiflured  here,  but  the  fineft  fort 
come  from  the  province  of  CTfhmirc,  they  being  made 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  filky  hair,  that  produces  from  the 
loom  a  chnh  beautifully  bordered  at  both  ends,  with  a 
narrow  flowered  fclvage.  The  pieces  arc  about  two  yards 
and  a  half  long,  anil  a  yard  and  a  half  wide  ;  thefe,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  making  up,  ferve  the  natives  for  a 
wrapper  or  mantle.  The  price  is  faid  to  be  from  ten 
pounds  and  upwards  to  fifteen  flilllings,  and  though  it  is 
extremely  fine,  it  has  a  fubftancc  thTit  renders  it  warm, 
and  the  hnc  ones  are  fo  pliant  as  to  be  cafily  drawn  through 
a  ring  for  the  fingers. 

The  n;anufa<Surjrs  have  commonly  their  work  be- 
fjioke  by  the  wholcf.ile  merchants  ;  but  when  thi>  is  not 
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done,  the  workmen  repair  to  the  bazar  or  market-place, 
where  they  ftand  holding  up  the  piece  to  any  chap- 
men that  will  give  the  price,  and  i'eldom  return  with- 
out difpofing  of  them  ;  for  there  are  a  number  of 
petty  dealers,  who  thus  purchafe  goods  at  the  firft  hand, 
and  afterwards  fell  them  ia  quantities  to  the  mer- 
chants. 

This  being  the  only  fea-port  of  any  confequence  in  the 
dominions  ot  the  Mogul  that  is  not  poflefied  by  the  Euro- 
peans, the  inland  trade,  particularly  to  Dclli  and  Agra, 
employs  a  number  of  caravans  in  diftributing  the  goods 
imported.  But  the  roads  are  never  perfLCtly  fafe,  on  ac- 
count of  the  independent  rajahs,  and  the  troubles  of  the 
country. 

A  conftant  intercourfe  is  preferved  betwixt  Surat  and 
Bombay,  not  only  by  fea,  but  by  foot  paliengers  over 
land,  hired  at  a  moderate  rate.  They  are  very  expeditious 
in  thefe  journies,  and  commonly  ufe  opium  to  preferve 
them  fioni  wearinefs,  and  by  this  means  keep  running  and 
ddzing,  as  it  were  with  their  cjes  open,  without  feeling 
the  fa  igues  of  the  way. 

The  governor  of  Surat  keeps  his  feat  of  adminiftration 
at  what  is  called  the  Durbar,  where  he  is  generally  prefent 
in  perfon,  and  gives  his  orders.  All  actions  of  a  cri- 
niiiial  and  civil  nature  aie  brought  before  him,  and  fum- 
marily  difpatched  in  the  eaftern  manner.  He  oblerves 
one  piece  of  ftate  that  appears  pretty  remarkable  :  he 
nsver,  on  any  materia!  affair,  fpoaks  to  his  attendants  ; 
but  wriies  his  orders  in  the  Perfian  tongue  upon  fmall 
flips  of  paper  that  lie  before  him  ready  (or  that  purpqfe, 
and  when  v/ritten  muft  be  obeyed  without  reply.  Thefe 
are  afterwards  brought  him,  and  being  ftrung  ferve  as  a 
record  of  his  adlions. 

It  will  not  'e  unintercfting  to  the  Engiifli  reader  to  fee 
here  an  account  of  a  remarkable  revolution  which  has 
happeiiid  in  this  city  ;  a  revolution  that  muft  be  attended 
with  confiderable  advantages,  with  refpedt  to  our  India 
company. 

The  late  Mogul,  moved  by  his  zeal  for  the  Mahome- 
tan religion,  and  a  concern  for  the  interefts  of  commerce, 
in  order  to  keep  the  feas  open  between  Surat  and  the  Per- 
fian and  Arabian  gulphs,  had  been  at  the  annual  expence 
of  fitting  out  a  large  (hip  to  cany  pilgrims  to  Judda, 
which  is  at  no  great  diflance  from  Alecca,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  trade  of  Surat.  For  this  purpofe  he  granted  his 
admiral  the  Siddee,  a  revenue  called  the  tanka,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  three  lacks  of  rupees,  ariling  partly  from 
i'ome  adjacent  lands,  and  partly  from  the  revenues  of  Su- 
rat, which  were  annually  paid  him  by  the  governor  j  but 
he  had  not  the  leaft  title  to  any  thing  independent  of  the 
marine. 

At  length  the  government  of  Surat  being  backward  in 
their  payments,  and  with-holding  from  the  Siddee  great 
part  of  the  fum,  that  officer  fent  fome  of  his  cruizers 
into  the  river  of  Surat,  when  the  monfoon  was  fctting  in, 
and  made  the  feafon  a  pretence  for  remaining  there.  Siddee 
Mulloot  took  this  opportunity  of  getting  fome  footing  iti 
the  government,  and  fcized  on  the  caflle,  which  he  held 
till  his  death  ;  after  which  ^c  Mas  fuccceded  by  his  fon 
in  1756. 

Mufloot  not  only  kept  the  caftle,  but  appropriated  to 
his  own  ufe  one  third  'of  the  revenues  of  the  town  ;  and 
another  third  had  for  a  long  time  been  annually  paid 
to  the  Marattas,  who  farm  them  out  to  an  officer  who 
refidcs  at  Surat ;  and  as  they  are  mafters  of  the  whole 
country  up  to  the  very  gates,  it  has  been  thought  expe- 
dient to  pay  them  duly  their  allotment,  rather  than  fub- 
ieft  the  inland  trade  to  be  interrupted  by  them.  The 
Siddee  at  length  dcpofed  the  governor,  and  placed  Meah 
Atchund  in  his  room  ;  the  city  w.ts  then  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  anarchy  ;  for  the  lawlefs  behaviour  of  the  Siddee 's 
fon  filled  the  citv  with  riots  and  murders,  while  the 
new  exadtions  and  burthens  upon  trade  grew  intoie- 
rablc. 

Hence  in  the  year  1758,  the  principal  merchants  and 
inhabitants  earncflly  foliclted  ^ir.  Ellis,  the  Englilh 
chief,  to  perluade  the  prefidency  of  Bombay  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  for  taking  pofTeflion  of  the  cattle  and  tanka, 
and  entered  into  nn  obligation  to  be  rcfpcnfibie  for  five 
years  fur  any  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the  caftle 
and  tanka,  which   wcie  rated   at  two  lack  of  rupees  per 
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annum;  and  as  Pharrafs  Khan  or  Cavvn,  who  had  been  ,  Delli.  Thus  was  accompl.flied  a  revolution  of  general 
deputy-governor  to  Meah  Atcund  had  regulated  the  po-  benefit;  peace  and  good  aovernment  was  reftored  to  the 
Jice  to  the  (atisfadhon  of  the  whole  city,  u  was  propofed     -'  '     '       -      •   - 

to  have  him  for  governor. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1759  Mr.  Spencer,  who 
fuccecded  Mr.  Ellis,  informed  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil of  Bombay,  that  though  Meah  Atcund  was  ftill  go- 
vernor of  the  town,  the  Siddee  left  him  fo  little  power 
that  he  was  not  even  allowed  to  nominate  the  officers 
that  properly  belonged  to  him.  The  dread  of  the  con- 
tinual ravages,  and  the  frequent  murders  now  com- 
mitted with  impunity,  llruck  fuch  terror  into  the  inha- 
bitants, that  many  people  of  fubilance  left  the  place, 
and  thofe  who  ifaid  there  became  flill  more  folicitous 
that  the  caitle  (liouid  be  in  the  hands  of  the  company, 
from  their  confidence  in  the  humanity  and  juftice  of 
their  government.  There  feemed  but  one  thing  to  be 
apprehended,  which  was,  left  Atcand  or  the  Siddee, 
fliould,  in  diftruiT:  of  their  own  ftrength,  fly  to  the  defpe- 
rate  refource  of  calling  in  the  Marattas. 

The  prcfiilency  of  Bombay  at  length  complied  with 
the  earneft  folicitations  that  had  been  offered  them,  and, 
in  order  to  fecurc  themfelvcs  from  any  danger  from  the 
Marattas,  either  by  fea  or  land,  defired  admiral  Pocock 
to  join  the  enterprize  with  two  fhips  of  his  fquadron. 
The  admiral  confented  to  their  requeft,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  Sunderland  and  Newcafllc  to  countenance  the 
enterprize.  The  Siddee,  who  enjoyed  the  tanka,  on 
condition  of  keeping  up  a  fleet  for  the  Mogul,  had  fo 
negleiled  the   marine,  that  it  was  incapable  of  oppofmo- 

the  company's  fhips.  Captain  Maitland  was  now  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  comniand  of  eight  hundred   and  fifty 

men,  artillery  and  infantry,  and  fifteen  hundred  fepoys  ; 

which,  being  put  on  board  the  company's  vefTels,  landed 

on  the  ninth  of  February.  On  the  captain's  approach- 
ing the  town  he  had  a  fmart  engagement,    which   lafted 

four  hours,    with   fome  of  the  Siddee's  people   who  had 

taken  poll:   in  the  French   garden.     A   battery  was  then 

crefled,    and   a  brifk  fire  kept  up  againft  the  caftle  from 

two    tv/enty-four  pounders  and  a  thirteen  inch   mortnr, 

but  without  efFe(Sl;    when  a  council  of  war  being  called, 

it   was   determined'  to   make  a  general    attack ;    and,    in 

purfuance  of  this  refolution,    the   company's  grabs  and 

bomb-ketches  warped  up  the  river  in. the  night,  and  an- 
chored early    in   the   morning   oppofite   the  Bundar,     or 

cuftom-houfc,    which  was  pofl'eiied    by  the  enemy;  and 

a  general  attack  began  from  the  veffels  and   a  battery,  in 

Older  to    dri\'c   the  enemy  from   their  batteries,    and   to 

faciliate  the  landing  of  the  infantry.     The  firing  lafted 

till   after  eij^ht,    when    the  boats    putting  ofF,    the   men 

were   landed,  and  putting  the  enemy  to  flight,   took  pof- 

feflion  of  all  the  outer  town.     Three  mortars  were  then 

planted  at    the  diftance   of    about    feven    hundred  yards 

from  the  caftle,  and  five  hundred  from  the  inner  tov/n  ; 

the    bombarding    and  cannonading,    which   continued  a 

whole    day  and   a  -flight,    threw  the    befiegcd    into  fuch 

conftcrnation,  that  they  never  returned  a  gun. 

Pharrafs  Cawn's  friends,  who  had  not   made  the  leaft 

cfrort  in    his  bel.aif    r.ow    fignified,    that  they    chofe  he 

IhoulJ  be  naibj  or  deputy-governor;  and  chat  the  go- 
vernment ^fhould  be  continued  tn  Atcund  :  it  was  there- 
fore a'Teed   to  fccure  the  government   t«  him,    on  condi- 

tion  of  his  making   Pharrafs   Cawn   naib,    and  eftabli(h- 

ing  the  Englilh  in  the  polTcflion  of  the  caftle  and  tanka. 

To  this   Atcund   readily   agreed,    and   opening  the  gate 

of  the  inner  town,  ordered  a  party  of  men  to  bring  the 

Siddee  to  terms,  who  was  now  fenfible  that  it  was  im- 

pofllhle  for  him  to  hold  out  againft  the  combined   forces, 

and  the  gtncral  voice  of  the  people.  After  many  re- 
peated  meftages,    and  a  variety    of  propofals,    it  was  at 

iaft  granted,    that  the  Siddee's  people  fhould  have  liberty 

to  take  away  all   their    valuable  eft'ecls,    and'  even   the 

common  furniture  of  their  houfes.     This  was  done  with 

tlic   grcatcft  regularity,    and   the  Englifh  were  peaceably 

}>ut  in  poffefiion  of  the  caftle,  and  tanka.     The  guns  and 

ammunition   found    in    the  caftle,    with   the   velFels   and 

naval-Uorcs,    as  part  of  the  tanka,  were  fecured  for   the 

company,    till  the  Mogul's  pleafuie   was  known  ;    thefe 

adv.uuages   were  foliciitd  and   obtained,    and   grants  ar- 
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rived    appointing   the   company    admiral    to  th 
bsfcire  the  murder  of  that  prince  and  the  revolution  at 
iS 


city,  and  the  Englilh  acquired  a  valuable  pofleflTion,  to 
the  univerfal  fatisfadtion  of  the  inhabitants. 


SECT.     XXIX. 

Of  the  Partuguefe  Seukments  of  Daman  and  Baffaim,   and 
of  the  City  of  Aurengahad. 

DA  M  A  N,  a  Portuguefe  faaory,  fifty  miles  fouth  of 
Surat,  is,  like  their  other  Indian  faaories,  de^ 
pendent  upon  Goa,  whofc  archbiftop  has  a  vicar-general 
here.  The  Portuguefe  firft  took  it  in  1535,  and'^it  be- 
ing recovered  from  them,  they  took  it  again  in  1559,  and 
have  kept  it  ever  fince,  though  the  Moguls  have  made 
feveral  attempts  to  regain  it ;  but  they  have  made  it  fo 
ftrong  as  to  baflle  all  their  force.  Aurengzebe  befieged 
It  about  the  middle  of  the  Iaft  century  with  above  forty 
thouland  men;  but  the  garrifon  making  a  fally  upon  a 
part  of  his  camp  guarded  by  two  thoufand  elephants, 
thofe  unwieldy  animals  were  fo  terrified  by  the  fire- 
works, that  they  broke  in  upon  his  camp  and  trampled 
down  half  of  his  army;  upon  which  he  raifed  the  fiege, 
and  never  more  made  war  upon  the  Chriftians. 

It  is  fituated  in  a  good  air,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
Its  own  name,  which  running  through  it  divides  it  into  the 
Old  and  New  Towns.  The  New  Town,  which  ftands 
on  the  fouth  of  the  river,  is  built  in  the  Italian  tafte, 
and  moft  of  the  houfes  ftand  by  themfelves,  and  have  an 
orchard  or  g:;rden.  They  are  tiled,  but  are  gene- 
rally only  one  ft  jry  high,  and  have  windows  of  tranfpa- 
rent  oyfter-fhells.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  hag  four  good  baftions,  with  a  fmali  in  rcnch- 
ment  caft  up  on  the  fouth  and  caft  fides  ;  and  on  the  other 
two  fides  a  branch  of  the  river  enters  its  ditch.  The 
walls  have  a  platform  and  two  gates.  The  port,  which 
IS  but  fmal],  is  formed  by  the  river  betwixt  the  two 
towns,  but  is  quite  dry  at  ebb,  fo  that  no  vefle!  can  enter 
It  except  at  high  water,  and  the  great  fhips  only  at  the 
Ipring-tides.  Its  entrance  is  defended  on  the  fide  of  the 
Old  Town  by  a  fmall  fort  of  white  ftone,  called  St. 
Salvadore,  with  three  baftions. 

The  Old  Town  is  in  a  manner  deferted,  and  the  New 
IS  far  from  being  fo  populous  as  might  be  expeifed  from 
its  extent:  however,  there  are  fome  manufadtures  of 
hik  carried  on  there,  with  which  they  furnifli  the  mar- 
ket of  Goa ;  and  there  are  feveral  villages  and  iflands 
belonging  to  it,  which  pay  tribute  to  the  Portuguefe. 

Baliaim  is  a  fortified  city  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  and  fituated  about  eighteen  leagues  to  the 
fouth  of  Daman,  on  a  fmall  ifland  feparated  from  the 
continent  by  a  rivulet.  'i"he  walls  are  pretty  high,  and 
about  two  miles  in  circumference.  In  the  middle  of  the 
city  is  the  citadel ;  it  has  three  or  four  churches,  a 
college,  an  hofpital,  and  fome  monafteries  and  con- 
vents. It  is  a  place  of  fmall  trade,  for  moft  of  its  riches 
lie  ufelefs  in  the  Portuguefe  churches,  or  in  the  hands 
ot  indolent  country  gentlemen,  who  fpend  their  days  in 
eale,  pride,  and  luxury,  without  giving  themfelves  the 
leaft  concern  about  trade,  or  having  any  feeling  for  the 
poverty  of  the  reft  of  the  people. 

To  the  eaft  of  Baffaim,  in  the  latitude  of  twenty-one 
degrees,  is  the  large  and  populous  city  of  Aurengabad, 
the  capital  of  the  Deckan,  and  the  feat  of  the  vicerov, 
whole  power  is  exceeding  great,  it  extending  from  the 
province  of  Bengal  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  has  the  power 
of  nominating  (even  nabobs.  The  city  carries  on  a  con- 
fiJcrable  trade,  and  is  fituated  in  a  very  fruitful  country, 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Surat. 


SECT.     XXX. 

Of  the  Ifland  and  City  of  Bombay.  Its  Situation,  Name, 
Climate,  Fortificationi,  and  other  Buildingi ;  vuith  an  Ac- 
count of  tlie  Inhabitants  and  Government. 


OMBAY  is  an  ifland  feated  in  eighteen  degrees 
forty-one    minutes  north  latitude,    on  the  caft  of 
H  h  h  Dccan, 
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Decan,  the  high  mountains  of  which  are  full  in  view, 
and  is  fo  fituated  as,  with  the  winding  of  other  iflands 
r.long  the  continent,  to  form  one  of  the  molt  commo- 
dious bays  in  the  world,  on  which  account  it  received  its 
name  of  Bombay  by  a  corruption  of  the  Portugtiefe  word 
Buon-Bayh'a,  or  Good  Bay  ;  for  the  harbour  is  fo  fpa- 
cious  as  to  contain  any  number  of  {hips,  has  excellent 
anchoring  ground,  and  from  its  circular  form  can  afford 
them  a  land-loclced  flielter  agaiiift  any  winds  to  which 
its  mouth  is  expofed. 

This  ifland,  which  is  feven  miles  in  length,  and  twenty 
in  circumferer.ee,  is  admirably  fituated  for  the  center  of 
the  commerce  between  the  Malabar  coail,  the  gulph  of 
Perfia,  the  Red  Sea,  and  all  the  trade  of  that  fide  of  the 
great  Indian  peninfula,  and  the  northern  parts  adjoining 
to  it;  which  are  therefore  properly  fubordinate  to  the 
government  of  the  prefident  who  refidcs  there. 

Though  this  ifland  is  within  the  tropics,  its  climate 
is  far  from  being  intolerable  with  refpedt  to  heat,  and  is 
never  fo  cold  as  to  be  difagreeable  to  an  European  con- 
ftitution.  In  the  very  hotteft  feafon,  which  is  that  which 
immediately  precedes  the  periodical  returns  of  the  rains, 
the  inhabitants  feldom  want  the  alternate  refrtfliment 
of  land  and  !'ea- breezes,  and  tliere  are  but  few  days  in 
the  year  when  the  heat  is  exccnive  ;  and  even  thcie  may 
be  rendered  fupportable  by  avoiding  violent  excrcilc, 
keeping  out  of  the  unabated  heat  of  the  fun,  and  by  a 
light  diet.  Great  care  (hould  alfo  be  taken  of  your  not 
expofing  yourfclf  to  the  night-dews,  and  a  too  quick 
tranfition  fiom  a  ftate  of  open  pores  to  the  perfpiration 
being  entirely  fhut  up.  Bombay  had  long  tlie  infamous 
charadlcr  of  being  the  burying-ground  of  the  Englifli  ; 
but  experience,  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  a  multitude 
of  lives,  has  now  rendered  the  caufes  of  this  mortality 
more  known,  and  confcquently  enabled  people  to  guard 
againft  them;  and  the  ifland  is  better  fupplicd  with  able 
phyficians  and  furgcons.  Thus  the  climate  is  no  longer 
fo  fatal  to  the  Englifli  inhabitants ;  it  is  even  incompa- 
rably more  healthy  than  many  other  of  our  fettlements 
in  India;  and  this  place,  the  name  of  which  ufed  to 
carry  terror  with  it,  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  pro- 
vided that  comm.on  mcafures  of  temperance  be  obfervcd, 
without  which  the  tenure  of  health  niuft  in  any  climate 
be  very  hazardous. 

The  fealbns  may  properly  be  divided,  as  in  the  other 
places  near  the  tropics,  into  the  wet,  which  continues 
about  four  months,  and  into  the  dr),  which  hdt  about 
eight  months  in  the  year.  The  fctting  in  of  the  rains 
is  generally  ufhercd  in  by  a  violent  thurdcr-ftorm,  ufu- 
ally  called  the  elephanta,  a  name  it  probably  received 
in  the  Afiatic  flile  from  the  comparilbn  of  its  force  to 
that  of  the  elephant.  This  is  a  pleafing  prelude  to  the 
refrefhmeiu  occafioned  by  the  rains  moderating  the  ex- 
ceflive  heat,  then  at  its  height.  They  begin  about  the 
twenty-eij^hth  of  May,  and  ceafe  ab.ut  the  beginning 
of  September;  after  which  there  is  no  more  than  a  few 
tranfient  fliowers.  Though  this  rainy  feafon  is  very 
hot,  yet  in  any  dry  intervals,  when  the  fun  fhines  out 
for  a  few  hours,  it  is  accounted  the  plcafantcft ;  and  the 
end  of  it,  and  fome  days  after,  is  elteemed  the  fickliLft 
time  in  the  year,  from  the  exhalations  forming  a  kind 
of  faint  vaporous  bath,  from  which  thofe  who  lodge  in 
the  higheft  apartments  are  leaft  in  danger. 

The  trading  velkls  of  the  country  are  laid  up  during 
this  feafon,  efpecially  tliofe  belonging  to  the  bl.ack 
merchants,  who  fend  none  to  fca  till  after  a  feftival  at 
the  breaking  up  of  the  rains,  when  they  confecrate  a 
cocoa-nut,  which  they  gild  and  ornament,  and  throw 
it,  by  way  of  oblation,  into  the  fea. 

The  chief  town,  which  is  alfo  named  Bombay,  has  a 
cadle,  which  is  a  regular  quadrangle,  well  built  of 
Itrong  hard  flone.  In  one  of  its  baltions  that  faces  an 
eminence,  called  Dungharec-point,  is  a  large  tank,  or 
cidcrn,  hollow,  which  conta  ns  a  great  quantity  of 
water,  that  is  conftantly  replcniflicd  by  the  perioJical 
rains.  There  is  alfo  a  well  within  the  fort ;  but  the 
water  is  not  extremely  good,  and  in  general  that  of  the 
ifland  is  brackifk.  There  is  a  fmall  fi.rt  on  Dung-harec- 
point,  and  the  town  is  encompafl'cd  with  a  wall  and  a 
ditch,  into  which  water  may  be  admitted  at  pleafurc, 
by  letting    in  the  fca;    fo  that  the  town    is  fuiToundcd 


with  water,  and  is  ellccmcd  one  of  the  llrongell  pbccs 
pofTefied  by  the  company  in  India.  Conhilermg  the  com- 
modioufnefs  of  its  harbour,  it  might  have  been  made  our 
capital  place  of  arms,  and  been  of  nearly  the  fan~,e  u'.ii 
to  the  Englifh  company  is  Batavia  is  to  the  Dutch, 
elpecially  if  the  Portuguefe  had  not  unjuilly  detained 
from  us  the  large  and  fertile  illand  of  Salletr,  which 
would  have  ferved  as  a  granary  to  it;  and  which  thvy 
fufFcied  to  become  an  eafy  conqucil  to  the  Marattas, 
who  inhabit  the  neighbouring  oalt  of  the  continent. 

At  proper  pedis  round  the  ifland  are  feveral  little  oiit- 
pofls,  none  of  which  are  capab'.e  of  making  any  long 
defence,  except  the  fort  of  Mahim,  which  is  the  m.;it 
confiderable  next  to  that  of  Bombay,  and  is  lituated  at 
the  oppofite  extremity  of  the  ifland. 

The  Enclifh  church  at  Bombav  is  able  to  contain  all 
the  Engliih  that  arc  ever  there.  Phis  is  a  build:ng  that 
has  nothing  to  boaft  of  with  refpect  to  its  arthiteciure  ; 
but  is  extremely  neat,  commodious,  and  airy.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  Green,  a  fpacious  area  that  extends  from 
it  to  the  fort,  and  is  plealantly  laid  out  in  walks  planted 
with  trees,  and  round  it  arc  the  houfes  of  the  En-liih 
inhabitants. 

Thefe  have  generally  only  a  ground-floor  ;  but  they 
have  a  court-yard  both  before  and  behind,  in  which  arc 
the  offices  and  out-houfcs.  They  arc  fublianti  il!y  built 
with  ftone  and  lime;  and  being  f.nooth  pl.iileied  on  the 
out-lidc,  and  kept  white-wafhed,  they  have  a  neat  air ; 
but  arc  oftenfive  to  the  eyes,  from  their  reEeding  the 
too  dazzling  rays  of  the  (un.  Few  of  them  have  glals- 
windows  to  any  of  their  apartments,  the  l^fhes  b'.ir.g 
generally  paned  with  a  kind  of  tranfparent  oyller-fbcliy, 
which  have  the  Angular  property  of  tranfmitting  fufii- 
cient  light,  while  they  exclude  the  \iolencc  of  its  glare, 
and  have  a  cool  look.  The  flooring  is  generally  com- 
pofcd  of  a  kind  of  ftucco,  called  chunam,  made  of  burnt 
ihells,  which,  if  well  tempered,  is  extremely  hard  and 
lading,  and  takes  {o  fine  a  polifh  that  one  m.iy  fee  one's 
face  in  it. 

The  houfes  of  the  black  merchants,  as  they  are  called, 
though  fome  are  far  from  being  of  fo  deep  a  co'our  as  to 
dcfervc  the  name,  arc  generally  ill  budt  and  inconve- 
nient. 'I'he  window-lights  aie  fmall,  and  the  apart- 
ments ill  diftributed.  Some,  however,  make  a  better 
appearance  by  being  built  a  ftory  high  ;  but  the  beft  of 
ihcm  have  a  meannefs  in  the  manner  and  a  clumfinefs  in 
the  execution,  that  renders  them  inferior  to  the  build- 
ings oi'  the  moft  ordinaiy  of  thofc  of  European  architec- 
ture. Boih  their  and  the  En^lilh  houfes  have  fmall 
ranges  of  pillars,  that  fupport  a  penihnufe,  or  llu-d,  cither 
round,  or  on  particular  fides,  and  afford  a  plealing 
flielter  from  the  lun,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  they  keep 
the  inner  apartments  cool  and  icfrefhcd,  by  the  draught 
of  air  under  ihem.  However,  molt  of  the  beft  houfes 
.'.re  within  the  walls  of  fhe  town,  which  is  lictlc  more 
than  a  mile  in  compafs.  >4ki. 

As  to  the  pagodas  of  the  Gentoos,  th^y  are  fcarce 
worth  mentioning,  they  being  low  mean  buildings,  that 
commonly  admit  the  light  only  at  the  door,^  facing 
which  is  placed  the  principal  idol.  The  Gcnioos  ima- 
j;ine,  that  darkncls  and  gloom  infpirc  a  kind  of  religious 
reverence,  and  aie  rtinarkably  fond  f.f  having  their  jm- 
godas  among  trees,  and  near  a  tank  or  pond,  for  the 
lake  of  their  ablutions,  which  they  do  not,  like  the 
Mahometans,  pradlife  as  a  rcli-icus  ceremony,  but 
merely  out  of  cleanlincfp,  and  the  pleafure  of  bathing 
iii«liofe  hot  countries.  Thefe  tanks  are  frequently  ex 
pei^e  works,  they  being  generally  fquure,  and  cn- 
corr^flcd  wjffih  ftone  ftep;;.  The  moft  remarkable  pa- 
goda on  the  ifliind  is  on  Malabar  hill,  above  two 
miles  fi^n  the  town,  and  is  a  promontory  that  ftretches 
into  the%^  Fro;n  one  fule  of  the  pngoi!a  is  a  gentle  dcfcent 
to  the  ft^Ji^nik  the  other  tlirce  l.des  are  i'urroundcd 
wi;h  trees  that  torpj  an  anip!iithe:ure  on  the  Hopes  nf 
the  hdl,  aiTordinn  a  moft  wild  and  agrecible  hindfcape. 
Thefe  trees  being  expofed  to  the  winds  follow  the  gene- 
ral law,  and  take  a  ftrcng  bent  to  th.e  oppofite  point 
with  fech  regularity,  that  they  appc;ir  as  if  ttimrncd  or 
pruned  into  the  figure  they  exhibii. 

At    the  extreme  point  of   t.i.il'.bar   hUl   is  a  rrck    on 
the  defcent  to  the  f:-a,  flu  at  th.-  top,  in  which  is  a  na- 
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tural  crevice,  that  has  a  communication  with  a  hol- 
Jow  that  terminates  at  an  opening  outwards  towards  the 
fca.  This  is  ufed  by  the  Gentoos  as  a  place  for  the 
purification  of  their  fins,  whicli  they  fay  is  efFecled 
by  iheir  going  in  at  the  opening  and  emerging  out  of  the 
crevice. 

The  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1663,  transferred  the 
property  of  this  ifland  to  king  Charles  11.  on  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  as  part  of  her  for- 
tune ;  and  fome  time  after  his  majefly  made  a  prcfent  of 
it  to  the  Englifli  Eaft  India  company.  The  ifland  was 
then,  and  ftill  continues,  divided  irito  three  Roman  ca- 
tholic parifties,  which  are  thofe  of  Bombay,  Alahim, 
and  Salvacarn  ;  the  churches  of  which  are  govt;rned  by 
popifh  prielL-,  of  any  nation  but  the  Portuguefe,  a- 
gainfl:  whom  tlie  Englifh  wifely  objedled,  from  the  dan- 
ger of  their  carrying  on  a  too  clofe  correfpondence  with 
the  priefts  of  their  own  nation  in  the  neighbouring  Por- 
tuguefe fettlements.  Hence  moft  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  land  are  popifh  Meftizos  and  Canarins  :  the  fiift  arc 
a  mixed  breed  of  the  natives  and  Portuguefe,  and  the 
other  are  aborigines  of  the  country  converted  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe faith.  The  other  land-owners  are  Moors,  Gen- 
toos, and  Parfees.  All  thofe  enjoy  the  perfect  fecurity  of 
their  property,  and  the  right  of  inheritance  is  regulated 
according  to  the  refpedlive  laws  and  cufloms  of  the  people 
of  each  religion.  The  land  is  chiefly  employed  in  groves 
of  cocoas,  rice-fields,  and  onion-grounds,  this  ifland  pro- 
ducing an  excellent  fort. 

The  company  have  alfo  acquired  a  confiJcrable  cftate 
in  land  by  purchafes,  C(jrififcations  for  crimes,  and  fei 
zures  for  debt.  They  have  alfo  two  pleafant  gardens, 
cultivated  after  the  European  manner:  the  one  a  little 
way  out  of  the  gates,  open  to  any  of  the  Englifh  gen- 
tlemen who  pleafe  to  walk  in  it ;  the  other,  which  is 
much  larger  and  finer,  is  about  five  miles  from  the 
town,  at  a  place  called  Parell,  where  the  governor  has 
a  very  agreeable  country-houfe,  which  was  originally  a 
Romifh  chapel  belonging  to  the  jeluits,  but  was  confif- 
cated  about  the  year  1719,  on  account  of  their  being 
guilty  of  fome  foul  praftices  againfl:  the  Englifh  intereff. 
This  chapel  is  now  converted  into  a  pleafant  manfion- 
houfe,  and,  with  the  additional  buildings,  is  rendered  a 
fpacirus  and  commodious  habitation.  Theie  is  an  avenue 
to  it  of  a  hedge  and  trees  near  a  mile  long ;  and,  though 
it  is  fituated  not  far  from  the  fea,  it  is  fheltered  from  the 
air  of  it  by  a  hill  between.  The  governor  fpends  mofl 
part  of  the  time  during  the  heats  at  this  villa,  the  air  being 
cooler  and  frefher  than  in  town,  and  nothing  is  wanting 
that  can  render  it  an  agreeable  retreat. 

The  cocoa-nut  groves  conflritute  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  landed  property.  When  a  number  of  thefc  are 
contiguous,  they  form  what  is  called  the  woods,  through 
which  fpaccs  are  left  for  loads  and  path-ways,  where  you 
are  agreeably  defended  from  the  fun  at  all  hours  in  the 
<lay.  They  are  alfo  thick  fet  with  houfes  belonging  to 
the  refpeclive  proprietors,  and  with  the  huts  of  the  poorer 
fort  of  pgople  ;  but  they  are  unwholefome  for  want  of  a 
free  ventilation. 

The  government  of  the  ifland  is  entirely  Englifh,  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  directors  of  the  Englifh  Ealt  India  com- 
pany, who  by  ccmmiflion  appoii.t  a  prefident,  to  whom 
is  joined  a  council  of  nine  perfons  ;  but  all  of  them  are 
feldom  on  the  fpot,  they  being  employed  as  chiefs  of 
the  feveral  fa<5lories  fubordinate  to  the  prefident.  Thofe 
at  Bombay  are  fuch  as  enjoy  pofls  of  the  greatefl  truft, 
as  the  accomptant,  the  warehoufe  keeper,  the  land-pay- 
mafl:er,  the  marine-paymafter,  and  other  officers  for  tranf- 
ading  the  companj's  affairs.  Thefe  are  generally  fuch 
as  have  rilen  by  degrees  from  the  flation  of  writers,  and 
take  place  according  to  feniority.  The  prefident  and  the 
members  on  the  fpot  conflitute  a  regular  council,  in  which 
every  thing  is  determined  by  plurality  of  votes  :  yet  the 
influence  of  the  prefident  is  generally  fo  great,  that  every 
thing  is  carried  according  to  his  dictates  :  for  fhould  any 
of  the  council  oppofc  him,  he  can  make  their  fituation  fo 
uneafy,  as  to  oblige  them  to  quit  the  fervice,  and  return 
home. 

As  to  the  military  and  marine  force,  they  are  more 
immediately  under  the  direction  of  the  prefident,  who 
has  the  title  of  general,   and  commander  in  chief.     The 


common  foldicrs  arc  chiefly  thofe  whom  the  company 
fend  in  their  fhips  ;  deferttrs  from  the  feveral  nations 
fettled  in  India,  as  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  and  French, 
which  laft  are  ufually  called  Reynols  j  and  laflly,  To- 
palles,  who  are  moltly  black,  or  of  a  mixed  breed  from 
the  Portuguefe.  Thefc  are  formed  into  companies, 
under  Englifh  officers.  In  this  fervice  may  alfo  be  in- 
cluded regilar  companies  formed  of  the  natives  :  thefe 
foldiers  are  called  fepoys ;  they  ufe  mufkets  ;  but  are 
chiefly  armed  in  the  country  manner,  with  fword  and 
target,  and  wear  the  Indian  drefs,  the  turban,  vefl,  and 
long  drawers. 

Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  render  this  ifland 
populous,  than  the  mildnefs  of  the  government,  and  the 
toleration  of  all  religions,  which  is  fo  univerfal,  that  the 
Roman  catholic  churches,  the  Mahometan  mofques,  the 
Gentco  pagodas,  and  the  worfhip  of  the  Parfees  are  all 
equally  tolerated  :  they  ha\e  all  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  without  either  the  Englifh 
interfering,  or  their  clafliing  with  each  other.  This  tole- 
ration forms  an  amiable  and  a  very  advantageous  contraft 
to  the  rigours  of  the  inquifition  exercifed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring territories  of  the  Portuguefe,  whefe  unchriftian 
zeal  has  rendered  thern  odious,  and  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reafons  of  their  being  driven  out  of  the  greateft  part 
of  their  conqucf^s  there  by  the  Marattas,  who  are  all 
Gentoos. 


SECT     XXXI. 

Of  toe  principal  Ijlands  near  Bombay,  particularly  Butcher's 
Ijlaiid  and  Elcbhanta  ;  with  a  Defcripiion  of  the  remarkable 
temple  in  that  If  and  cut  in  a  Rock  j  and  an  Account  of  the 
If  and  of  Salfett. 

TH  E  principal  of  the  fmall  iflands  near  Bombay  are 
Butcher's  Ifland,  lo  called  from  the  cattle  being 
kept  there  for  the  ufe  of  Bombay  and  Elephanta.  The 
former  is  fubjeil  to  the  Englifh,  who  keep  an  enfign's 
guard  there,  with  a  very  fmall  fort.  This  ifland  is  not 
above  two  miles  long,  and  is  no  where  above  a  mile 
broad. 

The  mofl:  remarkable  of  thefe  iflands  is  that  of  Ele- 
phanta, which  fronts  the  fort,  and  is  two  miles  from 
Butcher's  Ifland.  It  does  not  exceed  three  miles  in  com- 
pafs,  and  confills  of  almoft  one  entire  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which,  as  you  land,  you  fee  above  the  fhore  on  the  right 
hand  an  elephant,  coarfly  cut  in  llone,  of  the  natural 
fize,  which,  ata  fmall  diflance,  may  be  taken  for  a  living 
elephant,  from  the  flone  being  naturally  of  the  colour  of 
that  animal.  It  flands  on  a  platform  of  llones  of  the  fame 
colour.  On  the  back  of  this  elephant  was  placed  a  young 
one  flanding,  that  appears  to  have  been  of  the  fame  ffone, 
but  has  been  long  broicen  off.  No  tradition  is  old  enough 
to  give  an  account  of  the  time  or  ufe  for  which  this 
elephant  was  formed. 

On  afcending  an  eafy  flope,  near  half  way  up  the  hilJ, 
you  come  to  the  entrance  of  a  ftupendous  temple,  hewn 
out  of  the  folid  rock.  It  is  an  oblong  fquare  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  Jong,  and  forty  broad.  The  roof  is  form.ed 
of  the  rock  cut  flat ;  it  is  about  ten  feet  high,  and  is  fup- 
ported  towards  the  middle,  at  an  equal  diflance  from 
the  fides,  and  from  one  another,  by  two  regular  rows  of 
pillars  of  a  Angular  order.  They  are  very  niaffy  and 
thick  in  proportion  to  their  height,  and  have  capitals, 
which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  a  round  cufliion,  preflcd 
by  the  weight  of  the  fuperincumbent  mountain,  with 
which  they  arc  alfo  of  one  piece.  At  the  farther  end  are 
three  gigantic  figures,  the  face  of  one  of  which  is,  at 
leaft,  fiv-e  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  proportionable  breadth  ; 
but  thefe  monuments  of  antiquity  were  much  disfigured 
by  the  blind  fury  of  the  Portuguefe,  when  they  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  place,  and  muft  have  taken 
great  pains  thus  to  mutilate  and  deface  them.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up  this  temple  are  two  doors 
fronting  each  other,  leading  into  fmaller  grottos  that 
open  upon  the  hill.  By  the  door-way,  on  the  right 
hand,  are  alfo  fL-\'cral  mutilated  image?,  fingle  and  in 
groupcs,  particularly  one  that  has  fome  refemblance  to 
the  flory  of  Solomon's  di\  iding  the  child  ;  a  figure  fland- 
ing 
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ing  wilh  a  drawn  fword  in  one  hand,  and  holding  an 
infant  in  the  other,  with  the  head  downwards.  The 
door-way  on  the  left  hand  opens  into  an  area  of  about 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth  ;  at  the 
upper  end  of  which,  on  the  right  hand,  is  a  colonade, 
covered  at  the  top.  It  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  and  in 
length  anfwcrs  to  the  breadth  of  the  area  ;  this  joins 
to  an  af  artment  adorned  with  regular  architecture  ;  it 
is  an  oblong  fquare,  and  has  a  door  in  perfect  fymmetry. 
The  whole  is  executed  in  a  tafte  very  different  from  any 
of  the  oldefl:  and  the  beft  Gentoo  buildings  any  where 
extant.  It  is  remarkable  that  round  the  cornices  are 
fome  paintings,  rtie  colours  of  which  remain  exceed- 
ing bright  and  frcfli,  thou;^h,  fuppofmg  they  are  as  old 
as  the  temple,  they  muit  have  been  there  fome  thou- 
fand  years.  The  time  when  this  great  work  was  per- 
formed is  entirely  unknown.  The  nioft  probable  con- 
je£ture  is,  that  it  was  formed  by  the  aborigines  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  religion  of  the  Gentoos  has  under- 
gone fome  revolution  ;  which  is  the  more  probable, 
as  the  prefent  Gentoos  do  not  appear  to  retain  any  vene- 
ration for  the  place,  except  on  account  of  its  undoubted 

antiquity. 

'Jhe  iituation  of  this  place  fo  near  Bombay,  not  only 
affords  the  Englifh  inhabitants  an  eafy  opportunity  of 
gratifying  their  curiofity  in  vifiting  fo  remarkable  a  piece 
of  antiquTty,  but  cccalionally  of  a  very  agfeeable  party 
of  plcafure.  In  their  way  thither  they  fometimes  dine  at 
Butcher's  Ifland,  on  account  of  the  conveniency  of  the 
officer's  houfe  to  receive  them.  But  others,  takmg  their 
provifions  with  them,  dine  in  the  cave  itfelf,  for,  during 
the  fultry  heats,  there  cannot  be  imagined  a  cooler  and 
more  picafant  retreat ;  for  though  the  air  abroad  is  ex- 
ctfTive  hot,  you  no  fooner  enter  the  cave  than  you  are  re- 
freflied  with  a  fenfiblc  coolncfs,  the  three  openings  not 
only  furniftiingfufficicnt  light,  but  a  thorough  draught  of 
air,  that  docs  not  fo  properly  convey  frcflinefs  into  the 
cave  as  receive  it  from  its  conftant  temperature,  which  is 
preferved  by  its  being  impenetrable  to  the  fun  from  the 
thicknefs  of  the  mountainous  mafs  above  it ;  for  it  is  ob- 
ferved  in  India,  and  other  hot  countries,  that  the  exclu- 
fion  of  light  is  alfo  the  exclufion  of  heat ;  and  that  by  only 
darkening  an  apartment,  it  is  fenfibly  cooled.  This  ad- 
mits of  no  exception,  but  where  the  foil  and  fituation  are 
of  fuel)  a  nature  as  to  continue  the  heat  after  the  adual  pre- 
fcnce  of  the  fun  is  withdrawn. 

This  idand  contains  nothing  more  that  is  worthy  of 
notice;  for  there  are  not  above  two  or  three  huts  upon 
it,  and  it  has  no  water  but  what  is  faved  from  tlie  rainn. 
'I  he  growth  of  the  hill  is  only  underwood  and  grafs, 
which  in  thedry  feafon  are  often  fet  onfire,  and  will  con- 
tinue burning  for  iliree  or  four  days. 

To  the  northward  of  Bombay  is  the  fertile  ifland  of 
Salfelt,  which  in  one  place  is  only  divided  from  it  by  a 
lurrow  pafj,  fordable  at  low  v/atcr.  It  is  about  twcnty- 
lix  miles  in  length,  and,  on  a  medium,  eight  or  nine 
in  breadth.  The  foil  is  very  rich,  and  capable  of 
being  improved  by  cultivation,  fo  as  to  bear  every  thing 
produced  between  the  tropics.  It  is  well  watered,  and 
was  employed  by  the  Portuguefe  chiefly  to  raife  rice, 
with  which  it  uf-rd  to  furnifh  Goa,  whence  it  was  called 
its  granaiy.  It  has  alfo  great  plenty  of  almoft  every 
fpccies  of  game,  both  of  the  fur  and  feather  kind,  and 
it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  a  more  agreeable  fpot  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  It  was  formerly  comprehended  under  the  regality 
of  Bombay,  and  was  confequently  comprehended  in  the 
treaty  of  cefTion  made  of  that  ifland  to  Kngland  ;  but  we 
were  afterwards  defrauded  of  it  by  the  Portuguefe,  though 
it  is  fo  tfllntially  neccffary  to  Bombay,  that  the  numerous 
inhabitants  of  the  lafl  mentioned  ifland,  cannot  well 
fubfifl  without  fupplics  of  all  manner  of  provifions  from 
thence. 

But  while  this  ifland  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Poriugucfc,  it  was  at  leaft  fome  alleviation  of  the  da- 
mage we  fuftained  in  lofing;  it,  that  it  formed  a  barrier 
for  us  aL-ainfl:  the  invafions  of  the  Marattas.  But  fuch 
was  the  fupine  indolence  and  bliiidnefs  of  the  Portu- 
guefe government  to  its  own  intercft-,  that  no  care  was 
taken  to  defend  it  from  thofe  their  conllant  and  natural 
enemies,  who  IkuI  not  then  the  Icaft  maritime  force. 
As    the    ifland    could  only  be  attacked  by  land  at  one 


narrow  pafs,  fordable  only  at  low  water,  the  Portu- 
guefe had  only  a  miferable  redoubt  of  no  flrength  ;  but 
at  length  the  appearance  of  an  approaching  rupture 
induced  them  abfurdly  to  begin  the  conflruftion  of  a 
fort,  without  providing  any  means  of  covering  the  build- 
ings. The  Marattas  let  them  go  quietly  on,  that  they 
might  build  it  for  them,  and,  when  it  was  near  finifhed, 
poured  their  troops  into  the  ifland,  and  eafily  took  tlis 
iort,  before  any  of  the  batteries  were  mounted  with 
cannon,  and  thus  the  whole  ifland  fell  as  eafy  a  prey  to 
them  as  they  could  wifh  ;  by  which  means  Bombay  is 
now  become  a  frontier  open  to  their  incurfions,  and  they 
are  always  able  to  diftiefs  that  fettlement,  by  refuliiig 
them  fupplics  of  provifions. 

But  to  return  to  the  ifland  itfelf.  It  has  nothing 
remarkable  in  it,  befides  the  riches  of  nature,  except 
the  ruins  of  a  place  called  Canara,  where  there  are 
feveral  caves  in  the  rocks,  fuppofed  to  be  cotemporary 
with  that  of  Elephanta,  but  none  of  them  .approach  near 
it,  either  in  point  of  fiv.c  or  workmanfhip.  The  moun- 
tains are  pretty  high,  and  there  is  a  tradition,  that  they, 
together  with  the  rell  of  the  ifland,  were  raifcd  from  the 
fea  by  a  violent  earthquake;  in  confirmation  of  which  it 
is  pretended,  that  not  many  }ears  ago^  one  of  the  Hone 
anchors,  antiently  ufed  in  the  vcllcls  of  that  country, 
was  found  <m  the  top  of  the  highefl  hill  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  fufficient  foundation  for  this 
flory. 


SECT,     XXXII. 

A  particular  Account  of  an  Indian  Nation,  calUd  the  Marat- 
tas, who  inhabit  the  Country  near  Bcmbajf. 
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AVTNG  treated  of  the  ifland,  we  fhall  now  add 
fome  account  of  the  continent  bordering  upon 
Bombay.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Marattas,  a  powerful 
tribe  of  Indian  Gentoos  fubje<5t  to  the  mar-rajah,  or 
arch-r.ijah,  who  is  their  king  or  chief.  They  are  gene- 
rally a  clean  limbed,  ftraight  people  :  their  com- 
plexions are  of  all  fliades  from  black  to  light  brown, 
and  they  are  obferved  to  be  fairer  in  proportion  to  their 
diftance  from  the  fea.  Their  features  arc  generally  re- 
gular, and  even  delicate.  They  fhave  their  heads,  on- 
ly prefei\'ing  in  the  middle  a  lock,  which  grows  to  its 
full  length,  fo  as  to  tic  and  hang  down  behind,  and  two 
curls,  one  on  each  fide,  juft  above  the  ears.  Their 
women  arc  fcr  the  mofl  part  very  handfome,  while  the 
bloom  of  life  continues  ;  but  that  foon  fades,  for  few 
preferve  the  charms  of  their  fhapc  and  (kin  till  they 
are  thirty. 

The  common  people  wear  round  their  heads  a  fmall 
turban  of  coarfe  muflin,  or  a  fmall  piece  of  cloth  or 
calicoe;  they  have  alio  a  fhort  piece  of  cloth  about 
their  waifls,  and  a  h  ofe  mantle,  which  they  throw  over 
their  fhoulders,  and  when  they  take  their  rell,  fpread  ic 
on  the  ground.  They  are  equally  bred  to  agriculture 
and  arms ;  but  the  jiay  of  thofe  in  actual  fervice  is  ex- 
tremely fmall,  and  not  furniflied  in  money,  but  in  rice, 
tobacco,  fait,  pieces  of  cloth,  and  in  the  other  necelTaries 
and  conveniences  of  life.  1  hey  have  extended  their 
dominions  by  the  fword,  and  as  tliey  encourage  Euro- 
peans to  defert  to  them,  have  learned  the  art  of  war, 
and  can  form  regular  ficges,  but  are  moft  fit  for  fudden 
excurfions. 

Theirhorfes,  on  which  they  principally  rely,  are  fmall, 
but  hardy,  inured  to  fatigue,  and  lure  footed.  Many 
of  the  men  have  mufciucis;  but  they  are  vtry  indifferent 
ones,  and  mofl  of  tlitm  match-locks  :  but  their  chief 
depcndance  is  on  their  fwords  and  targets  ;  the  former 
are  of  an  admirable  tiniper,  and  the  men,  who  are  well 
trained  in  the  cxercifc  of  them,  look  with  great  con- 
tempt on  thofe  bicught  by  our  fliips  from  Eui«pe» 
Their  targets  are  perftiSly  round,  and  rife  in  the  mid- 
dle almoft  to  a  point  ;  they  are  hard,  fmooth,  light,  and 
well  varniflicd  ;  they  will  therefore  cafily  turn  a  piflol 
ball,  and  at  Ibme  diftance  the  ball  of  a  mufquet. 
They  have  likcwifc  among  thwii  excellent  archers  and 
flingers. 
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Their  food  is  extremely  portable,  a  lictlc  rice,  anJ  a 
leathern  flalk  for  water,  is  all  they  n quire,  fo  that  every 
foidier  carries  his  own  allowance;  the  officers  thcmlelves 
h:ive  no  better  diet,  efpccially  during  their  expeditions, 
which  are  conduced  with  great  addrefs  and  amazing 
rapidity. 

The  people  afFeil:  the  appearance  of  the  utmofl  po- 
verty in  their  drefs  and  houfes,  to  avoid  becoming  a 
prey  to  their  rapacious  government,  which  never  fparts 
a  fubjedl  known  to  be  rich,  for  though  they  are  fome- 
times  left  to  amafs  wealth  in  quiet,  this  is  only  confi- 
dered  as  fo  much  in  bank,  to  be  feized  whenever  the 
government  plcaCes  to  call  for  it.  No  diltindtion  is  here 
made  with  refpedl  to  the  rank  and  olTice  of  the  pcrfor.s 
plundered,  except  of  the  great  military  oiHcers,  who  are 
made  the  inftruments  of  oppreffion,  and  whom  it  is  unfafe 
to  difoblige.  This  has  occafioned  immenfe  treafures  to  be 
buried. 

The  mar- rajah  ufually  kcejs  his  court,  or  more  pro- 
perly head  military  quarters,  at  the  fort  of  Raree  in  the 
mountains  of  Dccan,  faid  to  be  the  moit  impregnable 
place  in  the  world,  it  being  fortified  with  a  mound  of  very 
high  rocks  fo  Iteep,  as  to  be  only  acceliiblc  by  one  narrow 
path  ;  and  has  this  advantage,  that  the  lanu  tr.us  inclofed 
is  fufficient  to  produce  grain  enough  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  garrifon  ;  and  beiides,  great  quantities  of  corn  are 
conftantly  kept  in  the  magazines  there.  A  fmall  number 
of  men  is  fufficient  to  defend  this  natural  fortrefs  againll 
the  greatcft  armies  that  can  be  brought  againft  it,  as  all 
the  pafico  and  defiles  leading  to  it  thro'  the  mountains,  are 
extremely  narrow  and  rugged. 

Here  the  mar-rajah  ulually  refidcs  with  a  kind  of  mi- 
litary court,  compofed  of  his  generals  and  officers,  in  all 
the  Itate  of  a  fovereign  prince;  but  both  he  and  his  cour- 
tiers are  fo  entirely  engrolled  by  military  operations, 
that  they  are  extremely  incurious  wiih  refped  to  the  arts, 
inanufacjtures,  and  rarities  of  the  Europeans,  it  v/ould 
be  in  vain  to  fliew  them  anv  of  thofe  excuiiue  pieces  of 
workmanftip,  which  are  produced  by  our  artilts  ;  they 
•would  indeed  out  of  civility  praife  them  with  an  air  of 
carelefs  indifference  ;  but  have  fo  little  tafte,  that  tho' 
no  people  are  fonder  of  adorning  their  women  with  rich 
jewels,  yet  they  would  prefer  thofe  of  their  own  work- 
inens  comparatively  coarfe  and  climify  fetting,  to  thofe 
of  our  greateft  artifts. 

Thefe  people,  from  time  immemorial,  have  had  fettle- 
fnents  to  the  north  of  Delli,  great  part  of  which  they 
Itill  poflefs,  though  fuch  numbers  were  driven  from 
thence  by  Aurengzebe,  that  he  empioyed  above  twenty 
years  to  reduce  them  in  their  new  lettlements  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Decan.  Ever  fince  they  have 
carried  on  continual  wars  with  the  Moguls,  fubahs  and 
nabobs,  and  have  made  innumerable  treaties  of  peace, 
which  they  only  oblerve  while  it  fuits  their  interefl. 

Thofe  who  have  had  a  fliare  in  the  late  wars  of  India, 
were  only  a  boily  of  horfe,  who  may  be  termed  free- 
booters, that  alternately  take  the  pay  of  tr.e  higheft  bid- 
der, but  render  themfelves  formidable  to  the  Moors, 
who  marching  fuch  numerous  and  incumbered  armies 
into  the  field,  are  by  them  perpetually  harralFed,  and  re- 
duced by  famine  ;  for  continually  galloping  round  the 
country,  they  cut  off  the  convoys,  and  as  they  have  no 
baggane,  eafily  elude  all  purfuit ;  and  if  purfued  by  fupe- 
rior  numbers  inffantly  retire  to  their  taftneffes  in  the 
mountains.  They  have  principally  enriched  themfelves  by 
obliging  their  more  wealthy  neighbours  to  become  tributa- 
ry to  them  ;  who  fubmit  to  this  from  the  confideration, 
that  it  is  lefs  expenfive,  and  a  lighter  tax  upon  trade,  to 
agree  to  fome  certain  payment,  than  to  engage  in  the 
unknown  expence  of  armies,  to  free  themfelves  from  fo 
irregular  a  foe. 

In  fhort,  thefe  people  are  deftru«5live  enemies,  and  un- 
ferviceable  friends.  They  ruin  their  enemies  by  plun- 
dering and  burning  the  country,  and  their  allies  by  their 
avaricious  demands  for  money.  Inftead  of  meriting 
their  pay,  which  they  might  eafily  do  after  a  defeat,  by 
cutting  off  all  the  broken  troops,  they  fly  to  the  camp, 
where  every  man  procures  a  good  burthen  for  his  horfe, 
and  walking  on  foot,  drives  him  away  loaded  with 
fpoil. 
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SECT.     XXXIII. 


Of  Angr'ia  the  Pirate,  uhh  an  Acount  of  the  Conqueft  of  hi: 
Dominicm  hy  the  EngUjh. 

AS  the  fame  of  Angria  has  fpread  all  over  Europe, 
and  as  he  has  given  great  difturbance  to  all  tnc 
nations  who  have  traded  to  India,  it  is  proper  that  fomc 
account  fiioiild  be  given  of  fo  furn.idable  an  enemy,  that 
the  Englifli  reader  may  fee  by  what  me.'.ns  a  fmall  iiefl:  of 
pirates  eftablifhed  a  little  empire,  and  how  the  dominions 
acquired  by  thofe  pells  of  (ociety  were  conquered  by  the 
bravery  of  our  troops. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  Conojee  Angria,  from 
being  a  private  Maratta,  rofe  to  be  generil  and  admiral 
under  the  Saha  Raja  in  his  wars  with  the  admiral  of  the 
Mogul  ;  and  being  afterwards  made  governor  of  a  fmall, 
rocky,  well  fortified  ifland,  named  Severndroog,  feized 
many  of  the  vefiels  he  had  formerly  commanded,  and 
with  thefe  began  to  commit  ails  of  piracy,  but  confined 
himfe'if  to  thi;;  ifland  till,  by  rejieated  fuccefles,  he  be- 
came more  formidable.  The  Marattas  were  alarmed  ; 
but  as  he  had  taken  mod  of  their  fleet,  they  were  unable 
to  attack  him  in  his  ifland,  and  therefore  erefled  three 
forts  upon  the  main,  within  lefs  that^  point-blank  fhct 
of  his  little  territory,  which  w:s  only  about  a  mile  in 
crcumference.  They  fia'.tered  th.mlllves  that,  bv  means 
of  thefe  forts,  they  {hould  redjce  him  ;o  ob-"di:-i!CC  ;  but 
he  being  fuperior  to  his  countrymen  in  fkill  aiid  bravery, 
attacked  and  took  feveial  of  their  fea-ports,  and  at  length 
extended  his  conqueft  on  the  fea-coaft  near  fixty  leagues 
in  length,  in  which  fpace  were  feveral  commodious  har- 
bours. He  alfo  in  fome  places  extended  his  conqueft 
twenty  miles,  and  in  others  thirty,  into  the  country,  and 
llcured  his  conquefts  by  building  fmall  forts  that  com- 
manded all  ihe  narrow  palTes. 

His  fuccefljrs  increafed  their  ftrength  by  entertain- 
ing every  defperate  fellow  they  could  feduce  from  the 
European  fettlements,  and  became  fo  powerful,  that  the 
Marattas  agreed  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  on 
condition  of  their  acknowledging  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Raja,  and  paying  him  an  annual  tribute.  They  nov/ 
made  very  confiderable  captures,  and  not  only  took  fe- 
veral India  fhips  richly  laden  from  the  Englifti,  French, 
and  Dutch,  but  had  the  prefumption  to  attack  commo- 
dore Lifle  in  the  Vigilant,  of  fixty-four  guns,  the  Ruby, 
of  fifty  guns,  and  feveral  other  fhips  in  company  ;  and 
the  Dutch  fufFered  fo  much,  that  about  twenty  years 
ago,  they  fent  feven  armed  fhips  from  Batavia,  and  two 
bomb-vefftls,  with  a  number  of  land-forces,  and  attack- 
ed Geriah,  but  without  fuccefs. 

Angria  now  threw  oft"  his  allegiance  to  the  Marattas  ; 
upon  which  their  chief  fent  ambafladors  to  remonllrate 
with  him  ;  but  he  was  fo  far  from  regarding  them,  that 
he  ordered  the  ears  and  noes  of  thefe  ambafladors  to  be 
cut  oS".  The  Marattas,  exafperated  at  this  infult,  medi- 
tated his  ruin,  and  made  repeated  application  to  the 
oovernor  and  council  at  Bombay  to  aflift  them  with  their 
fhips. 

The  piracies  of  Angria's  fucccfTors,  who  being  of  his 
family,  bore  his  name,  ftill  greatly  annoyed  not  only  the 
natives  both  by  fea  and  land,  but  all  European  and 
Mcorifh  fhips,  and  our  Eaft  India  company  was  at  the 
conftant  expence  of  a  marine  force  at  Bombay  to  protect 
their  trade  ;  they  therefore  made  fome  attempts  to  deflroy 
thefe  pirates,  but  without  fuccefs,  till  the  year  1755, 
when  commodore  James,  commander  in  chief  of  the  com- 
pany's marine  force  in  India,  failed  from  Bombay  in  the 
Prote<5lor,  of  forty-four  guns,  with  the  Swallow,  of 
fixteen  guns,  and  Viper  and  Triumphant  bomb-veflTels, 
and  attacked  the  fortrefs  of  Severndroog. 

This  fortrefs  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  within  mufquet- 
fhot  of  the  main-land,  and  is  ftronjly,  but  not  regularly 
fortified;  the  greateft  part  of  the  works  being  cut  out 
of  the  folid  rock,  and  the  reft  built  with  ftones  ten  or 
twelve  feet  fquare,  and  on  the  baftions  were  fifty-four 
guns.  The  largeft  of  the  forts  on  the  main- land,  called 
Fort  Goa,  is  built  in  the  fame  manner,  with  large  (quare 
ftones,  and  mounted  v^'ith  foity  guns.  Two  other  foit^, 
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in  which   were   mounted   above  twenty  guns  each,  were 
foririfd  with  Icfs  art,  offtor.es  of  an  irregular  Ihape. 

Tl;e  commodore  began  to  cannonade  and  bombard 
the  Ifiand  Fort  on  the  iecond  of  April  ;  but  finding  tht 
■walls  on  the  fide  where  he  began  his  attack  of  extraor- 
dinary ftrengtii,  for  they  weie  fifty  feet  high  and  eigh- 
teen thick,  he  changed  his  ftation,  fo  as  to  reach  Toit 
Goa  with  his  lower-dtck  guns,  while  he  plied  Sevcrn- 
drooe  wi'.h  his  upptr  tier.  About  noon  the  north-eafJ 
baftion  of  the  latter  and  part  of  the  parapet  were  Liid 
in  ruins,  when  a  tt'.e'A  fet  Cue.  to  the  houfes,  which  the 
garrifon  were  hindered  from  exiinguifliinj;  by  the  incef- 
f^nt  fire  from  the  round  lops.  The  wind  being  northerly 
the  fiame  fpread  almoft  all  over  the  fort  ;  one  of  their 
magazines  blew  up,  and  a  general  conflagr.ition  enfuej. 
A  multir.ide  of  men,  women,  and  chiuirtn  running  out 
on  the  faitber  fide  of  the  ifland,  embaiked  in  boats  ;  but 
moC-  of  thfin  were  taken  by  the  Swallow,  who  was  Ra- 
tioned to  the  foutnward,  to  present  any  fuccours  being 
thrown  into  the  ifland  on  tnat  fide. 

Tne  commodore  then  diredtcd  all  his  fire  againfl  Fort 
G'>a,  and,  after  a  ftvcre  cannonade,  the  enemy  hung  out 
a  flag  of  truce;  but  the  governor,  with  fome  choft-n 
fepox^'s,  crcfltd  over  to  Severndroog,  which  was  ftiU 
tenable;  but,  upon  the  blowing  up  of  their  fjcond, 
and  2,iand  magazine,  the  houfes  there  were  entirely 
evacuate!. 

The;  aoverncr  was  now  in  poflefllon  of  the  Ifland 
Fort,  and  the  commodore  of  the  other  three,  from  whence 
he  kept  a  fmart  fire  on  Stverndroog  ;  but  the  governor, 
truftin^  to  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  place,  rcfolved  to 
mainta  n  it  till  he  fhould  receive  fuccours  from  Dabul. 
A  number  of  feamen  were  therefore  landed  under  cover 
of  the  fire  fiom  the  fhips  and  the  fhore,  who  bravely 
ran  up,  and  with  their  axes  cut  open  the  gates  of 
the  Tally-port,  and,  with  little  lofs,  procured  a;i  en- 
trance. 

On  the  ei'>hth  of  April,  the  commodoie  anchored  off 
Bancote,  now  named  Fort  Victoria,  the  moft  northern 
port  of  any  confetjuence  in  all  Angria's  dominions, 
which  furrendcred  the  next  day.  I'his  place  the  Eaft 
India  company,  with  the  free  confint  of  the  Marattas, 
have  taken  inti^  '.heir  hands,  for  it  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  a  c  niilcrable  trade  for  fiilt  and  other  goods  ;  and 
bcfiJcs,  the  country  abounds  with  cattle,  which  are  much 
wanted  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifon  and  fquadron  at 
Bombay.  As  all  other  places  were  by  tre.ity  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  Marrattas,  the  commodore  Itruck  the  Englilh 
flag,  nnd  gave  them  up  to  that  peojile. 

In  November  following  the  fquadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  rear-admiral  Watfon  arrived  at  Bombay,  and 
on  the  eleventh  of  February  the  admiral  and  the  whole 
fqiiadrciii,  with  the  fhips  under  the  command  of  com- 
modore James,  and  fome  of  the  company's  armed  fhips, 
apptared  before  Geriah,  the  capital  of  Angria's  domi- 
nions. That  pirate,  terrified  at  feeing  fo  large  a  force 
upon  the  coaft,  abandoned  his  fort,  in  hopes  of  purchaling 
a  peace  wiih  the  Marattas  ;  who,  knowing  how  to  make 
their  advainap;e  of  his  prefent  fituation  and  perturbation 
of  mind,  turned  their  thoughts  on  the  riches  of  their  pri- 
foncr,  for  fuc  i  they  confiJered  him  ;  and,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  p'un  ler  of  the  place,  infilled  on  his  fending 
orders  to  hiS  brother,  who  commanded  in  the  fort,  to  put 
them  in  pcflefTion  of  it. 

The  admiral,  being  informed  of  thefe  clandeftinc  pro- 
ceedings, fent  a  fummons  to  the  fort  the  next  morning, 
and  receiving  no  anfwcr,  flood  into  the  harbour  in  two 
divificns.  The  Bridgewater  leading  his  majcfty's  fliips, 
was  followed  by  the  lyger,  Kent,  Cumberland,  and 
S'-i.liU)ury,  with  the  Protedtor,  of  forty  guns,  belonging 
to  the  Fait  India  Company.  The  King's-fifher  led  thofc 
of  the  company,  which  were  the  Revenge,  Bombay, 
(irab,  and  Guardian  frigates  ;  with  the  Drake,  Warren, 
Triumphant,  and  Vijier  bomb-ketches.  The  fliips  foon 
heg.">n  fuch  a  fire  as  filcnccd  both  the  batteries  and  the 
priibs.  About  four  o'clock  a  fhcll  was  thrown  into  the 
Rc-Korstion,  an  armed  (hip  taken  by  Angria  from  the 
coiiipany,  which  fet  her  on  fire;  and  loon  after  his  whole 
fleet  was  in  a  flame. 

In  the  night  the  admiral  landed  all  the  troops  under 
the  command   of  colonel  Clivo,    and  the  next  morning 


fent  to  let  the  commandant  knew,,  that  if  li^  did  not 
deliver  Uj)  tiie  place  to  the  Fnglifll  in  an  hour's  tinu-,  the 
attack  Ihould  be  lenewtd,  and  he  muft  expc(fl  no  quarter. 
In  return,  he  defircd  a  ccfiaiion  till  the  liext  moining,  ;iS 
he  could  not  deliver  up  the  place  without  Angria's  per- 
mi/Tion.  This  being  thought  a  trifling  pretence  to  gain 
tine  for  giving  the  Marattas  the  pofleilion  of  the  place, 
the  admiral  renewed  the  attack  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  the  garrifon  hung  out 
a  flag  of  truce.  It  was  then  expeclcd  they  would  haul 
down  their  colours,  and  admit  our  troops  :  but  this  de- 
mand not  being  complied  with,  the  atiack  was  repeated 
with  fo  terrible  a  fire,  that  the  garrifon  cried  out  for  nicicy, 
which  our  troops  could  hear  diilindtly  ;  and  foon  alter 
they  took  pofTcirion  of  the  tort. 

Colonel  Clive  had  blockaded  the  fort  on  (hore,  and 
prevented  the  Marattas  getting  pofieilion  of  the  place 
in  a  clandefline  manner.  This  evidently  appei'ed  to  be 
their  defion,  fincc  they  offered  the  captains  Buchanan 
and  Forbes  fifty  thoufand  rupees  to  fuffer  them  to  pafs 
their  guard  ;  but  they,  rtjedling  the  oiler  with  indigna- 
tion, difclofed  it  to  colonel  Clive,  and  then  the  Marat- 
tas found  it  as  impoffible  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  commander,  as  to  corrupt  the  integiity  of  his 
officers. 

The  lofs  on  both  fides  was  very  inconfiderabie  ; .  our 
people  found  their  fafety  in  their  own  bravery  and  fpirit, 
and  by  driving  the  enemy  from  their  works  with  the 
brifl-mcfs  of  their  fire.  The  garrifon  had  no  fooncr 
abandoned  the  batteries  than  they  were  (helteri-'d  by  the 
height  and  thickncfs  of  tlicir  walls  ;  for  all  their  ram- 
parts which  were  not  hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock  were 
built  of  mafl)'  ffones,  at  leaft  ten  feet  in  length,  laid 
end -ways  ;  fo  that  the  grcAtcft  weight  of  metal  could 
never  have  made  a  breach.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that 
the  garrifon  was  fubducd  merely  by  the  terror  of  fo 
unufual  a  fire.  The  Englifh  found  in  the  place  above 
tv.'o  hundred  guns,  fix  brafs  mortars,  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition,  and  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand pounds  in  money  and  effedb. 


SECT.      XXXIV. 

Of  the  City  of  Tlfiapour,  cr  Vlfapore  ;  and  a  particular  De- 
fcripticn  of  Goa,  the  Capital  of  the  Portiigutfe  Sitllunents 
In  India. 

VISIAPOUR  is  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame 
name,  to  the  eaft  of  the  territory  conquered  from 
Angria.  It  is  fituated  in  feventecn  degrees  forty  mi- 
nutes north  latitude,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mendcva: 
the  city  is  very  large  and  furrounded  with  high  walL^, 
and  authors  rcprtftnt  it  as  being  defended  by  a  thoufand 
pieces  of  cannon.  Without  tile  walls,  which  arc  two 
leagues  in  circumference,  are  five  fpacious  fubuibs, 
which  render  the  whole  circuit  five  leagues.  J  he  king's 
palace  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  from  which  it  is 
feparatcd  by  a  double  ditch,  and  is  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  houfes  are  only  built  of  ftraw  and 
reeds,  and  the  doors  fo  fmall  that  one  muft  ftoup  to 
enter  them.  This  kingdom  is  tributary  to  tjie  Gieat 
Mogul,  and  the  people  can  hardly  acquire  by  continual 
labour  fuflicient  to  pay  the  different  fublidies  with  which 
they  are  oppicfTed,  under  pretence  of  the  tribute  that 
muft  annually  be  fent  to  Delli.  The  inhabitants  arc 
Ibme  of  them  goldfmiths,  others  work  in  brafs,  wood, 
cotton,  or  filk,  which  they  fend  abroad  to  foreigners, 
or  fell  to  thole  who  come  thither  to  buy  them.  Others 
trade  in  diamonds,  pearls,  or  lace  ;  and,  though  they 
fell  their  goods  dear,  few  acquire  a  fortune.  The  plenty 
of  pepper  renders  it  cheap,  and  the  Dutch  get  conUcer- 
able  quantities  from  this  city,  and  the  iieighbourino 
country. 

On  returning  back  to  the  coaft  we  come  to  Goa,  which 
formei  ly  belonged  to  the  fame  kingdom,  and  is  the  firft 
place  of  confcqucncc  to  the  fouth  of  the  dominions  lately 
in  the  pofltflion  of  Angria. 

Goa,  the  metropolis  of  the  Portuguefc  dominions  in 
India,  is  fituated  in  an  ifland  about  twelve  niiks  long 
and    fix    broad,    in  fifteen  degrees   twenty  minutes  nortit 

latitude. 
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iaticiide,  and'  in  feventy- three  degrees  twenty  minutes 
laPr  Jonijitude  from  London.  This  ifland  is  encompaircd 
by -a  hh  wif.sr  river,  which  f.'.Us  into  the  ocean  with 
tv.'o-  tnouths  a  few  leagues  below  the  town,  wheie  it 
(.vms  a  vcty  conimodious  harbour  capable  of  rcceivino 
(hij5S  of  the  largeft  fize,  which  lie  within  a  mile  of  the 
city.  The  fiiore  of  the  ifland  next  the  nver  is  adorned 
v/ith  nonle  liruilurcs,  as  chuiches,  caftles,  and  gentle- 
niens  houlVs. 

■  The  houies  of  the  city  are  large,  and  their  out-fidcs 
ma^ni1:cc-nt,  they  being  all  budt  of  ftonc,  but  are  poorly 
r:r;ti(hed  with.n;  and  the,r  ificets  are  cleaner  than  the 
tops  of  their  houfes,  where  they  do  all  their  occalions. 
The  city  ontains  a  large,  neat,  and  rich  cathedral,  with 
t^enty-lsven  churches  and  convents,  a  very  fine  hofpital 
well  endowed  and  richly  adorned,  the  houfe  of  the  inqui- 
Imoii,  -and  other  public  buildings. 

St.  Roch's  monuftcry  is  a  magnificent  flruccure,  that 
hns  a  library,  an  hofpital,  and  an  apothecary's  fiiop  well 
fiiriiifiicd.  The  Dominicans  have  a  very  l^rge  college, 
v.'hich  is  a  pleafant  magnificent  fabric,  that  has  a  noble 
front  towards  the  ilicet  :  their  church  is  rich  in  oiiia- 
nients  and  plate;  its  pillars  are  gilt,  and  the  martyro- 
logy  of  their  order  is  p-.iintcd  on  the  walls.  The  Fran- 
cilcans  liave  a  fmall  church,  which  is  one  of  the  fineil 
in-  the  city,  theie  being  fo  much  gold  about  the  high 
akar,  and  in  the  eight  chapels  on  the  fKles,  that  it  re- 
leinbles  an  entire  mals  of  th.it  metal.  There  is  a  fine 
church  here  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  in  which  lies  the 
body  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  Poituguefc  apoftle  of  the 
Indies.  It  is  viiited  bv  numbers  of  neonle  with  srrest 
veneration,  who  leave  fomethiiig  at  his  fnrine  to  pay 
for  the  candles  and  olive-oil  that  continually  burn  be- 
fore it;  but  none  are  permitted  to  have  the  honour  of 
entering  within  the  iron  rails  that  guard  the  tomb.  It  is 
riehJy  adorned,  and  the  late  duke  ot  Tufcany  fent  a  mag- 
jiihcent  pedcrtal  of  green  jafper,  embellillied  with  a  brals 
plate,  on  which  the  inolt  fignal  actions  of  St.  Xavier  are 
finely  reprefentcd.  The  jefuits  expofe  his  relicts  on  the 
anniverlary-eve  of  his  feftival. 

.Of  all  the  churches  in  and  about  Goa  none  have  glafs- 
windov/s,  e.xcept  one  in  the  city  dedicated  to  St.  Alexan- 
der; the  rell  have  panes  of  tranfparent  oyller-fliells,  as 
hsve  likewife  all  their  moft  {lately  houfes.  Every  church 
has  a  let  of  bells,  and  fome  of  them  are  continually 
ringing. 

-'Ihc  viceroy  ufually  refides  at  the  powder-houfe,  two 
rh-iies  btlow  the  city,  where  are  fprings  of  the  bell  water 
in  the  idand.  He  has,  however,  a  very  noble  palace  over 
one  of  the  city  gates,  which  leads  to  a  fpacious  ftreet  half 
a  mile  in  length,  containing  rich  fhopsof  filk,  porcelain, 
drugs,  and  other  valuable  commodities,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  beautiful  church  called  Mifericordia.  \n  this  pa- 
lace is  a  k^ng  gallery,  which  contains  the  piiifures  of 
tluc  former  viceroys,  and  has  a  chair  of  (late  at  each 
end.      He  has  anotncr  feat  which  he  frequents  in  tlie  fum- 
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r,  at  a  place  called  Ptngcim,  which  is  a  mile  from  the 


The  market- place,  which  ftands  near  the  church  of  Mi- 
fericordia, is  about  tn  acre  fquarc,  and  in  it  are  fold  moft 
things -prod  Jced- in  that  country.  In  the  ihops  about  it 
may. be'hr.d  r.ot  only  the  produce  of  Bengal,  but  of  Eu- 
rope, China,  and  other  countries.  Slaves,  cattle,  and 
fcveral  articles  of  p!oviri>ns,  arc  fold  in  the  market  by 
auction  ;  but  they  leave  olT  early  on  account  of  the  ex- 
ccfiive  heat  of  noon. 

The  elLblifhid  religion  is  that  of  Rome,  the  pro- 
fefiors  of  which  are  the  moft  zealous  bigots  in  the  world. 
The  court  of  inquifition  procetds  with  the  grcateft  fs\e- 
j-itv  flgainft  all  whom  the  mercilefs  inquilitors  fufpect 
of  beinff  g;uiltv  of  herefy.  The  victims  of  their  cruelty, 
iiiftcad  of  being  Jews,  of  which  there  are  not  a  fuffi- 
cient  number,  have  been  rr.oftly  taken  out  of  the  body 
or"  u\e  Indian  Chriiti  uis  ;  for  its  familiars  or  emiil'arits 
b.avc  iheir"  eves  particularly  on  the  converts,  or  their 
dclcer.dar.ts,  efpeciaily  if  any  of  them  are  become  rich, 
and  will  afford  a  h^ndfome  confifcation  to  that  h  dy  tri 
b-^nal  -,  but  though  the  fevcrity  of  the  inquifition  ilrikes 
iiii  iiwc  both  into  the  ckrgy  znd  laity,  many  Gentoos 
are  (uttered  to  dv/ell  in  the  city,  where  they  are  tole- 
;-i«;d  on  account  ol  their  being  more  induflrious  th.m  the 
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Portugucfe  Chiiftians  ;  but  the  mercantile  part  of  them 
are  very  liable  to  be  infulted  ;  for  it  is  even  dangerous 
for  them  to  refufe  letting  the  Portugucfe  have°  their 
goods,  or  to  afk  for  their  money  when  it  is  due,  for  fear 
of  the  baltinado,  and  fometimcs  vvorfe  confequences. 
This  necellarily  r^ndcis  the  circulation  of  trade  very  in- 
confiderable. 

The  clergy  of  Goa  are  extremelv  numerous  and  il- 
literate. Captain  Hamilton  fays  he  itood  on  a  little  hill 
near  the  city,  and  counted  near  eighty  churches,  con- 
vents, and  monaltcries  within  his  view;  and  he  was  in- 
torn, ed,  that  in  the  city  and  in  its  diftrids,  which  ex- 
tend twenty  miles  along  the  coaft  of  the  continent,  and 
fifteen  miles  within  land,  there  are  at  leaft  thirty  thou- 
land  monks  and  churchn.en,  who  live  idly  and  luxuri- 
oufly  on  the  labour  of  the  miferable  laity,  for  here  the  ty- 
ranny and  oppreffion  of  the  domineering  clergy  are  infup- 
portable. 

The  firft,  or  grand  inqulfitor,  is  ahv.iys  a  fecular  priefl, 
who  pretends  to  have  the  fole  privilege  of  being  carried 
in  a  palanquin,  and  is  treated  with  much  gieatcr  refpeil 
than  even  the  archbilhop,  or  the  viceroys.  His  autho- 
rity extends  over  all  perfons,  botli  eccieiiaftics  and  lay- 
men, except  the  archbifhop,  his  grand  vicar,  who  is 
always  a  bilhop,  the  viceioy,  and  the  governors  who 
repretent  him  ;  but  he  may  caufe  even  thefe  to  be  arrefted, 
and  begin  their  procefs,  after  he  has  inio.'med  the  court 
of  Portugal  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge.  His  pa- 
lace, as   wlII  as  that  of  the  \iceroy,  is  very  magnificent : 


houfliold  confiils  of  gentiemen,  equerries,  pages,  foot- 
men, and  a  multitude  of  other  domeftics.  The  fecond 
inqiiihtor  is  a  Dominican,  and  the  other  otHcers,  called 
deputies  of  the  holy  oiUce,  are  taken  from  among 
the  Dominicans,  Augullines,  and  bareheaded  Carme- 
lites. 

To  return  to  the  city  :  fome  reprefent  the  walls  that 
encompafs  it  as  twelve  miles  round,  including  within 
this  fpace  feveral  fields  and  gardens.  Within  a  muf- 
quet  fhot  of  the  bar  is  the  Black  Fort,  and  about  a  mile 
within  it  is  a  battery  built  clofe  to  the  fca,  on  a  fmall 
promontory,  called  Nos  Senhor  dc  Cabo,  and  oppofitc  to 
it,  on  a  little  hill,  which  commands  that  iide  of  the 
river,  is  another  fort.  Without  thaf  is  the  Aguada,  with 
a  fort  on  the  top  of  it,  and  feveral  batteries  at  the  foot  of 
the  high  grounds.  In  the  caftle  is  a  large  lanthorn  for 
a  light-houfe  to  direct  {hipping  into  the  road,  vviien  about 
the  beginning  of  September,  the  land  is  obfcured  by 
thick  clouds."  The  harbour,  in  faort,  is  (o  well  de- 
lentcd  by  lorts  and  large  b.itteries,  that  it  is  the  flrongefl  in 
India. 

The  ifland  produces  little  corn,  but  has  fome  excellent 
fruits,  and  the  mangoes,  in  particular,  are  faid  to  be  the 
largcft,  aAd  moll  delicious  of  any  in  the  the  world. 

'l"he  moft  fingular  vegetable  in  the  ifland  is  called  the 
forrowful  tree,  becaufe  it  flourifhes  only  in  the  night.  At 
fun-fet  no  flowers  are  to  be  feen,  and  yet  half  an  hour  af- 
ter it  is  quite  full  of  them.  They  \ield  a  fweet  fmel!,  but 
tire  fun  no  fooner  begins  to  fhine  upon  them,  than  fome 
of  them  fall  oft,  and  others  clofe  up  ;  and  thus  it  conti- 
nues flowering  in  the  night  during  the  whole  year.  It 
is  nearly  as  large  as  the  prune-trce,  and  its  leaves  refem- 
ble  thole  of  the  orange.  The  people  commonly  plant  them 
in  the  courts  of  their  houfes,  in  order  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  their  ftiade  and  fmell. 

The  Portugucfe  of  this  city  are  faid  to  be  -die,  luftful, 
and  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  venereal  difeafe,  that  it 
is  thought  no  difgrace. 

'I"he  chief  inhabitants  of  the  iflmd  are  always  attend- 
ed by  (laves  holding  umbrellas  to  fhade  them  from  the 
fun.  The  women  load  themfelves  v/ith  jewels,  and 
rofarics  of  gold  and  filver,  bracelets  of  gold,  pearl  neck- 
laces, lockets,  and  pendants  of  diamonds.  Their  fnifts 
reach  only  to  their  wailis,  over  which  they  wear  a 
clofe  jacket,  and  a  petticoat.  They  have  very  rich 
flippers,  but  wear  no  ilockings.  'Fheir  ftiape  and  fea- 
tures are  agreeable,  but  their  clofe  coiihneinent,  when 
ever  they  are  fuftered  to  appear,  gives  them  a  very  Itift" 
and  bafhful  air.  Their  chief  di\erfion  is  finging,  and 
playing  on  the  lute,  and  their  principal  buUnels  is  mak« 
uv  confeiitions,  pickles,  foups,  ragouts,  olios,  and  other 
dilhes,  in  which  thev  arc  vcrv  expert.     But  tliev  fciJoni 
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r,t  at  table  when  a  ftranger  din?s  with  their  hufbanJs.  As 
to  their  chilJren,  they  are  fufFered  to  runabout  naked  till 
they  are  aftiamcd  of  it  thcmf;  Ives. 

All  butcher's  meat  is  prohibited,  except  pork,  en  ac- 
count (•(  (he  leaiinefs  of  their  cattle,  which,  when  killed, 
the  ilrfli  rcfcnibU-s  carrion.  Green  fruit  and  roots  in 
their  proper  feafons,  v.ith  a  little  bread  and  rice,  are  the 
principal  parts  of  their  diet;  but  in  all  le-ifoiis  they  re- 
gale thcmfclvcs  with  candied  and  prefeivcd  fruits;  their 
bread  is  extremely  fine.  They  have  great  plenty  of  hogs 
an<l  fowl,  and  foine  pidge  ns ;  but  the  c'ergy  feed  moilly 
on  fifti,  which  are  fcarce,  though  the  fea  is  (o  near,  and  none 
mud  prefumc  to  buy  them,  till  they  are  firiV  ferv^cd,  fo 
that  what  cotr.es  to  the  0:arc  of  the  laity  is  generally  ftale. 
All  the  wine  drank  here  is  brought  from  Porlug.il,  except 
thatof  the  p.iim,  which,  together  with  water,  are  the  o:;- 
ly  liquors  drank  in  the  country,  except  .nrrack.  The  fol- 
diers,  fiiherir.cn,  peafarts,  and  handicraftnien  feed  on  a 
little  rice  boik-d  in  water,  with  a  ("mall  quantity  of  falt- 
fifli,  or  pickled  fiuits,  and  are  glad  of  fair  water.  The 
laity  are  generally  lean  and  feeble  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  be  very 
uncommon  to  fee  a  fat  man  who  docs  not  belong  to  the 
church. 


SECT.     XXXV. 

O/lht!  Pert  o/Caiwar,  the  Kingdom  ofBlfnagar^  the  Province 
of  Canara.,  with  the  Ports  ofOnsar,  Batacca/a,  Barcelor, 
Mangalor,   Cananor,  anil  telLcberry. 

THIRTY  SIX  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Goa  is  Carwar, 
where  the  Englilli  have  a  fadlory,  and  a  fm.ill  tort, 
with  two  baftions  and  fome  cannon.  The  fa(£fory  is  fituat- 
ed  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  bay,  that  has  a  river  capable  of 
receiving  fhips  of  three  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  is  oppo- 
fitc  a  pleafai>t  ifland,  well  (locked  with  game.  T^erc  are 
in  this  fadlory  a  chief  and  council  to  manage  the  com- 
pany's trade. 

The  vallies  around  the  town  abound  with  corn  and  pep- 
per, which  is  by  fome  eflcemed  the  beft  in  the  Indies.  Jn 
the  woods  on  the  mountains  arc  tygers,  wolves,  monkies, 
wild  hogs,  deer,  elks,  and  a  fpecies  of  beeves  of  a  fur- 
pridng  Tize.  A  late  author  obferves,  that  one  of  thefc 
being  killed,  the  four  quarters  weighed  above  a  ton,  be- 
fidcs  the  head,  hide,  and  guts.  The  horns  were  at  the 
roots  twenty  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  mar- 
row-bones ib  large,  that  the  marrow  was  taken  out  with 
a  filver  t.ible-fpoon  ;  but  the  flefli  was  inferior  to  common 
be;f.  In  the  woods  are  three  kinds  of  tigers  ;  tlie  fniallcft 
and  the  mi  ft  fierce  does  not  exceed  two  ttet  high,  the  i"e- 
cond  is  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  hunts  wild  hogs, 
deer,  and  a  little  creature  called  a  pilTay,  which  is  of 
the  (h;ipe  of  a  deer,  and  has  the  head  of  a  hog,  with  two 
long  tufks,  like  thofc  of  a  wild  boar,  growing  upwards, 
and  two  others  which  grow  downwards  from  the  upper 
jaw,  reach  ng  to  the  under  part  of  the  lower  jaw.  This 
creature  is  harmkfs  and  timorous :  it  is  of  thefizeofa 
cat,  and  feeds  on  grafs.  The  third  lpccit:s  of  tigers  ii 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  but  fcldom  attacks  man- 
kind. 

The  woods  alfo  abound  with  wild  peacocks,  and  other 
birds,  among  which  are  a  fpecies  of  the  fize  of  a  pidgeon, 
called  bill-birds,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  their  bills, 
which  arc  of  feveral  forms  and  colours,  and  make  excel- 
lent powder-flafks. 

Mr.  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  he  was  once  here  in  the 
woods  with  his  fuzee,  when  i-fmall  rain  falling,  happen- 
ed to  damp  his  powder,  which  was  only  wrapped  in  paper. 
His  gim  being  thus  rendered  ufelcfs,  he  ftruck  into  a  foot 
pith,  that  led  from  the  mountain  to  the  fai^ory  ;  but  be- 
fore he  had  gone  far  he  cfpied  a  very  large  tiger  in  the  fame 
path,  with  his  face  towards  him.  The  tiger,  on  feeing  him, 
fquatted  with  his  belly  to  the  giound,  and  wagging  his 
tail,  crawled  (lowly  to  meet  him.  Our  authorthinking 
it  in  vain  to  fly,  walked  leifurcly  forward,  till  coming 
wthin  ten  yards  of  him,  he  clubbed  his  piece,  and  made 
a'l  the  noife  he  could  to  frighten  him,  on  which  the  bcaft 
niflicd  mto  a  thicket,  and  leaving  the  path  free,  Mr.  Ha- 
milton efcapcd  with  no  other  harm  than  being  greatly  ter- 
rified. 
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A.«  the  chief  of  the  Englitli  factory  is  ufuallv  nuich 
eliecmed,  he  feidom  goes  a  hunting  ■.vitho'it  being  .ac- 
companied by  muft  of  the  people  of  diltinition  in  me 
nei^hbou.-hood,  attended  by  their  fervaats  well  armed, 
and  with  hautboys,  trumpets,  and  drums.  The  nun 
with  fire-arms  place  themfclves  at  convenient  diftances 
iilong  the  (kins  of  a  hill  or  wood,  while  other.s  bemg 
lent  "with  loud  mufic  to  rouze  the  game,  fpread  the-m- 
ftlves  for  a  mile  or  two,  and,  on  a  (ignal  gi\cn,  firike 
up  at  once,  and  match  towards  the  p'acc  where  the 
mufqueteets  attend  ;  when  the  wild  inhtibitants  of  the 
wooiis,  aftonifhed  at  the  unufual  noik',  fly  before  the 
mufic,  and  fall  into  the  ambufcade,  where  many  of  them 
are  killed. 

About  two  hundred  miles  to  the  caft  of  Cnrwar,  and 
in  thirteen  de:;rees  twenty  minutes  north  latitude,  is 
the  city  of  Bifnagar,  which  is  aifo  called  Narf:jig,  and 
Cl.andagri.  This  city,  which  is  the  eapital  of  Bifna- 
gar, is  built  on  the  I'ummit  of  a  high  mountain,  and  en- 
compallcd  with  three  walls,  the  outermoft  of  which  is 
faid  to  be  above  nine  miles  round.  The  palace  of  the 
prince  is  lofty,  fpacious,  and  furrounded  with  large  and 
deep  ditches.  None  are  fufFered  to  enter  the  fortrefs 
without  his  exprefs  permifTion.  He  allows  Europeans, 
and  other  llrangers,  to  pafs  f  ^mc  days  in  the  city  in  the 
quality  of  tiavellers ;  but  none  are  permitted  to  fettle - 
there  for  the  lake  of  trade.  However,  many  have  (laid 
there  long  enough  to  inform  us,  that  there  is  no  place 
in  the  Indies,  where  juftice  is  lo  impaitially  admini- 
ftered. 

The  king  of  Bifnagar  calls  himfelf  king  of  kings,  and 
hufband  of  a  thouiand  wives  ;  and  has  (bmeiimes  made 
war  to  maintain  thefe  ridici:lous  titles.  He  has  (everal 
fortified  towns,  but  his  cannon  are  faid  to  be  only  formed 
of  thick  plates  of  iron,  firmly  joined  together,  and 
flrengtiiened  like  butts,  with  iron  hoops.  Every  year 
he  vifits  his  kingdom,  and  reviews  his  troops,  which  are 
faid  to  amount  to  thirty  thoufand  cavalry,  feveii  hundred 
elephants,  and  one  hundred  thoufand  infantry.  He  has 
feveral  other  cities,  the  principal  of  which  arc  Rafconde, 
uhere  is  one  of  the  richtft  diamond  mines  in  the  Indies; 
Bezouar  and  Gandecof,  famous  for  the  number  and  (in- 
gularity  of  the  pagodas,  and  feveral  other  places,  whofe 
hclds  produce  rhubarb,  ginger,  pepper,  cocoa-nuts,  palot' 
trees,  and  rice. 

Still  farther  to  the  fouth  is  the  province  of  Canara.  Its 
moft  northerly  part  is  Onoar,  which  has  a  river  of  fuch 
depth  as  to  admit  fhips  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons  bur- 
then. Here  is  an  ancient  caftlc,  built  by  the  Portusjuelit, 
when  they  were  lords  of  the  coaft  of  India  ;  but  the  natives 
blocked  them  up  in  the  caftle,  till  hunger  forced  them  to 
lurrender. 

1  his  is  faid  to  be  the  country  in  which  the  cuftom  of 
the  widows  burning  thendclves  on  the  funcral-pik-  of  their 
hufbands  was  firft  introduced,  and  where  it  is  ftiJlpraiSifed; 
but  the  inanner  in  which  it  is  performed  we  have  alrcadv 
de(cribed  in  Sciif.  XI.  page  192. 

The  country  of  Canafa  is  ufu ally  governed  by  a  female,- 
who  ke.ps  her  court  at  a  town  called  Bavdour,  two  day» 
journey  from  the  fea.  She  may  niairy  whom  fhe  plcafes, 
but  her  hufband  never  obtains  the  title  of  raja,  though  it 
is  bellowed  on  her  eldeft  fon  :  but,  while  (fie  lives,  nei- 
ther her  hufband  nor  her  fons  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  government ;  nor  is  fhe  under  any  oblig.ition 
to  burn  herfelf  when  her  hufband  dies. 

The  people  here  pay  fuch  obedience  to  the  l.iws  of 
juftice  and  humanity,  that  robbery  and  murder  are  hard- 
ly ever  heard  of  among  them,  and  a  (tranger  may  pafs 
through  the  country  with  the  utmoft  fafety.  However, 
no  man  is  permitted  to  ride  either  on  an  elephant,  a 
horfe,  or  a  mule,  except  the  officers  of  ftate  and  fol- 
diers ;  but  others  are  allowed  to  ride  on  buffaloes  and 
oxen  ;  nor  arc  any  permitted  to  have  umbrellas  cairied 
over  them  by  their  fi-rvants;  but  if  they  are  incommod- 
ed by  the  fun,  or  the  rain,  they  themfelves  rouft  cany 
them  ;  but  in  every  other  relpedt  their  liberty  is  not  re- 
flraincd. 

The  next  poit  to  the  fouthward  of  Onoar  is  Bataraia, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a  large  city  that  ftands  0.1  a 
(mall  river  about  four  miles  from  the  fea.  The  country 
produces  a  con(idcrab]e  quantity  of  pejipcr,  and  the  Enj- 
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lii'h  company  h;.J  formerly  a  fartorv  there;  \>»t  about 
thi."  ye;ir  rOyo  an  Enjjiifh  Ihip  which  c;irr,e  to  trade  there 
hi.viiig  a  tine  Englilh  bull-dog,  the  chief  of  the  fadtor) 
beggetl  liiiii  of  the  captain.  Soon  iifler  the  fliip  had  failcj, 
l!i=  fiLlory,  which  confirted  of  eighteen  per  Ions,  going 
a  hunting,  unfortunalel)'  took,  tlie  buli-dog  with  th.eni, 
and  pafling  through  the  town,  tiie  do^  (eized  a  cow 
and  killed  her.  The  priefts,  greatly  enraged  at  this  pro- 
fanation, incited  the  mob  to  revenge  the  facrcd  animal, 
which  they  did  bv  murdering  the  whole  fa»ilory  ;  but 
foine  of  the  nati^'es,  who  were  friends  to  tiie  Knglilh, 
due;  a  large  grave  and  buried  them  ail  in  it.  Afterwards 
the  chief  of  the  Englifli  factory  caufed  a  ftone  to  be 
placed  over  the  grave,  on  which  was  this  infcription. 
*'  This  is  the  burial-place,  of  John  Bert,  and  feventeen 
•'  other  Engliflimen,  who  were  facrificed  to  the  fury  ol 
"  a  mnd  priefthood  and  an  enraged  mob."  After  this 
the  Englifh  never  fettled  there,  though  they  frequently 
go  thither  to  buy  pepper. 

The  next  town  to  the  fouthvvard  is  Barcelor,  which 
is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  a  broad  river  about  four  miles 
from  the  fea,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  rniles  foiith  of 
Goa.  The  Englifli,  Dutch,  and  Danes  have  factories 
heie;  and  here  the  Portugucfe  obtain  fupplics  of  rice, 
snd,  in  return,  fell  the  inhabitants  horfes,  dates,  pearls, 
and  other  merchandize  of  the  produce  of  Arabia. 

The  next  fca-port  town  towards  the  fuuth  is  Man- 
galor,  which  is  one  of  the  mofl  confidcrable  places  in 
the  kingdom,  and  is  fituated  in  thirteen  degrees  north 
latitude.  It  has  an  excellent  road  for  ftiips  to  anchor 
in  while  the  rainy  fcafon  lails,  and  carries  on  a  conlider- 
able  trade.  The  town  is  fcated  on  a  rifing  ground,  and 
is  inhabited  by  Mahometans  and  Gentoos,  but  it  is 
poorly  built,  and  only  defended  by  two  fmall  forts.  The 
Portuguefe  have  a  factory  here,  and  a  pretty  large 
church,  frequented  by  the  Indian  converts  ;  but  both 
the  prielfs  and  the  laity  are  very  debauched.  The  plains 
annually  bear  two  crops  of  corn,  and  the  higher  grounds 
produce  fandal-wood,  betel,  and  pepper. 

Cananor  is  a  large  maritime  town  in  a  kingdom  of  the 
fame  name,  and  is  iltuated  in  twelve  degrees  north  lati- 
tii'.'-^i'it  has  a  very  large  and  fafe  harbour.  The  Dutch 
liave  a  fort  here  of  confiderablc  extent,  and  at  the  bottom 
"of  the  bay  i«  a  town  independent  of  the  Dutch,  whofe 
-piiiice  can  brinij  twenty  thoufand  men  into  the  field. 
This  place  formerly  belonged  to  the  Portugue(e,  who  had 
a  ftroiiJ  fort-;  but  in  1660  the  Dutch  tooK.  it,  and  having 
added  a  large  curtain,  with  two  royal  bailions,  demoliihed 
the  Fortuguefe  town. 

Tellichcrry  is  fituated  farther  to  the  fouth,  and  here  the 
Englifli  Eaft  India  company  have  a  factory  precty  well 
fortified  with  fione  walls  and  cannon.  The  town  is  fitu- 
ated at  the  back  of  the  fort,  and  is  alfo  encompaffed  wiih 
a  flone  vail.  The  eflablifhed  religion  is  that  of  the 
Gentoos  ;  but  there  are  a  few  black  Chrillians  who  live 
under  the  proteiftion  of  the  factory,  and  ibme  of  them 
Curve  for  foidiers  in  the  garnfon. 
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SECT.     XXXVL    • 

Jt  Defcription  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  Penirfula  of  India, 
tii'-ticularly  the  Kingdom  and  City  of  Calicut.  A  remark- 
able Method  of  nuikiiig  IVar  in  the  Dominions  of  the  Raja 
of  Surimpiit.'.m.  Of  the  City  of  Cranganor  ;  with  a  parti- 
.irilar  Account  of  Cochin,  the  Capital  of  the  Dutch  Settle- 
ments on  the  Coajl  of  Malabar  ;  and  of  the  Jews  fettled 
there.  Of  Aiijrngo,  and  fame  remarkable  Circumjiances  re  ■ 
lating  to  the  ^leeii  of  Attiiiga,  and  the  Government  of 
that  State. 

CALICUT  is  the  capital  of  a  confidcrable  kingdom 
to  the  fouth  of  Tellicherry,  and  is  fituated  in  eleven 
decrees  twenty-one  minutes.  Its  fovereigri  bears  the 
titfe  of  Zamorin,  or  Samorin,  which  fignities  emperor, 
and  ?s  the  motf  powerful  of  all  the  Malabar  princes  ;  for 
fome  fay  he  is  able  to  bring  an  hundred  thoufand  men 
into  the  field.  The  country  abounds  in  pepper,  cocoa- 
trees  fandal-vvood,  iron-wood,  and  timber  for  building: 
it  alfo  produces  cotton  and  precious  ftones.  This  country 
is  famous  for  producing  the  cotton-cloth,    which   1 10m 
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the  name  of  this  country  is  calieiJ  callicoe,  of  which  im- 
nienfc  quantities  have  been  exported  from  thence  to  almofl 
all  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  alfo  here  monkies  (.f  an 
extraordinary  fize,  which  jump  Irom  tree  to  Uec  with  fur- 
priiing  agility. 

Some  authors  fay,  when  the  Samorin  marries  he  muft 
not.cdhabit  with  his  bride  till  the  namboury,  or  chief  prieff, 
has  enjoyed  her,  for  which  that  prielt  receives  five  hundred 
crowns;  and,  if  he  pleafes,  he  may  have  he:  company  for 
three  nights,  becaufe  the  firft-fruits  of  her  nuptials  mull 
be  an  holy  oblation  to  the  God  fhe  worflilps.  'I'ho  naires, 
or  nobles,  who  marry  a  maid,  alio  pay  the  clergy  for  doino- 
them  the  lame  favour.  Here  the  daughters  of  the  naires 
are  allowed  to  marry  a  number  of  hulbands  ;  but  of  this 
cuftom  we  have  alicady  given  a  particular  account  in 
Sea.  XI. 

The  city  of  Calicut  is  laid  to  be  three  leagues  in  cir- 
cuit; but  is  not  cncoiiipalled  by  a  wall.  It  is  fuppoi'ed  to 
contain  fix  thoufand  houles,  molt  of  which  arc  placed  at: 
a  fuificieiit  diftance  Irom  one  another  to  allow  each  a 
garden.  A  merchant  may  here  purchafe  a  houle  for  twenty 
crowns,  and  thofe  of  the  common  people  feldom  coft  more 
than  two  ;  they  are  indeed  only  built  of  very  large  bricks 
dried  in  the  fun,  and  do  not  exceed  feven  or  eight  feet  in 
heiiht.  I, 

This  was  the  firft  place  at  which  the  Portuguefe  landed 
in  1498,  when  they  firit:  difcovered  India,  by  doubling 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1 7 14  the  Samorin  quar- 
reling with  the  Dutch,  they  carried  on  the  war,  till 
they  obliged  him  to  confent  to  allov/  them  fevsn  percent 
on  all  the  pepper  exported  out  of  his  cou'.ury  for  ever. 
This  war  was  a  great  lol's  to  the  chief  of  the  Lnglifh 
factory  at  Calicut,  who  had  annually  fold  five  hundred 
or  a  thoufand  chefts  of  opium  into  the  inland  countries  ; 
but  bv  the  agreement  made  at  the  peace,  that:  trade  alio 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  TheEnglifh,  however, 
ftill  export  from  this  place  what  pepper  and  Indian  goods 
they  can  procure.  The  French  have  an  inconfiderable 
factory  here. 

The  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  Malabar  dominions, 
and  particularly  the  Samorin  of  Calicut,  on  extraordi- 
nary occafions,  make  entertainments,  to  which  the 
whole  country  is  invited  ;  but  the  expence  rather  arifes 
from  the  quantity  than  the  qu.ality  cf  the  provifions, 
which  chiefly  confift  of  rice,  the  grain  called  dhoil,  with 
the  fauce  of  turmeric,  cocoa-nut,  and  other  vegetables, 
all  which  are  exceeding  cheap  ;  and  their  only  Lquor  is 
pure  Vi'ater.  Thefe  entertainments  are  literally  cram- 
ming matches  :  for  it  is  not  unufual  for  fome  of  the  guefis, 
tempted  by  this  food  being  at  frec-coft,  to  over-charge 
their  ftomachs,  fo  as  to  die  under  it.  This,  f.tys  Mr. 
Grofe,  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  pleafaniry  ;  and  when 
they  would  celebrate  the  magnificence  of  one  cf  thefe 
feaiis,  they  do  it  by  telling  the  number  that  buifl 
at  it. 

Oj  the  back  of  the  Samorin's  dominion?,  and  conti- 
guous to  them,  is  the  country  of  the  raja  of  Sarimpatam, 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  never  yet  fubdued.  It  has 
been  a  conftaiuly  received  law  with  thefe  humane  and 
equitable  people,  never  to  make  any  but  a  defenfive  war, 
and  even  then  not  to  kill  a  man  though  in  battle;  in- 
ftead  of  which  they  pracfife  a  Angular  method  of  fight- 
ing, which  is  attended  with  fuccefs.  Their  warriors 
are  trained  up  to  a  particular  dexterity  of  cutting  oft' 
the  nofes  of  their  enemies  in  an  engagement  ;  and  the 
dread  of  incurring  this  deformity  has  proved  fufficient 
to  keep  neiohbours  not  more  martial  than  themfelvcs 
from  difturbing  their  tranquillity.  This,  as  the  above 
ingenious  author  obferves,  reminds  us  of  the  celebrated 
ftnrtacem  of  Julius  Cxfar,  at  the  battle  of  Pharfalia, 
who,  riding  round  the  ranks  of  his  hardy  veterans,  di- 
rected them  to  aim  at  the  faces  of  the  young  delicate 
patricians. 

Still  farther  to  the  fouth  is  Cranganor,  which  was 
poflefTed  and  fortified  by  the  Portuguefe  foon  after  their 
arrival  in  India;  but  the  Dutch  took  it  from  them  in 
January  1662.  The  I3utch  found  here  fcveral  magni- 
ficent edifices  biiilt  by  the  Portuguefe,  particularly  a  noble 
<zc  of  jefuits,  with  a  (lately  library  belonging  to  it  ; 
e.s  this  place  was  a  bifhop's  fee,  it  had  a  cathedral, 
(\x  or  feven  other  churches,  of  which  the  ruins  only 
K  k  k  renuin. 
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remain.  Without  the  walls  was  alfo  the  college  of  Cha- 
note,  famous  for  the  refort  of  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, who  performed  the  offices  of  their  religion  in  the 
Svriac  tongue,  and  had  a  Syriac  fchool  for  the  inlhuilion 
of  youtli. 

Fouitcenor  fifteen  miles  farther  to  the  fouth  is  the  city 
of  Cochin,  v;hich  is  fttuated  in  a  kingdom  of  the  lume 
name,  in  ten  degrees  north  latitude.  There  are  two 
towns  of  I  his  name,  called  Old  and  New  Cochin  ;  the 
former  is  fituated  up  a  river  half  a  league  from  the  fea  ; 
and,  as  the  fea  has  gained  upon  the  land,  the  other  is  not 
now  above  a  hundred  paces  from  the  fliore. 

New  Cochin  was  built  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  adorn- 
ed it  with  fevcral  fine  edifices,  churches,  and  monaf- 
tcries,  to  which  belonged  fine  walks  and  pleafant  gar- 
dens. The  jcfuiis  church  and  college  faced  the  fea- 
fliore,  and  had  a  lofty  iteeple.  The  convent  and  church 
of  the  Auftin  friars  (bod  upon  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  cathedral  was  a  noble  piece  of  architefture  ;  and  the 
convent  and  church  of  the  Dominicans  were  fine  build- 
ings, beautified  with  a  double  row  of  pillars  of  excellent 
ftone. 

I'his  city  is  fo  pleafantly  fituated,  that  the  Portuguefe 
ufed  to  fay,  "  Cliina  is  a  country  to  get  money  in,  and 
"  Cochin  a  place  to  fpend  it  in  ;"  for  the  great  number 
of  canals  formed  by  the  rivers  and  iflands  make  fifliing 
and  fowling  very  diverting,  and  the  mountains  are  well 
ftored  with  game. 

The  Dutch  took  this  city  about  the  year  1662,  by  the 
afliftancc  of  feveral  neighbouring  princes  ;  the  king  of 
Cochin,  in  panicul.ir,  who  had  been  exafperated  at  the 
infolencc  of  the  Portujiuefc,  befieged  it  with  twenty  thou- 
fand  men.  The  Englilh  had  then  a  fadtory  in  the  city, 
but  were  obliged  to  remove.  It  was  then  a  mile  and  a 
half  long  ;  but  the  Dutch  immediately  gave  orders  for 
dcmolifliing  great  part  of  the  houfes,  and  feveral  of  the 
churches,  in  order  to  add  to  its  ftrength,  and  render  the 
foitifications  more  regular.  Thus  it  is  now  only  about 
fix  hundred  paces  long,  and  two  hundred  broad  ;  yet  it  is 
foitificd  with  feveii  large  badions,  and  curtains  (o  thick, 
that  two  rows  of  large  trees  ar-.-  planted  on  them  for  fhade 
in  the  hot  feafon.  Some  ftrects,  built  by  the  Portuguefe, 
were  lately  (landing,  with  a  church  for  the  Dutch  fer- 
vicc,  and  the  cathedral  is  now  turned  into  a  ware-houfe. 
The  commander's  houfe,  which  is  a  (lately  ftru(5lure, 
is  the  only  houfe  built  alter  the  Dutch  manner,  and  the 
river  wafhes  a  part  of  its  walls.  Their  fiag-ftaft"  is  placed 
on  the  fteeplc  of  the  cathedral,  on  a  mart  feventy-five 
feet  high,  on  thct('p  of  which  is  another  about  fixty  feet; 
thus  their  flag  may  be  feen  at  above  feven  leagues  diftance. 
Thegarrifon  generally  confifts  of  three  hundred  efteclive 
men. 

Old  Cochin,  in  which  the  king  refides,  has  a  bazar,  or 
market,  in  which  may  be  found  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  has  feveral 
pagodas. 

This  place  is  remarkable  for  having  been  formerly  the 
feat  of  a  Jewifli  government,  tliat  people  being  once  fo 
numerous  in  this  kingdom,  that  they  amounted  to  above 
eighty  thoufand  families,  which  at  prclent  are  reduced 
to  about  four  thoufand.  They  have  a  fynagogue  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  in  which  arecirefully  kept  their 
records,  engraved  in  Hebrew  charadlers  on  copper-plates, 
and  can  (hew  their  hiftory  from  the  icign  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  the  prefent  time.  About  the  jear  1695 
M.  Van  Rccde  had  an  abftradl  of  their  hiftory  traiif- 
latcd  from  the  Hebrew  into  Low  Dutch.  They  de- 
clare, that  they  arc  of  the  tribe  of  ManaiVch,  a  part  of 
which  was  by  the  above  haughty  conqueror,  carried  to 
the  mod  eaftcrn  province  of  his  large  empire,  which  it 
fecms  extended  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin  ;  and,  it  is  faid, 
they  fpent  three  years,  from  the  time  of  their  leaving 
Babylon,  in  travelling  thither.  On  their  entering  Ma- 
labar they  met  with  a  friendly  and  hofpitablc  reception  ; 


the  inhabitants  allowed  them  liberty  of  confcience,  the 
free  ufe  of  their  reafon,  and  of  the  power  of  exertin;j 
their  induftry.  Hence  they  increafed  in  number  and  in 
wealth,  till  at  length,  either  by  their  policy  or  their 
riches,  or  by  both  united,  they  obtained  the  little  king- 
dom of  Cranganor  ;  when  one  family  among  them  being 
highly  e(teemed  for  their  vviidom,  power,  and  wealth, 
two  of  the  tons  were  chofen  by  their  elders  and  fenators 
to  reign  jointly  over  the  people.  But  concord,  the 
ftrongeft  band  of  fociety,  being  foon  broken,  ambition 
took  place,  and  one  of  the  brothers  inviting  his  colleague 
to  a  feaft,  quarrelled  with  him,  and,  bafely  fljying  him, 
reigned  alone  till  the  fon  of  the  deceafed  revenged  his 
father's  death,  by  killing  the  fratricide,  and  thus  the 
(late  fell  again  into  a  democracy,  which  ftill  continues 
among  the  Jews  fettled  there.  But  the  lands  have  fe- 
veral ages  ago  returned  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Alala- 
bars,  and  poverty  and  ©['preffion  have  induced  many  to 
apodatize. 

Farther  to  the  fouth  is  Anjengo,  where  the  Englifh 
have  u  fort,  fecured  by  the  fea  on  one  fide,  and  a  (mall 
river  on  the  other;  but  not  a  drop  of  water  fit  f >  r  drink- 
ing is  to  be  had  within  lefs  than  three  miles  of  the 
factory. 

This  place  is  fubjecS  to  the  queen  of  Attinga,  v.ho  is 
the  hereditary  fovereign  of  a  fmall  territory.  By  the 
conllitution  of  the  country  it  niuft  be  always  governed 
by  a  queen.  It  is  againd  the  law  for  her  to  marry  ;  but 
that  heirefl'es  of  her  blood  may  not  be  wanting,  file  may 
choofe  to  admit  whom,  and  as  many  as  (he  pleafes,  to  the  ■ 
honour  of  her  bed  ;  her  feraglio  is  therefore  generally  com- 
pofed  of  the  handfomeft  young  men  of  her  court.  7  hs 
ions  have  the  rank  of  nobility,  and  none  but  the  daughters 
have  any  title  to  the  fuccefTion. 

The  cuftom  of  the  women  not  being  allowed  to  cover 
any  part  of  their  breads,  fo  generally  praclifed  in  the 
countries  of  Malabar,  is  here  more  rigoroufly  obferveJ 
than  in  many  other  places ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Grofc,  that  a  woman  of  that  country,  who  had  been 
fome  time  in  an  European  fettlement,  where  (he  had  con- 
formed to  the  fafhion,  continued  the  concealment  of  her 
breads  ;  but  coming  into  the  prefence  of  the  queen,  (he 
ordered  them  to  be  cut  off,  for  daring  to  appear  before 
her  with  fuch  a  mark  of  difrefpedl  to  the  eftablifhed  man- 
ners of  her  country. 

To  the  fouth  of  Anjengo  is  Tegapatan,  where  the 
Dutch  have  a  fettlement  near  Cape  Comorin. 

Thus  we  have  finifhed  our  intended  delcription  of  In- 
dia in  general,  and  of  the  principal  fettlements  on  the 
coaft,  and  fliall  conclude  with  an  obfervation  from  an 
ingenious  author,  that  from  fuch  ftrange  cudoms  as 
have  been  jud  defcribed,  it  feems  natural  to  infer,  that 
a  barbarifm  reigns  among  the  Alalabars  equal  to  that  of 
the  favages  of  America  ;  yet  this  is  fo  far  from  being 
true,  that  they  are  diflinguifiied  by  their  politenefs,  and 
efpecially  by  a  (hrewdnefs  in  dilcerning  their  own  in- 
tered,  which  thofe  who  treat  with  them  are  fure  to  ex- 
perience, lyike  mod  cf  the  people  of  the  Eaft  they  arc 
grave,  know  perfeiflly  well  how  to  keep  up  their  dig- 
nity, and  are  great  obfervers  of  filence,  efpecially  in  their 
public  employments,  for  they  dcfpife  and  diftruft  all 
verbofencfs  in  the  management  of  affairs  of  (late,  and 
their  harangues  are  concife  and  pathetic.  Thus  two 
ambafladors  being  fent  by  the  naick  of  Aladura  to  the 
king  of  Tra\'ancore,  whofe  dominions  are  fituated  by 
thole  of  the  Saniorin,  one  of  them  making  a  long  fpeech, 
and  the  other  preparing  to  refume  it  where  the  other  had 
left  oft",  he  auderely  admonifhed  him  in  thefe  words, 
"  Do  not  be  long,  lile  is  Ihort." 

We  have  now  completed  our  view  of  India,  and  (liould 
next  proceed  to  Perfia  ;  but  as  we  have  already  given  an 
account  of  the  iflands  to  the  eaft  of  Cape  Comorin,  we 
(hall  fird  give  a  concife  account  of  that  amazing  cludcr 
of  iflandj  called  the  .Maldives. 
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0/ ikir  Siiuntion,  Extent,  Number,  and  Prcchia  ;  the  Per- 
j'ons  and  Alannns  of  the  Inhabitants.  JFith  a  conclfe  Ac- 
count of  the  Settlement  of  the  Portuguefe  there,  aud  their 
Dejiruilion. 

TH  E  Maldives  were  the  firft  iflands  difcovered  by 
the  European  navigators  on  their  arrival  in  the 
Indies.  The  moft  northern  of  them  are  reckoned  fifteen 
leagues  from  Cape  Comorin ;  they  extend  from  feven 
decrees  twenty  minutes  north  to  one  degree  fouth  lati- 
tude ;  hut  are  no  where  above  thirty  or  thirty-five  leagues 
broad.  Within  this  fpace  are  contained  fuch  a  prodigious 
mul.itude  of  little  iflands,  that  their  number  cannot  be 
fixed,  'ihe  prince,  who  is  fovereign  of  them  all,  takes 
the  title  of  fultan  of  thirteen  provinces  and  twelve  thou- 
fand  iflands.  There  is  doubtlefs  fome  pride  and  great  ex- 
aggeration in  this  pompous  title,  which  ftrongly  favours 
of  oriental  vanity. 

In  this  multitude  of  little  iflands  a  great  number  are 
uninhabited.  Some  are  only  covered  with  herbs  and  tim- 
ber; others  have  no  verdure,  and  are  nothing  but  moving 
fand  :  fome  of  thefe  laft  difappear  with  the  flux  of  the 
tide  ;  others  are  daily  wafted  away  ;  and  thofe  that  have 
only  trees  and  herbs  are  covered  with  crabs,  large  lob- 
fltrs,  and  penguins,  a  fpecies  of  birds  as  large  as  a  goofe. 
Not  only  the  defart  iflands,  but  thofe  which  are  habitable, 
are  extremely  fmall,  fince  Male,  the  moft  fpacious  of 
them,  and  the  place  of  the  king's  refidence,  is  no  more 
than  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference. 

They  are  divided  into  thirteen  provinces,  or  divifions, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  attolons  ;  and  are  feparated  from 
each  other  by  ftreights,  which  either  their  narrownefs, 
the  rocks,  or  fand-banks,  render  impaffable  to  merchant- 
fhips.  Nature  has  in  a  furprizing  manner  fortified  thefe 
iflands  againft  the  rage  of  the  impetuous  torrents,  by  en- 
compaffing  them  with  rocks,  which  ferve  as  a  rampart, 
againft  which  the  waves  da(h  in  vain:  yet  they  have  four 
openings  oppofite  to  each  other,  where  the  channels 
which  crofs  this  long  and  narrow  clufter  of  iflands  ferve 
them  for  harbours,  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
feafons. 

As  thefe  iflands  are  in  the  midft  of  the  torrid  zone,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  the  heat  is  exceflive.  The  days 
and  nights  are  equal,  and  the  nights  are  always  extremely 
cool,  and  attended  with  a  plentiful  dew.  This  coolnefs 
renders  the  heat  of  the  day  more  fupportable  ;  and,  as  it 
refrefliesthe  earth,  the  vegetables  thrive  here  as  well  as  in 
temperate  climates. 

The  rainy  feafon  begins  in  April,  and  lafts  fix  months. 
The  fair  weather  begins  in  Oftober,  after  which  it  never 
rains,  and  the  wind  is  always  at  eaft,  till  the  approach 
of  the  rains. 

The  foil  is  as  fertile  as  can  be  defired.  In  fuch  things 
as  it  produces  ;  which  are  millet,  pulfe  of  various  kinds, 
and  chiefly  cocoa-nuts;  and,  it  is  faid,'  that  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  that  fruit  is  fo  fine  and  plenti- 


ful, and  as  this  alone  is  fufficient  for  all  the  ncccflaries 
of  man,  the  cxpence  of  living  in  the  Maldivia  iflands  is 
almoft  nothing.  With  the  cocoa-trees  they  build  vtflcls 
of  three  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  from  them  have  all 
their  rigging.  They  alfo  make  oil  of  the  fruit  for  thc-ir 
kitchens  and  lamps.  Oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegranates 
are  no  lefs  plentiful  here.  The  fea  alfo  abounds  with 
variety  of  fiih  ;  and  on  the  land  are  tortoifes  that  have 
large  and  beautiful  fliells.  Black  and  green  amber  are 
found  here,  and  alio  black  coral,  and  the  fiiells  called 
couries,  or  blackmoor's-teeth,  which  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  ferve  inftead  of  money. 

The  Maldivians  are  a  traflable  people,  eafily  dealt 
with.  They  are  of  an  olive  complexion,  and  fmall  of 
ftature,  but  well  proportioned.  Moft  of  them  go  quite 
naked,  except  wearing  a  cloth  about  their  waiit ;  yet 
they  are  faid  to  exc^l,  in  manufadures,  and  alio  in  letters 
and  the  fciences,  moft  of  the  Eaftern  nations,  and  have 
particularly  a  very  high  efteem  for  aftronomy.  They  are 
befides  prudent  and  fedate,  (killed  in  the  management 
of  their  iiav.il  vefTels,  brave  and  courageous,  expert  in  the 
ufe  of  arms,  and  there  reigns  amongft  them  a  well  regu- 
lated police.  The  people  arc  of  the  Mahometan  religion, 
and  when  one  of  them  has  made  a  voyage  to  Mecca 
he  has  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  long  beard  as  a  fign 
of  his  fandtily. 

The  king's  revenue  chiefly  confifts  in  the  fifth  of  the 
fruits  gathered  by  his  fubjefls,  and  of  what  they  can 
fave  from  veftels  wrecked  on  their  coafts.  The  allure- 
ment of  this  fort  of  gain  has  rendered  them  furprifingly 
dexterous  in  recovering  goods  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fea. 

However,  the  fmall  profits  to  be  made  here  is  the 
reafon  why  none  but  the  Portuguefe  have  endeavoured 
to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  thefe  iflands.  They  were  dif- 
covered in  1507  by  admiral  Soarez,  who  concluded  aa 
alliance  with  the  king  of  the  country,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Segueira,  who  according  to  cuftom,  afked 
leave  to  build  a  fortified  magaiine  at  Male  ;  which  was 
granted  without  difficulty  by  the  prince,  who  was  de- 
lighted with  the  prefents  he  had  received,  and  hoped 
to  derive  great  advantages  from  an  union  with  a  nation 
then  fo.  famous.  Gomez  erecSted  the  fort  on  the  fea-fide 
of  wood  and  earth  ;  he  having  neither  ftone  nor  lime  to 
raife  a  more  folid  ftrudure.  But  this  work  was  fcarcely 
compleated,  when,  trufting  too  much  to  the  reputation 
of  the  Portuguefe  and  to  the  friendfhip  of  the  king,  he 
(hewed  that'he  was  dlfpofed  to  rule  both  over  the  fo- 
reigners and  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  to  give 
the  law  in  matters  of  commerce.  The  Mahometans 
plotted  fecretly  againft  him  ;  they  attacked  the  fort  fud- 
denly,  when  he  had  only  fifteen  or  twenty  foldiers  with 
him';  they  killed  him,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  place.  Thus  the  Portuguefe,  by  their  own  pride  and 
folly,  loft  that  eftablifliment  as  quickly  as  they  had  ac- 
quired it. 
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SECT.     I. 

Of  its  Name,  Bounduries,  Situation,  and  Extent.  Its  Pro- 
vinces, Climate,  Rivers,  and  Minerals ;  -with  a  particular 
.Account  of  the  Springs  of  Naptha,  found  in  Perfia. 

PERSIA,  according  to  the  Poets,  derived  its  name 
from  Perfeus,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Danae.  Lefs 
fabulous  authors  (uppofe  it  derived  from  Paras,  which 
fignifies  a  horfeman,  the  Perfians  being  always  celebrated 
for  their  fkill  in  horfcmanfliip  ;  bit  the  name  is  too  an- 
tient  for  us  to  receive  any  certain  account  of  its  origin, 
and  it  is  to  little  purpofe  to  give  an  account  of  the  con- 
jedtures  of  autiiors,  when  all  difagrec. 

This  kingdom  is  bounded  on  the  cad  by  the  dominions 
of  the  Mogul ;  on  the  north  by  Ufbec  Tartary,  the 
Cafpian  feaV  and  Circaflia  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Indian 
ocean  and  the  gulpli  of  Perfia,  or  Baflbra  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  Turkiili  Empire.  This  extenfive  kingdom 
is  fituatcd  between  the  twcnty-fifth  and  forty-fifth  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  forty-fifth  and 
the  fixty-feventh  degrees  of  eaft  longitude  from  the  me- 
ridian of  London.  The  length  and  breadth  of  this 
kingdom  is  therefore  nearly  equal ;  and  were  not  the 
norih-eaft  parts  of  Perfia  divided  from  the  north-weft  by 
the  Cafpian  fea,  the  form  of  this  country  would  be 
almoft  fquare.  However,  it  is  twelve  hundred  miles 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  nearly  as  much  from  north  to 
fouth. 

'This  cxtcnfive  kingdom  is  divided  into  the  following 
provinces:  on  the  frontiers  of  India  are  Chorafan,  part 
of  the  antient  Hyrcania,  including  Herat  and  Eftcrabad  ; 
Sableuftan,  including  the  antient  Ba£tria  and  Can- 
dahor  ;  ani  Sigiftan,"the  antient  Drangiana. 

The  fouthern  divifion  contains  Makcran,  Kcrman, 
the  antient  Gcdroflia,  and  Farfiftan,  the  antient  Perfia. 

The  fouth-wcft  divifion  on  the  frontiers  of  Turky 
contain  the  provinces  of  Chufiftan,  the  antient  Sufiana, 
lrac-A<Tem,  the  antient  Panhia,  and  Curdeltan,  part 
of  antient  Aflyria. 

The  north-weft  divifion,  lying  between  the  Cafpian 
fea  and  the  frontiers  of  Turky  in  Afia,  contains  the 
provinces  of  Adcrbeitzen,  the  antient  Media  ;  Georgia, 
Gangca,  and  Dagiftan,  part  of  the  antient  Iberia  and 
Colchis;  Ghilan,  part  of  the  antient  Hyrcania ;  Shir- 
van,  and  Mazanderan. 

The  longeft  day  in  the  fouth  of  Perfia  is  thirteen 
hours  and  a  half,  and  in  the  north  above  fifteen  hours. 
In  a  country  fo  extenfive  the  air  and  fcalbns  muft  ne- 
ctflarily  be  very  difFcrent:  thus  in  the  middle  of  the- 
kingdom  their  winter  begins  in  November,  and  con- 
tinues till  March,  with  fevere  fiofts  and  fnow,  great 
quantities  of  which  fall  on  the  mountains,  but  much 
lefs  in  the  plains.  From  the  month  of  March  till  May 
the  wind  is  generally  high,  and  from  thence  till  Sep- 
tember they  have  a  calm  fcrene  fky,  without  even  a 
cloud.  In  the  day-time  the  weather  is  pretty  hot,  but 
the  rcfreftiing  breezes  which  conftantly  blow  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  as  well  as  in  the  nijht,  render 
the  fummer  very  tohrable,  efpecially  as  the  nights  arc- 
ten  hours  long.  The  air  is  fo  pure,  and  the  ftars  fliiiit 
with  fuch  luftre,  that  people  ufually  travel  in  the  night  ; 
and  the  air  is  fo  dry  during  the  fair  feafon,  that  not  thr 
leaft  dew  or  moifturc  falls  on  any  thing  cxpofcd  to  the 
air.  No  country  is  more  healthful  than  the  heart  of 
Perfia  ;  and  the  foreigners,  who  come  there  ftrong  and 
robuft,  generally  enjoy  a  conftant  fcrics  of  health  ;  but 
it  is  obfervcd,  that  thofe  who  arc  fick  at  their  arrival 
feklom  recover. 

In  the  fouthern  part  of  Perfia  the  air  is  very  unhealth- 
ful  in   the  fpiing  and  f<ill,    but  this  is  nt-t  the  cafe   in  tlir 


months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft ;  the  weather,  how-* 
ever,  is  fo  very  hot,  that  both  natives  and  foreigners 
retire  to  the  mountains.  The  hot  winds  v.hich  blow 
from  the  eaftward  over  long  tradls  of  fjiidy  defarts 
are  extremely  fuffocating,  and  fomecimes  a  blaft  ftrikes 
the  traveller  dead  in  an  inftant.  In  the  north  part  of 
the  Pcrfian  dominions,  particularly  the  provinces  of 
Georgia,  Shirvan,  and  Aderbeitzen,  though  very  dry 
and  warm  during  the  fummer,  are  fubjecl  in  the  winter 
to  ftorms  and  temoefts,  and  as  fevere  a  froft  for  fix 
months  together  as  any  countries  on  the  continent  in 
the  fame  latitude  :  but  thefe  provinces  being  very  moun- 
tainous, there  is  frequently  a  furprifing  difterence  be- 
tween the  air  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides  of  the  moun- 
tains, fo  that  people  in  a  i<t^  miles  travelling  imagine 
themfelves  in  a  different  climate ;  but  though  thefe 
mountains  are  cold,  they  are  eytremfly  hc.iithfu!.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fl.ii.  country  of  Giiilaii  and  Mazenderan-, 
which  lie  near  the  Cafpian  fea,  are  very  damp  and  un- 
healthful  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  in  fummer  to 
retire  into  the  mountains,  their  water  in  the  low  ground* 
being  foul  and  corrupted. 

It  has  been  oblerved,  that  there  is  no  country  in  the 
known  world  of  fo  large  an  extent  as  Perfia,  that  has  fo 
few  navigable  rivers  ;  for  in  the  heart  of  that  kingdom 
there  is  not  a  fingle  river  that  will  carry  a  boat  of  any 
burthen,  and  in  fome  parts  a  perfon  may  travel  fcveral 
days  without  meeting  with  any  water  at  all.  Indeed  the 
river  Oxus,  which  feparates  Perfia  from  Ufbec  Tartary, 
has  a  large  ftream;  but  none  of  its  branches  rife  in  the 
Perfian  dominions.  The  rivers  Kur  and  Aras,  antiently 
called  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes,  which  rife  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ararat,  and  flow  through  Georgia,  Shirvan,  and 
Aderbeitzen,  and,  after  joining  their  ftreams,  fall  into 
the  Cafpian  fea,  arc  much  the  moft  confiderable  river: 
in  the  dominions  of  Perfia.  There  arc,  however,  fevc- 
ral  fmall  rivulets  which  fall  from  the  mountains,  and 
are  conveyed  to  their  principal  cities. 

As  water  is  fo  fcarce,  it  is  no  where  huftjandcd  better, 
nor  have  any  people  more  ingenious  methods  of  convey- 
ing it  to  their  cities,  the  corn-fields,  and  gardens.  This 
is  a  public  aft'air,  and  thcre^is  an  officer  in  every  pro- 
vince to  take  care  of  the  proper  diftribution  ot  the 
waters.  All  their  little  rivulets  an  3  fpriiigs  are  turned 
to  thofe  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  moft  want^ 
ed  ;  they  alfo  dig  wells  of  a  prodigious  depth  and  breadth, 
out  of  which  they  draw  the  water  with  xjxen  in  great 
leather  buckets,  which  being  emptied  into  cifterns,  is 
let  out  as  occafion  requires  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  country. 
They  have  likcwifc  vaft  iubterranean  aquedufls,  through 
which  water  is  conveyed  to  places  at  the  diftance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  leagues.  Thefe  aquedufls  arc  two 
fathoms  high,  and  arched  with  brick  ;  and  at  the  dif- 
tance of  every  twenty  paces  are  holes,  like  wells,  made 
for  the  more  eafy  repairing  them.  The  diftribution  of 
the  river  and  fpring  water  is  made  one  day  to  one  quat^ 
ter  of  the  town,  and  another  day  to  another,  v.-hen 
every  one  opens  the  canal  or  refervoir,  in  his  gardens 
to  receive  it ;  for  which  a  certain  fum  is  annually  paid 
for  every  garden  to  tlie  government,  particulaily  about 
Ifpaham  ;  and  as  it  is  eafy  for  a  perfon  to  divert  his  neigh- 
bour's water  into  his  own  channel,  this  crime  is  Ic- 
verely  puniflied. 

As  to  the  Pcrfian  minerals,  they  have  good  niinrs  of 
copper,  iron,  and  lead  ;  fiilphur  and  faltpctre  arc  found 
in  the  mountains  :  they  have  alfo  antimony  and  emery. 
There  are  plains  near  twenty  leagues  over  covered  with 
fait,  and  otheis  with  fjll  pe  re  and  ahi;n.  In  fome  p.irts 
of  Carmania  the  fait  is  fad  to  be  {i.^  h.ird,  that  the  poor 
people  ufe  it  itiik-ad  of  llonc  in  buiiding  their  cottagts. 
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In  the  provinces  of  Fars  and  Shirv.in  are  found  creat 
quantities  of  bole  armoniac,  and  a  m?.rl  ufej  by  the  coun- 
try people  inrtead  of  fope. 

In  the  ifland  of  Wetoy,  in  the  Cafpian  fea,  are  fprino-s 
of  black  or  dark  grey  naptha,  whicli  boil  up  liiolieft  when 
the  weather  is  thick  and  hazy.  This  nap.ha  frequently 
takes  fire  on  the  furface,  and  in  crer.t  quantities  runs  in  a 
fiame  into  the  fen,  to  an  almoft  incredible  diitance  from 
the  (iKire  :  but  in  clear  weather  the  fprings  do  no:  boil  up 
above  two  or  three  feet.  This  oily  fubllance  in  boilin'-'- 
over  becomes  of  fucli  a  confiflence,  that  by  degrees  it 
almofl  clofes  up  the  mouth  of  the  fprino- ;  and  fometimes 
thefe  mouths  are  clofed  up,  and  hillocks  formed  over  them 
as  black  as  pitch  ;  but  when  they  are  flopped  up  in  one 
place,  they  break  out  in  another,  though  fome  that  have 
not  been  long  open  form  a  mouth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
diameter. 

This  fubftance  has  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  is  chiefly 
ufed  by  the  poor  as  we  ufe  oil  in  lamps,  or  to  boil  their 
provifions.  It  burns  beft  when  mixed  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  afties  ;  and,  as  they  have  great  plenty  of  it, 
every  family  is  well  fupplied.  The  people  keep  it  under 
ground  in  earthen  veffels,  at  a  fmall  diitance  from  their 
houfes,  on  account  of  its  being  very  liable  to  take  iire. 
There  is  a  white  naptha  of  a  much  thinner  confiflence 
in  the  peninfula  of  Apcheron,  which  the  perple  drink 
as  a  cordial  and  medicine,  and  alfo  ufe  it  externally. 
It  is  faid  to  be  carried  into  India,  where,  being  pr^- 
perly  prepared,  it  makes  a  moft  beautiful  and  lafting 
varnifli. 

Their  marble  is  either  red,  white,  or  black  ;  and  fome 
is  veirxd  with  white  and  red.  One  fort  cf  it  will  fplit 
into  large  flakes  or  tables,  like  flate  ;  but  the  beft,  which 
comes  from  Tauris,  is  white  mixed  wi:h  green,  and  is 
aimoft  as  tranfparent  as  crylfal.  In  the  country  about 
Tauris  is  alfo  found  the  mineral  azure  ;  but  it  is  inferior 
to  that  brought  from  Tartary.  The  moft  valuable 
mines  in  Perfia  are  ihofe  in  which  are  found  tarquois- 
ftones. 
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SECT.      II. 

Of  the  Face  of  the  Country.  The  Corn,  Plants,  Trees,  Fruits, 
and  Shrubs  of  Perfia  ;  particularly  of  the  Senna  Tree,  the 
Tree  that  produces  Alanna  ;  the  Perfian  Poppies,  and  the 
Man-.ier  of  extracting  Opium  from  them  ;  the  Tree  ivhich 
yields  jiffafoetida,  and  the  Method  by  ivhich  it  is  obtained. 
Of  the  Beajls  of  Burthen,  particularly  of  the  Per  fan  Ca  ■ 
fuels,  Horfes,  and  Mules.  The  Birds,  Reptiles,  Infecls, 
and  Fijhes. 

AS  to  flowers,  there  are  few  of  them  in  the  fouth  part 
of  Perfia,  exceffive  heat  being  as  deftruflive  to 
ihcm  as  extreme  cold  ;  but  nothing  can  appear  more 
beautiful  than  the  fields  of  Hyrcania,  where  are  groves 
of  orange  tr;ses,  jelFamines,  and  all  the  flowers  known 
in  Europe  ;  and  the  eaft  part  of  Perfia,  called  Mazcn- 
deran,  is  one  continued  parterre  from  September  to 
April,  the  whole  country  being  covered  with  flowers  ; 
and  though  this  is  their  winter  feafon,  it  is  alfo  the  beft 
time  for  fruits.  In  the  other  months  the  heat  is  fo  in- 
tolerable, and  the  air  of  the  plains  fo  unhealthful,  that 
the  natives  are  obliged  to  retire  to  the  mountains.  In 
Media  the  fields  produce  ranunculufes,  anemonies, 
and  tulips.  About  Ifpahan  and  fome  other  towns,  jon- 
quils grow  wild  :  they  have  alfs  violets,  lilies,  daffo- 
dils, and  pinks  in  their  feafon,  and  (ome  flowers  which 
laft  all  the  year  round  ;  but  they  have  the  greateft  quan- 
tity of  rofes  and  lilies,  and  export  a  great  deal  of  rofe- 
water. 

In  the  fpring  there  is  plenty  of  yellow  and  red  gilly- 
flowers, and  another  red  flower  refembling  a  clove  ;  it  is 
of  a  beautiful  fcarlet,  and  every  fprig  bearing  thirty 
of  thefe  flowers,  forms  a  fine  head  as  large  as  a  tennis- 
ball. 

Rice,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  almoft  the  only  corn  that 
grows  in  Perfia  ;  for  they  have  no  oatj,  and  little  or  no 
rye.  Their  feafons  are  different  in  the  north  and  fouth, 
for  when  they  are  fowing  in  one  part  of  the  country, 
they  are  reaping  in  another,  and  in  fome  places  the  di- 
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ftance  betv;-een  feed-time  and  haiveftdoes  not  exceed  three 
months. 

Moft  of  the  roots  and  fallads  of  Europe  are  to  be  found 
in  their  kitchen -gardens  ;  an  J  they  have  no  Icfs  than 
twenty  forts  of  melons,  which  the  people  make  their  con- 
ftant  food.  1  hofc  that  are  firft  ripe  in  the  fprin^  are  round 
and  Imall,  but  thofe  that  riucn  in  the  latter  parFof  the  fea- 
lon  are  the  beft;  thefe  are  as  fweet  as  honey,  and  fome  of 
them  are  fo  large  that  they  weigh  eight  or  ten  pounds. 
People  of  quality  have  them  all  the  year  round  ;  for  they 
preferve  thtm  by  placing  them  under  ground  till  the  fea- 
fon returns.  The  beft  melons  grow  in  Choraftan  near 
Tartary,  from  whence  they  are  carried  as  far  as  Ifpahan 
for  the  king's  ufe.  ' 

Cucumbers  are  alfo  much  eaten  by  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  one  fort  of  them  has  fcarce  any  feeds,  and  is  eaten 
without  paring  or  dreffing,  and  is  not  efteemed  unwhole- 
fome. 

They  have  feveral  kinds  of  grapes,  and  fome  fo  large 
that  a  fingle  grape  is  a  mouthful.  They  keep  their  grapes 
all  winter,  and  let  them  hang  a  confiderable  time  on  the 
vine,  wrapped  up  in  linnen  bags. 

Dates  are  efteemed  the  moft  delicious  fruit  of  this  coun- 
try, and  are  no  where  fo  good  as  in  Perfia.  The  pulp 
which  inclofes  the  ftone  is  a  clammy  fubftance  extremely 
Iwcet.  When  ripe  they  are  laid  in  heaps,  and  candy 
or  preferve  themfelves  without  fugar.  The  tree  which- 
bears  them  is  vpry  tall,  but  flendcr,  and,  like  other  palms, 
has  branches  only  at  the  top,  and  the  fruit  grows  in  clufters 
of  thirty  or  forty  pounds  weight.  The  tree  does  not  bear 
till  it  is  fifteen  years  old  ;  but  it  is  faid  to  continue  bear- 
ing till  it  is  above  a  hundred. 

Perfia  has  moft  of  the  fruits  of  Europe,  and  if  the  peo- 
ple underilood  gardening,  they  would  have  them  in  muQli 
greater  perfedion  ;  but  they  are  neither  acquainted  with 
grafting,  inoculating,  or  the  managepient  of  d waif  trees  ; 
ricnce  all  their  trees  run  up  very  high,  and  are  loade.i 
with  wotjd.  They  have,  however,  excellent  apricots  of 
feveral  kinds,  and  their  i.ectarines  and  peaches  weigh  fix- 
teen  or  eighteen  ounces  each.  They  have  an  apricot  red 
within,  called  the  egg  of  the  fun  ;  thefe  are  dried  and  ex- 
ported in  great  quantities.  They  boil  them  in  water, 
v/hich  is  thickned  by  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  and  converted 
into  a  perfciSl  fyrup  without  fugar.  Apples  and  pears 
grow  chiefly  in  the  north  part  of  Perfia.  They  have  alfo 
oranges,  quinces,  prunes,  and  pomegranates  of  feveral 
kinds  ;  and  fuch  varieties  of  fruit,  that  Mr.  Chardin 
obferves,  he  has  feen  above  fifty  forts  at  an  entertain- 
ment, feme  of  which  grew  nine  hundred  miles  from  the 
place. 

Olives  grow  near  the  Cafpian  fea,  but  they  neither 
know  how  to  preferve  them,  nor  to  extiail  the  oil.  Pil- 
tachionuts  are  almoft  peculiar  to  Perfia,  and  are  exported 
in  great  quantities.  I'hcy  have  alfo  plantations  of  fu^ar 
and  tobacco.  ° 

I'hey  have  likewife  the  palm,  the  cyprefs,  and  the  mul- 
berry, and  of  the  laft  they  have  large  plantations  for  their 
filk-worms. 

The  fenna  tree  is  very  large,  and  commonly  rifes  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high  :  the  body  is  as  ftiaighc  as  the  maft  of  a 
fnip,  and  has  no  branches  but  on  the  head  :  the  bark  is  of 
a  bright  grej-,  and  the  wood  ferves  for  all  the  pu-'pofes  of 
building  :  but  the  trees  moft  common  in  Perfia  are  the 
plane  tree,  the  willow,  the  fir,  and  the  cornel  tree. 

There  are  trees  that  yield  gum-maftic,  and  frankin- 
cenfe  ;  the  latter  refemble  a  pear-tree,  and  are  chiefly  found 
in  Carmania.  There  are  alfo  trees  that  produce  manna 
of  feveral  forts  ;  the  beft  has  a  ycllowifh  calf,  and  alar"-e 
coarfe  grain,  'inhere  is  another  fort  called  tamarifk  bc- 
caufe  the  tree  from  which  it  drops  is  thus  named  and 
is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  province  of  Sufia- 
na  ;  and  a  third  fort,  gathered  about  ifpahan,  f.iUs  from 
a  tree  which  refembles  the  tamarifk,  but  is  larger.  The 
leaves  during  the  fummer  drop  liquid  manna,  which 
the  natives  take  to  be  the  tweat  of  the  trees,  and  in  the 
morning  the  ground  under  them  is  perfeflly  greafy  with 
it. 

Perfia  likewife  affords  plenty  of   other  phyfical  dru"s, 
as  nux  vomica,    gum   ammoniac,    a  kind    of   rhubarb, 
and  cafRa.       'Ihe    Perlian    poppies    are    much    efteem- 
ed for  the  quantity  and  f[lrcngth   of  the  opium  they  pro- 
L  I  1  duce. 
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duce.  In  fome  places  they  grow  four  feet  high,  and 
have  v/hitc  leaves.  They  extraiSl  the  juice  from  them 
in  June,  by  making  little  incifions  in  the  head  of  the 
poppy,  on  which  a  thick  liquid  oozes  from  them,  which 
"is  gathered  before  fun-rife.  It  is  fjid  to  have  fuch  an 
etie;^  upon  the  people  who  are  employed  in  this  work, 
that  they  look  very  pale,  and  their  limbs  tremble.  "1  he  j 
liquor  thus  drawn  from  the  poppies  foon  grows  thick, 
and  is  made  into  pills. 

A  great  deal  of  faffron  is  alfo  produced  in  Perfia. 

Afiafoetida  is  much  admired  by  the  natives  both  of 
Perfia  and  India,  who  frequently  eat  it  with  their  food. 
It  is  a  liquor  th.it  flows  from  a  plant  called  hiltot,  an 
incifion  being  made  in  the  root  for  that  purpofe.  It 
thickens  after  it  is  drawn,  and  grows  as  hard  as  gum  ; 
it  is  of  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  black,  the  former 
of  which  they  efteem  the  btfl  for  eating.  The  fmell  of 
this  drug  is  fo  exceeding  ilrong,  that  it  is  communicated 
tc  fuch  goods  as  lie  near  it  in  the  fliip,  let  them  be  wrap- 
ped up  ever  fo  clofc,  and  it  is  almolt  impoffible  to  clear 
them  of  it. 

In  the  dcfcirts  of  Garmania  are  two  fmall  Ihrubs  of  a 
poifonous  nature,  the  firft  called  gaibad  famour,  or  the 
flower  which  poifons  the  wind,  for  fome  people  ima- 
gine that  this  occafions  thofc  killing  winds,  which,  in 
the  hot  feafon,  blow  in  this  province.  The  other  flirub 
is  called  kerzebrce,  the  trunk  of  which  is  about  as  thick 
as  a.  man's  leg,  and  grows  about  fix  ft^et  high ;  its  leaves 
are  aimoil  round,  and  it  bears  a  flower  rclernbiing  that  of 
the  fweet-biiar. 

Aiv.oiig  the  cattle  of  Fcrfia  the  camrls,  horfes,  mules, 
aflcs,  oxen,  and  buffaloes,  are  very  ferviceable,  and  n, ore 
particularly  the  camel,  which  is  valuable,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  weight  he  carries,  and  the  little  expence 
of  keeping  him.  Of  thefe  camels  there  are  feveral 
kinds,  among  which  thofe  cngcndeied  between  a  dro- 
medary or  camei  with  two  bunches  on  his  back,  and  a 
female  with  one,  are  efleemed  the  bcft,  and  fold  for 
twenty  or  thiity  pounds  each  ;  for  they  are  feldom  tired, 
and  aie  faid  to  carry  nine  hui.drcd  or  a  thouiani  weight. 
Thofe  that  travel  between  Ilpaban  and  the  Perfian  gulph 
are  of  a  mu~h  fmaller  fizc,  and  carry  no  more  than  five 
or  fix  hundred  weight,  yet  thefe  arc  almofl  as  fervice- 
able a5  the  other,  for  they  are  much  fwifter,  .-"nd  will 
gallop  like  a  hork  ;  but  the  others  feld 'm  exceed  a  foot- 
p.ice.  As  the  fwift  camels  are  kept  by  the  king  and 
the  great  men,  for  carrying  their  women  and  their  bag- 
gage, they  are  generally  adorned  with  embroideied 
cloths,  and  have  filvcr  bells  about  their  necks.  When 
they  are  to  take  their  burden  the  driver  touches  their 
knees,  upon  v/hich  they  kneel  down  till  they  are 
loaded,  and  when  that  is  done  fuddenly  rife.  They 
fuffer  them  to  graze  by  the  road  fi  ie  with  their  bads 
upon  their  backs,  on  weeds  and  thirties ;  and  when 
ihcy  travel  through  defarts,  in  which  nothing  green  is 
to  be  found,  they  feed  them  with  balls  compounded 
<:f  barley-meal  and  chafF  made  up  into  a  palk,  and  often 
mix  cotton  feed  with  it  ;  but,  confidering  his  bulk,  he 
is  the  Icaft  feeder  of  any  animal.  It  is  a  great  happi- 
ncfs,  that  camels  will  live  two  or  three  days  together 
without  water,  there  being  fcarce  any  to  be  met  with 
in  the  defarts  they  arc  frequently  foiccd  to  crofs.  They 
Ihcd  all  their  hair  every  fpring,  J.nd  become  perfedly 
naked.  Of  this  hair  abundance  of  fine  iluffs  arc  made. 
They  are  extremely  tiaiSlable,  except  in  their  rutting 
time,  which  lafts  thirty  or  forty  days,  and  then  they  are 
very  unruly,  on  which  account  their  drivers  increafe 
their  burdens  to  tame  them.  They  go  with  young  ele 
ven  months,  and  fome  fay  twelve. 

AfTes,  mules,  buflaloes,  and  oxen,  are  alfo  ufcd  in- 
differently for  carrying  paircngers  or  burdens,  and  their 
land  being  ploughed  by  buffaloes  and  oxen,  they  are 
feldom  killed  for  food.  The  afics  of  Perfi.i  are  much 
larger  and  fwiltcr  than  ours,  and  will  travel  very  well  ; 
but  the  fined  beads  are  the  horfes,  which  are  very  beau- 
tilul  and  well  managed.  They  are  finely  proportion- 
ed, and  are  light  and  fprightly,  but  are  only  ufed  for 
the  faddle  :  they  are  never  gelt,  and  always  wear 
their  tails  at  the  full  length.  'I'hey  are,  however,  nei- 
ther fo  ("wift  as  the  Arabian  horfes,  nor  fo  hardy  as  thofe 
of  the    I'aitars.     Horfes  are    very  dear    in  Perfia,  fome 


bcino-  fold  for  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  and  they  are 
feldom  fold  for  lefs  than  fifty  each,  which  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  numbers  ftnt  into  Indin  and  Turky.  They  have 
al.'b  excellent  m.ules,  valued  at  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
each. 

The  ufual  food  for  horfes  is  barley  and  chopped 
draw  :  they  have  no  mangers,  but  give  thdrhoifcs  their 
corn  in  bags,  as  our  hackney-coachmen  do;  but  fome- 
times  they  feed  them  with  balls,  or  barley-meal. 

There  are  here  great  plenty  of  flieep  i.nd  goats,  and 
the  natives  felJom  eat  any  other  meat.  Theii  ftieep  are 
large,  and  remarkable  for  their  fat  tails,  which  com- 
monly weigh  eight  or  ten  pounds,  and  fome  are  faid  to 
weigh  above  twenty  pounds  weight.  In  fome  parts  of 
Perfia  their  (hecp  have  fix  or  feven  horns,  fome  Handing 
ftraight  out  of  their  foreheads,  fo  that  when  their  rams 
engage,  mu(.h  blood  is  ufually  fpilt.  The  Perfian  goats 
arc  not  only  valuable  for  their  fltlh,  but  for  their  hair  or 
wcol,  of  which  confiderablc  quantities  are  exported 
from  Carmania. 

There  are  few  hogs,  for  as  the  Mahometans  have  the 
government  of  the  country,  and  are  taught  by  their  re- 
ligion to  abhor  thofe  animals,  their  Chriitian  fubjecfs  do 
not  endeavour  to  breed  them,  except  towards  Geor- 
gia and  Armenia,  where  the  Chriftians  are  very  nume- 
rous. 

There  are  few  wild  beads,  either  in  the  fouthern  or 
middle  part  of  Perfia,  where  there  is  no  cover  for  them. 
They  have,  however,  fome  deer  and  antelopes,  which 
are  nearly  of  the  fame  nature,  only  they  have  finer  limbs, 
and  are  fpotted.  In  the  woody  parts  of  Curdiftan  and 
Hyrcania  there  are  lions,  tygers,  leopards,  wild  Lo.:rs, 
and  jackalls,  and  in  Armenia  and  Media  there  are  abun- 
dance of  deer,  wild  goats  and  rabbets. 

They  have  the  fame  fort  of  tame  and  wild  fov/1  as  we 
have  in  Europe,  but  haie  more  of  them  in  the  north  than 
in  the  fouth  part  of  tlie  country.  Their  partridges  are 
the  largcft  -nd  bell  tafled  thiit  are  any  where  to  be  met 
with. 

The  pelican,  which  the  Pcrfians  call  tacob,  or  the 
Water-drawer,  is  a  very  remarkable  fowl  ;  iti  body  is 
faid  to  be  as  large  as  a  Ihecp,  and  its  head  very  fmall  i 
but  has  a  bill  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches  long,  and  as 
thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  under  it  is  a  large  bag,  which 
will  hold  a  confiderablc  quantity  of  water  ;  for  they  build 
iheir  nefts  in  the  defarts,  and  frequently  go  two  days 
journey  to  fetch  water  for  their  young  ones;  and  then 
bring  enough  in  this  receptacle  to  lad  them  a  confiderablc 
time. 

As  to  eagles,  falcons,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey, 
there- are  g: eat  numbers  of  them,  and  many  of  them  in- 
tl:ruclcd  to  fly  at  the  game.  They  are  taught  not  only  to 
fly  at  birds,  but  at  hares,  deer,  and  all  manner  of  wild 
beads  ;  and,  by  fixingon  the  animal's  head,  and  beating 
him  with  their  wings,  he  is  i'o  terrified  and  diftra<£led, 
that  the  huntfmcn  and  dogs  which  follow  cafily  take 
them. 

They  have  the  fame  forts  of  finging  birds  as  we  have, 
and  fome  that  are  taught  to  fpcak  ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  have  any  parrots  or  parroquets.  They  have 
birds  whofe  plumage  has  a  beautiful  mixtuie  of  yellow, 
green,  and  blue  ;  and  have  fuch  number  of  fparrows, 
that  when  the  harved  approaches  the  hufbandmen  are 
obliged  to  place  tlieir  fervants  all  day  in  the  fields  to  keep 
them  from  the  corn. 

The  country  near  the  Cafpian  and  Arcanian  feas  is 
full  of  fcryeiits,  toad?,  fcorpions,  and  other  venomous 
reptiles,  many  of  which  die  in  fummer  for  want  of  water, 
and  infeifl  the  air  of  that  p.irt  of  the  country.  There  are 
fcorpions  in  particular  of  a  monftrous  fize,  whofe  ding 
is  laid  to  be  mortal,  if  proper  remedies  are  not  indantly 
tipplicd;  and,  at  bell,  a  pcrfon  dung  by  one  of  them  is 
in  fuch  torture,  that  for  fome  time  he  is  raving  mad. 
Mufcatoes  are  very  troublcfome  in  the  fiat  countiy  near 
the  Cafpian  fea  ;  and  there  is  a  white  fiy,  no  big' er  than 
a  flea,  whofe  ding  is  like  the  prick  of  a  pin.  Here  are 
alfo  millepedes,  whofe  bite  is  as  pcrniciou  as  the  iUng  of 
a  fcorpioii. 

However,  in  the  heart  of  Peifia,  which  is  very  dry,  they 
are  not  much  troulkd  with  infe£ls,  oxcpt  their  h,;;ng 
fomctinies  \ifitid  by  fwainis  of  locufls,  which  fly  in  fuch 
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numbers,  that  they  refemb!e  a  clouJ,  and  obfcuie  the 
Cun.  Wherever  thele  light,  they  deftroy  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  ;  but  happily  certain  birds  generally  vifit  the 
country  about  the  fame  time,  and,  by  eating  up  the 
locults,  prevent  the  ruin  of  tlic  hulb.indnien. 

There  are  great  plenty  of  fea  fifh  of  almoft  all  kinds 
in  the  Pcrfian  gulph  and  the  Cafpian-fea  ;  and  the  rivers 
Cur  and  Arras,  which  fall  into  the  Cafpian,  have  plenty 
of  liver-fifli;  but  they  are  at  too  great  a  diftance  from 
Ifpahan  to  fupply  that  city,  and  therefore  fi[h  is  felJom 
tilled  theic. 


SECT.     III. 

Of  the  Pcrfcusj  Drcfs,  Food,  Manners^   and  CtiJJoms  of  the 
Perfians. 

TH  E  Perfians  have  agreeable  features,  and  are  of  a 
good  ft.iture,  well  Ihapcd,  robuil,  warlike,  and 
hardy,  lii  Georgia  and  the  northern  provinces  they  have 
a  fine  complexion,  but  towards  the  Couth  are  a  little 
upon  the  olive.  However,  as  many  of  the  great  men 
have  for  a  long  time  paft  had  their  wives  chiefly  from 
Georgia  and  Circallia,  the  breed  in  the  fouthern  provin- 
ces is  much  mended.  Their  eyes  and  hair  are  generally 
black,  and  tlie  men,  in  moft  parts  of  the  country,  fhave 
ihtir  heads  very  clofe ;  but  the  young  men  have  often 
a  lock  on  each  temple,  which  hangs  down,  and  ferves 
as  an  crnament  to  their  faces.  Their  cheeks  are  fliaved, 
but  the  beard  of  the  chin  reaches  up  to  tlieir  temples. 
Their  mollahs  and  religious  people  wear  lorvg  beards, 
which  they  only  cflp  into  form  ;  but  the  common  peo- 
ple cut  theirs  pretty  fhort.  None  of  them  fuffer  any  hair 
to  grow  upon  thcii  bodies. 

Moft  of  them  have  caps  of  cloth,  which  rife  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  and  terminate  at  the  top  in  four  corners. 
They  have  a  fliorter  cap  for  fummer  faced  with  Bokha- 
rian  lamb-lkins ;  their  ears,  which  are  very  large,  are 
always  left  bare,  and  generally  hang  down,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  weight  of  the  caps  refiuig  on  them;  and, 
when  Mr.  Hanway  was  there,  many  were  proud  of 
fhewing  that  they  were  not  cut  off.  They  are  fond  of 
having  thtir  caps,  as  well  as  their  outer  garments,  of 
a  crimfon  colour,  which  has  a  grand  appearance  :  deep 
blue,  which  is  feldom  worn,  except  in  coarfe  cloths,  is 
their  mourning  colour.  People  of  fuperior  rank  wear 
a  fafli  of  Karmania  wool  wrapped  about  their  heads  as 
tuibans;  fome  of  thefe  are  fo  exceeding  fine,  as  to  coff 
twenty-five  pounds  ;  and  the  common  price  for  fuch  as 
are  good  is  eighc  or  ten  crowns.  Thus  their  heads  are 
kept  very  warm;  and  they  feldom  pull  off  their  caps, 
but  Wear  them  even  in  the  prefence  of  their  king. 
Next  to  their  f.cins  they  wear  a  kind  of  (hirt,  or  veil,  of 
chequered  filk  or  callicoe,  generally  blue,  which  they 
feldom  or  ever  wafli  till  it  is  worn  out :  it  has  an  open 
bofom,  but  neither  neck  nor  wriil-bands,  and  is  made 
clofe  to  the  arm.  Over  the  vefl:  they  wear  a  waiftcoat, 
and  upon  that  a  coat,  which  has  clofe  fleeves  and  is  faften- 
ed  before  with  buttons  and  loops,  and  alfo  with  a  fafh, 
■This  coat  is  wide  at  bottom,  and  hangs  a  little  below 
their  knevj.  They  likewife  frequently  wear  a  loofe 
upper  coat,  which  fomc  have  lined  with  furs,  as  ermines, 
fquirrcls,  or  fables.  This  garment  is  worn  for  warmth, 
and  alfo  for  ftate  ;  for  it  is  common  to  fee  a  great  man 
fit  in  his  fable  coat  in  the  height  of  fummer;  but  it 
muft  be  obfeived,  that  thefe  coats  reach  no  farther  than 
the  waift.  Their  undergarments,  whether  oflilk,  cot- 
ton, or  woollen,  are  quilted,  which  renders  them  warm, 
without  bting  heavy.  As  their  fhirts  have  no  collars, 
they  always  go  barenecked.  The  fleeves  of  their  upper 
garment  reach  down  to  their  fingers.  They  iometimeB 
wear  cloth  ilockings,  which  fit  loofe  like  boots;  but 
for  the  moft  part  they  ufe  only  woollen  focks,  that  reach 
over  the  ancles.  They  wear  flippers,  like  womens  fhoes, 
without  quarters.  Thefe  are  of  (hagreen,  made  of  the 
fkin  of  horfes  rumps,  prepared  hard  and  rough  like  a 
feal's  (kin  ;  and  the  heels  being  high,  are  calcuLted  to 
carry  them  out  of  the  dirt;  but  are  very  uneafy  to  thofe 
who  are   uiiufcd    to   them.       Their    drawers,    or  rather 


tiowlers,    are    more  coiivciuent    la 
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breeches,  being  without  any  tight  ligatures.  For  this 
realon,  iays  Mr.  Hanway,  their  cloathing  in  general 
feems  more  conducive  to  health  and  Ifiength  than 
that  of  the  Europeans :  the  fafli  round  the  waift 
may,  however,  keep  their  loins  too  uarm ;  but  girdin"- 
up  the  loins  is  a  part  of  drefs  the  moft  antient  we  read 
of.  Under  this  fafli  they  carry  a  long  pointed  knife  ia 
a  wooden  cafe,  mounted  with  gold  or  filver.  Their 
writers  carry  their  ink  and  pens  about  them  in  a  cafe, 
which  they  alfo -put  under  their  fafli,  or  in  a  pocket 
under  the  arm. 

In  ftiort,  with  refpeiSl  to  the  common  people,  they  ia 
general  v/ear  two  or  three  light  vefLments,.  w^hich  reach 
only  to  their  knees  ;  fo  that  the  drcfs  of^lJi^^.  Perfians 
gives  them  a  great  advantage  over  the  Turks,  who  wear 
long  effeminate  robes. 

When  thofe  of  rank  ride  they  have  boots  of  yellovir 
leather*.  Their  b.iJles,  faddles,  and  houfings,  arcalmofl 
covered  with  gold  ;  and  the  latter  are  fo  large,  as  almoll 
to  hide  the  hinder  part  of  the  horfe. 

'1  he  drefs  of  the  women  dift'ers  from  that  of  the  men, 
rather  for  the  dtftimilion  of  fexes,  than  by  affeiiling  any 
prepofterous  form.  They  adorn  their  arms  with  bracelets, 
and  neither  the  men  nor  women  wear  gloves.  The  or- 
naments of  their  heads  confift  of  jewels  difpofed  in  fer 
veral  difil-rent  for:iis  :  one  of  thefe  is  compofed  of  a 
light  gold  chain  fet  with  fmall  pearls,  with  a  thin  gold 
plate  pendant  about  the  bigncfs  of  a  crown-piece,  on 
which  is  imprefled  an  Arabian  pra^  er :  this  is  fixed  to 
the  hair,  at  the  upper  part  of  th<;  temple,  and  hangs 
upon  the  cheek  below  the  ear.  The  poorer  fort  wear 
the  fame  things  in  bafer  metal. 

If  ever  they  go  into  the  ftreets,  which  the  ladies  of 
rank  feldom  do,  they  wear  a  white  veil,  which  covers 
them  from  head  to  foot.  The  gnls  wear  on  their  heads 
a  Itiflened  cap  turned  up,  with  a  heron's  feather  in  it. 
Their  hair,  being  made  up  in  trefles,  falls  d^jwn  their 
backs  to  a  very  great  length.  The  married  women 
fometimes  comb  their  hair  back,  and  binding  it  with 
a  broad  ribbon,  or  rich  tiara,  fet  with  jewels,  rcfembling 
a  coronet;  let  the  reft  of  their  hair  fall  gracefully  dowa 
their  fhoulders,  and  nothing  can  appear  more  becom- 
ing. 

Black  hair  is  not  only  the  moft  common,  but  the  moft 
efteemed,  and  the  thickeft  and  broadeft  eye-brows  are 
moft  admired.  If  their  eye-brows  are  not  black,  the 
women  will  colour  them  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
paint  their  faces  ;  they  alfo  rub  their  hands  and  feet  with 
an  orange  coloured  pomatum.  Some  have  feathers  ftand- 
ing  upright  in  their  tiara,  and  otheis  have  a  firing  of 
pearls  or  precious  ftones  faftened  to  it,  and  hanging 
down  between  their  tyc-brows  ;  they  alfo  wear  jewels 
in  their  ears,  and  rows  of  pearls  fall  down  their  temples 
as  low  as  the  neck  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  provinces  that 
border  on  India  they  have  nofe  jewels.  Their  necklaces 
are  eitlier  of  gold  or  pearl,  and  lall  upon  the  bofom;  and 
to  thefe  ufually  hangs  a  little  golden  box  filled  with 
moft  reviving  porfumes.  The  women  wear  drawers  and 
flippers  like  thofe  of  the  men. 

As  both  the  men  and  women  are  dreflTed  in  the  richeft 
flowered  and  brocaded  I'llks,  it  is  evident  they  fpare  no 
expence  in  adorning  themfelves.  Their  fafhes  are  alfo 
brocaded,  and  are  faid  to  coft  from  twenty  to  a  hundred 
crowns;  and  over  this  they  have  frequently  another  of 
camels  hair,  fo  curioufly  v\rought,  that  it  feldom  cofts 
much  lefs.  All  this,  with  their  lich  furniture  when  they 
ride  out,  as  they  do  almoft  every  day,  keeps  them  poor'; 
but  it  is  very  common  for  them  to  feel  the  cftei;ts  of  po- 
verty at  home,  while  they  arc  loaded  with  gold  and 
jewels  when  they  go  abroad. 

In  fine,  the  Perfians  obferve  an  outward  decency  ia 
their  ck  atliiiig  ;  this  their  very  religion  feems  to  cxacl 
of  them.  Thty  are  neat  in  their  hpufes;  and  even  the 
meaneft  fort  a>e,  ufually  very  clean  in  their  cloaths, 
which  have  feldom  any  rent:  but  if  it  was  not  for  their 
repeated  bathings,  the  want  of  changing  their  fliirts 
would  render  their  perions  indelicate. 

fys  to  the  food  of  the  Perfians,  they  ufually  drink  a 
difli  of  ccflVe  early  in  the  morning,  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  go  to    dinner,  when    they   eat  fruit,    iwtetmcats. 


ds    and   milk;    but  theii  principal   meal  is  in  the 
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evening,  when  they  have  generally  a  difh  of  pilow,  which  | 
is  boiled  rice  well  buttered,  and  feafoned,  with  a  fowl,  a 
piece  of  mutton,  or  kid,  fervcd  up  with  it.  They  boil 
tlieir  rice  till  the  water  is  perfect. y  dried  away  by  the 
time  the  rice  is  enough,  and  then  fe^fon  it  with  i(»i'ces, 
and  mix  TafFron  or  turmeric  v/ith  it  to  make  it  yellow, 
or  give  it  v/hat  other  colour  they  chooCe. 

Their  ufual  way  of  drcffing  their  fleOi  is  by  cutting  it 
into  Httle  fliccs,  and  then  fkewering  them  together,  broil 
them  over  a  charcoal-fire  ,  but  whether  they  boil  or  roaft, 
it  is  almoft  done  to  rags,  or  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
pull  the  meat  in  pieces  with  their  fing'-rs,  which  they 
are  forced  to  do,  as  they  ufe  neither  knives  or  forks. 

Thcv  are  na:urally  inclined  to  temperance,  and  with 
refpcct'to  diet  fecm  more  in  a  (fate  of  nature  than  the 
Europeans.  They,  however,  life  opiates,  but  not  neat 
fo  much  as  the  Turks;  and,  befides  coffee,  they  drink 
feveral  kinds  of  fherbct,  and  an  infufion  of  cinnamon 
with  fugar.  Hofpitaiity  is  a  part  of  their  religion,  and, 
on  occalions  of  the  lealt  intcrcourfe,  men  of  any  diftinc- 
tjon  invite  ftrangers,  as  well  as  their  friends,  to  their 
tabic,  and  take  gieat  pride  in  the  tcftimonies  of  rcfped 
thcv  flu-wthem."  The  reader  uiU  doubilefs  be  pleafed 
With  feeing  here  an  account  of  an  entertainment,  at 
which  Mr."  Haiiway  was  prcfent ;  fmce  the  defcriptions 
«iven  by  an  author  of  fuch  veracity  ought  always  to  be 
preferred  to  the  accounts  of  unknown  travellers,  who  .ire 
frequently  caickfs  and  inaccurate,  and  boirow  what  they 
defcribe  from  the  relations  of  others. 

Supper  being  brought  in,  a  fervant  prefented  a  bottle 
of  water,  and,  with  a  napkin  over  his  ihoulder,  went  t» 
every  Oiie  in  the  company,  and  poured  witer  on  their 
hands  to  wafh.  In  the  court-yard  {food  a  large  lamp 
fupplied  with  tallow,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
upon  the  floor,  was  one  large  wax  candle,  which  they 
fnuffed  with  fcilTars  into  a  tea-cup  of  water.  A  large 
fdlver,  in  the  form  of  a  tea-board,  was  fet  before  every 
perfon,  covered  with  a  plate  of  pilow,  on  which  was  a 
rmall  qu»ntity  of  minced  meat,  mixed  up  with  fruit  and 
fpjc«s.  There  were  alio  plates  of  comfits,  feveral  china 
bafons  of  flierbets,  as  fweet,  four,  and  other  waters, 
with  cakes  of  rice,  and  others  of  wheat  flour,  on  which 
were  fprinkled  the  feeds  of  poppies,  and  others  of  the 
like  nature.  As  they  clleem  it  an  abomination  to  cut 
either  bread,  or  any  knd  of  meat  after  it  is  dreiled,  thefe 
cakes  arc  made  tiiin,  that  they  may  be  eafily  broken  with 
tiic  hand  ;  their  meat,  which  is  generally  mutton  or  fowls, 
is  fo  prepared,  tliat  they  divide  it  with  their  fingers. 
When  every  thing  was  fet  before  them  thcv  ate  faff,  and 
without  ceremony,  feeding  theml'elves  with  their  fin- 
gers. The  Perfians,  indeed,  are  not  very  nice  in  their 
manner  of  eating,  for  they  greafc  their  hands,  and  be- 
fmear  their  beards.  Supper  was  no  fooner  over  than  warm 
water  was  brought  to  wafh,  which  being  done,  they  re- 
fumed  their  dilcourfc:  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  when  the  oldeft  man  in  the  company  fpeaks,  tho' 
he  be  poor,  and  fet  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  they 
all  give  ftridt  attention  to  his  words. 

'I'hc  ufual  falute  in  this  country  is  by  putting  the 
rinht  hand  on  the  breaft,  and  bowing  the  head  ;  but 
th"cy  ncvir  move  their  turban.  Thofc  who  are  familiar 
prel's  the  palm  of  your  hand  between  the  palms  of  both 
theirs,  and  then  raife  them  to  tlicir  forehead,  to  exprels 
the  high  and  cordial  rclped  they  have  for  your  perfon. 
They  bow  before  the  king,  the  viceroys  of  provinces, 
and  other  great  men,  with  their  faces  three  times  to  the 
ground. 

Upon  occafinns  of  mourning  and  rejoicing,  the  Per- 
fians do  not  fail  to  vifit  each  other ;  and  people  of  rank 
always  expect  the  compliments  of  their  dependants. 
'I'hey  are  introduced  into  a  large  hall,  where  cofFee  and 
tobacco  are  placed  before  them  ;  but  the  grCjit  man  no 
fooner  appears  than  they  all  rife  up,  and  he  having  bowed 
to  them  while  pafling  by,  every  one  bows  much  lower 
to  him,  and  afier  he  has  taken  his  feat,  makes  a  fign  to 
the  company  to  fir.  If  the  maftcr  of  the  houfe  be  alrea- 
dy in  his  hall,  the  vifitor  comes  in  foftly,  and  ftepping 
to  the  next  vacant  place,  ftands  with  great  gravity  with 
his  feet  clofe  together,  and  his  hands  acrofs,  till  the  ma- 
ftci"  makes  a  fign  tor  him  to  bs  fcated.     But  v/hen  a  pcr- 
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fon  receives  a  vifit  from  liis  .fuperior,  he  no  fooner  fees 
him  but  he  rifes,  and  meets  him  half  way,  and  if  he  h:ia 
notice  of  his  coming,  receives  him  at  tlie  gate.  In 
fhort,  the  refpeft  flicwn  is  in  proportion  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  perfons;  but  they  place  thofe  for  whom  tluy 
have  the  grtateft  refpei5t  on  their  left  hand.  1'hey  (ic 
crofs-legged,  yet  have  frequently  ftools  brought  for  the 
Europeans  of  rank,  when  they  vilu  thcni. 

They  are  extremely  fond  of  tobacco ;  and  fome  of 
them  draw  the  fmoke  in  fo  proJigious  a  quar.tit),  that 
it  comes  out  of  their  nofes.  The  caalean  uicd  by  thu 
Perfians  in  fmoaking  is  a  glafs  velfel,  refcmbling  a  de- 
canter, and  filled  about  three  pans  with  water.  Their 
tobacco  is  yellow,  and  very  mild  compared  with  th.nc 
of  America.  Being  p;epared  with  water,  and  made  up 
into  a  ball,  it  is  pu:  into  a  filvcr  utenfil,  not  unlike  j, 
tea-cup,  to  which  there  is  a  tube  affixed,  that  leaches 
almoii:  to  the  oottom  of  the  vefi'cl.  There  is  another 
tube  fixed  to  the  neck  of  the  veflcl  above  the  water  ;  to 
this  is  fattened  a  leather  pipe,  through  which  they  draw 
the  fmoke,  which,  as  it  palTes  through  the  water,  is 
cool  and  pleafant.  The  Perfians,  fays  Mr.  Hanway, 
have  for  many  ages  been  immoderately  fond  of  the  caa- 
lean.  Shah  Abas  the  Great  made  a  law  to  puniih  this 
indulfcnce  with  death  ;  but  many  chofe  to  forfake  their 
habitations,  and  to  hide  themlelves  in  the  mour.tains, 
rather  than  be  deprived  of  this  infatuating  enjoyment. 
Thus  this  prince  could  nor  put  a  ftop  to  a  cuftom,  whicli 
he  confidered  as  unnatural,  rrreligioug,  and  attended 
with  idlcnefs  and  unnecelTary  expence. 

In  their  common  difcourfe  they  frequently  introduce 
moral  fentences,  and  poetical  narrations  extraiSled  from 
their  poets,  and  other  writings  ;  and  it  was  formerly 
their  conftant  cuflom  to  entertain  their  gueils  v.iih  fa- 
vourite patfages  out  of  their  poets.  They  arc  polite, 
but  at  the  fame  time  are  extravagantly  hyperbolical  in 
their  compliments.  The  Perfians  were  once  celebrated 
for  their  poetic  genius;  but  war,  which  has  delhoyed 
their  morals  and  learning,  fcems  likewife  to  have  damp-, 
cd  their  poetic  fire.  The  ancient  Perfians  are  faiJ  to 
have  taught  their  children  a  molt  exact  reverence  for 
truth  ;  but  the  prcfent  generation  are  notorious  for  their 
falfliood  ;  and  as  the  above  moral  hiftorian  obferves, 
they  poifon  with  a  fweetmeet,  in  always  faying  what 
is  picafing,  without- regarding  the  truth.  They  are  of 
a  chcarful  difpofition,  and  yet  are  rather  inclined  to 
ferioufnefs  than  loud  mirth. 

It  does  not  appear  that  they  are  vindiiEtive:  yet  if 
their  kindnefs  to  their  be(t  friends  happens  to  be  turned 
by  any  fortune  of  war  into  enmity,  they  frequently  be- 
come infenfible  ;  but  this  feems  more  owing  to  a  cuftom 
of  cruelty  than  to  a  revengeful  temper.  But  though 
there  are  not  many  inftances  of  that  placable  difpofition 
fo  ilrongly  recommended  by  the  Chrittian  religion,  they 
are  in  theory  friends  to  this  virtue,  and  in  the  duty  of 
refiguation  apparently  exceed  the  Chriftians. 


SECT.     Iv'. 

0/  the  Language  of  the  Perfiam  ;  their  Paper ,  ltd,  and 
Seals;  their  ALimitr  of  l/'riiing.  Learning,  and  Skill  in 
the  Sciences ;  their  Dijetifes,  Alethcds  of  Cure. 

THE  Tuikifli  langu:  ge  is  the  moft  common  in  Pcr- 
fia  ;  it  prevails  on  the  fouthcrn  coalt  of  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  and  in  thofe  provinces  that  were  formeily  con- 
quered by  the  Turks,  as  Shirvan  and  Aderbeitzen  ;  but 
the  illiterate  pe-  pie  fpeak  a  barbarous  mixture,  and  there 
is  a  different  dialedt  in  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan.  Ihe 
pure  Perfic  is  little  known  but  in  the  fouthein  parts, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Pcrfian  gulph,  on  the  confines  of  Ara- 
bia, and  particularly  in  Ifpahan.  In  matters  of  learninT 
they  ufe  the  Arabian  language,  in  which  is  depofit.d  the 
greatclt  part  of  that  knowledge  for  which  the  Peifiam 
were  one  diftinguiflied  ;  and  polite  people  being  fond  of 
Arabian  words,  thefe  render  their  difcouife  the  lefs  intel- 
ligible to  their  inferiors.  As  time  feems  to  have  made 
no  ciiange  in  the  cuftoms  of  Afia,  but  the  fame  manners 
remain  that   vve  read  were   ufed  two.  thoufand  yeaj-j  ago, 
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fo^he  language  of  the  Perfians  nns  the  Hsme  idiom  and 
liiblimity  of  exprelTion.  As  to  the  learned  languages  fami- 
liar to  theEcrropeansi  they  are  unknown  in  Perlia. 

They  write,  like  the  Hebrews,  from  the  right  hand  to 
the  left,  and  often  range  their  lines  in  an  arbitrai'y  man- 
ner ;  fo  that  .upon  one  leaf  of  paper  they  fomfetimes 
"Write  in  ten  different  direflions;  only  to  fhew  the  Writer's 
ability  in  obfeiving  the  proportion  of  words. 

The  Perlians  make  their  paper  of  cotton  and  filk  rags, 
and  after  it  is  manufadfured  feth  glofi  upon  it  with  a 
fmooth  ffone  or  ihell;  and,  as  it  is  Ibfc  and  liable  to  be 
torn,  they  always  roll  it  up.  Their  letters  of  correfpon- 
cience  are  written  on  fmall  flips  of  paper,  generally  in  few 
M'ords,  drid' with  great  exaftnefs,  no  interlineations  or 
blots  being  ever  fuffered  to  appear;  they  are  then  made 
up  into  a  roll  about  fix  inches  long,  and  a  bit  of  paper 
is  falfened  round  it  with  gam,  and  fcaled  with  an  im- 
preffion  of  ink,  which  has  fome  refemblance  of  that  ufed 
by  our  printers,  but  Is  not  fo  thick.  It  iscpmpofed  of 
a  mixture  of  galls,  burnt  rice,  and  gVims,  and  anfwers 
the  double  purpofe  of  ink  and  wax,  as  it  not  only  ferves 
for  writing,  but  for  fubfcribing  with  their  feal.  They 
write  with  pens  made  of  reeds  brought  from  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Pcrfia;  and  in  their  rings  they  wear  agates. 
which  generally  ferve  for  a  feal,  their  name  and  fome 
vt-rfe  of  the  Koran  being  ufuaily  engraven  upon  it.- 

The  Perii.xns,  like  other  Mahomet.ins,  confider'  paper 
as  Tomething'focred,  and  elfeem  it  as 'a  very  ill  ac5fion 
either  to  humor  tear  it,  and  much  more  to  put  it  to 
sny  ignoble  ufes ;  for,  fay  they,,  the  name  of  God,  or 
fome  of  .his  faints,  may  be  written  upon  it,  and  there- 
fore it  wolild  be  impious  toprophane  if  in  that  manner  ; 
and  if  th^ete  be  no  writing  upon  it,'  they  fay  it  is  defigned 
for  great  purpofcs,  for  containing  fubjeds  of  religion, 
laws  divine  and  human,  and  other -things  of  great  mo- 
ment, and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  comtion 
life.  '• 

As  they  have  not  the  art  of  printing  -amongft  them, 
tTi'elr  books  are 'al'f  manufcripts,  and  they  excel  in  writ- 
ing, which  they  efleera  one  of  the  liberal-arts.  They 
are  faid' to  -v^'rire  eight  difFererit'  hands,  among  which 
that  called  Nefky,  in  which  the  Koran  is- written,  is  in 
moft  efleem.  They  ftand  or  fit  gracefully,  holding  the 
paper  in  their  h^nds,  and' write  With  ail  imaginable  eafe 
and  difpatch,  ■though  they  ha-^e  lib  table  to  lay  their 
paper  upon;  and  it  is  faid;  the^  Svill  trpnfcribe  a  book 
as  large  as" The  Bible,  in  a'  fair  character,  for  about -ten 
pifends,  providcct  the  paper  be  found  them.  They  have 
£);ne  cfevks  in  all'- their  great'  towns,  but  half  of  them 
l^tfrSly  'get  bfe'aif.  ■  They  •uftjally  write  from  morning 
till  night  for  five-'pence  or  fix-pence'a  day. 

But  at  prefent:the  want  of  literary  e\triofity,  even  a- 
mong  people"  of  difHnftion,  is-  very  rem-ukable.  -Indeed 
noli;  of  thcfc  are  of  mean  birth  and  education  ;  -and,  - 
though  they  have  good  natural  parts,  are  fallen  very  low  in 
point  of  knowledge  ;  which  is  indeed  the  lei's  furprizing, 
as  reading,  the  fiiil  ftep  to  knowledge,  has  been  of  late 
years  little  taught  either  to  thofe  bred  to  arms,  of  to 
file  vulgar,'  and' is  almoft  confined  to  the  mullahs,or 
priefls.  They  alFo  fall  into  a  gi-eat  abfurdity-in  their 
manner  of  inftrticting,  I  have  obferved  their  boys,  fays 
Mr.  Hanway,'  reading  leffons  out  of  the  Koran  in-  Ara- 
bic, which  rhey'do  not  underffand ;  and,  to  add  to  this 
farce,  as  they  fit  they  make  a  motion  with  their  head 
and  body,  ftiledging  that  this  helps  ffudy.  Thus  does 
affeftation  fupply  the  place  of  real  learning. 

In  arithmetic  ;the  P<:rfiaris  "make  ufe  of  figures  in  the 
l*imc  manrier  as' we  do,  and  their  method  of  addition, 
fpbftraftion,  .if.u'ltiplication,  and  divilion,  is  but  little 
different  from  otirs  ;  but  they  go.no' higher. 

As  to  alfrondtny  the}'  underfland  little  of  either  the 
cclellial  or  terreftrial. globes,  and  their  aflronomers  were 
furprized  when  fome  years  ago  an'  European  brought  a 
pair  of  them  to  Ifpahan;  but  they  have  fince  endeavoured 
to  imitate  thejn.  They  have^  howevei-,  an  aflrolabc, 
uni  can  -n^rne--the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  and  are  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  other  ifars.  Altronomy  is  ftudied 
in  Pcriia:  merely' Tor  the  fake  bf-aftrology,  -which  they 
tertfi'the  icvelation  of  the  ffars.  They  look  upon  it,as  the 
kcj  to  futurity,  and  confider  a -perfon  as  grofsly  ignorant 
and  ftu'pid  who  fpcaks  flightly  of  that  pretended  fcience, 
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There  are  conflantly  a  certain  n\imber  of  aflrologers  ia 
waiting  at  the  i-oyal  palace,  and  fome  of  the  chief  of 
them  are  always  about  the  king's  perfon  to  inform  him 
of  the  liicky  or  unlucky  moments,  except  when  he  is  ia 
the  haram  with  his  women,  and  each  of  them  carries 
tin  aftrolabe  in  a  neat  little  cafe  hanging  at  his  girdle. 
They  are  not  only  confulted  in  affairs  of  importance, 
but  frequently  upon  trifles  ;  as  for  inftancc,  it  the  king 
fliould  go  abroad,  if  it  be  an  aufpicious  hour  to  enter 
the  haram,  or  a  proper  time  to  eat  or  give  audience. 
When  thefe  queftions  are  afl<ed,  the  aftrologcr  takes 
out  his  affrolabe,  obferves  the  fituation  of  the  ftars,  and, 
by  the  afliflance  of  his  tables,  draws  his  aflrologic.al 
conclufions  ;  to  which  they  give  entire  faith  as  to  v.n 
oracle. 

They  obferve  pretty  juftly  the  eclipfes  of  the  fua  and 
moon  ;  but  there  are  inftances  of  their  being  miftaketi 
half  an  hour,  efpecially  in  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun.  They 
imagine  that  comets  portend  fome  great  calamity,  but 
generally  fuppofe  their  malign  influences  are  directed 
againfi  fome  other  kingdom  rather  than  their  own. 

The  Perfian  almanack  is  compofed  of  a  mixture  of 
aflronorny  and  judicial  afirology,  it  containiiig  an  ac- 
count of  the  conjunftions,  oppofitipus,  afpe(^ts,  longi- 
tudes, latitudes,  and  the  whole  difpofition  of  the  heaveiis; 
with  prognoflics  on  the  njoft  remarkable  events,  as  war, 
famine,  plenty,  and  difeafes,  with  the  lucky  and  un- 
lucky times  for  tranGifting  all  alFairs ;  but  the  authors  of 
them  endeavour  to  deliver  themlclves  in  dubious  and  equi- 
vocal exprellions,  that  will  bear  feveral  meanings;  and  if  • 
their  predi<ftions  prove  true  in  any  fenfe,  or  but  in  part, 
they  are  fure  to  meet  with  applaufe. 

The  Perfians  have  folar  and  lunar  years,  by  which, 
they  regulate  their  different  concerns.  The  Perfian 
year  begins  at  the  verual  equinox,  when  their  alirolo- 
gers  are  employed  in  making  an  exaft  obfervatlon  by 
the  afbrolabe,  of  the  very  mortient  the  fun  coming  to  the 
equator  enters  into  Aries.  As.  their  lunar  year  only  con- 
filfs  of  twelve  moons,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty-three 
days,  their  folar  computation  exceeds  their  lunar  at 
lealf  twelve  days.  Their  epocha,  by  which  they  reckon 
all  their  years,  begins  with  the  Hegira,  or  flight  of  Ma- 
homet from  Mecca,  the  place  of  his  birth,  to  v.'hich  he 
was  compelled  on  account  of  his  new  dodfrine ;  and 
which  happened  in  July,  fix  hundred  and  twenty-two 
years  after  the  birth  of  our  S.iviour.  Their  week  begins 
on  Saturday,,  and  the  feventh  dr.y,  which  is  their  fab- 
bath,  therefore  falls  on  a  Friday,  which  ,they  call  the 
Day  of  AfFembly.  Their  day  confiffs  of  twenty-four 
hours,  which  they  reckon  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
It.ilians. 

Upon  New-year's-day  the  great  men  wait  on  the  king 
to  wiili  him  a  happy- new  year,  every  one  •  making  him 
a  valuable  prefent  ;  as  do  the  abfcnt  khans,  or  cawns, 
who  refide  in  diflant  governments.  At  this  time  they 
clothe  all  their  retinue  in  the  gayefl  manner,  and  the 
meanefl:  of  the  people  endeavour  on  that  day,  as  mucfi 
as  poffible,  to  be  new  cloathtd  from  head  to  foot ;  and 
the  time  is  fpent  in  entertainments  and  in  making  pre- 
fents  to  their  friends  or  patrons. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  Eaft  where  phyficians  are 
more  effeemed,  or  that  produces  a  greater  variety  of 
phyfical  drugs.  They  are  called  the  prefervers  of  life, 
and  the  kutg  always  entertains  a  confiderable  number  of 
then-i  in  .his  pay;  but  there  arc  perpetual  difputes  be- 
tween them  and  the  aflrolcgers  ;  for  when  the  phyficiaa 
has  prefcrihed  and  prepared  the.  medicine,  the  patient 
mufl  v\'.-.it  to  fix  the  lucky  moment  in  which  it  is  to  be 
taken  ;  and  if  it  has  not  the  defiicd  efFeiff,  the  aflrologer 
lays  the  blame  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  phyfieian  ; 
while  the  phyfieian,  on  the  other  hand,  aflTures  the  pa- 
tient, that  the  reafon  of  its  having  no  better  fuctefs, 
was  owing  to  the  aflrologer's  being  miflakcn  in  his  cal- 
culation. 

They  form  a  judgment  of  a  difeafe  chiefly  by  feeling 
the  pulfe  and  infpefting  the  patient's  urine ;  and,  w  ith 
rcfpeft  to  the  female  fcx,  this  is  done  without  their  ever 
feeing  them ;  for  when  a  phyfieian  defires  to  feel  a  wo- 
man's pulfe,  they  give  him  her  hand  covered  with  crape 
or  fine  linen  through  a  curtain  which  hangs  between  them. 
They  however  fcldom  bleed  in  Pcrfia,  but  give  emul- 
^  III  fions 
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fions  and  other  potions  in  a  fever,  which  is  the  mod 
common  dlftemper  in  that  country.  In  their  prefcnp- 
tions  they  frequently  follow  Galen,  whom  the  Perfians 
call  Galenous;  their  other  great  maftcrs  in  phyfic  is  Avi- 
cenna,  the  moft  celebrated  phyfician  and  philolopher  in 
Afia  of  his  time. 

The  Periians  are  very  ignorant  in  furgery,  the  barbers 
being  the  only  furgeons,  and  few  of  them  nnderftand 
any  thing  more  than  letting  blocd.  Bodies  arc  never 
diirecled  in  Pcrfia,  and  therefore  they  can  have  but  little 
idea  of  the  animal  cceconomy  :  but  they  have  the  lefs 
occafion  for  furgeons,  as  the  air  is  fo  good  that  green 
wounds  heal  almoa  of  thcmfelves  ;  and  they  are  exempt 
from  many  of  thofe  difeafes  which  arife  from  a  corriip- 
lion  and  flux  of  humours  among  us. 

The  plas^ue  very  feldom  vifits  Perfia,  though  the 
neighbourinfT  kingdom  of  Turky  is  feldom  entirely  free 
from  it.  They  are  alfo  fiid  to  be  ftrangers  to  the  gout, 
the  ftone,  fciatica,  head-ach  and  tooth-ach  ;  and  the 
rmall-po:5,  confumptions,  apoplexy,  and  falling  fick- 
ncfs,  are  fcarce  known  amongft  them. 

The  difeafes  to  which  the  Perfians  are  moft  fubjcfl 
are  fevers,  St.  Anthony's  fire,  dropfics,  dyfenteries,  the 
cholic,  pleiirify,  and  venereal  difeafe;  yet  this  lafl  has  not 
the  fame  pernicious  effefts  as  in  Europe.  The  people  eat, 
drink,  and  bathe  together  while  they  are  afBifted  with 
it,  and  this  may  be  one  means  of  fpreading  it ;  but  it  is 
fiid  that  nobody  is  there  athamed  of  having  that  loath- 
fomc  diftemper.  Near  the  gulph  of  Perfia  they  are  trou- 
bled" with  a  fmall  worm  of  a  prodigious  length,  which 
breeds  in  the  legs  :  thefe  are  drawn  out  by  twifling 
ihem  round  a  ftick  ;  but  if  they  happen  to  break  while 
this  is  performing,  it  is  of  ill  confequence  to  the  patient. 
The  common  diifemper  near  the  Cafpian  lea  is  the  yel- 
low jaundice  ;  and  travellers  obferve,  that  h\  Hyrcania 
the  people  in  general  have  a  fickly  yellowifh  caft. 

The  Perlian  phyficians,  it  is  faid,  remove  a  fever  very 
fuddenly,  by  giving  the  cold  feeds  in  water ;  but  then 
they  fuddenly  throw  the  patient  into  a  dropfy,  the 
moll  fatal  difeafe  in  Perfia.  For  the  harmorrhoids  they 
apply  the  oil  of  naptha  ;  in  the  cholic  and  other  dilkm- 
pcrs  they  ufe  the  aftual  cautery  ;  and  in  a  dyfentery  they 
give  four  milk,  boiled  with  rice  till  it  be  dry:  but  the 
moft  general  remedy  is  bathing.  They  never  fufflr 
their  patients  to  change  their  linen  or  doaths  while  the 
illnefs  lafts,  or  to  eat  either  bread  or  flefh  ;  for  the  fick 
are  permitted  to  have  fcarce  any  other  food  bcfides  boiled 
rice,  and  rice-grud. 


SECT.     V. 
0/  the  Tracks  and  ManufaShires  of  P«rfia. 

EVERY  trade  has  a  warden  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernment, who  takes  notice  that  the  rules  and 
orders  relating  to  the  profeffion  are  duly  obferved  ;  and 
whoever  intends  to  fet  up  a  trade  regifters  his  name 
arid  place  of  abode  with  this  officer.  No  enquiry  is 
made  who  was  his  mafter,  or  whether  he  underliands  his 
bulincfs  ;  nor  is  there  any  reftraint  laid  upon  him  to  pre- 
vent his  encroaching  on  any  other  profeilion.  They 
take  no  apprentices,  but  hiie  their  fervanis,  and  allow 
them  wages  from  the  firft  day  in  which  they  are  enter- 
tained. Alnioft  every  trade  is  obliged  to  work  for  the 
king  whenever  he  requires  it ;  and  thofe  who  are  ex- 
empted from  this  fervicc  pay  an  annual  ta.x  for  enjoying 
this  privilege. 

The  Perfians  fall  much  below  the  Europeans  in  paint- 
ing. Inftead  of  imitating  nature  they  feem  to  delight 
in  niis-fliapcn  figures,  and,  like  all  the  other  Eaftern 
nations,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  perfpeffive,  and  of  the 
proper  manner  of  difpofing  the  lights  and  (hades.  Their 
human  fignres  are  commonly  drawn  in  profile,  for  they 
fcarce  ever  draw  a  fnll  face;  and  when  they  do,  they 
fucceed  very  ill.  Even  the  figures  of  animals  are  ill- 
performed  ;  but  their  flowers  are  pretty  well  executed, 
and  here  they  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  the  livelinefs 
of  their  colours  and  the  drynels  of  the  air.  Their  re- 
ligion iadeed  difcourages  all   the  arts  of  imitation;   for 


forae  of  their  rigid  doftors  prohibit  the  reprefentation  of 
every  created  animal.  Modelling,  flatuary,  founding, 
and  the  curious  art  of  engraving  copper-plates,  are  un- 
known. 

The  Perfians    excel  in    making  of   earthen- ware»"i- in . 
which  they  almoft  equal  the  Chinefe ;  and  in  the  mend- 
ing of  glafs  and  earthen-ware  by  drilling  holes   through 
them  and  faftening  the  pieces  with  wire. 

The  carpenters  are  very  indifferent  artiils,  which  is 
faid  to  be  owing  to  the  fcarcity  of  timber,  little  of  it  be- 
ing ufed  in  building ;  but  their  joiners  and  turners  are 
more  expert,  and  are  well  fkilled  in  varnifliing. 

Braziers  and  tinmen  work  well  with  their  hammers, 
files,  and  turning  inftruments.  Moil  of  the  veflels  ufed 
in  their  kitchens  are  made  of  copper  tinned ;  and  among 
their  kitchen  furniture  they  have  neither  brafs,  iron,  nor 
pewter.  Their  armourers  make  good  fabre  blades,  and 
dama(k  them  as  well  as  any  Europeans.  The  barrels  of 
their  fire-arms  are  very  ftrong,  but  the  flocks  are 
ill  contrived.  They  however,  either  piirchafe  the 
locks  abroad,  or  employ  European  workmen  in  making 
them. 

They  are  W'ell  fkilled  in  cutlery-ware,  and  make  good 
knives,  razors,  and  fciflars ;  they  likewife  make  little 
fleel  mirrors,  which  are  ufed  inflead  of  looking-glaffes. 
Thefe  are  generally  convex,  and  the  air  is  fo  perfeftly 
dry  that  they  feldom  ruft  or  grow  dull. 

They  are  not  fkilled  in  the  art  of  making  looking- 
glafl"es,  but  have  them  from  Europe ;  however,  they 
have  a  manufafture  of  glufs,  which  ferves  for  windows 
and  bottles. 

As  the  Perfians  value  themfelves  on  v.fing  the  bow, 
there  are  no  where  better  bows  made;  the  chief  mate- 
rials are  wood  and  horn,  with  finews  bound  round 
them:  they  are  painted,  varniflied,  and  made  as  neat  as 
poifible.  The  bow-fVring  is  of  tvvifled  filk  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  goofe  quill,  and  their  quivers  of  leather  em- 
broidered with  filk. 

Their  leather  is  exaiflly  the  fame  as  that  we  call  Tnr« 
ky-leather  ;  and,  when  the  trade  of  Perfia  flouriflied, 
much  of  that  brought  to  England  as  Turky-leather  was 
made  in  Perfia. 

The  Perfians  are  extremely  well  verfed  m  embroidery, 
efpecially  with  gold  and  filver  on  cloth,  filk,  or  leather. 
Their  faddles  and  houiings  are  covered  with  it,  and  their 
flitching  of  the  leather  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind 
done  in  Europe.  Their  faddles  are  after  the  Morocco 
fafliion ;  the  flirrups  are  very  ftiort,  and  where  we  ufc 
brafs  in  our  furniture  the  men  of  quality  have  gold. 

Their  gold  wire-drawers  are  pretty  good  artifls,  and 
their  lapidaries  underfland  the  grinding  of  foft  flones  .and 
of  cutting  them  pretty  well,  but  their  jewellers  and  gold- 
fmiths  are  clumfy  workmen.  The  Perfians  have  not  the 
leafk  idea  of  enamelling. 

Their  dying  is  preferred  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ia 
Euiope,  which  is  not  fo  much  afcribed  to  the  artifl  as 
the  air,  which  being  dry  and  clear  gives  a  livelinefs  to 
the  colours,  and  fixes  them. 

The  Perfian  taylors  are  neat  workmen,  and  the  men's 
cloaths  are  fitted  exaflly  to  their  bodies  without  the  leaft 
wrinkle  ;  and  their  fewing  exceeds  that  of  our  workmen. 
They  alfo  work  flowers  upon  window-curtains,  carpets,, 
and  cufliions  fo  neatly,  that  they  look  as  if  they  were 
painted. 

The  barbers  are  no  lefs  fkilful,  for  they  fliave  the  head 
at  a  few  ftrokes  of  their  razor,  and  have  fo  light  a  hand, 
that  you  can  fcarce  feel  them;  they  ufe  only  cold  water, 
and  hold  no  bafon  under  the  chin,  but  have  their  water 
in  a  liule  difli,  of  the  fize  of  a  tea-cup.  After  they 
have  fhaved  a  man  they  cut  the  nails  of  his  feet  and 
hands,  then  flretch  his  arms,  and  rub  and  chafe  his 
flefli. 

The  principal  manufactures-  of  the  country  are  filks, 
as  fattins,  tabbies,  tafTeties,  and  filk  mixed  with  cotton, 
or  camel  or  goats  hair.  They  alfo  make  brocades  and 
gold  tiflues.  Vhe  gold  velvet  of  Perfia  is  admirable.  All 
their  rich  fluffs  are  durable,  and  the  gold  and  filver  do 
not  wear  off  nor  tarnilh  whilfl  the  fluff  lafts,  but  keep 
their  colour  and  brightnefs.  They  alfo  make  calico  cloth, 
camblets,  and  filk  and  wosfted  druggets. 

A  met- 
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A  merchant  is  efteemed  a  very  honourable  profclTion, 
iod  the  more  fo  as  there  are  no  hereditary  nobility ;  for 
the  honours  of  thofe  in  great  ports  terminate  with  their 
office  and  their  lives  and  fortunes  are  in  perpetual  dan- 
ger ftoBi  tbe  weaknefs  or  cruelty  of  the  prince. 


SECT.     VI. 

Of  the  Buildings  of  Perfui  and  their  Furniture.  A  Dcfcrip- 
tion  (f  the  Cities  of  Ifpahan,  Shiras,  and  Casbln,  contain- 
ing an  Account  of  the  Palaces,  Mofques,  Bagnios,  and 
Bridges  of  Perfia. 

THE  houfes  of  the  quality  generally  fland  in  the 
midrt  of  a  fine  garden,  and  make  little  or  no  ap- 
pearance to  the  ftreet:  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  a  dead 
wall  with  a  great  gate  in  the  middle,  and  perhaps  a 
wall  within  the  gate,  to  prevent  people  from  looking 
in.  Thele  houfes  have  feidom  more  than  one  floor.  In 
the  front  ftands  a  fmall  piazza,  or  cloyiler  open  before, 
where  they  fit  and  traniaft  their  ordinary  affairs.  On  the 
farther  fide  of  the  houfe  is  another  piazza,  and  before  it 
a  bafon,  or  fountain  of  water,  beyond  which  is  a  walk  of 
fine  trees,  as  there  is  alfo  from  the  rtrtet  to  the  houfe. 
Behind  the  firft  piazza  is  a  large  hall  i8  or  20  feet  high,  in 
which  they  fit  at  great  entertainments.  At  each  cor- 
ner of  the  hall  is  a  parlour,  which  alfo  ferves  for  a  lodg- 
ing room.  Between  thefe  parlours,  on  the  fides,  are 
doors  out  of  the  hall  into  an  open  fquare  fpace  as  large  as 
the  rooms  at  the  corners.  There  are  alfo  fevcral  doors 
out  of  the  hall  into  the  piazzas  both  before  and  behind 
the  houfe,  fo  that  in  the  hot  feafon  they  have  nine  or  ten 
doors  open  into  the  great  hall,  and  if  any  air  be  flirring 
they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  In  foine  palaces  is  a  hand- 
fome  bafon,  and  a  fountain,  which  plays  in  the  iriddle  of 
the  hall,  and  contributes  greatly  to  cool  the  air. 

The  walls  of  their  houfes  are  fometimes  built  of  burnt 
bricks,  but  more  frequently  of  bricks  dried  in  the  fun. 
The  walls  are  of  a  conliderable  thicknefs,  and  the  roof 
of  the  great  hall  is  arched  and  raifed  five  or  fix  feet 
higher  than  the  other  rooms.  The  roofs  of  the  build- 
ings on  every  fide  of  the  hall  are  flat,  and  there  is  a  pair 
of  Hairs  up  to  the  top,  where  the  Perfians  walk  in  the 
cool  of  the  day,  the  roof  being  iurrounded  with  a  wall, 
or  with  baluftrades,  and  fometimes  they  car.-y  up  amattrefs, 
and  lie  there  all  night. 

The  kitchens  and  other  offices  are  at  a  diftance  on  the 
right  or  left;  and  all  the  rooms,  except  the  hall,  ftand 
feparate,  there  being  no  paflage  out  of  one  into  another, 
but  only  from  the  hall.  There  are  fome  chimnies,  but 
ufually  inftead  of  a  chimney  they  have  a  round  hole  about 
four  or  five  feet  broad,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  In  this  hole  they  muke  a  char- 
coal fire,  and  then  cover  the  place  with  a  thick  board  or 
table  about  a  foot  high,  fo  clofe,  that  no  fmolce  can  get 
out,  and  over  that  table  fpread  a  large  carpet,  under 
which  they  put  their  legs  in  cold  weather,  and  fit  round 
it,  the  fmoke  being  carried  off  by  pipes  laid  under  the 
floor. 

Their  doors  are  narrow  and  feidom  turn  like  ours  upon 
hinges ;  but  a  round  piece  being  left  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  door,  and  let  into  the  frame  above  and  below, 
it  turns  upon  them,  and  the  very  locks  and  bolts  are  fre- 
quently of  wood. 

The  Perfians  go  early  to  fleep.  The  beds  being  taken 
out  of  niches  made  in  the  wall  for  that  purpofe,  are  laid 
on  the  carpets.  They  confilt  of  only  two  thick  cotton 
quilts,  one  of  which  being  folded  double,  ferves  as  a 
mattrefs,  and  the  other  as  a  covering,  with  a  large  flat 
pillow  for  the  head.  The  Perfians  ulually  fleep  in  their 
under  garment  and  drawers,  by  which  means  they  are 
lefs  fubjeft  to  catch  cold  than  we,  and  arc  much  fooner 
dreiTed  and  undreffed.  This  is  their  ordinary  method  ; 
but  their  princes  and  great  men  who  indulge  themfelves, 
ufe  fheeis,  and  other  delicate  appurtenances  of  a  bed,  tho' 
without  any  of  the  parade  praftifed  in  Europe;  nor  do 
they  crowd  their  apartments  with  unnecelTary  and  fuper- 
fluous  furniture  ;  all  they  have  confining  in  carpets 
fpread  on  the  floor,  with  cuhions  and  pillows  to  fit  and 
lean  upoQ. 
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The  floors  of  the  rooms  a're  either  paved  or  formed  of 
a  hard  cement,  on  which  they  lay  a  coarfe  cloth,  and 
over  that  a  carpet.  The  lides  of  fome  of  the  rooms  are 
lined  with  fine  tiles  about  a  yard  high,  and  the  rcrt  of 
the  wall  is  either  hung  with  piflures  or  painted. 

Ifpahan,  or  as  it  is  pronounced  bv  the  Perfians,  Spa- 
hawn,  efleemed  the  capital  of  Perfia,'  is  feated  in  fifty  de- 
grees eaft  longitude  from  London,  and  thirty-two  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  in  a  fine  plain  almoll  eucom- 
pafled  by  mountains,  at  about  two  or  three  leagues  dif- 
tance,  in  nearly  an  oval  form.  The  river  Zenderhoud  lun.r 
by  it  at  the  dilhnce  of  about  a  mile;  but  there  are  feveral 
channels  and  pipes  which  convey  the  water  from  it  in- 
to canals  and  bafons,  for  the  fervlce  of  the  court  and 
city.  Ifpahan  is  without  walls,  and  is  ten  or  twelve 
miles  in  circumference.  It  had  formerly  twelve  gates, 
but  four  of  them  are  clofed  up,  and  the  others  alwavs 
open.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  formerly  w.alled,  and 
there  are  fiill  the  remains  of  an  old  caftle. 

The  ftreets  are  for  the  moll  part  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  either  exceeding  du fly  or  very  dirty;  for  fcarce  any 
of  them  are  paved,  and  though  the  people  ufe  neither 
coaches  nor  carts,  yet  as  all  people  of  rank  ride  through 
them,  attended  by  a  great  train  of  (ervants,  the  psffagc 
is  neceflarily  rendered  very  difagreeable. 

The  city  has,  however,  fome  fine  fquares,  particu- 
larly the  royal  fquare,  or  Meidan,  on  one  fide  of  which 
is  the  royal  palace.  This  fquare  is  one  third  of  a  mile 
in  length ;  and  above  half  as  mucii  in  breadth ;  and  on 
the  fides  are  buildings  '.vhich  refemble  Exeter  Exchange 
in  the  Strand,  they  being  covered  at  the  top,  and  have 
fhops  on  both  fidcb.  Every  particular  trade  has  a  quar- 
ter afligned  for  it,  and  above  the  (liops  are  others,  where 
the  mechanics  perform  their  work.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  windows  in  thefe  buildings ;  but  inftead  of  them 
are  great  openings  at  proper  dilfances,  to  admit  the 
light,  and  people  ride  through  them  on  horfeback.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fquare  is  a  market  for  horfes  and  other 
cattle,  and  there  all  kinds  of  goods  and  eatables  are  ex- 
pofed  to  faie. 

On  the  fide  next  the  palace  is  a  fine  row  of  trees,  a 
handfome  bafon  of  water,  and  fome  brafs  cannon  taken 
from  the  Portuguefe  at  Ormus.  At  the  fouth  and  eaft: 
ends  of  the  fquare  are  placed  a  mofque,  and  oppofite  the 
great  gate  of  the  palace  are  feveral  ftreets  arched  over, 
which  renders  them  pretty  dark.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
their  houfes  and  fhops  are  never  in  the  fame  place,  and 
frequently  their  houfes  are  half  a  mile  diflant;  however, 
their  valuable  effeds  are  locked  up  at  night  in  chefts  and 
counters,  and  it  is  very  rare  any  thing  is  loft. 

The  foreign  merchants  leave  their  goods  in  the  pub- 
lic caravanfcras,  which  alfo  ferve  them  for  lodging. 
There  are  laid  to  be  no  lefs  than  fitteen  hundred  of  thefe 
ftru(flures  at  Ifpahan,  built  by  charitable  people  for  the 
ufe  of  ftrangers,  and  moft  of  them  are  formed  upon 
the  fame  model,  and  differ  only  in  the  dimenfions.  They 
are  entered  by  a  handfome  gate,  on  each  fide  of  which 
are  (hops,  and  from  thence  you  come  into  a  fquare,  rour.i 
which  are  piazzas,  and  within  lodging  rooms,  ware- 
houfes,  and  ftables  for  horfes,  and  other  beafts. 

In  the  principal  parts  of  the  town  are  handfome  cofTee- 
houfes,  where  people  meet  for  the  fake  of  convei  fation ^ 
and  .are  frequently  amufed  by  the  harangues  of  their  poets, 
hiftorians,  and  priefts,  who  hold  forth,  and  expedt  a  fmall 
preftnt  for  their  inftruflions. 

The  buildings  btlonging  to  the  palace,  with  the  ad*- 
jacent  gardens,  are  three  miles  in  compafs.  Over  one 
of  the  gates,  which  opens  into  the  royal  fquare,  is  a 
gallery  in  which  the  king  ufed  to  fit  and  fee  martial 
exercifes  performed  on  horfeback.  However  no  part  of 
the  palace  in  which  the  court  refides,  is  to  be  feert  from 
the  fquare  ;  but  h:iving  entered  the  principal  gate,  you  fee 
a  hall  on  the  left  hand,  where,  on  ccrtian  days,  tbe 
vizier  and  other  judges  adminifter  juftice;  and  on  the 
ritrht  hand,  rooms  in  which  offenders  are  allowed  to  take 
fanftuary.  From  thence  it  is  a  confiderabie  diftance  to 
the  hall  where  the  king  ufually  gives  audience.  This 
is  a  long  room  well  painted  and  gilt ;  it  is  fupported  by 
forty  pillars,  and  divided  into  three  parts,  one  a  ftep 
higher  than  the  other,  on  which  the  great  officers  ftand 
according  to  their  rank.    On  the  thifd  afccnt  is  placed 
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■the  royal  throne,  which 
above  the  floor,  and  is 
•  bottom  of  it  is  fpread  a 
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fed  about  a  foot  and  a  half),  ties  a  cloth  round  his  waifttHat  reaches  to  his  JcTees,  tf?en 


about  eight  feet  fquare;  on  the 
rich  carpet,  and  cu(hions  of  bro 
cade,  ucoa  which  this  monarch,-  upon  folemn  occafions, 
fits  crofs-legged.  The  other  apartcaenis  of  the  pairxe, 
and  particularly  thofc  belonging  to  the  women,  are  neve 
entered  by  any  but  the   euauchs,  and  therefore 


pofiibic  to  obtain  an  exaft  defciiption  of  them 


It  IS  lai- 
but  in 
geiiei  ai  there  are  many  fepr.rate  pleafure  houfes  difperfed 
throilgh  the  gardens,  which  arc  adorned  with  fine  walks, 
fountains,  and  cafcades-,  and  beyond  the  gardens  i:  a  park, 
in  which  the  ladies  hunt  and  take  their  pleafure  with  the 
fliah  or  kinr;. 

There,  are  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  IMahometan 
mofqucs  in  the.  city,  covered  with  cupolas,  which  ap- 
pearing thro.;.:;h  the  trees  planted  in  the  flreets  and 
gai-deiis  almoil  all  over  the  town,  afford  a  very  fine 
profpect.  Though'  no  Chriflians  are  allowed  to  enter 
the  moCques,  fome.  travellers  fay,  they  have  taken  a  view 
of  them  ia  difguife,  and  particularly  of  the  great  mofque, 
called  the  Jiing's,  from  its  being  erefted  by  one  of  their 
fovcreign  princes.  The  gate  which  leads  to  this  mofqiie 
is  covered  with  filver  plates,  and  through  it  you  pals  into 
a  court  which  has  piazzas  on  each  fide ;  and  in  thcfc 
houfes  the  priefts  lodge.  Oppofite  to  the  great  gate  arc 
three  large  doors  that  open  into  the  mofque,  which  has 
three  iles  beautified  with  gold  and  azure.  In  the  mid- 
dle is  a  cupola,  fupported  by  four  great  fquare  pillars. 
The  iles  on  the  fides  are  lower  than  that  in  the  middle, 
and  the  cieling  is  fupported  ,by  thick  columns  of  free- 
flone.  The  light  is  admitted  at  t.wo  great  windows  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  middle  ile.  On  the  left,  hand  to- 
wards the  middle  is  a  kind  of  pulpit,  which  is  afcended 
by  a  llight  of  ifonc-fteps.  On  the  out-fide  of  the  build- 
ing the  bricks  and  tiles  are  painted  with  vaiious  colours, 
.and  the  floor  of  the  mofqne  being  covered  with  carpets, 
.the  people  who  enter  it  pull  off  their  flioes.  It  is  adorn- 
ed with  neither  images  nor  piftures,  nor  are  there  any 
pews  as  in  proteftant  churches. 

Ac  the  louth  end  of  the  royal  meidan  is  a  mofque, 
,i)uilt  with  ftone,  and  of  a  circular  form  :  it  is  however 
divided  into  iles,  and  the  walb  are  lined  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet  with -white  polifbed. marble.  In  the  midft 
of  the  fquare  before  the  mofque  is  a  large  bafon  where 
the  peopdE;wafli  themfelves  before  they  enter  that  Aruc- 
ture.     In  (hort,  inoff  of  the  mofqr.es  are  adorned  with 


■cupolas,  and  have  niineret.';,  .or  fl^epics,  which  the  mo!- 
^ahs  afcend  in  order  to  fumnion  the  people  to  their  dc- 
'VQtioils.^  fur  they  make  no  ufc  of  bells.  This  was  the.fhuf 
of  Ifpahan  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century, 
-when  it  had  a. hundred  thoulaod  houfes  well  inliabifcd, 
many  of  which  ■win-e  not  mucli  iiiferioi  in  fplendor  to  th'j 
■royal  palace  ;.. but  its  glory  has  been  for  lome  years  laid 
iri  the  dull,  and  from  the  dreadful  depopulation  occa- 
fioned  by'War,  when  Mr.  Haiiway  was  in  Perfia,  in  1744, 
there  were  faid  to  be  in  thaticity-notiijore  than.five.thou- 
fafid  houleS  inhabited.  .  .,       .  •    -       . 

The  many  humrr.ums,  or  bagnios,,  at  Ifpahan  arc  ano- 
ther fivbjeft  of  admiration  lor  .thn  traveller.  /Some,  of 
them  are  fquare  buildings ;  but  raail  of  ilu'm  are  circular, 
.and  formedof  a  white  well  polithed  flonp,  and  the  tops 
coveted  with  blue  tile.  1  heinfide  coniiJls  of  thrccrooms, 
which  receive  their  light- from  little  round  glafs  .windows 
jin  the.  arched  roof.  The  tirff  is  a  great  room  .furround- 
ed  with  wooden  benches,  in  ■which  they  drefs  and  un- 
<lrefs.  :  The  iecoad,  .which  is  uiualiy  fquare,  is  about 
4ix  feet  in  diameter,  andhas  akindof  copp^^r  three  or  four 
feet  Iquare  fet  in  the. floor,  whicb  is,  covered  with  a  cop- 
per plate,  and  is  heated  by  .-i  fire  underneath  lighted  on 
the  outfide,  that  heats  both  the  water  and  the  room. 
In  the  third  room  is  the  place  for  bathing.  The  floors 
avc  formed  of  black  and  white  marble.  The  I'crfians 
^tncrally  bathe  every  day,  tor  they  not  only  conlidcr  it 
jirficxtermcly  refrefhing,  but  ■fis  an  hi\  of  religion,  con- 
idUcivc  to  h«lltli,.and  an  elFcftual'Traicdy  for  coldsi,  achs, 
and  many  other  diforders. 

•.  Early  in  the  morning  a  fervant  goes  up  to  the  terrace 
on  the  top  of  the  houfe,  and  founds  a  fhell  or  horn,  to 
^ive  notice  that  i^l-.cbath  is  rtady.  'When  a  perfon  comes 
.to  bathe,  after  updicffing  himfelf  in  the  firft  room,  he 
]..      .     •        .       iv.  , 


enters  into  the  ffove,  and  foOrt  after  a  fervant  comes' aVi'd' 
pours  water  on  his  fiioulders,  after  which  he  rub?*tip- 
from  bead  to  toot  in  fo  rough  a  m:iniier  that  tWHaiJifff' 
ufi.d  to  it  think  he  is  abdiit  to  flea  thera.  HefftiH8l')0ifl!l 
fhaves  the  perfon's  head  and  face  if  he  defires  it,  cuts  the 
nails  of  his  fingers  and  toes,  handles  and  rubs  his  body, 
,  and  {fretches  every  limb  ;  jifecr  wliidi  the  perfon  plunges 
into  the  bath,  and  bcing^^ftd  on  his  coming  cut  with  a 
clean  linen  cloth,  he  rettimBto  the  firft  room  and  diefRs.' 

The  men  bathe  from  twwight  in  the  moning  till  four 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  ■women  go  from  that  tinr^e  till 
midnight.  When  it  is  tlS  wometi's  time  to  bathe,  all 
the  male  fervants  of  the  bagnio  withdra\y,  and  are  fu(  - 
ceeded  by  females.  The  ladies  are  nevep  fo  finely  3r<liT- 
ed  as  when  they  come  to  bathe,  this  being  the  only  op- 
portunity they  have  of  vying  with  each- ofHcr  in  tlie  ar- 
ticle of  cloaths ;  and  'their  ptifunies  and  efl^nces  are 
enough  to  ftifle  a  perfonnot  ufed  tothem.        •  '    '  ■ 

Nothing  is  more  admired  at  Ifpahan  by  all  foreigners 
than  the  Charbag,  which  is  'a  walk  above  a  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  a  mile  in  length,' extending  from  the 
city  to  the  river  Zcndcrhoud.  On  each 'fide  are  planted 
double  rows  of  trees,  and  along  the  middle  runs  a  canal, 
which,  at  the  diftance  of  every  furlong,  has  a  lar"e 
bafon,  into  which  the  water  f:ills  in  a  fine  cafcade.  Both 
the  fides  of  the  canal  and  bafons  are  lined  with  hewn- 
flone,  broad  enough  for  feveral  men  to-  wclk  a-brealt 
upon  them.  On  each  fide  of  this  walk  are- the  royal 
gardens  and  thofe  of  the  great  men  which  have  pleafure- 
houfes  at.fmall  dillanccs,  and  all  together  forma  pro- 
fpect as  agreeable  as  can  be  conceived. 

This  walk  is  terminated  by  a  bridge  over  the  Zender- 
houd,  which  leads  to  the  town  of  Julpha.  'There  artf 
alfo  two  other  bridges,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left,  which  form  a  communication  between  the 
neighbouring  riilapes  and  the  city.  The  arihite<5lure 
of  thefe  bridges  appears  fomewhat  lingul.ir  ;  for  on  each 
fide,  both  above  and  below,, 'are  arched  pafla^es  ;throuoh 
which' people  ride  and  walk  from  one  end  of  the  bridge 
to  the  other,  as  in  the  covered  flreets  of  the  cit)',  and  at 
little  diffances  are  openings 'to  admit  tite  light.  The 
arches  are  not  very  high,  no  velTels  pafling  under  them  ; 
for  neither  this  river  nor  any  other  of  the  Per/ian  ftreams; 
is  navigable.  Indeed  in  fpring,  when  the  fnow  melts 
on  the  moijntains,^  the  Zendcriioud  makes  a  pretty  good 
appearance,  and  is  almoft:  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
London  J  but  at  the  latter  end  of  fummer  the  channel 
becomes  fb  (hallow  and  narrow,  th.at  it  does  not  contain 
water  enough  for  the  gardens  that  belong  to  the  city.  To 
fupply  this  want.the  ptop!e~abdut  Ifpahan  have  abundance 
of  wells  of  Very  good  water.' '     ■ 

On  the  fonth  fide  of  the' river  flands  the  town  of  Jul- 
pha, which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Arme- 
nians, tranlplantcd  thither  t>y  Shah  Abas'.  This  town 
is  about  two  miles  long,  and  near  as  much  in  breadth; 
and  is  in  general  better  built,  and  tlie  flreets  wider  thati 
thofe  of  Ifpahan ;  but  the  trees  planted  in  the  flreets,  and 
the  large . giirdens  about  iK^'heufes,  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  couDiiy  village.  There  are  Georgians,  and  fevera! 
other  Chriftian  inhabitants,  as  well  as  Armenians.  This 
colony  has  flourillud  exfremcly  fince  their  being  fettled 
there,  and  before  the  late  civil  wars  in  Perfia  they  were 
efteemed  the  moft  confiderable  tlierchants  in  the  world. 

The  city  of  Shiras,  or,  as  it  is  prononncedy  Sheraz,  is 
fituatcd  .about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  fouthward  of 
Ifpahan,  and  is  geneiallv  reckoned  the  fccond  city  of  the' 
kingdom.  It  'is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Fars,  the 
antient  Perfia;  and  fome  imagine  it  received  its  name 
from  Cyrus  the  Great,  who  is  faid  to  havje  been  buried 
there.   ■         '  -'^-  •  -  • 

1  he  city  is  feated  in  a  pleafant  and  fertile  valley,  about 
twenty  miles  Icncrth,  and  fix  in  breadth.  Through  it 
runs  n  ri\uleti  which  in  the  fpring-  fecms  a  large  river, 
and  is.forottimes  fo  rapid  as  to  bear  down  the  "houfes  in 
its  'way;,  but  in  the  fummer  it  is  almofl  dry.  It  is  not  de- 
fended by  any  walls,  and  (■hough  it  is  abdwt  feven  miles 
round  it  does  not  contain  at  prefent  above  ffetir  thoufand 
houfes;  but  the  greatcfl  part  of  this  fpace 'is 'taken  up 
with  gardens.  •*•  wi* 
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The  viceroy's  palace,  the  mofques,  bagnios,  caravan- 
feras,  .ind  vaiilte'1  ftreets,  a,-e  built  after  the  fame  model 
as  thofe  ot  Iipah;ui.  The  mofiiues  are  here  fo  munerous 
that  there  is  one  to  every  twenty  or  thirty  houfes;  and 
their  domes  being  covered  with.  new-varnifheJ  tiles,  have 
a  pretty  appearance  among  the  trees.  There  is  alfo  a  col- 
lege for  the  fV.idy  of  the  libera!  arts. 

The  flrects  of  Schiras  are  generallv  narrow  and  diifly  ; 
but  there  a.  e  fome  broad  ones  that  h.i.ve  canals  and  bafons 
faced  wi'h  itone.  Schiras  is  moft  remarkable  for  its  gar- 
dens. The  cvprefs- tree's,  vvhiA  form  the  walks,  are  the 
largeft  .tad  taliell  that  are  any  where  to  be  found,  and 
grow  in  a  pyramidical  f.nm  •  intermixed  with  thefe  are  fe- 
veral  broad  fpreading  trees,  and  fruit-trees  of  all  forts,  as 
oranges,  leinuns,  apricots,  cherries,  pears,  and  dates ; 
none  of  which  are  planted  againft  walls,  as  with  us,  bur 
are  ra^iged  in  liiiCS,  and  lometimes  irregularly,  forming  a 
wildernf  Is.  They  have  alio  abundance  of  fragrant  flowers, 
■which  are  not  planted  with  iht;  fame  re£>ular  order  as  in 
the  gardens  of  Europe.  Their  vineyards  and  their  wine 
are  the  bed  in  Pcrfra  ;  and  the  fountains,  cafcades,  and 
pleafure-houfes  arc  not  interioi-  to  thofe  at  Ifpahan.  The 
king's  garden  in  this  city  is  no  lefs  than  two  thoufand 
paces  fquare,  and  is  lurrounded  with  a  wall  fourteen  feet 
high. 

We  fiiill  noM-  give  a  defciipt.ion  of  Calbin,  the  chief 
city  of  ancicnt  Parthia,  the  refidence  of  many  of  the  Per- 
liaii  i'.ings,  and  the  burial-place  of  Hephefiion,  the  favourite 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  city  flands  in  a  plain, 
though  on  very  high  land,  and  is  furrounded  with  moun- 
tains at  fome  miles  di 'lance.  The  air  is  fine  and  fubtile, 
and  in  fummer  heat  and  cold  alternately  fucceed  each 
other  ;  for  though  the  day;  are  very  hot,  the  winds  in  the 
.  night  are  extremely  piercing  This  city,  before  the  reign 
of.  Nader,  had  twelve  thor.fand  houfes  inhabited  ;  but 
\Mhen  Mr.  Hanway  was  there  it  had  no  more  than  eleven 
hundred,  and  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  houfes  are  for  the  mofl  part  below  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  to  obtain  the  convenience  of  water,  which  is 
brought  .to  them  from  a  confiderable   diftance  in  chan- 
nels; for  as  we  ufually  bring  water  up  to  our  houfes, 
they  level   their  houfes  to  the  water ;  which  are,  how- 
ever, not   the  lefs  agreeable  in  hot  weather.     They  are 
generally  built  with  bricks,  dried  in   the  fun,  cemented 
with  a  ffrong  mortar.     The  roofs  are  flat,  and  they  tre 
quently   lleep   on   the  houfe-top.     The  buildings  are  in- 
clofed  with  a  mud-wall,  and  confifl:  of  two  divKions ;  the 
outer  ftands  in  a  large  area,  and  is  only  a  fpacious  room, 
called  the  aivan,  fupported  with  pillars,  and  open  on  one 
fide :  here  they  difpatch  their  bulinefs,  and  alfo  eat  v/hen 
they  do  not  retire  to  the  womens  apartment.     There  are 
niches  in  the  wall,  which  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  tables  ; 
the  floor  is  generally  covered  with  large  worded  carpets, 
and  on  the  lides  of  the  f oo3v  sre  felts  about  a  yard  broad, 
and  generally  two  or  three  yards  long  :  thefe  are  made  ei- 
ther with  wool  or  camel's  hair,  and,  being  very  thick  and 
foft,  are  ufeJ  for  fitting  upon.     In  the  wings  of  this  apart- 
ment are  fmiller  rooms  for  lodging,  and  in  the  fame  yard 
are  apartments  for  the  fervants,  and  the  flables.     On  the 
back  part  of  this  building  is  another,  likewife  inclofed  by 
a  wall,  which,  for  the  fake  of  privacy,  is  generally  entered 
by  two  turnings.     Here  is  the  haram,  or  womens  apart- 
ment, into  which  no  man  is  fufFered  to  enter,  except  the 
niaftcr. 

The  palace  built  by  Nader  Shah  in  this  city  joins  to 
the  old  one,  asd  has  an  avenue  leading  to  it  near  three 
hundred  yards  long,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  broad,  formed 
of  lofty  trees.  The  palace  is  encompafTed  by  a  high  and 
thick  wall,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
which  lias  only  one  entrance.  This  is  an  arched  gate,  the 
top  of  which  projefts,  and  is  ornamented  in  the  Eaftern 
rnanner.  Within  are  four  large  fquares,  adorned  with 
lofty  trees,  fountains,  and  running  water,  which  give  the 
place  an  awful  and  majeftic  appearance.  The  apartments 
are  raifed  about  fix  feet  from  the  ground  ;  the  aivan,  or 
open  hall  is  in  the  center,  and  fliuts  in  with  fiiUing  doors. 
The  apartments  are  adorned  in  the  Indian  tafte,  and  the 
cielings  formed  into  fmall  fquares,  embellilhcd  with  mo 


ralfentences  in  very  legible  charaffers.     Moft  of  the  win- 
dows are  of  thick  coloured  glafs,  painted  with  fuch  art,  |  thofe  of  the  fecond  face  the  mountain 
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that  the  glafs  feems  cut  into  the  feveral  figures  it  is  de- 
ligned  to  reprefent.  Many  of  the  floors  are  only  formed 
of  hard  earth,  and  others  of  acompofition  of  beaten  flone. 
This  irregularity  is  concealed  by  the  conftant  ufe  of 
carpets. 

The  haram  is  magnificent,  and  confifts  of  a  fquare  in- 
clofed with  a  brick  wall,  thirty  feet  high  and  two  and  a 
halt  thick.  It  has  four  d[(\.h\Ct  apartments,  in  fome  of 
which  are  fountains  that  ferve  to*  moderate  the  heat  of 
fummer,  by  giving  the  air  a  refr^fliing  coolnefs.  The 
rooms  are  lined  with  fl:ucco-work,  painted  in  the  Indiaa 
tafte  with  birds  and  flowers ;  in  which  the  colours  are 
beautiful,  and  fet  off  with  gilt  edgings.  The  apartments 
have  fmall  chimney-pieces,  in  a  mean  tafte ;  and  fome  of 
them  .are  ornamented  with  looking-glaflfes  in  fmalL  fquares, 
of  m.tny  diiferent  dimenfions,  fet  into  the  walls.  There 
are  a  few  apartments  below  ground,  admirably  contrived 
for  cuolnefs.  Near  the  haram  is  the  eunuchs  apartment, 
remarkable  only  for  its  having  but'  one  door,  and  that  a 
very  flrong  one.  Here  are  alfo  fome  old  apartments  yet 
(landing,  bnilt  by  Shah  Abas,  in  which  are  fome  bad 
painting  done  by  European  painters. 


SECT.    vir. 

A  pnriictiJr.r  Drfcription  of  the  Ruins  of  the  ancient  PrJace 
of  Perfepolis,  dcftroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great :  tit 
Tombs  of  the  andcnt  Perftan  Kings,  and  that  of  Noxi 
Ritflai,  fuppofed  to  have  been  mads  by  Darius  Hyjlafpes. 

ABOUT  thirty  miles  from  the  city  of  Schiras  are 
m.ignilicent  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Perfe- 
polis,  wantonly  burnt  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Thefe 
at  a  dilbnce  appear  as  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  they 
being  feated  in  a  fine  plain,  and  partly  cncompalfed  by  a 
range  of  mountains  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon. 

This  ancient   p-alace  of  the  kings  of  Perfia,    ufually 
called  the  houfe  of  Darius,  has  part  of  the  walls  of  three' 
of  its  fides  ftill  Handing.     The  front  extended  fix  hun- 
dred paces  froff)  north  to  fouth,  and  three  hundred  and 
ninety  from  eaft  to  weft.     The  flones  of  the  wall  are 
black,  harder  than  marble,  fome  of  them  finely  poliflied, 
and  many  of  them  of  fuch   a  furprizing  fize,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  ancient  Perfians  were  able 
to   remove   and    raife   fuch   prodigious  mafles.     On  the 
front  of  the  building  was  a  fp:.<-ious   platform,  to  which 
there  are  feveral  flights  of  fteps,  the  principal  of  which 
is    placed  between   the   middle    of  the    front    and   the 
north   end  of  the   edifice,    where   two  flights   wind  off 
from  each  other  to  the  diflance  of  forty-two  feet  at  the 
bottom.      Thefe  fl:eps  are  only  four   inches    high,    and 
fourteen  in  breadth.     There  are  fifty- five  of  them  on  the 
north  fide,  and  fifty-three  to  the  fouth  ;  and  there   are 
probably  others  that  have  been  covered  by  the  earth  by 
length  of  time,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  wall  which  rifes 
forty-four  feet  eleven  inches  high   in  the  front.     At  the 
bottom  of  the   two  flights  is  a   fingle  flight  extending 
fifty-feven  feet  four  inches  from  one  to  the  other ;  from 
thence   the  two   flights  are  carried  off  from  each  other, 
and  returned  back  from   the  center  at  an  equal  diftance 
from  the  extreme  parts  of  the  top.     Above  thefe  flights  is 
a   pavement  of  long  ftones,  and  another  fingle  flight  of 
fteps  feventy-five  feet  wide,  anfwering  to  that  at  the  bot- 
tom, and   leading  up  to   the  grand  entrance  of  the  edi- 
fice.    This  upper  ftair-cafe  has  a  noble  and  fingular  effeff, 
anfwerable  to  the  magnificent  remains  of  the  reft  of  the. 
building. 

The  fpe<5fator,  on  afcending  the  upper  fteps,  fees  be- 
fore him  two  grand  portals,  and  as  many  columns. 
Thefe  portals  are  thirteen  feet  four  inches  in  breadth, 
and  twenty-two  feet  four  inches  in  depth.  On  the  in- 
fide,  upon  a  kind  of  pilafter  on  each  hand,  is  a  large 
figure  refembling  the  fphynx,  in  bafl^o  relievo,  fourteen 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  twenty-two  feet  fiom  the  fore- 
legs to  thofe  behind.  The  faces  are  broken  off",  and 
the  bodies  much  damaged  ;  but  what  is  extraordinary, 
the  breaft  and  fore-feet  projeff  from  the  pilafter.  Thofe 
of  the  firft  portal  are  turned  towards  the  ftair-cafe,  and 
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Hand  on  a  bafe  five  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  ihfe  fuft 
portal  is  thirty-nine  feet  high. 

The  two  columns  that  fland  between  the  portah  are 
the  lead  dan:iaged,  particularly  with  refpeft  to  their  capi- 
tals, and  the  other  ornaments  of  the  upper  parts  ;  but  the 
bafes  are  entirly  covered  with  earth.  Thefe  columns  are 
fourteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  fifty-four  feet  high. 
There  \Vere  formerly  two  others  between  thefe  and  the 
portal,  feveral  pieces  of  which  lie  half  buried  in  the 
earth. 

At  the  diflance  of  fifty-two  feet  to  the  fouth  of  th.e 
fame  portal  is  a  large  bafon  for  water,  formed  out  of  a 
fingle  ftone  twenty  feet  in  length,  feventeen  feet  five 
inches  broad,  and  raifed  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the 
furface  of  the  floor.  From  this  bafon  to  the  north  wall 
is  an  extenfive  ground  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  length, 
where  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  the  fragments  of  large 
ftohes,  with  part  of  the  fliaft  of  a  column,  and  the  earth 
is  covered  with  heaps  of  Aones  as  fiir  as  the  mountain. 

To  the  fouihward  of  the  portals  juft  defcribed  are  two 
other  flights  of  fieps  rcfcmbling  the  former,  the  one  to 
the  eafi,  and  the  other  to  tlie  weft.  On  the  upper  pnrt, 
the  wall  is  embelliflicd  with  foliage  and  the  reprefcntation 
of  a  lion  tearing  in  pieces  a  bull,  in  balfo  relievo,  much 
larger  than  the  life.  There  are  likcwife  fmall  figures  on 
the  middle  of  the  wall. 

On  the  top  of  the  fieps  is  an  entrance  into  an  open 
place  paved  with  large  fiones,  in  which  are  two  ranges 
of  columns,  fi.Kineach,  and  f.venty-two  feet  difiant  from 
each  other;  but  none  of  them  are  entire:  there  are  alfo 
eight  pedeflais,  and  the  ruins  of  fome  others.  At  the 
diflance  of  above  feveniy  feet  were  formerly  fix  rows  of 
other  pillars,  fix  in  each  row,  and  twenty-two  feet  dif- 
tant  from  each  other  ;  but,  though  no  more  than  feven 
of  them  are  now  entire,  the  bales  of  all  the  reft  are 
ftanding. 

At  above  feventy  feet  diflance  from  thefe  lafV  rows  of 
coluiTins  on  the  weft,  towards  the  front  of  the  flair-cafe, 
were  onte  twelve  other  columns  in  two  ranges,  fix  in 
each,  but  only  five  arc  now  remaining.  The  ground  is, 
however,  covered  with  pieces  of  thefe  columns,  and  the 
ornaments  that  fcrved  for  their  capitals.  Between  them 
are  pieces  of  fculpture,  reprefenting  camels  on  their 
knees,  and  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  coluinns  is  a  com- 
partmciu  in  which  camels  are  alfo  rcprefented  in  that 
poQurc. 

Farther  towards  the  eaA  you  are  prefentcd  with  a  view 
of  feveral  ruins,  confifiinc  of  portals,  paffages,  and  win- 
dows. The  infides  of  the  portals  are  adorned  with  figures 
in  bafs  relief.  Thefe  ruins  extend  ninety  paces  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty. five  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  are  fixty  paces  both  from  the  columns  and  the 
mountains.  In  the  middle  of  thefe  ruins  the  earth  is  co- 
vered with  fcventy-fiX  broken  column';,  nineteen  of  which 
ftiil  fupport  their  entablature  ;  their  fliafts  arc  formed  of 
four  pieces,  befidts  the  bafe  and  capital. 

To  the  fouth  of  thefe  columns,  at  the  diftance  of  a 
hundred  and  eighteen  feet,  is  an  edifice  that  rifts  higher 
than  any  other  part  of  the  ruins,  from  its  being  fituatcd 
on  a  hill.  The  front  wall,  which  is  five  feet  feven  inches 
high  on  that  fide,  is  coinpofed  of  a  fingle  range  of  ftones, 
fome  of  which  are  eight  feet  deep;  and  the  wall  extends 
a  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  has 
neither  figures  nor  any  other  ornaments.  However,  in 
the  middle  of  the  front  are  the  ruins  of  a  double  ftair- 
cafe,  on  the  fides  of  which  are  feveral  figures.  The  reft 
of  the  building  was  chiefly  compofed  of  large  and  fraall 
portals,  and  is  entirely  dcftroyed.  The  largeft  of  thefe 
portals  is  five  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  two  inches  deep. 
Among  the  reft,  two  portals  appear  to  the  north,  with 
three  niches  or  windows  walled  up.  Under  thefe  portals 
are  the  figures  of  a  man,  and  two  women,  down  to  the 
knees ;  for  their  legs  are  covered  with  the  earth  that  is 
raifed  againft  them.  Under  the  other  gate  is  the  figure 
of  a  inan  holding  a  lion  by  the  mane.  'J"o  the  fouth  is 
a  portal  and  four  open  windows,  each  of  which  is  five 
feet  nine  inches  wide,  and  eleven  in  height,  including 
the  cornice ;  their  depth  is  equal  to  that  of  the  grand 
portals.  The  two  fides  of  this  gate  are  carved  with  the 
figure  of  a  man,  with  fomething  on  his  head  refembling 


a  tiira.  He  i^  accompanied  by  two  womfh,  one  of 
whom  holds  an  umbrella  over  his  head.  On  the  iiifidey 
three  nis:hes  are  covered  with  ancient  Pcrlian  charaiters. 

To  the  weA  are  tv/o  other  gates  uncovered.  Wiihiit 
one  of  them  are  the  figures  of  two  laen  fighting  with  a 
bull  that  has  a  fingle  horn  in  its  forehead  :  this  horn  one 
man  grafps  with  his  left  hand,  while,  with  hi;  right,  he 
plunges  a  dagger  into  his  belly.  On  the  other  fide  the. 
liguie,  another  man  holds  the  horn  with  his  right  hand, 
and  ftabs  the  birll  with  his  left.  The  othei  gate  h.is  the 
figure  of  a  man  fighting  in  the  I.irae  manner  with  a  winged 
deer,  that  has  alfo  a  horn  in  its  forehead.  HorriS  weic 
anciently  (he  emblems  of  flrength  and  majefty,  and  tlie 
orientals  called  Alexander  the  Horned,  becaufe,  fiy  they, 
he  made  himfelf  king  of  the  horns  of  the  fun,  that  is,  of 
the  eaft  and  weft. 

Behind  this  ftruflure  are  the  ruins  of  another,  which  ex- 
ceed it  in  length  by  thirty-eight  feet.  They  have  alfo  niches 
and  windows,  the  former  of  which  are  cut  out  of  fingle 
ftones.  A  little  to  the  foijth  is  a  double  flight  of  fteps,  fepa- 
rated  by  walls  embellifhed  with  foliage  and  fma'l  figures. 

A  lit'tle  farther  to  the  fouth  are  fubtcrraneous  pafliiges, 
info  which  none  of  the  Perfians  dare  to  enter,  though 
they  are  faid  to  contain  great  trcafures.  ITiis  proceeds 
from  a  general  perfu;!fion,  that  all  the  ligh.ts  carried  into 
them  will  go  out  of  themfelves.  But  both  Sir  John  Char- 
din  and  Mr.  Le  Bruyn,  far  from  being  intimidated  by  this 
opinion,  examined  thefe  paffages  with  tj-.e  utmoft  care, 
and  proceeded  through  thetn  with  lights  till  they  ended, 
in  a  narrow  opening,  whifh  extended  a  great  length,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  formed  originally  for  an  aqueduifV; 
but  its  ftraightnefs  rendered  it  impoffible  for  thera  to  pro- 
ceed through  it. 


On  proceeding  ftill  farther  to  the  fouth,  you  perceive 
the  remains  of  another  edifice,  which  extends  a  hundred 
and  fixty  feet  from  north  to  fouth,  and  a  hundred  and 
ninety-one  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  portals  belonging  to  it 
ari-  ftill  to  be  feen,  together  with  feven  windows  and, forty 
inclofures,  that  were  formerly  covered  roams.  In  the 
iniddle  are  the  bafes  of  thirty-fix  columns  in  fix  ranges, 
and  the  ground  is  covered  with  large  ftones,  under  which 
were  aqucdufts. 

Anciently  there  ftood  another  ftrudlure  to  the  weftward 
of  the  laft. mentioned  building.  On  the  ruins  of  the  wall, 
which  ftill  riles  near  two  feet  above  the  pavement,  are  cut 
the  figures  of  men  in  baflb  relievo,  each  reprefented  witli 
a  lance.  The  ground  inclofed  by  this  wall  contains  a  num- 
ber of  round  ftones  that  were  the  bafes  of  columns. 

On  the  eaff  fide  of  thefe  laft  ruins  are  jhe  remains  of  a 
beautiful  ftair-cafe,  fixty  feet  in  length,  refembling  that 
of  the  front  wall :  but  though  mofl  of  the  fteps  are  de- 
ftroyed  by  time,  the  wall  th.a  fcparatcs  tlic  two  flights  is 
ftill  eight  feet  in  height,  and  ad,orned  with  figures  almoft 
as  big  as  the  life.  The  front  contains  the  reprefentatioii 
of  a  lion  encountering  a  bull  :  there  are  alfo  lions  of  the 
flimc  workmanfliip  on  the  wings  of  the  ftair-cafe,  both  ot 
them  accomp;uiied  with  characflcrs  and  figures  almoft 
as  big  as  the  life.  Columns  were  formerly  difpofed  be- 
tween this  edifice  and  the  other  laft  mentioned.  Among 
thefe  ruins  are  four  portals,  each  adorned  on  the  infidc 
with  a  man,  and  two  women,  who  hold  over  his  head  aa 
umbrella. 

To  the  north  of  the  two  laft  edifices  are  two  portals 
with  their  pilafters,  on  one  of  which  is  alfo  the  figure  of 
a  man  and  two  women,  one  of  whom  holds  an  u:v.brella 
over  his  head,  and  above  the  women  is  a  fmall  figure  with 
wings  expanded.  There  are  alfo  feveral  other  figures  in 
relievo  on  both  of  thefe  portals,  and  the  earth  is  covered 
with  fragments  and  other  antiquities. 

From  hence  you  proceed  to  the  laft  ruins  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  on  the  mountain.  On  the  fouth  fide  are  two  por- 
tals, under  each  of  which  a  man  is  feated  in  a  chair  hold- 
ing a  ftafF  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  kind  of  vafe  in' his* 
left.  Behind  him  is  another  figure,  who  has  a  cloth  in  his 
right  hand,  and  fomething  on  his  head  refembling  the 
tail  of  a  fea  horfe.  Below  are  three  rows  of  figures 
with  lifted  hands;  thefe  are  three  feet  four  inches  liigh, 
but  the  man  in  the  chair  is  much  larger  than  the  life. 
Above  are  feveral  ornamental  ranges  of  foliage,  the  loweft 
of  which  is  intermixed  with  fmall  lions,  and  the  higheft 
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with'  oxen.  Thefe  portals  are  twelve  feet  five  inches  in 
breadth,  and  ten  feet  four  inches  deep,  p.nd  the  higheft  of 
the  pibfters  are  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  feet. 

On  the  two  pilaflers  towards  the  north  a  man  is  feated, 
with  a  perlon  behind  him,  like  the  preceding  figures, 
and  behind  this  are  two  other  men  holding  in  their  hands 
Ibmething  that  is  broken  ;  before  the  figure  reprefented 
fitting  are  two  other  figures,  one  with  his  hands  placed 
on  his  lips  with  an  air  of  falutation,  and  the  other  hold- 
ing a  fmall  velTel.  Above  thele  figures  is  a  Ifone  filled 
with  ornaments,  and  below  are  five  ranges  of  figures,  three 
feet  in  height :  thele  are  a  band  of  foldiers  armed  in  dif- 
ferent manners.  From  the  foot  of  ihefe  mountains  you 
have  a  full  view  of  all  the  ruins,  except  the  walls  and 
Hair-cafes  that  cannot  here  be  feen. 

The  principal  difference  obfervable  in  the  columns  con- 
Cfts  in  fome  of  them  having  capitals  and  others  none  ;  and 
moft  of  them  are  fluted.  With  reipeft  to  the  elevation 
of  thofe  that  are  perfefl,  they  are  all  from  fi;venty  to 
feventy-two  feet  high,  and  are  eighteen  feet  five  inches  in 
circumference,  except  thofe  near  the  firft:  portals.  The 
bales  are  round,  and  twenty-four  feet  five  inches  in  cir- 
cumference ;  they  are  four  feet  three  inches  high,  and  the 
louer  moulding  is  one  foot  five  inches  broad.  Thefe 
columns  have  three  forts  of  ornaments  towards  the  top, 
which  may  be  termed  capitals. 

Befides  the  baffo  relievos  already  dcfcribed,  there  are 
many  others,  particularly  the  reprefentation  either  of  a 
triumph,  or  a  number  of  people  going  in  procefTion  to 
carry  prefents  to  a  king,  confifling  of  a  multitude  of 
figures  with  an  empty  chariot,  a  led  camel,  fome  led. 
horfes,  &c. 

It  is  obfcrvable,  that  the  drapery  of  all  the  human 
figures  in  this  edifice  is  extremely  fingular,  and  has  not 
the  leafl  relation  to  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ;  but  their  military  habits  refemble  thofe  of  the 
Medes  and  Perfians. 

No  mufcles  are  vlfible  ia  the  naked  parts  of  the  figures, 
which  have  a  heavy  air,  and  nothing  has  been  obferved 
but  the  contours  ;  this  neglect  makes  them  appear  {lifi"and 
inelegant.  The  draperies  have  the  fame  defeft,  and  the 
whole  has  a  taflelefs  famenefs.  The  proportions,  how- 
ever, have  been  finely  kept,  both  in  the  great  and  fmali 
figures,  which  is  a  proof  that  thofe  who  made  them  were 
not  entirely  deflitute  of  capacity,  but  were  probably  ob- 
liged to  be  too  expeditious  tofinifli  them  with  proper  care. 
The  ornaments  are,  however,  exceeding  beautiful,  as  are 
alfo  the  chairs  in  which  fome  of  the  figures  are  feated, 
notwithflanding  their  being  now  much  impaired.  It  is 
therefore  probable,  that  foine  fine  fragments  have  been 
deflroyed.  Befides,  mcft  of  the  ftones  are  polifned  like 
a  mirror,  particularly  thofe  within  the  portals,  and  that 
compofe  the  windows  and  pavements.  Thefe  are  of  va- 
rious colours,  as  white,  grey,  yellow,  red,  deep  blue, 
and  in  fome  places  black ;  but  the  ffones  of  which  the 
greateft  part  of  the  edifice  is  formed  are  of  a  clear  blue. 
In  Ihort,  every  thing  correfponds  with  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  a  great  king's  palace,  to  which  the  images 
and  relievos  give  a  lurprizing  air  of  miijefly.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  their  having  been  very  ftately  portals  and  grand 
galleries  to  afford  a  communication  with  all  the  detached 
parts  of  the  edifice  :  molt  of  the  columns,  whofe  remains 
are  ffill  fo  beautiful,  were  donbtlefs  intended  to  fupport 
thofe  galleries  ;  and  there  even  appears  to  be  flill  fome 
remains  of  the  royal  apartments.  In  a  word,  the  magni- 
ficeuce  of  thefe  ruins  can  never  be  fufHciently  admired  ; 
and  this  ftrufture  muff  undoubtedly  have  cofl  immenle 
fums. 

Near  the  mountain  are  two  ancient  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  Perfia,  one  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the 
fouth.  Thefe  are  both  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  are 
noble  fragments  of  antiquity.  Their  fronts  are  covered 
with  figures  and  other  ornaments.  The  form  of  both 
is  nearly  the  fame,  and  therefore  it  will  be  fufficicnt 
to  give  a  defcription  of  one  of  them ;'  and  we  lliail  take 
that  to  the  north.  That  p.irt  of  the  fepulchre  on  which 
the  figures  are  cari'ed  is  forty  feet  wide.  The  height  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  width,  and  the  rock  extends  fixty 
paces  on  each  fide.  A  range  of  four  columns  fupports 
the  entablature :  each  of  their  capitals  is  formed  of  the 
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heads  of  two  oxen  is  far  as  the  brenfl:,  with  the  I'ore  legs 
bent  on  the  top  of  each  column.  The  gate,  which  is  eu- 
compaffed  with  ornaments,  is  placed  in  the  middle  be- 
tween two  of  thefe  columns,  but  is  at  prefent  almoft  clofed 
up.  Above  the  columns  are  the  cornice  and  entablature, 
adorned  with  nine  fmall  lions  on  each  fide  in  bas  relief, 
advancing  towards  the  middle,  where  there  is  a  fmall 
ornament  refembling  a  vafe.  Over  the  lions  are  two  ranges 
of  men,  almoft  as  large  as  the  Ufe,  fourteen  in  each 
range,  all  armed,  and  holding  up  their  hands  as  if  to  fup- 
port the  building  above  them  ;  and  on  the  fide  is  an  orna- 
ment that  has  fome  refemblance  to  a  pillar,  with  the  head 
oflome  animal  that  has  but  one  horo.  Above  is  another 
cornice  ornamented  with  leaVes.  On  the  left,  where  the 
wall  projeiffs,  are  three  rows  of  niches  above  each  other, 
each  containing  two  figures  armed  with  lances,  and  three 
others  ori  the  fide  armed  in  the  lame  iranner.  There  are 
likewife  two  on  the  right  fide  with  their  left  hands  pl.utd 
on  their  beards,  and  the  right  on  their  body.  By  their 
lide  are  three  others  like  thofe  on  the  other  tide.  Above, 
on  three  fleps,  ftands  a  man,  who  feems  to  be  a  king, 
pointing  at  fomething  with  his  right  hand,  and  holding  a 
bow  in  his  left.  Before  him  is  an  altar,  on  which  an 
offering  is  made,  and  from  it  the  flames  are  reprefcnteJ 
afcending. 

Two  leagues  from  thefe  ruins  is  a  place  called  Nox't 
Ruflan,  where  there  are  tombs  of  perions  of  eminence 
among  the  aiicient  I'erfians,  that  refemble  thofe  of  Perfe- 
polis,  only  they  are  carved  much  higher  in  the  rock. 
This  place  receives  its  name  from  one  Ruflan,  a  fabulous 
perfon,  whofe  figure  is  carved  there.  It'  is  pretended 
that  he  was  a  potent  prince  of  fo  imnienfb  a  flature,  that 
he  was  forty  cub'ts  in  height,  and  lived  one  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  years. 

Before  thefe  tombs  is  a  platform,  above  which  their 
bafes  rife  eighteen  feet.  The. tombs  themfelves  are  four 
times  that  height,  and  the  rock  is  twice  as  high  as  the 
tombs,  which  in  the  middle  extend  llxty  feet  wide.  Un- 
der each  tomb  is  a  feparate  table  filled  with  large  figures 
in  baffo  relievo,  and  on  two  of  them  are  fome  traces  of 
men  fighting  on  horfeback.  Between  thefe  tombs  are  three 
other  tables  covered  with  figures,  among  which  is  a 
ir.an  on  horfeback  preceded  by  two  others,  and  followed 
by  a  third,  which  is  almoft  defaced. 

Thefe  tombs  extend  two  hundred  and  eighty  paces, 
and  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  paces  from  the  firft  of  them 
is  a  little  fquare  building.  Between  the  two  tombs  is 
a  man  on  horfeback  placed  in  a.  nich  ;  his  hair  falls 
down  on  his  fhoulders,  and  upon  his  head  is  a  crown 
with  a  bonnet  riling  above  it.  He  is  dreffed  after  the 
Roman  manner,  and  his  a  large  fword  by  his  fide,  with 
his  left  hand  on  the  hilt,  and  his  right  hand  prefented  to 
a  perfon  before  him,  while  a  third  figure,  in  a  Roman 
habit,  ftands  with  his  hands  Open  in  the  attitude  of  a 
fuppliant. 

Figures  half  covered  with  earth  are  feen  on  the  fide 
of  the  third  tdmb,  and  in  the  middle  of  them  is  a  man 
on  horfeback,  which,  the  people  fay,  reprefents  Ruftan  ; 
he  is  in  a  Roman  drefs,  and  has  alfo  a  bonnet  rifing 
from  a  crown,  with  flowing  hair,  a  long  beard,  arid 
his  left  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  fword  ;  but,  notwith- 
fl^anding  the  pretence  of  his  prodigious  flature,  both  he 
and  his  horfe  are  of  the  common  fize.  Before  him  is  a 
woman  with  flowing  hair,  wc-niug  a  crown:  (he  is 
dreffed  like  Minerva,  and  holds  up  part  of  her  dr.ipery 
with  her  left  hand.  A  third  figure  reprefents  a  warrior, 
with  a  tiara  on  his  head,  and  his  left  hand  placed  on  the 
hilt  of  his  fword.  In  another  compartment  is  an  imper- 
fefl  appearance  of  men  fighting  on  horfeback.  All  thefs 
figures  are  carved  in  the  rock.  This  tomb  of  Noxi  Ruf- 
tan is  fuppofed  to  be  that  made  for  Darius  fiyftafpes,  from 
its  perfeftly  corrcfponding  with  the  defcription  given  of  it 
by  Ctefius  in  his  Uiftory  of  I'erfia,  and  with  that  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus.  , 

At  two  hundred  paces  diftance,  on  the  weflem  fide  of 
the  mountain,  are  two  tables  cut  in  the  rock.  That  to 
the  left  reprefents  two  men  on  horfeback,  one  of  whom 
grafps  a  circle,  of  which  th?  other  has  quitted  the  hold. 
Some  imagine  that  the  firft  is  Alexander,  and  the  other 
Darius,  who  by  this  aiflion  refii-ns  fj  him  t!ie  empiie. 

Others 
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Others  imagine  that  thefe  figures  reprefent  two  potent 
piinces,  or  generals,  who,  after  being  engaged  in  a  long 
war,  without  obtaining  any  advantage  over  each  other, 
at  Lift  agreed,  that  he  who  fliould  wrcft  this  circle  out 
of  the  hand  of  his  competitor   (liouid  be  acknowledged 

the  viftor.     Eut  thefe   are  at    beft   no  more  than   con- 

jeftures. 


SECT.    viir. 

Of  the  Exercifes,  rural  Sports,  Games,  and  Dherfions  ufed 
in  Pcrfia.  Of  the  Manner  ^travelling;  of  their  Cou- 
riers, and  Foot  Mejfengers. 


the  buildings  of  the  Perfians, 


HAVING  confidered 
and    the   noble   antiquities   flill   remaining   of    the 
grandeur  of  the  ancient  kings  of  I'erfia,  we  fliall  return 
to  the  moderns,  and  take  a  view  of  their  exercifes  ami 
diverfions. 

As  the  Parthians  were  for  many  ages  famous  for  their 
flcill  in  horfemanfliip,  and  the  ufe  of  the  bow,  there 
are  at  prefcnt  no  exercifes  in  which  the  young  men  of 
rank,  both  of  that  province,  and  of  Perfia  in  general, 
more  excel. 

In  learning  to  (hoot  at  a  mark,  a  yo\]th  isfirfl  inftrufted 
to  bend  the  bow,  firft  a  weaker,  and  then  a  ftronger ; 
after  which  he  learns  to  (hoot  forwards,  backwards,  (Ide- 
ways,  and  almoft  in  every  polhirc.  For  fome  time  they 
are  exercifed  in  (hooting  upwards  into  the  air,  to  try  which 
fhoot  the  higheft ;  after  this  they  are  brought  to  (hoot  at 
a  mark,  and  to  difcharge  their  arrows  with  fteadincfs  and 
truth.  In  thefe  exercifes  they  ufe  arrows  that  have  blunt 
iron  heads ;  but  for  fervice  they  h.ive  them  (liai  p,  and 
ftiaped  like  the  point  of  a  javelin. 

Their  pupils  are  next  taught  to  mount  a  horfe  with 
dexterity,  to  fit  (feadily  on  the  faddle,  to  gallop  with  a 
loofe  reign,  to  flop  fliort,  and  upon  the  leall  fignal  to 
turn  to  the  right  or  left. 

They  are  alfo  taught  to  play  at  a  game  that  has  fome 
refemblance  to  the  game  of  bandy,  only  it  is  performed 
on  horfeback.  Each  perfon  has  a  fliort  bat  in  his  hand, 
•and  a  ball  being  thrown  amongfl  them,  they  ride  ahcr 
it,  and  (looping  almoll:  to  the  ground,  flrike  it  while 
on  a  full  gallop,  and  he  who  Aiikcs  it  oftencft  before 
it  comes  to  the  end  of  the  place  appointed,  wins  the 
prize. 

They  arc  alfo   taught  to  manage  the  fabre,    and  to 
throw  the   lance.    'The   ffaves    they  throw   by   way   ol 
exercife   are   unarmed,    and   about  five    feet  long,    and 
with  thefe  they  engage  on  horfeback,  and,  thougli  they 
have    no  flecl  point,    frequently  give  each  other    dan- 
gerous  wounds.      After  they   had   gone    through  thefe 
exercifes  they  were  formerly  permitted  to  (hoot  for  a  prize 
in   the    royal   meidan  at    Ifpahan,    teforc   the  king   and 
court,   that  they  might  be   witncfs  of  their  activity  and 
addrefs.     in  that  fquare  is  a  high  pole  like  the  niaft  of  a 
fhip,    and  upon   it    was  fet  a  cup,  fometimes  of  mairy 
gold,  efpccially  if  the  king  and  great  officers  intended  to 
ilioot  at  it,  as  they  frequently  did  before  the  reign  of  Na- 
der.    Thofe  who  contended  for   the  prize  rode  full  gal- 
lop v/ith  their  bows  and  arrows  in  their  hands,  and  when 
they  had  pa(red  a   little  beyond  the  pole,  without  eitlier 
flopping  or   turning  their   horfcs,    they  bent   themfelvcs 
backward,  and  let  fly  their  arrows  at  the  cup,  and  he 
who  brought  it  down  gained  great  honour.     By  thefe 
exercifes   the  Perlian  troops  have  rendered  themfelves  ex- 
tremely formidable,  not  only  when  they  attack  an  enemy, 
but  when  put  to  flight. 

As  to  their  rural  ("ports,  their  manner  of  hunting  feems 
no  lefs  remarkable.  They  have  very  fleet  grey- hounds, 
but  the  (fags  and.  antelopes  they  courfe  are  fo  fwift  of 
foot,  that  the  hounds  cannot  come  up  with  them,  with- 
out the  aflaftance  of  their  h.awks.  Of  thefe  they  have 
v.arious  kinds  brought  from  Circa(ria,  the  northern  part 
of  the  empire,  and  even  Ruflia.  Thefe  hawks  are  not 
only  taught  to  fly  at  quails,  partridges,  r-ibbits,  and 
hares,  but  even  at  deer,  and  the  moff  furious  wild  hearts. 
To  bring  them  up  to  this  e.xercife,  they  are  fald  to  take 


the  flcin  of  one  of  thefe  beaftc,  and  having  fluiTed  it, 
faffen  a  piece  of  flefii  on  its  head,  on  which  they  fufler 
the  hawk  to  feed  while  they  draw  the  (luffed  (kin  aiot:g 
upon  wheels,  to  ufe  them  to  fix  themfi.Ives  on   the  head, 
while  it  moves.     When  the  young  hav.k  has   been  for 
fome  time  accuftomed  to  feed  in  this  manner,  they  cany 
him  to  the  fport  with  an  old   (launch  h.'wlc  ufed  to  the 
game.     The  dogs  being  let  loofe,  the  hawlcs  are  foon  af- 
ter thrown  up,  and  faftening  on  the  head  of  the  beafl-, 
ftrike   their   talons   into   his  flcfli,  and  beat  their  wings 
about  his  eyes,  fo  that  not  being  aMe  to  fse  his  way,  the 
dogs  come  up  and  fcize  him.     I'hey  uru..lly  carry  a  fimll 
kettle-drum  at  their  faddie-bow  to  call  off  the  hawks; 
and  it  is  faid  that  fome  of  tliem  were  formerly  taught  to  fly 
at  men.  ■ 

When  the  king  or  the  great  men  go  a  hunting,  the 
country  people,  tor  ten  or  fifteen  leagues  round,  are  or- 
dered to  drive  all  the  wild  bealts  ana  game  inij  a  ceitain 
place  (urrounded  with  fences  and  (frong  nets;  and  when 
they  are  thus  incloled,  every  perion  in  the  conrajany  Ihoots  ' 
at  what  he  pleafes,  and  theie  are  frequently  fevcral  hun- 
dred killed   at  one  of  theie  huuting-maielies  ;  but  they 
generally  ftay  till  the  perfon  of  the  higlielt  rank  coir.es  up, 
and  difcharges  an  arrow,  after  which    they   all   let  fly  as 
tafl  as  they  can,   there  being  generally  a  ftrange  medley  of 
animals  driven  in   a  crowd  together,  as  anttinpes,  deer» 
wild  boars,    wolves,    horfcs,    and  foxes.      They   know 
nothing  of  hunting  by  the  fcent,  but  they  frequently  bring 
up  leopards  and  panthers  to  hunt,  or  rather  iurpsize  the 
game,  (or  they  creep  from  one  cover  to  .mother,  till  they 
can   leap   upon   their  prey,  but  never  put fue  it  in  a  con- 
tinued courfe. 

The  Perfians  are  not  i;ii.;ch  addicled-  to  gaming,  and 
fome  of  the  mofl  fcrupulous  look  upon  ail  games  of 
chance  as  unlawful ;  however,  fome  play  at  cares,  dice, 
chefs,  tables,  and  other  games.  People  of  diflinclion 
alfo  divert  themfelvcs  with  the  figiuing  of  wild  hearts, 
and  the  common  people  amufe  ihemlelves  with  feeing 
the  feats  performed  by  rope-dancers,  tumblers,  and 
jugglers. 

We  fliall  now  take  a  view  of  their  matmer  of  travel- 
ling, in  which  they  differ  greatly  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Indoftan  ;  for  they  have  no  vehicle  that  has  the  leaft  re- 
femblance to  the  palanquin,    I'o    adapted    to  indulge  tire 
indolence  of    the   cfleminaie    and  luxurious ;    nor    are 
there   any   wheel-carriages  in  the  country.      The  only 
method  of  conveyance    is  by  means  of  camels,    horfes, 
mules,    and  afl<;s.     The   women   of  rank,    who  are  as 
much  as  pofnble  concealed,  are  put  into  a  fquare  woodea 
machine,    two  of  which   are  hung   like  panicrs  on    the 
back  of  a  camel ;  they  are   about  three   feet   deep,  and 
juft  large  enough  for  one  woman  to  lit  down  in  it,  and 
over  their  head  are  three  or  four  hoops,  like  thofe  which 
fupport  the  tilt  of  a  waggon,  with  a  cloth  thrown  over 
them. 

In  times  of  peace,  before  the  late  reigns,  and  the 
civil  wars  that  have  fpread  defolation  through  the  coun- 
try, people  ufually  travelled  in  caravans,  confifling  of 
four  or   five  hundred   camels,  belides  other  beaUs  ;  this 


was  attended  with  little  expence,  there  being  cartivan- 
feras  at  proper  dirtances,  where  they  had  their  lodgings 
gratis,  and  purchalcd  provifions  at  the  beff  hand ;  and 
though  the  roads  are  frequently  Iftep  and  mountainous, 
yet  fuch  care  was  taken  in  laying  bridges  and  ca'ifeways, 
and  in  levelling  and  enlarging  the  ways,  th.it  a  traveller 
feldom  met  with  any  difficulties  but  what  were  ealily  fur- 
mounted. 

The  Perfian  couriers  are  armed  with  fabres,  and  wear 
a  white  fafli  girded  from  their  (boulders  to  their  waiit, 
many  times  round  their  botlies,  which  enables  them  to 
ride  for  (cveial  days  with  little  fatigue,  they  take  horleS 
wherever  they  can  find  them,  which  are  frequently  never 
returned  to  the  owners :  they  even  difmount  travellers, 
and  often  leave  them  to  walk  and  carry  their  baggagt.. 
The  injuftice  of  this  behaviour  occafions  their  being 
fomctimes  repulfed  and  feverely  treated  :  though  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  an  entire  fubmilTion  is  required,  as 
they  are  employed  in  the  king's  (ervice.  Poll-marters 
are  fupplied  bv  the  king's  orders  with  Uiirty,  forty,  or 
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fifty  horfes,  according  to  their  appointments;  but  as  the 
demand  is  frequently  greater  than  they  are  able  to  fupply, 
and  the  fhah's  allowance  very  fraall,  they  are  often  ob- 
liged to  abfcond,  which  is  a  principal  caiife  of  the  bar- 
. barity  of  the  couriers.  One  of  thefe  pod  maflers,  fays 
Ml".  Hanway,  being  challenged  upon  this  account  by 
Nader,  anfwered,  "  That  I  have  not  fupplied  thy  cou- 
"  riers  with  horfes,  is  moll  certain  ;  btcaufe  for  every 
"  ten  horfes  thou  halt  provided,  thou  haft  fent  me 
"  twenty  couriers  :  a  man  had  better  die  at  once,  than 
"  live  to  ferve  a  rafcal ;"  and  immediately  ftabbed  hiin- 
felf.  The  fluh  cried  out,  "  That  is  a  brave  fellow, 
"  {live  him  :"  but  it  was  too  late. 

Thofe  here  called  poft  mafters  are  only  appointed  to 
keep  the  horfes  in  readincfs  for  the  king's  couriers,  and 
have  no  concern  with  the  letters  of  private  pcrfons. 
Thefe  are  carried  by  (hatirs,  or  footmen  ;  and  if  any 
man  has  letters  to  fend,  he  difpatches  one  of  thefe  with 
them  on  purpofe.  They  will  travel  a  thoufand  miles 
in  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  and  not  afli  more  than 
twenty-pence  or  two  fliilliogs  a  day  for  iheir  trouble. 
They  take  with  them  a  bottle  of  water,  and  a  litde  bag 
of  provifions,  which  ferve  them  thirty  or  forty  hours. 
They  generallydeavg  the  high  road,  and  crofs  the  coun- 
try the  neareft  way.  Some  families  make  this  their  only 
employment,  and  breed  their  children  up  to  it,  by 
making  them  praftife  running  from  their  infancy. 

The  Ihah  and  the  great  men  have  feveral  of  thefe  in 
their  retinue  ;  but  before  a  man  can  be  admitted  one 
of  the  king's  running  footmen,  he  mufl:  give  a  very 
extraordinary  proof  of  his  being  fvvift  of  foot  ;  for  he 
rauft  run  from  the  great  gate  of  the  palace  at  Ifpahan  to 
a  place  a  league  and  a  half  from  that  city  twelve  times 
in  a  day,  and  every  time  bring  an  arrow  delivered  to 
him  by  thofe  who  ftand  at  the  end  of  the  race,  to  fiiew 
that  he  has  run  the  whole  courfe  ;  and  this  he  performs 
belv/een  fun-rife  and  fun-fet,  that  is,  in  thirteen  or  four- 
teen hours  at  moft,  though  it  is  no  lefs  than  a  hundred 
and  eight  miles.  None  but  the  fhah's  favourite  fer- 
vants  are  admitted  to  this  honour.  On  the  day  of  trial 
the  elephants  and  horfemen  are  drawn  up  in  the  royal 
fquare,  with  the  drums,  trumpets,  and  other  mufic 
founding,  as  if  it  was  a  great  feftival.  All  the  great 
men  make  prefents  to  the  fliatir,  and  feveral  of  them 
ride  the  courfe  with  him  ;  and  the  mob,  every  time  he 
returns,  exprefs  their  fatisfaftion  by  their  fhouts  and 
acclamations. 

Whenever  the  viceroys  and  khans  admit  a  flratir  into 
their  fervice,  they  oblige  him  to  run  the  fame  number 
of  miles,  and  he  is  carcffed  and  nrefented  with  gifts  by 
all  their  dependents,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fhatirs 
of  the  king.  i 

SECT.     IX. 
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Of  their  Marriages,  and  Treatment  of  their  Women  ;  their 
Employment ! ,  and  of  the  Death  and  Funerals  of  the 
Perftans, 

THE  Perfians  are  allowed  four  legal  wives,  but  the 
people  in  general  are  far  from  making  ufe  of  this 
liberty  :  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  flanway,  that  a 
mullah  obferved  to  him,  that  though  their  law  per- 
mitted a  plurality  of  wives,  and  did  not  reftrain  men 
in  the  number  of  concubines  ;  yet  they  alwaj's  confidered 
him  as  the  moit  virtuous  man  who  confined  himfelf  to 
one  wife,  without  any  concubine  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
intimated  his  opinion,  that  celibacy  feemed  to  be  a  war 
againft  nature,  and  was  confequently  a  crime. 

Indeed  few  men  have  more  than  one  wife,  who,  among 
the  great,  feems  to  be  taken  from  fome  political  view, 
as  the  quality  or  intereft  of  her  family,  and  to  ferve  as 
the  miftrefs  of  the  concubines,  who  wait  upon  her,  though 
they  are  equally  admitted  to  their  mafter's  bed,  and  their 
ifiue  is  no  lefs  legitimate  than  her's. 

In  choofing  a  wife  they  are  fatisfied  with  the  account 
they  receive  from  others  of  her  beauty  and  accomplifh- 
ments.  Love,  efpecially  among  thofe  of  high  rank,  is 
the  leaft  motive  for  entering  into  the  marriageflate. 
This  fhe  does  not  much  expect.  Her  great  induce- 
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ments  are  the  number  of  flaves,  the  cioaths,  the  equi- 
page, and  the  figure  the  man  makes  in  the  world.  Indeed 
if  a  woman  is  fo  unfortunate  as  to  feel  a  very  tender  pailion 
for  her  hufband,  (he  is  commonly  unhappy,  from  feeing 
hirn  leave  her  bed  for  that  of  a  Have,  and  perhaps  for  a 
common  proltitute  ;  and  if  file  has  the  boldnefs  to  exprefs 
her  refentment,  (he  will  probably  h;ive  the  mortification  td 
fee  another  wife  introduced  into  the  houfe  to  govern  ia 
her  ftead. 

The  Perfians,  when  they  meet  with  an  advantageous 
match,  marry  their  children  in  their  infancy,  otherwife  they 
are  in  no  hafte  with  refpeft  to  their  fons ;  but  allow  them 
in  the  mean  time  a  fcT.ale  flave  for  their  bedfellow. 

Before  marriage  the  woman  is  ftripped  naked,  and  her 
perfon  exaniined  by  the  mother,  or  other  relation  of  the 
man,  as  the  man  is  by  the  parents  or  friends  of  the  woman. 
A  report  being  made,  the  woman's  parents  demand  the  price ; 
whith  being  paid,  the  judge,  or,  where  there  is  none,  the 
prieft,  having  received  notice  that  the  parties  are  ready, 
marries  them,  often  without  their  having  feen  each  other. 
The  day  before  the  bridegroom  takes  home  his  bride, 
he  fends  her  a  habit,  ornaments,  and  jewels,  fuitable  to 
her  quality,  and  the  next  day,  towards 'the  evening,  he 
goes  on  horfeback,  with  the  richcft  furniture  he  can  pro- 
cure, attended  by  his  friend.',  with  mufic  and  dancing- 
girls,  to  fetch  her  home.  She  meets  him  part  of  the  way 
mounted  on  a  camel  or  horfe  ;  but  fo  veiled  that  her  face 
cannot  be  feen.  She  is  attended  by  her  relations  and 
friends  in  their  gayeft  equipage,  with  her  flaves,  cioaths, 
and  baggage.  Both  companies  being  joined,  they  march 
to  the  husband's  houfe  with  lighted  torches  and  mulic 
playing  before  them,  and  fallowed  by  the  mob,  v.'ho, 
with  joyful  acclamations,  exprefs  their  wifhes  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  new-married  pair. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  houfe  the  bride  is  led  to  her 
apartment,  and  the  husband  foon  follows  her.  This  is  in 
general  the  firft  view  he  has  of  her  fate.  The  company 
fpend  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  and  fometiraes  fe- 
veral days  fucceflively,  in  feafting  and  rejoicing  at  the 
houfe ;  but  the  men  and  women  are  in  feparate  apart- 
ments ;  and  if  it  be  the  wedding  of  a  man  of  qualit}', 
the  mufic,  the  dancing-girls,  and  the  mob,  are  alfo  gene- 
rally well  entertainjd.  But  marriage  does  not  give  the 
women  any  liberty  ;  for  they,  to  all  appearance,  are  confi- 
dered  as  little  more  than  fervile  creatures,  formed  for  the 
pleafure  and  indulgence  of  their  lord. 

"  Happy  were  it  for  the  Chriftian  world,  fays  a  pious 
"  and  moral  hifborian,  if  women  were  more  generally 
"  taught  from  the  earlieft  time  of  life,  that  rebellion 
"  againft  husbands  in  Europe  is,  at  leaft,  as  great  a 
"  crime  as  Afiatic  tyranny  over  wives  ;  and  the  thoughts 
"  of  the  latter  mult  neceffarily  make  them  (liudder. 
"  Women  are  not  often  taught  the  doftrine  of  fubordi- 
"  nation  otherwife  than  by  cuftom,  which  they  fome- 
"  times  call,  and  much  oftener  think,  an  arbitrary  in- 
"  vafion  of  their  rights ;  the  underftanding  and  the 
"  heart  ought  to  fubfcribe  to  this  doffrine,  in  order  to 
"  eftablilh  this  rule  of  condudl  upon  a  folid  bafis.  This 
"  women  might  more  generally  com.prehend,  that  Inb- 
"  ordination  is  necefHiry  to  the  very  being  of  govern- 
"  ment  ;  that  the  pre-eminence  which  men  enjoy,  conf  fts 
"  chiefly  in  a  fuperior  toil  ;  that  whether  a  man  has  the 
"  mind  of  an  angel,  or  a  brute,  flill  the  gentle  palFions, 
"  and  the  fubmiflive  conduct  of  a  wife,  muft  efiablifh 
"  her  power  in  the  heart  of  her  husband,  more  perma- 
"  nently  than  all  the  arts  of  pride  and  rebellion  ;  thus  it 
"  mull  be  if  Ihe  means  to  poffefs  his  affections  ;  and  if 
"  file  ckjes  not  mean  it,  he  has  the  greater  reafon  to 
''  maintain  that  fuperiority  with  which  nature  has  in- 
"  veiled  him.  And  as  Providence  has  appointed  man 
*'  the  guardian  and  protestor  of  woman,  he  ought  there- 
"  fore  to  be  the  chief  objeft  of  her  love." 

The  Perfians  of  rank  have  alfo  a  kind  of  concubines, 
whom  they  agree  with  either  for  life  or  a  certain  time. 
Thefe  contradts  are  alfo  regiflered  before  a  magiftrate, 
and  where  a  man  parts  with  one  of  thefe,  fhe  muft  re- 
main fingle  forty  days  before  fire  enters  into  a  contraft 
with  another,  to  fee  if  fhe  be  with  child  ;  for  in  that 
cafe  the  firft  man  muft  keep  her  till  fhe  is  brought  to 
bed,  and  afterwards  take  care  of  her  children.  A  man 
O  o  o  ma. 
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may  alfo  take  his  flave  to  bis  bed,  but  he  may  difpofe  of 
her  as  he  pleafes  without  any  ceremony,  and  yet  their  chil- 
dren inherit  according  to  their  feniority  ;  and  it  the  fon 
of  a  flave  be  the  eldeft,  he  has  an  elder  brother's  por- 
tion. 

With  refpeft  to  the  children,  every  perfon  has  »  right 
to  difpofe  of  his  efFefts  to  fuch  of  them,  and  in  ftich  pro- 
portions, as  he  thinks  fit,  except  that  he  is  limited  by 
the  mirriage-contraft  to  leave  a  certain  part  to  his  legal 
wife,  which  defcends  to  her  iflue.  But  where  the  hi- 
ther makes  no  will,  and  is  under  no  obligation  10  leave 
any  pan  of  his  fortune  to  any  particular  woman  aod  her 
children,  the  eldeft  fon  takes  two-thirds  of  his  eftate 
and  effecls,  and  the  reft  is  divided  among  the  younger 
children  without  diftinction. 

Divorces  are  caliiy  obtained,  efpccialiy  where  both 
parlies  agree  to  part :  the  wife  ufually  allcdges,  tjiat  the 
hulbaad  takes  up  too  much  time  with  his  llavcs  nnd  con- 
cubines to  atford  her  due  benevolence,  or  clfe  that  he  is 
impotent ;  in  either  of  which  cafes  a  divorce  is  readily 
granted,  and  both  the  man  and  woman  are  at  liberty  to 
marry  again. 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  take  fome  nbtice  of  the 
employjnents  of  the  women.  Thofe  of  Ghilan  are  very 
induftrious;  for  the  common  fort  are  often  feen  abroad, 
without  veils,  planting  rice,  and  performing  other  offices 
of  agriculture ;  and  within  doors  they  are  employed  in 
fpiniiing  and  working  in  different  manufaftures :  but 
women  of  fuperior  quality  work  very  little,  if  at  all. 
Quintus  Curtius  obfcrves,  that  Alexander  font  Darius's 
mother  feveral  pieces  of  purple,  and  other  veftures,  wliith 
he  had  received  from  Macedon,  that  if  the  manufuflure 
pleafed  htr,  (he  might  caufe  her  grand-children  to  make 
them  for  her  divcrfion.  This  was  refufed  as  a  great  in- 
dignity, it  being  eftcemed  mean  and  difiionournblc  for 
ladies  in  Perlia  to  work  in  wool.  Alexander  cxcufed 
himfelf  as  being  ignorant  of  their  cuftonas,  alledging, 
that  his  fifter  had  worked  the  robe  in  which  he  was  ar- 
rayed. The  Perfian  ladies,  fays  our  author,  are  fli'.l  of 
th.e  fame  opinion ;  nor  is  this  furprizinq,  if  we  confidcr 
that  ill  Europe,  where  induftry  is  reckoned  a  principal 
virtue,  there  are  many  woman  whofe  birth,  fortune, 
and  beauty  might  challenge  the  higheft  attention,  who 
rather  choofc  to  be  ignorant  of  the  efTential  duties  of 
life,  than  of  its  vain  ceremonies  and  amufements. 

The  females  who  do  not  labour  in  the  held  are  feldom 
feen  abroad,  except  in  a  morning  before  the  fun  rifes, 
and  then  they  are  covered  with  veils  wdiich  reach  down 
to  their  feet.  When  they  travel  on  horfcback,  every  lady 
of  diftinftion  is  not  only  veiled,  but  generally  has  a  fer- 
vant  who  runs  or  rides  before,  her  to  clear  the  way;  and, 
on  fuch  occafions,  the  men,  even  in  the  market-place?, 
always  turn  their  backs  till  the  women  are  part,  it  being 
thought  the  higheft  ill  manners  to  look  at  them.  "  But 
"  this  awful  ivfpcft,  fays  Mr.  Hanw;iy,  is'  only  a  proof 
*'  of  the  flavery  in  which  they  arc  doomed  to  live.  The 
"  care  which  they  take  to  conceal  their  faces,  to  avoid 
*'  the  imputatioji  of  afting  indelicately,  and  contrary  to 
"  cuftom,  has  made  fo  ftrong  an  impreffion  on  them, 
"  that  I  was  told  of  a  woman,  who  being  accidentally 
"  furprixed  in  bathing,  fticwcd  her  whole  perfon,  ex- 
*'  cept  her  face ;  to  hide  which  all  her  folicitude  was 
"  employed." 

The  girls  arc  efteeraed  at  age  when  nine  years  old, 
and  the  tovs  at  thirteen  ;  and  are  no  longer  under  the 
direiflion  of  their  guardians :  and  when  a  guardian  dies, 
the  magiftratc,  upon  examination,  will  admit  them  10 
be  of  age  fooner.  The  eldeft  fon  is  always  guardian  to 
the  younger  children,  and  the  infants  have  the  privilege 
of  not  having  their  cftates  feized  for  the  debts  of  the 
■deceafed  till  they  are  of  age  and  able  to  plead  for  them- 
felves. 

We  ftiall  now  give  fome  account  of  their  treatment 
of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  particularly  of  their  feveral 
funeral  rites. 

When  a  man  is  thought  to  be  drawing  near  his  laft 
hour,  they  (et  tip  lighted  lamps,  or  make  fmall  fires  on 
the  terraces  of  his  houfe,  that  the  people  of  the  ntdgh- 
bbnrhood  and  thofe  tliat  pafs  by  miy  pray  for  him.  The 
mullah,  or  prieJf,  is  alfo  fent  for,  who  rcrninds  him  that 
it  is  time   tJ  review  his  paft  life,  and  repeat  of  his  llns  j 


they  likewife  make  him  repeat  his  creed,  that  there  is 
but  one  God,  who  has  neither  corepnnion  nor  equal  ; 
tl'.at  M?.homet  was  his  prophet,  and  fent  into  the  world 
to  publifh  the  true  leligion  ;  and  that  Ali  and  the  eleven 
Imans  are  his  true  fucceifors.  When  he  caii  i'ptak  no 
longer,  they  read  fome  chapters  of  the  Koran  to  him 
till  he  expires.  His  death  is  immediately  known  by  the 
groans  aud  lamentations  of  thofe  about  him.  The  re- 
lations immediately  let  up  a  gvcat  cry,  rent  their  deaths, 
tear  their  hair,  and  beat  their  brealls;  while  the  women 
in  particular  utter  their  complaints,  aud  addrels  the 
corpfe  with  the  moll  tender  exprdTions. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cadi  is  informed  of  his  deccafe  ; 
on  which  he  givc^  an  order  to  a  perfon  whofe  office  it  is 
to  w.ifa  the  dead, '  to  feiid  fome  of  his  people  for-  that 
purpoie.  If  it  be  a  man  he  fends  men,  and  if  a  woman 
thole  of  her  own  ifx,  who  iinmediately  ftrip  the  corpfe, 
taking  all  that  is  upon  it  for  their  own  ulis,  and  then 
carry  the  body  to  a  certain  pool,  or  large  bafon,  pro- 
vided in  every  town  for  that  purpofe  in  lome  private  ■ 
place;  but  the  great  men  have  batons  in  their  gardens, 
over  which  they  pitch  a  tent  for  wafhing  any  of  the 
family  when  they  die.  After  they  have  cleaned  the 
corpfe  they  ftop  up  all  the  vents,- :ts  the  moi;th,  nofe, 
ears,  &c.  with  cotton,  that  nothing  m.iy  iflue  from 
them.  Aftei wards  the  corpfe  is  wrapped  up  in  a  new 
winding-ftieet  of  c  >tton  cloth;  and  if  it  be  a  perfon  of 
fortune,  fome  padages  out  of  the  Koian  are  ftamped 
upon  it.  'i  he  body  is  then  depofited  in  fome  place  not 
near  the  houfe;  and  it  it  is  to  be  buried  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diOance,  it  is  put  i.ito  a  wooden  coffin,  filled 
up  with  fait,  lime,  and  perfumes  which  is  their  only 
aiethod  of  embalming  the  dead  in  I'erlla,  for  tiiey  never 
embowel  them. 

If  they  are  interred  not  far  front  the  place  where  they 
die,  they  are  carried  thither  direiTtly  as  toon  as  they  are 
v.'alhed,  without  much  ceremony ;  and  the  people  who 
attend  the  corpfe,  follow  it  without  the  leaft  order.  At 
the  interment  of  perfons  of  ditlincfion,  the  enfigos  of  the 
molque  arc  carried  before  them  on,  long  pikes ;  one  has 
at  the  end  of  it  an  iron  hind,  which  they  call  Ali's  handy 
others  have  crcfcents,  and  on  the  reft  are  written  the 
names  of  Mahomet,  his  daughter  Fatima,  and  his  twelve 
lucceflbrs.  They  have,  alfo  tiik  ftrcamers,  and  led  horfes," 
which  cfiiry  the  ti;rban  and  arms  of  the  deceafed.  The 
neighbours  cfTer  their  fervice  for  carrying  the  coipfc  tc* 
the  grave  ;  and  if  a  man  of  rank  meets  a  funcial,  he 
will  difmount  from  his  horfe  and  afiift  in  carrj-ing  the 
Ibier. 

1  None  are  buiied  in  the  mofques,  but  in  many  places 
they  have  their  burying  groinuls  at  a  Jitiie  diflance  from. 
the  town,  by  the  road  tide:  howe\er,  in  Ifpahan  and  fe- 
veral other  great  cities^  there  are  burying- places  within 
the  city.  Thtir  graves  nearly  rcfcmbic  ours,  only  oa 
the  tide  next  Mecca  the  earth  is  made  boliow,  and  the 
corpfe  laid  in  it  wrapt  in  its  winding  Ihtet  without  a 
coilin,  with  the  face  towards  Mecca.  If  it  be  a  great 
man  his  turban,  his  fword,  his  bow  and  quiver  cf  ar- 
rows are  laid  by  him.  The  renfon  of  their  laying  him 
under  a  hollow  place  of  the  earth  is  from  the  opmion, 
that  the  foul  rc-aniraatfs  the  body  foon  after  its  inter- 
ment, and  is  examined  by  certain  angtls  in  relation  to 
his  life  and  manners.  The  Sniads,  W'ho  are  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Mahomet,  never  have  any  earth  thrown  into 
their  graves,  for  they  are  only  covered  with  a  great  . 
ftoPie.  They  have  generally  monuments  and  tomb- 
llones  as  with  us,  but  intfead  of  givinjg  afi  account  of 
the  dccsafcd,  they  ofually  engrave  upon  them  fome  I 
paftiges  of  the  Koran ;  or  an  epiraph,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankimJ,  life  is  compared 
to  a  flower  that  bloiroms  in  the  fpring,  and  in  the  fum- 
mcr  appears  in  the  full  iuftre  of  its  beauty;  but  in  au- 
tumn begins  to  withcT  and  decline,  and  v\heil  winter 
co:nts  on,  a  guft  of  wind  blows,  it  to  the  gioimd,  w  here 
it  lies  and  rots. 

Eight  or  ten  days  after  the  funeral,  and  on  certain  U[- 
tivals,  the  friends  and  relations  vitit  the  tomb,  cfpeci- 
ally  the  women  with  their  children,  who  there  renew 
their  jamcntations,  .and  beating  their  brcafts  expofiulate 
with  die  dCce.ited  upon  his  Ic-ning  tlvem ;  mean  v/hile 
their  friends  endeavour  to  comfoit  them,  and  fomctiir.es 
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leave  at  their  grave  cakes,  fweetmeats,  and  fruity  in  or- 
der to  p'lcafd  the  angels  "who  gu;ird  the  fcpulchre. 

They  ufiially  mourn  forty  days,  not  by  wearing  black, 
which  they  deteft  as  an  infernal  habit,  but  by  (hewing 
the  moft  lively  expreffions  of  grief  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  and  wearing  a  torn  and  negligent  garb  of  a 
dark  blue  colour.  This  time  being  expired,  they  bathe, 
Ihave,  and  drefs  themfelves  in  their  ufual  habits.  Their 
wives 'appear  mofl:  inconfolable,  for  a  widow  in  Perfia 
feldom  marries  a  fecond  hulband. 

The  Perfian  kings  are  frequently  buried  at  Kom  in 
great  ftate,  as  appears  from  the  following  account  of  the 
interment  of  Soliman.  The  corple  was  preceded  by 
one  hundred  camels  and  mules,  which  carried  provi- 
fions  for  a  thoufand  people,  who  were  to  attend  it  on  the 
road ;  after  which  was  carried  the  body  in  a  large  litter 
covered  with  a  pall  of  cloth  of  gold,  by  two  camels  led 
by  the  Nazir  or  high-fteward.  On  the  iide  of  it  went 
two  fervants  burning  perfumes  in  golden  cenfers,  and 
a  company  of  priells  finging  their  prayers.  Thefe 
were  followed  by  an  empty  litter  covered  with  red  and 
green  ;  then  follpwed  all  the  great  officers  of  the  court 
on  foot  with  their  cloaths  rent,  except  the  prime  mi- 
nifter,  who  was  permitted  to  ride,  on  account  of  his" 
great  age.  Many  thoafands  of  the  people  joined  the 
procefiiou,  and  made  dreadful  lamentations,  as  for  their 
common  parent.  In  this  order  they  proceeded  about'  a 
league  from  Ifpahan  to  one  of  the  king's  country  pa- 
laces, where  the  corpfe  refled  :  and  the  following  nli^ht 
thofe  appointed  to  attend  it  proceeded  on  their  journey 
to  ICom,  while  the  great  officers  returned  to  Ifpahan  to 
attend  the  new  king.  The  fhops  were  then  opened, 
which  had  jDeen  fliut  ever  fince  the  people  had  novice  of 
the  king's  death,  and  :he  court  refumed  its  ufual  fplen- 
do'jr. 


SECT.     X. 
Of  the  Religion  and  SupcrftitiDti  of  the  Pcrfians. 

AS  to  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  Perfia,  the  Turks 
and  Perfjans  equally  acknowledge  the  Koran  to  be 
the  great  law  of  the  prophet  Mahomet ;  but  trace  their 
divifions  and  inveterate  animollties  as  high  as  his  imme- 
diate fuccefTors.  AH  vvas  Mahomet's  brother's  fon,  and 
married  to  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  falfe  prophet. 
Hence  the  Ptrfians  infer  bis  right  to  the  fucceffion,  which 
was  notwithflanding  invaded  by  his  uncles  Abubeker, 
Omar,  and  Ofroan,  the  brotheis  of  Mahomet,  whofe 
nfurpntion,  both  as  kings  and  prophets,  is  approved  of 
by  the  Turks.  All,  qt  length,  fucceeded,  and  the  dif- 
pute  might  have  been  loft  in  oblivion,  had  he  made  no 
different  explications  of  the  Koran.  This,  however, 
produced  no  extraordinary  efTefts  till  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Shcjlie,  a  man  of  an  exempl.iry  life,  who 
pretended  to  a  regular  defcent  from  Ali,  began  to  teach 
and  expound  the  Miihometan  hnv,  and  the  dodtrine  of 
/ill's  followers,  ja  preference  to  the  precepts  t.iught  by 
the  Turkifh  doctors.  Th's  reviving  the  remembrance 
of  the  injury  done  lo  Ali  by  his  uncles,  the  Perfians 
began  to  curje  thern  in  their  public  prayers,  and  changed 
the  form  of  the  Mahometan  creed,  by  giving  Ali  the 
title  of  the  friend  of  God.  Thefe  two  feffs  being  thus 
divided,  thofe  who  maintained  the  fucceffion  of  Abu- 
beivcr,  Omar,  and  Ofman,  cailecj  themfelves  Sunjiis, 
while  the  followers  of  Ali  took  the  name  of  Schias. 

The  Ferfians  acknowledge  that  the  Mofaic  was  the  true 
religion  before  Chrifl,  whom  theyalfo  believe  to  be  a  true 
prophet  and  teacl'jcr  fent  from  God;  but  that  the  religion 
he  taught  was  contained  in  a  book,  which,  at  Maho- 
inct's  coming,  was  taken  by  the  angel  Gabriel  into  hea- 
ven, and  the  Koran  brought  down  in  its  (lead.  They 
aifo,  like  the  other  Mahometans,  fay,  that  Jefus  Chrifl 
did  not  die  uj)on  the  crofs,  but  as  he  was  going  to  his 
crucifixion,  he  was  invliibly  tranflated  to  heaven,  and 
that  Judas  being  miraculoufly  brought  thither  in  his 
place,  his  face  appeared  like  that  of  Chrift,  and  he  was 
crucified  in  his  flead.  'I'hus  they  confefs  the  truth  of 
our  Saviour's  million,  but  mingle  almoft  every  thitig  re- 
lating to  him  v,'ith  extra vagantfidlions. 


I        A.  ^^i 

The  Mahoinetans  have  two  articles  of  faith,  and 
five  of  praftice.  That  there  is  no  other  God  but  God,, 
and  that  Mahomet  is  his  prophet  ;  that  men  ought  to  ob- 
ferve  bodily  purifications  ;  piiJy  to  God  at  the  appointed 
times ;  give  alms  to  the  poor  ;  faff  all  the  month  of  Ra- 
mczan,  and,  if  polTiblc,  go  in  pilgrim.'.ge  to  the  temple  of 
Mecca.  To  thefe  the  Pcrfians' add 'an  ,eighth>  article, 
which  is,  that  Ali  is  the  friend  of  God. 

The  Perfians  maintain  that  all  fouls  were  formed  long 
before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  many  of  their 
doftors  believe  the  iBetcnapfychofis  or  tranfmigration  of 
fouls.  Their  hiftory.  of  the  creation  has  many  fables, 
mixed  with  the  truths  they  have  taken  from  the  books 
of  Jrlofes. 

They  fay  that  both  good  and  evil  angels  were  made  of 
the  fubl^ance  of  light  and  fire,^  and  being  compofed  of 
foul  and  body,  their  aerial  forms  m:iy  be  fo  condenfcd  as 
to  become  vifible.  That  the  firft  time  the  evil  angels 
difobeyed  God,  the  good  angels  fought  thera,  and  brou'^ht 
them  captjves  to  heaven,  where  God  p;irdoned  rhem  ; 
but  he  afterwards  creating  man,  and  commanding  ati 
the  angels  to  bow  before  him,  the  evil  angels,  filled 
with  pride,  again  rebelled  ;  upon  which  they  were  curft 
by  the  Almighty,  who  precipitated  them  from  heaven 
into  a  place  which  their  fury  and  dclpair  has  rendered 
hell.  . 

They  imagine  that  as  foon  as  the  deceafcd  is  laid  in  his 
tomb,  the  grave  dofed,  and  the  company  retired,  the 
departed  foul  re-enters  the  body,  and  is  vifited  by  two 
black  angels,  terrible  to  behold,  the  one  called  Munkir, 
and  the  other  Nekir,  who  oblige  the  perfon  to  fit  up- 
right, and  queftion  him  concerning  the  unity  of  Gpd, 
the  mifTion  of  Mahomet,  and  the  good  or  evil  he  has 
performed,  which  they  record  in  a  book  to  be  opened  at 
the  general  judgment :  that  in  the  mean  while,  the 
fouls  of  the  faithful  are.  filled  with  tranfports  of  joy ; 
while  the  wicked  endure  the  dreadful  pangs  of  reracrfe. 
They  fay,  the  foul  wanders  about  till  the  body  is  in- 
terred ;  but  that  it  has  no  fooner  undergone  the  firft 
examiiiation  in  the  fepulchre,  than  it  enters  an  aerial 
body,  in  which  it  corainues  till  the  general  refur- 
reftion,  when  it  will  be  re-united  to  its  earthly 
frame. 

After  the  final  judgment  they  maintain,  that  all  men 
mtsfl  pafs  over  a  ccrtnin^bridge  no  wider  than  a  razor's 
edge !  that  unbelievers  ,and  the  wicked  will  infallibly 
fall  in  their  palfage  into  hell ;  but  that  the  faithful  fhall 
pafs  the  bridge  fwifter  than  a  bird  flies  through  the  air, 
and  enter  into  paradile. 

Tiicy  maintain,  that  the  torments  of  hell  confifl:  in 
being  put  into  the  hands  of  devils,  who  fiiall  hang  up 
the  body  in  dreadful  caverns  full  of  dragons,  ferpents, 
and  all  manner  of  noxious  and  loathfomc  animals,  which 
(liall  perpetually  gnaw  it,  and  fill  the  foi)l  with  rage  and 
remorfe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  joys  of  paradHs  will, 
according  to  them,  entirely  confifl:  in  fcnfual  delights. 

The  blefTed,  fay  they,  after  they  have  taftcd  of  the 
fountain  of  living  waters,  fliall  feat  themferves  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  delight,  which  is  fliaded  by  a  tree 
fo  immenfely  large,  that  was  a  man  to  ride  poft  fifty 
(houfand  years  hs  would  not  pafs  the  extent  of  one  pf 
its  leaves:  that  Mahomet  and  Ali  fliall  ferve  the  hap- 
py with  the  water  of  this  delicious  river,  mounted  on 
the  Pay  Duldul,  an  animal  that  has  the  head  of  a  wo- 
man, the  foot  of  a  ftag^  and  the  hinder  part  of  a  tyger: 
that  they  will  be  attended  by  innumerable  companies 
of  fair  ceieftial  beauties,  with  large  black  eyes,  created 
on  purpofe  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  eleft.  They  alfo 
maintain,  that  they  fhall  enjoy  the  fice  ufe  of  thefe  vo- 
luptuous pleafures,  without  being  capable  of  finning, 
bccaufe  nothing  is  forbidden,  nor  fhall  they  there  ex- 
perience the  cfFefls  of  fatiety,  but  their  life,  and  health, 
and  vigour  will  be  everlaffing. 

If  they  be  aflx-ed  how  they  can  fuppofe,  that  in  para- 
dife  they  fliall  be  taken  up  with  mere  corporal  enjoy- 
ments, which  peiifh  in  the  pofi"efIion,  they  boldly  re- 
ply. That  thefe  are  not  formed  to  fupply  any  necefli- 
ties  of  nature,  but  for  pleafure ;  and  that  all  the  delights 
we  tafle  in  this  life,  we  fhall  enjoy  in  a  much  higher 
degree  in  paradife  ;  for  this  world,  fay  they,  is  but  a 
type  of  that,    and  all   that  we  fee  came  from  thence, 
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though  they  are  extremely  degenerated  from  their  ex- 
cellent original.  If  it  be  objefted,  that  if  we  eat  and 
drink  in  heaven,  we  muft  be  fubjeft  to  the  neceffities 
and  defilements  which  follow  eating  and  drinking,  they 
anfwer,  that  the  delicious  food  of  paradife  (hall  evapo- 
rate in  a  perfumed  fweat  through  the  pores ;  and  that 
though  they  fay  the  Perfian  women  fhall  be  excluded 
paradife,  they  only  mean  that  they  (hall  not  inhabit  the 
fame  paradife  a?  the  men  ;  but  in  another  place  will 
enjov  equal  delights. 

There  are,  however,  fome  Perfian  doflors,  who  con- 
fidcr  ?1I  the  promifes  and  threatenings  in  the  Koran  in 
a  fpiritual  and  allegorical  fenfe,  and  fay,  that  thefe 
things  are  thus  delivered  only  to  accommodate  ihem  to 
the  grofs  ideas  of  the  people  ;  but  that  the  happinefs  of 
paradife  really  confifls  in  being  employed  about  ob- 
jefts  proper  for  the  foul,  as  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
fciences,  and  the  fubiime  operations  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  and  that  the  body  (hall  have  pleafures  fuitable  to 
its  nature,  and  enjoy  all  the  delights  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable ;  but  not,  as  herr  upon  earth,  by  meat  and  drink, 
and  fenfual  indulgencies :  that  hell  (liall  confilt  in  re- 
gret and  defpair  for  the  lofs  of  paradife,  while  the  body 
will  be  affhifted  with  the  moft  excruciating  torments, 
but  after  what  manner  they  do  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. 

The  Perfians  fometinnes  exalt  Ali  above  Mahomet 
himfelf ;  they  even  pretend  that  Ali  is  not  dead,  hut 
taken  up  into  heaven,  whence  he  (Jiall  return  and  fill 
the  world  with  his  doftrine.  They  never  fpeak  without 
the  utmoft  deteftatioa  of  Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Ofman. 

They  diftinguifh  uncleannefs  into  two  kinds,  one  of 
which  they  eflcem  finful  from  its  being  abfolutely  for- 
bidden by  their  law,  as  to  drink  wine  and  ftrong  drink, 
to  eat  pork,  &c.  while  the  other  only  communicates  a 
defilement  that  renders  a  perfon  unfit  to  perform  cer- 
tain afts  of  religion,  as  to  pray  to  God,  or  read  the 
Koran,  while  he  continues  in  this  flate  of  uncleannefs. 
They  not  only  pretend  that  it  is  unlawful  to  drink  wine, 
but  that  every  thing  is  defiled  in  which  wine  has  been 
put,  or  on  which  a  drop  of  it  has  fallen ;  nor  is  it  law- 
ful for  them  to  be  in  a  room  where  wine  is  kept.  But 
though  the  drinking  of  wine  be  forbidden  by  their  law, 
and   their  commentators    are  very  fevere    in   their  cen- 


grov.'s  dark  and  at  bed-time  may  alfo  be  faid  together ; 
and  if  they  are  prevented  faying  their  prayers  at  the  ap- 
pointed times  by  any  pre(rmg  occafion,  they  may  after- 
wards fay  them  as  foon  as  they  have  an  opportunity. 
Thefe  fet  hours  of  prayer  give  the  Perfians  an  oppoi- 
tuiiity  of  retiring  from  company  whenever  they  think 
fit,  without  being  thought  guilty  of  rudenefs  ;  for  no- 
body is  ever  importuned  to  (lay,  when  he  declares  that 
he  is  going  to  his  devotions. 

The  mullahs,  and  thofe  who  have  more  religion  than 
their  neighbours,  keep  exaftly  to  the  five  dated  hours  of 
prayer,  and  never  deviate  from  them  but  in  cafes  of  the 
extremeft  necc/Tity.         \ 

In  mod  Mahometan  countries  the  times  of  prayer  are 
proclaimed  by  the  officers  of  the  mofques  from  their 
(leepies  ;  but  in  Perlia  thofe  officers  declare  the  time  of- 
prayer  from  the  top  of  the  mofques.  Upon  commoa 
d.iys  no  more  than  one  or  two  of  thefe  ci  vers  are  euv 
ployed  ;  but  upon  feftivals  there  are  fometimes  ten  or  3 
dozen  of  them,  particularly  on  Fridays,  their  fabbath  ; 
and  it  can  fcarcely  be  conceived  how  far  their  voices 
are  heard.  They  begin  with  thefe  words,  "  O  God, 
"  mod  great !"  which  they  repeat  four  times,  turning 
to  the  four  winds  -,  then  they  add,  "  The  tellimony  we 
"  render  to  God  is,  that  there  is  no  other  God  but 
"  God.  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,  and  Ali  his  fi  lend." 
This  they  alfo  repeat  four  times  as  above,  and  then  fay, 
"  Arife,  and  pray,  perform  that  mod  excellent  duty 
"  which  Mahomet  and  Ali,  the  mod  perfect  of  created 
"  beings,  have  commanded."  If  it  be  at  midnight, 
which  is  one  of  their  times  for  offering  up  prayers  of 
fupererogation,  or  in  the  morning,  they  add,  "  Awake 
"  out  of  your  (leep  ;"  and  having  repeated  the  words, 
"  O  God  mod  great !"  four  times,  Jing  fome  verfes  of 
the  Koran,  and  then  conclude  with  "  Omar  be  ac- 
"  curfed."  When  the  people  hear  thefe  criers,  they 
arife  up  and  go  to  prayers  in  their  houfes,  or  wherever 
they  think  fit. 

In  performing  their  devotions  they  have  fcveral  cere- 
monies, which  mud  not  be  omitted ;  firft  they  pxn  ofi" 
their  flippers,  and  all  their  ornaments  :  even  rheir  tur- 
ban mulV  have  neither  gold,  nor  filver,  nor  embroider)', 
and  therefore  they  ulually  put  on  a  white  calllcoe  turban. 
They    take    particular   care   to  wear  at    fuch   times   no 


fures  of  thofe  who  ufe  this  indulgence,  many  of  the  Per-  |  flcins  or    furs  belonging   to  any  bead  prohibited   to    he 
fians,    particularly  in  the  army,  drink  it  pretty  freely,  |  eaten  by  their  law ;    and  always  wafti  their  face,    feer,^ 
and  alfo' intoxicate  themfelves    with    fplrituous   liquors.!       '    '       '        "" 
AVhen  they  are  afked  by  a  Chridian   how  they  difpenfe  i 


with  this  precept,  they  anfwer,  "  In  the  fame  manner 
"  as  you  difpenfe  with  drunkennefs,  adultery,  and  for- 
"  nicaiion,  which  are  no  lefs  forbidden  to  Chridians, 
"  and  yet  many  among  you  glory  in  their  excelTive  drink- 
"  ing,  and  in  their  debauching  women." 

The  bigotted  Perfians  lay  a  greater  drcfs  upon  the 
ceremonial  part  of  their  law,  than  on  the  moral ;  for 
their  wadiings  and  purifications  mud  be  obferved,  what- 
ever elfe  they  omit.  They  have  the  maxim  of  their 
prophet  frequently  in  their  mouths,  that  "  religion  is 
"  founded  in  purity,  and  half  of  it  confids  in  a  man's 
"  keeping  himfelf  undcfiled."  Their  prayers  are  vain 
and  criminal  when  offered  up  with  unwa(hed  hands, 
and  it  is  the  highed  prophanation  to  touch  the  Koran 
in  fuch  a  date.  There  are  indeed  fuch  a  variety  of  de- 
filements, that  though  they  are  obliged  to  pray  five 
times  a  day,  it  is  almod  impofTible  to  prevent  their  being 
polluted  between  one  prayer  and  another. 

As  the  Perfians  reckon  their  day  from  twelve  at  noon 
to  twelve  the  next  day,  the  fird  hour  of  prayer  is  cx- 
aflly  when  the  fun  is  in  the  meridian.  The  fecond  is 
in  the  evening ;  the  third  when  it  is  fo  dark  that  one 
cannot  didinguiflr  colours  ;  the  fourth  is  to  be  made  on 
lying  down  to  deep,  and  the  fifth  in  the  morning,  and 
may  be  performed  at  any  time  between  the  difappearing 
ofthe.dars  and  noon.  All  thef?  prayers  would  be  an 
iiifupportable  burden,  confidering  the  purifications  and 
other  preparations  required  before  they  begin  their  de- 
votions, were  they  not  indulged  in  fome  particulars : 
for  indancc,  they  are  allowed  to  offer  up  two  fets  of 
payers  at  the  fame  time;  for  though  that  in  the  morn- 
iigis  performed  fingly,  thofe  for  noon  and  the  evening 
«ay  be  olTired  together ;  and  thofe  to  be  faid  when  it 


and  hands.  Every  perfon  has  a  litile  carpet,  about  five 
or  fix  feet  long,  and  three  bioad  ;  in  this  are  wrapped  the 
things  they  ule  at  their  devotions,  as  the  Koran,  which 
is  kept  in  a  little  bag  by  itfelf,  an  earthen  didi,  their 
beads,  a  pocket-glafs,  and  fuinetimes  a  few  tattered  re- 
lics. Thtfe  they  take  out,  and  having  fpread  the  lit- 
tle carpet  before  they  begin  their  prayers,  they  fit  upon 
their  heels,  and  range  thc(e  little  tiiakets  in  order.  They 
then  take  the  comb  and  glaf?,  and  comb  their  beards ; 
take  off  their  purfe,  their  fieals  and  rings,  their  fabre 
and  knife,  that  they  may  prelent  themfelves  before  God 
in  the  mod  humble  manner.  Then  turning  their  faces 
towards  Mecca,  they  begin  their  prayers  ; ,  at  certain 
parts  of  which  they  dand,  then  kneel,  and  then  pro- 
diating  themfelves  on  the  earth,  fet  their  foreheads  on  a 
bit  of  clay  of  about  the  fize  of  a  erov.n-piece. 

On  thefe  occafions  they  count  their  beads  on  a  flr'ng, 
as  is  the  cudom  of  fome  Chridians,  who  doubtlels  learnt 
it  of  them,  as  they  did  of  the  neighbouring  pagan  na- 
tions. Though  they  pray  fo  often,  their  prayers  are  pretty 
long,  and  they  feem  to  perform  their  devotions  witK 
inconceivable  reverence  and  attention  ;  nothing  can  di- 
vert them  from  what  they  are  about  ;  their  eyes  remaia 
fixed,  and  every  gcdure  is  exceeding  jud  and  fuitable  to 
the  occafion ;  and  in  diort,  they  perform  this  duty  with 
greater  reveretice  and  attention  than  mod  Chridians.  It 
will  not  be  improper  here  to  add  the  obfervation  of  Mr. 
Ihinway,  "  Though  the  Perfians,  fays  he,  a're  become 
"  extremely  immoral,  yet  they  give  one  proof  of  reli- 
"  gion  vadly  fuperior  to  the  Chridians:  for  I  never 
"  could  obferve  that  they  tricntioncd  the  name  of  the 
"  Supreme  Being,  except  upon  fcicmn  occafioas,  or  at 
"  lead  in  a  refpcflful  manner." 

Prayers  for  the  dead  are  recommended,  but  not  en- 
joined   bv  the  Perfian  religion.      They  thiijk   it  an  aff 
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of  piety  to  commemorate  at  certain  times  their  deceafed 
friends,  and  feme  of  them  are  of  opinion,  that  God 
will  increafe  the  happinefs,  or  leffsn  the  mifery  of  de- 
parted fouls,  in  compliance  with  the  earneft  intreatics  of 
their  furviving  friends.  None  of  them,  however,  pray 
to  their  faints,  or  even  to  Mahomet  or  All,  to  intercede 
for  them  ;  for  they  do  not  believe  that  they  even  know 
what  is  done  upon  earth,  but  as  God  is  pleafed  to  re- 
veal it  to  them. 

In  all  their  religious  books  and  difcourfcs  charity  is 
warmly  recommended,  without  which  their  prayers  are 
held  to  be  vain  and  inefFedual.  They  dif^ofe  of  their 
alms  chiefly  in  public  buildings,  as  in  ereding  caravan- 
feras,  bridges,  cauleways,  cilterns,  receptacles  of  wa- 
ter, mofques,  colleges,  and  bagnios. 

The  alms  particularly  afcertained  are  a  kind  of  tythes 
of  cattle,  coni,  money,  and  merchandize,  only  taken 
out  of  the  neat  profits  after  all  rent  and  charges  are 
dedufted,  and  thefe  are  not  given  to  the  prieft,  but,  like 
their  aiSts  of  charity,  are  applied  to  different  purpofcs ; 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Mahometan  faquirs, 
or  begging  priefls,  to  redeeming  flaves  feverely  treated 
by  their  matters,  to  the  relief  of  infolvent  debtors,  and 
of  ftrangers  in  diftrefs.  The  rell  are  employed  in  public 
buildings,  in  eredting  mofques,  caravanferas,  &c. 

They  have  no  fet  time  for  circumcifing  their  chil- 
dren :  fome  maintain  that  it  ought  to  be  at  thirteen 
years  of  age,  becaufe  Ifhmael  was  circumcifed  at  that 
age;  but  they  generally  adminifter  it  when  the  child  is 
four  or  five  years  old,  on  account  of  its  being  lefs  pain- 
ful and  hazardous  than  when  they  are  older.  Some  bar- 
ber performs  the  operation,  and  applies  flyptics  and  af- 
tringents  to  flop  the  bleeding.  'I'hey  obfcrve  neither 
any  particular  day  nor  hour  for  performing  this  cere- 
mony, but  do  it  when  and  where  they  pleafe.  How- 
ever, on  the  circumcifion  of  a  great  man's  fon,  a  mul- 
lah comes  to  his  houfe,  and  reads  in  the  Koran  during 
the  operation  ;  but  they  have  no  office  on  purpofe  for  it. 
The  reft  of  the  day  is  fpent  in  rejoicings. 

The  Perfians  have  feveral  faffs,  the  moft  remark- 
able of  which  is  that  named  Ramezan,  from  the  name  of 
the  month  in  which  it  is  held,  and  which  lafls  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  it.  When  this  moon  firft  ap- 
pears, it  is  proclaimed  by  the  holy  criers  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  terraces  of  their  mofques,  as  a  furprizing 
piece  of  news,  and  this  publication  is  accompanied  with 
their  finging  hymns  on  the  occafion  ;  the  people  anfwer 
in  joyful  cries,  and  illuminate  the  ftieets;  while  the 
horns  found  from  the  terraces  of  the  bagnios,  to  give 
notice  that  the  baths  are  ready  ;  for  all  their  acls  of  de- 
votion begin  with  wafhing  themfelves.  Every  one  is  ob- 
liged to  fafl  during  the  month  of  Ramezan,  from  break 
of  day  till'fun-fet,  during  which  time  they  are  not  even 
allowed  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing,  or  to  wafli  their 
mouths,  or  even  their  faces,  left  it  fliould  be  any  refrefh- 
ment ;  and  fome  even  make  a  fcruple  of  fwallowing  their 
fpittle,  or  opening  their  mouths  to  let  in  the  air.  All 
amorous  commerce  is  prohibited  even  in  words  and 
looks.  At  fun-fet,  when  they  are  allowed  to  eat,  this 
is  proclaimed  from  the  mofques  ;  then  the  people  having 
performed  their  purifications,  and  laid  a  fhort  prayer, 
begin  to  eat  fome  light  food,  as  fruit  and  fweetmeats, 
and  fome  time  after  go  to  fuppsr,  in  which  they  fpend 
more  time  than  ufual  ;  for  they  eat  very  flowly  to  pre- 
vent any  ill  confequence  from  a  full  meal  after  I'o  long  a 
fafl.  Thofe  who  live  by  their  labour  generally  make  a 
meal  about  two  hours  before  day  ;  and  then  lie  down  to 
fleep.  Thofe  of  difVolute  morals  feaft  all  night,  and 
fleep  the  greatefl  part  of  the  day  ;  fo  that  in  many  places 
the  Ramezan  rather  refembles  a  fcflival  than  a  faft.  with 
this  only  difFtrence,  that  like  the  debauchees  in  this  part 
of  the  v/orld,  they  turn  day  into  night.  Thofe  who 
live  regularly  rife  in  the  morning  to  go  to  bathe,  in  or- 
der to  purify  themfelves  from  all  pollution,  and  both  their 
habits,  their  countenances,  and  difcourfes  are  fuitable  to 
the  occalicn.  Great  part  of  the  day  is  fpent  in  retire- 
ment, praying,  reading  the  Khoran,  and  other  books  of 
devotion;  and  though  they  do  not  fcruple  to  tranfad 
bufinefs,  they  are  more  cautious  ofconverfing  with  peo- 
ple of  a  different  religion,  left  they  fhould  be  defiled, 
and  rendered  unfit  for  their  devotions.  In  the  day-time 
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fewer  people  are  to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets  than  in  the 
other  months;  but  in  the  evening  crowds  of  people  ap- 
pear in  the  markets  and  other  places  of  retort:  hence 
it  is  fometimes  called  the  feaft  of  candles,  from  the  mul- 
titude of  lights  fet  up  in  all  parts. 

The  Perfians  are  alio  required  once  in  their  lives  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  place  of  Mahomet's 
birth,  where  is  a  little  chapel,  called  the  houfe  of  God, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  built  by  Abraham,  and 
to  which  all  the  Mahometans  pay  an  extraordinary  vene- 
ration. Of  this  chapel  we  fhall  give  a  particular  de- 
fcription  when  we  come  to  Arabia, 

The  principal  religious  feftivals  of  the  Perfians  arc 
thofe  in  commemoration  of  Abraham's  facrificing  his  fon, 
and  that  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  two  Imans,  Hoflein 
and  Haflein.  Thofe  who  keep  the  feaft  of  the  facrifice 
rife  early  in  the  morning,  and  ride  out  of  the  city  at 
break  of  day,  in  order  to  facrifice  a  {beep  or  goat,  after 
which  they  caufe  feveral  to  be  killed  in  their  own  houfes, 
and  diftribute  them  among  the  poor.  In  every  great 
town  there  is  alfoa  general  facrifice  of  a  camel,  at  which, 
it  is  faid,  the  king  himfelf  afTifts,  when  at  Ifpahan. 
This  fcftival  is  performed  in  the  following  manner. 

On  the  firft  day  of  the  month  Zilhah,  one  of  the  king's 
camels  is  delivered  to  the  people,  who,  having  drefled 
him  up  with  garlands  and  ribbons,  lead  him  through  the 
city,  preceded  by  trumpets  and  other  mufic.  This  is 
done  every  day  till  the  tenth,  the  people  all  the  while 
following  the  beaft  in  crowds,  with  loud  acclamations ; 
and  he  is  even  brought  into  the  houfes  of  all  the  great 
men,  that  the  women  of  their  harrams  may  fee  him  un- 
perceived,  while  the  mob  who  attend  the  proceiTion  re- 
ceive money  or  good  cheer  at  every  houfe. 

The  day  of  facrifice  being  arrived,  the  camel  is  led  to 
a  field  near  the  city,  to  which  the  king  fometimes  comes 
in  his  cap  of  ftate,  attended  by  all  his  courtiers,  whofe 
turbans  are  adorned  with  precious  ftones,  and  who  are 
attended  with  a  magnificent  retinue.  They  then  make 
the  camel  lie  down  on  his  belly,  with  his  head  towards 
Mecca,  feveral  men  holding  him  with  ropes  to  prevent 
his  ftirring ;  and  being  furrounded  by  the  king  and  the 
officers  of  his  court  on  one  fide,  and  the  priefts  on  the 
other,  who  offer  up  certain  prayers  on  the  occafion,  the 
beaft  is  ftruck  on  the  left  Ihoulder  with  a  lance,  and 
immediately  after  his  head  is  cut  ofF  and  prefented  to 
the  king  :  the  body  and  the  four  quarters  are  given  to 
the  five  great  wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided,  and 
the  people  carry  them  away  in  triumph  amidft  longs  and 
rejoicings.  A  certain  family  in  every  ward  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  keeping  the  facred  flefh,  and  the  chiefs  of 
thele  families  make  an  entertainment  for  thofe  who 
affifted  at  the  facrifice,  they  being  furnifhed  with  provi- 
fions  for  that  purpofe  by  the  wealthy  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  whom  in  return  they  fend  little  morfels  of 
the  camel  facrificed  the  preceding  year;  for  the  quar- 
ters of  the  camel  are  always  falted,  and  kept  till  ano- 
ther camel  is  flain.  Thofe  who  get  the  leaft  piece 
to  eat,  imagine  that  it  is  accompanied  with  every 
blefling. 

The  next  great  feftival,  which,  in  many  refpe£ls,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  faft,  is  in  memory  of  the  death,  or 
martyrdom,  as  they  term  it,  of  their  patriarch  Hoffein, 
who  was  flain  in  a  battle  with  the  califf"  of  Damafcus, 
who  contended  with  him  for  the  empire,  in  the  fixty- 
firft  year  of  the  Hegira.  They  fay,  that  after  he  had 
loft  the  battle,  he  retreated  with  his  broken  troops  into 
a  defart  near  Babylon  j  but,  when  he  had  been  purfued 
fourteen  days,  was  o/ertaken  by  his  enemies,  and  died 
bravely  fighting  and  covered  with  wounds. 

This  feftival  continues  ten  days,  during  which  no 
trumpets  or  mufical  iiiftruments  are  founded,  and  thofe 
whoobferve  it  ftri(5t!y  neither  (have  nor  go  to  the  bagnio. 
At  this  time  they  never  begin  a  journey,  nor  even  un- 
dertake any  important  affair.  Many  of  them  rend  their 
cloaths,  paint  their  fkins  black,  and  appear  with  for- 
rowful  countenances.  The  ftreets  from  morning  till 
ni^ht  are  filled  with  people,  fome  almoft  naked,  others 
ftdlned  with  blood,  and  others  in  armour  with  naked 
fwords  in  their  hands  :  fome  feem  faint  and  ready  to 
perifli,  and,  v/ith  all  the  figns  of  anguifh  and  defpair, 
cry  out  as  loud  as  pofTible,  Hofiein !  HafTein  !  This 
P  p  p  HafTein 
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HafTjin  v.'rs  the  tIJeft  brother  of  HoiTcin,  who  was  flain 
ill  the  fiime  war.  What  the  people  endeavour  chiefly  to 
exprcfs  is  the  heat  and  thirlt  with  which  HoiLin  was 
afflicted  in  the  defart,  which,  they  fay,  was  fo  great,  that 
his  tongue  hung  out  of  his  moutii.  If  they  meet  cither 
a  Pagan  or  a  Chriftiaii  they  cry,  Curled  be  Omar;  to 
which  the  other,  if  they  would  not  be  infulted,  muft 
leply  by  repeating  the  fame  v/ords.  During  the  ten  dayb 
of  mourning  there  are  altars  at  the  corner  of  every  flrect, 
and  a  place  incloled  and  hung  round  with  fhi^-lds,  fire- 
arms, colours,  ftandardf,  drums,  trumpets,  and  all 
kinds  of  war-like  inltruments.  In  the  night-time  the 
Itrcets  are  illuminated,  ar.d  their  dodlors  preach  to  the 
people  on  the  fubject  of  the  feflival,  inflaming  their 
rage  againft  the  enemies  of  their  laint.  It  is  impofiibk 
to  conceive  the  grief  and  anguilh  exprefled  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions ;  they  beat  an  J  utter  lamentations,  as  if  under 
the  dccpcft  aifliclion.  On  the  fii(t:  days  of  the  i'ealt 
their  preachers  entertain  them  with  an  account  of  the 
birth  of  Hoflein,  in  which  they  relate  a  thoufand  fabu- 
lous circumflances.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  feafl  they 
expatiate  on  Iloflein's  refignation,  in  voluntarily  devo- 
ting himftlf  to  death.  They  pretend  that  four  thoufand 
angels  in  vain  offered  him  their  affiftance  ;  and  that  one. 
in  particular,  in  the  foim  of  an  hermit,  brought  him  a 
cup  of  water  when  he  was  ready  to  expire  with  thirfl;  ; 
but  Ho/llii),  refufing  to  aceept  it,  told  him,  if  he  pleafed 
he  could  command  a  br<  ok  of  water  to  iil'ue  out  of  tlie 
earth  ;  and  then  touching  the  ground  with  his  finger, 
theie  fptung  up  a  large  fountain;  but  decl.iring,  that 
it  was  decreed  he  fliould  die  under  his  misfortunes,  he; 
never  attempted  to  quench  his  thirft.  The  fermon  be- 
ing over,  the  people  lenevv  their  cries  of  Hoficin,  Haf- 
fem,  till  being  fpcnt  with  this  exercife,  they  return 
home  and  fea(f.  Daring  this  feftival  the  Periians  are 
extremely  charitable,  ajid  think  it  a  crime  to  rcfufe 
alms  to  the  poor.  Before  the  houfcs  of  the  great  thuid 
vcflels  of  ice  and  water,  that  none  ma)  fuffer  by  thirft  ; 
and  the  king  daily  entcrlains  st  leaft  four  thoufand  peo- 
ple, who  attend  the  proceflion.  A  number  of  machines 
and  pageants  are  carried  at  this  fcaft ;  and  among  the 
reft  open  chariots  and  biers,  in  which  are  the  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  mangled  bodies  of  Hcflein  and  his  friends. 
This  fcftival  feems  folely  intended  to  keep  up,  from 
political  views,  an  inveterate  hatrtd  againfl  the  Turks, 
whom  they  efteem  their  natural  and  moll  formidable 
enemies. 

As  the  religion  of  the  Perfians  leads  them  to  conceive 
the  nioft  wild  and  extravagant  ideas  of  the  agency  of  in- 
vifible  beings,  thefe  have  an  influence  on  their  conduct 
ill  private  lite,  and  the  mofi  aniaziiig  fuperftition  tinc- 
tures all  their  a£tions  ;  and,  by  ftrongly  influencing  their 
hopes  and  fears,  freejucntly  prevents  their  taking  thofe 
rational  meafures  which  alone  can  enable  them  to  efcape 
the  misfortunes  they  dread.  Hence,  inftead  of  having 
recourfe  to  the  diiitates  of  reafon,  and  the  meafures  in- 
fpired  by  prudence,  they  have  recourfe  to  charms  and 
amulets,  formed  of  injlriptions  on  paper,  and  lomctimcs 
on  precious  Hones  ;  thus  certain  pallages  of  the  Koran, 
worn  in  a  little  bag  about  the  neck,  are  efteemed  a  fo- 
vercign  remedy  againft  difeafcs  and  inchantinents. 
Sneezing  is  held  a  moft  happy  omen,  efpecially  when 
often  repeated  ;  the  hands  with  the  fingers  interchanged, 
and  fome  particular  poftures  of  the  body,  are  efteemed 
full  of  magic  power ;  am!,  if  ufed  mahciouflyj  of  dan- 
gerous confequence.  Mr.  Hanway  mentions  an  <fficer 
whom  he  travelled  with,  and  that  was  going  to  the 
fliah  to  anfwer  for  his  condu(5l,  who  cndeaioured  to  learn 
by  heart  a  prayer  compofcd  by  Hoflein,  which,  if  re- 
peated right  in  the  prcfcnce  of  the  king,  he  imagined 
would  divert  his  wrath  ;  but  if  falfly,  incrcafe  it.  This 
ofliter  had  another  fpell  which  he  propofcd  to  ufe;  this 
was  the  repetition  of  ten  particular  letters  in  the  alpha- 
bet, as  he  entered  the  roy.d  tent,  clofing  a  finger  at  each, 
raid  keeping  the  firft  r'afped  till  he  came  b  J'ore  the  throne, 
wli^n  he  was  fiiJi'en!y  to  open  his  hands,  and  by  the 
difcharge  of  this  in.igic  artillery,  to  fubdue  the  king's 
wrath.  As  ihcjniiu^s  of  the  Perfians  are  tainted  with 
En  extravagant  rondntfs  for  the  marvellous,  they  imagine 
that  the  meteors,  which  rcfemble  f..Iling  ftars,  and  are 
vul^jaily  called  fo,  arc  the  blows  of  aiij^els  on  the  head?  I 


of  the  devils  who  would  pry  into  the  fecrets  of  para- 
dife.  Cats  ar£  held  in  great  cftcem,  but  dogs  in  abomi- 
nation :  fo  that  though  they  ufc  them  fometimes  at  their 
divcrfions,  they  are  never  permitted  to  come  into  any 
room.  The  Turks  are  not  much  behind  them  jn  this 
folly  :  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Abas  the  Grand  Sigiiior 
fent  to  that  prince  to  defire,  that  as  none  but  their  pro- 
phet and  nis  children  had  been  dielled  in  green,  none 
of  his  lubje(Sls  might  be  permitted  to  wear  that  colour, 
efpecially  in  ftockings.  To  this  Shah  Abas,  who  was 
a  man  of  undcrftanding,  made  anfwer,  that  if  the  Grand 
Signior  would  prevent  the  dogs  pifiing  on  the  grafs  ia 
Turky,  he  would  comply  with  the  requeit. 


SECT.      XI. 

Of  the  Rdigions  loLraUd  in  Fcrfia ;  particularly  cf  the 
Gebtrs,  or  Gaurs  ;  with  an  Account  of  an  extraordinary 
Phcenomenon  called  the  iverlajling  Fire. 

UNDER  Indoftan  we  have  given  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  Parlees  of  India,  who  were  once 
driven  from  Perfia,  and  are  of  the  fame  religion  as  the 
Gtbeis,  or  Gaurs,  only  difFering  in  fome  points  of 
fmallcr  moment.  They  are  both  defcended  from  the 
antient  Perfians,  and  both  are  of  the  religion  of  the  an- 
ticr.t  Magi,  the  followers  of  Zoroafter;  both  confider 
light  as  the  moft  perfeeff  fymbol  of  tiue  wildom  and 
iiuclledlual  endowment,  and  darknefs  the  reprefcntaiioa 
of  ignorance,  vice,  and  every  thing  hurtful  and  deftruc- 
live;  boih  abhor  the  worlhip  of  iiiols,  and  adore  God 
undei;  tlie  form  of  fire,  confidering  the  brightnefs,  ac- 
tivity, purity,  and  incorruptibility  of  that  element,  as 
bearing  the  moft  perfect  refcmbknce  of  the  nature  and 
ptrfeclions  Of  God  ;  and  therefore  fliew  a  particular  ve- 
neration to  the  fun,  as  the  nobleft  reprefentative  of  the 
all-wife  and  all-perfect  Creator.  The  Parfees  of  India, 
however,  cenfure  their  brethren  of  Perfia  for  corrupting 
the  antient  doflriiie,  and  introducing  an  evil  piinciple 
into  the  government  of  the  world.  This  many  authors 
reprefent  as  the  antient  doflrine  ;  fome  afiert,  that  the 
followers  of  Zoroafter  held  a  co-ctcrnity  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples, which  they  termed  Oroozin  and  Harriman, 
which  the  Greeks  called  Orofmades  and  Arimanius; 
while  otheis  fay,  that,  according  to  the  Pcrfian  mytho- 
logy, Oroozm  firft  fubfifted  alone  ;  that  by  him  both 
the  light  and  darknefs  were  created  ;  and  that  Harriman 
was  created,  or  rather  arofe  from  darknefs  :  that  good 
and  evil  being  thus  mixed  together,  they  would  continue 
till  the  end  of  all  things,  when  each  Ihould  be  Icparated 
and  reduced  to  its  own  fphere. 

But  what  is  moft  remarkable  with  refpe£l  to  thefe 
people,  is  commonly  called  the  everlafting  fire,  a  phse- 
nomenon  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  about  ten  Eng- 
lifh  miles  from  Baku,  a  city  fituated  in  the  north  of 
Perfia,  by  an  excellent  haven  of  the  Cafpian  fca.  7"his 
object  ot  their  devotion  is  on  a  dry  rccky-foil,  where 
there  are  feveial  antient  temples  built  with  ftonc,  fup- 
pofcd  to  have  been  all  dedicated  to  fire,  moft  of  them 
arched,  and  only  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high  ;  among 
which  is  a  temple,  in  which  the  Gebers  ftill  prefervc 
the  facred  flame,  which  they  pretend  has  continued  burn- 
ing ever  fince  the  flood  ;  and  they  believe  it  will  laft  till 
the  end  of  the  world.  It  rifcs  from  the  end  of  a  large 
hollow  cane,  which  is  ftuck  in  the  ground,  in  a  blue 
llame,  in  colour  and  gentlenefs  not  unlike  a  lamp  that 
burns  with  fpirits,  but  fecmingly  more  pure.  Here  are 
generally  forty  or  fifty  poe'>r  devotees,  who  co.me  hither 
in  pilgrimage. 

At  a  finall  diftancc  from  this  temple  is  a  cleft  of  a  rock, 
in  which  is  an  horizontal  gap  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
near  fix  long,  and  about  three  broad,  from  which  rifes 
a  conftant  flame,  of  the  colour  and  nature  of  that  jull 
dcfcribcd.  In  c?lm  weather  it  burns  low,  but  when  the 
wind  blows,  it  fometimes  riles  eight  feet  high  ;  and'yet 
the  flame  cannot  be  perceived  to  make  any  ifnpreflion  on 
the  rock.  The  Gebers  here  alio  pay  their  adorations, 
and  fiiy,  that  if  thtfe  Jires  are  ftofpeJ  in  one  pluce,  they 
will  rife  in  anoihtr. 

What 
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What  appears  ftill  more  extraordinary,  there  is  un- 
doubted proof  that  thffe  fires  conltantly  burn  without 
any  fupply  being  added  by  the  people  to  feed  the  flame  , 
for  Mr.  Hanway  obferves,  that  for  above  two  miles 
round  this  place,  the  earth  has  this  furprizing  property, 
that  h)'  taking  up  two  or  three  inches  from  ihi  furface, 
and  applying  a  live  coal,  the  part  fo  uncovered  takes 
fire  almoit  before  the  coal  touches  the  earth  :  the  flames 
heat  the  earth  without  confuming  it,  or  ati'ecling  what 
is  near  it.  Yet  this  earth  carried  to  another  place  does 
not  produce  the  fame  efFeft.  If  a  cane,  or  even  a  pa- 
per tube  be  fet  about  two  inches  in  the  ground,  and 
clofed  with  earth  below,  on  touching  the  top  of  it  with 
a  live  coal,  and  blowing  upon  it,  a  flame  inllantiy  iflues, 
without  injuring  cither  the  cane  or  the  paper,  provided 
the  edges  be  covered  with  clay.  This  method  they 
ufc  f;r  light  in  their  houfes,  which  have  only  the  earth 
for  their  floor  ;  three  or  four  of  thcfe  lighted  canes  will 
boil  a  pot,  and  thus  they  drefs  their  provifions.  The 
flame  may  be  extinguiflied  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  fpirits  of  wine.  The  ground  is  dry  and  ftony,  and 
the  more  ftony  any  particular  part  is,  the  ftrongcr  and 
clearer  is  the  flame;  it  has  a  fulphureous  fmcll,  like 
naptha  ;  but  it  is  not  very  oftenfive. 

By  means  of  this  phrenomenon,  lime  is  burnt  to  great 
perfeiStion,  the  flame  communicating  itfelf  to  any  dif- 
tance,  where  the  earth  is  uncovered.  The  ftones  muft 
be  laid  one  upon  another,  and  in  three  days  time  the 
lime  is  completed.  Near  this  place  are  found  fprings  of 
jiaptha,  and  brimftone  is  dug  up. 

Since  th.e  greatcft  part  of  the  Gebers  were  driven  out 
of  Perfia  by  Shah  Abas,  there  have  been  few  of  them 
who  have  openly  profefled  their  leligion  in  that  k.'ng- 
dom  ;  there  is,  however,  a  village  near  Ifpahan  inha- 
bited by  th'.m,  from  whence  it  receives  the  name  of 
Guebarabad. 

There  is  alfo  a  fefl  in  Perfia  named  Souftees,  who, 
though  they  outwardly  conform,  for  the  fake  of  peace, 
to  the  Mahometan  religion,  have  a  fyftem  of  doiStrines, 
that  contain  the  pureff  mylticil'm,  which  contradicting 
no  religion,  can  put  on  the  forms  of  all.  Their  prin- 
cipal aim  is  to  form  within  themfelves  e  mental  elyfium 
by  an  extindion  of  all  the  paflions  in  facrifice  to  God. 
In  this  ftate  of  quietifni  they  fay  they  feel  a  certain  plea- 
fure,  like  that  felt  by  the  body,  when,  after  its  being 
over-heated,  it  is  cooled  by  a  refrefhing  breeze.  They 
recommend  three  points  to  be  obferved  in  the  conduit  of 
fecial  life  ;  thefe  are  a  grateful  return  to  friendfhip,  and 
for  benefits  received  ;  to  win  all  hearts  by  gencrofity,  and 
never  to  depart  from  fweetnefs  of  temper,  truth,  and 
Cdndour. 

There  are  alfo  another  people  in  Perfia,  whofe  reli- 
gion feems  compounded  of  Chriftianity,  Judaifm,  and 
Mahometifm.  Thefe  are  called  Chriftians  of  St.  John, 
and  fometimes  Sabean  Chriftians.  They  dwell  near 
the  Perfian  gulph,  where  there  are  faid  to  be  many 
thoufand  iamilies  of  them.  St.  John  Baptift  is  their 
great  faint,  and  it  is  faid  they  acknowledge  Chrift  in  no 
cither  light  than  as  a  prophet,  and  yet  pay  an  idolatrous 
worfliip  to  the  crofs.  They  are  faid  to  have  loft  their 
ancient  facred  books,  and  to  have  only  one  at  prefent, 
which  is  filled  with  JewiOi  and  Mahometan  legends, 
and  contains  their  doctrine  aiid  myfteries.- 

There  are  alfo  in  Perfia  a  number  of  the  Armenian 
and  (jeorgian  Chriftians  ;  but  the  latter  are  not  found  out 
of  Georgia,  the  ancient  Iberia. 


SECT.     XII. 

0/  ihe  GsK)inimiUt  cf  Pafia  ;  the  Authority  and  Titles  of  the 
Kir."  ;  the  cruel  TJfe  he  makes  of  his  unlimited  Pciver ;  the 
Treatment  of  the  Governors  of  Provinces,  and  cf  the  royal 
Infants.     Of  the  Ladies  of  the  Harram  and  the  Eunuchs. 

THE  Perfian  government  is  monarchical,  and  in  eve- 
ry branch  of  it  ftriclly  delpotic.  The  favour  of 
thi  prince,  and  of  thofe  on  whom  he  devolves  his 
auth'jrity,  is  eilential  to  the  fecurity  *f  the  gieat,  and 
particularly  of  foreign  m^-rchants  ;  and  this  may  be  beft 
piefcrved   by   proper  and  timely  prcfents,    by  a  good  ap- 
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pearance,  and  a  refolute  difcreet  fupport  of  their  owii 
dignity.  The  Perfians  are  not  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
juftice  and  humanity;  but  war  having  been  for  many 
years  their  only  ftudy,  and  a  fondncfs  for  outward  fhev/ 
their  predominant  paffion,  thefe  laws  are  little  regarded 
when  they  interfere  with  their  inclinations  ;  hence  it  is 
faid,  that  a  good  liorfe,  a  fiKcr-mounted  bridle,  and  a 
girl,  will  generally  induce  a  Perfian  to  violate  juftice, 
and  even  commit  actions  for  which  he  is  morally  certani 
of  death. 

The  ufuai  title  of  the  king  is  Shah,  or  Shaw,  as  it  is 
pronounced,  which  fignifies  the  difpofer  of  kingdoms, 
and  is  the  higheft  title  known  in  Afia  ;  it  being  equiva- 
lent to  that  "of  emperor  in  Europe.  They  alfo  add  to 
the  king's  titles  thofe  of  Sultan,  and  Khan  or  Cawn, 
which  is  the  title  of  the  Tartar  fovereigns.  His  arms, 
are  a  lion  couchant,  looking  at  the  fun  as  it  riles  over  his 
back. 

When  his  fubjetSls  addrefs  him  they  ftile  him  the 
fource  of  power,  majefty,  and  glory,  equal  to  the  fun, 
fubftitute  of  heaven,  the  head  of  the  inoft  exce.lcnt  re- 
ligion, prince  of  the  faithful,  the  father  of  victory,  the 
ftiadow  of  Almighty  God,  and  lord  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  world.  With  thefe  and  the  l.ke  tities  ah  petiti- 
ons to  the  Shah  abound  ;  but  when  they  fpeak  to  him 
they  ufually  ftile  him  the  lieutenant  of  God,  or  the  prince 
by  whom  God  difpenfes  his  grace  and  favour  to  men. 

This  prince  has  the  lives  and  eftates  of  his  lubjects 
intirely  at  his  difpofal  :  there  is  no  prince  in  the  world 
more  implicitly  obeyed,  even  though  his  orders  are  ever 
fo  unjuft,  or  given  when  he  is  fo  little  mafter  of  his 
reafon,  that  he  knows  not  what  he  fays  or  does.  No- 
thing can  fave  the  greateft  fubject,  if  lie  refolves  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  life  or  his  eftate  ;  for  neither  zeal  for 
his  perfon,  merit,  or  pall  fervices,  will  be  of  the  leaft 
avail:  if  he  be  in  a  humour  to  ruin  th  m,  to  put  out 
their  eyes,  or  to  inflidf  on  them  the  moft  cruel  death,  it 
is  done  by  a  word  of  his  mouth,  or  merely  by  a  lign,  and 
inftantly  executed  without  any  form  of  law  or  evidence  of 
guilt. 

The  Perfians  readily  obey  all  the  commands  of  their 
prince  without  referve;  fo  that  if  the  fon  be  command- 
ed to  be  his  father's  executioner,  or  the  father  the  fon's, 
it  muft  be  complied  with.  Yet  they  fay,  if  he  com- 
eiands  any  thing  contrary  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
religion,  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  obey  him.  Se- 
veral writers  mention  a  minifter  in  the  Perfian  court,' 
whom  the  king  commanded  to  drink  with  him  ;  but  he 
excufed  himfelf  by  faying,  he  had  been  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  could  not  drink  wine  without  violating  the 
laws  of  their  religion  :  to  which  the  king  replied,  "  1  hou- 
"  fands  have  gone  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  yet 
"  drink  wine  :  drink  therefore  when  thy  fovereign  com- 
"  mands  thee  ;"  but  the  minifter  ftill  refufing,  the 
king  not  only  abufed  him  in  the  groflTeft  manner,  but 
made  the  fervants  throw  the  wine  in  his  face,  and 
pour  it  by  force  into  his  mouth  ;  then  threatened  him 
with  immediate  death  ;  to  which  the  other  returned,  that 
he  had  a  ri;;ht  to  his  life,  but  not  to  his  religion,  and 
he  chofe  rather  to  die  than  drink.  The  king  then  dif- 
mifled  him  from  his  employments ;  but  he  was  foon  after 
leftored,  and  feemed  to  be  doubly  honoured  by  the  king, 
for  the  refolution  he  had  Ihewn,  in  refufing  to  violate  his 
confcicnce. 

Scarce  any  thing  appears  more  tyrannical  in  the  Per- 
fian government,  "than  the  cuftom  which  has  for  a  long 
time  prevailed,  of  executing  the  governors  of  provinces 
.and  great  officers  of  ftate,  without  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  m.aking  their  defence,  or  letting  them  know  the 
crime  laid  to  their  charge.  It  is  ufual  for  the  king  to  fencf 
every  governor  a  royal  veft,  and  as  thcfe  are  fent  by  per- 
fons  whom  the  court  intends  to  favour,  the  khan  or  go- 
vernor always  nukes  them  a  confiderable  prefent.  When 
this  mefilnger  comes  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
place  where  the  governor  refides,  he  fends  him  word, 
that  he  may  come  and  receive  the  prefent  ;  but  inftead  of 
a  royal  veft,  he  is  fometimes  prefented  with  an  halter  and 
dilpatched  without  (arther  ceremony. 

We  are  informed  by  Thevenot,  that  Shah  Sefi,  without 
any  provocation,  gave  orders,  that  (me  of  the  greateft 
ofticers  of  bis  couit  ftiouW  have  his  ears   cut  off  in  hi^ 
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prefence  by  his  own  fon,  which  that  unnatural  foti  im- 
mediately performed  ;  he  then  commanded  him  to  cut 
off  his  father's  nofe,  and  he  inftantly  obeyed.  The 
old  courtier  finding  himfelf  thus  ill-treated  by  his  own 
fon,  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  a  prince,  whom  he  never 
intended  to  offend,  entreated  that  he  might  be  put  to 
death.  This  favour  he  eafily  obtained  ;  but  the  tyrant 
ordered  his  fon  to  be  the  executioner,  telling  him,  that 
when  he  had  cut  off  his  father's  head,  he  fhould  have  his 
whole  eftate,  on  which  the  parricide  drawing  his  fabre, 
fevered  his  head  from  his  body. 

A  prince  of  a  cruel  difpofition  may  here  give  full  fcope 
to  his  inhumanity,  and  wantonly  fport  with  the  lives 
he  is  under  the  raoft  facred  obligations  to  proteft ;  he 
may  enjoy  the  infernal  fatisfadtion  of  making  the  tor- 
ments of  the  guilty  a  fubjedl  of  mirth  ;  and  of  wanton- 
ly facrificing  the  innocent  to  his  avarice,  his  humour, 
or  his  luft.  Mr.  Hanway  gives  feveral  inftances  of  the 
cruelty  of  Nadir,  that  muft  (hoclc  every  benevolent  mind. 
A  perfon,  who  had  coJledled  taxes,  was  complained  of  by 
the  peafants,  of  whom  it  appeared  he  had  exacted  more 
than  he  had  accounted  for  to  that  prince  ;  this  was 
a  capital  crime,  and  he  was  therefore  condemned  to 
fuffer  death.  But  Nadir,  as  if  he  had  recollefted  fome- 
thing  particular  of  this  perfon  ;  cried,  "  I  underftand 
"  you  can  dance  well ;  dance,  and  I  will  fave  your  life." 
The  man  immediately  began  to  dance,  doubtlefs  with 
fomc  tranfports  of  joy  ;  but  the  fhah  ordered  the  execu- 
tioner to  flrike  him  on  the  legs,  which  preventing  his 
performance,  the  tyrant  cried,  '•  The  rafcal  does  not 
"  dance  well  ;  kill  him."  After  his  execution  he  was 
left  near  Mr.  Hanway's  tent,  whence  his  friends  removed 
him  in  the  night. 

W«  fhall  here  mention,  from  the  fame  worthy  author, 
•Mother  inftance  of  the  cruelty  with  which  that  prince 
abufcd  the  defpotic  power  with  which  he  was  inverted. 
The  (hah  having  appointed  a  certain  captain-general  as 
governor  of  a  province,  impofed  on  it  an  exorbitant  tax, 
to  be  levied  in  iix  months.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time 
the  governor  was  fent  for  to  the  camp,  and  ordered  to 
produce  the  account.  He  did  fo,  but  it  only  amounted  to 
half  the  fum  demanded.  The  fhah  called  him  a  rafcal, 
and  telling  him  that  he  had  taken  the  other  half  of  the 
monC)',  ordered  him  to  be  baftinadoed  to  death.  His 
cftatc  was  then  ccnfifcatcd,  but  the  value  of  all  his 
effedsfell  very  fhort  of  the  fum  demanded.  The  fervants 
of  thedeceafed  being  then  ordered  to  come  into  the  fhah's 
prefence,  he  enquired  of  them  if  any  thing  was  left  be- 
longing to  their  mafter  ;  to  which  they  anfwercd.  Only 
a  dog.  He  then  commanded  the  dog  to  be  brought  before 
him  ;  and  obferved,  that  he  appeared  much  honefter 
than  his  mafter  had  been  ;  however,  he  fhould  be  led 
through  the  camp,  from  tent  to  tent,  and  beaten  with 
ilicks  ;  and  wherever  he  expired  the  mafter  of  fuch  tent 
fhould  pay  the  fum  deficient.  According  the  dog  was 
fucceflively  carried  to  the  tents  of  the  minifters,  who 
hearing  the  cafe,  immediately  gave  fums  of  money,  ac- 
cording to  their  abilities,  to  procure  the  dog's  removal  ; 
by  which  means  the  whole  fum  the  fhah  demanded  was 
paid  in  a  few  hours  time. 

The  king  has  no  privy  council,  as  in  the  European  go- 
vernments, but  afts  according  to  his  own  capticc,  or 
as  he  is  advifcd  by  thofe  about  him.  That  which  moft 
perplexes  the  miniftxy  is,  the  cabals  carried  on  by  the 
women  in  the  harram,  who  frequently  thwart  their  bcft 
laid  fchcmcs  ;  and  the  minifters  not  only  run  the  rifquc 
of  having  their  councils  rejedled,  but,  if  they  are  con- 
trary to  the  inclinations  of  the  ladies  in  molt  favour, 
they  frequently  turn  to  their  dcftrudion. 

By  the  laws  of  Pcrfia  the  crown  is  hereditary,  but 
the  fem.iles  are  excluded.  However,  the  fon  of  a  daugh- 
ter may  inherit,  though  his  mother  cannot.  It  is  alfo 
a  law  in  Perfia,  that  no  blind  man  fhall  be  raifed  to  the 
throne  :  hence,  as  thofe  males  that  proceed  from  the 
female  branches  are  as  capable  of  fucceeding  as  thofe 
that  fpring  from  the  males,  that  horrid  policy  of  putting 
out  the  eyes  of  all  that  h.ivc  the  misfortune  to  be  al- 
lied to  the  crown,  is  executed  upon  every  male  of  the 
royal  family,  whether  they  proceed  from  fons  or  daugh- 
ters; and  as  there  arc  no  common  executioners  in  Pcrlia, 
the  orders  for  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  royal  inf.ints 


are  executed  by  any  one  the  king  choofes  :  they  are  even 
not  contented,  as  formerly,  with  extinguifliing  the  fight 
by  holding  a  hot  iron  to  the  eye,  but  the  very  eye-balls 
are  fcooped  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  dagger,  jufl: 
as  the  perfon  fent  happens  to  be  provided  ;  and  thofe 
wretches  not  being  ufed  to  fuch  operations,  the  poor 
helplefs  children  are  put  to  an  inexpreffible  torture,  and 
fometimes  expire  amidft  the  moft  excruciating  agonies. 

But  though  the  crown  generally  defcends  to  the  eldcll 
fon,  the  king  has  fometimes  caufed  the  eldeft  to  have 
his  eyes  put  out,  in  order  to  leave  it  to  the  youngeft. 
Thefe  barbarous  pradtices  are  excufed  by  the  Perlians, 
on  account  of  their  preventing  all  difputes  about  ths 
fucceftion,  and  the  fpilling  of  much  bloodftied.  They 
alledge,  that,  in  this  relpecS,  they  are  more  merciful 
than  their  neighbours  the  Turks,  who  deftroy  every 
branch  of  the  royal  family  ;  while  they,  on  the  contrary, 
permit  them  to  live,  give  them  wives,  and  allow  them  ti> 
enjoy  in  the  harram  all  thofe  pleafures  that  can  be  reliflied 
by  the  blind  ;  but  with  what  agony  mult  thclc  mife- 
rable  princes  r'.flc6t,  if  they  have  the  leaft  fenfe  of  parental 
affection,  that  all  the  males  which  proceed  from  them  will 
be  ferved  as  they  have  been,  and  have  their  eye-balls  torti 
out  too. 

When  the  heir  to  the  throne  is  marriageable,  the  fhah 
generally  gives  him  the  choice  of  a  miltrefs  among  the 
ladies  of  the  harrara,  and  fometimes  of  two,  or  more  ;  he 
alfo  gives  him  a  number  of  domeilicks  fuitable  to  his  rank, 
confining  of  eunuchs  and  female  ilaves,  and  an  apartment 
in  the  harram,  to  v/hich  he  is  confined.  He  is  tiiere  ex- 
cluded from  the  convcrlation  of  all  men,  except  the 
eunuchs  who  are  placed  about  him,  and  are  his  tutors; 
whence,  on  his  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  he  is  generally 
as  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  as  if  he  hid 
dropped  from  the  clouJs. 

The  princeffes  of  the  royal  blood  are  ufually  married, 
as  foon  as  they  are  of  a  proper  age,  to  fonie  ecclcfiaftic  j 
but  never  to  a  minifter  of  ftate,  or  a  man  of  ihe  Avord, 
left  they  fhould  be  inlpired  with  ambitious  fentiments. 
A  princefs  is  no  fooner  brought  to  bed  than  the  news  is 
immediately  carried  to  the  king,  who  gives  his  orders 
according  to  the  humour  he  happens  to  be  in,  or  his 
regard  for  the  parents ;  and  there  have  been  inftances  in 
which  the  males  were  permitted  to  Jive  and  enjoy  their 
fight. 

The  princes  of  the  royal  blood  are  called  Mirza,  as 
Ibraham  Mirza,  or  Sophi  Mirza  j  the  word  Mirza  figni- 
fying  the  fon  of  a  prince. 

In  the  harram  are  three  ranks  of  women,  the  princefles 
who  are  born  there,  thofe  by  w  hom  the  fliah  has  any 
children,  and  thole  whom  he  has  never  taken  to  his 
embraces  ;  befides  thefe,  there  are. a  great  number  of 
others,  who  have  the  common  name  ot  flaves,  and  are 
employed  in  fervile  oiEces.  When  the  fhah  dies,  the 
ladies  he  has  converfed  with  as  wives  are  fhut  up  in  a 
quarter  by  themfelves,  and  none  of  them  permitted  to 
fiir  Out  as  long  as  they  live,  except  the  mother  of  the 
fucceeding  prince,  who  has  generally  an  almoft  fovereigij 
authority  within  the  limits  of  the  harram. 

There  are  a  great  \  ariety  of  beauties  confined  in  the 
harram  of  the  king  of  Pcrfia,  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces continually  fending  a  frefli  fupply  of  young  vir- 
gins from  all  parts  of  his  dominions.  If  thefe  are  in- 
formed that  any  family  has  a  girl  of  uncominon  beautv, 
they  immediately  demand  her  ;  and  the  parents  are  fre- 
quently not  averfe  to  parting  with  their  daughter,  front 
the  hopes  of  her  being  the  means  of  raifing  the  v,ho!o 
family  ;  for  a  young  lady  no  fooner  enters  the  fcraglio 
than  a  pcnfion  is  fettled  upon  her  neareft  relation  :  if  fhe 
fo  far  pleafes  the  fhah  as  to  become  his  miftrefs,  it  is  in- 
creafed  ;  and  if  he  has  children  by  her,  flie  feldom  fails  to 
procure  the  advancement  of  all  her  relations.  Among 
thefe  beauties  are  the  daughters  of  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, and  of  the  greateil  lords  of  the  court  ;  but  there 
are  many  more  Georgian  and  Circaffian  virgins  of  meaner 
birth,  who,  its  they  excel  the  reft  in  bcajity,  generally 
captivate  the  monarch's  heart. 

The  ladies  of  the  hnrram  fometimes  infinuate  them- 
felves into  the  favour  of  the  king's  mother,  or  the  mother 
of  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  in  order  that  by  their  means 
they  m.iy  be  married  to  fome  great  Man.     The  king's 
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Jjeeps  up  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  the  ro'mifters  of 
itate,  who,  in  liopes  of  advancing  their  incereft  at  court, 
frequenily  dcfire  her  to  beftow  on  them  one  of  tiiofe 
ladies,  and  happy  is  flie  whj  is  thus  difpofed  of}  for 
flie  not  o.ily  becomes  his  legal  wife,  and  the  miftrefs  of 
his  houle,  but  is  treated  as  tlie  daughter  of  a  king.  The 
women  are  alfo  Ibmetiiiies  married  to  clear  the  palace 
and  lefll-n  the  cxpcnce  ;  but  thofo  are  feldon  difmilll-d 
from  the  harrjm  who  have  beca  with  child  by  the 
k:ng. 

The  women  are  guarded  by  the  white  eunuchs,  who 
keep  the  outward  gate  ;  but  never  come  within  their 
fight  :  the  black  eunuchs  are  Rationed  in  the  fecond 
court,  none  but  the  cldcft  and  moll  deformed  of  who:n 
attend  the  ladies  and  carry  niefTages  to  them.  The  third 
and  innermolt  guard  are  faid  to  be  compofed  of  women, 
who  are  commanJcd  by  fome  antiquated  matron,  who 
receives  orders  from  the  prince  himliilf. 

The  wonien  who  fieijuent  the  harram  relate  furprifing 
things  of  the  jealoufies  which  fubfil];  between  the  ladies 
there,  and  of  the  plots  and  confpiracies  of  one  favourite 
miftrefs  againft  another.  Thole  who  give  the  highell 
entertainment  to  the  fliah,  with  their  finging,  their 
dancing,  or  their  wit,  are  fure  of  becoming  tiie  envy  of 
the  relf.  The  miftreffes  with  which  the  king  is  intimate 
are  never  very  numerous,  and  the  ot!iers  only  ling,  dance, 
and  play  before  him  ;  but,  from  the  diftraclions  he  meets 
with  from  a  variety  of  concerts,  he  frequently  fixes  upon 
one  who  may  properly  be  ili'ed  the  queen  of  the  harram. 
Amidft  fueh  multitudes  of  rival  beauties  the  prince  is 
fenfible  he  can  gain  the  hearts  of  a  very  ftw,  and  fhs 
wliom  h'j  in  )ll  admires  has  perhaps  the  leaft  afljction  for 
him  ;  but  happv  is  the  lady  who  11  he  really  loves,  and 
who  can  m^k^  hi  n  believe  that  Ihe  has  a  real  fondnefs 
for  hull. 

The  eunuchs  belonging  to  the  king's  palaces  generally 
amount  to  three  or  four  thoufand.  Alen  of  the  firfl 
rank  have  ufually  half  a  dozen  in  their  houfes,  and  thofe 
of  inferior  quality  two  or  three.  The  eunuchs  are  ufually 
cut  when  they  are  between  feven  and  ten  years  of  age  ; 
for  few  of  them  furvive  the  operation  if  it  be  deferred 
till  they  are  fifteen.  Thefe  unhappy  men,  if  they  deferve 
the  name,  who  have  defires  which  they  can  never  gratify, 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  beft  guards  againft  thofe  who, 
with  the  fame  defires,  have  the  power  which  they  have 
Joft,  and  with  them  envy  is  a  fpur  to  vigilance.  Befides, 
as  tliey  can  have  no  views  of  raifing  families  of  their  own, 
they  are  generally  very  diligent  in  their  refpeiftive  employ- 
ments, and  their  whole  ftudy  feenis  centered  in  the  de- 
fire  of  procuring  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  their  lord, 
which  they  feldom  fail  to  obtain.  They  are  however 
faid  to  be  revengeful,  trencherous  and  cruel,  and  that 
there  is  feldom  found  a  man  of  true  courage  among  them  ; 
but  there  are  fome  inftaiices  in  which  they  have  behaved 
with  great  bravery. 


SECT.     XIII. 

Of  the  Pcr/ian  Camf>,  with  a  DefLriptien  of  the  Tents  of  the 
Shah  and  his  great  Officers.  Of  the  Camp-Market,  and 
the  Kemoiia!  of  the  Camp  :  the  rich  Horfe- Furniture  be- 
longing to  the  Shah  ;  and.  the  Military  Exercifes  of  the 
Perfian  Army. 
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7E  fhall  now  give  a  defcription  of  the  Perfian  camp, 
'  as  it  was  formed  in  the  time  of  the  late  Nadir 
Shah,  which  we  fliall  do  from  the  account  given  of  it 
by  thit  ;;ccurate  writer  on  the  Affairs  of  Perfia,  Jonas 
Hanvvay,  Efq;  In  placing  it  a  general  regularity  is  ob- 
ferveJ,  in  proportion  to  the  lize  and  fliapc  of  the  ground. 
The  tents  of  certain  principal  minifters  and  officers  are 
Conftantly  pitched  in  the  front,  or  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  (hub's  quapters,  that  fome  of  them  may  be  always 
near  him.  The  circuit  allotted  for  the  fhah's  own  tents 
was  very  large;  one  fide  of  the  entrance  confifted  of  a 
line  of  uniform  tents,  ferving  for  guard-rooms  ;  and  the 
other  of  the  tents  in  which  were  tranlacled  the  affairs  of 
tiic  chancery  and  the  like  public  concerns.  About  two 
hundred  yards  beyond  this  avenue  was  a  pavilion,  in 
wkith  the  (hah  ufually  fat  to  give  audience  and  lianfad 
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bufinefs.  It  was  oblong,  end  fupporteJ  by  three  poles, 
adorned  with  gJt  balls  at  the  top;  the  coverino- was  of 
cotton  cloth  ot  a  brick  colour,  and  the  lining  of  coloured 
filk.  The  floor  was  covered  either  with  carpets  or  cloths, 
and  the  body  of  the  pavilion  had  on  each  fide  a  kind  of 
alley,  through  which  the  attendants  might  walk  round. 
Sometimes  the  fliah  fat  on  a  large  fopha  crofs-lecred,  antl 
fometimes  on  a  carpet  on  the  floor.  The  back  part  of 
this  tent  is  divided  into  fmall  apartments,  where  the  offi- 
cers attend  who  do  not  appear  in  his  majefty's  prefence. 
There  was  nothing  magnificent  in  this  pavilion,  the 
front  of  which  was  always  open,  even  in  the  worft  wea- 
ther ;  however,  when  it  was  extremely  cold,  feveral  pots 
of  lighted  charcoal  were  placed  in  the  middle. 

At  a  confiderable  diftance  behind  were  the  king's  pri- 
vate tents,  to  fome  of  which  he  retired  at  his  meals  ;  and, 
to  render  thein  warm,  had  Indian  panncls,  which  were 
occafionally  fct  up,  and  formed  the  linings  of  two  fmall 
apartments.  To  thefe  were  only  admitted  his  fecret 
emiflaries,  when  they  had  any  remarkable  intelligence  to 
communicate. 

Almoft  contiguous  to  thefe  were  the  tents  of  his  ladies, 
which  uiffered  from  the  others,  in  being  divided  by  fe- 
vcraf  curtains,  that  formed  feparate  apartments  one  within 
an  nher.  The  boundaries  of  the  king's  quarters  were 
occupied  hy  eunuchs  and  female  flaves,  and  almoft  this 
v/hole  circuit,  efpecially  towards  the  refidence  of  the  wo- 
men, was  encompalFed  by  a  ftiong  f^nce  of  net-work, 
round  which  the  night-guard  patrolled,  and  feverely  pu- 
niilied  all  intruders.  As  there  were  no  lights,  nor  any 
tents  near  them,  it  frequently  happened  that  people  com- 
ing by  night  to  the  camp  ignoraatly  ftragglsd  thither  j 
and  whenever  this  was  the  cafe  they  were  fure  to  be  ufed 
ill. 

It  has  been  obfcrveJ,  that  none  but  the  officers  in  im- 
meJiate  waiting  were  admitted  into  ihe  royal  pavilion; 
for  the  officers  of  ftate  and  people  of  bufinefs  flood  in  all 
weathers  in  the  open  air,  forming  a  femi-circle  at  the 
front  of  the  tent.  If  they  were  brought  to  anfwer  for 
their  condudl,  they  were  held  under  the  arm  by  proper 
officers,  to  prevent  their  efcape.  The  fame  ceremony, 
with  little  difference,  was  alfo  obferved  towards  foreign 
ambafladors  or  great  men. 

The  Perfians  cover  their  cotton  tents  with  a  kind  of 
glazing,  to  prevent  their  being  penetrated  by  water. 
The  tents  of  perfons  of  diftindtion  are  of  various  fhapes, 
but  generally  oblong,  and  fupported  by  three  poles.  Ihe 
outfide  is  always  of  coarfe  cotton  cloth,  and  the  infide  is 
either  lined  with  the  fame,  or  with  filk  or  woollen,  accord- 
ing to  the  feafons  of  the  year  and  the  circumftances  of 
the  owner.  The  ground  is  fpread  with  a  thick  cotton 
cloth  or  mat,  over  which  is  laid  a  carpet  or  woollen 
printed  cloth  of  Britiih  manufaclure.  Befides  this  co- 
vering the  fquareofthe  floor  is  encompafTed  with  felts, 
which  fupply  the  place  of  bedfteads  and  feather-beds, 
though  fome  have  their  beds  raifed  a  little  above  the 
damp  earth.  The  top  and  fides  of  the  tents  of  fome  of 
the  great  officers  were  lined  with  pannels  wrought  with 
flowers,  and  a  variety  of  figures.  Large  tents  were  often 
divided  into  two  rooms  by  pannels  or  curtains.  The  back 
part  was  appropiiated  for  the  ufe  of  the  women;  but 
thofe  grandees  who  had  feveral  of  them,  placed  their 
tents  at  a  diftance  from  their  own,  and  furrounded  them 
with  cotton  cloths  to  prevent  their  being  feen. 

The  camp- market  began  at  the  end  of  the  fquare 
fronting  the  guard-rooms.  It  was  about  half  a  mile 
loDil,  and  conlifted  of  tents  on  each  fide  like  a  ftreet, 
fupplied  with  a  variety  of  provifions,  apparel,  horfe-fur- 
niture,  and  other  neceflaries  brought  thither  for  fale. 
Manv  of  the  fhop-keepers  were  little  better  than  common 
futlers;  but  thofe  who  carried  on  great  bufinefs  were 
under  the  protection  of  fome  of  the  principal  courtiers, 
who  were  the  grand  dealers  in  flower  and  rice  ;  and  as 
they  have  many  fupcrnumerary  fervants,  camels,  and 
mules,  they  fent  them  to  the  diftant  provinces  for  rice, 
which  being  brought  to  the  camp,  fold  to  a  great  advan- 
tage. But  if  the  fhop-keepers  or  other  traders  interfered 
with  them  in  thei'e  bra/iches  of  trade,  they  generally 
marked  them  out  for  defffuflion. 

The  two  imperial   ftandards   were  placed  on  the  right 

of  the  fquare  already  mentioned  :  one  of  them   was  in 
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ftripes  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow;  and  the  other  of  red, 
blue,  and  white,  without  any  other  ornament;  and 
though  the  old  ftandards  required  twelre  men  to  move 
them,  Nadir  lengthened  their  ftafFs,  and  made  them  ftill 
heavier,  to  prevent  their  being  carried  off  by  the  enemy, 
except  in  an  entire  defeat.  The  regimental  colours  were 
a  narrow  flip  of  filk  floped  to  a  point,  fome  red,  fome 
white,  and  others  ftriped. 

Several  hours  before  the  moving  of  the  camp,  one  of  the 
llandards  was  taken  down  and  carried  to  the  place  where 
the  new  camp  was  to  be  pitched,  and  with  it  went  other 
tents  belonging  to  the  fliah  and  the  great  men.  The 
bulk  of  the  army  frequently  marched  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  fhah ;  for  in  removing  from  one  camp  to 
another  he  fometimes  galloped  the  whole  way.  He  had 
about  fixty  women,  and  near  the  fame  number  of 
eunuchs,  who  commonly  rode  near  his  perfon.  Before 
him  were  his  running-footmen,  preceded  by  his  chanters, 
and  before  them  the  watch-guard,  who  were  beft  ac- 
quainted with  the  track  the  fhah  was  to  take  :  thcfe  fpread 
a  mile  or  two  before  him,  and  terminating  in  a  kind  of 
angle,  gave  notice  of  his  approach  by  crying  Gerrie, 
or  make  way,  which  is  fometimes  fatal  to  fuch  as  can- 
not efcapc  from  them  ;  for  when  they  meet  with  people 
in  the  fhah's  route,  rivers,  precipices,  and  rocks,  are  no 
cxcufe;  they  drive  at  them  with  their  maces,  and  make 
all  before  them  fly  at  their  approach. 

Whenever  Nadir  travelled  with  his  women,  the  army 
kept  at  near  a  mile  diftance.  Thefe  women  and  others 
ofdiftinftion  rode  on  white  horles,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  men  ;  but  when  they  were  not  in  his  company  they 
were  ufually  carried  on  camels,  and  featcd  in  machines 
rcfembling  a  covered  waggon,  hung  like  paniers  over 
a  pack-faddlc,  being  entirely  concealed  under  a  cover- 
ing of  crimfon  cloth.  Thus  they  rode  one  on  each  fide, 
condudtcd  with  the  ufual  pomp.  The  fick  ladies  and 
female  fervants  of  the  court  were  always  concealed  in 
the  fame  manner;  but  other  women  of  no  diftindlion 
rode  on  horfes  or  mules,  and  mixed  among  the  crowd  : 
they  had  a  linen  veil  over  their  faces,  and  wore  great 
coats  refembling  thofc  of  the  men,  but  the  poorer  fort 
wore  a  white  veil  which  covered  their  whole  body. 

Mr.  Hanway,  who,  at  his  defirc,  was  permitted  to 
fee  the  horfe-furniture  belonging  to  the  fhah,  fays,  that 
he  had  four  complete  fets,  one  mounted  with  pearls, 
another  with  rubies,  a  third  with  .emeralds,  and  the  laft 
with  diamonds,  mort:  of  which  were  of  fuch  an  amazing 
fize,  as  hardly  to  merit  belief ;  for  many  of  them  ap- 
peared as  big  as  a  pidgeon's  egg.  He  obferves,  that  he 
was  equally  amazed  at  their  immenfe  value,  and  at  the 
barbarous  tafle  in  which  they  were  fet ;  for  fome  of  them 
did  not  appear  to  have  any  art  bcftowed  on  them.  That 
gentleman,  on  his  afterwards  vifiting  one  of  the  minif- 
ters,  took  occafion  to  mention  his  furprizc  at  their  prodi- 
gious value;  which,  he  fays,  greatly  exceeded  any  thing 
he  had  ever  formed  an  idea  of  in  that  kind,  though  the 
jewels  in  Europe  appear  incomparably  brighter  and  neater 
fet ;  and  obferved,  that  if  his  majefly  would  truft  him 
with  one  of  thofe  bridles,  he  would  procure  a  complete 
liorfe-furniture  to  be  made  in  Europe,  that  fhould  ex- 
ceed any  thing  that  had  yet  appeared  in  the  world  :  but 
was  informed,  that  the  (hah  had  not  patience  to  wait 
till  it  could  be  finiflied. 

The  pay  given  by  Nadir  to  his  foldiers  was  com- 
puted at  a  hundred  crowns  per  annum,  one  with  the 
other,  befidcs  an  allowance,  which  chiefly  confifled  of 
rice;  but  the  cxpcnfive  manner  of  living  in  the  camp 
rendered  this  large  pay  abfolutely  neccfiary.  They  wear 
no  uniform,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  all  their  cloaths  of 
the  king  at  an  extravagant  price,  and  to  keep  at  their 
own  expcncc  yetims,  or  orphans,  who  are  conlidered  as 
their  fervants;  and,  when  their  mafters  die  or  fall  in 
battle,  fuppiy  their  place  by  ferving  as  foldiers. 

Eight  or  ten  at  a  time  of  the  foldiers  amufe  thcmfelvcs 
by  galloping  before  the  army,  and  difcharging  their 
pieces  at  each  other  with  powder.  Mr.  Hanway  obferves, 
that  he  was  much  furprifcd  at  their  being  permitted, 
even  in  the  camp,  to  fire  off  their  pieces,  blow  their 
trumpets,  and  beat  their  drums  for  their  amufcment. 
They  ate  fcldom  exercifed,  except  in  fhooting  with  the 
bow,    or  with  a  fingle  ball  at  a  mark,    at  which  they 


are  very  expert.  They  are  no  lefs  exa£l:  in  loading  their 
pieces  ;  for,  except  it  be  in  time  of  action,  they  weigh  their 
powder  as  well  as  fit  the  ball  to  the  bore.  But  the  bar- 
rels of  thefe  pieces,  fome  of  which  are  match-locks,  are 
fo  ill  tempered,  that  they  will  not  bear  a  quick  fire.  The 
greateft  part  of  their  regular  forces  carry  a  mufquet  and 
fabrc ;  but  there  are  others  in  the  army  not  i"o  well  pro- 
vided ;  fome  having  a  fpear  or  a  battle-ax,  and  others  a 
fingle  piftol :  but  all  of  them  wear  fabres,  in  the  ufe  of 
which  they  are  very  dexterous ;  but  as  to  bayonets  they 
have  no  notion  of  them. 

Nadir,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  Perfian  kings, 
fays  the  above  author,  had  the  policy  to  oblige  fome, 
and  to  encourage  all  his  army  to  ufe  collly  furniture; 
the  officers,  and  even  the  foldiers,  of  rank  had  the  bri- 
dles of  their  horfes  mounted  with  filver,  with  a  mane- 
piece  of  plate,  and  an  ornamented  chain.  Their  fwor(}, 
belts,  and  leathern  accoutrements,  were  mounted  witli 
the  fame  metal.  The  handles  of  their  battle-axes  were 
alfo  for  the  mofl:  part  fludded,  or  covered  with  thin 
filver  plates,  and  in  their  faflies  about  their  wailt  they 
wore  a  knife,  the  handle  and  cafe  of  which  were  alfo 
covered  with  filver.  Certain  oflicers  and  perfonsofdi- 
ftinction  were  obliged  to  wear  their  knives  in  gold  cafes, 
and  fome  of  the  great  men  had  filver  ftirrups. 

The  armies  of  Perfia  are  never  very  large,  confidering 
the  extent  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  difcipline  of  the 
troops  is  as  different  as  pofable  from  that  in  Europe. 
As  they  are  not  troubled  with  much  artillery,  or  bacr_ 
gage,  they  make  fwift  marches,  and  frequently  fail 
with  incredible  fury  upon  an  enemy  in  his  camp  or  quar- 
ters, when  he  leafi  experts  fuch  a  vifit.  At  other  times 
they  will  cut  off  his  provifions,  and  turn  the  waters  from 
their  ufual  courfe;  and  having  harrafled  thofe  who  invade 
them  in  a  long  march  through  a  defart  country,  will 
fometimes  fly  till  they  have  drawn  them  into  a  difad- 
vantagcous  ground,  and  then  return  to  the  charge.  In 
their  retreat  they,  like  the  ancient  Parthians,  dif- 
charge  more  arrows  than  when  they  advance. 

When  they  are  apprehenfive  of  an  invafion,  they  con- 
ftantly  withdraw  all  the  people  from  the  frontiers,  and 
deftroy  the  country  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  enemy 
can  find  no  fubfiftence  ;  for  they  are  iaid  not  to  leave  lo 
much  as  a  tree  or  a  fpire  of  grafs  upon  the  ground  :  but 
they  give  the  hufbandmen  time  to  fecure  their  grain, 
fruit,  and  forage,  by  burying  them  with  moft  of  their 
utenfils  in  deep  pits,  which  they  do  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  it  is  alinolt  impoffible  to  difcover  them,  and  as  the 
earth  is  very  dry,  they  receive  no  damage.-  The  army, 
having  thus  dellroycd  the  country,  incamp  in  fepara'tc 
bodies,  and,  as  they  fee  occafion,  fall  upon  their  enemies, 
and  diflrefs  them  in  their  march:  fometimes  they  at- 
tack a  quarter  of  their  camp  in  the  night,  and  fometimes 
another;  and  if  they  are  unable  by  this  means  to  put  a 
ftop  to  their  march,  they  retire  farther  into  the  country, 
driving  the  people  before  them,  and  defiroying  every 
thing  as  before,  and  by  thefe  means  they  have  defeated 
the  greateft  armies  fent  agaiiiff  them  by  the  Turks. 
When  the  enemy  arc  retired  the  people  return  to  their 
lands,  and  rebuild  their  houfes  with  clay  or  fuch  mate- 
rials as  they  find  upon  the  fpot. 


SECT.     XIV. 

Of  the  Revenues  of  ibe  Crown,  and  the  Manner  of  eollaliig 

them. 

WE  fliall  next  take  a  view  of  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  and  the  manner  of  colledling  them  ;  and 
here  it  is  ncceflary  to  obfcrvc,  that  all  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom  arc  divided  into  four  kinds  :  the  firlt  are  thofe 
of  thcflate;  the  fccond  the  king's  doniain  lands;  the 
third  are  the  lands  of  the  church  ;  and  the  fourth  thofe 
that  belong  to  private  perfons.  Under  thefe  cLffcs  all 
the  cultivated  lands  are  included  ;  but  thefe  make  but  a 
fmall  part  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  more  than  ten  parts 
to  one  are  defart  and  uninhabited. 

The  lands  of  the  (late  contain  the  far  greateft  part  of 
what  is  cultivated.  Thefe  are  in  the  pofi'cflion  of  the 
governor?  of  the  re''pecilive  provinces,    who  out  of  them 
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take  their  own  revenue,  and  afllgn  the  reft  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  ofEccrs,  and  the  troops  they  are  obliged  to 
maintain. 

The  domain  lands  are  confidered  as  the  Shah's  parti- 
'  cular  eftate,  out  of  which  are  paid  the  officers  of  the 
houfhold,  the  troops  maintained  by  the  kino-  over  and 
above  thofe  fupported  at  the  charge  of  the  refpe£tive 
provinces :  and  the  remainder  is  depofitcd  in  the  trea- 
sury. 

The  church-lands,  if  we  may  ufe  the  term,  are  the 
donations  of  their  princes  or  private  men,  and  beintr 
efteemed  facred,  are  never  taxed  or  confifcated  for  any 
crime  whatever. 

The  lands  which  belong  to  private  men  are  held  of 
the  crown  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  on  pay- 
ing an  inconfiJerablc  annual  rent :  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  term  they  are  allowed  to  renew  their  leafc  for 
the  fame  number  of  years,  on  advancing  only  one  year's 
income. 

Any  perfon  who  defires  to  build  upon  the  unculti- 
vated lands,  or  to  convert  any  part  of  them  into  ploughed 
fields,  or  gardens,  may  procure  a  grant  of  the  king's 
officers  for  ninety-nine  years,  paying  the  ufual  rent. 
Both  the  king's  officers,  and  the  private  owners,  let 
out  their  lands  to  hufbandmen,  upon  condition  of  re- 
ceiving about  a  third  part  of  the  annual  produce.  The 
king  and  private  owners  have  the  fame  profit  from  the 
hufbandman's  cattle,  as  they  have  from  his  corn  ;  as 
for  inftance  the  third  fleece,  and  the  third  part  of  the 
breed  ;  and  as  there  is  Icfs  expence  in  cultivating  fruit- 
trees,  than  in  producing  rice  and  grain,  the  king  has 
ftill  a  greater  fliare  of  the  fruit. 

The  governors  of  provinces  have  the  fame  advantages 
from  the  lands  of  the  ftate,  to  enable  them  to  pay  the 
officers  and  troops  under  their  command.  Befidcs,  every 
province  frequently  fends  large  prefents  to  court  of  the 
beft  the  country  affords,  whether  cattle,  filk,  fruit,  or 
grain  j  and  thefe  are  fent  in  fuch  quantities  asarefufficient 
for  the  fupply  of  the  king's  houfhold. 

The  king  has  alfo  the  feventh  fleece,  and  the  feventh 
of  the  breed  of  the  cattle  in  all  the  lands  not  appropri- 
ated to  his  ufe,  which  is  a  great  addition  to  the  revenue; 
for  the  fhepherds  of  Perfia  poflefs  vaft  flocks  and  herds, 
on  which  they  conflantly  attend,  living  in  tents,  and 
Removing  from  place  to  place  as  they  meet  with  paflure; 
for  all  men  are  at  liberty  to  graze  their  cattle  upon  thofe 
lands  which  are  not  the  property  of  particular  pcrfons, 
though  they  are  deemed  the  king's  ;  and  this  payment 
of  the  feventh  bead;  feems  to  be  an  acknowledgment 
'of  his  property  in  them.  In  every  province  is  an  officer 
named  the  chief  of  the  fhepherds,  who  takes  the  feventh 
of  the  fheep,  afTes,  mules,  camels,  and  goats  ;  but  as 
to  horfcs,  he  is  faid  to  have  every  third  colt,  and  of 
filk  and  cotton,  one  third  of  all  that  is  produced  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

■  Minerals  and  precious  ftones  belong  folely  to  the  king, 
and  the  money  raifed  by  the  waters  being  let  into  every 
perfon's  fields  and  gardens,  is  another  confiderable  part 
of  the  revenue.  All  who  are  not  of  the  religion  of  the 
country,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  pay  the  value  of 
a  ducat  a  head  ;  every  (hop  of^  the  working  trades 
pays  ten  pence,  and  the  refl  of  the  (hops  twenty  pence 
each. 

The  cuftonis  and  port-duties  are  very  inconfiderable, 
there  bein^;  no  port  of  confequence,  except  Gambroon. 
As  for  the  merchandize  carried  into  Perfia  or  out  of  it 
by  land,  they  only  pay  a  fmall  fum  for  every  camel's 
load,  and  in  proportion  for  every  mule  or  ox,  without 
examining  what  arc  contained  in  the  packs. 

A  verv" confiderable  part  of  the  revenue  arlfes  from 
the  confifcated  ellatts,  and  the  prefents  m:ide  by  the 
great  lords,  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  other  per- 
fons,  particularly  on  New-Year's  day,  when,  as  hath 
been  before  obferved,  they  make  prefents  to  the  king  of 
every  thing  edeemed  rich  and  valuable,  or  that  may  con- 
tribute to  the  ufe,  the  ornament,  and  the  pleafures  of 
life  ;  but  in  the  late  reigns  the  principal  revenues  of  the 
fhah  feem  to  have  arifen  from  the  moft  cruel  opprcf- 
fions ;  the  people  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom 
have  been  deprived  of  their  whole  fubftance  by  the  ty- 
ranny  of   their    princes,    and  the   infatiablc  avarice   of 


their  governors.  Thofe  in  high  office  make  ufe  of  the 
moft  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  methods  of  oppref- 
fion.  Mr.  Hanway  gives  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this 
in  Nadir's  brother,  who,  when  governor  of  Tauris, 
having  a  lame  mule,  alked  his  groom  what  he  might  fell 
it  for  ?  The  groom,  fufpeiSting  his  defign,  and  knowing 
his  avarice,  anfwered,  "  Two  thoufand  crowns,"  "  Oh, 
"  fays  he,  a  great  deal  more  !"  The  price  was  at  length 
fixed  at  ten  thoufand,  and  the  groom  beino'  armed  with 
authority,  demanded  of  every  citizen  and  villager  a  cer- 
tain fum  for  the  mule,  in  fuch  terms  as  evidently  fhewcd 
that  a  fum  was  to  be  levied  on  them.  Some,  to  avoid 
being  beaten,  paid  him  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
crowns,  till  at  length  he  came  home  with  ten  thoufand  ; 
and  after  all  obliged  a  man  to  take  the  mule  in  good  ear- 
neft  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  crowns,  which  is  the 
price  of  a  final  I  one  free  from  blemifh.  When  fuch 
amazing  exadlions  as  thefe  are  ufed,  it  is  impoflible  to 
fet  bounds  to  the  revenues  of  the  prince  or  his  governors; 
but  by  this  means  they  not  only  have  rendered  the  people 
poor  and  miferable,  but  have  forced  many  thoufands  to 
fly  with  their  families  into  India,  and  other  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries. 


SECT.     XV, 

Of  the  great  Offi:ers  of  Slate,  the  Beglerbegs  and  Khans,  or 
Guvcrnon  of  Provinces. 

THE  Perfians,  like  the  antient  Romans,  prefer  all 
men  indifTerently  to  ports  in  the  ftate  and  army. 
I'vlen  of  the  law  fometimes  command  as  generals  and  fol- 
dicrs,  and  fit  as  judges  in  the  courts  of  juftice  ;  but  the 
native  Perfians  are  generally  preferred  to  civil  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  employments  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Geor- 
gia, and  other  frontier  conntries,  who  are  proud  of  be- 
ing ftiled  the  king's  flaves,  are  frequently  preferred  in 
the  army.  There  is  feldom  much  regard  paid  to  a  per- 
fon's birth  or  fortune  in  his  promotion ;  but  the  king 
difpofes  of  places  as  he  apprehends  his  fubjefls  qualified 
tor  them.  Thefe  ports  they  poffefs  during  life,  and  where 
they  have  behaved  well,  the  children  fometimes  enjoy  them  j 
and  there  are  inftances  of  a  government  bejng  conti- 
nued in  a  family  feveral  generations;  but  this  feldom 
happens. 

When  the  fliah  invefts  a  great  man  with  an  office, 
his  commiffion  is  fent  him  written  on  a  roll  of  paper  two 
or  three  feet  long,  in  a  large  character,  adorned  with 
gold  and  painting,  and  put  in  a  purfe  of  gold  brocade, 
and  with  it  is  fent  a  rich  habit.  When  a  man  of  the 
Avord  is  preferred,  he  receives,  befides  the  habit,  a  fabre 
and  poniard  with  rich  hilts. 

The  firfl  minirter  is  the  athemat  doulet,  or  fupport  of 
the  empire.  No  bufinefs  of  confequence  ought  to  be 
tranfadled  without  his  dire£lion  ;  for  the  (hah,  being  ufu- 
ally  bred  up  in  the  womens  apartment,  in  intire  igno- 
rance of  affairs  of  ftate,  it  is  thought  neceflary  for  the 
i'afety  of  the  people,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  his  orders  fliould  be  confidered  by  fome  wife 
minifler  before  they  are  put  in  execution. 

The  fecond  poft  in  the  government  is  that  of  the  di- 
van beghi,  whofe  office  has  fome  refemblance  to  that  of 
our  lord  chancellor.  Thi;  great  magiftrate  has  the  de- 
cifion  in  the  laft  refort  of  all  caufcs  civil  and  criminal, 
except  where  the  king  in  perfon  fits  in  judgment,  which 
feldom  happens,  and  he  may  command  any  caufe  to  be 
removed  to  his  tribunal  from  any  court  in  the  king- 
dom. 

In  the  th^rd  rank  are  the  generals;  and  firft  the  gene- 
raliffimo,  which  is  an  office  that  only  fubfirts  during  a 
time  of  war.  The  next  place  is  poflelfed  by  the  kurchi 
baflii,  or  general  of  the  hourtiold  troops  :  and  the  kuller 
af  afi,  or  the  general  of  the  royal  flaves. 
"^The  next  port  is  that  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  regi- 
fters  the  public  afis,  and  has  the  care  of  the  records.  He 
has  a  deputy  in  every  province,  who  tranfmits  to  him  an 
account  of  all  important  affairs  to  be  laid  before  the  mi- 
niflry. 

The  laft  great  officer  of  ftate  is  the  mirab  or  lord 
of  the  water.     Each  province   has   its  particular  mirab, 
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who  takes  care  that  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and  aquedufls 
are  divided  in  fuch  proportions,  that  every  part  of  the 
country  may  have  an  eqiii.l  Ihare. 

The  officers  of  the  iioufhold  are  fhe  nazir,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  both  1  .rd  trcafurer  and  fteward,  ..nd  with 
him  all  anibafladors  and  foreigners  tranfacl  thvir  affairs  ; 
but  there  is  a  coniptroll'-r,  and  feveral  other  officeis  that 
are  a  check  upon  him,  and  no  fums  are  paid  out  of  the 
treafury,  without  the  order  pafTing  under  the  fcals  of  the 
prinne  miniller,  the  nazir,  and  the  divan  bcghi.  The 
next  great  officer  is  the  iclixagafi  bafhi,  who  commands 
all  who  attend  in  the  outwar'd  p:,lace,  and' when  the 
king  goes  abroad,  marches  before  him  with  a  great  (latl, 
covered  with  gold  and  precious  ftones.  He  does  not  fit 
before  the  king  as  feveral  other  officers  do  of  inferior 
quality,  but  always  (lands  ready  to  ok-y  his  majsfly's 
orders,  and  f;e  thac  th;-r  are  executed. 

The  high  chamberlain  is  always  a  white  eunuch,  and 
has  great  influence  at  court.  He  ferves  the  king  at  table 
on  his  knees,  talks  hi5  meat,  drefTes  and  undrelFes  him, 
has  the  infpeiStion  of  tlie  wardrobe,  and  the  government 
of  all  the  eunuc'is  in  the  palace.  He  carries  a  box  co- 
vered with  precious  Hones,  in  which  are  two  or  three 
fine  handkerchiefs,  opiums,  perfumes,  and  cordials, 
with  wnich  he  ferves  his  majefty  when  he  calls  for 
them. 

The  mailer  of  the  horle  and  the  great  huntfman  are  alfo 
conhderablc  officers  of  the  houfliold. 

With  refpcct  to  thegovernment  of  the  provinces,  thefe 
are  either  under  beglcrbegs  or  khans.  Tne  former  h.ivc 
the  greatcll  authority  :  their  title  fignifies  Lord  of  lords, 
and  they  have  the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  have  the 
wenerals  who  are  on  the  frontiers.  In  Nadir's  time  there 
were  only  three  beglcrbegs  ;  but  all  of  them  were  as  cruel 
as  they  were  powerful. 

The  governors  of  all  the  provinces  have  the  title  of 
khan,  or  cuwn,  as  it  is  ufually  pronounced  :  they  live 
in  great  {late  :  they  have  all  the  fplcndor  of  fovereign 
princes,  and  have  under  them  the  fame  officers  as  thole 
in  the  kino's  court.  The  governor  alfo  commands  the 
militia  of  the  province,  and  affigns  them  lands  for  their 
maintenance  :  he  reviews  them  at  certain  times,  and 
fees  that  they  are  fit  for  fcrvice. 

When  a  governor,  or  any  other  great  officer,  returns 
from  his  command,  which  he  mull  not  do  without  ex- 
prefs  orders,  he  always  attends  at  the  gate  of  the  palace, 
where  having  given  notice  of  his  arrival,  and  that  he 
begs  leave  to  throw  himfelf  at  his  majefty's  feet,  he  is 
ufually  admitted  ;  but  if  he  has  behaved  ill  in  his  poft, 
inftcad  of  an  anfwer,  orders  are"  given  to  take  oft"  his 
head. 

The  receivers  of  the  king's  revenues  ufually  opprefs 
the  people  without  mercy,  under  the  pretence  of  the 
neceffitics  of  the  flate.  They  generally  obtain  their 
places  by  making  prefcnts  to  the  eunuchs,  or  other  fa- 
vourites at  court,  and  by  engaging  to  encreafe  the  rcve 
nue  of  the  province  beyond  what  it  had  ever  been  ;  and 
in  this  they  ufually  keep  their  word.  Indeed  complaints 
are  often  carried  to  court  againft  them,  but  by  the  ar- 
tifices of  the  minifters  who  have  obtained  a  fliare  in  the 
fpoils,  they  are  frequently  prevented  getting  accefs  to 
the  king  for  a  confiderable  time.  Indeed  the  great  men 
dare  not  openly  oppofe  any  perfon's  petitioning  the  fliah  ; 
but  when  the  governors  perceive  that  the  country  fends 
commiffioners  to  court  to  reprefent  their  grievances,  they 
prevail  on  their  friends  to  endeavour  privately  to  divert 
them  from  it  ;  and  if  they  cannot  prevail,  their  patrons 
at  court  are  dire£led  to  make  them  large  promifes  of  re- 
drcfs,  and  if  poffible  to  fend  them  back  without  feeing 
the  king.  If  they  find  this  inipradicable,  and  the  people 
flill  inhlt  on  demanding  juftice,  the  courtiers  advife  the 
king's  receiver  to  proceed  in  a  milder  manner  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  upon  which  the  complaints  againlt  him  are  generally 
huliicd  up. 

Wl\cn  the  complaint  is  froni  a  large  province,  feveral 
hundreds  of  the  pcrfons  aggrieved  ufually  come  up  with 
it  to  the  palace  gate,  where,  with  lamentable  cries, 
rending  their  cloaths,  and  throwing  dull  into  the  air, 
they  demand  juftice.  If  they  come  to  petition  an  abate- 
ment of  th„ir  rents  or  taxes,  on  account  of  a  drought 
or  unfcafonablc  weather,    they    com.;   with  branches  of 


frees,  or  fuch  as  have  their-leaves  devoured  by  locufts. 
The  king  fends  to  be  informed  of  tiie  occafion,  and  the 
people  prefenting  their  petition  in  w.iting,  it  is  referred 
10  the  examination  of  fome  great  officer. 

The  receivers  are  fcldom  punifhed  v/ith  death,  unlefa 
they  have  defrauded  the  king,  in  which  cafe  they  infalli- 
bly lofe  their  heads. 


SECT.     XVI. 

Of  the  Laivs  of  Perfia,  the  Mcnner  hi  mh'ich  th.'y  an  ad- 
rninijiered,  und  the  Punijhment  of  Criminals. 
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HE  laws  of  the  Pcrfians  are  blended  with  their  re- 
igion,  agreeably  to  the  grand  principle  of  the 
Mahometan?,  that  the  fame  perfon  ought  to  bear  the 
fpiritual  and  temporal  fwords,  and  be  both  king  and 
high-prieft  :  that  h«  Ihould  command  in  war,  and  ad- 
.minifter  juftice,  as  well  as  expLin  the  articles  cf  faith 
and  regulate  their  eccleUaftica!  difcipline:  and  with  this 
power  both  Mahomet  and  his  fuccelibrs  the  caliphs 
were  inverted  during  the  firft  five  centuries.  The  Periiaa 
doftors  maintain,  that  the  civil  magirtrate  ought  to  have 
no  farther  concern  in  ih?  admiiiillration  of  jultice,  than  m 
exicuting  the  fentences  of  the  prieft.  But  tiiis  is  now 
far  from  being  the  cafe,  the  civil  power  having  in  a  grrat 
meafure  fwallowcd  up  that  which  anciently  belonged  to 
the  eccltfiaflical. 

In  Nadir's  time  the  camp  and  court  were  the  fame, 
and  the  ccclefiaflical  as  well  as  civil  and  military  officers 
always  attended.  The  chief  adminiflrators  of  the  law 
were  the  mullah  baflii,  and  the  naibfcedar,  who  are 
judges  both  in  ecclcfiaftical  and  civil  concerns.  The 
kalisfkar  is  judge  of  the  army.  B  ,t  in  towns  the 
higheft  ecclefiaftic  is  judge,  and  tries  civil  caules  under 
the  governor,  who  generally  refers  the  parties  to  him  j 
and  upon  the  receipt  of  his  verdiil  the  governor  gives  a 
final  judgment.  IVIilitary  people,  however,  have  feldom 
their  caufes  tried  by  the  latter.  Thefe  governors  are 
often  as  defpotic  as  fovereign  princes;  and  though  ihey 
are  accountable  for  all  their  aiSlions,  and  have  often 
their  ears  cut  oft",  their  nofes  Hit,  and  are  feveiely 
beaten  on  their  backs,  baltinadoed  on  their  feet  till  their 
nails  corr.e  off,  and  frequently  llranglcd  by  order  of  the 
(hah;  they  feldom  abftain  from  adls  of  oppreffion. 

1  lirir  principal  book  of  laws  is  the  Koran  ;  befides 
which  they  have  a  few  other  religious  works,  which  they 
have  recourfe  to  in  the  decifions  made  by  the  courts. 
There  feems  indeed  but  little  occafion  to  confult  them, 
where  either  the  king  or  the  governors  of  provinces  fit  in 
judgment ;  for  their  determinations  are  entirely  arbitrary, 
and  they  pay  no  regard  either  to  the  Koran  or  any  other 
books.  Were  the  Mahometan  laws,  with  the  interpre- 
tation put  upon  them  by  the  Imams,  ftri(n:ly  obferved, 
Chriftians  would  be  unable  to  live  in  Perfia,  by  their 
being  daily  plundered  and  abufed,  in  purfuance  of  fome 
precept  or  pafl'age  in  the  Koran  ;  but  both  the  priefts, 
and  the  people  are  become  more  moderate,  and  have  lefs 
of  a  perfec'iting  fpirit  than  formerly  ;  and  the  temporal 
courts  take  care  that  thefe  laws  are  leldom  put  in  exe- 
cution. 

Though  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  courts  differ  fo 
widely  in  their  determinations,  no  difputes  ever  arifc  be- 
tween them;  for  the  temporal  courts  having  the  govern- 
ment on  their  fide,  are  never  oppofed  by  the  fpiritual, 
and  indeed  each  of  them  have  a  diftinft  branch  of  bufi- 
nefs  affigned  them.  Tlic  ecclefiaitical  couits  meddle 
chiefly  with  inarriagcs,  divorces,  deeds  and  contrails, 
the  fucceffion  of  ellates,  and  other  litigious  matters  ; 
while  the  temporal  courts  are  either  employed  about 
criminal  caufes,  or  fuch  as  are  plain  and  obvious.  As 
the  foriner  proceed  in  an  aibitiary  and  fummary  way, 
they  generally  finlfh  thecaufe  at  one  hearing  ;  but  as  the 
others  proceed  according  to  written  laws,  they  are  more 
tedious  and  expcnfive. 

When  a  perfon  either  cannot  or  will  not  pay  his 
debts,  he  is  delivered  up  to  his  creditor,  who  may  im- 
prifon  him  in  his  own  houfe,  fet  him  to  work,  beat  him, 
and  treat  him  as  he  pleafes,  fo  he  does  not  kill  or  maim 
him.     He  may   alfo  ftil  the  debtor's   ellatc  and  goods, 
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and  evL-n  his  perfon,  wife,  and  children,  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  ;  but  they  feldom  proceed  to  luch  cruel 
extremities. 

Fails  are  proved  in  the  courts  of  Perfia  by  living 
witnefles,  and  no  title  is  given  by  prefcription.  A  man 
is  allowed  at  any  time  to  claim  his  right,  and  even  the 
party's  own  deed  is  of  no  torce,  if  he  can  fiiew  that  he 
was  impofed  upon,  or  fraud  was  uftd  in  m.iking  him 
lign  it.  Where  there  are  witnefTes,  an  oath  is  ten- 
dered to  the  perfon  who  denies  the  charge.  Upon  this 
occafion  the  judge  fends  for  the  Koran,  which  being 
brought  him  in  a  linen  cloth,  he  himfclf  and  all  the 
court  rife  up,  out  of  refpeil  to  the  facred  book.  The 
judge  then  taking  it  in  both  his  hands,  kiffes  it  ;  and 
touches  it  with  his  forehead  ;  and  having  opened  the 
book,  offers  it  to  the  perfon  who  is  to  fwcar,  who  kiffes 
it  in  the  i'Avne  reverend  manner  the  judge  had  done, 
and  putting  his  hand  upon  it  open,  fwears  to  fpeak  the 
whole  truth.  When  a  perfon  of  a  different  religion  is 
to  take  an  oath,  the  judge  fends  an  officer  with  him  to 
a  pricrt  of  the  fame  religion  :  a  Chriflian  fwears  upon 
the  Gofpels,  and  a  Jew  on  the  Old  Teffament.  When 
they  have  been  thus  fworn  they  return  to  the  court,  and 
offer  what  they  have  to  fay.  The  reafon  they  do  not 
fwear  an  unbeliever  on  the  Koran,  is  not  only  becaufe 
he  docs  not  regard  it  as  a  facred  book,  but  left  he  fhould 
prophane  it,  for  fuch  are  even  forbidden  to  touch  its 
cover. 

When  a  perfon  thinks  himfelf  aggrieved,  he  draws  up 
a  petition  in  fuch  terms  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  prefents 
it  to  the  judge,  who  writes  in  the  margin  an  order  for 
bringing  the  perfon  accufed  before  him  ;  and  one  of  the 
judf;e's  fervants  goes  with  it  immediately  to  the  defend- 
ant's houfe,  and  brings  him  with  him.  Being  allowed 
time  for  producing  the  witnefles,  each  party  pleads  his 
own  caufe  before  the  judge,  without  the  afliftance  of 
counfel,  and  frequently  with  much  noife  and  clamour, 
(o  that  the  judge  is  fometimes  obliged  to  render  them 
more  orderly  by  caufing  them  to  be  cudgelled.  When 
the  parties  have  offered  what  they  h-d  to  fay,  and 
examined  their  witnelles,  the  judge  proceeds  to  give 
Sentence. 

The  women  likewife  plead  for  themfelves  as  well  as 
the  men,  but  with  much  more  clamour ;  but  as  they 
are  fet  in  a  part  of  the  court  by  themfelves,  and  veiled, 
this  doubtlefs  gives  them  greater  affurance.  They  have 
feldom  any  other  bufinefs  in  a  court  of  juftice  but  to 
fue  for  a  divorce,  and  they  ufually  plead  the  impotence 
of  the  hulband,  and  make  fuch  a  crying  and  howling, 
that  they  in  a  manner  deafen  the  judge,  who  muft  not 
order  them  to  be  beaten  as  he  does  the  men  when  they 
grow  too  clamorous. 

There  are  no  public  halls  erecTted  for  trying  caufcs  ; 
but  every  magiflrate  hears  them  in  his  own  divan,  or 
fome  convenient  room  in  his  garden,  where  he  has  no 
other  affiftant  but  his  clerk,  who  underftands  the  law ; 
and  as  there  are  no  pleadings  in  writing  after  the  firft 
petition,  abundance  of  time  is  faved,  and  a  fentence  foon 
obtained. 

The  temporal  courts  ufually  confift  of  three  perfons : 
thefe  are  the  prefident  of  the  divan,  the  governor  of  the 
city,  and  the  nazir,  who  decide  all  criminal  cafes. 
As  there  are  no  public  prifons,  t'here  are  neither  flieriffs 
nor  jailors,  but  every  magiflrate  confines  the  criminal  in 
fome  part  of  his  own  houfe,  'till  he  is  brought  to  his  trial, 
which  is  generally  within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  is 
taken  ;  and  fentence  is  no  (boner  paffed  than  it  is  executed, 
the  judge's  fervants  performing  the  offices  both  of  jailors 
and  executioners. 

The  proceedings  in  the  criminal  courts  are  nearly  the 
fame  as  in  the  civil.  The  party  aggrieved  prefents  his 
petition  to  the  magiftrate,  who  fends  his  fervant  to  appre- 
hend th.;  offender  and  bring  him  before  him;  and  when 
he  has  been  examined,  fome  time  the  fame  day,  or  at  farthed 
the  next,  he  a,  oidcred  to  prepare  for  his  trial. 

The  condcmnati'.n  of  a  malefactor  in  Perfia  is  con- 
ducted with  very  little  ceremony,  nor  is  the  execution 
auended  with  any  pomp.  He  is  generally  conduited  to 
a  field  or  open  place  near  the  refidence  of  the  judge, 
and  the  executioner  caufing  him  to  kneel,  the  de- 
linquent pronounces  his  creed.    There  is  but  one  God, 
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Mahomet  is  his  prophet,  and  Ali  his  friend  ;  and  then, 
if  he  is  to  be  beheaded,  his  head  is  taken  off  with  the 
motion  of  a  fabre  in  a  thrufting  cut,  which  in  drawin<^  it 
back  compleats  the  operation. 

In  cafes  of  rebellion  the  late  princes  of  Perfia  have  been 
entire  flrangers  to  humanity,  and  not  fatisfied  v/ith  pu- 
nifhing  the  principals,  moft,  if  not  all  thofe  who  were 
taken  in  arms,  loft  their  eyes  or  their  heads  ;  and  it  is 
impoflible  to  read  the  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Hanway  of 
the  cruelties  exercifed  over  the  people  without  beino- 
ftruck  with  terror  and  compafTion.  As  that  gentleman 
was  returning  to  Aftrabad,  where  a  rebellion  had  been 
fuppreffed,  in  which  he  was  a  fuftercr,  he  met  feveral 
armed  horfemen  carrying  home  the  wretched  peafants 
whofe  eyes  had  been  cut  out,  the  blood  yet  running 
down  their  faces.  Near  the  entrar.ce  of  the  city  flood 
two  pyramids,  one  on  each  fide,  built  of  ftone,  and 
made  full  of  niches,  with  a  human  head  in  each.  Thefe 
pyramids  were  about  fixteen  or  twenty  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  bafe,  and  role  gradually  near  forty  feet  to  a  point, 
at  the  top  of  which  was  a  finglc  head.  This  being  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  execution,  the  greateft  p  rt  of  the 
niches  were  filled  ;  feveral  of  the  heads  had  bca, d.^,  and 
being  fet  a  little  projedfing  added  to  the  horrur  of  the 
view. 

Criminals  of  ftate  are  alfo  fentenced  to  wear  for  a  deter- 
minate time  a  heavy  wooden  collar  about  their  neck,  to 
which  one  of  their  hands  is  fometimes  faftcned. 

If  a  perfon  has  the  misfortune  to  kill  another,  and 
the  fadt  be  proved  before  the  judges,  the  offerdtr  is  not 
punifhed  by  the  court,  but  delivered  up  to  the  relations 
of  the  deceafed  for  them  to  put  him  to  death  in  what 
manner  they  pleafe.  In  this  cafe  all  the  relations  and 
friends   of   the  deceafed  affemble,    and  with    loud    cries 


demand  the  blood  of  him  who  has  murdered  their  kinf- 
man,  which  the  magiftrate  feldom  fails  to  promife  them. 
But  fometimes  the  murderer,  by  his  prefents  to  the 
judge,  and  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  procures  his 
pardon.  When  the  relations  will  be  fatisfied  with  no- 
thing lefs  than  his  life,  the  judge  thus  addreffes  them  : 
"  I  deliver  you  the  murderer  according  to  law  ;  make 
"  yourfelves  fatisfaflion  with  his  blood  for  the  blood 
"  that  he  has  fpllt ;  but  remember  that  God  is  merci- 
"  ful."  The  judge's  fervants  are  then  ordered  to  follow 
the  dire£lions  of  the  profecutors,  and  guard  him  to  what 
place  they  defire  ;  and  they  follow  the  criminal,  curfing, 
beating,  and  abufing  him  all  the  way.  When  he  comes 
to  the  place  appointed,  the  miferable  wretch  is  delivered 
to  the  relations,  who  fometimes  infiift  on  him  the  moll 
cruel  tortures  they  can  invent  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  the 
women,  who  fcarce  ever  appear  abroad  on  any  other 
occafion,  will  come  and  imbrue  their  hands  in  his 
blood. 

Ordinary  crimes,  where  the  parties  are  men  of  fub- 
ftance,  are  ufually  punifhed  with  fines  ;  but  where  they 
are  poor  they  baftinado  them  on  the  foles  of  their  feet, 
giving  them  a  certain  number  of  blows,  not  under  thirty, 
nor  exceeding  three  hundred. 

Pick-pockets  and  pilferers  are  marked  with  a  hot  iron 
in  the  forehead,  and  houfc-breakers  have  their  right 
hand  cut  off.  The  fame  punifhment  is  inflided  on 
thofe  who  counterfeit  the  coin  for  the  firft  offence  ;  but 
for  the  fecond  their  bellies  are  ripped  open,  This  pu- 
niflinieiit  is  inflidled  in  the  following  manner  :  the  cri- 
minal's feet  are  tied  to  a  camel,  with  his  head  hanging 
down  to  the  ground  ;  his  belly  is  then  ripped  open,  and 
his  bowels  falling  over  his  face,  he  is  dragged  through 
the  principal  ftreets,  an  officer  marching  before  him, 
and,  with  a  loud  voice,  informing  the  people  of  the 
nature  of  his  crime.  Afterwards  he  is  hung  up  by  the 
heels  upon  fome  tree,  and  they  fay,  that  it  is  lometimes 
feveral  hours  before  he  expires.  They  have  fome  other 
punifliments  for  capital  crimes,  as  impaling,  fetting  them 
up  to  the  chin  in  the  earth,  precipitating  a  crimin  il 
from  a  hi"-h  tower,  cutting  off  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
leavinn-  the  poor  wretch  in  that  condition  till  he  ex- 
pires. 

They  fometimes  ufe  tortures  to  extort  a  confeffioii,  as 
by  pinching  off  the  flefh  with  red  hot  pinchers  ;  bu:  the 
mort  ufual  way  of  examining  offenders  is  while  they  are 
beatin"  the  foles  of  thsir  feet. 

°      R  r  r  Bakers 
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Bakers  and  vifl:uallers  have  been  fometimes  baked  and 
roafted  alive,  for  cheating  in  their  weights,  and  raifing 
piovifions  to  an  exorbitant  price  :  but  this  is  only  in  time 
of  great  fcarcity  ;  the  ufual  punifhment  in  thefe  cafes  is 
a  fine  or  the  baftinado. 

Thus  we  have  fully  defcribed  the  government  of  the 
once  potent  empire  of  Pcrfia,  now  ruined  and  laid  wafte 
by  tyranny  and  rebellion.  In  this  rxcount  the  reader, 
whofe  heart  is  fenfible  of  the  tender  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  whofe  bofom  glows  with  a  generous  love  of  liberty, 
muft  have  been  frequently  fliocked  and  filled  with  pity 
and  indignation  ;  while  his  mind  recurring  back  on  his 
native  ifle,  the  fei-.t  of  liberty,  he  blefles  Providence,  and 
rejoices  that  he  is  born  a  Briton.  Happy  the  land,  and 
happy  the  king,  whofe  hands  are  tied  with  the  radiant 
bands  of  mercy  !  who,  like  the  Univerfal  Monarch,  is 
guided  by  juftice  and  clemency  !  who,  as  the  brightefl 
angel  of  heaven,  is  bound  by  laws  facred  and  inviolable, 
and  whofe  fupreme  delight  confifts  in  the  happinefs  of 
his  people  !  While  the  tyrants  of  the  Eaft  boaft  of  the 
baleful  freedom  of  doing  ill,  of  the  power  of  imitating 
Satan,  by  being  the  tormentors  of  their  fubje£ls,  and  glory 
in  being  the  fovereigns  of  flaves  ;  let  the  monarchs  of 
Britain  glory  and  rejoice  in  the  fuperior  dignity  of  dif- 
penfing  happinefs,  and  in  the  nobler  titles  of  being  the 
fathers  of  their  people,  the  kings  of  freemen,  the  guar- 
dians of  liberty,  the  protedors  of  the  laws. 


SECT.     XVII. 

Of  the  JJle  ofOrmus,  and  the  Settlement  at  Gambrocn. 

BEFORE  we  take  leave  of  Perfia,  it  is  proper  to  take 
notice  of  the  ifle  of  Ormus,  and  of  Gambroon,  where 
the  Englifli  have  enjoyed  confiderable  privileges,  and 
which  is  the  only  place  where  we  have  any  fcttlcment  on 
the  coall  of  Perfia. 

The  city  of  Ormus  was  feated  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame 
name,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Perfian  Gulph,  in  twenty- 
feven  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  about  two 
leagues  from  the  continent.  It  is  near  fix  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference ;  yet  has  neither  frcfli  water  nor  grafs 
upon  it,  and  only  a  fait  fulphureous  foil  :  but  formerly 
its  happy  fituation,  and  the  goodnefs  of  its  harbour, 
were  confidered  as  fuch  advantages,  that  the  Arabians 
ufed  to  fay,  that  if  the  world  was  a  ring,  Ormus  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  the  diamond  of  it.  A  city  had  been 
built  there  by  the  Perfian  kings,  and  it  had  for  fome 
ages  carried  on  a  confiderable  trade,  when  in  1 507  it 
was  taken  and  fortified  by  the  Portuguefc,  who  obliged 
the  kirg  of  Ormus  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Portugal 
for  his  fovereign,  and  to  pay  him  tribute  :  after  which 
they  engroflcd  all  the  commerce  of  thofe  parts  to  them- 
fclvts.  At  length  Shah  Abas,  provoked  at  their  info- 
Icnce,  and  particularly  at  their  having  given  protection 
to  Gabrieli,  an  Italian,  who  had  fled  from  Pcrfia,  en- 
gaged the  Englifli  to  join  with  him  in  reducing  the 
place,  which  they  attacked  and  carried  in  1622  ;  after 
which  the  Pcrfians  demolifhcd  the  houfes,  which  amount- 
ed to  four  thoufand  in  number,  and  contained  near  forty 
thoufand  inhabitants. 

The  Pcrfians  fomc  time  after  rebuilt  the  fort,  and 
placed  a  garrifon  in  it  ;  but  they  could  never  reftore  it» 
trade.  It  is  however  Aill  the  key  to  Pcrfia  ;  but  the 
heat  of  the  ifland  is  frequently  fo  cxceflivc,  that  the  in- 
habitants, 'tis  faid,  would  be  fometimes  flifled,  did  they 
not  for  hours  together  continue  up  to  the  neck  in  water. 
It  is,  however,  at  prefent  almoft  dcferted,  for  it  produces 
nothing  but  fait,  which  fometimes  lie  two  inches  deep 
upon  th(T  t'Tfacc  of  the  earth. 

Till  the  late  civil  wars,  which  have  fo  dreadfully  laid 
wafte  the  greateft  part  of  Perfia,  the  Englifli  Eaft  India 
company  had  two  confiderable  fa£lorics  in  that  kingdom, 
one  at  Ifpahan,  and  the  other  at  Gambroon.  The  head 
of  each  fadlory  was  called  their  agent,  and  lived  in  as 
great  ftate  as  a  nobleman.  At  the  conmienccment  of 
the  civil  wars  the  a;icnt  at  Ifpahan  had  a  retinue  of  no 
lefs  than  thirty  or  forty  fervants,  and  his  houfe  was  an 
elegant  building  after  the  manner  of  the  Perfian  palaces, 
in  the  rhidft  of  a  fine  garden.      His  horfts,   fcrvants, 


and  equipage,  when  he  went  abroad,  refembled  thofe  of  a 
prince,  and  his  furniture  was  covered  v/ith  gold. 

The  agent  at  Gambroon  had  lefs  grandeur,  but  equal 
advantages  :  the  trade  there  has  however  fufFered  greatly 
by  the  misfortunes  of  Perfia.  But  the  company  liiil 
maintain  a  noble  factory,  in  which  all  their  trade  in  the 
Perfian  empire  is  carried  on. 

Gambroon,  or  Gombroon,  is  fituated  in  the  province 
of  Farfiftan,  in  twenty-feven  degrees  forty  minutes  north 
latitude,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Bander  Abr.fli.  It 
ftands  in  a  bay  nine  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  ifle  of 
Ormus. 

The  Englifh  Eaft  India  company  began  to  fettle  here 
about  the  year  161 3,  and  afterwards,  as  a  reward  for  the 
fcrvices  performed  by  that  company  againft  the  Portu- 
guefc in  the  redudtion  of  Ormus,  Shah  Abas  granted  them 
half  the  cuftoms  of  Gambroon.  'ihis  revenue  was  how"- 
ever  reduced  to  a  thoufand  tomans  a  year,  which  in  our 
money  amounts  to  three  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  pounds  fix  fhillings  and  eight-pence  ;  but 
even  this  has  been  ill  paid.  'J  he  city  is  two  or  three 
miles  in  compafs,  and  itands  on  a  level  ground  clofe  to 
the  fea,  the  country  on  almoft  every  fide  riilng  infenfibly 
for  fome  miles  without  any  confiderable  hill,  except 
towards  the  north.  Near  it  is  the  narroweft  part  of  the 
gulph  of  Perfia,  and  oppofite  to  it  lies  the  coaft  of  Arabia 
at  about  ten  leagues  diltance.  Three  leagues  behind 
Gambroon  are  very  high  mountains  covered  with  trees, 
and  abounding  with  water.  However,  the  territory  be. 
longing  to  this  city  is  dry  and  barren,  it  confiiling  only 
of  a  moving  fand. 

The  town  on  the  land-fide  is  furrounded  by  a  wall, 
and  it  has  two  fmall  fortreftes.  The  houfes  are  com- 
puted at  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred,  one-third  of  which 
belong  to  Indian  Gentoos,  a  fev/  of  them  are  inhabited  by- 
Jews,  and  the  greateft  part  are  in  the  poflefSon  of  the 
Perfians ;  the  reft  belong  to  the  Englifli,  P'rench,  and 
Dutch  companies.  The  governor  of  the  province  ufually 
rcfides  in  this  city,  and  not  at  Neris,  the  capital,  which 
is  ten  days  journey  from  thence  :  he  has  a  pretty  large 
and  commodious  palace  at  the  end  of  the  town,  at  the 
greateft  diftance  from  the  fea,  built  with  ftone  taken  from 
the  ifle  of  Ormus.  The  bcft  houfes  arc  built  with  bricks 
dried  in  the  fun,  and  ftand  clofe  to  each  other,  being  flat 
on  the  top,  with  a  fquare  turret  that  has  holes  on  each 
fide  for  the  free  paflage  of  the  air  into  the  houfes.  Upon 
thefe  roofs  thofe  that  ftay  in  the  town  fleep  every  night 
during  the  fummer  feafon.  The  houfes  belonging  to  the 
Englifli  and  Dutch  areas  well  built  as  any  in  the  town,  and 
are  fo  near  the  fea-fide  that  at  high-water  the  tide  comes 
up  to  the  very  walls.  Their  merchandize  is  depofited  in 
the  lower  rooms,  and  the  upper  ferve  for  lodgings,  on 
account  of  their  having  the  advantage  of  being  more  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air.  The  common  people  have  wretched  huts 
made  of  the  boughs  of  palm-trees,  and  covered  with 
leaves.  The  ftrcets  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  not  kept 
very  clean. 

Gambroon  has  no  port,  but  the  road  is  as  large  and 
fafe  as  any  in  the  knov/n  world  ;  yet  it  has  one  great  in- 
convenience, which  is,  that  the  vefl'els  which  ftay  there 
during  the  fummer  are  frequently  much  damaged  by  the 
worms. 

The  water  of  Gambroon  being  very  brackifli  is  drank 
by  none  but  the  poor,  and  is  taken  out  of  pits  dug  thri.-e 
fathoms  deep  in  the  fand.  People  in  eafy  circumftanccs 
drink  the  water  of  Ifleen,  a  large  and  fine  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  ;  and  the  common  peO(>k%  who 
cannot  be  at  the  expence  of  having  it  brought  fo  far, 
drink  the  waters  of  Mines,  a  village  fituated  a  league 
from  the  port. 

The  air  of  Gambroon  is  not  only  extremely  difagrce- 
able,  but  unhcalthful  :  the  wind  changes  four  tin:cs  a 
day  almoft  throu!;hout  the  year.  From  tniiinight  to 
break  of  day  it  blows  from  the  north  and  is  culd  ;  from 
break  of  day  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
it  blows  cold  from  the  eaft  ;  but  a  hot  foufh  w  ind  rileg 
about  three  o'clock,  vvhich  changes-  to  the  weft  at  fun- 
fct,  and  blows  hot  till  midnight.  Thefe  fuddcn  changes 
of  the  air,  from  cold  to  hot,  produce  many  difeafes  la- 
tal  to  foreigners,  particularly  the  dylcntery,  the  bloody 
flux,    and  malignant  fevers.     In  fliort,     the    weather   is 
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fo  exceeding  bet  and  unhealthful,  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  Auguft,  that  the  Englifli  factory,  during  thofe 
months,  relide  at  Ifleen. 

Gambroon  is  fupplied  with  plenty  of  very  good  provi- 
fions,  particularly  fi(h,  which  are  brought  afhore  mornino- 
and  night ;  they  fometimes  catch  antelopes  and  par- 
tridges;  but  the  natives  live  principally  on  milk  and 
plants,  of  which  there  are  a  great  variety. 

As  it  feldom  rains  here,  no  grafs  or  herbs  are  to  be 
feen  about  the  city,  except  what  is  produced  with  incre- 
dible labour  in  the  gardens,  where  they  have  cucumbers, 
onions,  garlic,  chibols,  and  radiflies.  The  city  is  chiefly 
furnifhed  with  fruit  and  pulfe  from  the  ille  of  Kifmifh, 
which  lies  twelve  miles  to  the  fouthward,  and  is  forty-five 
miles  long,  and  nine  broad.  In  June  and  the  reft  of  the 
fummer  months  this  ifland  produces  oranges,  lemons, 
grapes,  peaches,  damfcenes,  quinces,  pomegranates,  and 
mangoes;  and  in  Oftober  apples,  pears,  citrons,  melons, 
almonds,  piftachios,  and  feveral  other  fruits  in  fuch 
quantities,  that  they  are  as  cheap  at  Gambroon,  as  per- 
haps in  any  other  part  of  Perfia. 

In  Gambroon  the  people  of  fuperior  rank  are  drelTed 
after  the  Pcrfian  manner,  but  the  poorer  fort  of  both 
fexes  go  naked,  except  wearing  a  cloth  to  cover  what 
decency  requires  them  to  hide.  There  are  here  people 
of  feveral  different  nations,  befides  the  Perfians  and 
Europeans,  and  the  Banyans  of  India  are  fo  numerous, 
tliat  they  bribe  the  governor  not  to  permit  any  cows  to 
be  killed  in  the  city. 

As  the  winter  feafon,  when  the  heats  are  lefs  violent, 
lafts  from  Odober  to  May,  this  is  their  chief  time  for 
trading,    and    the  Perfians,  Arabians,  Banyans,    Arme- 


nians, Turks  and  Tartars,  come  hither  with  the  cara- 
vans, which  fet  out  from  Aleppo,  Bagdat,  Ifpahan,  Shi- 
ras,  and  Baflbra,  under  the  convoy  of  guards.  The 
Englifli  and  Dutch  come  hither  by  fea,  and  befides  ready 
money,  bring  cloth,  and  various  other  European  and 
Indian  commodities,  which  they  exchange  for  Perfian 
tapeftry,  raw  filk,  goats  wool,  cotton,  rhubarb,  faftron, 
and  rofe-water,  which  is  made  in  vail  quantities  near 
Shiras,  either  by  infufion,  which  they  call  gullab,  or  by 
diftiUation;  and  this  laft  they  call  arekakull,  or  the  fweat 
of  rofes.  As  the  Perfians  have  not  a  fingle  {hip,  all 
the  navigation  of  that  kingdom  is  carried  on  by 
foreigners. 

All  bargains  at  Gambroon  are  made  for  ftiahecs,  in 
which  the  company  keep  their  accounts,  reckoning  each, 
fliahee  at  four-pence,  though  that  coin  is  rarely  met  with  ; 
but  inftead  of  it  the  coz  and  mamooda  are  every  where 
current.  Ten  coz,  or  pice,  make  one  fliahee;  two 
fhahces  are  one  mamooda;  two  fhahees  and  five  coz  are 
one  laree  ;  two  mamoodas  are  one  abaflee;  four  mamoodas 
are  of  the  value  of  one  Surat  rupee  ;  fifty  abaffees  or  two 
hundred  fhahees  make  one  toman ;  and  thirty-one  or 
thirty-two  fliahees  are  a  chequeen. 

As  to  the  weights  of  Periia,  one  maund  tabres  is  fix 
pound  three  quarters  ;  one  bazar  maund  tabres  is  fix 
pound  one  quarter ;  one  maund  copara  is  feven  pound 
three  quarters  in  the  Englifli  fa£tory.  One  bazar  maund 
copara  is  from  feven  pound  and  a  quarter  to  feven  pound 
and  a  half.  One  maund  fliaw  is  two  maund  tabres.  One 
mifcall  is  two  penny-weights,  twenty-three  grains,  twen- 
ty-four decimals. 


CHAP.     XXV. 

Of  the  CASPIAN  SEA,  and  the  ASIATIC  TARTARS  bordering  upon  it,  and 

upon  the  North  of  PERSIA. 


SECT.    I. 

Of  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

BEFORE  we  take  notice  of  the  different  nations  of 
Tartars  fituated  near  the  Cafpian  Sea,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  fome  account  of  that  vaft  colleflion  of 
waters,  which  is  improperly  called  a  fea,  as  it  has  no 
vifible  connexion  with  the  ocean  ;  nor  does  it  ebb  and 
flow  ;  but  it  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  greateft 
lake  in  the  known  world.  It  is  fituated  between  thirty- 
fix  degrees  forty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  between 
forty-feven  degrees  fifty  minutes  eafl  longitude,  and  is 
about  four  hundred  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  three  hundred  in  breadth  from  eafl  to  weft;  but  in 
many  places  it  is  much  narrower.  The  water  is  fait, 
«nd  fome  diftance  from  the  fhore  Mr.  Han  way  endeavour- 
ed in  vain  to  find  a  bottom  with  a  line  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fathoms.  The  water  has  rifen  within 
thirty  years  fo  confiderably,  thr.t  it  has  made  great  in- 
roads on  the  Ruffian  fide  for  feveral  miles,  both  to  the 
eaft  and  weft  of  the  Volga,  and  has  rendered  the  adjacent 
country  extremely  marfhy.  Nor  has  it  been  more  in- 
dulgent to  the  Perfians;  for  it  is  faid,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prefent  century,  the  land  for  about  eight 
Enclifn  miles  on  the  fide  of  Langarood  river  was  dry  and 
well  jiihr.bitcd,  v.'liich  is  the  more  probable  as  the  tops  of 
ibme  hcull's  rife  above  the  water.  The  fame  thing  is  re- 
ported of  Aftrabad,  where  the  inhabitants  affirm,  that 
fifty  years  ago  the  bay  was  fordable  by  afTes,  though  it 
has  now  two  fathoms  water. 

The  neighbouring  inhabitants  have  a  tradition,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Cafpian  fea  rife  during  thirty  years,  and 
then  for  the  fame  fpace  of  time  decreafe.  But  it  feems 
more  probable,  that  the  law  of  nature,  v.'hich  every  where 
elfe  produces  a  change  in  this  element,  by  txhaling  it  in 


vapours,  that  form  rain,  hail,  and  fnow,  not  only  to 
refrefh  and  give  fertility  to  the  earth,  but  to  fupply  the 
fprings  of  rivers  muft  difpofe  of  thefe  waters  in  the  fame 
manner.  As  this  vaft  lake  is  the  grand  refervoir  that  re- 
ceives the  vaft  rivers  which  flow  from  the  mountains  and 
tratSs  of  land  by  which  it  is  furrounded,  it  is  alfo  the 
refervoir  from  which  thefe  traiSls  are  watered,  and  from 
whence  the  many  great  rivers  that  fall  into  it  are  fup- 
plied. The  great  Dr.  Halley  has  demonftrated  by  very 
nice  experiments  and  calculations,  that  the  vapours  arifing 
from  the  Mediterranean  fea  are  more  than  fufficient  to 
fupply  all  rhe  rivers  that  fall  into  it.  It  is  therefore  highly 
probable,  that  the  reafon  why  the  waters  of  the  Cafpian 
are  rifen  higher  than  formerly,  is  from  there  having  been 
more  moderate  fummers,  in  which  a  fmaller  quantity  of 
vapours  has  been  exhaled. 


SECT.    II. 

Of  the  Calmuc  Tartars. 

TI)eir  Perfons  and  Drefs,  with  the  Mdnners,  Cufloms,  and 
Way  of  Life,  of  different  Tribes  of  them. 

THE  country  of  the  Calmucs,  alfo  called  by  diffe- 
rent authors  Khalmuck  and  Kalmucs,  is  bounded 
by  Siberia  on  the  north,  by  the  country  of  the  Mongols 
on  the  eaft  ;  by  Tibet  and  Ufbec  Tartary  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  the  kingdom  of  Aftracan, 
which  is  fubjedl  to  Ruflia,  on  the  weft.  Thefe  people  are 
not  under  any  one  fovereign,  but  are  divided  into  feveral 
tribes,  fome  of  which  are  fo  confidcrable  as  to  appear 
formidable  to  the  Ruffians;  but  the  greateft  part  of  them 
are  at  peace  with  that  crown,  and  many  of  them  are  tri- 
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Calmuc  Tartars. 


The  Caimtics  are  thick  ami  low  of  fiature,  their  coun- 
tenances arc  far  from  being  agreeable;  for  they  have  fl^t 
faces,  fmall  eyes  funk  far  into  their  heads,  and  fuch  flion 
nofss,  that  at  a  little  diftance  they  fe;ni  to  have  none  at 
all.  Their  beards  arc  thin  and  flraggling,  and  yet  fo  ftiff 
and  long,  that  the  hair  feems  lilce  that  of  a  horle  or  goat, 
and  it  frequently  grows  in  the  middle  of  their  cheeks,  wheie 
other  pe;pie  have  none. 

The  men  wear  fliirts  of  a  fort  of  calicoe,  their  breeches 
arc  made  of  the  fame,  and  often  of  fheep's  fkins,  but  they 
are  extraordinary  w\ie,  and  in  the  fouthcrn  provinces 
they  wear  no  ftiirts  in  fummer,  cont;.'n;ing'themlclves 
with  a  kind  of  fliecp's  fkin  d'jubiet  without  flteves,  which 
they  put  on  next  their  fkin  with  the  woolly  fide  outward, 
tucking  their  fhirts  into  their  breeches,  fo  that  the  whole 
arm  is  left  bare  up  to  the  (houlders;  but  in  the  northern 
provinces  they  wear  a  Ihirt,  and  in  winter  a  fheep's -(kin- 
coat  over  their  doublets,  which  reaches  to  the  calf  of  the 
le<r,  and  to  keep  them  the  warmer  turn  the  woolly  fide 
inwards.  Thefe  upper  fkins  have  fleeves  of  fuch  a  length, 
that  when  they  are  going  about  any  work  they  are  obliged 
to  turn  them  up.  They  wear  on  their  heads  a  little 
round  bonnet,  commonly  edged  with  a  border  of  fur, 
and  adorned  with  a  tuft  of  filk  or  hair  of  a  bright  red. 
Their  boots  are  exceflive  wiJe.  The  women,  in  fummer, 
wear  no  other  cloathing  than  a  calicoe  fliift,  and  in  win- 
ter a  long  flieep-fkin  gown,  with  a  bonnet  like  that  of 
their  huibands. 

Red  is  the  colour  in  higheft  efteem  among  them  ;  and 
how  ill  cloathed  foever  their  princes  may  be,  they  never 
tail  to  have  a  fcarlet  robe  for  Hate  occafions  ;  nor  do  wo- 
men of  rank  think  themfelvcs  well  drefTed  if  a  fcarlet 
gown  be  wanting.  Indeed  all  over  the  northofAfiaa 
man  will  do  more  for  a  piece  of  red  cloth  than  for  four 
times  its  value  in  filver. 

The  Calmucs  dwell  cither  in  tents  or  huts,  made 
round  with  great  poles  of  light  wood  joined  together 
with  leathern  thongs.  For  the  more  eafy  letting  up  and 
removing  them,  they  are  covered  on  the  outfide  with  a 
thick  felt  for  a  defence  againft  the  cold  and  rain.  In  the 
middle  of  the  roof  they  leave  an  opening,  which  ferves 
both  for  a  window  and  a  chimney,  and  there  are  places 
to  fleep  on  round  the  hut  againlt  the  wall.  Perfons  of 
diftindtion  have  thofc  that  are  larger  and  more  conveni- 
ent. In  fummer  they  have  alfo  tents  of  calicoe,  and  in 
winter  flieds  made  of  boards  and  covered  with  felt,  which 
they  can  fet  up  and  take  down  in  iefs  than  an  hour's 
time. 

The  few  fixed  habitations  of  the  Calmucs  referable 
the  huts,  except  the  roof  being  in  the  form  of  a  dome, 
the  whole  confifting  of  a  fingle  room  twelve  feet  high. 
In  fome  places  they  have  conveniencies  for  fleeping  up- 
on, built  two  ftct  from  the  ground,  and  four  feet  broad, 
which  run  quite  round  the  houfe,  and  ferve  at  the  i'ame 
time  for  a  chimney,  for  they  have  invented  a  way  of 
making  a  fiie  without  on  one  fide  of  the  door,  and  the 
fmokc  encircling  the  building  by  means  of  this  chimney, 
which  runs  round  it,  has  no  paflage  out  bjt  at  the  other 
fide  of  the  door,  which  conveying  a  moderate  heat  to  the 
place  on  which  they  fleep,  is  very  convenient  in  winter. 
All  their  habitations,  whether  fixt  or  moveable,  have  their 
doors  facing  the  louth  to  avoid  the  north  winds,  which 
are  vciy  piercing.  Their  moveable  habitations  are  car- 
ried on  waggons. 

Jonas  Hanway,  Efq;  gives  a  defcription  of  a  fmall  fct- 
tlejTicnt  of  the  Calmucs,  in  which  the  huts  nearly  agree 
with  this  defcription,  only  the  fmoke  iflues  out  of  a  hole 
at  the  top.  '1  he  people  that  gentleman  defcribcs  are 
niiferably  poor,  and  inftead  of  fubfifting  on  their  herdi 
and  flocks,  live  on  the  fifli  they  take  on  the  Volga,  and 
dry  in  the  fummer  their  winter's  provifions.  Thefe  pre- 
fer living  on  the  banks,  where  the  fl?gs  and  rufhes  being 
grown  to  a  great  height,  are  fomc  defence  againft  the 
rigors  of  winter.  There  are  feldom  feen  above  feven  or 
eight  ttnts,  which  coi.tain  thirty  or  forty  perfons,  in  a 
place. 

The  fame  worthy  author  dcfcribes  another  fcttlemcnt 
of  thefe  people  in  a  valley  near  Zaritzen,  in  forty-fevcn 
degrees  thirty  minutes  latitude,  and  obferves,  that  thefe 
people  continue  in  (licndfhip  with  the  Ruflians  no  longer 
than  they  awe  ihem  by  their  power.     Thefe  are  armed 


with  bows  and  arrows,  and  feed  on  the  fle(h  of  horfes, 
camels,  dromedaries,  ard  otiier  animals ;  and  eat  the 
entrails,  even  v/hen  the  be;\il  dies  of  tlie  foulelt  dilUm- 
pers.  They  throw  their  dead  into  the  open  heids,  to 
be  devoured  by  dog^,  many  of  which  run  wild,  and 
fome  arc  kept  for  that  purpule ;  and  if  the  body  be  de- 
voured by  a  number  exceeding  lix,  they  think  honourably 
of  the  itate  of  the  deceafed,  otherwile  he  is  a  difgrace  to 
hia  relations.  They  wcilhip  images,  which  generally 
confill  of  a  fmall  bit  of  wood  about  a  palm  in  length  : 
the  upper  part  of  it  being  roundel,  is  adoined  with  lome 
rude  marks  in  imitation  of  human  features  j  and  the  fi- 
gure, being  thus  prepared,  is  d.clled  up  in  rags.  The 
many  acls  of  violence  committed  by  thele  barbarians  have 
at  length  induced  the  RuUian  government  to  compel  them 
to  take  up  their  habitations  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
below  Aftrachan,  where  they  have  a  Jefs  iield  fc>r  robbery 
and  murder. 

Many  tribes  of  thefe  people  move  from  place  to  place 
during  the  fummer,  and  it  is  laid  there  are  frtquenily  no 
lefb  than  eight  or  ten  tlioufand  of  them  in  a  ooay,  tlriv- 
ing  large  flocks  and  herds  before  them.  They  uiually  be- 
gin their  march  in  fpring,  and  as  tliey  nialte  ealy  journies 
leave  fcarce  any  herbage  behind  tncm  in  the  country 
through  which  they  pais,  la  autumn,  when  there  is  a. 
fecond  crop  of  grafs,  they  generally  return  the  lame  way 
they  came;  and  in  the  winter  livc  in  more  fubltantiai  and 
warmer  huts  than  they  ule  in  the  fumincr  ;  but  the  peo- 
ple and  their  cattle  frequently  live  together  in  the  lame 
room. 

Though  the  country  through  which  they  pafs  is  fitu- 
ated  in  as  fine  a  climate  as  any  in  the  world,  they  never 
cultivate  the  land,  but  live  jjpon  their  cattle,  which, 
confifts  of  camels,  horfes,  cows,  and  Iheep,  Their- 
horfes  are  very  good  and  mettlefome,  and  their  oxen  are- 
faid  to  be  the  talleft  in  the  known  world.  Their  fheep 
are  alfo  very  large,  with  very  Ihort  tails,  buried  in  a  caie 
of  fat,  but  the  wool  is  very  long  and  coarie ;  they  have  a 
bunch  upon  the  nofe,  and  hanging  ears  like  thole  of  the 
hound. 

Their  principal  food  is  horfe-flefli  and  mutton  ;  for 
they  feldom  eat  beef,  which  they  do  not  think  near  fo 
good  ;  and  as  for  hog's  flcfli  and  poultry  they  never  eat 
any.  Iiiftead  of  cows-milk  they  ufe  that  of  mares> 
which  they  think  much  better  and  richer ;  befidcs  the 
cows  in  the  greateft  part  of  Grand  Tartary  will  not  ba 
milked.  As  foon  as  they  have  fuckled  their  calves  they 
will  fufFer  none  to  draw  their  teats,  and  upon  being  fe- 
parated  from  them  immediately  lofe  their  milk.  From 
mares-milk  they  prepare  a  kind  of  brandy,  which  they 
diftil  from  it  after  it  is  turned  fourj  and,  in  imitation  of 
the  Indians,  their  neighbours,  they  give  it  the  name  of 
arrack. 

The  Tartars  are  In  general  fond  of  ftrong  liquors,  and 
when  they  can  get  any  continue  drinking  as  long  as  they 
can  ftand.  When  they  have  a  mind  to  be  merry,  each 
brings  what  liquor  he  can  procure,  and  they  drinic  night 
and  day  till  all  is  fpent.  This  love  of  tippling  prevails 
among  them  in  proportion  as  they  dwell  more  to  the 
north  ;  and  they  are  no  Iefs  fond  of  tobacco. 

They  take  as  many  wives  as  they  choofe,  befides  con- 
cubines, whom  they  take  from  their  flaves  ;  and  it  is  faid 
not  to  be  unufual  for  the  father  to  marry  his  own  daughter. 
They  ccafe  lying  with  their  wives  when  they  are  near 
forty  years  of  age,  and  from  thence-forward  conlider 
them  only  as  fervants,  to  whom  they  give  viduals  for 
taking  care  of  the  family  and  attending  the  young  wives 
who  fucceed  in  their  places. 

The  children  born  of  concubines  are  as  legitimate  aS; 
thofe  of  the  wife,  and  as  capable  of  inheriting  ;  but  if  the 
father  has  been  khan  or  chief  of  fome  tribe,  the  ill'ue 
of  the  wives  fucceed  before  thofc  born  of  concubines.. 
However,  the  cft-fpring  of  common  prolhtutes  are  look- 
ed upon  with  contempt,  and  feldom  (ucceed  their  fa- 
thers, becaufe  it  is  not  eafy  to  know  whether  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  fuch  a  woman  lays  a  child  be  the  real 
father. 

Polygamy  is  attended  with  Iefs  inconvenience  among 
them  than  the  relt  of  the  Afiatics,  their  wives  being  of 
great  fervice,  and  little  expence  to  them  ;  for  the  old 
manage  the  family,  take  care  of  the  cattle,  and  provide 
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for  the  fubfiftence  of  them   all,  while  the   hufbanJ  has 
little  elfe  to  do  but  to  uccp  and  follow  his  diverlioiis. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  refpcit  which  the  children  of 
all  ages  and  conditions  are  accidlonied  to  pay  their 
fathers,  whom  they  confidsr  as  the  kings  of  their  fa- 
niilies  ;  but  they  let  little  value  on  their  mothers,  ex- 
cept they  are  under  rny  particular  obligations  to  them. 
They  lament  a  father  many  days,  denying  themfelves  all 
plealures,  and  the  fons  niuft  even  ab(tain  for  feveral 
moiiths  from  the  company  of  their  wives.  Nothing  is 
fparcd  to  do  honour  to  a  father  at  his  funeral,  and  at 
leaft  once  a  year  they  pay  their  devotions  at  his  tomb, 
and  call  to  mind  the  obligations  they  owe  him. 

Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  in  his  Hillory  of  Peti:r  the  Great, 
that  in  1720  was  found  in  this  country  a  fubterraneous 
houfe  of  fione,  fome  urns,  lamps,  and  ear-rings,  an 
equeilrian  ftatue  of  an  oriental  prince,  with  a  diadem 
on  his  head,  two  v.-omen  feated  on  thrones,  and  a  roll 
of  manufcripts,  which  was  fent  by  Peter  the  Great  to  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions  at  Paris,  and  proved  to  be  in 
the  language  of  Tibet.  "  All  thefe  monuments  plainly 
"  fhew,  fays  the  abo\'e  author,  that  the  liberal  arts 
"  formerly  refided  in  this  barbarous  country,  and  are 
"  a  lafting  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  Peter  the  Great 
*'  laid  more  than  once,  that  thole  arts  had  made  the  tour 
"  of  the  whole  world." 

In  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  the  Calmucs  traded  to 
Aftrachan  and  to  Tobolfki,  the  capital  of  Siberia,  bring- 
ing with  them  great  quantities  of  very  fine  fait,  which 
their  countr)'  afforded,  receiving  Ruiua  leather  and  iron- 
ware in  exchange  ;  but  the  Czar  commanding  one  of  his 
generals  to  march  into  the  country  of  the  Calmucs,  to 
take  poffellion  of  their  falt-works,  and  build  a  fort  there  ; 
this  was  fo  highly  refented,  that  they  forbore  to  go  to 
the  fair  of  Tobolllci,  and  even  choaked  up  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Duria,  whch  falls  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  to 
which  the  RuiTians  ufed  to  go  in  fearch  of  gold  duft. 
As  this  river  was  likely  to  prove  of  confiderable  advan- 
tage to  the  RuiTians,  both  on  account  of  the  gold  dult, 
and  in  fettling  a  trade  with  the  Uftec  Tartars  and  India, 
the  Czar  built  two  forts  at  its  mouth,  without  any  dif- 
turbance  at  firll:  from  the  Tartars  ;  but  his  forces  march- 
ing farther  into  the  country,  where  they  difperfed  in 
fearch  of  provifions,  they  were  all  furrounded  and  cut 
to  pieces,  with  prince  Bekewitz,  their  general,  who  was 
a  native  of  Circaffia,  and  the  two  forts  were  afterwards 
lurprifed  and  demolifhed. 


SECT.     III. 

Cy/foUsBEC,  Crim,  KiRGEESE,<3«iLESGEE  Tartars. 

Their    Cufioms,  Manners,    and  Way  of  Life. 

US  EEC  Tartary  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
country  of  the  Calmucs,  on  the  eaft  by  Tibet, 
on  the  fouth  by  India,  and  on  the  weft  by  Perfia  and  the 
Cafpian  Sea. 

Thefe  Tartars,  like  their  neighbours,  are  at  prefent 
divided  into  feveral  tribes  governed  by  their  refpeclive 
princes;  when  they  were  united  under  one  fovereign, 
they  were  the  molt  powerful  of  all  the  Tartar  nations, 
and  are  ftill  dreaded  by  Perfia  and  India,  into  which 
they  frequently  make  incurfions  ;  but  their  tribes  not  be- 
ing very  numerous,  they  fatisfy  themfelves  with  plun- 
dering and  ravaging  the  country,  without  pretending  to 
make  conquefts.  The  principal  khans  pride  themfelves 
on  being  defcended  from  Tamerlane. 

With  refpect  to  the  pcrfons  of  the  Ufbecs,  they  are 
faid  to  have  better  complexions  and  more  engaging 
features  than  th?  Calmucs.  Their  religion  is  Maho- 
metifm,  and  in  general  they  differ  very  little  from  the 
people  of  the  northern  provinces  of  India  ;  and  from 
hence  that  country  is  furnifhcd  with  the  moll  ferviceable 
horfes,  camels,  and  other  cattle. 

The  capital  of  the  country  is  called  BokTiara,  and  was 
once  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name. 
It  is  fituated  in  latitude  thirty-nine  degrees  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, thirteen  miles  from  the  antient  city  of  Samarcand, 
the  birth-place  of  Tamerlane.  It  is  a  large  and  popu- 
lous place,  feated  on  a  rifing  ground,  and  encompaffed 
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with  a  {lender  wall  of  earth  and  a  dry  ditch.  The  houfcs 
are  moflly  built  of  mud,  though  'the  caravanferas  and 
mofques,  which  arc  numerous," are  all  of  brick.  The 
bazars  were  once  ilately  buildings,  generally  built  of 
brick  and  ftone  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  now 
in  ruins  ;  and  here  is  alio  a  handlome  building  for  the 
education  of  the  priefls.  A  great  number  of  Jews  and 
Arabians  frequent  this  place;  but  the  khan  feizes  on 
their  pofleilions  at  his  pleafure.  The  produce  of  the 
country  is  cattle,  lambs  fur,  down,  rice,  and  cotton, 
which  they  manufacture  into  calicoe. 

The  Crim  Tartars  receive  their  name  from  their  ori- 
ginally coming  from  Crimea,  the  antient  Taurica  Cher- 
lonelus,  a  peninfula  in  the  Black  Sea.  They  rove  from 
place  to  place  in  fearch  of  pailures,  in  lioufes  drawn  oa 
carts  :  but  feveral  miles  round  the  city  of  Aftrachan 
where  the  foil  will  admit  of  cultivation,  there  are  regular 
fettlements  of  them  tributary  to  the  Ruffians.  Thele 
are  a  very  civil  and  induitrious  people.  \\\  the  fummer 
time  they  improve  their  land,  the  chief  products  of 
which  are  a  feed  called  manna,  oats,  mufk,  and  water- 
melons :  but  their  principal  treafure  confifls  in  their 
fheep,  horfes  and  cows,  and  in  their  wives  and  children. 
When  any  of  their  daughters  become  marriageable,  they 
ere£t  a  hut  for  her  covered  with  white  linen,  and  put 
a  painted  cloth  on  the  top,  which  is  ufually  tied  with  red 
firings  ;  they  alfo  place  a  painted  waggon  on  the  fide 
of  the  hut,  and  thefe  are  to  be  her  marriage-portior*. 
Thofe  v/ho  propofe  to  marry  obferve  this  fignal,  and  the 
girl  is  ufually  given  to  him  who  offers  the  father  the 
moll  valuable  prefent.  Though  thefe  people  are  Ma- 
hometans, they  do  not  confine  their  women  in  the 
manner  of  the  Tur.'-.s  and  Perfians,  and,  contrary  to  the 
pra£lice  of  the  Calmucs,  are  extremely  nice  in  their 
burying-places.  They  dig  their  graves  very  deep,  and, 
after  lining  them  with  bricks  dried  in  the  fun,  and  white- 
wafhing  them  on  the  infide,  eredl  a  cover  over  them. 
They  alio  raife  thick  mud  walls  round  each  tomb,  on 
the  top  of  which  they  fix  one  or  more  flags,  according 
to  the  characSlerof  the  deceafed. 

The  Kirgeefe  Tartars  pofFefs  a  very  extenfive  tra£b 
of  land,  having  the  Baflikeert  Tartars  to  the  north, 
the  Black  Calmucs  with  the  city  of  Tafhcund  to  the 
eaft,  the  Karakulpac  Tartars  and  the  Aral  lake  to 
the  fouth,  and  the  river  Yaeik  to  the  weft.  They  are 
divided  into  three  tribes,  under  the  government  of  a 
khan,  and  live  in  tents  covered  with  felt  of  camels  hair, 
which  they  remove  with  great  eafe  whenever  they  change 
their  quarters  ;  and  they  never  ftay  above  two  or  three 
days  in  a  place. 

The  Kirgeefe  Tartars  live  upon  horfe-flefh,  mutton, 
and  venifon,  and  drink  fermented  mares  milk  to  fuch. 
excefs,  that  they  are  frequently  intoxicated  with  it. 
They  have  no  grain,  nor  any  kind  of  bread.  When 
they  go  upon  any  expedition,  they  take  a  fmall  quantity 
of  a  kind  of  cheefe,  which,  being  dilTolved  in  water,  is 
their  chief  fuftenance.  Money  is  hardly  known  among 
them  ;  all  their  riches  confift  in  cattle  and  the  fur  of 
foxes  and  wolves,  which  they  exchange  v/ith  their  neigh- 
bours forcloathsand  other  necclTaries.  They  profefs  the 
Mahometan  religion,  and  their  language  has  a  great 
affinity  with  that  of  the  Turks.  They  are  a  ftrong  ro- 
buft  people,  but  rude,  ignorant,  and  treacherous  ;  yet 
are  very  civil  to  ftrangers  while  they  continue  under  their 
proteftion,  for  they  efleem  the  breach  of  hofpitality  a 
very  great  crime ;  but  no  fooner  is  a  ftranger  departed 
from  under  the  roof  of  a  Kirgeefe  Tartar,  than  his  pro- 
felTed  friend  and  protedlor  will  fometimes  be  the  firft  per- 
fbn  to  rob  him,  and  then  he  may  think  himfelf  happy 
if  he  efcapes  being  made  a  Have. 

Thefe  people  think  very  favourably  of  many  crimes 
prejudicial  to  fociety,  particularly  of  robbery;  for  their 
ufual  punifhment  in  this  cafe  is  no  more  than  making 
reftitution,  and  murder  is  puniflied  by  the  lofs  of  the 
malefadlor's  goods  :  indeed,  fometimes  the  criminal  and 
his  whole  family  are  delivered  up  as  flaves  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceafed. 

The  Lefgee  Tartars  are  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation, 

whofe  country  extends  about  forty  leagues  from  north 

to  fouth,  and  twenty-five  from  eaft  to  weft.     They  are 

under  feveral  different  chiefs,  named  fhamkalls,  who,  in 
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tafe  of  uail;;er  to  their  common  liberty,  unite  their  forces. 
A  few  orthem  have  been  occafionally  fubject  to  the 
Perfian^  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  thofe  to  the  north 
and  welt  of  the  Perfian  dominions,  e. er  lubmittej  to  a 
forei'Mi  power.  Indeed  their  fituaiion  is  fuch,  with  re- 
ipeci  to  the  natural  bulv/arks  of  the  mountains,  that 
while  they  retain  their  bravery,  they  can  hardly  be  en- 
llavcd.  Olearius  mentions  the  very  fingular  manner 
in  which  they  choole  a  Ihemkall,  which  is  done  by  a 
prieft  throwing  a  golden  apple  into  a  ring,  round  which 
the  candidates  are  fcated,  when  the  perfon  at  whom  it 
Jtops  becomes  their  chief. 

As  to  their  perfons,  they  are  well  made,  of  a  good 
ftature,  and  extremely  active.  Their  complexion  is 
Iwarthy,  their  features  regular,  and  their  eyes  black  and 
full  of  life.  They  do  not  all  wear  their  beards,  fome 
having  only  whifkers.  Their  drefs  relembles  that  of  the 
Arabians,  mmy  of  them  wearing  the  fame  kind  of 
drawers,  which  reach  down  to  their  ancles. 

Thcle  people  are  able  to  bring  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
fand  men  into  the  field.  They  have  had  frequent  wars 
with  the  Perfians,  and  in  particular  with  Nadir  Shah, 
who,  with  fifteen  thouland  men,  purfued  a  large  body 
of  them  among  their  mountains ;  but,  after  futt'ering  a 
very  confiderable  lofs,  was  glad  to  make  his  retreat. 
Several  Perfians,  whom  they  then  took  prifoners,  they 
cruelly  deprived  of  their  nofes,  ears,  or  eyes,  and  lent 
to  Nadir  with  meflages  of  defiance. 

The  Lefgees  are  frequently  guilty  of  rapine,  not  only 
in  the  low-lands,  and  in  large  bodies,  but  in  flying  parties, 
pillaging  the  Armenians  and  Georgians,  wliofe  trade 
brings  them  between  Baku  and  Derbcnt.  Yet  if  any 
Itranger  travelling  into  their  country,  or  on  its  borders, 
feeks  their  protection,  and  choofes  a  guide  from  among 
them,  let  him  meet  never  fo  ftrong  a  party,  he  is  fafe  if 
his  guide  declares  that  the  ftranger  is  his  gutlt :  for  they 
arc  in  this  cafe  hardly  ever  known  to  violate  the  laws  of 
hofpitality. 

'rheir  'manner  of  life  refembles  that  of  the  Perfians ; 
they  alfo  profefs  the  Mahometan  religion,  though  they 
talk  very  lightly  of  the  miracles  of  Mahomet,  who  they 
fay  was  a  very  artful  man  ;  and  whether  he  had  any  par- 
ticular interelt  with  the  Almighty,  will  be  belt  deter- 
mined hereafter.  They  drink  wine  without  referve,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  have  once  profeU'ed  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, and  fevcral  books  relating  to  Chriltianity  are  faid 
to  have  been  found  amongft  them. 

Their  country  is  for  the  moft  part  very  pleafant ; 
their  valleys  are  extremely  fertile,  and  produce  plenty  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  feed  a  multitude  of  fheep. 
The  people  are  ingenious  in  feveral  manufactures  of 
wool  and  camels  hair ;  and  none  of  the  neighbouring 
nations  equal  them  in  making  fire-arms,  which  they  fell 
to  the  Perfians.  They  trade  with  the  R  uflians,  giving 
madder  in  exchange  for  fhoes,  boots,  and  cloathing  of 
ilreficd  fheep-(kins.  The  Armenians  alfo  bring  them 
dyed  callicoes,  and  other  Perfian  manufactures  ;  alfo 
knives,  rings,  and  ear-rings  made  in  Europe;  in  return 
for  which  they  receive  madder,  fire-arms,  coarfe  woollen 
manufactures,  and  falfe  Perfian  money  :  for  as  the  coin 
of  that  empire  is  made  fmall  and  thick,  it  is  exaCtly 
counterfeited  with  very  little  filver.  The  Armenians, 
it  is  faid,  accept  of  this  counterfeit  coin  for  a  quarter  of 
its  real  value  j  however,  it  is  certain  there  are  great 
quantities  of  this  money  in  Perfia,  both  in  filver  and  gold. 

SECT.     IV. 
0/  Astrachan  Tartary. 

//•'///'  /I  particuiir  Defcnptlon  of  the  City  of  Aflrachan,  now 
fuljed  ti  Rujfia ;  of  its  Gardens  ;  of  the  Clouds  cf  Loaijis 
with  luhich  tlic  Country  is  fometimcs  infejled ;  and  of  the 
Trade  of  that  City. 

WE  fhall  now  treat  of  Aftra'han  Tartary,  which  is 
under  the  dominion  of  RulFia.  The  kingdom 
of  Aftrachan  is  bounded  by  Siberia  andCalmuc  Tartary 
on  the  calt,  by  theCafpian  fea  on  the  fouth,  by  Circaffian 
'J'artary  on  the  weft,  and  by  Rulfia  on  the  north.  That 
part  of  it  which  lies  between  the  great  river  Volga,  the 


river  Jaika,  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  is  ufually  called 
Natraia;  as  is  alio  that  part  of  the  country  which  lies  to 
the  wcftward  of  Altrachan,  and  the  natives  are  called 
Nagaian  Tartars. 

The  city  of  Aftrachan  is  fituated  within  the  limits  of 
Afia,  in  an  illand  called  Dolgoi,  in  forty-feven  degrees 
latitude,  fixty  En2;lifh  miles  from  the  Cafpian  fea.  It 
was  for  many  ages  fubjeCt  to  the  Tartars,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  Ruihans.  It  contains  about  feventy 
thoufand  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  many  Arme- 
nians and  Tartars  of  various  denominations,  with  a  few 
Perfians  and  Indians.  The  manners  and  cuftoins  of  all 
thofe  different  nations  exhibit  an  epitome  of  Afia. 

Aftrachan  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference ;  but  if  we  include  the  fuburbs,  it  is  near  five 
miles  round.  It  is  encompafted  by  a  brick  wall  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  being  about  two  hundred  years  old  ; 
it  is  alfo  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  fix  regiments  of  the 
beft  Ru/Tian  troops,  and  in  the  adjacent  plains  are  many 
fmall  batteries,  intended  to  prevent  the  approach  of  an 
enemy. 

The  houfes  are  of  wood,  and  the  greatefl:  part  of  them 
very  mean  ;  the  higher  parts  afford  a  fine  profpeiSt  of  the 
Volga,  which  here  fpreads  itfelf  near  three  miles,  and 
contributes  to  the  pleafure  and  convenience  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  earth  is  fo  impregnated  with  fait,  that 
it  appears  on  its  furface  ;  and  yet  is  extremely  fertile,  it 
bearing  great  quantities  of  fruit,  which  the  common 
people  eat  to  excefs,  and  on  that  account  are  a-tHidted 
with  many  diftempers.  Their  water-melons,  which 
are  much  efteemed  in  colour,  flavour,  and  talte,  re- 
femble  thofe  of  Portugal.  The  city  is  furrounded  by 
gardens  and  vineyards,  which  lie  about  two  miles  from 
it ;  thefe  produce  almoft  every  kind  of  garden-ftufF 
known  in  England,  except  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and 
potatoes ;  and  their  orchards  furnifti  them  with  plenty 
of  cherries,  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruit ;  and  their 
grapes  are  ib  admired  at  the  court  of  Ruflia,  that  a  box 
of  them  is  fent  thither  from  Aftrachan  every  three  days 
during  the  feafon.  It  is  carried  by  two  hori'es,  and  fup- 
ported  in  the  manner  of  a  litter.  The  grapes  are  pre- 
ferved  in  fand ;  but  at  beft  mult  be  ill  worth  the  ex- 
pence  of  being  thus  conveyed  twelve  hundred  Englifh 
miles. 

As  their  fummers  are  generally  dry,  they  water  their 
gardens  with  large  wheels,  fome  of  which  are  moved 
by  horfes,  and  others  by  the  wind.  The  wheels  are  of 
a  fufficient  height  to  throw  the  water  into  the  higheft 
part  of  the  gardens,  from  whence  it  runs  in  trenches  to 
the  root  of  every  tree  and  plant.  In  this  manner  the 
gardens  and  vineyards  are  generally  watered  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  September. 

In  the  city  is  a  little  temple  belonging  to  the  Indian 
Gentoos,  in  which  they  have  an  idol  of  a  very  deformed 
and  ugly  appearance.  Their  Bramins  here  ufe  beads, 
incenfe,  proftrations,  and  offerings  ;  they  have  alfo  fmall 
bells,  with  other  mufic,  and  raife  their  voices  in  finging 
with  the  utmoft  vehemence. 

The  Tartars  at  Aftrachan  being  Mahometans,  hold 
this  image  worfhip  in  the  utmoft  abomination,  and  are 
fo  avcrfe  to  images,  that  they  will  not  even  carry  money 
which  has  an  imprcflion  of  man,  .bird,  beaft,  or  in- 
feCt,  into  their  mofques.  Their  devotion  is  in  filence 
and  proftrations,  only  the  prieft  at  certain  times 
utters,  in  an  awful  tone,  an  invocation  to  the  Lord  of 
nature. 

From  the  latter  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, the  country  about  this  city  is  frequently  infefted 
with  locufts,  which  fly  in  fuch  amazing  numbers  as  to 
darken  the  air,  and  appear  at  a  diftance  like  a  heavy 
cloud.  When  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  they  are  feen 
in  their  flight  from  the  north  towards  the  fouth,  and 
wherever  they  fall,  eat  up  every  thing  that  is  green.  In 
this  feafon,  therefore,  their  gardeners  look  out  tor  them, 
and  on  their  firlt  appearance  endeavour  to  keep  them 
oft'  by  making  as  much  noife  and  as  great  a  fmoak  as 
poflible  ;  but,  in  fpite  of  .ill  their  pains,  after  flying  as 
long  as  they  are  able,  they  fometimes  fall  in  their  gar- 
dens, in  the  ftreets,  and  even  into  the  fires  kindled  to 
difperfe  them.  Captain  Woodroofe  obferves,  that  once 
in  failing  up  the  Volga  Vo  Aftrachan,  he  faw  a  prodigious 
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cloud  of  them  coming  from  the  north-weft,  which  is 
acrofs  the  river.  The  wind  at  that  time  blew  very 
frefh,  and  nearly  from  the  fame  point,  when  the  lociifts 
falling,  the  water  was  covered  with  fuch  prodigious 
fwarms  of  them,  that  in  fome  places  they  greatly  ob- 
ftrufted  the  motion  of  the  boat  for  ten  or  twelve  fathoms 
together.  He  alfo  fays,  that  they  live  for  fome  time 
under  water,  for  mounting  on  each  other's  backs  they 
formed  clufters  near  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  rolled 
along  by  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
current.  In  this  manner  they  v/ere  driven  afhore, 
where  their  wings  being  dried,  they  got  upon  the  paf- 
ture  ;  and  very  few  being  drowned,  they  lay  fo  thick 
upon  the  plain  for  near  three  days,  to  the  extent  of  as 
many  miles,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  walk  without 
treading  on  them.  On  their  beginning  to  fly,  they  dif- 
appeared  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  leaving  not  a  fmgle 
blade  of  grafs  on  the  plain. 

The  bodies  of  thefe  infeiSts  are  very  large,  compared 
with  the  fmallnefs  of  their  wings.  Their  fize  is  gene- 
rally from  two  inches  to  two  inches  and  a  half  long ; 
they  are  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  their  fhape  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  the  larger 
fort  of  green  grafshoppers. 

The  revenue  of  Altrachan  is  computed  from  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  to  a  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  rubles,  or 
thirty-three  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds,  of  which  the 
greateft  part  arifes  from  fait  and  fifh.  About  ten  miles 
below  Aitrachan  is  BofmakofF,  a  fmall  illand  remarkable 
for  its  large  flore-houfes  of  fait,  which  is  made  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  it,  and  being  brought 
thither  in  boats,  is  conveyed  in  large  flat-bottomed  veU'els 
up  the  Volga.  With  this  fait  all  the  country  is  fup- 
plied  as  far  as  Mofcow.  They  annually  dig  fome  mil- 
lions of  poods,  the  exclufive  property  of  which  belongs 
to  the  crown  of  Ruffia  ;  for  the  common  food  of  the  fol- 
diers  and  of  the  bul.k  of  the  people  is  bread  and  hit. 

In  this  place  are  large  fifheries,  to  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  falt-works  is  of  great  advantage.  Thefe 
fifheries  extend  to  the  fea,  and  alfo  a  prodigious  way  up 
the  river,  and  from  them  all  the  country  is  fupplied  as 
far  as  Peterfburgh.  The  veflels  are  fent  away  in  fpring 
loaded  with  falt-hfh  ;  but  as  frefh-fifh  keeps  good  as  long 
as  it  is  frozen,  the  winter  is  no  fooner  fet  in,  than  it  is 
tranfported  by  land  as  far  as  JVIofcow  and  Peterfburgh. 
The  principal  forts  are  fturgeon,  a  large  white  fifh 
called  beluga,  and  the  afTotra,  which  refemble  flurgeon. 

The  commerce  of  Aftrachan  is  very  confiderable,  tho' 
it  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  troubles  in  Perfia  and 
the  revolts  of  the  Tartars.  The  foreign  trade  chiefly 
confifts  in  red  leather,  linnen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  other 
European  manufactures,  which  they  export  to  Perfia, 
moflly  on  account  of  the  Armenians.  In  return  they 
import  from  Perfia  filk  fafhes  intermixed  with  gold,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Poles,  wrought  filks  and  ftufFs  mixed  with 
cotton,  raw  filk,  cotton,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  drugs. 

The  Nagay  Tartars  are  all  Mahometans,  lefembling 
jn  countenance  rhe  Calmucs ;  but  are  more  agreeable, 
their  eyes  not  being  fo  fmall  :  thefe  are  driven  olF  to  the 
eaftward,  and  now  feldom  make  any  inroads  on  the 
Ruffian  frontiers. 

There  are  feveral  other  Tartarian  nations  bordering 
on  the  Volga ;  but  thefe  are  the  moft  known,  and  the 
moft  worthy  of  notice  ;  we  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  the 
weft,  and  give  a  particular  account  of  the  Circaflian 
Tartars. 


SECT.     V, 

Of  Circassian  Tartary. 

7he  Bounds   and  Fate  of  the   Country  ;  the  Perfiins,  Drefs, 
Food,  Manners,  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Natives. 

WE  fhall  now  give  a  defcription  of  Circaflian  Tar- 
tary, which  towards  the  eaft  is  bounded  by 
Aftrachan  and  theCafpian  fea,  by  Ruffia  on  the  north, 
by  Georgia  and  Daghiftan  towards  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
river  Don,  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  the  Black  fea  towards 
the  weft. 


This  is  a  very  fine  country,  and  nothing  can  appear 
more  agreeable  than  the  delightful  profpcch,  fo.-med  by 
the  variety  of  mountains,  vallics,  woods,  fprintjs,  and 
rivers,  with  which  it  is  every  where  diveriified.  "it  pro- 
duces plenty  of  barley,  oats,  and  cummin,  and  great 
herds  of  cattle  are  fed  here ;  but  as  the  natives  wander 
from  place  to  place,  they  fow  no  more  corn  than  will 
juft  ferve  for  the  fubfiltence  of  their  families;  and  if 
there  happens  to  be  a  bad  crop,  they  are  reduced  to  great 
diftrefs.  .  ^ 

Both  the  men  and  women  of  Circaffia  are  well  propor- 
tioned ;  they  are  of  a  middle  ftatu're  ;  but  the  men  like 
moft  of  the  other  Tartars,  have  broad  flat  faces.  The 
women  have  an  ealy  fhape,  very  agreeable  features,  ac- 
cording to  our  idea  of  beauty,  and  a  very  fine  complexion. 
Their  hair  and  eyes  are  generally  black,  and  there  is 
fcarce  a  crooked  perfon  to  be  found  amongft  them. 

The  men  wear  a  vefl  of  coarfe  grey  cloth,  and  over 
it  a  fheep-fkin,  \Vhich  they  turn  to  the  fide  from  which 
the  wind  blows.  They  wear  boots  of  horfe-leather, 
clumfily  made,  and  on  their  heads  round  bonnets  of  bla.k 
cloth  or  coarfe  felt. 

The  women  wear  nothing  on  their  bodies  in  the  fum- 
mer  but  a  fhift  open  down  to  the  navel ;  but  in  the 
winter  they  have  furred  gowns,  like  the  Ruffians.  In 
the  houfe  their  head-drefs  confifi:s  of  a  filk  or  ftufFcap, 
from  which  their  hair  hangs  down  in  two  or  three  trelfes  ; 
and  they  are  very  fond  of  necklaces,  confifling  of  ftrino-s 
of  pearls  or  coloured  glafs.  The  men  are  not  inclined 
to  jealoufy,  yet  the  women  are  veiled  when  they  go 
abroad. 

The  Circaffians  generally  feed  on  mutton,  beef,  poul- 
try, wild  fowl,  and  venilbn,  of  all  which  they  have 
great  plenty  ;  but  they  prefer  a  piece  of  a  youno-  colt  as 
a  much  greater  dainty. 

Their  bread  confifts  of  thin  cakes,  made  either  of 
barley-meal  or  millet,  which  they  bake  on  the  hearth. 
They  are  extremely  hofpitable,  and  will  not  permit  3 
traveller  to  pay  any  thing  for  the  entertainment  of  him- 
felf,  his  fervants,  and  horfes,  but  will  frequently  con- 
tend who  fhall  have  the  honour  of  treating  him.  When 
the  natives  travel,  they  take  noprovifions  with  them, 
but  behave  with  as  much  freedom  in  every  houfe  they 
come  to  as  their  own. 

Their  ufual  drink,  like  that  of  the  other  Tartars,  is 
water  or  mares  milk  ;  and  both  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  fmoke  tobacco.  They  fit  crofs-legged  at  their 
meals,  and  have  a  carpet,  or  a  piece  of  Rulfia  leather, 
fpread  before  them  on  little  wooden  tables. 

The  Tartars  have  no  regular  hours  either  for  eatino-, 
drinking,  or  fleeping,  but  are  only  guided  by  inclina- 
tion and  opportunity.  When  they  are  making  excur- 
fions,  they  are  faid  to  pafs  four  or  five  days  together 
without  taking  the  refrefhments  of  food  and  fleep ;  but 
they  no  fooner  return  to  their  own  country,  than  they 
indulge  themfelves  in  both,  and  after  fuch  a  fatigue  will 
fleep  two  days  together  without  waking.  They  feldom 
have  any  other  beds  than  fheep-fkins,  on  which  they 
lie,  and  throw  others  over  them. 

Their  horfes  are  very  fwift,  and  finely  proportioned. 
They  have  waggons  for  tranfporting  their  wives  and 
children,  tents  and  baggage,  from  place  to  place,  which 
in  fome  parts  of  the  country  are  drawn  by  camels,  and 
in  others  by  oxen ;  for  their  horfes  are  only  ufed  for 
riding.  The  men  are  good  horfemen,  and  many  of 
them  fubfift  principally  by  hunting  and  robbing. 

The  Circaffians  make  no  fcruple  of  felling  their  chil- 
dren into  Turky  and  Perfia,  efpecially  their  daughters, 
who  leave  their  parents  without  reludtance,  from  the 
pleafing  tales  they  hear  of  thofe  who  have  arrived  at  the 
honour  of  being  fultana  in  the  harrams  of  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior  and  the  king  of  Perfia  ;  and  their  imaginations  be- 
ing taken  up  with  fine  cloaths,  jewels,  and  a  luxurious 
life,  they  leave  their  fathers  houfe  with  joy ;  and  even 
their  mothers  are  no  lefs  pleafed  with  the  hopes  of  their 
daughters  advancement. 

As  their  beauty  and  innocence  are  the  foundation  of 
all  thefe  ambitious  profpe£ts,  particular  care  is  taken  to 
preferve  both :  they  inoculate  their  children  at  four  or 
five  years  of  age,  aftCF  they  have  duly   prepared  them 
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fox  it;  they  then  receive  the  fmall-pox  without  injury 
to  their  beauty.  The  merchants  who  buy  them  are  ge- 
nerally as  careful  of  preferving  their  virginity  as  their 
mothers,  on  account  of  the  great  value  the  Mahometan 
chapmen  fet  upon  it. 

As  to  the  marriages  of  the  Circaflians,  they  are  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  religion  they  profefs ;  thofe 
near  Turkey  conficler  it,  like  the  Mahometans,  only  as  a 
civil  contract,  and  have  a  plurality  of  wives  and  concu- 
bines; but  thofe  who  live  near  Ruffia,  perform  it  after 
the  manner  of  t  he  Greek  church.  There  are  fome 
Pagans  among  them  who  have  generally  fome  tincture 


of  the  religion  of  thofe  countries  on  which  they  border, 
intermixed  with  fuperltitions  of  their  own. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  confiderable  town 
in  this  country,  except  Terki,  fituated  near  the  Cafpian 
fea,  three  or  four  fcore  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Altra- 
chan.  This  town  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Ruffians,  for 
the  whole  nation  of  Circaflians  live  in  tents,  or  huts,  ac- 
cording to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  removing  from  one 
place  to  another  ;  nor  does  the  country  produce  any  com- 
modities fo  valuable  as  to  induce  foreigners  to  build  or 
fettle  among  them. 


CHAP.     XXVI. 


Of 


ARABIA. 


SECT.    I. 

la  Situation,  Extent,  Dlwfions,  Climate,  and  the  Face  of 
the  Cmntry  In  Arabia  Felix  ;  ivith  an  Account  of  its  Vege- 
tables, and  a  particuUr  Defcription  of  the  Coffee-Flant. 
Of  the  Animals  of  Arabia. 

ARABIA,  including  all  the  countries  diftinguiflied 
by  that  name,  is  of  very  great  extent,  the  moft 
foutherly  part  lying  in  twelve  degrees  thirty  minutes, 
and  the  moll:  northerly  in  tliirty  degrees  north  latitude; 
and  from  cafl  to  weft  it  extends  In  the  broadelt  part  from 
thirty-five  to  fixty  degrees  longitude  from  London. 
Hence  it  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  twelve  hundred  in  breadth,  where  it  is 
broadeft ;  but  in  the  molj  northern  part  it  is  very  nar- 
row. This  extcnfive  country  is  a  penini'ula,  bounded 
on  the  north-eaft  by  the  river  Euphrates  and  the  Pcrfian 
gulph  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Indian  and  ^thiopic  ocean  ; 
on  the  welt  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  irthmus  of  Suez,  and 
part  of  Syria ;  and  on  the  north-weft  by  Syria  and 
Diarbec,  or  JVIcfopotamia. 

Arabia  is  divided  into  three  grand  divifions  ;  Arabia 
Felix,  or  Arabia  the  Happy,  which  is  the  moft  fouthern, 
and  the  much  largeft  part ;  Arabia  Dcferta,  or  Arabia 
the  Defcrt,  which  is  fituated  in  the  middle;  and  Arabia 
Pctra;a,  which  lies  to  the  north. 

In  this  country  there  are  but  few  fprings,  and  no 
confiderable  rivers,  except  the  Euphrates,  which  waflies 
its  north-ealt  limits.  As  the  tropic  of  Cancer  extends 
through  the  middle  of  it,  the  air  is  exceflive  hot,  and  in 
many  places  unhealthful,  particularly  in  that  part  which 
lies  upon  the  coaft.  The  winds  are  alfo  hot  and  fufto- 
cating,  and  the  fands  not  only  extremely  troublefome, 
but  dangerous,  they  being  fometimcs  driven  by  the 
winds  in  fuch  prodigious  clouds,  that  whole  caravans 
have  been  buried  and  loft  by  a  finglc  ftorm.  The  wind 
blows  on  the  fouthern  coalts  from  the  fouth-weft,  and 
varies  to  the  weft  with  hard  gufts,  and  fometimes  rain, 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle  or  end  of  Au- 
guft,  and  then  turns  to  the  eallward,  blowing  gently 
from  that  quarter  till  the  end  of  March.  In  fome  places 
it  never  rains  mcjre  than  twice  or  thrice  in  two  or  three 
years ;  but  the  great  dews  which  fall  in  the  night  rcfrcfli 
the  ground,  and  fupply  the  few  plants  which  grow  there 
witli   fome  moillure. 

Even  that  part  of  the  country  diftinguiflied  by  the 
name  of  the  Happy,  confifts,  for  the  molt  part,  of  dry 
barren  mountains,  or  fandy  defarts  ;  but  iome  parts  of 
fouth  Arabia  being  tolerably  fruitful,  and  abounding  in 
corn,  herbage,  and  aromatic  gums,  it  is  cftcemed  a  happy 
land,  when  compared  with  the  other  parts  of  this  defo- 
late  country.  As  the  hills  for  the  moft  part  confift  of  a 
rocky  foil,  and  are  fcarce  capable  of  improvement,  the 
natives  never  ftrive  to  cultivate  them  ;  their  vallies  feem 
tiiually  barren,  where  water  is  wanting,  and  bear  fcarce  , 


any  herbage ;  but  where  they  can  bring  water  into  them, 
they  produce  corn,  all  manner  of  garden-ftuff,  herbs, 
and  flowers  ;  and  no  country  upon  earth  affords  more 
agreeable  profpedts.  The  inhabitants  draw  water  in 
large  fkins  out  of  their  wells  morning  and  evening  with 
oxen,  and  convey  it  along  little  canals,  by  the  lides  of 
which  trees  and  plants  are  placed  ;  they  alfo  cut  channels 
through  their  corn-fields,  into  which  they  let  the  water 
run  as  occafion  requires. 

By  this  means  they  have  a  great  variety  of  excellent 
fruits,  as  peaches,  apricots,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
grapes ;  but  this  country  is  moft  famous  for  its  coffee 
and  its  dates,  which  lalt  are  found  fcarce  any  where  ia 
fuch  perfection  as  in  this  country  and  in  Periia.  With 
coffee  a  number  of  fhips  are  annually  loaded  for  Europe 
ajid  India. 

The  coffee-fhrub  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet ;  the  twigs  rife  by  pairs  oppofite  to  each  other,  as 
do  the  Ic'ives  on  the  twigs,  one  pair  being  about  two 
inches  diftant  from  another.  The  leaves  are  about  four 
inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  from  whence 
they  decreafe  to  both  extremities,  ending  in  a  point. 
They  are  nearly  of  the  form  of  a  bay-leaf,  and  are  fmooth 
and  without  any  incifures  on  the  edges.  The  flirub  has 
a  grey  fmooth  bark  ;  the  wood  is  white,  and  has  not 
much  pith.  The  fruit  hangs  on  the  twigs  by  a  foot- 
ftalk,  fometimes  one,  two,  or  more  in  the  fame  place. 
Thefe  fhrubs  are  watered  by  artificial  channels  like  the 
other  vegetables,  and  after  three  or  four  years  bearing, 
the  natives  plant  new  flirubs,  becaufe  the  old  ones  then 
begin  to  decline.  The  Arabians  dry  the  berry  in  the 
fun,  and  afterwards  take  off  the  outward  hufk  with  hand- 
mills.  In  the  hot  feafons  the  Arabians  ufe  thefe  hufks 
roaftcd  in  the  room  of  coft'ee-herries,  and  efteem  the  li- 
quor impregnated  with  them  more  cooling. 

Arabia  alfo  abounds  in  balm,  frankincenfc,  myrrh, 
manna,  caflia,  inccnfc,  aloes,  olibanum,  and  other  va- 
luable drugs  ;  but  they  have  very  few  trees  fit  for  timber, 
and  little  wood  of  any  kind  in  the  country. 

The  moft  ufeful  and  excellent  animals  of  Arabia  are 
their  camels  and  horfes  ;  their  camels  arc  extremely  pro- 
per for  this  fandy  country,  and  were  doubtlefs  formed 
by  nature  to  enable  the  natives  to  traverfc  the  defarts 
with  which  it  abounds.  Their  breed  of  horfes  are  only 
fit  for  the  (addle,  and  are  never  ufed  for  draught  or  bur- 
den. The  fineft  horfes  in  the  Perfian  court  arc  brought 
from  hence,  and  are  admired  for  their  make,  as  much  as 
for  their  fwiftnefs  and  high  mettle  ;  they  are  indeed  well 
known  in  Europe,  and  have  contributed  to  improve  the 
breed  of  thofe  in  Endand.  The  ufual  food  for  camels 
and  horfes  is  barley  or  barley-meal  made  into  dough. 
At  Mufcat,  which  is  fituated  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Pcrfian  gulph,  they  feed  their  cattle  with  putrid  fifh  ; 
for  digging  in  a  pit,  they  throw  a  great  quantity  of  fifh 
into  it,  which  lie  till  they  are  rotten,  and  turned  to  a 
kind  of  earth,  after  which  this  fubftance  is  taken  up  and 
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boiled,  when  having  ftood  till  it  h  cool,  they  give  it 
their  cattle,  and  it  inlaid  to  render  them  very  fac. 

They  have  oxen,  bufFaloes,  goats,  and  venifon  ;  but 
their  beef  and  buffalo's  flefh  is  very  coarfe.  As  they  are 
all  Mahometans,  they  never  breed  any  fwine. 

They  have  great  plenty  of  fowl  and  rifh  on  their  coafts, 
but  the  inland  parts  have  few  of  either,  there  being  nei- 
ther wood  nor  water  to  be  found  in  feveral  days  journey. 

Lions,  tygers,  wolves,  bears,  jackalls,  and  other  wild 
bearts,  are  alfo  found  in  fome  parts  of  Arabia  ;  but  there 
being  no  cover  for  them,  they  are  much  fewer  than  in 
fome  other  places. 


SECT.     II. 

Of  the  Face  of  the  Country  in  Arabia  Deferta  and  uiahia 
Petrtsa,  -With  a  particular  Dcfcription  of  Alount  Sinai, 
and  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine  ;  the  Rock  of  Aderibah, 
and  other  Monuments  of  Antiquity. 

ARABIA  Deferta  has  its  name  from  the  nature  of  its 
foil,  which  is  a  barren  land.  There  are,  however, 
large  flocks  of  flieep  and  herds  of  cattle  near  the  Euphra- 
tcsi  where  the  land  is  good  ;  there  are  alfo  great  num- 
bers of  oftriches  in  the  Defart,  and  in  feveral  places  a 
fine  breed  of  camels.  This  country,  in  general,  differs 
but  little  from  Arabia  Petraea,  which  is  fituated  to  the 
north  of  it,  and  is  by  far  the  fmallelt  of  the  three  divi- 
fions  of  Arabia. 

We  fhall  now  give  a  defcription  of  Arabia  Petraa, 
which  has  its  name  from  Petrxa,  its  ancient  capital,  now 
deftroyed,  and  is  famous  for  the  children  of  Ilrael  wan- 
dering there  during  forty  years.  People  are  not  there, 
fays  the  reverend  Dr.  Shaw,  entertained  with  a  view  of 
paftures  covered  with  flocks,  or  vallies  enriched  with 
corn.  There  are  no  olive-yards  or  vineyards  ;  but  the 
whole  is  adefolate,  lonefome  wildernefs,  only  diverfified 
by  fandy  plains,  and  mountains  of  naked  rocks  and 
craggy  precipices.  This  defolate  country  is  never  re- 
frcihed  with  rain,  except  fometimes  at  the  equinoxes  ; 
and  the  few  hardy  vegetables  feen  in  the  clifts  of  the 
barren  rocks,  or  wildly  difperfed  on  the  fandy  plains, 
are  flirunk  by  a  perpetual  drought ;  for  the  dews  of  the 
night  are  in  a  manner  rendered  infuificient  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  vegetation,  by  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun 
during  the  day.  The  intenfe  cold  of  the  one  and  heat  of 
the  other,  clearly  account  for  the  wife  provifion  of  Pro- 
vidence in  fpreading  over  the  Ifraelites  "  a  cloud  to  be  a 
"  covering  by  day,  and  fire  to  give  light  (and  perhaps 
"  heat)  in  the  night-feafon." 

Though  the  land  appears  fo  defolate,  yet  the  furface 
of  the  Red-Sea,  when  calm,  difcovers  in  fome  places 
fuch  a  diverfity  of  marine  vegetables,  that  they  refemble 
a  foreft  under  water,  and  the  traveller  has  the  additional 
pleafure  of  beholding  a  great  variety  of  ftars,  urchins, 
and  fliells  of  the  moit  uncommon  and  beautiful  kinds. 

The  traveller,  in  traverfmg  thefe  defarts,  is  frequent- 
ly offended  by  little  fwarms  of  locults  and  hornets  ;  he 
is  alfo  in  danger  from  the  vipers  ;  but  the  reptiles  of  the 
lizard  kind,  from  the  variety  of  their  fhapes  and  fpotted 
Ikins,  he  views  with  more  pleafure  and  fafery. 

In  travelling,  fays  the  above  learned  and  judicious  au- 
thor, the. heavens  were  every  night  our  only  covering,  a 
carpet  fpread  on  the  fand  was  our  bed,  and  a  change  of  rai- 
ment made  up  into  a  bundle  ferved  for  a  pillow.  Our  ca- 
mels (for  horfes  and  mules  required  too  much  water  to  be 
employed  in  thefe  defarts)  lay  round  us  in  a  circle  with 
their  faces  looking  from  us,  while  their  loads  and  fad- 
dies  were  placed  by  us  behind  them.  In  this  fituation 
they  ferved  as  guards  and  centinels  ;  for  they  are  watch- 
ful animals,  and  awake  at  the  leaft  noife. 

As  in  thefe  long  and  dreary  defarts  people  have  no  pro- 
fped:  of  meeting  with  the  leaft  hofpitality,  they  are  ob- 
liged to  carry  along  with  them  every  thing  neceffary  for 
fo  tedious  a  journey  :  travellers,  therefore,  ufually  pro- 
vide a  fufficient  number  of  goats  Ikins,  which  they  fill 
with  water  every  four  or  five  days,  or  as  often  as  they  find 
it.  They  provide  balls  made  of  the  flour  of  beans  or 
of  barley  lor  their  camels,  and  wheat  flour  bifket,  potted 
flefli,  honey,  oil,  vinegar,  olives,  and  fuch  other  things 
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as  will  keep,  for  themlt-lves.  They  take'  with  tliem  alfo 
wooden  diihes,  and  a  copper-pot  for  their  kitchen-fur- 
niture. When  they  are  obliged  to  boil  or  bake,  they  make 
ule  of  camels  dung,  left  by  fome  preceding  caravan, 
which,  after  its  being  expoled  a  day  or  two  in  the  fun, 
catches  fire  like  touch-wood,  and  burns  as  brio-ht  as 
charcoal.  No  fooner  is  the  food  prepared,  whether 
potted  flefh  boiled  with  rice,  lentil  foup,  or  unleavened 
cakes  ferved  up  with  oil  or  honey,  than  one  of  the  Arabs 
placing  himfclf  on  the  higheft  ftation  he  can  find,  calls 
out  three  times  with  a  loud  voice,  to  invite  all  his  bre- 
thren, the  fons  of  the  faithful,  to  come  and  partake  of 
it,  though  none  of  them  are  perhaps  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  him.  This  cuftom  the  Arabs  conftantly  main- 
tain as  a  token  of  their  benevolence. 

In  thefe  defarts  the  (ky  is  generally  clear,  the  winds 
blow  brilkly  in  the  day,  and  ceafe  in  the  night.  Where 
thefe  defarts  are  fandy  and  level,  they  are  as  fit  for  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations  as  the  fea,  which  they  nearly  re- 
femble. It  was  furprifing  to  obferve,  fays  the  above 
learned  divine,  in  what  an  extraordinary  manner  every 
objeit  appeared  to  be  magnified,  for  a  ihrub  feemed  as 
big  as  a  tree,  and  a  flock  of  achbobbas,  birds  nearly  re- 
fembling  the  ftork,  might  be  miftaken  for  a  caravan  of 
camels.  This  feeming  collection  of  waters  always  ad- 
vances about  a  quartei-  of  a  mile  before  the  travellers, 
while  the  intermediate  fpace  appears  of  one  continued 
glow,  from  the  quivering  undulating  motion  of  that 
quick  fucceilion  of  exhalations  raifed  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  fun.  The  violent  heat  even  draws  up 
the  moifture  from  the  carcafes  of  the  camels  and  other 
animals  which  lie  expofed  in  thefe  defarts,  and  pre- 
vents their  putrefadlion,  whence  they  continue  there  a 
number  of  years  without  mouldering  away.  To  the 
fame  caufe,  added  to  the  coldnefs  of  the  nights,  may  be 
attributed  the  plentiful  dews  that  frequently  wet  the 
travellers  to  the  fkin  ;  but  the  fun  no  fooner  rifes,  and 
the  air  becomes  heated,  than  the  mifts  are  difperfed, 
and  the  moifture  of  the  fands  evaporated. 

What  is  called  the  defart  of  Sinai,  is  a  beautiful  plain, 
near  nine  miles  long,  and  above  three  in  breadth ;  it 
lies  open  to  the  north-eaft,  but  to  thefouthward  is  clof- 
ed  by  fome  of  the  lower  eminences  of  mount  Sinai ;  and 
other  parts  of  that  mountain  make  fuch  encroachments 
upon  the  plain,  as  to  divide  it  in  two,  each  fo  capacious 
as  to  be  fufficient  to  receive  the  whole  camp  of  the  Ifra- 
elites. That  which  lies  to  the  eaftward  of  the  mount 
is  perhaps  the  defart  of  Sinai,  properly  fo  called,  where 
Mofes  faw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  the  burning  bufh. 
Over  the  place,  where  is  faid  to  be  this  divine  appear- 
ance, is  eredted  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  which 
belongs  to  the  Greeks,  and  is  three  hundred  feet  fquare, 
and  above  forty  in  height.  On  the  fpot  which  they 
fuppofe  the  burning  bulh  ftood,  is  a  little  chapel,  where 
the  monks,  in  imitation  of  Mofes,  put  off  their  fhoes 
whenever  they  enter  it.  This,  with  fome  other  chapels 
dedicated  to  particular  faints,  is  included  within  the 
church  of  theTransfiguration,  a  large  beautiful  ftrufture 
fupported  by  two  rows  of  marble  columns,  and  the  floor 
elegantly  adorned  with  a  variety  of  devices  in  Mofaic 
work,  as  are  alfo  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  prefbyteri- 
um.  Upon  thelatter  is  reprefented  the  figure  of  the  em- 
peror Juftinian,  with  the  hiftory  of  the  transfiguration  ; 
and  upon  the  partition  that  feparates  the  prelbyterium 
from  the  body  of  the  church  is  a  fmall  marble  fhrine,  in 
which  they  pretend  to  have  preferved  the  fkull  and  one 
of  the  hands  of  St.  Catherine. 

There  is  here  a  tower  built  by  the  emprefs  Helena, 
probably  for  her  own  convenience  when  fhe  came  here, 
as  well  as  the  monks  :  it  is  fituated  in  the  heart  of  the 
convent,  where  the  archbifhop's  lodgings  now  are ;  it 
has  three  chapels,  and  is  ftill  called  St.  Helena's  tower. 
This  convent  is  ere£led  on  a  defcent,  but  the  defign 
feems  to  have  been  to  raife  the  lower  part  by  a  great 
number  of  arches,  many  of  which  remain,  in  order  to 
build  the  firft  floor  on  a  level,  and  ere£t  more  upon 
it.  The  walls  and  the  arches,  with  the  church,  are 
the  only  ancient  buildings  ;  the  latter  is  of  a  coarfe  red 
granite.  The  walls  of  the  co|ivent  are  fix  feet  thick, 
but  fome  parts  of  them  are  ruined.  There  is,  however, 
a  walk  all  round  on  the  top  of  them,  and  both  at  each 
T  1 1  corner. 
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corner,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  fide,  are  little  fquare 
towers.  The  convent  itfelf  is  very  irregular,  and  ill 
built  of  unburnt   brick. 

The  door  of  this  convent  is  never  opened  but  when 
the  archbifhop,  who  generally  refides  at  Cairo,  comes 
thither  to  be  inftalled.  Pilgrims  are  admitted  by  being 
drawn  up  near  thirty  feet  high  by  a  windlafs,  and  then 
taken  in  at  a  wind6w,  where  fome  of  the  lay  brothers 
■  attend  for  that  purpofe.  Thefe,  with  all  the  prefbyters, 
who  are  commonly  called  kalores,  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  chiefly  fubfift  upon  theprovifion 
fent  them  monthly  from  Cairo.  Tney  have  mills, 
bake-houfes,  and  other  offices  necefiary  for  people  who 
muft  have  every  thing  within  themfches.  They  live 
a  very  auflere  life,  abltaining  not  only  from  flefti,  but 
from  butter,  milk,  and  eggs.  They  chiefly  fubfift  on 
bread,  to  which  is  added  a  portion  mcafured  oat  to  each 
perfon  of  olives,  oil,  vinegar,  fallad,  and  pot-herbs  ; 
or  of  dates,  almonds,  figs,  and  parched  pulie. 

St.  Helena  caufed  a  (lone  ftair-cafe  to  be  carried  up  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain ;  but  as  molt  of  the  Iteps  are 
cither  waflied  out  of  their  places,  removed,  or  defaced 
by  time,  the  afcent  is  very  fatiguing,  and  is  frequently 
impofed  upon  the  monks  as  a  penance.  However,-  at 
certain  diitanccs  they  have  ereiSed  feveral  little  chapels, 
as  breathing-places,  dedicated  to  different  faints,  who 
are  always  invoked  to  lend  their  afliltance  upon  thefe 
occafions. 

Though  no  kind  of  foil  is  to  be  found  in  this  part  of 
Arabia,  thefe  monks  have  in  a  long  procefs  of  time  cover- 
ed with  dung  and  the  fweepings  of  their  convent  about 
four  acres  of  thefe  naked  rocks,  which  now  produce 
as  good  roots,  cabbage,  fallads,  and  all  forts  of  pot- 
herbs, as  any  climate  or  foil  whatfoever.  They  have 
alfo  raifed  a  great  number  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  al- 
mond, and  olive-trees  of  excellent  kinds.  The  pears 
in  particular  are  fo  elteemed  at  Cairo,  that  every  fea- 
fon  a  prefcnt  is  fent  of  them  to  perfons  of  the  firft  qua- 
lity in  that  city.  Their  grapes  are  alfo  not  inferior, 
cither  in  fize  or  flavour,  to  thofe  of  any  other  country. 
This  little  garden  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  great  advan- 
tages that  may  be  procured  by  indefatigable  induftry  in 
improving  nature. 

The  people  fliew  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  a 
print  in  the  rock,  where  they  pretend  the  body  of  St. 
Catherine  lay  ;  for  they  confidently  affirm,  that  flie  be- 
ing tied  to  a  wheel  at  Alexandria,  under  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Maxentius,  in  order  to  be  put  to  death, 
the  wheel  fnapped  to  pieces  on  which  flie  was  beheaded  ; 
when  her  body,  in  anfwer  to  her  prayers  that  it  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  infidels,  was  carried  by  the  an- 
gels to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  from  whence  the  monks 
brought  it  to  their  convent  foon  after  it  was  ereftcd. 

The  fummit  of  this  mountain  appears  fomewhat 
conical,  and  is  not  very  fpacious  ;  Mahometans  as  well 
as  the  Chriftians  have  a  chapel  there  for  public  worfhip. 
Travellers  are  there  fhcwn  the  place  where  Alofes  re- 
ceived the  law,  where  he  hid  himfelf  from  the  face 
of  God,  and  where  his  hand  was  fupported  by  Aaron 
and  Hur  at  the  battle  with  Amalek,  with  feveral  other 
places  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  with  which 
they  feem  as  well  acquainted  as  if  they  had  been  prefcnt 
when  thefe  great  events  were  tranfaiSted. 

In  the  plain  of  Rcphidim,  down  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  mountain,  is  flicwn  a  block  of  granite  marble  about 
fix  yards  fquare,  faid  to  be  the  rock  of  Meribah  ;  it  lies 
tottering  and  loofe,  and  appears  to  have  once  belonged 
to  Mount  Sinai,  which  hangs  over  this  plain  in  a  variety 
of  precipices.  The  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Shaw  fays, 
that  the  waters  which  gufhed  out  with  the  Itream  which 
flowed  down  it,  have  hollowed  a  channel,  acrofs  one 
corner  of  this  rock,  about  twenty  inches  wide  and  two 
deep.  Mofs  grows  in  this  channel,  and  all  over  it  are 
a  great  number  of  holes,  fome  four  or  five  inches  deep, 
and  one  or  two  in  diameter,  that  appear  incrufted  over 
with  fur,  like  the  infide  of  a  tea-kettle.  The  learned 
Divine  ju(t  mentioned  makes  no  doubt  of  this  being  the 
very  rock  ftruck  by  Mofcs,  out  of  which  miraculoufly 
iflued  water  to  quench  the  thirft  of  the  Ifiaelites  ;  and 
imagines,  that  neither  chance  nor  art  could  be  concern- 
ed in  forming  this  ftonc,  which,  he  fays,  never  fails  to 


fill  the  mind  of  every  beholder  with  a  religious  furprize  : 
but  the  Rev.  and  learned  Dr.  i-'ococke,  who  alfo  faw 
this  (tone,  fays,  that  in  one  of  the  roads  from  the  con- 
vent of  Suez  there  is  exactly  fuch  another,  with  the  fame 
fort  of  openings  all  down,  and  the  figns  where  the  water 
ran  ;  and  Mr.  Norden  fays  in  his  Travels,  that  there  is 
{hewn  in  St.  Mark's  church,  at  Venice,  a  fquare  piece 
of  granite  marble  that  was  brought  from  Mount  Sinai, 
and  which  they  pretend  to^  be  the  very  Hone  ftruck  by 
Mofes  J  and  adds,  that  many  of  the  like  kind  are  found 
in  Egypt  ;  whence  this  ftone  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
than  a  natural  production. 

Travellers  are  alfo  fhewn  by  the  monks  feveral  other 
remarkable  places  about  this  mountain  ;  they  point  out 
the  very  fpot  where  Aaron's  calf  was  molten  ;  fhevv  the 
place  where  the  Ifraelites  danced  at  its  confecration,  and 
where  Corah  and  his  companions  were  fwallowed  up, 
and  even  the  place  where  Elias  concealed  himfelf  when 
he  fled  from  Jezebel  ;  but  the  hiltory  they  give  of  thefe 
and  other  places  is  accompanied  with  the  molt  idle  and 
ridiculous  talcs. 

Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  that  part  of  this  mountain,  whicK 
lies  to  the  weftward  of  the  plain  of  Rephidim,  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  hard  reddifh  marble  like  porphyry,  from 
which  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  reprefentations  of  little 
trees  and  bufties  on  every  part  of  it.  Thefe  impreft 
figures  refemble  the  tamarilk,  the  molt  common  and 
flourifhing  tree  of  thefe  defarts. 


SECT,     III. 

^  Defer! ption  of  the  noble  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  with  a  cotuif* 
Hi f lory  of  that  City. 

WE  /hall  now  take  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  Tadmor, 
or  Palmyra,  formerly  a  magnificent  city  in  Ara- 
bia, in  a  part  of  the  defarts  of  Arabia  Petraea,  ufually 
diltinguilhed  by  geographers  by  the  name  of  the  Defart 
of  Tadmore,  or  Palmyrene.  It  is  fituated  in  about 
thirty-three  degrees  north  latitude,  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  fouth-ealt  of  Aleppo.  In  defcribing  thefe  noble  ruins 
we  fhall  follow  the  defcription  given  of  them  by  Mr. 
Wood,  a  learned  and  ingenious  gentleman,  who,  with 
two  others  his  companions,  went  thither,  properly  at- 
tended, to  examine  and  take  draughts  of  thefe  curious 
antiquities,  which  have  fince  been  publifhed  in  a  very 
pompous  manner,  and  are  worthy  a  place  in  the  libraries 
ot  the  curious. 

The  ruins  of  Palmyra  are  approached  by 'palling  thro* 
a  valley  between  two  mountains,  where  are  Itill  feenthe 
ruins  of  an  aqueduiSl  that  formerly  conveyed  water  to 
that  magnificent  city  ;  and  on  each  fide  of  this  valley 
are  many  fquare  towers  of  a  confiderable  height,  which 
were  the  antient  fepulchres  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
myra. The  traveller  has  fcarcely  paffed  thefe  memorable 
monuments,  when  the  valley  opening  on  each  lidc,  he 
is  fuddenly  aftoniflied  with  beholding  a  Itupendous  fcenc 
of  the  ruins  of  earthly  grandeur,  in  the  magnificent  re- 
mains of  the  molt  noble  ftructures  that  cvery-where  lie 
before  him.  No  profpecl  can  be  conceived  more  ftrik- 
ing  and  auguft,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  romantic, 
than  fuch  a  multitude  of  Corinthian  columns,  all  of  white 
marble,  riling  on  every  fide  witli  few  intervening  walls 
and  folid  ftrudtures. 

On  the  left  hand  appears  a  wall  which  once  belonged 
to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  ;  and  though  a  part  of  it  has 
fallen  down,  it  is  Hill  of  a  confiderable  length.  A  row 
of  twelve  noble  windows  ftill  Itand  together,  and  farther 
to  the  left  are  two  others.  Between  each  of  them  a  pi- 
lafter  of  the  Corinthian  order  fupports  the  entablatui-e. 

Through  the  fpace  broken  down  the  view  extends  to 
diftantrows  of  columns  ;  and  over  the  part  of  the  wall 
ftill  Handing  rife  the  ruins  of  the  temple  itfelf.  At  the 
end  where  the  portico  Hood  is  a  fquare  ruinous  tower, 
erected  by  the  Turks,  and  before  thefe  remains  of  an- 
tient grandeur  arc  inclofures  of  corn  and  olive-trees, 
which  being  planted  by  the  Arabs,  are  feparated  from 
each  other  by  mud  walls,  while  magnificent  ruins  are 
fcattercd  all  around. 

A  piece 
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A  piece  of  a  very  large  column  ftands  on  its  bafe  be- 
fore the  Turkifli  tower ;  but  the  greatell  part,  with  its 
capital  and  entablature,  have  fallen  down.  The  {tones 
arounJ  it  fliew  that  in  this  place  was  a  grand  edifice. 
This  column  is  five  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter  near 
the  bafe. 

A  little  to  the  right  of  the  tower,  but  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance,  are  the  ruins  of  a  Turkifh  mofque,  with  its  mi- 
noret ;  and  before  it  a  noble  column,  of  the  fame  dimen- 
fions  as  that  broken  down,  rifes  to  a  great  height.  Some- 
what farther  to  the  right  is  a  very  magnificent  arch,  with 
a  poftern  richly  ornamented  on  each  fide,  and  from 
thence  a  colonade  extends  four  thoufand  feet  in  length, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  fuperb  maufoleum.  Many  of 
thefe  columns  are  fallen,  and  open  a  view  to  other  ruins, 
while  in  other  parts  the  remains  of  magnificent  firuc- 
tures  are  feen  through  the  intercolumniations.  At  fome 
diitance  nearer,  before  this  magnificent  colonade,  is  a 
fmall  temple,  adorned  with  a  noble  portico ;  and  ftill 
farther  to  the  right  is  another  temple,  with  its  pcrillyle 
feen  through  the  intercolumniation.  Farther  ftill  to  the 
right  appears  a  range  of  columns,  which  feem  to  have 
belonged  to  a  portico.  At  fome  dillance  nearer  there 
feem  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  Chriftian  church  ;  and  ftill 
nearer,  and  farther  to  the  right,  are  four  lofty  columns, 
with  their  fuperb  entablature,  the  only  remains  of  a 
grand  edifice.  A  little  to  the  right  of  thcfe,  and  at  a 
greater  diftancc,  are  many  columns  which  fupport  a 
confiderable  part  of  their  entablature,  and  are  fo  difpofed, 
that  they  rel'emble  the  periftyle  of  a  fmall  temple  that 
has  been  entirely  deftroyed ;  and  nearer,  and  more  to 
the  right,  is  a  very  elegant  maufoleum. 

The  plain  is  covered  with  a  vaft  number  of  fcattered 
columns,  fome  with  and  fome  without  their  entabla- 
tures J  and  on  all  fides  lie  rich  entablatures,  broken 
columns,  capitals,  and  ilones  of  a  prodigious  fize.  The 
diflant  profpedl  is  terminated  by  a  range  ofdiftant  moun- 
tains, on  one  of  which  is  a  caftle,  and  on  another  are 
the  ruins  of  a  Turkifh  fortification. 

All  thefe  noble  ruins  appear  at  one  view  in  the  diftant 
profpedt ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  the  admiration 
js  ftill  kept  up,  by  the  fize  of  the  columns  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  workmanfhip  -beftowed  on  the  ornamental 
parts,  particularly  on  the  ornaments  of  the  gate,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  capitals  and  entablatures  ;  but  nothing 
can  pollibly  form  a  more  aftonifliing  contraft  to  all  this 
magnificence,  than  the  miferable  huts  of  the  Arabs,  of 
which  there  are  about  thirty  in  the  court  of  the  great 
temple. 

Walls  flanked  with  fquare  towers  once  furrounded 
thefe  ruins,  but  in  many  parts  they  are  entirely  levelled. 
Thefe  feem  to  have  been  three  miles  in  compafs  :  but  the 
Arabs  Ihew  a  tra6t  of  land  raifed  above  the  level  of  the 
defart,  and  about  ten  miles  in  circumference,  which  they 
fay  was  the  extent  of  the  antient  city,  and  that  ruins 
are  difcovered  there  by  digging.  Indeed  a  circuit  of 
three  miles  muft  be  thought  very  little  for  Palmyra  in 
its  profperity,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  greateft  part 
of  that  fpace  was  filled  by  public  edifices,  which,  from 
their  altoniftiing  magnificence,  and  the  many  fuperb 
fepulchres,  inconteftibly  prove  its  antient  grandeur ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  when  Juftinian  fortified  it,  after 
its  being  deftroyed,  he  contracted  its  bounds. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  three  or  four  miles 
within  the  defart,  to  the  north  of  the  ruins,  is  probably 
the  valley  of  Salt,  where  David  fmote  the  Syrians,  2 
Sam.  viii.  13.  This  valley  ftill  fupplies  Damafcus  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  with  great  quantities  of  that 
commodity :  for  the  earth  is  fo  impregnated  with  fait, 
that,  on  di2;ging  a  place  a  little  more  than  a  foot  deep, 
the  water  which  lodges  there  raifes  a  fine  white  fait, 
which,  after  the  moifture  is  exhaled  by  the  fun,  is  ga- 
thered and  taken  away. 

The  fuperb  remains  of  this  city  are  foftriking,  that  it 
is  impofTible  to  avoid  feeling  our  curiofity  excited  with 
refpedt  to  its  antient  condition  ;  and  we  are  naturally 
delirous  of  knowing  how  a  fpot,  thus  divided  from  the 
reft  of  the  world  by  an  inhofpitable  defart,  was  chofen 
for  the  fituation  of  fo  magnificent  a  city  ?  who  was  its 
founder,  and  from  whence  it  drew  its  riches  ?  But  hif- 
tory   gives    us   little  information,    and   moft  of  the 


knowledge  that  can  be  obtained  on  thefe  fubJeCls,  is  only 
furnifhed  by  infcriptions. 

We  learn  from  John  of  Antioch,  that  Pnjmyra  was 
built  by  Solomon,  on  the  very  fpot  where  David  flew 
Goliath,  in  honour  of  that  memorable  a£lion  ;  but  what 
the  Arabian  hiftories  relate  on  this  fubjedl,  is  fo  fabu- 
lous and  extravagant  as  not  to  deferve  our  notice  :  but 
there  may  be  fome  truth  mixed  with  fidtion,  for  we  learn 
from  the  Old  Teftament,  that  Solomon  ereded  a  city 
in  the  wildernefs,  and  called  it  Tadmor ;  and  Jofephus 
fays,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of 
Palmyra,  though  the  Syrians  continued  to  call  it  by  its 
antient  name  ;  and  indeed  the  Arabs  of  the  country  ftill 
call  it  Tadmor.  They  even  pretend  that  thefe  ruins 
were  the  works  of  Solomon.  Among  other  things  they 
flievv  his  harram,  and  the  tomb  of  his  favourite  concu- 
bines :  "  Solomon,  the  fon  of  David,  (ay  they,  per- 
"  formed  thofe  wonders  by  the  afliftance  of  fpirits." 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  buildings  erected  by 
Solomon  were  entirely  demolifhed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  is  faid  to  have  deftroyed  that  city  before  he  laid  fiecre 
to  Jerufalem.  If  "this  be  true,  it  is  not  furprifing  that 
Xenophon  ftiould  take  no  notice  of  it  in  his  celebrated 
retreat,  though  he  is  very  exaft  in  defcribing  the  defart  ; 
nor  can  we  be  furprized  at  its  not  being  mentioned  in 
the  Hiftory  of  Alexander  the  Great.  No  mention  is 
made  of  it  in  the  Roman  Hifi:ory  before  the  time  of  Mark 
Antony,  who  would  have  plundered  it,  had  not  the  in- 
habitants tranfported  their  moft  valuable  efFedls  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  and  defended  its  paflage  by  their  archers. 
The  inhabitants  of  Palmyra  were  then  merchants,  and 
fold  to  the  Romans  the  merchpndizes  of  India  and  Ara- 
bia. We  may  therefore  conclude  them  to  be  a  rich  and 
free  people  ;  but  it  is  not  known  how  long  they  had 
enjoyed  thefe  advantages.  It  is  probable  their  trade 
and  riches  were  of  fome  ftanding,  fmce  we  find  from 
infcriptions  that  in  lefs  than  forty  years  after  their  ex- 
pences  and  their  luxuries  were  excelfive. 

At  length,  when  the  Romans  in  the  Eaft  were  in  a 
moft  diltrefsful  fituation,  Odenathus,  king  of  Palmyra, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Gallienus  ;  and 
collefting  the  miferable  remains  of  the  Roman  army,  by 
his  valour  and  adivity  vanquiftied  Sapor,  kino-  of  Perfia, 
in  feveral  engagements,  and  even  advanced  with  his  vic- 
torious troops  as  far  as  Ctefiphon,  the  capital  of  that 
empire.  Returning  from  this  expedition  with  the 
greateft  applaufe,  and  with  confiderable  treafures,  Gal- 
lienus declared  him  Auguftus,  and  his  aflbciate.in  the 
government  of  the  empire.  Afterwards  Odenathus  de- 
feated Balifta,  and  at  length  drove  out  the  Goths,  who 
had  committed  the  greateft  ravages  :  but  he  was  foon 
after  treacheroufly  murdered  by  his  kinfman  Masonius, 
and  his  fon  Herodes  fuffered  the  fame  fate. '  Maonius 
was  then  faluted  emperor,  but  in  a  fliort  time  after  wa9 
murdered  by  his  own  foldiers. 

After  the  death  of  Odenathus  Zenobia,  his  queen,  by 
whom  he  had  two  fons,  aflumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  name  of  her  children  ;  and  renouncing  the 
alliance  with  Rome,  attacked  and  defeated  Heraclianus 
the  Roman  general,  by  which  means  fhe  obtained  the 
pofi^effion  of  Syria  and  Mefopotamia.  She  then  conquer- 
ed Egypt,  and  afterwards  added  to  her  dominions  the 
greateft  part  of  Afia  Minor.  How  amazing  are  the 
viciftitudes  of  fortune  !  Zenobia,  furrounded  by  the 
barren  fands  of  Palmyra,  includes  Egypt  within  her  do- 
minions to  the  fouth,  and  extends  them  to  the  north  as 
far  as  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bofphorus  ;  but  this  new- 
raifed  empire  was  of  fhort  duration,  for  a  few  years  after 
the  emperor  Aurelian  recovered  the  eaftern  provinces, 
and  obliged  Zenobia  to  ftiut  herfelf  up  within  the  walls 
of  Palmyra.  He  then  invefted  that  city.  The  queen  re- 
jected all  negotiations  with  contempt ;  and,  after  a  brave 
defence,  refolving  to  folicit  the  afliftance  of  the  Perfians, 
fhe  fet  out  on  a  dromedary  ;  but  juft  as  fhe  was  about  to 
crofs  the  Euphrates,  fhe  was  taken  prifoner  b^a  party 
of  horfe  fent  after  her  by  Aurelian.  The  inhabitants  of 
Palmyra  now  furrendering,  the  emperor  fpared  their  lives, 
and  leaving  there  a  garrifon  of  fix  hundred  archers,  took 
a  great  part  of  the  riches  of  the  city,  and  marched  with 
Zenobia  to  Emifl'a,  where  the  queen  ftained  her  glory, 
and  purchafed  a  difhonourable  life,  by  meanly  betraying 
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her  friends,  and  haming  thofe  wlio  had  been  her  advifcrs ; 
on  whicli  the  emperor  had  the  cruelty  to  facrifice  them 
to  his  refentment,  while  flic  was  referved  to  adorn  his 
triumph.  Amoii^  thofe  who  fuffered  was  Longinus, 
who  wrote  the  excellentTreatife  on  the  Sublime,  and  had 
<li(Stated  a  haughty  letter  the  queen  had  fent  to  the  em- 
peror;  but  the  intrepid  courage  with  which  he  fubmitted 
to  his  fate,  fhews  that  his  bravery  was  equal  to  his  genius 
and  learning. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  Palmyra  were  not  yet  at  an 
end.  A  brave  and  free  people,  who  from  the  height 
of  glory  are  fuddcniy  reduced  to  the  rank  of  fla\es, 
ufually  make  fome  defperate  efforts  to  recover  their  li- 
berty. Thus  the  Palmyrenes  took  up  arms,  and  put 
the  Roman  garrifon  to  the  fword  ;  but  the  nev/s  of  this 
event  no  fooner  reached  Aureliaii,  who  was  returning 
to  Rome,  than  turning  back,  he  took  the  city,  deftroyed 
it,  and  inhumanly  caufed  molt  of  the  inhabitants  to  be 
mafiacrcd,  without  regard  to  age  or  fex.  But  after- 
wards he  gave  orders  for  repairing  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  and  appropriated  to  that  ufe  three  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  gold  found  in  Zenobia's  coffers,  her  crown- 
jewels,  and  eighteen  hundred  pounds  weight  of  filver, 
which  he  took  from  the  people.  Palmyra  having  thus 
Joft  its  liberty,  continued  fubjed  to  a  Roman  governor; 
and  we  find  that  JufHnian  repaired  and  fupplied  it  with 
water,  after  it  had  been  for  fome  time  almoit:  deferted. 
This  is  the  laft  time  that  Palmyra  is  mentioned  m  the 
Roman  Hiflory. 

None  of  the  infcriptions  found  there  are  more  antient 
than  the  birth  of  Chrift,  nor  any  fo  late  as  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  the  cit)'  by  Aurelian,  except  a  Latin  infcription 
which  mentions  J^ioclefian.  Two  of  the  maufoleums 
have  very  legible  infcriptions  ;  one  of  them  informs  us, 
that  Jamblicus  caufed  that  monument  to  be  erefted  as 
a  fepulchre  for  himfclf  and  his  family  in  314,  which  an- 
fwers  to  the  third  year  of  the  Chriflian  ara;  and  the 
other, thatElabelusManaiuscaufed  it  to  becreftedin  414, 
the  hundred  and  third  year  after  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
The  ornaments  of  both  thefe  maufoleums  are  much  in 
the  fame  tafte,  though  the  laft  is  the  moft  elegant,  and 
finiftied  with  the  greateft  care  ;  and  they  are  both  fo 
much  in  the  tafte  and  manner  of  the  other  public  flruc- 
tures,  that  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  they  are  not 
the  works  of  very  different  ages. 

SECT.    IV. 

The  Perfons,  Drefs,  Food,  Language,  Manners,  and  Go- 
vernment of  the  Arabs. 

THE  Arabians  are  of  a  middle  ftature,  thin,  and  of 
a  fwarthy  complexion ;  and,  like  other  people  in 
the  fame  climate,  have  black  eyes  and  black  hair.  Their 
voices  arc  rather  effeminate  than  ftrong  ;  yet  they  are  a 
brave  people,  very  expert  at  the  bow  and  lance,  and, 
fmce  they  have  been  acquainted  with  fire-arms,  are  be- 
come pretty  good  markfmen. 

The  roving  Arabs  wear  a  kind  of  blue  fhirt  faftcncd 
about  them  with  a  white  fa(h,  and  fome  of  them  have 
over  it  a  fur  flicep-fkin  veft.  They  have  a  cap  or  tur- 
ban on  their  heads  ;  fomctimes  they  wear  flippers,  but 
never  any  ftockings.  Many  of  them  go  almofl  naked, 
but  the  women  are  generally  fo  wrapped  up,  that  no- 
thing can  be  difcovered  but  their  eyes.  'I'hc  women 
Air.  Wood  faw  at  Palmyra  had  good  features  ;  they  were 
veiled,  but  were  lefs  fcrupulous  about  fhewing  their 
faces  than  is  ufual  with  the  women  of  the  Eaft.  They 
hang  rings  of  gold  or  brafs  in  their  ears  and  nofe  ;  they 
colour  their  lips  blue,  and  the  tips  of  their  fingers  red. 
Both  fexes  appear  very  healthy,  and  to  be  aimolt  itran- 
gcrs  to  difeafcs. 

Their  food  is  beef,  mutton,  goats  flefli,  venifon,  and 
the  flcfh  of  camels,  which  they  prefer  to  all  the  reft,  and 
cat  with  thin  cakes  made  of  flour  and  water  ;  but  many 
of  them  choofe  dried  dates  iiiltead  of  bread.  They  alio 
eat  moll  forts  of  fifh,  except  thofe  which  have  no  fcales  ; 
but  on  whatever  animal  they  feed,  they  are  very  careful 
of  draining  out  all  the  blood.  The  people  abgut  Mufcat 


not  only  abftain  from  wine,  but  deny  themfelves  tea  and 
coffee,  and  other  innocent  liquors  ;  nor  do  they  indulo^e 
themfelves  in  fmoaking  tobacco :  water  is  their  ufual 
drink,  and  fometimes  fherbct,  made  of  oranges,  water, 
and  fiigar. 

The  people  of  the  Eaft  efteem  the  Arabian  tongue  the 
richeft  and  moft  copious  of  any  in  the  world.  It  is 
ever}'  where  confidered  by  the  orientals  as  a  learned  lan- 
guaare;  and  even  in  Perlia  and  India  the  Koran  is  never 
read  in  any  other  tongue.  But  though  the  Arabs  have 
in  former  ages  been  famous  for  their  learning  and  fkill 
in  all  the  liberal  arts,  there  is  at  prefent  fcarce  any 
country  where  the  people  are  fo  univerfally  ignorant  as 
in  Arabia. 

Though  the  Arabs  are  generally  confidered  as  only 
bands  of  robbers,  yet  in  thofe  places  where  they  are 
fettled,  and  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  to 
trade,  and  mechanic  arts,  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  their 
juflicc,  temperance,  and  humanity.  Captain  Say  ob- 
fervcs,  that  the  Arabians  near  Mufcat  are  courteous  in 
their  behaviour,  extremely  civil  to  ftrangers,  to  whom 
they  offer  no  violence  or  affront,  and  though  they  ha\  e 
the  higheft  veneration  for  their  religion,  they  never  ftrive 
to  force  it  upon  others  :  that  a  man  may  travel  feveral 
hundred  miles  without  fo  much  as  meeting  with  abufive 
language  ;  and  if  he  has  a  charge  of  money,  he  needs 
no  arms  to  defend  it,  but  may  fafcly  fleep  with  it  in  his 
hand  by  the  way-fide ;  and  that  though  he  lived  feveral 
years  in  the  country,  during  which  he  fpent  much  of 
his  time  in  travelling,  he  never  heard  of  a  fingle  robbery 
among  them.  Indeed  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  in  a 
country  of  fo  great  extent,  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  people  fhou  Id  be  very  different.  It  is  true,  feveral  Ar.i- 
bian  princes  extort  money  from  the  caravans  ;  but  as  the 
country  is  theirs,  they  might  refufe  to  let  any  caravans 
pafs  through  it,  and  poflibly  what  they  impofe  upon 
caravans  may  be  by  way  of  toll  ;  which  is  the  more 
probable,  as  the  fums  they  demand  are  not  fo  large  as 
to  difcourage  the  caravans  from  palling  through  their 
dominions.  But  after  all,  there  is  no  doubt  but  fome 
tribesof  the  wandering  Arabs  live  chiefly  by  robbery  and 
plunder.  We  find  that  Mr.  Wood  and  his  companions, 
in  travelling  to  Palmyra  and  Balbec,  had  an  Arabian 
efcort  to  defend  them  from  a  prince  of  the  Bedouins,  or 
wandering  Arabs  ;  and  that,  on  their  arrival  at  Palmyra, 
they  flept  in  fafety  in  the  huts  of  poor  but  honeft  Arabian 
peafants. 

The  Arabs  who  live  in  towns  are  very  inconfiderable 
in  point  of  number,  compared  with  thofe  who  live  in 
tents,  and  are  called  Bedouins.  Thefe  people  have  no 
fixed  habitation,  but  being  polfeffed  of  large  flocks  of 
flieep,  and  herds  of  camels  and  goats,  rove  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  where  they  can  find  paf- 
ture  and  water  for  their  cattle ;  and  when  they  have  de- 
ftroyed  all  the  forage,  load  their  goods  and  baggage, 
with  their  wives  and  children  on  their  camels,  and  march 
on  in  fearch  of  frefh  pafture.  When  they  encamp,  their 
tents  make  a  very  indifferent  appearance,  they  being 
ufually  covered  withacoarfelluff  made  of  black,  or  dark- 
coloured  goats  hair.  Thefe  are  the  people  dangerous  to 
travellers. 

The  Arabians  of  the  inland  country  are  divided  into 
tribes,  and  the  tribes  into  families;  every  tribe  has  its 
fheik  el  kebir,  or  great  prince;  and  every  family  its  • 
ftieik  or  governor.  The  office  of  fheik  is  hereditary  ; 
but  when  the  fheik  of  a  family  dies  withbut  ifiiie,  the 
family  choofe  another,  with  the  leave  of  the  flieik  el 
kebir,  or  fovercign  ;  and  if  the  fovereign  himfclf  dies 
without  ifl'ue,  the  whole  tribe  aflemble  to  choofe  ano- 
ther. The  Iheiks,  or  emirs,  near  Turky,  are  faid  to 
be  tributary  to  the  Turks ;  but,  inftcad  of  this,  they 
generally  receive  gratuities  for  permitting  the  pilgrims 
to  pafs  through  their  country  ;  and  the  Grand  Signior 
is  always  glad  to  maintain  a  good  underftanding  with 
them,  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  attack  the  pilgnms  in 
their  way  to  Mecca,  as  well  as  to  injure  his  fiibjedts  by 
their  cxcurfions  and  robberies ;  while  it  is  very  difficult 
for  him  to  punifli  them    for  it. 

In    Arabia  are  fovereign  ftates  whofc    monarchs  arc 
Ailed  xerifs,  and  others  are  named  imams,  both  of  them 
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including  the  onices  or  kiiu;  and  piieil,  in  the  fame 
manner  us  the  caliphs  of  ihc  Saracens,  the  lucceilbrs  of 
Mahomet.  Thele  monarchs  appear  to  be  abfolute, 
both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals;  the  fucccffion  is  heredi- 
tary, and  they  have  no  other  laws  than  thufe  found  in 
the  Koran  and  the  comments  upon  it. 

Theufual  arms  of  the  Arabs  are  a  lance,  or  half-pike, 
a  fabre,  a  dagger,  and  a  bow  and  arrows  ;  and  of  late 
fire-arms  have  been  introduced  among  them.  The 
Arabs,  like  the  Perfians,  are  excellent  horfemen,  and 
harrafs  an  enemy  by  their  fudden  attack,  and  even  de- 
feat them  when  purl'ued.  They  are  not  very  fond  of 
fighting  upon  equal  terms  with  the  fcymitar,  but  trufl 
much  more  to  the  fleetnefs  of  their  horfes,  and  their 
fkill  in  throwing  the  lance,  firing,  and  difcharging  their 
arrows  at  thofe  who  purfue  thcnT. 

Thefe  monarchs  do  not  appear  to  have  any  ftanding 
army,  or  e\en  a  regular  militia  ;  but  they  command  both 
the  perfons  and  purfes  of  their  fubjedls.  Thofe  fituated 
near  the  coalt  have  rendered  themfclvcs  formidable  at 
fea,  particularly  the  king  of  Mufcat,  whofe  veffels  not 
only  attacked  thofe  of  the  Afiatics,  but  even  the  Euro- 
peans themfelves  :  they  are  generally  at  war  with  the 
Danes  ani  Portuguefe ;  and  if  an  Englilli  veffel,  that  is 
not  a  fliip  of  force,  comes  in  their  way,  they  will  not 
fcruple  making  a  prize  of  her.  Mr.  Lockhart  fays,  that 
when  he  was  at  Mufcat  there  were  fourteen  men  of  war 
at  that  city,  befides  twenty  merchantmen  ;  that  one  of 
thefe  ftiips  of  war  carried  feventy  guns,  and  none  of 
them  lels  than  twenty  :  at  the  fame  time  there  were 
fifteen  or  fixteen  fail  of  their  men  of  war  cruifmg  abroad. 
Their  colours  are  red,  which  they  difplay  m  Itreamers 
and  pendants  at  the  rnaft-head,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Ihip,  which  gives  their  fleets  a  gay  appearance. 

As  they  have  fcarce  any  timber  of  their  own  growth 
fit  for  {hipping,  fome  of  them  are  faid  to  be  built  in  the 
mouth  cf  the  river  Indus,  and  many  of  them  are  prizes 
taken  from  other  nations. 


SECT.    V. 

Of  Pilgrimages  to  3fecca,  the  Ceremonies  with  which  they 
are  attended,  and  a  Defcripion  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 

THE  Mahometans  of  all  countries  confider  it  as  a 
duty  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Thofe  who 
refide  in  Africa  commonly  embark  on  board  velTels, 
which  wait  for  that  purpofe  at  the  port  of  Suez,  a  fmall 
town  fituated  at  the  molt  northern  extremity  of  the  wefi: 
gulpa  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence  they  proceed  to  Rabbock, 
about  four  days  fail  from  Mecca,  where  Gripping  off 
their  cloaths,  and  covering  their  bodies  with  only  two 
wrappers,  with  their  heads  bare  and  fandals  on  their 
feet,  they  go  on  ihore,  and  travel  by  land  to  Mecca. 
The  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun  fometimes  burns  the  fkin 
off  their  backs  and  arms,  and  greatly  fvvells  their  heads  ; 
but  when  their  lives  are  in  danger  from  thefe  aufterities, 
they  may  put  on  their  cloaths,  on  condition  that  on  their 
arrival  at  iMecca  each  fhall  kill  a  fheep,  and  give  it  to 
the  poor.  But  while  dreffed  in  this  mortifying  habit,  it 
is  held  unlawful  even  to  cut  their  nails,  or  to  kill  the 
vermin  that  bites  them.  They  are  likewife  to  be  free 
from  all  enmity,  to  keep  a  guard  over  their  tempers  and 
pailions,  to  preferve  a  flridl  government  over  the  tongue, 
and  to  make  continual  ufe  of  a  prefcribed  form  of  de- 
vout expreflions.  Thefe  aufterities  are  continued  feven 
<iays. 

At  about  thediftance  of  a  day's  journey  from  Mecca 
they  are  met  by  perfons  who  come  to  inltrudt  them  in 
the  ceremonies  to  be  ufed  in  their  worfhip,  who,  on  their 
arrival  at  that  city,  conduct  them  into  a  great  Itreet  in 
the  midft  of  the  town,  which  leads  to  the  temple ;  go 
with  them  to  the  fountains  where  they  are  to  perform 
their  ablutions,  and  then  take  them  to  the  temple,  where 
the  pilgrims  leaving  their  fandals  with  one  who  attends 
to  receive  them,  they  enter  at  the  door  of  the  court  which 
furrounds  it,  called  the  gate  of  peace,  and  having  pro- 
ceeded a  few  paces,  their  guide  holds  up  his  hands  to- 
wards the  facred  edifice,  which  ftands  in  the  centre,  and 
utters  feveral  words,  which    the  pilgrims  repeat  after 
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him,  burftmg  into  tears  at  the  fi-',t  of  the  b'lildln'^. 
Being  led  fe\cn  times  round  it,  thej  are  condutled  ba?fc 
into  the  (treet,  where  they  fometimes  run,  ajid  fometimes 
walk  very  quick,  the  pilgrims  imitating  tlicir  sruide  with 
the  utmolt  awe  and  tremblintr,  performing  thcfc  fuper- 
Ititions  with  great  feeming  devoti.in  ;  and  thde  beino- 
ended,  they  return  and  feek  out  for  lod-in^rs.  ° 

All  the  pilgrims  eltcem  it  their  indilp^'enlabie  duty  to 
nnprove  their  time  while  at  Mecca,  not  only  by  perform- 
ing the  accuftomed  duties  within  the  court  of  the  tem- 
ple, but  infpending  all  their  leifurc-time  there,  and,  as 
tar  as  they  are  able,  in  continuing  to  walk  round'the 
temple  itfelf,  at  one  corner  of  which  is  faftencd  a  black 
ftone  framed  in  with  filver,  and  every  time  they  come 
to  that  corner  they  kifs  the  ftorie;  and  having  gone 
round  leven  times,  they  perform  tv.o  prayers.  The 
people  there  have  a  tradition  that  this  Itoiic  was  formerly 
white,  but  that  it  is  rendered  black  by  the  fins  of  the 
people  who  kifs  it. 

Mecca  is  fituated  in  the  latitude  of  twenty-one  degrees 
twenty-five  minutes,  in  a  valley  amidli:  m.any  little  hills, 
and  about  a  day's  journey  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  a  place 
of  no  Itrength,  it  having  neither  wall,  nor  gates,  and  the 
buildings  are  extremely  mean.  The  hills  v/hich  en- 
compafs  the  town  conhlt  of  a  blackiih  rock,  and  on  the 
top  ol  one  of  them  is  a  cave,  where  they  pretend  Maho- 
met ufually  retired  to  perform  his  devotions,  and  fay, 
that  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  Koran  was  brought  to  him 
here,  chapter  by  chapter,   by  the  angel  Gabriel. 

This  city  is  rendered  famous  by  the  refort  of  manv 
thoufand  pilgrims,  uho  annually  \  ifit  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  which  is  a  fmall,  plain,  fquare  building  in  the 
midft  of  afpacious  area,  encompalTed  by  a  ftru(Sture  which 
has  piazzas  on  the  infide  refembling  thofe  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  in  London  ;  but  the  fquare  is  near  ten  times 
bigger,  and  over  the  piazzas  is  a  range  of  domes,  one 
on  each  fide,  which  cover  little  rooms  or  cells,  inha- 
bited by  people  who  give  themfelves  up  to  reading  and 
a  devout  life  ;  and  at  each  corner  is  a  minoret,  or  iteeple, 
from  which  the  cryers  call  the  people  to  prayers.  In  this 
outer-building  are  forty-two  doors,  which  open  into 
the  fquare.  The  area  on  the  infide  of  the  inclofure  is 
covered  with  gravel,  except  the  paths  that  lead  to  the 
temple,  and  a  fmall  place  around  it,  which  are  paved 
with  fhort  ftones. 

The  Holy  Houfe,  or  temple,  which  is  in  the  center  of 
the  area,  is  a  fquare  ftruifture,  each  ilde  of  which  is  about 
twenty-four  paces  long,  and  about  twenty  feet  high, 
formed  of  large  ftones  perfectly  fmooth  and  plain,  with- 
out the  leait  carved-work;  but  is  covered  all  over 
from  top  to  bottom  with  a  thick  kind  of  filk,  and  above 
the  middle  is  embroidered  with  letters  of  gold  two  feet 
in  length.  The  door  is  covered  with  filver  plates,  and 
has  a  curtain  before  it  thick  v/ith  gold  embroidery.  This 
temple  is  the  principal  objedt  of  the  pilgrims  devotion, 
and  is  opened  only  two  days  in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  ; 
that  is,  one  day  for  the  men,  and  the  next  for  the  wo- 
men. On  the  infide  are  only  two  wooden  pillars,  which 
ftand  near  the  middle  to  fiipport  the  roof,  with  a  bar  of 
iron  fattened  to  them,  on  which  hang  three  or  four 
filver  lamps.  The  walls  on  the  infide  are  marble,  and 
covered  with  filk,  except  when  the  pilgrims  enter. 
Thofe  who  are  admitted  into  thisftrudture  fcarcely  (tay 
ten  minutes,  becaiife  others  wait  for  the  fame  privilege; 
and  while  fome  are  sroing;  out,  others  are  entering  in. 
All  who  pleafe  have  the  liberty  of  thus  paffing  through 
the  temple.  The  top  of  the  Itrudture  is  flat  and  cover- 
ed with  lime  and  fand ;  and  as  it  has  a  long  fpout  to 
carry  off  the  rain  whenever  that  falls,  the  people  crowd 
to  get  under  it,  that  the  water  which  comes  from  the 
holy  houfe  may  fall  upon  them,  which  they  efteem  a 
fingular  happinefs  ;  and  if  they  can  catch  fome  of  it  to 
drink,  their  joy  is  extreme. 

Round  the  temple  is  a  marble  pavement  fifty  feet  broad, 
on  the  edge  of  which  are  brafs  pillars  twenty  feet  dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  and  near  fifteen  feet  high.  A- 
bove  the  middle  part  of  thefe  pillars  an  iron  bar  extends 
from  one  to  the  other,  with  glafs  lamps  hanging  to 
each  by  brafs  wires,  to  give  light  in  the  night  as  in  the 
day. 
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At  the  diftance  of  about  twelve  paces  from  the  temple 
is  a  builJing  called  the  fcpulchrc  of  Abraham,  who  they 
imao-ine  built  the  temple,  in  obedience  to  a  di\'ine  com- 
mand. This  fcpulehre  is  inclofed  with  iron  gates,  and 
adorned  with  an  embroidered  covering.  Near  it  on  the 
left  hand  is  the  well  Zemzem,  the  water  of  which  is 
eftecmed  holy,  on  which  account  the  pilgrims,  when 
they  firft  arrive  at  Mecca,  drink  of  it  unreafonably,  by 
which  jneans  it  purges  them,  and  makes  their  flefh 
break  out  in  pimples.  This  they  term  purging  of  their 
fpiritual  corruptions.  Many  of  them  carry  fome  ot  this 
water  home  to  their  refpective  countries,  in  fmall  tin 
pots,  and  prefent  perhaps  half  a  fpoonful  of  it  to  each 
of  their  friends,  who,  with  abundance  of  thanks,  receive 
it  ill  the  hollow  of  their  hands,  and  fipping  a  little  of  it, 
rub  the  rcfl  on  their  faces  and  naked  heads. 

Oppofite  to  each  fide  of  the  temple  is  a  fmall  edifice 
raifcdon  pillars,  where  the  Imam  and  the  Mczzins  per- 
form their  devotions  in  the  fight  of  all  the  people. 
Thefe  four  ftructures  belong  to  "fo  many  different  leiits 
of  Mahometans. 

The  covering  of  this  temple  is  annually  renewed,  and 
fent  from  Cairo  by  order  of  the  Grand  Signior,  when 
the  caravan  proceeds  with  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  The 
new  covering  is  carried  upon  two  camels,  which  are 
exempted  from  work  for  the  fpace  of  a  year  after. 
This  covering  is  received  with  extraordinary  joy  by 
the  people,  and  is  put  up  by  the  xerif  of  Mecca  hnnfelt ; 
and  after  he  has  caufed  the  old  covering  to  be  cut  in 
pieces,  fells  them  at  a  high  price  to  the  Hadgces. 

There  are  feveral  thoufand  blue  pigeons  at  Mecca, 
which  none  will  aftVight,  much  jefs  kill  them,  whence 
they  are  fo  very  tame,  that  they  will  pick  corn  out  of 
the  people's  hands.  They  are  called  the  pigeons  of  the 
prophet,  and  come  in  flocks  to  the  court  of  the  temple, 
where  they  are  fed  by  the  Hadgecs. 

Before  the  pilgrims  receive  the  title  of  Hadgec,  they 
rcfumc  their  mortified  habit,  and  proceed  to  a  hill  called 
Giljbel  el  Orphet,  or  the  mount  of  knowledge,  where 
feventv  thoufand  pcrfons  arc  faid  to  alTemble  every  year, 
two  months  and  nine  days  after  the  feafl  of  Ramadan. 
Nothing  can  be  more  affl'ifting,  than  to  fee  fo  many 
thoufand  people  cloathed  in  their  garments  of  humility, 
with  their  heads  bare,  and  their  cheeks  wet  with  tears, 
while  with  bitter  fighs  they  carneltly  beg,  in  a  form  of 
penitential  expreffions,  the  remiffion  of  their  fins,  and 
promife  to  reform  their  lives.  This  is  continued  for 
the  fpace  of  four  or  five  hours,  after  which  they  all  at 
once  receive  the  title  of  Hadgee  from  the  Imam,  which 
they  enjoy  as  long  as  they  live. 

'i'hey  no  fooner  receive  this  name,  than  trumpets 
being  Ibundtd,  they  leave  the  hill  in  order  to  return  to 
Mecca  ;  but,  having  proceeded  two  or  three  miles,  reft 
for  that  night.  After  their  devotions,  each  pcrfon  ga- 
thers forty-nine  fmall  Itoncs,  and  the  next  morning 
they  proceed  to  a  place  called  Mina,  where  they  pre- 
tend that  Abraham  went  to  offer  up  his  fon,  and 
having  all  pitched  their  tents,  every  Hadgee  throws 
feven  of  the  Hones  he  had  gathered  at  a  fmall  pillar, 
trying,  "  Stone  the  devil  and  them  thatplcafc  him." 

The  country  people  then  bring  in  great  flocks  of 
fheep  :  every  one  who  is  able  buys  one,  and  having 
flain  it,  gives  fome  of  the  flefh  to  his  friends  and  the 
poor:  then  all  of  them  pulling  off  their  penitential 
habits,  fpend  three  days  in  feftivity  and  rejoicing.  It 
ir.uft  be  obfcrved,  that  there  are  two  other  pillars,  and 
that  on  the  fecond  day  they  throw  at  each  of  the  three 
feven  itones,  and  the  lame  number  the  day  after. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  three  days  they  all  return 
to  Mecca,  where  they  muft  not  Hay  above  ten  or 
twelve  days  longer,  and  during  that  time  is  held  a 
"reat  fair,  in  which  all  forts  of  India  goods  are  fold. 
Mofl  of  the  people  here  buy  a  flirowd  of  fine  linen  to 
be  wrapped  in  at  their  death,  on  account  of  the  advan- 
tage of  having  it  dipt  in  the  holy  water.  In  the  even- 
ing before  tlicy  leave  Mecca,  they  all  take  a  folemn 
leave  of  the  holy  houfe,  and  retiring  backwards,  hold 
up  their  hands,  and  offer  up  their  petitions  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  building,  till  ha-,  ing  loft  fight  of  it, 
they  burlt  into  tears,  and  proceed  on  their  journey. 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  holy  houfe,  whick 
the  vulgar  fay  was  built  by  Abraham,  had  long  been  an 
idol-temple,  but  was  dedicated  by  Mahomet  to  the 
Unity  of  God;  and  that  their  pilgrimages  thither  are 
intended  to  flievv  their  dctdfation  of  all  idolatry.  As 
to  Mahomet  himfelf,  there  is  faid  to  be  now  only  a 
taint  reverence  kept  up  for  his  name,  even  in  Arabia 
his  native  country;  and  a  judicious  author  obferves, 
"  that  the  furious  zeal  of  which  the  firlb  Saracen  con- 
"  qucrors  made  fuch  a  parade,  and  fo  fuccefsfully 
"  availed  themfelves,  had  not  fo  much  a  veneration  for 
"  Mahomet  for  its  objeiit,  as  the  Unity  of  the  Supreme 
"  Being,  in  the  invocation  of  which,  if  they  joined 
"  the  commemoration  of  his  name,  it  was  purely  out 
"  of  gratitude,  for  being  the  millionary  of  that  Unity, 
"  and  for  his  deftroying  tl;e  idol-worfliip,  to  whicii 
"  Arabia  had  continued  fo  long  under  bond.age.  For 
"  the  relf  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  mere  man,  fub- 
"  je6t  to  all  the  failings  and  paffions  of  one,  and  are 
"  lb  far  from  addreffing  him  as  a  faint,  that  in  their 
"  molques  and  private  orifons,  they  do  not  pray  to  him, 
"  but  for  him."  Indeed,  there  are  no  pilgrimages  to  his 
tomb  that  is  at  Medina,  and  is  vifited  by  the  Maho- 
metans purely  out  of  curiofity,  and  reverence  to  his 
memory,  and  many  of  the  pilgrims  return  without  fee- 
ing it  at  all. 

It  is  a  \ery  great  miftake  that  thofe  who  have  been 
at  Alecca,  may  commit  crimes  with  impunity,  and 
mull  not  be  put  to  death  ;  fince  their  being  Hadgees 
does  not  entitle  them  to  any  privilege  of  that  nature  : 
for  even  on  the  road  to  and  from  Mecca,  the  pilgrims 
who  commit  crimes  are  puuifhed  as  in  other  places  ; 
there  being  a  bafha  and  a  cady  in  the  caravan  to  try 
them,  and  numbers  are  annually  executed  both  on  the 
road  thither,  and  in  returning  from  thence. 

Medina,  the  place  where  Mahomet  lies  entombed,  to 
which  he  fled  when  driven  from  Mecca,  and  where  he 
was  firlt  inverted  with  regal  power,  is  fituatcd  in  twenty- 
four  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  about  eighty 
miles  to  the  ea:tward  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  north  of  Mecca.  It  contains  about  a 
thoufand  houfes  built  of  brick  and  ftone,  which  cannot 
be  very  lofty,  as  they  are  railed  but  one  ftory  from  the 
ground. 

In  this  city  are  feveral  noble  mofques,  the  principal 
of  which  is  named  Mos  a  Kibu,  or  the  moft  holy.  It 
ffands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  is  a  fijuarc  building 
one  hundred  paces  in  length,  and  eighty  in  breadth,  fup- 
ported  by  many  columns.  It  is  faid  to  have  no  lefs  than 
three  thoufand  lamps ;  but  Mr,  Pitts,  who  was  there, 
maintains,  that  there  are  not  above  one  hundred.  Ma- 
homet's tomb  ftands  in  this  temple,  covered  with  a  dome» 
and  encompafled  with  iron  rails  ;  the  tomb  itfelf  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  filver  grate,  and  enclofed  like  a  bed  by  cur- 
tains of  rich  filk.  None  are  permitted  to  enter  within 
the  grate;  for  this  is  only  allowed  to  thofe  who  go  in 
to  light  the  lamps,  which  burn  by  night. 

Some  pretend,  that  Mahomet's  coffin  is  fufpended  by 
the  attractive  virtue  of  a  load-ftone  fixed  to  the  roof,  but 
there  is  not  the  leaft  foundation  for  this  opinion  ;  for  the 
curtains  that  co\  er  the  tomb  are  not  half  fo  high  as  the 
dt)mc  ;  it  is  therefore  impofliblc  that  the  cofiin  fhould 
hang  there,  and  the  Mahometans  never  pretended  that  it 
did. 

SEC  r.    VI. 

A  condfe  Defer ipiim  of  Mocha,  with  an  account  of  the  Trait 
of  that  City,  and  of  the  Coins  f  Weights,  and  Mcafurci  in 
uje  there. 

WE  (hall  now  give  a  concife  defcription  of  Mocha, 
the  principal  trading  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  fitu- 
atcd on  the  Red  Sea,  in  thirucn  degrees  north  latitude, 
and  in  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  eafl  longitude  from  Lon- 
don. The  neighbouring  country  is  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  Arab  prince,  who  refides  at  a  place  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  eaft  of  Mocha.  Aden  was  formerly 
the  fea-port  of  his  dominions ;  but  that  being  very  in- 
con\eniciitj  he  rcmo\  ed  it  fifteen  leagues  farther  to  iMo- 
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cha,  which  was  then  only  a  fiflilng  town  ;  but  trade  has 
rendered  it  a  confidcrable  city.  Itltands  clofe  to  the  Tea 
in  a  large  dry  and  fandy  plain,  tiiat  affords  neither  truits 
nor  water,  except  what  is  brackiih,  and  lb  unwhole- 
fome,  that  it  is  laid  long  worms  breed  in  the  legs  and 
feet  of  thole  who  drink  it.  The  inhabitants  have,  how- 
ever, very  good  and  wholefomc  water  from  Mofa,  which 
lying  at  the  difrance  of  twenty  miles,  and  the  water 
coming  by  land-carriage,  is  as  dear  to  the  inhabitants  as 
fmall  beer  in  England.  But  notwithltanding  this  mcon- 
venicnce'.  Mocha  is  large,  pretty  well  fortitied,  and 
makes  a  line  appearance  from  the  fea.  The  buildings 
are  lotty,  and  their  markets  well  furnifhed  with  provili- 
ons,  as  t.ie  flelh  of  camels  and  antelopes,  beef,  mutton, 
goats-flefh,  lamb,  and  kid :  their  common  fowls  are 
Guinea  hens,  partridges,  and  pigeons.  The  fea  alfo 
affords  variety  of  iiih,  but  they  are  not  well  tafted, 
which  proceeds  from  the  extreme  faltnefs  of  the  fea- 
water,  and  the  nature  of  the  aliment.  All  the  year 
round  the  town  is  well  fupplied  with  good  fruit,  as 
peaches,  apricots,  grapes,  and  quinces,  of  which  they 
make  marmalade,  both  for  their  own  ufe  and  for  ex- 
portation ;  though  near  the  town  there  is  not  a  tree  or 
drub  to  be  feen,  except  a  few  date-trees.  They  have 
feldom  more  than  two  or  three  fhowers  in  a  year,  and 
fometimes  no  rain  for  two  or  three  years  together  ;  but 
among  the  mountains,  at  about  twenty  miles  diftance, 
there  is  generally  a  moderate  fhower  every  morning, 
which  render  the  vallies  betv/een  them  very  fertile,  par- 
ticularly in  fruit,  wheat,  and  barley. 

Since  Mocha  was  made  a  free  port,  it  is  become  a 
place  of  grea,t  trade.  It  has  a  fadtory  belonging  to  the 
Englifli  £ait  India  company,  another  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  and  a  cpnfiderable  commerce  is. carried  on  by 
veffels  from  Baflbrah,  Perfia,  and  Mufcat  in  Arabia  Pe- 
trsea.  The  country  itfelf  produces  few  valuable  com- 
modities, except  coffee,  and  fome  drugs,  as  myrrh, 
olibanum,  or  frankincenfe,  from   CofTm ;  aloes  focco- 


trina  from  Soccotra ;  liquid  florax,  whits  and  yellow 
arfcnic,  gum  arabic,  with  Ibmc  balm  of  Gilea'd  that 
comes  down  the  Red  Sea.  The  coffee  trade  brino-s  in 
a  continual  fupply  of  gold  and  filver  from  Europe  ^  for 
though  other  goods  and  merchandize  may  be  bought 
and  Ibid  on  credit  for  a  certain  time,  cottee  is  always 
bought  for  ready  money.  The  (hips  from  Europe  are 
faid  to  take  in  annually  at  Mocha  about  twenty  thou- 
fand  tons,  and  from  other  countries  about  as  much  more. 
The  Dutch  obtain  here  great  advantages  over  other  na- 
tions by  their  polfefling  the  monopoly  of  fpices,  which 
being  confumed  here  in  great  quantities,  enables  them 
to  purchafe  coffee  at  eafier  rates  than  their  neighbours  ; 
yet  their  trade  at  Mocha  is  continually  finking,  from 
the  vaft  quantities  of  coffee  cultivated  in  their  own  co- 
lonies at  Batavia,  Amboyna,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  though  the  Dutch  themfelves  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  comparifon  between  the  flavour  of  the  cof- 
fee raifed  in  their  own  plantations  and  that  brought 
from  Mocha. 

The  coins  current  at  Mocha  are  dollars  of  all  kinds, 
which  with  them  ought  to  weigh  feventeen  drams,  four- 
teen grains ;  for  all  their  coins  are  taken  by  weight, 
and  valued  according  to  their  finenefs.  The  gold  coins 
current  there  are  ducats  of  Germany,  Venice,  Turky, 
and  Egypt.  The  comaflees  are  a  fmall  coin  taken  at  the 
price  the  government  fets  upon  them  ;  but  they  keep 
their  accounts  in  cabeers,  an  imaginary  coin,  eight  of 
which  make  a  dollar. 

The  weights  ufed  at  Mocha  are  the  bahor,  which 
amounts  to  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  Englifh  : 
the  fraffel,  or  twenty-eight  pounds,  fifteen  of  which 
make  a  bahor  :  the  maun,  ten  of  which  go  to  a  fraffel ; 
the  fakea,  forty  of  which  make  a  maun  ;  and  the  coflila, 
ten  of  which  make  a  fakea. 

Their  dry  meafures  are  the  medeeda,  which  contains 
three  Englilh  pints;  and  cloth  and  filk  are  meafured  by 
their  cubit  of  twenty-four  inches. 


CHAP.     XXVII. 


Of     T    U    R    K    Y       in       ASIA. 


SECT.    I. 

Of  its  Situation,  Extent  and  Divijions. 

TURKY  in  Afia,  which  once  formed  a  great  part 
of  the  Eaftern  empire,  and  was  moif  of  it  enlight- 
ened by  the  knowledge  of  Chriflianity,  extends  from 
the  twenty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  forty- 
fifth,  and  from  the  twenty-feventh  degree  of  eaft  longi- 
tude from  London  to  the  forty-fixth.  It  is  about  a 
thoufand  miles  in  length  from  eafl:  to  weft,  and  about 
eight  hundred  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  This 
extenfive  country  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Black 
Sea  and  Circaflia  ;  on  the  eafl:  by  Perfia  ;  on  the  fouth 
by  Arabia  and  the  Levant,  or  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea ;  and  by  the  Archipelago,  the  Hellef- 
pont,  and  Propontis,  which  feparate  it  from  Europe,  on 
the  weff . 

As  to  the  grand  divifions  of  this  part  of  the  Turkifh 
empire,  theleconfift  of  the  following  provinces  :  on  the 
eaft  are  Eyraca  Arabic,  or  Chaldea ;  Diarbec,  or  Me- 
fopotamia;  a  part  of  Curdiftan,  or  Alfyria  ;  Turcoma- 
nia,  the  antient  Armenia  Major;  part  of  Georgia,  in- 
cluding Mingrelia,  Imaretta,  and  part  of  CircafBa; 
Syria,  and  PalefUne.  The  weftern  divifion  confifts  of 
Natolia,  the  antient  Afia  Minor,  which  is  divided  into 
Natolia  Proper,  Amafia,  Aladulia,  and  Carmania. 

As  feveral  of  thefe  provinces  have  been  feparate  king- 
doms, and  ftill  enjoy  advantages  and  difadvantages  of 


foil  and  climate  peculiar  to  themfelves,  we  fhall  confider 
them  feparately,  and  not  attempt  to  give  a  general  de- 
fcription  of  the  whole,  that  can  only  be  true  in  part, 
and  muft  be  liable  to  many  exceptions. 

The  Turks,  who  poflefs  the  country,  are  indeed 
every  where  the  fame,  and  therefore  by  delcribing  them 
here,  we  fliall  avoid  many  repetitions  that  would  appear 
irkfome  and  tedious  to  the  reader ;  and,  by  feeing  what- 
ever is  worthy  of  notice  in  relation  to  their  perfons, 
drefs,  manners,  and  cuftoms  placed  before  him  in  one 
view,  he  will  be  better  able  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  that 
people,  than  he  could  obtain  from  our  mixing  them 
with  the  particularities  and  cuftoms  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  different  provinces. 

SECT.     II. 
Of  the  Perfons  and  Drefs  of  the  Turks. 

THE  Turks  in  general  are  pretty  well  made :  thofe 
in  the  cities  have  a  tolerably  fair  complexion  ;  but 
the  peafants,  and  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  be  much  in  the 
fun,  are  fwarthy.  Their  hair  is  commonly  black,  or 
of  a  dark  chefnut,  and  they  have  commonly  black  eyes. 
The  men  are  tolerably  handfbme  when  young,  but  tho' 
the  women  'are  very  beautiful  they  arrive  \'zry  early  at 
maturity,  and  foon  fade  ;  and,  in  general,  they  look 
old  by  the  time  they  reach  thirty. 

Some 
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Sonia  of  tiie  old  men  dye  their  beardi,  and  ths  old 
women  their  hair  of  a  red  colour  with  henna,  v/hich 
."Ives  them  a  very  whiinfical  appearance ;  and  many  of 
the  men  iVri'.e  to  conceal  their  age  by  dying  their  beards 
black. 

Kev/  of  the  'I'lirkifh  ladies  paint,  for  this  is  almoft 
neculiar  to  the  common  proftitutes  ;  but  they  ulually 
black  their  eye-brows,  or  rather  make  artificial  ones, 
with  a  compolition  which  they  call  liattat.  From  a  prin- 
ciple of  itrengthening  the  fight,  as  v/tll  as  an  ornrmient, 
it  is  a  general  practice  among  the  women  to  black  the 
infide  of  their  eye-lids,  by  applying  a  powder  called 
ifmed  ;  this  is  a  'mineral  fubltance  that  refembles  a  rich 
Jead-orc,  and  is  prepared  by  roafting  it  in  a  quince, 
apple,  or  truffle;  it  is  then  levigated  v/ith  the  oil  of  fweet 
almonds  on  a  piice  of  marble,  and  if  intended  to 
Itrengthen  the  light  they  frequently  add  flowers  of  oli- 
banum,  or  amber.  They  perform  this  operation  with  a 
cylindrical  piece  of  filver,  fteel,  or  ivory,  about  two 
inches  long,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  common  probe.  This 
they  wet  v/ith  water,  in  order  that  the  pov/der  may  ftick 
to  K,  and  applying  the  middle-part  horizontally  to  the 
eye,  Ihut  the  eyc-Tids  upon  it,  and  drawing  it  through 
between  them,  it  blackens  the  infide,  leaving  a  narrow 
black  rim  round  the  edge.  This  is  fometimes  prac- 
tifed  by  the  men,  but  is  then  cfteemed  foppifn.  Singu- 
lar as  this  cultom  may  appear,  it  has  been  pracfifed 
throughout  the  Jialt  for  many  ages  ;  and  it  was  a  cuf- 
tom  not  unknown  to  the  beauties  of  antient  Greece  and 
Rome. 

'i'he  women  have  another  fmgular  method  of  adorn- 
ing themfelvcs,  which  is,  by  Itaining  their  feet  and 
hands  with  henna,  which  is  brought  in  great  quantities 
from  Egypt  chiefly  for  that  purpofe.  The  common  way 
is  to  dye  only  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  fome 
few  fpots  upon  the  hands  and  feet,  and  leave  them  of  a 
dirty  yellow,  the  natural  tindurc  of  the  henna,  which 
has  a  very  difagrecable  appearance  to  an  European  ;  but 
it  is  more  polite  to  ha\e  the  greatcft  part  of  the  hands 
and  feet  Itained  in  the  form  of  rofes,  and  various  figures, 
•with  a  dye  that  is  of  a  very  dark  green.  But  after  fome 
days  this  begins  to  change,  and  at  laft  looks  as  dif- 
agrecable as  the  other. 

The  women  in  fome  of  the  villages,  and  all  the 
Arabs,  wear  a  large  gold  or  filvcr  ring  through  the  ex- 
ternal cartilage  of  their  right  noihil  ;  and  fome  of  thcfe 
nnijs  arc  at  leall:  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  is 
likewife  ufual  for  thcfe  people  to  mark  their  under  lip, 
and  fomctimcs  their  brealts  and  arms,  with  a  blue  co- 
lour, by  pricking  the  part  with  a  needle,  and  then  uib- 
bing  it  with  a  certain  powder  which  leaves  an  indelible 
mark. 

As  a  fleiider  wailt  is  far  from  being  admired  by  the 
Turks,  and  is  rather  confidercd  as  a  deformity  in  the 
ladies,  they  ufc  all  their  endeavours  to  render  themfelvcs 
plump.  Thj  Turkifh  habit  appears  very  graceful  :  next 
the  Ikin  the  men  wear  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  over  them  a 
Ihirt  and  a  doliman  of  fattin,  taffety,  or  other  neat  ftutf, 
which  reaches  to  their  heels,  like  a  clofe-bodicd  caflbck. 
In  winter  this  is  quilted,  and  this  they  gird  very  tight 
round  the  waift  with  a  lafh,  in  which  ttiey  frequently 
wear  two  da<rgcrs,  the  handles  and  flieaths  of  which  are 
fomctimcs  adorned  with  gold  and  filver.  Perfons  of  dillin- 
guiflicd  rank  have  them  oramented  with  precious  Itones. 
In  this  girdle  they  alfo  carry  their  money  and  their  pouch 
for  tobacco.  CJvcr  the  doliman  they  wear  a  kind  of 
night-gown,  which  thofe  who  are  able  line  v/ith  furs 
in  the  winter.  Their  ftockings  arc  of  cloth,  footed  with 
red  or  yellow  leather ;  and  their  flioes  arc  of  the  lame 
colour.  On  their  head  they  wear  a  criinfoii  velvet  cap, 
round  which  they  wrap  a  red  or  white  turb.in,  wiiich  is 
a  fcarf  of  linen  or  filk  many  ells  long. 

Upon  particular  occafioiis  the  Janizaries  wear  a  fei'- 
cola  or  cap  of  ceremony,  which  hangs  down  behind, 
and  has  a  pipe  of  gilt  leather  half  a  foot  long  that 
reaches  to  the  middle  of  tiie  forehead  ;  but  they  ufiially 
wear  a  turban  of  white,  red,  or  other  filk.  The 'T"iirks 
Ihave  their  heads,  and  fay,  "  The  devil  neftlcs  in  long 
"  hair  ;"  but  they  are  fond  of  a  venerable  beard. 

In  defcribing  the  drefs,  the  manners,  and  cuftoms  of 
the  Turkifh  ladies,  wc  fhall  follow  the  account  given 


of  them  bv  a  lady,  v/ho  wa?  of  a  rank  fufr.cient  to  gain 
her  :iJmittance  into  the  harrams  of  the  great ;  and  v/as 
herfelf  diltinguiflied  by  uncommon  learning,  and  thofe- 
"•reat  qiialihcatior.s  which  add  dignity  to  the  liighdt 
itations.  This  truth  requires,  for  little  credit  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  account  travellers  have  given  of  ladies 
whom  they  were  never  permitted  to  fee,  and  to  their 
defcription  of  cuitoms  which  thev  cannot  know.  The 
only  objection  tli-it  can  be  made,  is,  that  her  obferva- 
tions  were  made  at  Conltantinople,  and  that  we  are  de- 
f.ribing  the  cuftom.s  of  the  Turks  in  Alia ;  but  as  the 
manners  of  thefe  people  are  every  where  the  fame,  this 
can  produce  no  other  alteration,  except,  perhaps,  fome 
abatement  in  point  of  fplendor. 

"  The  firft  part  of  my  drefs,  fays  the  lady  Wortley 
"  Aiontague,  when  ambafiadrefs  at  Conltantinople,  is  a 
"  pair  of  drawers,  very   full,  that  reach  to  my  Ihoes, 
"  and  conceal  the  legs  more  modcftly  than  your  petti- 
"  coats.     They   arc  a  thin  rofe-coloured  damafk,  bro- 
"  cadcd  with  filver  flowers.     My  fhoes  are  of  white  kid 
"  leather  embroidered  with  gold.     Over  this  hangs  my 
"  fmock  ofa  fine  white  filk  gaufe,  edged  with  embroi- 
"  dery.     This  fmock    has  wide   fleevcs,  hanging  half 
"  way   down  the  arm,  and  is  clofed  at  the  neck  with  a 
"  diamond   button  ;  but   the  fnape  and  colour  of  the 
"  bofom  is  very  well   to  be  diltinguilhed    through  it. 
"  The   antery  is  a  walftcoat,  made  clofe  to  the  (hape, 
"  of  white  and  gold  damafk,  with  very  long  fleeves  fall- 
"   ing  back,  and  fringed   with  deep  gold  fringe,   and 
"  fhould  have  diamond  or  pearl  buttons.     My  caftan, 
"  of  the  fame  fluff  with  my  drawers,  is  a  robe  exactly 
"  fitted  to  my  Ihape,  and  reaching  to  my  feet,  with 
"  very  long,  itrait,  falling   fleeves.     Over   this   is  the 
"  girdle,    of  about  four  lingers  broad,   which    all   that 
"  can  afford  it  have  entirely  of  diamonds  or  other  pre- 
"  cious  ftones  ;  thofe  who  will  not  be  at  that  expence, 
"  have  it  of  exquilite  embroidery  on  fattin  ;  but  it  mufr 
"  be  faltened   before  with  a  clafp  of  diamonds.     The 
"  curdee  is  a  loofe  robe  they  throw  off  or  put  on,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  weather,  being  of  a  rich  brocade,  (mine 
"  is  green  and  gold)  either  lined  with  ermine  or  fables  ; 
"  thelleeves  reach  very  little  below  the  fhoulders.    The 
"  head-drefs  is  compofed  of  acap,  called  talpoc,  which 
"   is  in  winter  of  fine  velvet  embroidered  with  pearl  or 
"  diamonds;  and  in  fummer  of  alight  (hinmg  filver 
"  ftulF.     This  is  fixed  on  one  fide  of  the  head,  h:ing- 
"   ing  a  little  way  down,  with  a  gold  tafl'cl,  and  bound 
"  on  either  v/ith  a  circle  of  diamonds,   (as  I  have  fcen 
"  feveral)  or  a  rich  embroidered  handkerchief.     On  the 
"  other  fide  of  the  head  the  hair  is  laid  flat ;  and  here 
"  the  ladies  are  at  liberty  to  fiiew   their  fancies  ;  fome 
"  putting  flowers,    others  a  plume  of  herons  featliers, 
"  and,  in  fliort,  what  they  pleafe  ;  but  the  molt  general 
"  f.ilhion  is,  a  large  bouquet  of  jewels,    made  like  natu- 
"  ral  flowers,   that  is,   the  buds  of  pcarb',    the  rofes  of 
"  different  coloured  rubies,  the  jeilamines  of  diamonds, 
"  the  jonquils  of  topazes.  Sic.  lov/ell  fet  and  enamelled 
"  'tis  hard  to  imagine  any  thing  of  that  kind  fo  beauti- 
"  ful.     The  hair  hangs  at  its  full  length  behind,  divid- 
"  ed  into  trefl'es  braided  with  pearl  or  ribbon,  which  is 
"  always  in  great  quantity." 

The  fame  admirable  writer  obferves,  that  thcTurkifli 
ladies  do  not  commit  one  fin  the  lefs  for  not  being 
Chriltians,  and  that  they  are  far  from  wanting  the  liber- 
ty ours  enjoy.  No  woman,  let  her  rank  be  what  it 
will,  is  permitted  to  go  into  the  ftrccts  without  two 
murlins,  one  that  hides  the  whole  drefs  of  her  head, 
and  hangs  half  way  down  her  back,  and  another  that 
covers  her  face  all  but  her  eyes.  Their  fliapes  are  alfo 
entirely  concealed  by  a  ferigee,  which  no  woman  of  any 
fort  appears  without  ;  this  has  long  fleeves  that  reach  to 
their  hngtrs  ends,  and  wraps  round  them  like  a  riding- 
hood,  ihis  in  fummer  is  of  plain  filk,  or  ftufl-',  and 
in  winter  of  cloth.  By  this  means  they  are  (o  difguifed 
that  the  greateft  lady  cannot  be  didinguifhed  from  her 
flave,  and  it  is  impolfible  for  the  moft  jealous  hulband 
to  know  his  wife  when  he  meets  her,  and  no  man  dare 
touch  or  follow  a  woman  in  the  (treet. 

Their  thus  appearing  in  mafquerade  affords  them  the 
liberty  of  following  their  inclinations  without  danger  of 
difcovcrv.     Their  moft  ufual  method  of  intrigue  is  fend  - 
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ing  an  appointment  for  the  lover  to  meet  them  at  a  Jew's 
fliop,  where  the  moft  valuable  gooJs  are  to  be  purchafed. 
The  great  ladies  felJom  let  their  gallants  know  who 
they  aie ;  and  it  is  lb  difficult  to  dilcover  them,  that 
they  can  ieldom  guefs  the  lady's  name  with  whom  they 
have  correipondcd  above  halt  a  year  together.  Hence 
the  number  of  faithful  wives  is  perhaps  fmall,  fince  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  indifcretion  of  a  lover. 

The  Turkifh  women,  the  above  ingenious  lady  ob- 
ferves,  notwithftandingall  that  has  been  faid  to  the  con- 
trary, are  perhaps  more  free  than  any  other  in  the  uni- 
verlc,  and  are  the  only  women  in  the  world  that  lead  a 
life  of  uninterrupted  pleafure,  exempt  from  cares  ;  their 
whole  time  is  fpent  in  vihting,  bathmg,  or  the  agreeable 
amuiement  of  fpending  money,  and  inventing  new  me- 
thods of  adorning  their  perfons.  A  hufband  would  be 
thought  mad  that  exacted  any  degree  of  oeconomy  from 
his  v.'ife,  whofe  cxpences  are  only  limited  by  her  fancy. 
'l"is  his  buimefs  to  get  money,  and  hers  to  fpend  it ;  and 
this  prerogative  extends  to  the  meanelt  of  the  fex.  In- 
deed thefe  have  no  places  of  refort  but  the  bagnios,  and 
there  can  only  be  ken  by  their  own  fe.x  ;  however,  they 
are  fond  of  drefs,  and  take  great  pleafure  in  frequenting 
the  baths. 

Thofe  Turks  who  are  not  afraid  of  fhewing  that  they 
are  rich  live  well,  and  are  far  from  being  fo  abilemious 
as  many  people  imagine.  As  foon  as  they  rife  in  the 
morning  they  breaktait  on  fried  eggs,  honey,  cheefe, 
leban,  &c.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  in 
winter,  and  rather  earlier  in  fummer,  they  dine.  They 
have  a  round  table,  which,  as  well  as  their  difhes,  is 
made  either  of  copper  tinned,  or,  for  perfons  of  high 
rank,  of  filver.  Tliis  is  placed  upona  ftool  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  high,  and  a  round  piece  of  cloth  is 
fpread  under  the  table,  upon  a  carpet,  to  prevent  its 
being  foiled.  Along  piece  of  filkis  laid  round  to  cover 
the  knees  of  thofe  who  fit  at  the  table,  which  has  no 
covering  but  the  vidtuals.  Sallads,  pickles,  fmall  ba- 
fons  of  leban,  bread,  and  fpoons,  are  placed  in  order 
round  the  edge,  and  the  middle  of  the  table  is  for  the 
difhes,  which,  among  the  great,  are  brought  in  one  by 
one  :  and,  after  each  has  ate  a  little,  they  are  changed. 
Their  fingers,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  £aft,  fer\'e  for 
knives  and  forks  ;  but  for  liquids  they  make  ufe  of 
fpoons  made  of  wood,  horn,  or  tortoife-lhell ;  for  gold 
or  filver  they  are  not  permitted  to  ufe  by  their  re- 
ligion. 

Their  ufual  bread  is  of  wheat-flour  not  well  ferment- 
ed, made  into  thin  flat  cakes  ill  baked,  and  for  the  mofl 
part  ate  foon  after  it  comes  out  of  the  oven ;  befides 
thefe  there  are  a  variety  of  rufks  and  bifcuits,  moft  of 
them  frrev/ed  over  the  top  with  the  feeds  of  fefamum, 
or  fennel-flour.  The  flrlt  difh  is  generally  a  kind  of 
broth,  or  foup,  and  the  laft  pillaw.  The  intermediate 
difhes,  which  are  frequently  numerous,  confill  of  mut- 
ton cut  into  fmall  pieces,  roalted  or  Itewed  with  herbs, 
ftcwed  fowls,  pigeons,  or  other  birds,  which  are  com- 
monly ItufFed  with  rice  and  fpices.  A  whole  lamb 
ftufFed  with  rice,  almonds,  raifins,  piftachos,  &c.  and 
ftewed,  is  a  favourite  difh.  Paitry,  both  with  meat  and 
of  the  fweet  or  fruit  kind,  they  would  make  very  well, 
if  the  badnefs  of  their  butter  did  not  in  moft  places 
fpoil  it.  A  large  pillaw,  with  a  difh  of  fweet  ftarch, 
which  they  fometimes  eat  with  it,  comes  lafl,  except  a 
very  thin  fyrup,  with  dried  apricots,  raifins,  piftachos, 
flices  of  apples,  pears,  or  the  like,  fwimming  in  it ;  of 
this  each  perfon  takes  a  large  fpoonful,  with  Ipoons 
brought  in  with  it  on  purpofe  ;  and  thus  finifhes  the 
repalt. 

Water  is  their  liquor  at  table,  and  after  dinner  they 
drink  coffee.  Moft  of  their  difhes  are  greafy  either  with 
fat  or  butter,  and  pretty  high-feafoned  with  fait  and 
fpices  ;  many  of  them  are  made  four  with  verjuice,  pome- 
granate, or  lemon-juice  ;  and  onions  and  garlic  fre- 
quently complete  the  feafoning. 

The  lady  Wortley  Montague  fays,  that,  for  the  firft 
week,  their  cookery  pleafed  her  extremely  :  but  then 
growing  weary  of  their  table,  Ihe  defired  her  cook  might 
add  a  difh  or  two  after  our  manner  j  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  acknowledges,  that  this  might  be  owing  to  cuftom, 
and   that  ftie  was  ready  to  believe  that  an  Indian,  who 
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had  never  tailed  of  either,  would  prefer  their  cookery 
to  ours. 

The  Turks  fup  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  winter, 
and  fix  in  the  fummer,  in  much  the  fame  manner  as 
they  dine;  and  in  winter  they  frequently  vifit  each  other 
and  fit  up  late,  when  they  have  a  collation  of  feveral 
fweet  diihes.  Befides  dinner  and  fupper,  they  frequently 
eat,  within  the  compafs  of  the  day,  feveral  forts  of  fruit, 
according  to  the  feafon. 

The  common  people  have  not  this  variety.  Bread, 
dibbs,  leban,  butter,  rice,  and  a  very  little  mutton, 
are  their  principal  food  in  the  winter ;  as  rice-bread, 
cheefe,  and  fruits,  are  in  the  fummer.  Their  principal 
meal  is  in  the  evening,  when  they  return  home  from 
performing  the  bufinefs  of  the  day. 

Though  wine  and  fpirits  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  drank 
by  the  irreligious  and  licentious,  yet  their  number  is 
more  than  one  would  imagine  from  their  appearance  ; 
for  as  thefe  liquors  are  prohibited  by  their  religion,  they 
are  commonly  drank  in  fecret  at  their  gardens,  or  private- 
ly in  the  night ;  and  whenever  they  can  come  at  liquor, 
it  they  once  begin,  they  generally  drink  to  great  excefs. 
There  are,  however,  others  who  drink  wine  with  mo- 
deration, and  fay  in  excufe,  that  all  the  creatures  of 
God  are^  good  and  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  man  ;  how- 
ever, that  the  prohibition  of  wine  was  an  a61:  of  wifdom, 
and  defigned  tor  the  common  people,  among  whom  it 
would  be  the  fource  of  infinite  dilbrders  :  but  that  the 
prophet  never  intended  to  reflrain  thofe  that  knew  how 
to  ufe  it  with  difcretion ;  neverthelefs,  fcandal  ouTht  to 
be  avoided,  and  therefore  they  never  drink  it  in  public^ 
This  indeed  is  the  general  way  of  thinking  amono-  the 
fenfible  part  of  the  people,  very  few  of  whom  make 
any  fcruple  of  drinking  wine  that  are  able  to  afford 
it. 

Coffee  made  very  flrong,  without  milk  or  fuo-ar,  is  a 
refreftiment  highly  efteemed  by  every  body ;  and  a  difh 
of  it,  preceded  by  a  little  wet  fweet-meat,  which  fre- 
quently confilts  of  conferve  of  red  rofes,  fliarpened  with 
lemon-juice,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  is  the  ufual  enters 
tainment  at  a  vifit ;  but  if  they  choofe  to  ufe  lefs  cere- 
mony, they  omit  the  fweet-meat.  When  the  Turks 
would  fhew  an  extraordinary  degree  of  refpedt,  they  alfo 
prefent  fhcrbet ;  fprinkle  role  or  other  fv/e^t-fcented  wa- 
ter; and  perfume  their  vintor  with  the  fmoke  of  the  wood 
of  aloes,  which  is  brought  in  a  cenfer,  and  generally  ferves 
for  an  intimation  that  it  is  time  for  the  ftranger  to  take 
his  leave. 

This  is  thought  an  entertainment  fufficient  for  any 
perfon,  let  his  rank  be  ever  fo  great ;  and  if  it  be  a  vifit 
of  ceremony  from  a  bafha,  or  other  perfon  in  power, 
a  fine  horfe,  fometimes  with  furniture,  or  fome  other 
valuable  prefent,  is  made  him  at  his  departure. 

After  mentioning  the  entertainments  of  the  Turks,  it 
cannot  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  though  we  are  apt  to 
efieem  thefe  people  as  no  better  than  barbarians,  yet 
politenefs  and  hofpitality  are  their  diftinguilhing  cha- 
racteriftic.  On  a  traveller's  addreffing  the  governor  of 
a  province  for  his  proteftion,  and  making  him,  a:cord- 
ing  to  the  cufiom  of  the  Eafl:,  a  handfome  prefent,  a 
pipe,  coffee,  fweet-meats,  and  perfume,  are  fucceffively 
prefented  ;  and  he  will  tell  him,  that  the  land  he  com- 
mands, and  all  that  is  in  it,  are  at  his  fervice.  "  In 
"  no  inftances,  fays  the  ingenious  Mr.  Wood,  do  the 
"  oriental  manners  fhew  thefe  people  in  fo  amiable  a 
"  lio-ht,  as  in  their  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  hofpita- 
"  lity  :  the  feverities  of  Ealtern  defpotifm  have  indeed 
"  been  always  foftened  by  this  virtue,  which  fo  happily 
"  flourifhcs  molt  where  it  is  moft  wanted.  The  great 
"  forget  the  influence  of  power  to  the  ftranger  under 
"  their  roof,  and  only  preferve  a  dignity  fo  tempered  by 
"  humanity,  that  it  folely  commands  that  grateful  re- 
"  fpe<5t  which  is  oth:rwifc  fcarce  known  in  a  country 
"  where  inferiors  are  oftener  taught  to  fear  than  to  love. 
"  But  avarice,  he  adds,  is  as  much  an  Eaftern  vice  as 
"  hofpitality  is  an  Eaftern  virtue.  The  moft  fordid  in- 
"  ftances  among  the  former  we  found  among  the  great, 
"  and  thofe  in  public  employments,  while  we  expe- 
"  rienced  extraordinary  inltances  of  generofity  in  private 
"  life.  We  would  therefore  be  cautious  of  chargin^ 
"  to  the  charadter  of  a  people,  what  this  government 
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"  feems  to  require  :  for  amidfl  the  uninterrupted  feries 
"  of  Ihamelels  venality,  which  regulates  the  dilcharge 
"  of  every  private  duty,  from  the  prime  vizier  dovvn- 
"  wards,  and  which,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  defpotifm, 
«'  {tops  only  at  the  wretch  who  is  too  low  to  make  re- 
«'  prifals  ;  every  fubaltern  in  power  muft  fubmit  to  that 
"  portion  of  the  common  proiHtution  which  belongs  to 
"  his  rank,  and  which  therefore  feems  rather  the  vice 
*'  of  the  office  than  of  the  man." 

But,  notwithftanding  the  general  charader  of  polite- 
»iefs,  courtefy,  and  holpitality,  by  which  the  great  are 
peculiarly  diftinguiflied,  the  Mahometans,  in  private  life, 
alFume  a  fuperiority  over  all  who  are  of  a  different  faith, 
which  is  beft  perceived  by  thofe  who  dwell  for  a  con- 
fiderablc  time  among  them.  This  generally  increafes 
amon'J-  the  people  "in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to 
Mecca :  thus  the  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  have  a  much 
greater  (hare  of  it  than  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
other  places  at  a  farther  diftance,  th^-jgh  it  greatly  de- 
clines; and,  even  in  Syria,  feveral  baflias  have  conferred 
many  public  honours  on  the  Europeans,  that  would  for- 
merly have  caufcd  great  popular  difcontent.  Among 
the  common  people  an  affected  gravity,  with  fome  fhare 
of  diflimularion,  is  too  much  their  characteriflic.  And 
thourh  they  are  much  addicted  to  quarrelling  and  abu- 
five  lani^ua^e,  none  are  lefs  guilty  of  fighting.  How- 
ever, thoJif'h  they-  are  fo  prone  to  anger  on  the  moil 
trifling  occafions,  no  people  upon  earth  can  be  more 
calm  when  it  is  for  their  intercit  :  yet  there  are  people 
who  defcrve  a  much  better  charafter,  for  fome  of  them 
arc  pofl<:ffed  of  the  utmoft  honour  and  integrity. 

SECT.     III. 

Of  the  AmufemenU  ar.d  Diverfions  of  the  Turks  ;  parthulnrly 
their  Smoaklng,  their  taking  Opium,  their  Riding,  Sleeping, 
and  Games.     Their  Dancing,   ff'^rejiling,  and  Muftc. 

THE  men  fmoak  tobacco  to  great  excefs,  as  do  many 
of  the  women  ;  and  the  labourers,  or  handicraft 
tradefmen,  have  generally  a.  pipe  in  their  mouths,  if  they 
are  able  to  be  at  the  expence.     Thcfc  pipes  are  made  of 
the  twig  of  the  cherry-irec  or  rofe-bulh,  bored  fir  that 
purpofe  ;  and  thofe  of  fupcrior  rank  are  five  or  fix  feet 
long,  and  adorned  with   filver.     The   bowl  is  of  clay, 
and  often  changed,  though  the  pipes  themlelves  lalt  for 
vears.  Many  in  affluent  cjrcumltances  adapt  the  Porfian 
manner  of  (moaking  with  the  caalean  already  defcribed. 
'I'hey  ufc  the   Perlian  tobacco,  which  has  an  agreeable 
flavour,  wich  this  inltrument;  and  what  is  fmoked  this 
wav,  is  faid  to  be   attended   with  this  advantage,  that 
neither  the  tallc   nor  fmell  of  it  remain   after  wafliing 
the  mouth. 

'l"he  praftice  of  taking  opium  is  not  fo  gener.al  in 
Turky  as  is  commonly  imagined,  few  ufing  themfelvcs 
to  it.  By  the  debauchee,  it  is  taken  in  various  elec- 
tuaries, or  confections,  in  which  it  is  mixed  with  aro- 
matics  ;  and  fome  ufe  it  pure.  The  confcquencc's  that 
refult  from  this  ill  habit  are  the  perfon's  looking  old  and 
befottcd,  like  thofe  who  in  Europe  have  ruined  their 
con'litutions  by  hard  drinking.  And  though  they  are 
feldom  carried  oft"  by  dropfies,  or  thofe  other  dili;afes 
that  are  the  ufual  confequences  ofan  habit  of  drunkennefs, 
they  feldom  live  to  old  age  ;  but,  having  firfi:  loft  their 
mcmqry,  and  molt  of  their  intellectual  faculties',  decline 
like  thofe  who  fink  under  the  weight  of  years. 

The  Turks  have  no  notion  of  the  benefit  of  exercifc, 
cither  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  curing  of  difeafes  ; 
and  laugh  at  the  Franks  or  European  Chriftians  for  tak- 
ing a  walk,  cltc-eming  it  ridiculous  to  w-.lk  merely  for 
the  fake  of  anufement.  Indeed,  it  is  with  reludtance 
that  they  ule  much  exercifc,  either  for  bufincfs  or  plea- 
fure.  'J"o  walk  or  ride  to  their  gardens,  vvliere  they  are 
fituated  at  a  fmall  diftancc,  once  or  twice  a  week  at  the 
proper  fealbns,  is  as  much  as  mo(t  of  them  care  to  do. 

We  mult,  however,  except  people  of  rank,  who, 
though  they  are  not  fond  of  walking,  are  very  adive 
on  horfeback,  and  in  throwing  the  jareed,  a  fhort  ftaft", 
which  they  dart  very  dexteroufly  on  horfeback  ;  and  a 
mock-fight  with  this  weapon  i»  a  common  entertaiiunent. 


It  is  furprifing  to  fee  with  what  dexterity  they  manage 
their  horfes  upon  thefe  occafions,  fo  as  to  avoid  running 
awainfl:  each  other  when  numbers  arc  galloping  fcemingly 
in  the  greateil  diforder.  This,  however,  is  but  fdduna 
praCtiied,  the  greateft  part  of  their  time  being  fpent  in 
the  indolent  indulgence  of  lolling  on  their  divans. 

As  the  Turks  in  mofl  parts  of  their  Afiatic  dominions 
have  no  coaches,  pcrfons  of  rank  ride  on  horfeback,  and 
in  the  cities  have  a  num.ber  of  fervants  walking  before 
them,  according  to  their  rank,  which,  though  it  may  be 
lefs  convenient  in  bad  weather,  has  a  more  manly,  if  not 
a  grander  appearance,  than  our  fedans  and  coaches.  The 
ladies  of  the  greateft  diftinCtion  are  obliged  to  walk  on 
foot,  if  they  go  only  a  moderate  diftance;  but  injour- 
nies,  the  women  of  rank  are  carried  by  mules  in  a  litter 
clofe  covered  up,  and  thofe  of  inferior  circumllances 
are  generally  liowcd  one  on  each  fide  of  a  mule  in  a 
kind  of  covered  cradle. 

Moft  of  the  natives  go  early  to-bed,  and  rife  betimes 
in  the  morning.  They  fleep  in  their  draivers,  and  at 
leaft  in  one  or  two  waiilcoats  ;  and  fome  of  them  in  win- 
ter in  their  furs.  Their  beds  only  confJt  of  a  matrals 
laid  on  the  floor  and  over  it  a  flieet,  and  in  winter  a 
carpet  or  fome  other  woollen  covering,  the  other  ftieet 
being  fewcd  to  the  quilt,  which  is  thrown  over  them. 
A  divan-cuihion  often  ferves  them  for  a  pillow  and  bol- 
fter ;  but  fome  have  a  bolfter  and  pillow  like  ours. 
When  the  timeof  repofe  approaches  they  feat  themlelves 
on  this  matrafs,  and  fmoke  till  they  find  themlelves 
fleepy,  then  lying  down  they  leave  their  fervants  to  cover 
them  when  afleep  ;  and  many  of  the  people  of  rank  are 
lulled  to  reft  by  fofr  mufic,  or  ftories  told  out  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainment,  or  fome  other  book  of 
the  fame  kind.  If  they  happen  to  awake  in  the  night 
they  fit  up,  fill  their  pipe,  liave  a  difti  of  coffee  made, 
and  fometimes  in  the  lon^  winter-nights  eat  fome  of  their 
iweet  paltry,  and  thus  fit  till  they  drop  afleep  again.  In 
the  fouthern  provinces  their  beds  are  made  in  fummer  in 
their  court-yard,  or  on  the  houfe-top;  and  in  the  winter 
they  choolc  for  their  bed-chamber  the  fmalleft  room  on 
the  ground-floor.  They  have  always  a  lamp  burning, 
and  when  the  weather  is  cold  have  frequently  one  or  two 
pans  of  charcoal,  which  is  fometimes  of  ill  confequence 
even  to  them,  and  would  fuffocate  fuch  as  had  never 
been  accuflomcd  to  it. 

Their  principal  amufements  within  doors  are  playing 
at  chefs,  at  which  they  are  very  expert,  and  a  kind  of 
back-gammon,  both  borrowed  from  the  Perlians  :  their 
other  diverfions  are  playing  at  draughts,  mankala,  tabu- 
due,  and  the  play  of  the  ring,  as  they  term  it,  with 
which  the  great  frequentlyamufe  themfelves  in  the  winter 
evenings.  This  diverfion  confifts  in  gueffing  under  what 
coftce-cup  a  ring  is  hid,  out  of  a  number  of  cups  placed 
on  a  large  fiilver.  Several  engage  in  this  play  on  each 
fide,  and  thofe  who  win  have  the  privilege  of  blacking 
the  faces  of  thofe  who  lofe,  or  of  putting  fools  caps  on 
their  heads,  and  obliging  them  to  ftand  before  them, 
while  they  fing  extempore  fongs  in  their  own  praife, 
and  in  derifion  of  the  lofers.  But  they  treat  none  in  this 
manner  but  their  fer\ants,  or  their  inferiors,  fome  of 
whom,  efpecially  if  they  have  any  turn  for  buffoonery, 
are  always  of  the  party.  Thefe  games  are  only  ufed  by 
the  Turks  for  afnufement ;  for  they  never  play  for  money, 
though  they  will  fometimes  go  fo  fir  as  to  play  tor  an 
entertainment. 

Dancing  is  far  from  being  reckoned  an  accompliiTi- 
mcnt  among  people  of  fafliion,  and  is  fcarce  ever  prac- 
tilld  among  any  of  the  vulgar,  except  fuch  as  m.ake  a 
trade  of  it.  Their  dexterity  confifts  lefs  in  their  agility, 
than  in  the  motion  of  their  arms  and  body ;  putting 
themfelves  in  different  attitudes,  and  ufinggeltures  which, 
particularly  among  the  female  dancers,  are  none  of  the 
moft  decent. 

Wrcftling  is  alfo  fometimes  a  part  of  their  entertain- 
ment at  their  feftivals.  The  wieftlers  anoint  their  naked 
bodies,  and  have  nothing  on  but  a  pair  of  breeches.  At 
their  entrance  they  flrut  and  boalt  fo  much  that  people 
might  cxped  grcit  matters  from  them;  but  they  greatly 
faifin  the  performance.  Among  their  amufenients  they 
have  likcwile  buflx)ons,  who  conftantly  attend  all  merry- 
makiii"s,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  mirth  of  the  company. 
1  The 
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The  muficof  this  country  confiUs  of  two  forts,  one 
for  the  tielu  and  the  other  tor  the  chamber.  The  firlt 
is  performed  before  the  bafnas  and  the  other  great  mili- 
tary officers,  and  is  alfo  ufed  in  their  garrifons.  It  con- 
fifts  of  trumpets,  cymbals,  hautboys,  ftiortcr  but  {hriller 
than  ours,  and  large  drums,  the  upper  head  of  which  is 
beat  upon  with  ahea\'y  drum-llick,  and  the  lower  with 
a  fmall  fwitch.  Befides  thefe  they  have  fmall  drums, 
which  are  beat  after  the  maimer  of  our  kettle-drums  ; 
this  mufic  has  a  pretty  good  effect  at  a  diflance. 

Their  chamber  mufic  conlilb  of  a  guittar,  an  Arab 
fiddle,  a  dulcimer,  the  dervifes  flute,  which  is  blown 
in  a  very  particular  manner,  a  couple  of  fmall  drums, 
and  the  diff.  This  lall  inihument  chiefly  ferves  to  beat 
time  to  the  voice,  which  is  frequently  the  worft  of  all 
their  mufic  ;  for  many  of  them  bellow  fo  hideoufly,  as 
to  fpoil  what.would  be  otherwife  harmonious.  This  diff 
is  a  hoop,  over  which  a  piece  of  parchment  is  extended, 
and  fometimes  pieces  of  brafs  are  fixed  in  it  to  make  a 
jingling.  It  is  beat  with  the  fingers,  and  is  the  true 
tympanum  of  the  antients,  as  is  evident  from  its  figure 
in  feveral  relievos  reprefenting  the  rites  of  Cybele  and 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  They  have  likewife  a  kind  of 
flute,  which  refembles  the  antient  fyrinx  ;  but  as  few 
can  play  upon  it,  it  is  not  much  ufed.  Befides  thefe 
inftruments  they  have  a  kind  of  bagpipe,  which  many 
idle  fellows  play  upon  in  the  llreets  of  Aleppo,  in  order 
to  obtain  money  from  the  paflengers. 

The  Turks  are  acquainted  with  the  different  mea- 
fures  ufed  in  mufic,  and  have  names  for  them ;  but, 
being  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  writing  mufic 
by  notes,  they  are  obliged  to  learn  entirely  by  the  ear  ; 
however,  when  feveral  perfons  play  together,  they  keep 
exadl  time,  all  playing  the  fame,  for  they  have  neither 
bafs  nor  any  other  paits  in  mufic. 

Some  authors  have  faid,  that  the  Turks  have  no 
mufic  but  what  is  fhocking  to  the  ear  ;  but  they  pro- 
bably never  heard  any  but  what  is  played  in  the  Itreets, 
and,  as  an  ingenious  lady  whom  we  have  already  quoted 
obferves,  their  account  is  juft  as  reafonable  as  if  a  fo- 
reigner fliou  Id  take  his  ideas  of  Enwlilh   mufic  from  the 
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bladder  and  firing,  or  the  marrow-bones  and  cleavers. 
Their  mufic  is  indeed  extremely  pathetic,  and  many  of 
the  women  have  fine  voices. 


SECT.      IV. 

Of  the  Bagnios  ;  the  Manner  in  which  the  Men  are  wajlied ; 
with  an  Account  how  the  IP  omen  fpend  their  Time  there  :  of 
the  Introduciion  of  a  Bride,  and  the  Manner  in  which  a 
Woman  is  treated  after  her  Lying-in.  Of  Coffee-Houfes, 
and  the  DvuelUng-Houfes  of  the  Turks  in  general. 

IN  all  the  great  towns  are  a  number  of  public  bagnios, 
frequented  by  people  of  all  fe£ts  ard  conditions, 
except  thoft  of  a  very  dillinguilhed  rank,  who  have  ge- 
nerally baths  in  their  own  houfes.  On  entering  a  bagnio 
you  come  into  a  large  lofty  room,  in  the  midit  of  which 
is  ufually  a  fountain  with  a  bafon.  This  apartment  is 
furrounded  with  fophas,  and  here  the  people  drefs  and 
undrefs  ;  the  air  not  being  influenced  by  the  heat  of  the 
bath,  except  jufl  at  the  door,  which  opens  into  a  fmall 
room  that  is  pretty  warm,  and  from  thence  into  a 
larger  that  is  very  hot.  About  the  fides  of  thefe  two 
rooms  are  ufually  placed  round  ftone-bafons,  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  two  cocks,  one  of  hot 
and  the  other  of  cold  water,  fo  that  it  may  be  tempered 
at  pleafure;  and  there  are  copper-bowls  for  pouring  it 
upon  the  body.  In  the  corners  of  the  inner  roorrrare 
fmall  retirincr  places,  in  one  of  which  is  frequently  a 
cilfern  of  warm  water,  about  four  feet  deep,  and  large 
enough  for  bathing  the  whole  body.  All  thcle  rooms 
are  covered  with  domes,  and  the  inner  receive  their  light 
from  Irnall  openings  in  the  dome  covered  with  glafs.  A 
few  bagnios  are  folely  for  the  ufe  of  the  men ;  others 
are  appointed  for  the  women  only  :  yet  moft  of  them 
admit  both  fexes,  that  is,  the  men  in  the  morning,  and 
the  women  in  the  afternoon. 

When  a  man  enters  the  hot  room  he  firft  applies  the 
dewa,  a  medicine  for  taking  ofF  the  h.jr  from  the  pubis 


ahd  arm-pits  ;  this  remains  till  the  hair  is  quite  loofe; 
and  then  is  walhed  clean  away  with  great  care.  After 
this  one  of  the  fervants  of  the  bagnio  begins  with  cha- 
fing or  kneading  violently,  firft  the  tops  of  the  flioul- 
ders,  and  then  by  degrees  the  whole  body.  On  his  com- 
ing to  the  hands  he  pulls  the  joints  of  the  fingers  fo  as 
to  make  each  crack  feparately  ;  then  laying  the  pcrfon 
on  his  back,  with  his  arms  acrofs  his  b'realt,  he  raifes 
him  forcibly  by  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  making  the 
greatelt  part  of  the  vcrtebtic  crack.  I'hcn  havin''-  chafed 
the  back  a  little  more,  he  throws  a  quantity  of  warm 
water  over  the  whole  body,  and  rubs  him  hard  with  a 
bag  of  coarfe  cloth  dr.awn  over  his  hand.  He  is  next 
rubbed  over  with  a  foap  lather,  and  this  beino-  wafliej 
clean  off,  the  perfon  puts  one  towel  round  his  middle 
another  round  his  head,  and  a  third  perhaps  over  his 
fhoulders  ;  then  returning  to  the  great  room,  he  generally 
fmokes  a  pipe,  drinks  coffee,  and  perhaps  eats  fome 
fruit  before  he  drefies. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  pleafed  at  fee- 
ing here  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ladies 
fpend  their  time  at  the  bagnios,  extracted  from  the  only 
author  capable  of  giving  him  information.  The  right 
honourable  lady,  from  whofe  letters  we  have  already 
borrowed  fome  curious  particulars,  entered  one  of  the 
public  baths  at  the  city  of  Sophia,  in  her  way  to 
Adrianople  :  fhe  was  then  in  her  travelling  habit,  which 
was  a  riding-drefs  :  and  though  this  muft  appear  very 
extraordinary  to  the  Turkiih  ladies,  none  of  them  fhew- 
ed  the  leaft  furprize,  but  received  her  with  ail  the  oblig- 
ing civility  pofHble  :  and  the  noble  writer  obferves,  that 
fhe  is  acquainted  with  no  European  court  where  the 
ladies  would  have  behaved  info  polite  a  manner  to  fuch 
a  ftranger.  There  were  about  two  hundred  women, 
and  yet  none  of  thofe  difdainful  fmiles  and  fatyrical 
whii'pers  that  never  fail  in  our  aflemblies,  when  any 
body  appears  that  is  not  exactly  dreffed  in  the  fafhion. 
They  only  repeated  over  and  over,  Uzelle,  pik  uzelle, 
"  Charming,  very  charming."  Round  the  room  were 
two  rows  of  fophas  covered  with  cufhions  and  rich 
carpets,  on  which  fat  the  ladies,  and  on  the  fecond 
their  flaves  behind  them,  all  in  the  ftate  of  nature, 
without  any  beauty  or  defedt  concealed  ;  yet  there  did 
not  appear  the  leaft  wanton  fmile,  or  immodeft  geftuie. 
They  walked  and  moved  with  the  majeflic  grace  with 
which  Milton  defcribes  our  general  mother.  Many 
among  them  were  as  finely  proportioned  as  ever  any 
goddefs  was  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  a  Guido  or  Titian, 
and  mofl  of  their  fkins  of  a  fhining  white,  only  adorn- 
ed by  their  beautiful  hair,  divided  into  many  treffes, 
hanging  on  their  fhoulders,  braided  either  with  pearl  or 
ribbon,  perfectly  refembling  the  figures  of  the  Graces. 

This  illuftrious  lady  obferves,  that  fhe  was  here  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  a  reflection  that  fhe  had  often 
made,  "  That  were  it  the  fafhion  to  go  naked,  the 
"  face  would  hardly  be  obferved ;"  for  the  ladies  who 
had  the  moil  delicate  fkins,  and  finelf  fhapes,  had  the 
greatcft  fhare  of  her  admiration,  though  their  faces  were 
fometimes  lefs  beautiful  than  thoie  of  their  companions. 
They  were  in  different  poftures,  fome  in  converfation, 
fome  drinking  coffee  or  fherbet,  others  working,  and 
many  negligently  lying  on  their  cufhions  ;  while  their 
flaves,  who  were  moftly  agreeable  young  women  of  a- 
bout  feventeen  or  eighteen,  were  employed  in  braiding 
their  hair  in  feveral  pretty  fancies. 

This,  in  fhort,  is  the  womens  coffee-houfe,  where 
all  the  news  of  the  town  is  told.  They  ufually  take 
this  diverfion  once  a  week,  and  ffay  there  at  leaft  four 
or  five  hours  ;  but  it  is  furprifing  they  do  not  get  cold 
by  immediately  coming  out  of  the  hot-lsath  into  the  cool 
room.  It  muft  not  be  omitted,  that  it  is  death  for  any 
man  to  get  admifllon  to  thofe  bagnios  when  the  ladies 
are  there. 

We  fhall  now  give  the  reader  a  defcription  of  the  re- 
ception of  a  Turkifh  bride,  from  another  of  the  letters 
of  the  fame  noble  and  learned  lady.  The  ceremonies 
obferved  on  that  occafion,  fhe  fays,  made  het  recolleft 
the  epithalamium  of  Helen  by  Theocritus.  All  the  fe- 
male friends,  relations,  and  acquaintance  of  the  two 
families  newly  allied  meet  at  the  bagnio,  and  others  go- 
ing outof  curiofity,  there  were  near  two  hundred  wo- 
men 
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men  prefent.  Thofe  that  were  or  had  been  married 
placed  themfelves  round  the  looms,  on  the  marble  fo- 
phas ;  but  the  virgins  haftily  threw  off  their  cloaths, 
and  appeared  without  other  ornament  or  covering  than 
their  own  long  hair,  braided  with  pearl  or  ribbon.  Two 
of  them  met  the  bride  at  the  door,  conducted  by  h"r 
mother  and  another  grave  relation.  She  was  a  beauti- 
ful maid  of  about  ieventeen,  very  richly  dreffed  and 
fhining  with  jewels,  but  was  prefently  reduced  to  the 
ftatc  of  nature.  Two  others  filled  iilver  gilt  cenfers 
with  perfume,  and  began, the  proceffion,  the  reft  fol- 
lowing in  pairs  to  the  number  of  thirty.  The  leaders 
fung  an  epithalamium,  anfwered  by  the  others  in  cho- 
rus, and  the  two  laft  led  the  fair  bride,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  with  a  charming  affeftation  of  modefty. 
In  this  order  they  marched  round  the  three  large  rooms 
of  the  bagnio.  'Tis  not  eafy,  fays  our  author,  to  re- 
prefent  the  beauty  of  this  light,  moft  of  them  being 
well  proportioned  andwliite  (kinned;  all  of  them  per- 
fectly fmooth,  and  poliflied  by  the  frequent  ufe  of 
bathing. 

The  bride  was  then  led  to  every  matron  round  the 
rooms,  and  by  each  was  faluted  with  a  compliment  and 
a  prefent,  fome  of  jewels,  others  of  pieces  of  ftuff, 
handkerchiefs,  or  little  gallantries  of  that  nature,  which 
fhe  thanked  them  for  by  kiilmg  their  hands. 

Dr.  RulTel,  who  for  a  long  time  pradtifed  phyfic  at 
Aleppo,  obferves,  that  the  firlt  time  a  woman  of  the 
country,  whether  Chriftian,  Turk,  or  Jew,  goes  to  the 
bagnio  after  child-bearing,  fhe  is  feated  in  one  of  the 
walhing-places  of  the  inner  room,  and  the  midwife  rubs 
her  over  with  acompofition  of  ginger,  pepper,  nutmegs, 
and  other  fpices  made  into  a  kmd  of  electuary  with 
honey.  In  this  m.anner  fhe  fits  for  fome  time,  while 
the  other  women  exprcfs  their  joy  by  finging.  The 
lady  is  afterwards  walhed  clean,  and  this  hnilhes  the 
ceremony.  This  they  imagine  is  very  ftrengthening, 
and  prevents  many  diforders  which  would  otherwifeen- 
fue  after  delivery;  and  they  likewife  ufe  it  after  re- 
covering from  any  fcvere  fit  of  illnefs. 

In  the  great  towns  are  coffcc-houfes  for  the  men  ; 
but  they  are  generally  frequ:nted  by  none  but  the  vul- 
gar. The  mafter  ufually  provides  for  the  entertainment 
of  his  cuftomers  a  concert  of  mufic,  a  ftory-teller,  and 
particularly  at  the  feaft  of  Ramadan  an  obfcene  kind  of 
puppet-fliew  ;  and  fometimcs  tumblers  and  jugglers. 

The  Turkilh  houfes  are,  in  general,  compofed  of 
apartments  on  each  of  the  fides  of  a  fquare  court  all  of 
ftone,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  had  ;  but  in  many 
places  they  are  only  built  of  wood.  Thefe  ftrui5tures 
confift  of  a  ground  floor,  which  is  generally  arched,  and 
an  upper  ftory  flat  on  the  top,  and  either  terraced  with 
hard  plaiter,  or  paved  with  llone.  The  ceilings  are  of 
wood  neatly  painted,  and  fometimes  gilded,  as  are  like- 
wife  the  panncls  of  fome  of  their  rooms,  the  cupboard 
doors,  of  which  they  have  a  great  number,  and  the  win- 
dow fhuttcrs,  which  taken  together  have  a  very  agreea- 
ble effect.  Over  the  door  and  windows  within  the 
houfes  of  the  Turks  are  infcribed  moral  palTages  out  of 
the  Coran,  or  verfes  either  of  their  own  compofing,  or 
taken  from  fome  of  their  moft  celebrated  poets. 

The  court  formed  by  the  four  fides  of  the  houfe  is 
neatly  paved,  and  has  generally  a  bafon  with  a  foun- 
tain in  the  middle,  and  on  one  or  both  fides  is  a  finall 
fpot  left  unpaved  for  a  kind  of  garden,  which  frequent- 
ly does  not  exceed  two  or  three  yards  fquare.  The  ver- 
dure here  produced,  with  the  addition  of  flowers  in  pots, 
and  the  fountain  playing,  would  be  a  very  agreeable 
fight  to  the  pafienger,  were  there  openings  to  the  ftreet 
through  which  thefe  might  be  fccn  ;  but  they  arc  entirely 
fliut  up  with  double  doors,  fo  contrived,  as  that  when 
opened,  none  can  look  into  the  inner  court,  and  there 
are  no  windows  to  the  ftreet,  except  a  few  in  the  upper 
rooms,  fo  that  nothing  is  perceived  but  dead  walls,  which 
give  the  ftreets  in  all  the  Turkifli  towns  a  very  dil'a- 
^rceable  appearance  to  the  Europeans.  Moft  of  the 
houfes  of  people  of  diftinguiftied  rank  have  an  arched  al- 
cove within  this  court,  open  to  the  north  and  oppofite 
to  the  fountain.  This  alcove  has  its  pavement  railed 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  that  of  the  yard  to  ferve 
for  a  divan.     Between  it  and  the  fountain  the  pavement 


is  generally  formed  of  Mofaic  work  of  various  coloured 
marble,  as  is  alfo  the  floor  of  a  large  hall,  which  has 
a  cupola  roof,  and  frequently  a  fountain  in  the  middle, 
or  at  one  end. 


SECT.    V. 

Gf  the  Learning  of  the  Turks,  and  their  little  Skill  in  the 
Sciences, 

THE  Turks  are  extremely  ignorant  with  refpe£t  to 
ail  kinds  of  literature  :  many  bafhas,  farmers  of 
the  cuftoms,  and  confiderable  merchants,  can  neither 
read  nor  write  ;  their  youth  are,  however,  now  better 
taught  than  formerly,  though  their  education  feldom 
extends  farther  than  reading  the  Turkilli  language,  and 
a  little  of  the  Koran,  and  writing  a  common  letter,  ex- 
cept thofe  who  are  bred  to  divinity  and  the  law,  which 
are  here  clofely  allied  ;  and  the  profeflbrs  of  both  gene- 
rally pretend  to  have  likewife  fome  fkill  in  phyfic.  A 
few  of  the  Turks  underfiand  aftronomy,  fo  far  as  to  be 
able  to  calculate  the  time  of  an  eclipfe  ;  but  the  number 
of  thefe  being  very  fmall,  they  are  looked  upon  as  ex- 
traordinary perfons.  However,  there  are  great  numbers 
who  pretend  to  undcrltand  judicial  aftrology,  in  which 
the  Turks  have  great  faith. 

They  have,  a  confiderable  number  of  colleges,  but 
little  is  taught  in  them  ;  for  as  they  are  frequently  ereiS- 
ed  by  the  founders,  partly  as  an  atonement  for  the  acts 
of  opprellion  by  which  they  obtained  their  wealth,  and 
partly  to  fecure  fome  of  it  to  their  defcendants,  whom 
they  appoint  curators  of  tliefe  endowments,  thefe  fre- 
quently apply  to  their  own  private  ufe  what  feemed  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the  fchool  foon 
runs  to  decay.  Several  of  thefe  have  a  library  ;  and  a 
few  private  men  among  the  learned  'have  fome  books, 
but  they  feldom  make  much  ufe  of  them. 

The  Turks  believe  in  predeftination,  and  yet  are  per- 
fuaded  that  as  God  has  affliited  mankind  with  dif- 
eafes,  he  has  alfo  fent  them  remedies  proper  for  their 
recovery,  and  therefore  thofe  who  pradtife  phyfic  are  ve- 
ry numerous,  and  well  efteemed. 

The  do(5trine  of  predeftination  has,  however,  fuch  an 
effedt,  that  during  the  plague,  which  fometimes  rages 
very  violently,  the  markets  are  all  open,  and  there  is 
as  great  a  plenty  of  provifions  as  at  any  other  time.  The 
ftreetSj  though  not  quite  fo  much  crowded,  are  pretty 
full  of  people;  and  the  generality  of  the  Turks  vifit 
the  fick,  and  attend  their  funerals  as  at  other  times. 

Their  phyficians  are  native  Chriftians,  and  a  few 
Jews  ;  for  the  Turks  feldom  make  this  their  profeilion. 
However,  moft  of  the  phyficians  of  this  country  are 
egregioully  ignorant ;  for  they  have  no  colleges,  in 
which  any  branch  of  phyfic  is  taught ;  and  as  the  difiec- 
tion  of  human  bodies  is  not  allowed,  and  that  of  brutes 
is  never  thought  of,  they  have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  fituation  of  the  parts,  or  their  diftinft  offices. 
They  arc  alfo  totally  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  chemiftry 
in  medicine. 

They  have  the  works  of  fome  of  the  Arabian  writers, 
particularly  Ebenfina,  whofe  authority  is  indifputable 
with  them.  They  have  alfo  fome  tranflations  of  Hip- 
pocrates, Galen,  Diofcorides,  and  a  few  other  Greek 
witers  ;  but  their  copies  are  generally  very  incorre<ft. 
Hence  the  ftate  of  phyfic  in  this  countr)-,  as  well  as 
every  other  fcience,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  far  from 
being  in  a  way  of  improvement. 


SECT.     II. 
Of  their  Marriages   and  Funerals. 

THE  tender  paflion  of  love  can  here  have  very  little 
fhare  in  promoting  matrimony.  Moft  of  the  wo- 
men arc  married  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  eighteen, 
and  often  fooner ;  but  the  young  folks  never  fee  one 
another  till  the  ceremony  is  performed. 

The  marriages  of  the  Turks,  as  among  other  eaftern 
nations,  are  ufually  brought  about  by  the  ladies.     The 
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mothers,  in  order  to  find  a  proper  wife  for  their  fons, 
take  all  opportunities  of  inti'oJucing  themfelves  into 
company  wnere  they  expect  to  fee  youn^  women  who 
are  diungageJ,  and  when  they  meet  with  one  they  think 
will  be  agreeable,  make  the  propofal  to  her  mother. 
Upon  this  the  girl's  family  enquire  into  the  character 
and  circiimltances  of  the  young  man,  and  if  affairs  are 
likely  to  be  adjufted,  his  father  makes  a  formal  demand 
of  her,  the  price  is  fixed  that  the  man  is  to  pay  for  her, 
and  a  licence  is  procured  from  the  cady  for  their  mar- 
riage. Each  of  the  young  folks  then  appoint  a  proxy, 
who  meet  the  imaum  and  feveral  of  the  male  relations, 
and  after  examining  witnefies,  to  prove  that  thole  proxies 
are  regularly  appointed,  he  afks  the  one  if  he  be  willing 
to  purchafe  the  bride  for  fuch  a  fum  of  money,  and  the 
other  if  he  be  fatisfied  with  the  fum  ;  when,  being  an- 
fwered  in  the  affirmative,  he  joins  their  hands,  and  the 
money  being  paid,  tae  bargain  is  concluded  with  a  pray- 
er out  of  the  Koran. 

After  this,  the  bridegroom  may  take  home  his  bride 
whenever  he  thinks  proper,  and  the  day  being  fixed,  he 
fends  to  let  her  family  know  it.  The  money  he  paid 
for  her  is  laid  out  in  furniture  for  one  chamber,  with 
cloaths,  jewels,  and  other  ornaments  for  the  bride,  whofe 
father  makes  fome  addition,  according  to  his  circum- 
ftances,  and  all  are  fent  with  great  pomp  to  the  bride- 
groom's houfe  three  days  before  the  wedding.  He  at 
the  fame  time  invites  all  his  friends  and  acquaintance, 
and  if  a  man  in  power,  many  others  ;  for  all  who  are  in- 
vited fend  prefents  whether  they  go  or  not :  and  a  kind 
of  open  houfe  is  kept  for  feveral  days  preceding  the  wed- 
ding. On  the  day  appointed,  the  women  go  from  the 
bridegroom's  houfe,  and  bring  home  the  bride,  accompa- 
nied by  her  mother,  and  other  female  relations,  when 
each  fex  makes  merry  in  fcparate  apartm_ents  till  night. 
The  men,  having  dreffedthe  bridegroom,  introduce  him 
to  the  door  of  the  women's  apartment,  where  his  own 
female  relations  meet  him,  and  proceed  finging  and 
dancing  before  him  to  the  Itairs  foot  of  the  bride's  apart- 
ment, when  fhe  is  brought  half  way  down  ftairs  to  re- 
ceive him,  veiled  with  a  piece  of  red  gauze,  and  he  hav- 
ing conducted  hei-  up  (tairs,  they  are  left  to  themfelves. 
Any  woman  that  dies  unmarried  is  thought  to  die  in 
a  ftate  of  reprob.ition.  To  confirm  this  belief,  they  fay, 
that  the  end  of  the  creation  of  woman  is  to  encreafe  and 
multiply;  and  that  ihe  is  only  properly  employed  in  the 
works  of  her  calling,  when  fhe  is  bringing  forth  chil- 
dren, or  taking  care  of  them,  which  are  all  the  virtues 
that  God  expects  from  her  :  and  indeed  their  way  of 
life,  which  excludes  them  from  all  public  commerce, 
does  not  permit  them  any  other.  Hence  many  of  thofe 
who  are  moit  fuperltitious,  are  no  fooner  widows  than 
they  marry  again  as  foon  as  they  can,  for  fear  of  dying 
in  the  wicked  ftate  of  an  uielefs  creature.  But  thofe  that 
like  their  liberty,  and  are  not  flaves  to  their  religion, 
content  themfelves  with  marrying  when  they  are  afraid 
of  dying.  This,  fays  our  author,  is  a  piece  of  theo- 
logy, very  different  from  that  which  teaches  nothing  to 
be  more  acceptable  to  God  than  a  vow  of  perpetual 
virginity. 

Amon^  the  Turks  it  is  a  greater  difgrace  to  be  married 
and  not  fruitful,  than  it  is  with  us  for  a  woman  to  be 
fruitful  before  marriage.  They  have  a'  notion  that 
whenever  a  woman  leaves  off  bringing  forth  children, 
fhe  is  too  old  for  it,  whatever  her  face  fays  to  the  con- 
trary. This  opinion,  fays  the  ingenious  lady  whofe  let- 
ters we  have  fo  often  quoted,  makes  the  women  fo  ready 
to  make  proofs  of  their  youth,  that  not  contenting  them- 
felves with  ufmg  the  natural  means,  they  fly  to  all  forts 
of  quackeries  to  avoid  the  fcandal  of  being  paft  child- 
bearing,  and  often  kill  themfelves  by  them.  They  are 
refpetted  according  to  the  number  they  produce,  and 
therefore  when  they  are  with  child,  it  is  common  for 
them  to  fay,  they  hope  God  will  be  fo  merciful  as  to 
fend  them  two  this  time  ;  and  when  I,  the  above  lady 
adds,  have  afked  them  fometimes,  how  they  expecSted  to 
provide  for  fuch  a  flock  as  they  defire ;  they  anfwer, 
that  the  plague  will  certainly  kill  half  of  them  ;  which, 
indeed,  generally  happens,  without  much  concern  to 
the  parents,  who  arc  fatisfied  with  the  vanity  of  having 
brought  them  forth.     What  appears  moll  wonderful,  is 
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the  exemption  they  fc.-m  to  enjoy  from  the  curfe  entail- 
ed on  the  reit  of  the  fex  :  for  the  ladies  fee  company  on 
the  dayot  their  delivery,  and  at  the  fortnight's  end  re- 
turn vihts,  decked  out  in  their  jewels  and  new  cloaths. 
I  he  Turks  keep  their  wives  at  home  as  much  as  they 
can;  but  the  huiband,  let  him  be  ever  fo  jealous,  is  ob- 
liged to  luflcr  them  to  go  frequently  to  the  bagnio  ;  and 
Mondays  and  Tucfdays  are  a  kind  of  licenfcd  days  for 
their  viiiting  the  tombs  of  their  deccafed  relations,  which 
affords  them  an  opportunity  of  walking  abroad  in  the 
gardens  or  fields. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  Turk,  the  women  immediately 
burft  forth  into  flirieks,  which  they  continue  till  the 
body  is  interred,  which  is  done  as  foon  as  poflible.  They 
firfl  wafh  the  corpfe  upon  a  large  table,  and  having 
flopped  all  the  natural  pallages  with  cotton,  to  prevent 
any  moifture  oozing  out,  which  would  render  the  body 
unclean,  they  wrap  it  in  cotton  cloth,  and  lay  it  in  a 
kind  of  coffin  nearly  in  the  form  ufed  by  us,  only  the 
lid  rifes  with  a  ledge  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  head  Hands 
up  a  wooden  battoon  about  a  foot  long,  on  which  the 
proper  head-drefs  of  the  deceafed  is  placed  if  it  be  a 
man  ;  but  if  it  be  a  woman  a  head-drel's  is  placed  upon 
it  flat  on  the  top  like  a  trencher,  .and  over  it  is  thrown 
a  handkerchief.  The  middle  part  of  the  pall  has  a  fmall 
piece  of  the  old  covering  of  the  Holy-houfe  at  Mecca  • 
but  the  reft  is  of  no  particular  ftuft"  or  colour.  Upon 
the  pall  are  laid  fome  of  the  befl  cloaths  wWch  belono-  to 
the  deceafed.  '  ° 

In  carrying  the  corpfe  to  the  grave  a  number  of 
fheicks  with  tattered  banners  walk  firft,  then  come  the 
male  friends,  and  after  them  the  corpfe,  carried  with 
the  head  foremoft  upon  mens  (boulders.  The  bearers 
are  often  relieved,  for  on  fuch  folemn  occafions  every 
paffenger  thinks  it  meritorious  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
The  neareft  male  relations  follow  the  body,  and  the 
women  clofe  the  procefTion  with  dreadful  fhrieks,  while 
the  men  are  all  the  way  employed  in  finging  prayers  out 
ot  the  Koran.  In  this  order  they  proceed  to  a  mofque, 
where  the  bier  is  fet  down  in  the  court-yard,  and  a  fer- 
vice  is  faid  by  the  imaum  ;  after  which  the  corpfe  is  car- 
ried in  the  fame  order  to  the  burying-place,  which  is 
generally  in  the  fields. 

The  graves,  which  lie  eaft  and  weft,  are  lined  with 
flone,  and  the  corpfe  being  taken  from  the  bier  is    put 
in  a  pofture  between  fitting  and  lying  on  the  right  fide, 
with  the  head  to  the  weftward,  and   the   face  towards 
Mecca.     Some  earth  being  placed  behind  the  body  to 
keep  it  fteady,  the  grave  is   covered  with  long  flones, 
which  go  acrofs  and  prevent  the  earth  they  throw  over 
them  from  falling   in    upon  the  corpfe.     The  imaum 
throws  on  the  firfl  handful  of  earth,  faying  at  the  fame 
time  the  following  words  :    "  O  man,  from  the  earth  ■ 
"  thou  wert  at  firfl  created,  and  to  the  earth  thou  doft 
"  now  return.     This  grave  being  the  firfl  flep  in  thy 
"  progrefs    to  the   manfions  of  the  other  world,  if  in 
"  thy  actions  thou  haft  been  benevolent,  thou  art  ab  ■ 
"  folved  by  God  :  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  thou  haft 
"  not  been   fo,  the  mercy   of  God  is  greater  than  all. 
"  things.     But  remember,  what  thou  didft   believe  in 
"  this  world.  That  God    is  thy  Lord,  Mahomet  thy 
"  prophet,    and     in    all    the    prophets    and    apoltles, 
"  and  pardon   is  extenfive."     Every    one  piefent  then 
throws  on  a  handful  of  earth,  faying,  "  God  be  mer- 
"  cfful  to  the  deceafed."  At  each  end  of  the  grave  is  fet 
up  a  ftonc,  upon  which  is  commonly  wrote  fome  prayer, 
and  it  is  ufual  to  place  a  pillar  with  a  carved  turban  at 
the  top  of  it  at  the  head  of -the  grave  ;  and  as  their  tur- 
bans,  by  their  different  fliapes,  fliow  the  quality  orpror- 
feffion  of  the  wearer,  it  is  in  a  manner  putting  up  the 
arm.s  of  the  deceafed.     Thefe  ftones  continue  a  Ion"- 
time  ;  for  on  no  occafion  are  they  ever  removed.     The 
fepulchres   of  particular  families  are  railed  in,  and  the 
burying-places  take  up  a  confiderable  fpace  round  the 
cities. 

The  neareft  relations  pray  at  the  grave  on  the  third, 
feventh,  and  fortieth  days  after  the  interment ;  and  alfo 
that  day  twelvemonth  after  theperfon's  deceafe,  .and  on 
each  of  thofe  days  a  quantity  of  provifions  is  drelled  and 
given  to  the  poor.  Every  Mond.ay  or  Tucfday  the  wo- 
men drefs  the  tomb  v.'ith  flowers,  or  green  leaves,  and 
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with  the  appearance  of  the  decpeft  grief  frequently  ex- 
poftulate  with  the  deceafed  on  his  unkindnels  in  leaving 
them,  when  thev  didall  in  their  power  to  render  his  life 
agreeable.  This,  however,  is  much  cenfured  by  the 
men,  whorreneraiiy  acquielce  with  the  greateft  patience 
in  tiic  lofs  of  their  neareit  relations,  and  under  every 
other  misfortune  behave  with  a  firm  and  fteady  for- 
titude. 

The  men  wear  no  mourning;  but  the  women  drefs 
in  their  gravcft  coloured  cloaths,  and  wear  a  head-drefs 
of  a  dark  brick-duft  colour.  Their  jewels  and  all  other 
ornaments  arc  laid  afidc  for  the  fpacc  of  twelve  months 
when  they  mourn  for  a  hufband  ;  and  fix  months  if  it 
be  for  their  father.  Thefe  periods  are  not,  however, 
very  ftrictly  obferved  upon  all  occafions  ;  but  before 
the  widow  can  marry  again,  flie  mufl  mourn  for  forty 
days,  without  leaving  the  houfe  or  fpeaking  to  any  per- 
fon  more  than  is  abfolutely  neccfTary  ;  and  this  prohi- 
bition extends  even  to  her  neareft  relations. 


SECT.     VII. 
Of  the  Rclighn  of  the  Turks. 

WE  fliall  not  here  enter  into  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  doftrines  of  Mahometifm,  of  which 
ve  have  already  given  a  pretty  long  account  in  treating 
of  Perfia  ;  and  have  there  alfo  flicwn  in  what  the  dif- 
ference between   the   religion  of  the  Perfians  and   the 
t        Turks  principally  confifts.     Mahometifm   is  faid  to  be 
*        divided  into  as  many  feds  as  Chriftianity,  and  the  firft 
'       inftitution  appears  to  be  as  much  negledted  and  obfcured 
^      by  interpretations.     A  fondnefs  for  myfteries,  and  a  love 
%      of  novelties,  as  well  as  the  different  formation  of  the 
■J.     human  mind,  and  the  various   lights  in  which  fubjefts 
^    appear  to  the  undcrftanding,  have  been  there,  as  well 
as  among  us,  the  fource  of  the  wideft  differences  in  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  Turks  behave  with  as  much  zeal  in  the 
fupport  of  their  opinions  as  the  Chriftians  in  Europe, 
though   it   has  not  been  attended  with  all  the  dreadful 
effects  which  has  been  produced  among  the  Chriltians  by 
aperfecuting  fpirit.  The  molt  prevailing  opinion  among 
the  Turks  at  prefent  is  faid  to  be  that  of  plain  delfm ; 
•  but  there  are  none  there  who  fet  up  for  wit,  either  by 
.  declaring  that  they  believe  there  is  no  God,  or  by  blaf- 
pheming  him,  and  treating  with  familiar  contempt  his 
iacred  name. 

Charity  is  enjoined  in  the  flrongeft  terms  in  the  Ko- 
ran, and  the  Turks  are  remarkable  for  acts  of  benevo- 
lence to  the  poor  and  the  diftrelfcd,  and  are  even  careful 
to  prevent  the  unfortunate  being  reduced  to  necefTities. 
They  repair  highways,  cre£l  cifterns  of  water  for  the 
convenience  of  travellers,  build  kanns  or  caravanfcras  for 
their  reception,  and  fomc  devout  people,  it  is  faid,  erefl 
fheds  by  the  way-fide,  that  the  weary  traveller  may  fit 
under  the  (hade  and  take  his  refrefhinent.  In  chap.  iv. 
of  the  Koran  are  the  following  injundlions:  "Shew 
"  kindnefs  to  thy  parents,  to  thy  relations,  to  orphans, 
•'  to  the  poor  ;  to  thy  neighbour  who  is  related  to  thee, 
"  and  to  thy  neighbour  who  is  a  ftranger  ;  to  thy  fa- 
"  miliar  companion,  to  the  traveller,  and  to  the  cap- 
"  tive  whom  thy  right  hand  has  taken  :  for  God  loveth 
♦'  not  the  proud,  the  vain-glorious,  the  covetous,  or 
"  thofc  who  beftow  their  wealth  in  order  to  be  feen  of 
"  men." 

They  name  their  children  as  foon  as  they  are  born, 
when  the  father  putting  fome  grains  of  fait  into  their 
mouths,  and  lifting  them  on  high,  as  dedicating  them 
to  God,  he  cries  out,  "  God  grunt,  my  fon  Solyman, 
"  that  his  holy  name  may  be  as  favoury  in  thy  mouth 
"  as  this  fait,  and  that  he  may  prefervc  thee  from  being 
"  too  much  in  love  with  the  world."  As  to  the  infants 
who  die  young  before  they  are  circumcifed,  they  believe 
they  arc  laved  by  the  circumcifion  of  their  father. 

Their  children  are  not  circumcifed  like  thofe  of  the 
Jews  at  eight  days  old,  but  at  eleven  or  twelve,  and 
Ibmetimes  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  they 
arc  able  to  make  a  piofeffion  of  their  faith.  On  the  day 
tuced  for  this  ceremony,  the  boy  is  let  on  horfcback,  a^d 


conducted,  with  mufic,  about  the  town  ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn is  circumcifed  in  his  father's  houfe. 

The  if3*aum  or  prieft  makes  a  fhort  exhortation,  and 
caufes  him  to  make  his  profefTion  of  faith,  by  faying, 
"  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Alahomet  is  his  pro- 
"  phet,"  then  orders  the  furgeon  to  place  him  upon  a 
fopha,  and  perform  the  operation.  Two  fervants  hold 
a  cloth  fpread  out  before  the  child's  face,  and  the  fur- 
geon having  drawn  the  fore-fkin  as  low  as  he  can  with- 
out prejudice,  holds  it  with  his  pincers  while  he  cuts  it 
with  a  razor ;  and  (hewing  it  to  the  a/Tiffants,  cries, 
"  God  is  great."  The  child  cries  out  with  pain;  but 
every  one  comes  to  congratulate  him  on  his  being  ^- 
mitted  into  the  rank  of  a  muflulman,  or  believer ;  and  oa 
this  occafion  a  feaft  is  made  for  all  the  relations  and 
friends,  who  are  very  merry,  and  fpend  their  time  in 
dancing  and  finging;  and  the  next  day  thofe  who  are  in- 
vited make  prefents  to  the  child.  Some  are  admitted  to 
circumcifion  at  feven  or  eight  years  old  ;  but  this  is  only 
upon  extraordinary  occafions.  In  cafe  of  poverty,  it  is 
ufual  to  (tay  till  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  ;  and  then  if 
the  parents  are  unable  to  defray  the  expence,  they  wait 
till  the  fon  of  fome  rich  perfon  is  circumcifed,  on  which 
occafion  the  rich  make  prefents  to  the  youths  that  are 
circumcifed  with  their  fons,  and  give  liberal  alms  to 
their  poor  neighbours,  that  by  their  prayers  the  divine 
grace  may  defcend  upon  their  child  and  his  family. 
When  any  renegado  Chriftiin  is  circumcifed,  two  bafons 
are  ufually  carried  after  him,  to  gather  the  alms  which 
the  fpeftators  freely  give.  Thofe  who  are  uncircum- 
cifed,  whether  Turkifti  children  Or  Chriftians,  are  not 
allowed  to  be  prefent  at  their  public  prayers ;  and  if 
they  are  taken  in  their  mofques,  they  are  liable  to  b« 
impaled  or  burnt. 

We  have  already  'given  an  account  of  the  faft  of 
Ramadarn,  which  the  Turks  obferve  exactly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Perfians,  and  (hall  here  defcribe  the  feaft 
of  Bairam,  which  begins  with  the  next  new  moon  after 
that  fca(t,  and  is  publifhed  by  firing  of  guns,  bonfires, 
and  other  rejoicings.  At  this  feaft  the  houies  and  (hops 
are  adorned  with  their  fineft  hangings,  tapeftries,  and 
fophas.  In  the  (treets  are  fwings  ornamented  with  fef- 
toons,  in  which  the  people  fit  and  are  tofiTed  in  the  air, 
while  they  are  at  the  fame  time  entertained  with  vocal 
and  inftrumental  mufic  perfonned  by  pcrfbns  hired  by 
the  matters  of  the  fwings.  They  have  alfo  fire-works  j 
and  during  the  three  days  of  this  feftival  many  women, 
who  are  in  a  manner  confined  the  reft  of  the  year,  have 
liberty  to  walk  abroad.  At  this  time  they  forgive  their 
enemies,  and  become  reconciled  to  them  ;  for  they  thinJc 
they  have  made  a  bad  Bairam,  if  they  harbour  the  leaft 
malice  in  their  hearts  agamft  any  perfcii  whatfoever. 
This  is  termed  the  Great  Bairam,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  Little  Bairam,  which  they  keep  feventy  days 
after.  They  have  alfo  feveral  other  feitivals,  on  all 
which  the  Iteeples  of  the  mofques  are  adorned  with 
lamps  placed  in  various  figures. 

They  regularly  pray  five  times  a  day,  and  are  obliged 
to  wa(h  before  their  prayers  and  every  time  they  eafe 
nature.  As  they  cat  chiefly  with  their  fingers,  they  arc 
likewife  under  the  necelfity  of  wafhiag  after  every  naeal, 
and  the  more  cleanly  alfo  do  it  before  meals.  Befides, 
every  time  they  cohabit  with  their  women,  they  muft 
go  to  the  bagnio  before  they  can  fay  their  prayers  ;  thus 
they  are  almoft  all  day  long  dabbling  in  water. 

By  the  Mahometan  law  a  man  may  divorce  his  wifie 
twice,  and  if  he  afterwards  repents,  he  may  lawfully 
take  her  again  ;  but  Alahomet,  to  prevent  his  follower* 
from  divorcing  their  wives  upon  every  flight  occafion, 
or  merely  from  an  inconltant  humour,  ordained,  that 
if  any  man  divorces  his  wife  a  third  time,  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  him  to  take  her  again,  till  ihe  has  been  mar- 
ried and  bedded  by  another,  and  divorced  from  that 
hufband.  This  precaution  has  fuch  an  effeft,  that  the 
Turks  feldom  divorce  their  wives  ;  and  fcarce  any  who 
have  the  Icaft  fenfe  of  honour  will  take  a  wife  again  on 
this  laft  condition. 

There  are  a  itw  morafteries  of  dervifes,  whofe  devo- 
tions and  religious  adts  arc  performed  in  a  very  whimfi- 
cal  manner.     Thefe  fellows   arc  permitted  to  marry, 
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but  have  an  odd  habit,  which  only  confifts  of  apiece  of 
coarfe  white  cloth,  or  a  loofe  frock,  wrapped  about  them, 
with  their  legs  and  arms  naked.  Their  order  has  few 
fules  befides  performing  their  fantaftic  rites  every  Tuef- 
day  and  Friday,  when  meeting  together  in  a  large  hall, 
they  all  itand  with  tlieir  eyes  rixed  on  the  ground,  and 
their  arms  acrols,  while  the  iinaum,  or  preacher,  reads 
part  of  the  Koran  from  a  pulpit  placed  in  the  midft ; 
and  when  he  has  ended,  eight  or  ten  of  them  make  a 
melancholy  concert  with  their  pipes,  which  are  no  un- 
mufical  initruments.  He  then  reads  again,  and  makes 
a  fliort  ex.iofition  on  what  he  has  read  ;  after  which  they 
fing  and  play  till  their  fuperior,  who  alone  is  drefled  in 
green,  riles,  and  begins  a  fort  of  folemn  dance.  They 
all  ftand  about  him  in  a  regular  figure,  and  while  fome 
play,  the  others  tie  their  robe,  which  is  very  wide,  fa(t 
round  their  waift,  and  begin  to  turn  round  with  an 
amazing  fwiftnefs ;  and  yet,  with  great  regard  to  the 
inufic,  moving  flower  or  fafler  as  the  tune  is  played. 
This  lafts  above  an  hour,  without  their  fhewing  theleaft 
appearance  of  giddinefs,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  they  are  ufed  to  it  from  their  infancy,  molt  of 
them  being  devoted  to  this  way  of  life  from  their  birth. 
There  are  amongft  them  fome  little  dervifes  of  fix  or 
feven  years  old,  who  whirl  round  too,  and  feem  no  more 
difordered  by  that  exercife  than  the  others.  At  the  end 
of  the  ceremony  they  cry  out,  "  There  is  no  other 
*'  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet;"  and 
then  kifling  the  fuperior's  hand  retire.  The  whole  is  per- 
formed with  the  moft  folemn  gravity  :  for  nothing  can 
be  more  auftere  than  the  appearance  of  thefe  people, 
who  never  raife  their  eyes,  and  feem  devoted  to  con- 
templation. 

We  {hall  defer  giving  an  account  of  the  Turkifli  go- 
vernment, which  is  in  the  higheft  degree  tyrannical,  till 
we  treat  of  Turky  in  Europe;  and  fhall  therefore 
now  proceed  to  the  fevera]  provinces  belonging  to  the 
Turks  in  Afia. 
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SECT.     VIII. 

<y  Chaidea,  calledbythe  Turis  Eyraca  Arabic. 

Its  Situatien  and  Fertility  ;  wiih  a  Defcription  of  the  Cities 

ef  Bagdst  and  Bsjfora. 

HAVING  given  an  account  of  the  Turks  in  gene- 
ral, we  fhall  proceed  to  defcribe  the  provinces  of 
that  great  empire,  and  fhall  begin  with  Chaldea,  or  Ey- 
raca  Arabic,  which  is  fituated  between  the  rivers  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  is  bounded  by  Diarbec,  or  Mefopo- 
tamia,  on  the  north,  by  part  of  Perlia  towards  the  eafl, 
by  the  gulph  of  Perfia  and  part  of  Arabia  Deferta  on 
the  fouth,  and  by  another  part  of  Arabia  Deferta  on  the 
■weft. 

The  hot  fulphurous  winds  already  mentioned  in  treat- 
ing of  Perfia  feem  more  fatal  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other.  Thefe  blow  from  the  fouth-eaff,  and  it  is  faid 
thofe  who  breathe  the  fiery  blaits  inflantly  fall  down 
<lead. 

In  this  country  once  flood  the  city  of  Babylon,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  which  is  reprefent- 
ed  by  all  the  antient  authors  as  the  largefl:,  the  molt 
magnificent,  and  the  moft  populous  city  that  ever  was 
■eredtcd  ;  but  the  prophecies  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  relating  to  this  city,  once  the  wonder  of  the  whole 
earth,  are  literally  fulfilled  :  "  Babylon  is  fallen,  and 
■«♦  become  the  den  of  wild  beafls  ;"  nor  is  there  any  re- 
mains either  of  its  antient  grandeur,  or  of  its  ruins,  to 
fhew  the  exa<3:  fpot  on  which  it  ftood. 

The  capital  city  of  this  province  is  Bagdat,  or  Bagdad, 
which  is  fituated  upon  the  river  Tigris,  in  thirty-three 
degrees  fifteen  minutes  north  latitude,  and  forty-three 
deo-rees  eaft  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  London.  It 
is  about  fifteen  hundred  paces  in  length,  and  half  as 
many  in  breadth,  including  only  that  part  of  the  city 
which  Hands  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Tigris  ;  but  the 
fuburbs  on  the  weftern  fide  of  that  river  are  very  con- 
fiderable.  On  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  city  ftands 
■the  calUe,  which  is  oi  white  ftone  ;  and  the  place  is  alfo 


encompafTed  by  brick  walls,  ftrengthened  by  laro-e  towers 
and  a  wide  and  deep  ditch.  It  has  only  four  gates,  one 
towards  the  river,  and  the  other  three  towards  the  land 
and  is  ufually  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  three  or  four 
thoufand  horfe  and  foot.  Below  the  caftle,  by  the 
water-fide,  is  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  and  there  arc 
feveraJ  fummer-houfes  on  the  river,  which  make  a  fine 
appearance.  The  houfes  of  the  city  are  generally  ill 
built;  but  their  br.v.ars,  in  which  the  tradefmen  have 
their  fhops,  are  tolerably  handfome.  Thefe  were  erect- 
ed by  the  Peifians  when  they  were  in  poffeflion  oPthe 
place,  as  were  their  bagnios  and  every  thing  worthy 
the  notice  of  a  traveller.  In  the  city  are  five  mofques, 
two  of  which  arc  well  built,  and  have  handfome  domes 
covered  with  varnifhed  tiles  of  feveral  colours^ 

The  cady  has  here  an  authority  almofl  equal  to  that 
of  the  mufti  at  Conflantinople.  There  is  alfo  a  trea- 
furer  who  colleds  the  revenues,  and  a  r.is  eifendi,  who 
figns  all  ads  of  ftate,  and  is  fometimes  called  fecretary 
and  fometimes  chancelJor.  In  the  hands  of  thefe  officers 
IS  lodged  the  civil  government  of  the  province,  and  they 
alfo  are  of  the  viceroy's  council. 

This  was  the  capital  of  the  Saracen  empire,  till  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  the  thirteenth  century  fince 
which  time  it  has  been  taken  feveral  times  by  the  Per- 
fians  and  Turks,  and  lafl  by  the  Turks  in  1638,  who 
have  been  in  pofTeffion  of  it  ever  fince.  Nadir  Shah  having 
laid  fiege  to  it  in  vain. 

This  city  has  a  confiderable  trade,  it  being  fupplied 
with  all  the  merchandize  of  the  Eaft  by  the  way  of 
BoiTora,  which  is  fituated  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
united  ftreams  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  is  an- 
nually vifited  by  the  caravans  from  Smyrna,  Aleppo, 
and  the  weflern  part  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  by  which 
means  it  is  furnifhed  with  the  produce  of  thofe  coun- 
tries. 

The  next  confiderable  city  of  Chaldea  is  BofTora,  or 
BufTarah,  which  is  fituated  in  thirty  degrees  twenty 
minutes  north  latitude,  about  forty  miles  north-weit  of 
the  gulph  of  Perfia,  between  the  river  Euphrates  and  the 
Defart.  The  eaft  end  ftands  by  the  fide  of  the  river, 
and  a  canal,  which  runs  from  it,  and  extends  from  one 
end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  divides  the  city  into  two 
parts,  and  over  it  is  a  bridge  of  boats  to  keep  up  a  com- 
munication between  them.  The  town  is  encompaffed 
with  a  wall  of  earth  upwards  of  twelve  miles  in  circum- 
ference, but  within  this  fpace  are  included  many  void 
fpaces,  and  others  filled  with  date-trees.  The  houfes  are 
generally  two  ftories  high,  flat  on  the  top,  and  built  with 
bricks  dried  in  the  fun ;  but  the  buildings  in  general  are 
very  mean.  Its  fituation  is  pleafant  and  very  advanta- 
geous on  account  of  trade,  and  the  ground  about  it  '.s 
extremely  fertile.  The  port  is  fafe  and  commodious, 
fo  that  large  velFels  may  come  up  to  the  end  of  the  canal 
without  danger.  The  trade  of  this  city  was  once  very 
confiderable  ;  but  in  1691  it  was  vifited  by  the  plague, 
which  deftroyed  eighty  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  reft  deferted  the  place ;  but  it  was  afterwards  re- 
peopled  by  the  Arabs,  who  were  foon  after  brought  under 
the  fubjedtion  of  the  Turks.  It  is  at  prefent  governed 
by  a  bafha,  and  has  a  garrifon  of  three  thoufand  Jani- 
faries. 

Canals  are  cut  through  all  the  country  between  Bag- 
dat and  Boflbra,  that  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  afunder,  which  give  it  the  refemblance  of  Holland. 
This  country  is  one  of  the  richeft  under  the  dominions 
of  the  Grand  Seignior ;  no  finer  meadows  and  pafture- 
grounds  can  any  where  be  feen,  and  thefe  are  covered 
with  flocks  and  herds,  and  more  particularly  with  buf» 
faloes.  Hither  the  Grand  Seignior  annually  fends  a_trea- 
furer  with  a  body  of  horfe  to  colledl  his  duties,  who 
make  the  people  pay  a  piafter  and  a  quarter  for  every 
ox  or  bufFaloe,  two  piafters  for  every  horfe  or  mare,  and 
ten  pence  for  every  fheep,  which  would  amount  to  an 
immenfe  fum,  did  not  the  ruftics  keep  back  a  part,  and 
fometimes  refufe  to  pay  any,  which  occafions  a  petty  war 
between  them  and  tlie  treafurer's  guards;  but  the  go- 
vernment rather  chufes  to  wink  at  fome  frauds,  than  to 
provoke  them  to  revolt  by  too  rigorous  exactions. 
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SECT.    IX. 

Assyria,   ailkd  iy  thi  Turis  Cvrdistak. 

Its  SiHiilion,  S;;7,  arid  Produce  ;  the  Manners  of  the  tvan- 
derin<T  Curch,  find  a  Defcription  cf  their  Tents.  No  other 
Remains  of  Nineveh  but  Heaps  of  Ruins.  Of  the  Tovin 
Cherafoul,  Amadia,  and  Betlis. 

WEftidl  now  take  a  view  of  Turkifli  Curdif^an, 
for  the  moft  earterly  part  of  that  country  is  fub- 
ject  to  the  Perfians.  This  province  is  bounded  on  the 
"north  by  Armenia  or  Turcomania,  on  the  caft  by  Pcr- 
fiaii  Curdiftan  ;  by  Chaldea  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Diar- 
bec  or  Mefopotamia  on  the  weft. 

This  country,  which  comprehends  great  part  of  an- 
cient AfTyria,  enjoys  a  fruitful  foil  agreeably  diverfified 
with  hills  and  valleys,  the  former  covered  with  fruit- 
trees,  the  fineft  oaks,  and  a  variety  of  other  timber  ; 
while  the  valleys  being  well  watered,  wherever  they 
are  cultivated,  bear  excellent  grain  :  but  being  under 
the  dominion  of  the  indolent  Turks,  or  rather  a  fron- 
tier country  between  Turky  and  Perfia,  a  very  fmall 
part  of  the  land  is  improved  by  agriculture.  However, 
the  paftures  fupport  vaft  flocks  and  herds,  whofe  own- 
ers live  in  tents  like  the  wandering  Arabs. 

The  governing  part  of  the  country  are  Mahometans  ; 
but  the  common  people  are  faid  to  be  a  kind  of  Chrifti- 
ans,  and  yet  are  reprefeiited  by  travellers,  as  being  no 
lefs  guilty  of  plundering  the  caravans  than  the  wander- 
ing Arabs  :  but  this  is  the  lefs  furprihng,  as  they  are 
fituated  upon  the  frontiers  of  two  great  kingdoms  that 
are  in  perpetual  enmity. 

Their  tents  are  large  and  of  an  oblong  fquare,  about 
the  height  of  a  man.  They  are  encompalTed  with  cane 
lattices,  covered  with  thick  brown  coarfe  cloth,  and 
lined  with  good  mats.  When  they  march  they  fold  up 
thefe  moveable  tenements,  and  place  them  with  their 
wives  and  children  upon  oxen  and  buffaloes,  and  thus 
wander  from  mountain  to  mountain,  (laying  v/herever 
they  find  good  paftures.  The  men  are  all  well  mounted 
en  horlVback,  and  are  armed  with  lances. 

The  principal  produce  of  the  foil  is  faid  to  be  galls 
and  tobacco  ;  though  it  fcems  capable  of  producing  any 
other  vegetables.  There  are  few  towns  and  villages; 
but  the  houfes,  where  they  are  to  be  found,  arc  dif- 
perfed  at  the  diftanceofa  mufquet-fhot  from  each  other  ; 
and  though  the  people  make  no  wine,  there  is  fcarce  a 
houfe  which  has  not  a  vineyard  ;  but  they  dry  their 
grapes. 

In  this  country  once  ftood  the  famous  city  of  Nineveh, 
the  capital  of  the  AlFyri-in  empire,  wliich  was  fituated  on 
the  ealtern  bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  oppofite  the  place 
where  MouHul  now  itands  :  but  at  prefent  there  is  only 
to  be  feen  heaps  of  ruins,  which  extend  about  three 
milts  along  that  river.  At  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  Tigris  is  a  little  hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
ftands  a  mofque  over  the  place,  where,  according  to  tra- 
dition, Jonas  was  buried. 

The  prefent  capital  of  Curdiftan  is  Cherafoul,  which 
ilands  to  thecaftward  of  Nineveh,  in  the  thirty-fixth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude.  It  is  a  large  plate  formed  after  a 
iingular  manner,  the  houfes  being  hewn  out  of  a  rock 
on  the  fide  of  a  hill  for  near  a  mile  together,  and  up  to 
them  is  an  afcent  of  fifteen  or  twenty  fteps,  and  fome- 
times  more.  In  this  city  refides  the  bcglerbeg  or  viceroy 
of  the  province,  who  has  feveral  fangiacklhips  or  go- 
vernments under  him. 

Ihe  other  towns  of  Curdiftan  are  Amadia,  which  is 
feated  to  the  northward  of  Nineveh  in  thirty-fcvcn  de- 
grees north  latitude  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  fo  high 
that  it  takes  up  an  hour  in  afcending  to  the  town.  It 
is,  however,  a  place  of  pretty  good  trade,  and  in  the 
midJle  of  it  is  a  bazar,  where  the  merchants  keep  their 
{hops. 

To  the  caft  ward  of  Cherafoul  is  Arbela,  and  near  that 
town  is  a  plain  fifteen  leagues  in  extent,  where  Darius 
was  defeated  by  Alexander.  In  the  midft  of  this  plain  is 
a  little  hill  about  half  a  league  in  circumference,  cover- 
ed with  fuic  oaks,  and  at  the  top  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  a 


caftle,  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  Darius  ftood  to 
fee  the  fuccefs  of  that  celebrated  battle. 

Near  the  lake  Van  in  the  north  part  of  this  province 
is  the  city  of  Betlis,  fituated  in  thirty-feven  degrees  fome 
odd  minutes  north  latitude.  The  bey  or  prince  of  this 
place  is  faid  to  have  ftill  preferved  his  independency,  and 
to  be  fubjecl  neither  to  the  Turks  nor  the  Perfians.  As 
his  country  is  very  mountainous,  and  almoft  inaccellible, 
he  is  able  to  interrupt  the  trade  between  Aleppo  and  Tau- 
ris  whenever  he  pleafes  ;  whence  it  is  the  intereft  of  both 
the  Turks  and  Perfians  to  keep  fair  with  him.  On  ap- 
proaching Betlis  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  .proceed  a 
whole  day  among  high  fteep  mountains,  from  whence, 
in  the  rainy  feafon,  there  fall  prodigious  torrents.  The 
way  up  to  the  city  is  cut  through  a  rock,  and  is  fo  nar- 
row that  there  is  but  juft  room  for  a  camel  to  pafs.  It  is 
built  round  the  hill,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf^ 
and  there  is  no  method  of  afcending  up  to  it,  but  by 
winding  round  the  mountain.  On  the  top  is  a  plain,  on 
which  is  ere.aed  the  caftle,  and  there  the  bey  has  alfo 
his  palace.  He  is  faid  to  be  able  to  raife  twenty-five 
thoufand  horfe,  and  a  confiderable  body  of  foot  out  of 
the  flicpherds  of  his  countr)'. 


SECT.     X. 

0/"M£SOPOTAMiA,  called  by  the  Turks  DiARBEC.    . 

Its  Situation,  Produce,  and  Face  of  the  Country.  With  a 
Defcription  of  the  Cities  of  Beer,  and  Orfa  ;  and  an  Ac- 
count of  the  (Veil  of  the  Handkerchief  Of  the  Cities  of 
Moufful  and  Diarbic,  or  Diarbekar. 

DIARBEC,  or  Diarbekar,  is  fituated  between  the 
rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  bound  it  on 
the  eaft  and  weft  ;  it  is  alfo  bounded  by  Turcomania  or 
Armenia  Major  on  the  north,  and  by  Chaldea  on  the 
fouth. 

The  north  part  of  this  province  appears  as  fertile  as 
any  part  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  and  affords  plenty  of 
corn,  wine,  cattle,  wild  fowl,  and  all  manner  of  provi- 
fions ;  but  the  fouthern  part  of  it  is  much  lefs  fruitful. 
The  country  is  diverfified  with  a  pleafing  variety  of  hills 
and  vallies,  and  befides  the  rivers  juit  mentioned,  by 
which  it  is  almoft  enclofed,  it  is  watered  by  feveral  other 
ftreams. 

The  principal  towns  are  Bir,  Orfa,  Mouflul,  and 
Diarbec. 

Bir,  or  Beer,  as  it  is  pronounced,  is  fituated  on  the 
eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Euphrates,  in  a  little  more  than 
thirty-feven  degrees  north  latitude,  and  is  the  great  pafs 
into  Mefopotamia.  It  is  built  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  at 
the  top  of  which  ftands  a  cattle  ereded  upon  a  rock, 
where  the  governor  refides^  and  from  thence  is  a  way 
cut  under  ground  to  the  river.  In  the  caftle  Mr.  Maun- 
drell  was  Ihewn  a  room  filled  with  old  arms,  as  crofs- 
bows  of  a  prodigious  fize,  and  beams  which  feemed  de- 
figned  for  battering  rams,  alfo  Roman  faddles,  and  large 
head-pieces.  Two  fine  llreams  run  along  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  flow  down  into  the  town,  and  in  the  fide  of  the 
hill  is  a  cave  cut  in  the  rock,  the  roof  of  which  is  fup- 
portcd  by  fifteen  large  pillars.  The  city  has  a  good  wall  j 
but  the  houfes  are  very  indifferently  built.  The  inha- 
bitants have,  however,  a  defirable  climate,  plenty  of 
provifions,  and  good  water.  The  garrifon  is  compofed 
of  fix  or  feven  hundred  men,  commanded  by  an  aga. 
The  city  is  within  the  territories  of  the  baftia  of  Orfa. 

To  the  eaftward  of  Beer  is  the  city  of  Orfa,  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  fituated  in  the  place  where  anciently  ftood  the 
city  (if  Edeffa.  Orfa,  the  capital  city  of  Mefopotamia, 
ftands  in  the  thirty-fixth  degree  north  latitude,  and,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  is  feated  in  the  place  where  Abr.i- 
ham  dwelt.  There  is  here  a  large  fountain,  the  fprings 
of  which  are  under  the  foundations  of  the  principal 
mofque  in  the  city.  The  Chriftians  there  pretend  that 
this  was  the  place  where  Abraham  prayed  before  he 
went  to  facrifice  his  fon  Ifaac,  and  fay,  that  two  fprings 
of  water  rofe  from  the  fpot  on  which  he  kneeled,  and 
feed  the  above  fountain  :  fo  facred  ii  this  place  eftecm- 
ed,  that  no  perfon  is  fuffered  to  enter  the  grotto  where 
they  rife,  without  pulling  off  his  flioes.  Many  of  the 
'  "  inhabitants 
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inhabitants  are  Armenian  Chrlflians,  anJ  are  permitted 
the  free  exercile  of  their  religion.  Here  are  al fo  fhevvn 
feveral  antient  tombs  of  the  Chriltians  in  grottos  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 

The  walls  of  this  city  are  of  free-ftone  with  towers  at 
proper  diltances  ;  but  the  town  is  meanly  built,  and  has 
feveral  void  and  uninhabited  places.  It  is  governed  by  a 
bafha,  and  has  agarrilbn  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  fpahies 
or  horfemen,  and  about  two  hundred  janizaries ;  the 
horfe  being  of  great  fervice  in  oppoiing  the  incurlions  of 
the  Arabs,  who  frequently  crofs  the  Euphrates  in  hopes 
of  plunder.  Near  the  walls  are  feveral  pleafant  gardens 
watered  by  artificial  channels,  and  the  foil  produces  good 
wine  ;  but  Orfa  is  principally  famous  for  its  majiufacture 
of  yellow  Turky  leather. 

The  caflle,  which  llands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  city, 
is  defended  by  a  broad  deep  ditch  cut  in  the  rocic,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  caftle  is  a  fmall  fquare  turret,  where 
they  fay  Elias  formerly  dwelt.  They  alfo  Ihew  a  well 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  which,  they  call  the  well 
of  the  handkerchief,  and  fay  that  Abgarus,  king  of 
Orfa,  fent  meffengers  to  our  Saviour,  bcfeeching  h:m  to 
come  and  heal  him,  and  with  the  meflonger  fenc  a  pain- 
ter to  draw  the  piilure  of  Chnll :  that  our  Lord  anfwered 
the  mefTengers  he  could  not  go  with  them  becaufe  his 
paflion  drew  nigh  ;  but  obfcrving  the  painter  taking  his 
pidture,  he  threw  a  handkerchief  over  his  face,  which 
imrriediately  receiving  the  impreflion  of  his  counte- 
nance, he  gave  it  them  to  carry  to  their  prince.  But 
as  they  were  returning  they  were  attacked  by  robbers 
near  the  city  of  Orfa,  when  the  perfon  who  had  the 
handkerchief  dropt  it  into  a  well,  in  order  to  conceal  it, 
aiid  efcaping  to  the  town  related  the  accident.  Upon 
which  the  king  went  the  next  day,  accompanied  by  all 
his  people  in  proceffion  to  the  well,  where  finding 
the  water  rifen  to  the  brim,  and  the  handkerchief  rioat- 
ing  upon  it,  the  king  took  it  in  his  hands,  and  was  in- 
ftantly  cured  of  his  leprofy  ;  upon  which  the  king  and 
his  fubjects  became  Chriftians.  They  add,  that  they 
kept  this  miraculous  piiture  many  years  ;  but  at  Icngtn 
it  being  iiolsn  by  fome  Franks,  or  European  Chrilti- 
ans,  they  carried  it  to  Rome.  Hence  they  fuppofe  that 
the  water  of  this  well  has  the  property  of  curing  lepers. 

On  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river  T^igris,  oppofite  the 
place  where  Nineveh  is  fuppofed  to  have  ftood,  is  the 
city  of  Moufful,  in  thirty-five  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude.  It  is  a  large  place  furrounded  with  high 
walls  ;  but  the  houfes  are  ill  built,  and  in  feveral  places 
are  gone  to  ruins  ;  however,  it  has  a  ftrong  caftle  and  a 
citadel.  It  has  a  good  trade,  from  its  being  feated  on 
the  road  from  Aleppo  to  Perfia,  and  its  having  a  com- 
munication with  Bagdat  and  the  Perfian  gulph,  by  means 
of  the  Tigris.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Armenians, 
Neflorians,  Greeks,  and  Maronite  Chriftians  ;  but  the 
eflabliflied  religion  is  that  of  the  Mahometans.  The 
garrifon  ufually  confifts  of  three  or  four  thoufand  horfe 
or  foot.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  for  galls,  produced 
in  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  city  of  Diarbec  is  fituated  about  fix  days  jour- 
ney to  the  north-eaft  of  Orfa,  in  thirty-eight  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  ftands  on  a  rifing  ground,  where  the 
Tigris  forms  a  half  moon.  It  is  encompafTed  with  a 
double  wall,  in  the  outermofl;  of  which  are  fixty-two 
towers,  and  three  gates,  on  each  of  which  is  an  antient 
Greek  infcription,  not  now  intelligible,  though  the 
name  of  Conftantine  is  feveral  times  repeated,  in  the 
town  are  two  or  three  handfome  bazars,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent mofque,  .which  was  formerly  a  Greek  church.  A- 
bout  a  league  from  the  city  is  a  canal  cut  from  the  Ti- 
gris, which  fupplies  the  town  with  water,  and  in  this 
water  all  the  red  Turky  leather  made  at  Diarbec  is  wafh- 
ed.  This  leather  is  remarkable  for  excelling  all  others 
in  the  beauty  of  its  colour  ;  and  in  this  manufacture,  at 
leaf!  one  fourth  of  the  natives  are  employed.  The  city 
is  fo  populous,  that  it  is  faid  there  are  about  twenty 
thouland  Chriftians  there,  two  thirds  of  which  are  Ar- 
menians, and  the  reft  Neftorians  and  Jacobites.  The 
bafha  is  beglerbeg  or  viceroy,  and  has  feveral  govern- 
ments under  him,  in  which  it  is  faid  he  can  raife  twenty 
thoufand  horfe,  who  hold  of  the  crown  by  military 
tenures. 
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SECT.     XT. 

0/Armeni.\  Major,  called  by  the  Turks,  Turcomania; 

Its  Situation  and  Clim.ite,  with  a  Defcription  of  the  Plain 
and  City  of  Erzerom  ;  of  the  Ctiei  of  Fan  andCars.  The 
Religion  of  the  Armenian  Chri/iians,  their  Marriages, 
and  Funerals, 

THE  province  of  Turcomania  is  bounded  by  Geor- 
gia and  Natolia  towards  the  north  ;  by  Aderbeit- 
zen,  or  Media,  a  province  of  Perfia,  towards  the  eaft  ; 
by  Diarbec  and  Curdiitan  to  the  ibuth  ;  and  by  another 
part  of  Natolia  towards  the  weft. 

The  climate  of  this  country  is  pretty  cold,  from  its 
having  a  chain  of  mountains  frequently  covered  with 
fnow  in  the  middle  of  June.  At  the  foot  of  thefe  moun- 
tains is  fituated  the  city  of  Erzerom  or  Arzerom,  in  forty 
degrees  latitude,  about  five  days  journey  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  end  of  a  fine  plain,  which 
is  fruitful  in  all  manner  of  grain  ;  but  their  harvert  is 
very  backward,  it  being  feldo'm  before  September.  The 
fudden  alteration  of  the  weather  from  exceffive  cold  to 
extraordinary  heat,  v/ith  the  fcarcity  of  wood  and  other 
fuel,  are  great  difadvantagcs  v/ith  reipeft  to  the  city  of 
Erzerom  ;  for  they  have  no  wood  nearer  to  it  than  with- 
in two  or  three  days  journey,  and  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing country  there  is  not  fo  much  as  a  tree  or  bulh  to  be 
feen  :  hence  their  ordinary  fires  are  made  of  cow-dung, 
with  fome  other  difagrec-able  mixture,  which  caufe  an 
ofFenfive  fmeli,  and  give  a  tafte  to  the  milk,  as  well  as  to 
the  meat  they  drefs  with  it,  which  is  otherv/ife  very  good  j 
and  the  country  abounds  with  cattle.  The  beft  fruit  to 
be  met  with  thrre  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Georgia,  where  they  have  earlier  lummers. 

From  the  hills  near  Erzerom  fall  very  fmall  rivulets, 
which  ferve  the  town,  and  water  the  adjoining  fields  ; 
but  their  wine  and  fpirits  are  the  worft  in  ali^Turkyi 
and  yet  the  moft  difficult  to  be  procured,  there  being  no 
place  where  the  Turks  fee  the  prohibition  againft  drink- 
ing them  more  ftridtly  obferved. 

The  city  is  enclofed  with  double  walls  ftrengthened 
by  towers  ;  but  the  ditches  are  neither  deep  nor  well 
kept,  and  are  about  two  miles  in  circumference.  The 
viceroy  of  the  province  rcfides  in  an  ill-built  palace,  and 
the  aga  of  the  janizaries,  who  is  independent  on  him, 
lives  in  a  caftle,  which  ftands  rather  above  the  town. 
There  are  computed  to  be  in  Erzerom  about  eighteen 
thoufand  Mahometans,  and  fix  thoufand  Armenians, 
and  in  the  province  there  are  faid  to  be  fixty  thoufand  of 
the  latter,  and  ten  thoufand  Greeks.  Moft  of  the  Turks 
in  the  city  pafs  under  the  name  of  janizaries,  who  are 
very  numerous  in  the  other  parts  of  the  province  ;  but 
are  moftly  tradefmen,  who  are  fo  far  from  receiving  the 
pay  of  janizaries,  that  the  principal  part  of  them  give 
the  aga  money  to  purchal'c  the  privilege  of  being  deemed 
of  that  body,  and  to  obtain  the  power  of  infulting  the 
reft  of  their  people  ;  and  thofe  in  fuperior  circumftances 
are  forced  to  inlift  themfelves,  to  prevent  their  being 
expofed  to  the  violence  of  their  neighbours  ;  for  the  ja- 
nizaries infult  the  reft  of  their  fellow-fubjeds  with  im- 
punity. 

Near  Erzerom  are  faid  to  be  mines  both  of  filver  and 
copper,  and  among  the  latter  are  found  fome  lapis  la- 
zuli ;  but  in  fmall  quantities. 

The  other  cities  of  Turcomania  are  Van  and  Cars. 
Van  is  a  large  city  feated  by  a  lake,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  in  thirty-eight  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  lati- 
tude, and  has  a  ftrong  caftle  erei5ted  on  a  mountain,  in 
which  is  always  kept  a  numerous  garrifon.  The  town 
is  populous,  and  is  under  the  government  of  a  beglerbeg, 
who  has  nine  fangiacs  or  lefter  governments  under  him. 
The  lake  of  Van  abounds  with  excellent  fifh,  with  which 
the  neighbouring  countries  are  fupplied,  and  is  repre- 
fented  by  fome  travellers  as  eight  days  journey  in  cir- 
cumference, while  others  fay  it  is  only  four  ;  it,  how- 
ever, receives  feveral  rivers,  and  has  no  difcharge. 

The  city  of  Cars  or  Kars  is  fituated  on  a  river  of  the 

fame  name,  in  forty-one  degrees   thirty  minutes  north 

latitude.     It  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  is  encompafted 
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by  a  double  wall  about  two  miles  in  compafs ;  but  is 
very  thinly  inhabited.  The  caille  ftands  on  an  almoit 
inacceflible  rock  next  the  river,  and  has  a  numerous 
garrifon  commanded  by  an  aga.  The  Turkifli  officers 
in  this  city  are  faid  to  make  intolerable  exaciions  on  tra- 
vellers, and  efpecially  on  the  Franks,  who  find  great 
difficulty  in  paffing  through  this  town  into  Perfia. 

Before  we  leave  Armenia  we  fhall  give  a  particular 
account  of  the  Armenian  Chriftians,  who  not  only  in- 
habit this  country,  but  are  difperfed  over  the  TurkiQi 
and  Perfian  empires,  and  even  into  India,  where  the 
Armenian  merchants  are  the  greatelt  traders  in  the 
world.  The  Armenians  were,  they  fay,  converted  to 
the  Chriftian  religion  by  St.  Gregory,  and  differ  both 
from  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches.  They  have  two 
patriarchs,  who  have  under  them  many  archbifhops  and 
bifhops,  priefts,  and  an  order  of  reclufes  called  the 
monks  of  St.  Baiil,  who  are  the  only  part  of  their  cler- 
gy that  are  prohibited  marriage.  A  prielt,  however, 
is  not  fufFcred  to  perform  divine  fervice  for  the  firit 
feven  days  after  his  marriage ;  and  if  after  the  death 
of  his  firft  wife  he  marries  again,  he  can  never  after 
perform  that  office.  Their  clergy  are  frequently  or- 
dained at  eighteen  years  of  age.  But  both  the  clergy 
and  laity  obferve  fo  many  falls,  that  feven  months  of 
the  year  is  fpent  in  abftinence  from  all  manner  of  flefh 
and  fifli,  and  at  thofe  times  they  eat  nothing  till  the 
evening.  Thefe  fafls  are  not  to  be  difpenfed  with  on 
the  moft  urgent  neceffity.  No  occafion  whatever  can 
excufe  them,  if  they  touch  any  thing  more  than  mere 
herbs  or  roots,  without  oil  and  plain  bread  ;  which 
on  thefe  occafions  is  their  conflant  diet.  One  of  the 
interpreters  of  the  Englifli  ambaflador  at  Conftantino- 
ple,  was  brought  fo  low  by  the  feverity  of  his  fafts, 
that  his  life  was  defpaired  of:  yet  neither  his  mailer's 
commands,  nor  the  entreaties  of  the  dodlors,  who  de- 
clared that  nothing  elfe  could  fave  his  life,  were  pow- 
erful enough  to  prevail  on  him  to  take  two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  broth. 

Gemelli  informs  us,  that  he  went  to  hear  divine  fer- 
vice in  a  great  Armenian  church,  in  which  he  fays  there 
was  but  one  altar ;  that  the  choir  was  raifed  feveral 
fteps  above  the  body  of  the  church,  and  the  floor  of  both 
of  them  covered  with  rich  carpets ;  for  the  Armenians 
put  off  their  flioes  when  they  enter  into  the  church. 
The  fervice  was  faid  by  the  archbifhop,  affilled  by  two 
bifhops,  and  during  the  fervice  a  great  number  of  light- 
ed candles  flood  on  the  right  fide  of  the  altar.  After 
reading  the  Gofpel,  fome  little  bells  were  rung,  and 
the  whole  congregation,  clergy  and  laity,  fung  to  the 
mufic. 

They  do  not  believe  in  tranfubflantiation  ;  but  give 
the  bread  dipped  in  wine  to  all  the  congregation,  and 
even  to  infants  ;  nor  do  they  mix  water  with  their  wine, 
becaufe,  as  they  alledge,  our  Saviour  himfelf  drank  it 
pure  and  unmixed  when  he  inftitutcd  this  facrament. 
The  bread  is  without  leaven,  and  made  in  little  round 
cakes. 

With  rcfpc£l  to  baptifm,  their  firft  care,  'tis  faid,  is 
to  provide  a  godfather,  after  which  fome  woman  carries 
the  child  to  church,  and  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
priefl,  who  plunges  it  three  times  naked  into  a  velTel  of 
water,  pronouncing  much  the  fame  words  as  are  ufed 
among  us.  He  then  anoints  the  infant  with  holy  oil  on 
the  head,  the  mouth,  the  flomach,  neck,  hands,  and 
feet.  This  oil  is  made  of  feveral  fweet  flowers  and 
aromatic  drugs,  by  their  patriarchs  ;  and  as  no  baptifm 
can  be  duly  performed  without  it,  it  is  fold  at  an  high 
price  to  fuch  bifhops  and  priefts  as  are  fubordinate  to 
them.  When  the  child  is  thus  anointed,  it  is  v/rappcd 
in  its  cloaths  and  carried  to  the  altar,  where  the  facra- 
ment is  put  into  its  mouth.  The  godfather  then  takes 
the  child  in  his  arms,  covering  it  with  a  kind  of  mantle, 
which  he  prefents  it  on  this  occafion  ;  and  then  returns 
with  the  child  to  its  father's  houfe,  preceded  by  feveral 
priefls  carrying  the  crofs  and  lighted  tapers  in  their 
bands,  finging  the  Gofpel  to.the  found  of  certain"  mu- 
ficnl  inftrumcnts,  and  having  delivered  the  child  to  the 
mother,  the  reft  of  the  day  is  fpent  in  eating,  drinking, 
«nd  making  merry  with  their  relations. 


The  Armenian  church  rejciSls  the  doclrine  of  purga- 
tory ;  but  the  people  believe  that  after  death  the  fouls  of 
the  jufl  remain  in  a  ftate  where  tliey  fhall  knov/  neiti-,er 
joy  nor  forrow  till  the  refurredtion,  except  that  which 
proceeds  from  a  reflection  on  their  pail  lives  ;  but  thuy 
arc  faid  to  believe,  that  the  wicked  are  lent  i.-r.mediateiy 
to  hell.  They  give  great  faith  to  fome  fitbulous  tradi- 
tions, and  fay  that  the  holy  Virgin,  being  with  child, 
was  accufed  by  her  filter  Salome  of  incontinency,  whca 
the  Virgin  bidding  her  lay  her  hand  upon  her  belly,  a 
lire  ifiued  from  it,  which  confumed  half  of  Salome's 
arm  ;  but  the  Virgin  bidding  her  lay  the  remainder  of 
her  arm  upon  it  again,  it  v/as  rellored  v.'hole  as  at  liril. 
They  alfo  relate,  that  Judas,  defpairing  of  p  .rdon  for 
having  fold  his  Lord,  ruiblved  tohang  himfeif,  becaufe 
he  knew  he  would  defcend  into  hell  and  deliver  all  the 
fouls  he  found  there;  but  that  the  devil,  being  in- 
formed of  this  contrivance,  held  Judas  by  the  feet  till 
our  Saviour  was  gone,  and  then  let  him  fall  in.  The 
Armenians  have  no  idea  of  wKat  is  called  the  hypollatic 
union ;  but  believe  that  the  divine  and  human  natuie 
of  Chrifl  are  united  in  his  lacred  perlbn,  as  the  foul  and 
body  are  in  man. 

What  appears  mofl  fingular,  is  their  great  feflival  of 
the  Baptifm  of  the  Crols,  in  remembrance  of  our  Sa- 
viour's Baptifm.  The  Armenian  bifhops  and  clerg)'  go 
in  procelhon  on  this  occafion  to  fome  river,  or  other  great 
water,  with  a  crols  carried  before  tlieni ;  and  having 
read  prayers  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  and  fung  feveral 
anthems  to  the  found  of  the  country  mufic,  the  biL'iop 
plunges  the  crofs  feveral  times  into  the  v/ater  ;  after 
which  happy  is  the  perfon  wtio  is  fprinkled  by  it.  This 
ceremony  begins  before  day-break,  at  about  four  in  the 
morning,  when  there  are  fcaftblus  erected  on  the  river 
or  fome  large  pond  for  that  purpofe.  This  is  efleemcj 
the  beft  opportunity  of  baptihng  their  children,  who  are 
plunged  three  times  into  the  confecrated  water. 

The  children  of  the  Armenians  are  ufually  married 
in  their  infancy,  to  prevent  their  being  carried  into  the 
harrams  of  the  great  men  :  but  though  they  are  fre- 
quently contracted  at  four  or  five  years  of  age,  the  mar- 
riage is  feldom  celebrated  till  they  are  eight  or  ten  ;  anj 
in  the  mean  time  the  bridegroom  fends  the  bride  every 
Ealter  a  veft  fuitable  to  her  quality.  Every  thing  re- 
lating to  marriages  is  under  the  direction  of  the  parents, 
and  the  young  people  are  never  afked  for  their  confent 
till  they  are  brought  to  church. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  this  ceremony  the  bride- 
groom, richly  drelled,  mounts  his  horfe,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  his  nearell  relations,  rides  to  the  houfe  of 
the  bride's  father,  where  fhe  alfo  mounts  drefied  in  tha 
fineft  filks,  and,  attended  by  her  friends,  proceeds  wit.'i 
her  face  covered  with  a  veil  to  the  church  ;  their  friends 
and  relations  holuinij  liirhtcd  torches  in  their  hands. 
When  the  bridegroom  and  bride  ha\e  difmountcd,  they 
walk  up  to  the  altar,  where  Handing  pretty  clofe  toge- 
ther, face  to  face,  the  biihop  rells  his  book  upon  their 
heads,  while  he  reads  the  fervice,  and  tuving  received 
their  confent  gives  them  his  bleffing  ;  upon  which  the 
drums  and  trumpets  found,  and  the  fofter  mulic  plays, 
while  they  return  in  the  fame  order  to  the  bridegroom's 
houfe  ;  except  they  flay  to  attend  divine  fervice  and  re- 
ceive the  facrament,  as  they  frequently  do.  The  guefts 
upon  thefe  occafions  are  Iplendidly  entertained  ;  but  th« 
men  and  women  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  ttie  fame  room. 
In  the  evening  the  new-married  couple  are  conducted  to 
the  bridal  chamber,  and  the  company  retire,  after  a 
thoufand  wifhes  for  the  happinefs  of  tlie  new-niarricd 
pair. 

A  few  days  after  the  wedding  the  portion  given  with 
the  bride  is  lent  to  the  hulband's  houfe.  It  confifts  of 
fine  cloaths,  jewels,  gold,  and  fdver,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  parties,  to  which  they  ufually  add  fame  Iruit 
and  fweet-iiieats,  all  which  are  carried  in  fine  cabinets 
and  boxes,  attended  by  nudic  ;  but  this  is  fometimes 
deferred  till  the  birth  of  th.  firfl  child,  wiien  a  rich 
cradle  is  provided,  and  all  neceflaries  proper  for  ikc 
new-born  infant. 

At  thedcuhof  an  Armenian,  a  perfon  whofe  olTice  i: 
is,  waflies  the  body  with   confecrated  v^aier,  and  put; 
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upon  it  a  new  white  fliirt  and  other  linen  ;  then  fewing 
the  corple  up  in  a  linnen  bag,  it  is  earned  to  church  on  a 
bier,  without  a  coffin,  attended  by  the  priefts  and  rela- 
tions, holding  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands  ;  and  having 
placed  it  before  the  altar,  a  prieft  reads  the  fervice  ap- 
pointed, and  then  the  body  is  left  in  the  church  all 
nii);ht,  with  candles  burning  about  it.  In  the  morning, 
after  divine  fervice,  it  is  carried  to  the  gate  of  the  arch- 
bifhop,  or  bifhop,  who  fays  a  prayer  for  the  repofe  of 
the  foul  of  the  deceafed  ;  it  is  then  taken  to  the  burying- 
place,  the  bifhop  and  prielfs  finging  their  prayers  till  it 
IS  laid  in  the  grave.  The  bifhop  then  takes  up  a  hand- 
ful of  earth,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  corpfe,  fays  three 
times,  "  From  earth  thou  didll  come,  and  to  earth 
"  flialt  thou  return  ;  remain  there  till  the  coming  of 
"  our  Lord."  They  then  fill  up  the  grave,  and  the  re- 
lations and  frienis  return  to  the  houfe  of  the  deceafed, 
where  they  tind  a  dinner  provided  ;  and,  if  the  relations 
are  people  of  fubltance,  are  fpleudidly  entertained  for  fe- 
verai  days  fucceffively. 


SECT.     XII. 

Of  Georgia,  or  Gurgistan. 

hi  Situation,  Climate,  and  Produce  ;  the  Perfons,  Drefi, 
Manners,  and  Religion  of  the  Inbabitanti  ;  with  a  Dc- 
fcription  of  Tefis,  the  Capital. 

GEORGIA  is  a  confiderable  province  of  Afia,  part 
of  which  belongs  to  Perfia,  and  part  to  the  Turks. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Circaffia,  on  the  ealt  by 
Shervan  and  the  Tartars  of  Daghiftan,  on  the  fouth  by 
Turcomania,  and  on  the  welt  by  the  Black  Sea.  It 
is  faid  the  Greeks  gave  the  people  the  name  of  Georgoi, 
which  in  their  language  fignifies  Hufbandmen  ;  others 
derive  the  name  from  Kurgia,  which  they  fay  the  coun- 
try received  from  the  river  Kur.  It  has  many  woods  and 
mountains  that  inclofe  large  and  beautiful  plains  ;  but 
the  middle  part,  which  is  watered  by  the  river  Kur,  the 
antient  Cyrus,  is  the  moft  fertile. 

The  air  of  Georgia,  which  is  very  dry,  is  hot  in  fum- 
mer  and  cold  in  wmter  ;  but  though  the  fine  weather 
does  not  begin  till  the  month  of  May,  ii  lafts  till  the 
end  of  November.  Hence  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
water  the  earth,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered  fo  fer- 
tile as  to  produce  all  forts  of  grain  and  fruit  in  the 
greatefl  profufion.  The  bread  is  faid  to  be  as  good  as 
any  in  the  world,  and  the  fruits  excellent  ;  no  part  of 
Europe  produces  better  apples  and  pears,  nor  any  part  of 
Afia  more  excellent  pomegranates. 

The  cattle  of  this  country  are  not  only  extremely 
numerous  but  very  good,  particularly  the  wild  boars 
The  common  people  live  almoll  entirely  upon  pork, 
fwine  being  feen  all  o.er  the  country,  and  their  flefh  is 
faid  to  be  not  only  extremely  palatable,  but  very  whole- 
fome ;  befides,  the  river  Cyrus,  which  runs  through 
Georgia,  affords  the  inhabitants  great  plenty  of  frefh- 
water  lilh. 

'  The  v'nes  of  this  country  grow  aboijt  the  trees,  and 
produce  moll  excellent  wins,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
drink  great  quantities,  and  alfo  fend  it  into  Armenia, 
Media,  and  Perfia ;  it  being  fo  cheap  that  a  horfe-load 
of  the  very  befl  fort,  which  is  three  hundred  weight, 
fells  in  the  country  for  about  thev.?lue  of  eight  fhillings. 
Georgia  alfo  produces  a  great  deal  of  filk,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  Turky  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  Georgians  are  faid  to  be  the  handfomeft  people, 
not  only  in  the  Eaft,  but  in  the  whole  world.  Sir  John 
Chardin  fays,  he  never  faw  an  ordinary  perfon  of  either 
fex  in  this  country,  and  he  has  obferved  fome  that  have 
been  quite  angelical,  nature  having  given  moft  of  the 
women  fuch  graces,  that  it  is  impoiiible  to  behold  with- 
out loving  them.  They  are  tall,  cafy,  and  genteel,  but 
injure  their  beauty  with  paint,  which  they  ufe  as  an 
arnament,  jult  as  among  us  are  worn  rich  cloaths  and 
jewels. 

The  habit  of  the  Georgians  nearly  rcfembles  that  of 
the  Poles  :  they  wear  the  fame  fort  of  bonnets.  Their 
vefts  are  open  at  the  breaft,  and  faftened  with  buttons 
and  loops.     Their  covering  for  the  legs  and  feet  refem- 


bles  that  of  the  Perfians,  and  the  habit  of  the  women  is 
entirely  Perfian. 

The  natives  have  naturally  much  wit,  and,  had  they  a 
proper  education,  might  bediltinguifhed  by  their  learn- 
ing and  their  fkill  in  the  arts  and  fciences ;  but  the  want 
of  inltrudtion  and  the  force  of  ill  example  render 
them  ignorant,  dillionefl,  and  lewd.  With  the  greatelt 
effrontery  they  will  deny  what  they  have  faid  and  done, 
.and  alfert  the  moft  notorious  falflioods.  They  are  in- 
deed not  cafily  difpleafed,  and  are  never  exafperated  with- 
out juft  caufe  of  anger;  but  then  they  are  irrecon- 
cileable  in  their  hatred,  and  never  forgive.  They  are 
addiiSlcd  todrunkennefsandluxury,  whicharenotefteem- 
ed  crimes;  the  churchmen  get  drunk  as  well  as  the  laity, 
and  keep  beautiful  flaves  for  concubines,  which  is  fo 
general  a  cuflom,  that  it  gives  no  offence.  The  above 
author  obferves,  that  the  catholicos,  or  patriarch,  of 
Georgia  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  who  did  not  get  drunk  at 
the  great  feafls  of  Chriflmas  and  Eafter  ought  not  to  be 
efteemed  a  Chriftian,  and  deferved  to  be  excommuni- 
cated. 

The  women  are  equally  vicious  with  the  men,  their 
defires  are  warm,  and  they  are  at  leaft  as  blameable  as 
the  other  fex  for  the  torrent  of  impurity  that  overflows 
the  country. 

The  Georgians  are,  however,  in  many  refpeds  civil, 
friendly,  and  have  the  appearance  of  great  gravity.  Their 
manners  and  cuftoms  are  a  mixture  of  thofe  of  moft  of 
the  nations  by  which  they  are  furrounded,  which  is 
probably  owing  to  the  commerce  they  carry  on  with  many 
different  countries,  and  from  the  liberty  every  one  en- 
joys in  Georgia  of  living  according  to  his  own  religion 
and  cuftoms,  and  of  freely  defending  them.  Here  are 
Perfians,  Turks,  Mulcovites,  Indians,  Tartars,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians,  The  latter  are  even  more  numerous 
than  the  Georgians  themfelves  ;  they  are  alfo  richer,  and 
fill  moft  of  the  inferior  ports  in  the  ftate  :  but  the  Geor- 
gians are  more  powerful,  vain,  and  ortentatious,  and  the 
difference  between  theirdifpofitions,  manners,  and  belief, 
has  produced  a  reciprocal  hatred. 

All  the  public  edifices  and  the  houfes  of  the  great  are 
ere6ted  on  the  fame  models  as  thofe  in  Perfia,  They 
build  cheap,  for  they  have  ftone,  lime,  and  wood  in 
abundance.  They  alfo  imitate  the  Perfians  in  their  man- 
ner of  fitting,   eating,  and  lying. 

The  nobility  exert  the  molt  tyrannical  power  over 
their  vaffals,  whom  they  oblige  to  work  for  them  as 
often  as  they  pleafe,  and  even  whole  months  together, 
without  allowing  them  either  money  or  food  for  their  la- 
bour. They  think  they  have  a  right  to  their  fubftance, 
liberty,  and  lives :  they  feize  their  children  and  fell  them, 
or  keep  them  as  flaves  ;  but  feldom  difpofe  of  any  of  the 
fair  fex  who  are  above  twenty  years  of  age.  Hence  the 
Georgians  marry  their  daughters  as  foon  as  polTible,  and 
even  in  their  infancy. 

Moft  of  the  Georgian  lords  make  an  outward  profef- 
fion  of  the  A^ahometan  religion,  fome  to  gain  ports  or 
penfions  from  the  court,  and  others  to  obtain  the  honour 
of  introducing  their  daughters  into  the  fervice  of  the 
Grand  Seignior  or  the  king  of  Perfia. 

The  Georgians  are  extremely  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples of  religion,  and  the  prince,  though  a  Mahometan, 
commonly  rills  the  vacant  fees,  and  generally  gives  the 
bifhopricks  to  his  own  relations.  The  churches  in  the 
towns  are  kept  in  decent  order,  but  in  the  country  they 
are  very  dirty.  Thefe  people  have  a  rtrange  cuftom  of 
building  their  churches  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  in  di- 
ftant  and  almoft  inacceffible  places.  They  fee  and  fa- 
lute  them,  at  three  or  four  leagues  diftance  ;  but  feldom 
go  near  them.  They  build  them,  and  then  abandon 
them  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  and  to  the  birds. 
As  to  the  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies  ufed  by  the 
Georgians,  we  have  no  particular  account  of  them. 

Teflis,  the  capital  of  the,province,  is  fituatcd  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  by  the  fide  of  the  river  Kur,  in  the  forty- 
third  deo-ree  of  north  latitude.  This  city  is  furrounded 
by  ftrong  walls,  except  on  the  fide  of  the  river,  and  has 
a  larwe  fortrefs  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  a  place  of  refuge  for  criminals  and  debtors,  and  the 
garrifon  confifts  of  native  Perfians.  Teflis  has  fourteen 
churches,  fix  of  which  belong  to  the  Georgians,  and 
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the  reft  to  t'le  Armenians.  The  cathedral,  w^hich  is 
called  Sioii,  is  an  ancient  llone  building  fituatei  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  It  has  four  naves  and  a  large  dome 
ill  the  middle,  fupported  by  four  mafly  pillars,  and  the 
jnfide  is  filled  with  Greek  paintings  fo  wretchedly  exe- 
cuted, that  it  is  dimcult  to  difcover  what  they  are  in- 
tended to  reprcfent.  The  Mahometans  have  no  mofques 
here,  for  fear  of  offending  the  people  ;  for  the  Georgi- 
ans being  naturally  brave,  mutinous,  and  fickle,  and  be- 
ing fituatfcd  near  the  Turks  and  Perfians,  their  mafters 
are  unwilling  to  come  to  extremities  with  them,  and 
therefore  allow  them  the  free  enjoyment  of  the.'rreligion  : 
hence  they  ufe  bells  in  their  churches,  fell  pork  m  the 
market,  and  wine  at  the  corners  of  the  Iheets. 

The  public  buildings  of  this  city  are  of  flone,  and 
make  a  handfcme  appearance,  particularly  the  bazars 
and  caravanferas.  'I'lie  prince's  palace  isi  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  city.  It  has  grand  faloons, 
which  open  upon  the  river,  and  face  very  extenfive  gar- 
dens. It  has  alfo  aviaries  filled  with  a  great  number  of 
birds  of  different  kinds,  and  a  very  noble  falconry.  Be- 
fore the  palace  is  a  fquare,  in  which  may  be  drawn  up  a 
thoufand  horfe  ;  it  is  cncompafled  with  fti ops,  and  op- 
pofite  the  gate  of  the  palace  is  the  grand  bazar,  from  the 
end  of  which  the  fquare  and  the  front  of  the  palace  ap- 
pear in  a  beautiful  perfpective.  The  inhabitants,  who 
are  chieHy  Chriftians,  amount  to  about  twenty  thoufand, 
and  are  Georgians,  A,r'r-enians,  Papifls,  and  a  few  Ma- 
hometans. In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  arc  many 
pleafant  houfes  and  fine  gardens. 


SECT.     XIII. 

Of  the  ancient  Colchis,  nmu  called  Mikgrelia. 

hi  Boundaries  and  Extent,   Climate,  Produce.     The  Per- 
fons,  Drefi,  Food,  Manners,  Cujhms,  and  Religion  of 
the  Natives  ;    with  a    concije  Account  of  the  Principality 
of  C  Uriel,  and  the  little  Kingdom  of  Imeretta. 

COLCHIS  or  Mingrelia  is  bounded  on  the  eafl:  by 
mount  Caucafus,  and  the  little  kingdom  of  Ime- 
retta ;  on  the  fouth  by  part  of  Georgia  ;  on  the  wefi  by 
the  Black  Sea  ;  and  on  the  north  by  Circaflia :  it  is 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  length,  and  fixty 
in  breadth  ;  but  the  ancient  Colchis  was  of  much  larger 
extent,  it  reaching  on  one  fide  to  the  Palus  Msotis, 
fometimcs  called  the  fca  of  Afopb,  and  to  Iberia  on  the 
other.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Corax  and  Phafis, 
now  called  the  Codaurs  and  Rione;  and  its  capital, 
named  Colchos,  was  anciently  fituated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Phafis. 

This  country  is  very  uneven,  it  being  full  of  hills  and 
mountains,  vallies  and  little  plains.  It  is  covered  with 
woods,  except  the  manured  lands,  which  are  but  few, 
and  abounds  with  rivers,  which  defcend  from  mount 
Caucafus,  and  fall  into  the  Black  Sea. 

The  air  of  Mingrelia  is  temperate  with  refpeft  to 
heat  and  cold  ;  but  as  it  rains  almolt  continually,  the 
moiflure  and  warnith  of  the  climate  breed  in  the  fum- 
mer  pcftilential  difcafts.  The  foil  is,  in  general,  bad, 
and  produces  little  corn,  and  the  fruits,  which  grow 
there,  are  taftelcfs  and  unwholefome  ;  their  vines,  how- 
ever, thrive  well,  and  produce  moil  excellent  wine.  The 
vines  encompafs  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  rife  to  their 
very  tops.  In  feed-time  they  fow  their  wheat  and  bar- 
ley without  plowing ;  and  alledge,  that  were  they  to 
break  up  the  earth,  it  would  become  fo  foft  as  to  be  un- 
able to  fupport  the  ftalk.  They  plow  their  land  for 
their  other  corn,  with  wooden  plough-fharcs,  which,  in 
this  moiff  foil,  make  as  good  furrows  as  iron. 

Their  common  grain  is  gomm,  which  refembles  mil- 
let;  and  of  this  they  make  a  parte,  which  they  ufe  for 
bread,  and  is  both  wholefome,  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
cooling,  and  laxative.  They  have  alfo  great  plenty  of 
millet,  and  fome  rice  ;  but  wheat  and  barley  being  very 
fcarcc,  people  of  quality  eat  wheaten  bread  as  a  rarity  ; 
but  it  is  never  tafted  by  the  poor. 

A'lount  Caucafus  produces  a  multitude  of  beads,  as 
lions,  tigers,  leop.irds,  jackalls,  and  v/olves  ;  which  laft 
enter  into  Mingrelia,  aiid  make  great  havock  among  the 


cutle,  frequently  diflurbing  the  inhabitants  in  their 
h'^ufes  with  their  dreadful  bowlings.  The  people  have 
great  numbers  of  very  good  horfes,  almolt  every  man 
keeping  feveral  of  them  ;  for  they  cofi:  little  or  nothing, 
as  they  neither  fhoe  them,  nor  feed  them  with  corn. 

The  men  are  well  Ihaped,  and  the  women  are  ex- 
tremely handfome,  and  yet  paint  their  faces,  and  par- 
ticularly their  eyebrows. 

All  the  men,  except  the  ecclefiaftics,  permit  but  little 
of  their  beard  to  grow.  They  fhave  the  crown  of  t.he 
head,  and  leave  only  a  little  hair  over  the  forehead  and 
down  to  their  ears,  and  even  that  is  clipped  fhort.  They 
wear  a  bonnet  of  fine  felt,  which  in  v/inter  they  line 
with  fur  ;  but  they  are  generally  h  poor,  that  when  it 
rains  they  put  it  in  their  pocket,  to  prevent  its  being 
fpoiled,  and  go  bareheaded.  Thofe  in  mean  circum- 
Itances  are  almofl  naked,  and  ufually  wear  only  a  cover- 
ing of  ffrong  felt  of  a  triangular  form,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  a  hole,  through  which  they  put  the  head  ;  and 
this  covering  they  turn  to  the  fide  on  which  blov«  the 
wind  or  rain.  Under  this  they  have  a  fhirt,  which 
tucks  into  a  ffraight  pair  of  breeches  :  but  it  is  ufual  for 
them  to  have  only  one  fhirt  and  one  pair  of  breeches, 
which  lafl:  them  a  year,  during  which  they  fcldom  wafli 
the  fhirt  above  three  times  :  however,  they  commonly 
fliake  it  once  or  twice  a  v.'eek  over  the  fire.  Their  fan- 
dais  are  made  of  the  raw  fkin  of  a  buffalo  untanned,  tied 
round  the  foot,  and  faltencd  v/ith  thongs  of  the  fame 
fkin  :  but  when  the  earth  is  co\  ered  thick  with  fnow, 
they  wear  a  kind  of  fnow-ihoes,  which  fprcading  much 
farther  than  the  feet  prevent  their  finking  into  it. 

The  v/omen  drefs  thcmfclvcs  in  as  ornamental  a  man- 
ner as  they  can,  wearing  a  Perfian  habit  and  curling 
their  hair. 

The  ordinary  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  beef  and  pork. 
Of  the  laft  they  have  great  plenty,  and  it  is  efteemed  the 
bed  in  the  world.  Their  venifon  is  the  hart  and  fallow- 
deer.  They  have  likewife  wild  boars  ^nd  hares,  all 
which  are  excellent  food  ;  but  their  goats-fle/h  is  lean 
and  ill-tafted.  They  have  a  great  number  ofpheafants, 
partridges,  and  quails  ;  with  fome  river-fowl  and  wild 
pigeons,  which  are  very  good,  and  as  large  as  crammed 
chickens.  They  take  a  great  number  of  thofe  pigeons 
during  the  fummer  in  nets. 

The  whole  family,  both  males  and  females,  without 
diftinftion,  eat  together  :  the  king  with  all  his  train  to 
the  very  grooms,  and  the  queen  with  her  maids  and  fer- 
vants.  In  f.iir  weather  they  dine  in  the  open  court,  and 
if  it  be  cold  make  a  large  hre,  for  wood  is  fo  plentiful 
that  it  cofts  nothing.  Upon  working-daj's  the  fervants 
have  nothing  but  gomm,  and  the  mailers  pulfe,  dried 
fifh,  or  flefh;  but  on  holidays,  or  when  they  make  en- 
tertainments, if  they  h.ave  no  venifon,  they  kill  a  cow, 
an'  ox,  or  a  hog.  Both  the  men  and  women  drink  to 
excefs,  and  at  their  feails  are  follicitoiis  to  make  all 
their  friends  drink  as  much  as  pofTible.  Their  wine  is 
drank  unmixed,  and  beginning  with  pints  they  proceed 
to  greater  quantities.  At  thclc  merry-meetings  the  men 
difcourfe  on  their  wass  and  robberies,  and  the  women 
tell  of  their  amours. 

As  to  the  character  of  people  of  both  fexes,  the  wo- 
men are  witty,  civil,  and  full  of  compliments  ;  but  are, 
at  the  iame  time,  proud,  cruel,  deceitful,  and  libidinous. 
The  men  have  qualities  equally  prejudicial  to  fociety, 
but  the  vice  they  moft  pradtiie  is  theft  and  robbcrv, 
in  which  they  even  glory.  They  vindicate  the  lawful- 
nels  of  having  many  wives,  by  faying  they  bring  them 
many  children,  which  they  can  fell  for  ready  money,  or 
exchange  for  necellary  conveniences :  yet  when  they 
have  more  than  they  can  fupport,  they  think  it  a  piece 
of  charity  to  deftroy  their  new-born  infants,  and  to  put 
a  period  to  the  lives  of  fuch  perfons  as  arc  fick,  and,  in 
their  opinion,  pait  recovery,  bccaule  by  this  means  they 
free  them  from  miferv.  In  Mingrelia  adultery  and  in- 
ccit  are  fcarcc  confiuered  as  crimes  ;  and  when  a  man 
furprifes  another  embracing  his  wife,  he  may  oblige  him 
to  pay  a  hog  ;  he  ieldom  takes  any  other  method  of  re- 
venge, and  all  tliree  commonly  fit  down  to  fealt  upon 
it. 

Their  nobility  fpend  their  whole  time  in  the  field  in 
hawking,  and  they  take  particular  delight  in  flying  the 
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falcon  at  the  heron,  which  they  catch  only  for  the  fake 
of  the  tuft  upon  his  crown,  in  order  to  put  it  upon 
their  bonnet ;  and  when  they  have  cut  it  off,  they  let  him 
go  again,  that  it  may  grow  afrefh. 

The  houies  of  the  IVIingrelians  are  built  v/ith  timber, 
of  which  they  have  great  plenty ;  but  the  poorer  fort 
never  raife  them  above  one  ftory,  nor  the  rich  above  two. 
The  lower  room  is  always  furnifhed  with  beds  and 
couches  to  lie  down  or  fit  upon  :  but  thefe  buildings  are 
inconvenient,  (rom  their  havin::  neither  windows  nor 
chimnies ;  and  as  they  have  frequently  only  one  room 
for  a  whole  family,  they  all  lie  together,  and  at  night 
have  alfo  their  cattle  with  them. 

They  have  no  cities  nor  towns,  except  two  by  the  fea- 
fide  ;  but  their  houfes  are  fo  fcattered  over  the  country, 
that  you  can  hardly  travel  a  mile  without  feeing  three  or 
four  of  them.  There  are  nine  or  ten  cailles  in  the  coun- 
try, the  chief  of  which  is  that  where  the  prince  keeps  his 
court.  This  caflle  has  a  ftone  wall,  but  is  fo  fmall  and 
ill  built,  that  it  might  be  battered  down  with  the  fmalleft 
piece  of  artillery.  It  has,  however,  fome  cannon,  which 
the  other  caftles  have  not. 

Thefe  caftles  are  built  in  the  following  manner :  in 
the  midft  of  a  thick  wood  the  people  erect  a  ftone  tower, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  capable  of  containing  fifty  or 
fixty  perlons.  This  is  the  place  of  ftrength  where  all 
the  riches  of  the  lord,  and  of  thofe  who  put  themfetves 
under  his  protedion,  are  ftiut  up.  Near  this  tower  are 
iive  or  fix  others  of  wood,  which  ferve  as  magazines  for 
provifions,  and  as  places  of  retreat  for  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  people  in  cafe  of  an  attack.  There  are 
alfo  feveral  huts  made  of  wood,  others  of  branches  of 
trees,  and  others  of  canes  and  reeds.  The  area  in  which 
they  are  inclofed  is  encompaffed  by  a  clofe  hedge,  and  by 
a  wood  fo  thick  that  it  is  impoflible  to  find  thefe  retreats 
but  by  the  way  cut  to  them,  which  is  ftopped  up  by 
trees  whenever  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  the  approach 
of  an  enemy. 

The  gentlemen  have  full  power  over  the  lives  and  eftates 
cf  the  tenants,  and  even  fell  or  difpofe  of  their  wives  and 
children  in  what  manner  they  pleafe.  Befides,  every  huf- 
bandman  is  obliged  to  furnifh  his  lord  with  as  many  cat- 
tle, and  as  much  corn,  wine,  and  other  provifions  as  is 
in  his  power.  Thus  the  riches  of  the  great  confift  in  the 
number  of  their  vaflals.  They  are  the  judges  of  all  the 
difputes  that  arife  between  them  ;  but  when  they  them- 
felves  are  at  variance,  they  determine  their  quarrels  by 
force  of  arms,  and  therefore  all  of  them  go  armed  with 
a  fword,  a  lance,  and  bow.  Mingrelia  is  but  thinly  peo- 
pled, which  is  owing  to  their  wars  and  the  vaft  numbers 
fold  by  the  nobility  to  the  Turks  and  Perfians. 

All  their  trade  is  carried  on  by  way  of  barter,  for 
their  money  has  no  fettled  value.  The  current  fpecie 
arc  faid  to  be  piafters,  Dutch  crowns,  and  abaflis,  which 
are  coined  in  Georgia,  and  bear  the  Perfian  ftamp.  The 
revenues  of  the  prince  of  Mingrelia  do  not  exceed  twenty 
thoufand  crowns  a  year,  which  are  raifed  by  cuftoms 
and  goods  exported  and  imported,  by  felling  of  flaves, 
and  by  fines  and  impofitions.  But  for  this  he  has  little 
life;  for  his  flaves  ferve  him  without  pay,  and  his  vafTals 
furniflj  his  court  with  more  provifions  than  he  can  fpend. 
He  is  not  able  to  raife  more  than  four  thoufand  men  fit 
to  bear  arms,  and  thofe  are  chiefly  cavalry.  The  foldiers 
are  not  diftributed  either  into  regiments  or  companies  ; 
but  each  lord  and  gentleman  leads  his  men  to  battle 
■without  order,  and  they  follow  him  as  well  in  flying  as 
in  charging  the  enemy.  Upon  folemn  feftivals  the  prince's 
court  confifts  of  two  hundred  gentlemen,  but  upon  other 
days  it  does  not  amount  to  above  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
The  prince  of  Mingrelia  pays  a  tribute  to  the  Grand 
Signior  of  fixty  thoufand  ells  of  linen  cloth  made  in  that 
country. 

The  religion  of  the  Colchiaiis  was  antiently  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  but,  according  to 
ecclefiaftical  hiftorians,  they  were  converted  to  Chriftia- 
nity  by  a  Have,  in  the  rei^n  ot  Conftantine  the  Great. 
The  Mingrelians  how.  ver  afi'ert,  that  St.  Andrew  preach- 
ed among  them  at  a  place  called  Pigaitas,  where  a  church 
now  ftands,  to  which  the  catholicoi,  or  archbifhop,  goes 
once  in  his  life  to  make  the  holy  oil  ufcd  in  baptifm. 
However,  thefe  people  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name 
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of  Chrlftians  ;  for  they  have  fallen  into  fuch  an  abyfs  of 
Ignorance,  that,  according  to  Sir  John  Chardin,'  thev 
look  upon  every  thing  molt  clfential  in  Chrillianity 
as  mere  fables,  and  yet  pradife  fome  outward  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  religion.  Their  clergy  perform  fcarcely 
any  duties  belonging  to  tneir  office;'  for  few  of  ther.^ 
can  read,  and  they  have  in  a  manner  loft  the  method  cf 
performing  divine  fervice.  They  make  a  public  profef- 
fion  of  foretelling  future  events,  and  as  loon  as  a  Min- 
grelian  is  fick  the  prieft  is  fent  for;  not  to  pray  with 
him,  but  to  look  in  his  book  to  fee  whether  he  will  die 
of  that  difeafe.  The  prieft  opens  the  book,  which  he 
takes  care  to  bring  with  hmi,  and  having  with  great  gra- 
vity turned  over  the  leaves,  pronounces,  with  the  voice 
of  an  or.cle,  that  the  Cati,  for  thus  they  call  their  images, 
bemg  offended,  has  inflicled  upon  him  that  difeafe,  and  if 
a  good  prefent  be  not  made  him  the  patient  will  die. 
This  prefent  ufually  confifts  of  a  cow,  a  hog,  a  goaf, 
or  the  like,  which  the  poor  wretch,  terrified  at  the  appre- 
henfions  of  death,  immediately  gives  the  prieft  to  be  offe- 
red to  the  image. 

The  catholicos  of  Mingrelia  has  a  great  revenue ;  for 
he  has  four  hundred  vaflals  who  furnifb  his  houfe  with 
all  the  neceffaries,  and  many  of  the  fuperfluities  of  life. 
He  fells  the  children  of  thefe  people  to  the  Turks,  and 
when  he  vifits  the  places  in  his  diocefe,  it  is  not  to  re- 
form the  clergy,  or  inftruiSt  the  people,  but  to  enrich 
himfelf.  It  is  faid  he  will  not  confecrate  a  biftiop  for 
lefs  than  fix  hundred  crowns,  nor  fay  mafs  under  a  hun- 
dred. His  fanftity  confifts  in  abftinence  from  fiefh  and 
wine  in  Lent ;  and  he  is  generally  fo  ignorant,  that  he 
can  hardly  read  nis  Breviary  and  MilTal.  He  has  Cix 
bifhops  under  him,  who  pay  little  regard  to  the  fouls  of 
the  people,  and  never  vifit  their  churches  anddiocefes; 
but  fuffer  the  priefts  to  live  in  ignorance,  and  the  people 
to  commit  the  greateft  crimes.  They  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  feafting  and  getting  drunk.  Their  principal 
revenues  arife  from  the  oppreflion  of  their  valTals,  and 
felling  their  wives  and  children.  However,  like  the 
Greek  bifhops,  they  abftain  from  flefh,  and  feem  to  think 
that  this  is  almoft  the  only  duty  they  are  obliged  to  per- 
form. Their  cathedrals  are  adorned  with  images,  which 
they  embellifti  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  by  this  means 
fancy  they  fatisfy  the  divine  juftice  and  atone  for  their 
fins.  They  are  cloathed  in  fcarlet  and  velvet,  and  differ 
from  the  feculars  in  wearing  long  beards,  and  bonnets 
that  are  black,  high,  and  round. 

The  common  priefts  are  numerous,  and  miferably 
poor.  They  cultiviue  their  own  grounds  and  thofe  of 
their  lords,  and  are  as  ^^reat  flaves  as  the  feculars;  nor 
have  they  any  refpeifl  fhewn  them,  except  when  they 
blefs  the  food  at  meals  or  fay  mafs.  As  their  parifti 
churches  have  no  bells,  they  call  the  people  together  by 
knocking  with  a  great  ftick  upon  a  board.  Their 
churches  are  commonly  kept  as  nafty  as  ftables ;  and 
though  the  images  are  foul,  broken,  and  covered  with  duft, 
the  worfhip  paid  them  is  in  the  higheft  degree  idolatrous. 
They  indeed  worfhip  thofe  moft  that  are  fineft  adorned, 
or  moft  famed  for  their  cruelty ;  and  when  they  fwear 
by  one  of  thefe,  they  never  break  their  oath.  One  of 
their  moft  formidable  images  is  named  St.  Giobas,  whom 
they  dare  not  approach  nearer  than  to  the  place  where 
they  can  juft  fee  him,  and  there  they  leave  their  prefents, 
for  they  imagine  he  kills  all  who  venture  to  approach 
him. 

For  none  of  the  Romifh  faints  have  they  any  value, 
except  for  St.  George,  to  whom  both  they  and  the  Geor- 
gians pay  the  higheft  reverence.  Their  mafs  refembles 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Their  chalice  is  a  wooden  goblet, 
and  their  patten  a  wooden  difh.  They  never  fay  mafs 
in  Lent  but  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  becaufe  they 
think  the  communion  fpoils  their  fafting.  They  confe- 
crate either  leavened  or  unleavened  bread,  without  any 
difference,  and  mix  no  water  with  the  wine,  except  it  be 
very  ftrong. 

Sir  John  Chardin  fays,  that  while  he  was  in  Minn-relia 
he  was  invited  to  two  chriftenings,  which  were  perform- 
ed in  the  foLowing  manner:  the  prieft  being  fent  for  at 
about  ten  in  the  morning,  went  into  the  buttery,  where 
they  kept  the  wine,  and  fitting  on  a  bench  began  to  read 
an  half  torn  odlavo  volume,  running  on  very  faft,  in  » 
4  A  low 
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low  voice,    and  in  the  mod  carelefs  manner.     In  about 

a  quancr  of  an  hour  the  father  and  godfather  brought  in 

a  boy  about  five  years  old.    when  the  godfather  fixed  up 

a  fmall  candle  againft  the  cabin  door,  and  fcatteied  a  few 

grains    of   incenfe    upon    fome    hot   embers.      The   piieft 

itill  continued   rci-Jing  with  the  fame   inattention,    brealc- 

ing  cfF  to  fpeak   to  every  body   that  came  in  ;  while  the 

father   and    godfather   were  all   the  time  walking  m   and 

out,  and  the  little  boy  did  nothing  but  eat.     In  about  an 

hour's   lime  a  bucket  full  of  warm  water  was   got  ready, 

and  the  prieft  having  put  into  it  about  a  fpoontul  of  the 

oil  of  walnuts,  bid  tne  godfather  undrefs  the  child,  which 

he   had  no  fooner  done   than   he   was  fet  on  his   feet  in 

the  water,  and  the  godfather  waftied  his  whole  body  very 

well.      The   prieft   then   ta'dng  a   fmall  quantity  of  the 

oil   of  undlioa   out  of  a  leather  purfe  that  hung  at  his 

girdle,    ^ave  it  to   the   godfather   who  anointed   the  child 

on  the  cmwn   of  the   head,    the  forehead,    the  ears,    the 

nofe,    the  cheeks,    the  chin,    the  fhoulders,    the  elbows, 

the  back,  the  belly,  the  knees,  and   feet  :  while  the  prieft 

continued    readiivz,    till    the    godfather    had    dreiled    th; 

child  i     when   the    father  bringing    in    boiled   pork    and 

wine,  they   fat  down  to  table  with  the  family,    and  foon 

got  drunk.  . 

The  fame  author  fays,  that  every  other  religious  adt  is 

celebrated    by    the    Mingrelians  with    the   fame  indecent 

irreverence;    and  informs   us,    that  one   day   as   he    was 

pallia^   by  a  church,    the   prielt,    who  was   faying   mafs, 

heard  mm  aflc  the  way  of  fome  people  who  were  ftanding 

at   the    door,    and    cried    out    from    the    altar,    "  Stay, 

"  and  I'll   ihcw  you."     A  moment  after  he  came  to  the 

door,    muttering   the    mafs    as  he    walked;    and   having 

aftced  whence  he  came,   and   whither   he  was  going,    he 

very  civilly  fliewed  him  the  way,  and  then  returned  to  the 

altar.  ,^      i        r 

Theyobferve  nearly  the  fame  fafts  as  the  Greeks,  tor 
they  keep  the  four  great  Lents,  the  firft  before  Eafter, 
\\hich  is  forty-eight  days  ;  that  before  Chriftmas,  which 
is  forty  dav? ;  St.  h'et-r's  faft,  which  lafts  near  a  mor.ta  ; 
and  the  f.i'it  obferved  by  the  Eaftern  Chriftians  in  ho  lOur 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  continues  lifteen  days. 
Their  prayers  are  ail  addreffed  to  their  idols  for  tem- 
poral benefits,  as  for  their  own  profperity  and  the  ruin 
of  their  enemies.  They  abftain  from  work  only  at  the 
feftivals  of  Chriftmas  .md  Eafter,  which  they  celebrate 
only  by  eating  and  drinking  in  their -houfes  to  excefs  ; 
but  their  greati.  ft:  feftivals  are  when  the  image  of  a  faint 
is  carried  through  their  country  ;  upon  which  occafion 
they  drefs  in  their  beft  cloaths,  make  a  great  feaft,  and 
offer  their  prefents  to  the  idol. 

Thefe  people  have  certain  monks,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Bafil,  who  wear  black  bonnets,  eat  no  fleft,  and  fuffer 
their  hur  to  grow  ;  but  pay  no  regard  to  religion,  ex- 
cept obferving  their  fafts,  with  great  exadtnefs.  They 
have  alfo  nuns  of  the  fame  order,  who  obferve  their  fafts, 
and  wear  a  black  veil ;  but  they  have  no  nunneries,  nor 
are  under  any  vows,    but  quit  the  order  whenever  they 

pleafe. 

In  their  marriages  the  parents  of  the  girl  agree  upon 
the  price  with  the  perfon  who  defires  her ;  and  here  they 
pay  lefs  for  a  woman  who  has  been  divorced,  more  is 
demanded  for  a  widow,  and  ftill  more  for  a  maid.  When 
the  agreement  is  made,  the  young  man  may  keep  company 
with  her  tili  the  money  is  paid,  and  it  is  no  fcandal  if 
Ihe  prove  with  child  by  him. 

In  mourning  for  the  dead  the  women  rend  their  gar- 
ment' tear  then-  hair,  and  flclh,  beat  their  breafts,  and 
make  terrible  lamentations.  The  men  tear  their  cloaths, 
and  fiiave  their  he.ids  and  faces.  The  mourning  lafts 
forty  days  ;  on  the  ten  firft  of  which  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  moft  extravagant  figns  of  grief,  which  then 
gradually  dimimfncs  till  the  fortieth,  when  they  inter  the 
body.  A  feaft  is  then  made  for  all  who  come  to  weep, 
and  the  bifhop,  after  having  faid  mafs,  lays  claim  to  every 
thing  which  belonged  to  the  deceafed,  his  horfes,  arms, 
cloaths,  money,  and  every  thing  of  the  like  kind  ;  for, 
amonc  the  Mingrelians,  death  is  the  ruin  of  families  ; 
but  vvhen  a  bifhop  dies,  the  prince  fays  the  mafs  for  the 
dead  on  the  fortieth  day  of  mourning,  and  takes  all  his 
moveable  goods. 


On  the  confines  of  Mingrelia  lie  the  little  principality 
of  Guriel  and  the  kingdom  of  Imeretta.  The  formec 
borders  upon  Imeretta  on  the  noith,  upon  Mount  Cau- 
cafus  on  the  eaft,  upon  the  Black  Sea  on  the  fouth,  and 
upon  Mingrelia  on  the  weft.  The  inhabitants  arc  of 
the  fame  difpofition,  and  have  the  fame  irregularity  of 
manners  as  the  Mingrelians,  being  addicted  to  robbery^ 
murder,  and  lewdnefs. 

Imeretta,  which  is  fomething  larger  than  the  country 
of  Guriel,.  is  encompafled  by  mount  Caucafus,  Mingre- 
lia, the  Black  Sea,  the  principality  of  Guriel,  and  part 
of  Georgia.  Like  Mingrelia  ic  is  covered  with  woods 
and  mountains,  but  the  vallies  are  more  pleafant  and 
more  fertile ;  tiiey  producing  cattle,  corn,  puUb,  and  a 
variety  of  herbs.  Tliere  are  fome  iron  mines,  and  fome 
money  current  among  the  people ;  and  this  is  coined  ia 
the  kingdom.  They  have  likewife  feveral  towns;  but 
their  cuftoms  differ  but  little  from  thofe  of  the  Mingre- 
lians. All  thefe  nations  were  once  fubjedt  to  the  emperor 
of  Conftantinople  ;  but,  after  they  had  freed  themfelves^ 
became  involved  in  continual  wars,  till  calling  in  the 
afliftance  of  the  Turks,  they  were  made  tributary  to 
them. 


SECT.     XIV. 

Of  Syria,  called  by  the  Turks  Suristan, 
The  Face  of  the  Country,    Climate,    and  Seafons  ;   their  Vegt- 
tables,    and  method   of  Hufbandry ;    their  Beaf.s,    Birds, 
Reptiles,  and  Infects-. 

HAVING  taken  a  view  of  the  Turkifh  empire  in. 
Afia,  fion-i  Aiauia  lo  its  .Tioft  northern  extremity, 
we  Ihall  1,;.  before  the  reader  an  account  of  the  countries 
fivjatcd  to  the  eaft  of  Arabia;  and,  beginning  with  Syiia, 
i'hoenicla,  and  Paleiline,  (hall  proceed  to  Natolia,  or  Aha 
Minor,  and  the   '•''^3tic  iflands  fubjedT;  to  the  Turks. 

Syria  is  bounded  -;i  rhe  north  by  Diarbec  and  Natolia  ; 
on  tne  eaft  by  Diarbec  ami  i'le  Defarts  of  Arabia ;  which 
alfo,  together  with  Judea,  boui;.'  it  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
on  the  ealt  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  coaft  is  in  general  bordered  by  very  high  moun- 
tains, except  near  aeleucia,  and  from  Mount  Pieria  to 
Mount  Caiiius,  which  is  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  where  it- 
is  level,  and  opens  a  paflage  for  the  river  Orontes  to  dif- 
charge  itfelf  in  the  Mediterranean.  Thefe  mountains- 
are  covered  with  trees,  fhrubs,  and  a  number  of  plants, 
which  do  not,  like  thofe  in  the  plains,  lofe  their  ver- 
dure during  the  heat  of  fummer.  As  they  abound  with 
fprings,  thefe  form  1-  all  rivulets,  which,  in  fome  pl.ices 
on  the  fide  next  the  fw-a,  unite  in?o  rivers,  and  rL-fre(h 
the  plains  between  them  and  the  fea-fhore.  Behind 
them  on  the  land-fide  are  generally  cxtenfive  plains,  that 
alfo  receive  great  benefit  from  the  Itreams  th.it  defccnJ 
from  the  mountains,  near  which  they  are  co.'ered  with 
mynle,  oleander,  and  other  fhrubs.  But  the  oppofite 
boundaries  of  thofe  plains  are  chiefly  low,  rocky,  barrerr 
hills;  but  behind  them  arc  other  large  plains,  which>- 
though  only  watered  by  the  rains  that  fall  in  winter> 
are  exceeding  fertile.  This  intermixture  of  rocky  emi- 
nences and  plains  extends  ab^ut  fixty  or  feventy  miles' 
within  land. 

The  Orontes  is  the  only  river  of  any  riote  in  Sy:i3.  It 
rifes  on  the  land-fide  of  the  above  high  mnuntains,  and 
from  thence  winding  round  falls  into  the  lea :  the  reft' 
of  the  rivers,  which  are  few  and  inconfiderable,  are  ab- 
forbed  by  the  thirfty  plains  through  which  ihey  pafs. 
Even  the  Orontes,  though  fwelled  by  a  number  of  brooks 
from  the  lofty  mountains  behind  which  it  runs,  and  alfo 
from  the  lake  of  Antioch,  fecms  as  confidcrable  many 
miles  above  that  city,  as  where  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  feafons  are  here  extremely  regular,  and  the  air  fo" 
pure  and  free  from  damps,  that,  troi.i  the  end  of  May  to  the  ' 
middle  of  September,  all  the  inhabitants,  of  whatever 
rank,  fup  and  fieep  expofed  to  the  air  in  iheir  court- 
yards, or  upon  the  houfe-tops.  The  natives  reckon  ' 
that  the  feverity  of  winter  lafts  only  forty  days,  begin-  ' 
ning  from  the  twelfth  of  December,    and  ending  at  the 
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twentieth  of  January.  During  this  time  the  air  at  Aleppo 
is  very  y.etc'i  g,  even  to  Itrangers  who  have  juft  come 
from  a  cold  climate  :  yet,  during  the  thirteen  years  Dr. 
Rufi'el  refided  there,  the  ice  was  not  above  three  times  of 
lufficient  ftrength  to  bear  a  man,  and  that  too  with  cau- 
tion, and  only  in  a  fituaticn  fheltcred  from  the  beams  of 
the  fun.  In  ten  years  of  that  time  the  fnow  never  lay  on 
the  ground  .above  a  day  :  even  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  the  fun  fhines  and  there  is  no  wind,  the  weather 
is  warm,  and  fometimes  almoft  hot.  Hence  narciflufes 
are  in  flower  during  all  this  feafon,  and  violets,  at  thelateft, 
apptar  before  it  is  quite  over.  As  February  advances, 
the  fields,  which  were  before  partly  green,  become  en- 
tirely covered  with  an  agreeable  vercure,  by  the  fprino-- 
ing  up  of  the  latter  grain  ;  and  though  the  trees  con- 
tinue in  their  leaflefs  ilate  till  about  the  beginning  cf 
March,  yet  the  almond,  when  lateft,  is  in  blelfom  before 
the  middle  of  February,  and  being  quickly  fucceeded  by 
the, apricot,  peach,  5cc.  the  gardens  aflume  an  agreeable 
appearance. 

The  fpring  is  extremely  pleafant,  but  is  of  ^icrt  dura- 
tion ;  for  as  March  brings  it  on  with  rapidity,  fo  April 
with  equal  hafte  advances  towards  fummcr ;  and  the 
agreeable  livery  worn  by  the  fields  during  thefe  two 
months,  and  indeed  through  moft  of  the  winter,  fades 
before  the  middle  of  May  ;  and,  ere  that  month  is  clofed, 
the  vi  hole  country  has  fo  parched  and  barren  an  afpedV, 
that  one  would  fcarce  think  it  capable  of  producing  any 
thing  befides  the  few  hardy  plants  that  are  ftiU  able  to 
reiiif  the  extreme  heats.  From  this  time  no  refrefliing 
dower  falls,  and  fcarce  a  friendly  cloud  appears  to  {bel- 
ter the  inhabitants  from  the  exceffive  beat  of  the  fun,  till 
about  the  middle  of  September,  when  a  little  rain  gene- 
rally falls,  and  greatly  refrefhes  the  air.  There  is  an 
interval  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  days  from  thefe 
iirft  rains  till  the  fecond,  during  which  the  weather  is 
I'erene,  temperate,  and  extremely  delightful,  and  if  the 
rains  have  been  plentiful,  though  but  of  a  few  hours  du- 
ration, the  country  fpeedily  aflumes  a  new  face.  After 
the  fecond  rains  the  weather  becomes  variable,  and  win- 
ter approaches;  but  by  fuch  flow  degrees,  that  the 
greatell  part  of  the  trees  preferve  their  leaves  till  the 
middle  of  November,  and  people  of  the  moft  delicate 
conftitutions  never  have  fires  till  about  ihe  end  of  that 
month. 

The  country  about  Aleppo  has  feldom  any  hard  gales 
of  wind  ;  the  coldeft  in  winter  blow  between  the  eaft 
and  north-weft,  and  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the 
former  point,  the  colder  they  are  during  that  feafon  and 
part  of  the  fpring  ;  but  from  the  beginning  of  May  to 
the  clofe  of  September,  the  winds  blowing  from  the  very 
fame  point,  refemble  the  air  iffuing  from  the  mouth  of 
a  hot  oven.  The  only  remedy  againft  them  is  to  fhut 
all  the  doors  and  windows  ;  for  though  they  are  not  fatal 
in  Syria,  as  in  other  countries,  they  are  extremely  trou- 
blefome,  affecting  moft  people  with  a  pc;inful  languor 
and  a  difficult  rcfpiration.  However,  many  fummers 
pal's  wiTi)oat  them  ;  ,  and,  during  Dr.  Ruffel's  ftay  in  the 
cour.try,  in  no  fum.mer  were  there  more  than  four  or  five 
days  of  them  ;  for  though  the  northerly  and  eafterly  winds 
rcign  moft  in  the  winter,  y^t  Providence  has  wifely  or- 
dained the  welterly  winds  to  be  moft  frequent  in  the 
fummer,  without  which  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  with  their  reflection  from  a  bare  rocky  tradt  of 
ground,  would  render  the  country  fcarce  habitable. 

With  refpect  to  the  vegetables  of  this  country,  they  fow 
in  the  fields  Turky  wheat,  barley,  beans,  a  green  kind 
of  kidncy-bean>,  Turky  millet,  lentils,  hemp,  cotton, 
niuit-mclons,  water-melons,  a  fmall  cucumber,  bsftard 
faftVori,  and  fevc;.il  others.  Near  Aleppo  tobacco  is 
planted  in  the  gardens  ;  but  in  the  villages,  at  about  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  diil^ance,  a  large  quantity  is  planted  in 
the  fields,  and  all  the  hills  from  Shogre  to  Latachia  pro- 
duce furh  plenty  of  it,  that  this  vegetable  makes  no  in- 
confiderable  branch  of  trade,  particularly  with  Egypt. 

The  harvcft  be2;ins  v/ith  cutting  the  barley  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  both  that  and  the  wheat  are  ge- 
nerally got  in  by  the  twentieth  of  the  lame  month.  As 
foon  as  it  is  cut  dov/n,  or  plucked  up,  (which  is  the  more 
ufual.  method),  it  is  carried  to  a  neighbouring  fpot  cf 
hard  even  ground,  where  it  is  feparatcd  from  the  hulk 
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by  a  machine  like  a  fledge,  that  runs  upon  two  or  three 
rollers,  drawn  by  horfes,  oxen,  or  afles.'  In  thefe  rollers 
are  fixed  low  iron  wheels,  notched  like  the  teeth  of  a 
law,  which  being  pretty  ftiarp,  at  once  cut  the  ftraw  and 
feparate  the  gram.  Their  granaries  are  fubtcrraneous 
caverns,  entered  by  a  fmall  hole  like  1  well,  frequently  in 
the  high  way  ;  and  as  they  are  commonly  left  open  wh-Ti  • 
empty,  they  render  riding  in  the  night  not  a  little  dan- 
gerous near  the  villages. 

The  olives  produced  about  Aleppo  are  little  more  than 
fufticient  to  ferve  the  inhabitants  for  pickling  ;  but  at 
Edlib,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  fouth-wcft,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  there  are  large  plantations,  which 
afford  abundance  of  oil,  with  which,  ar.d  the  afhes  brought 
by  the  Arabs  from  the  Defart,  a  confiderable  quantity  cf 
fope  is  annually  made.  The  vineyards  rou:;d  Aleppo 
produce  pretty  good  grapes;  but  the  wine  made  by  the 
Chr:ftians  and  Jews  is  prefTed  from  grapes  brought  from 
lomc  diftance.  Their  white  wines  arc  palatable,  hut  thin 
and  poor,  end  feldom  keep  found  above  a  year.  The  red 
wine  is  deep-coloured,  ftrong,  and  heady,  but  v/ithout  any 
flavour;  and,  inftead  of  producing  mirth,  ;.r.d  elevating 
the  (pirits,  bring  on  fleep  or  ftupidity. 

From  raifins,  ufually  mixed  with  a  few  anifeeds,  they 
draw  a  ftrong  fpiric,  which  they  crll  arrack,  of  which 
the  Chriftians  and  Jews  drink  prerty  freely. 

Among  the  fruits  of  this  cour.try  there  are  only  two 
or  three  forts  of  apples,  and  thofe  very  inuiiTcrent.  They 
have  apricots,  peaches,  indifferent  good  pears,  quinces, 
pomegranates  of  three  forts,  black  and  white  mulberries, 
oranges,  and  lemons  ;  figs  of  four  forts,  vi'alnuts,  hazle 
nuts,  piftachio  nu..s,  &c.  All  thefe  trees  are  ftandards, 
planted  promifcuoufly  and  but  little  improved  by  culture. 
There  are  a!fo  feveral  kinds  of  foreft  trees,  as  the  white 
poplar,  the  plane,  the  hornbeam,  the  afh,  the  turpen- 
tine-tree, a  few  oaks,  the  tamarilk,  and  many  others  : 
there  are  likewife  a  great  variety  of  garden  plants  and 
flowers. 

As  to  the  beafts  of  Syria,  there  are  a  few  black  cattle, 
which  are  chiefly  ufed  for  the  plough  and  in  drawing 
water  for  the  gardens.  Moft  of  thofe  employed  for  that 
purpofe  are  very  large,  with  remarkable  long  legs  and 
great  bellies.  In  fome  parts  of  Syria  are  abundance  of 
buffaloes  ;  but  near  Aleppo  there  are  very  few,  and  thofe 
chiefly  kept  for  their  milk. 

They  have  two  forts  of  fheep,  the  one  refembling  the 
larger  kinds  in  Britain,  only  their  tails  are  rather  bigger 
and  thicker  ;  the  others  are  the  moft  numerous,  and  have 
tails  that  are  very  broad  and  of  an  extraordinary  fize, 
term.inating  in  a  fmall  appendage  that  turns  back,  and  is 
of  a  fubftance  between  fat  and  marrow  ;  it  is  not  eaten 
feparately,  but  mixed  with  lean  meat  in  many  of  their 
difhes,  and  is  alfo  often  ufed  inftead  of  butter.  Thefe 
tails  ufually  weigh  upwards  of  fifteen  pounds  ;  but  thofe 
which  belong  to  fheep  of  the  largeft  breed,  and  that  have 
been  fattened,  fometimes  weigh  fifty  pounds.  Thofe  in 
Aleppo  being  kept  up  in  yards,  are  in  no  danger  of  in- 
juring their  tails  ;  but  in  other  places,  where  thefe  (heep 
feed  in  the  fields,  the  fhepherds  are  obliged  to  fix  a  piece 
of  thin  board  to  the  under  part  of  the  tail  to  preven:  its 
being  torn  by  the  bufhes,  thiltles,  and  rocks,  it  not  being 
covered  underneath  like  the  upper  part  with  thick  wool ; 
fome  have  alfo  wheels  to  facilitate  the  dragging  of  this 
bonrd  after  them,  whence  they  have  been  reprefcnted  by 
travellers  as  having  carts  to  carry  their  tails. 

They  have  two  kinds  of  goats,  one  that  refembles  thofe' 
in  Britain,  and  the  other  remarkable  for  the  le;  ^th  of 
their  ears.  Thefe  are  only  a  little  larger  than  ours,  and 
yet  their  ears  are  frequently  a  foot  long,  and  broad  in 
proportion  :  they  are  chiefly  kept  for  their  milk,  which  is 
fweet  and  well  tafted.  In  the  beginning  of  April  they  are 
brought  to  Aleppo,  and  great  numbers  are  driven  through 
the  ftieets  every  morning,  and  their  milk  fold  as  they  pafs 
till  September. 

SyuJ.  abounds  with  two  forts  of  antelopes,  of  which 
that  of  the  mountains  is  the  moft  beautilul.  Its  back  and 
neck  are  of  a  dark  brov.'n,  and  the  antslope  of  the  plain 
is  neither  (o  fv  ift,  nor  fo  well  made  ;  yet  both  forts  are  I'o 
extremely  fleet,  that  the  grey-hounds,  though  very  good 
ones  can  feldom  come  up  with  them,  witiiout  the  allitt- 
ance  of  a  falcon,  unlefs  in  foft  deep  ground. 

There 
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There  aic  plenty  of  hares,  but  none  of  the  natives, 
e.\ccpt  the  Arabs,  aie  fond  of  ihem.  The  method  ol 
dnliiiiiT  them  is  very  extraordinary.  They  dig  a  hole  in 
the  earth,  which  they  fill  with  ligh-t  brulhwood,  and  fet 
it  on  fire  ;  when  thoroughly  lighted,  the  hare,  with  the 
fkiii  and  entrails,  juft  as  k  w'as  taken^  is  throv/n  into  it, 
and  after  the  flame  has  ceafed,  they  covet  up  tte  hole  with 
the  loofe  earth  taken  out  of  h,  which,  at  flrlt  had  been  laid 
n.und  the  edge  to  grow  hot.  Thus  it  is  lett  till  they 
imagine  it  is  fufficiently  roafted  ;  when  taking  it  out, 
they" throw  a  handful  of  fait  over  it,  and  eat  it  without 
any  other  dreffiiig. 

Of  the  hearts  of  burthen  here  are  three  forts  of  camels, 
thefc  arc  the  Turcoman  camel,  the  Arab  camel,  and  the 
dromedary. 

The  Turcoman  camel  is  much  larger,  flronger,  more 
hairy,  and  of  a  darker  colour  than  any  of  the  others. 
Their  common  load  is  eight  hundred  pounds;  but  they 
fomctimcs  carry  much  more.  Thefe  cannot  bear  heat, 
and  therefore  they  are  never  worked  iu  the  months  of  June, 
Juiy,  and  Auguft. 

The  Arab  camel  is  much  fmaller,  lets  hairy,  of  a 
li -htcr  colour,  and  feldom  carries  more  than  llx  hundred 
pounds  weight ;  but  can  bear  heat  and  thirft  much  better 
than  the  Turcoman.  There  is  no  ueed  of  thefe  camels 
being  fed  with  barley  flour,  or  chopped  ftraw ;  for  the 
very^thiflles  and  other  plants,  which  grow  in  the  defart, 
are  aimofl  all  tlic  food  they  require.  Dr.  Rufl'el  fays, 
that  he  remembers  an  inftance,  where,  in  a  caravan  from 
Bafibra,  the  camels,  which  were  of  this  fort,  travelled 
vithout  water  for  fifteen  days;  but  the  quantity  they 
drank,  a.'-  fuon  as  they  came  at  it,  proved  fatal  to  many  of 
them. 

The  dromedary  appears  to  be  only  a  high  breed  of  the 
Arab  camel,  from  which  they  ate  only  diftinguiftied  by 
their  being  of  a  lighter  and  handfomer  make,  and  inrtead 
of  the  folcmn  walk  to  v/bich  the  others  are  accuftomed, 
tiiey  pace,  an-d  an:  generally  faid  to  go  as  far  in  one  day  as 
the  others  in  thiec. 

The  other  hearts  of  burthen  are  horfes,  which  are  here 
•well  broke,  and  taught  to  fet  of}'  in  full  (peed,  and  fud- 
dcnly  Co  flop.  There  are  two  forts  of  aifes,  one  very 
large  with  remarkable  long  ears,  and  the  other  finall,  and 
rL-fcn.bling  thofe  in  England  ;  there  are  likcwife  fame 
mules. 

Among  the  rocky  hills,  and  in  the  mountains,  are  hyae- 
nas. Some  authors  have  pretended,  that  this  animal  will 
imitate  the  human  voice,  and  even  learn  the  names  of  the 
lliephcids,  in  order  to  call  them  out  and  devour  them; 
put  this  is  lar  from  being  true,  for  they  are  fonder  of  the 
f?ocks  than  of  the  (hephcrds,  and  never  attack  men  but 
in  their  own  defence,  or  through  exccfs  of  hunger  ;  yet 
thev  will  rob  the  graves  whenever  they  can  come  at 
them. 

Foxes  and  wolves  are  found  in  the  plains,  but  they  are 
fiiinller  than  thofe  in  Europe,  and  thejackalls  are  fo  nume- 
rous, that  every  evening  they  pafs  in  full  cry,  like  a  pack 
of  hounds,  through  the  gardens  of  Aleppo,  and  not  only 
;:ive  gieat  diflurbancc  by  their  noife,  but  make  free  with 
ilie  poultry. 

The  country  affords  the  turky,  goofe,  and  duck,  the 
djii;;hill  cock  and  hen,  the  Bagdat  fowl,  which  is  of  a 
hirgc  breed,  the  rumkiii,  or  cock  and  hen  viithout  rumps. 
Among  the  game  arc  wild  geefe,  plenty  of  v.'ild  ducks  and 
m:'.!lards,  fevcral  kinds  of  widgeon,  fpocm-bills,  and  various 
foitsofteal,  water-liens,  and  water-rails.  In  autumn  the 
bccca-fr'oG  and  wit-walls  are  both  in  fealbn,  and  the  former 
are  cflecmed  great  delicacies.  Here  arc  alfo  the  buftard  of 
two  kinds ;  the  red  leg'^ed  partridge,  the  frankoliii,  the 
flifii  of  wliich  is  delicious;  the  coinmoa  flcy-laik,  the 
w<io''-l.irk,  the  crefled  lark,  and  feveral  others,  particularly 
fcve'al  fpccies  of  pigeons,  among  wliich  i.*  the  carrier  for- 
(TCrly  uled  by  the  Kiiropcans,,  tor  conveying  cxpeditioufly 
the  news  of  a  fliip's  arrival  at  Scanderoon  :  but  this  has 
hcfi)  difufed  for  many  years. 

'i  he  pigeon  ctnplo)cd  un  thefe  occafions  was  one  that 
hpd,  you  11";  at  Aleppo,  Dr.  Ruffel  enquiring  into  the 
ircihod  (if  irainiiiiv  ihein  was  informed  they  were  fent  to 
3e.in  lemon  in  an  open  la^jc,  and  as  fooii  as  let  go,  would 
fly  bark  to  Aleppo,  but  ythcrs  f.iid,  they  were  brought 
ro  thi..    by  lolling  tin.ni   return  frwn  fhorter  diflaace*  on 
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the  Scanderoon  read.  All  agree",  that  if  the  pigeon  had 
been  a  fortnight  at  Scanderoon,  it  was  not  afterwards  ta 
be  trulted  to  fly  back,  left  forgetting  its  young,  it  fliould 
not  be  fo  eacer  to  get  home.  A  fmall  piece  of  paper,  with 
the  fhip's  name,  tlie  day  of  its  arrival,  and  the  moft  mate- 
terial  circumflances,  contained  in  a  narrow  coinpafs,  was 
fixed  under  the  wing,  to  prevejit  its  being  deftroycd  by  wet. 
They  alfo  bathed  the  pigeon's  feet  in  vinegar,  in  order  ti> 
keep  them  cool,,  that  it  might  not  fettle  to  wafh  itfelf, 
which  would  deftroy  the  paper.  An  Englifh  gentleman, 
who  remembered  this  pradtice,  faid  he  had  known  one  of 
them  arrive  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  tho'  the  difiance  is  no 
lefs  than  feventy  miles. 

Befides  the  birds  ufed  for  food  and  fport,  the  country 
produces  the  black  vulture,  the  cormorant,  the  flork,  a 
few  pelicans,  the  owl,  a  kind  of  jay,  with  feathers  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  blue,  green,  and  brown  ;  two  forts 
of  the  crane,  one  a  fine  bird,  which  the  natives  often  keepr 
tame  in  their  houfes  ;  the  heron,  the  flamingo,  and  the- 
black-cap,  a  kind  of  gull,  of  which  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber in  Aleppo,  during  the  winter,  (o  tame,  that  the  wo- 
men call  them  from  the  houfe-tops,.  throwing  up  pieces  of 
bread,  which  they  catch  in  she  air. 

Among  the  reptiles  are  ferpents  of  various  kinds,  and 
many  of  them  extremely  venomous ;  but  as  they  ally 
fly  from  man,  and  from  the  barren  fields  in  fummer> 
when  alone  they  are  abroad,  there  is  but  little  danger  of 
accidentally  treading  upon  them.  However,  large  white 
fnakes  are  often  found  in  the  houfes  ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  do  any  mifchief.  The  fcorpion  and  fcolo- 
pendra  indeed  often  fling  the  natives  in  their  houfes^ 
which  caufes  great  pain  for  feveral  hours,  but  is  attended 
with  no  other  ill  confequence.  In  the  gardens  are  tree 
frogs,  and  over  the  whole  country  are  various  kinds  of 
lizards. 

Of  the  ufeful  infedls,  there  are  only  filk-worms,  which 
produce  a  confiderable  quantity  of  filk  ;  and  bees,  whicb 
make  excellent  honey.  Among  thofe  which  are  prejudi- 
cial are  the  locuils,  which  fometimes  appear  in  f'ucti  in- 
credible numbers,  as  to  deftroy  all  the  verdure  wherever 
they  pafs  :  but  this  feldom  happens. 


SECT.     XV, 

A  Defcription  of  the  City  of  Aleppo  and  the  veighbour'nig  Coun- 
try ;  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  particularly  of  the  Cufioms  of 
the  Cbrijlims,  with  an  Account  of  the  Marriages  of  the 
Maronites,  and  of  the  Europeans  in  that  City.  The  Manner 
in  zihich  they  fptnd  their  Timcy  and  the  epidemic  Difcafes 
which  prevail  at  Aleppo. 

TH  E  city  of  Aleppo,  the  prefent  metropolis  of  Syria, 
cailed  by  the  Turks  Haleb,  is  fituatcd  fixty  miles' 
from  the  fea,  in  thirty-fix  degrees  twelve  minutes  north 
latitude,  and  in  thirty-feven  degrees  forty  minutes  eaft 
longitude  from  the  meridian  of  London,  and  with  refpedl 
to  its  buildings  is  inferior  to  no  city  in  this  part  of  the 
Turkifh  empire. 

This  city  with  its  fuburbs  is  built  on  eight  fmall  hills, 
none  of  which  is  of  a  confiderable  height,  except  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  upon  which  the  caftle  is  ercdfed. 
This  is  of  a  conic  form,  and  feems  in  a  great  mcal'urc 
artificial,  and  railisd  with  the  earth  thrown  out  et  a  boad 
deep  ditch  with  which  it  is  furr(,uiidcd.  The  city  is  en- 
compaffed  by  a  wall  now  much  decayed,  and  a  broad  ditch, 
in  moft  places  converted  into  gardens.  It  is  about  three 
miles  and  a  half  round  ;  but  including  the  fuburbs,  which 
lie  chiefly  to  the  north-eait,  the  whole  is  about  feven  milct 
in  compafs. 

The  houfes  are  built  of  ftone  ;  but  as  the  ftrccts  are 
generally  narrow,  and  the  houfes  have  no  windows  that 
look  into  them,  except  a  itw  in  the  upper  rooms,  nothing 
is  to  be  feen  but  dead  walls,  which  give  them  a  difagreeable 
appearance.  The  ftreets  are,  however,  well  paved,  and 
kept  remarkably  clean. 

The  mofques  are  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  magnifi- 
cent. Before  them  is  a  fquare  area,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  fountain  for  the  appointed  ablutions  before  pray- 
ers ;  and  behind  fome  of  the  larger  mofques  is  a  fmall 
trarden. 

Thers. 
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There  are  alfo  many  large  caravanferas,  each  confift- 
ing  of  a  fpacious  fquare  court,  on  all  fides  of  which 
are  erected  on  the  ground-floor,  a  number  of  rooms  oc- 
cafionally  ufed  for  flables,  chambers,  or  ware-houfes. 
Above  flairs  is  a  coloiiade  on  each  of  the  four  fides,  to 
which  open  feveral  Imall  rooms,  wherein  the  merchants, 
as  well  natives  as  ftrangers,  tranfadt  moft  of  their  bu- 
finefs. 

In  the  city  are  alfo  a  number  of  public  bagnios,  which 
are  frequented  by  people  of  all  religions,  and  of  all  ranks; 
except  thofe  in  high  Itations,  who  generally  have  them  in 
their  houfes. 

The  bazars,  or  market-places,  are  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  eaft,  long,  narrow,  covered  ftreets,  with  {hops 
on  each  fide,  juft  fufiicient  to  hold  the  tradefman,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  more,  with  all  his  commodities 
about  him,  the  buyer  being  obliged  to  ftand  without. 
A  particular  bazar  is  allotted  for  each  trade,  and  thefe 
and  the  ftreets  are  locked  up  an  hour  and  a  half  after  fun- 
let,  and  many  of  them  earlier.  It  is  remarkable  that  though 
their  doors  are  moftly  cafed  with  iron,  yet  their  locks  are 
of  wood. 

The  natives  in  their  common  buildings  make  ufe  of  a 
white  gritty  ftone,  that  is  every  where  in  plenty  about  the 
city  :  It  is  cahly  cut,  but  grows  hard  by  being  expofed  to 
the  air.  But  in  the  gates,  pillars,  and  pavements  of 
their  nobleft  ftruftures,  they  employ  a  yellow  marble,  ca- 
pable of  a  tolerable  polilh.  This  is  alfo  the  produce  of 
the  country,  and  is  often  intermixed,  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, with  red,  white,  and  coarfe  black  marble,  brought 
from  other  places  :  but  when  they  are  in  want  of  the 
led,  they  give  their  own  yellow  marble  that  colour,  by 
rubbing  it  over  with  oil,  and  then  putting  it  into  a  mo- 
derately hot  oven,  in  which  it  continues  for  feveral 
hours. 

At  about  the  diftance  of  five  miles  are  feveral  fprings 
that  fupply  the  city  with  good  water,  by  means  of  an 
aqueduft,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  em- 
prefs  Helena.  This  water  is  fufficient  for  the  neceflary 
purpofes  of  drinking  and  cookery.  Almoft  every  houfe 
has  alfo  a  well ;  but  that  water  being  brackifh,  is  only 
employed  for  wafliing  their  yards,  and  filling  the  refer- 
voirs  for  the  fupply  of  the  fountains.  Indeed  the  river 
Caic,  the  ancient  Singas,  which  is  no  more  than  fix  or 
eight  yards  broad,  runs  by  the  weftern  part  of  the  city, 
within  a  f^w  yards  of  the  walls  ;  but  it  barely  ferves  to 
water  a  narrow  flip  of  gardens  on  its  banks,  that  extend 
from  about  five  miles  north,  to  about  three  miles  fouth 
of  the  town.  Befides  thefe  gardens,  there  are  a  few 
more  near  Bub  Allah,  a  village  about  two  miles  to  the 
north-weft,  which  are  fupplieJ  by  the  aqueduct.  The 
rifing  grounds  above  the  gardens,  to  which  the  water 
cannot  bc'conveyed,  are  in  fome  places  laid  out  in  vine- 
yards, interfperfed  with  olive,  fig,  and  piftachio  trees,  as 
are  alfo  many  fpots  to  the  eaftward,  where  there  are  no 
gardens.  But  inconfiderable  as  this  river  and  thefe  gardens 
may  appear,  they  contain  almoft  the  only  water,  and  all 
the  trees  to  b;;  met  with  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
round  ;  for  the  villages  have  no  trees,  and  moft  of  them 
are  only  fupplied  v/ith  the  water  the  inhabitants  fave  in 
their  ciflerns. 

The  fuel  ufed  in  the  houfes  of  Aleppo  is  wood  and  char- 
coal ;  but  for  heating  their  bagnios  they  burn  the  dung 
ofanima!s,  the  parings  of  fruit,  and  the  leaves  of  plants, 
all  which  people  are  -employed  to  gather  and  dry  for  that 
purpolc. 

The  ground,  at  leaft  four  or  five  miles  round  Aleppo, 
is  very  ftony  and  uneven,  with  a  number  of  fmall  emi- 
nences, moft  of  which  are  as  high  as  any  part  of  the 
city  ;  and  from  the  weft-fouth-weft  to  the  north-weft  by 
weft,  this  uneven  country  extends  at  leaft  twenty  miles  ; 
but  is,  howe', cr,  interlperied  with  many  fmall  fertile 
plains. 

Plentv  of  lime-ftons  is  f  jund  near  the  city,  that  affords 
good  mortar  for  their  buildings,  which  they  carry  on  with 
great  tafe  and  dexterity  ;  and  at  a  few  hours  diftance  is 
found  the  g\  pfum,  in  final!  quantities,  of  which  plafter 
of  Paris  is  made.  This  is  chiefly  ufed  in  cementing  the 
earthen  pipes,  ufed  in  conveying  water,  and  for  a  few 
other  puipofes  about  their  bcft  buildings. 
2+ 
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At  the  diftance  of  about  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Aleppo  is  a  lar^e  plain  called  the  valley  of  fait,  bounded 
by  low  rocky  hills,  which  form  a  kind  of  natural  bafon, 
that  retains  the  rain  defccnding  from  the  rocks,  together 
with  the  water  that  rifes  from  a  few  fprings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  caufe  the  whole  to  be  overflowed  in  the 
winter.  The  extent  and  uncvennefs  of  the  furface  pre- 
vents this  water  from  being  of  any  great  depth  ;  fo  that  it 
is  foon  evaporated  by  the  fun,  when  it  leaves  a  cake  of 
lalt  in  fome  places  half  an  inch  thick;  and  with  this  the 
whole  enclofed  plain  is  covered.  The  foil  of  this  plain 
is  a  ftifF  clay  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fait.  In  the 
month  ot  April  a  number  of  people  are  employed  in  ga- 
thering this  fait,  which  is  not  only  very  good,  but  fufii- 
cient to  fupply  all  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Aleppo  are 
computed  at  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  five  thoufand, 
of  whom  two  hundred  thoufand  are  Turks,  thirty  thoufand 
are  Chriftians,  and  the  remaining  five  thouAind  Jews.  But 
though  they  are  of  fuch  different  religions,  they  feem  to 
be  nearly  the  fame  people,  nor  are  the  Chriftians  much 
(uperior  to  their  neighbours  in  virtue.  The  greateft  num- 
ber of  them  are  Greeks,  the  moft  numerous  next  to  them 
are  Armenians,  next  to  them  the  Syrians,  and  then  the 
Maronites ;  each  of  whom  have  a  church  in  a  part  of  the 
fuburbs,  where  moft  of  them  refide. 

The  vulgar  language  is  Arabic ;  but  the  Turks  of 
rank  ufe  the  Turkifli  :  moft  of  the  Armenians  can  fpeak 
Armenian  ;  many  of  the  Jews  underftand  Hebrew  ;  but 
tew  Syrians  can  fpeak  Syriac  ;  and  fcarce  one  of  the 
Greeks  underftand  a  word  of  either  ancient  or  modern 
Greek. 

There  are  alfo  a  people  named  Chinganas,  who,  like 
the  Arabs,  wear  a  large  filver  or  gold  ring  through  the 
external  cartilage  of  their  right  noftril.  Thefe  people 
are  efteemed  the  plague  of  Aleppo;  they  refemble  the 
Arabs,  and,  like  fome  tribes  of  them,  live  in  tents  ;  but 
are  not  acknowledged  by  them.  As  they  are  extremely 
poor,  a  few  of  them,  who  are  conftantly  encamped  round 
the  Ikirts  of  the  city,  hire  themfelves  for  labourers,  and 
other  menial  offices  ;  but  the  greateft  number  come  thi- 
ther from  all  parts  in  the  fpring,  to  aflift  in  reaping  the 
corn. 

We  have  already  given  a  fufficient  defcription  of  the 
manners  of  the  Turks  of  this  city,  in  defcribing  thofe  of 
Afia  in  general,  and  ftiall  here  therefore  only  take  a  view 
of  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  Chriftians  who  com- 
pofe  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  city. 

When  the  Chriftian  women  go  abroad,  they  are  as 
clofely  veiled  as  thofe  of  the  Turks  ;  but  they  are  feldom 
allowed  to  go  any  where  but  to  church,  to  their  phyfi- 
cians,  to  the  bagnio,  or  now  and  then  to  vifit  a  relation. 
A  few  women  are  permitted  by  their  huffjands  to  go  two 
or  three  times  a  year  to  their  gardens  ;  but  others,  though 
they  are  not  a  mile  from  their  houfes,  never  faw  a  garden 
in  their  lives. 

The  women  in  general  have  fuch  eafy  labours,  that 
thofe  of  the  moft  delicate  conftitutions  are  feldom  con- 
fined above  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  thofe  of  the  villages 
are  commonly  able  to  go  the  next  day  about  their 
ufual  employments.  Women  of  all  ranks  fuckle  their 
own  children,  and  feldom  wean  them  till  either  the  mo- 
ther is  again  with  child,  or  they  are  three  or  four  years  of  ■' 
age. 

As  to  the  marriages  of  the  Chriftians  they  are  generally 
contradled  when  children,  by  their  parents,  and  as  there 
is  no  material  difference  between  the  nuptial  ceremonies  of 
the  different  fe£ls,  a  defcription  of  thofe  of  the  Maronites 
may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  all  the  reft. 

The  bride  having  been  demanded,  the  bridegroom's 
relations  are  invited  by  the  bride's  father  to  partake  of  an 
entertainment,  in  order  to  fix  the  wedding-day  ;  for  the 
young  folks  themfelves  have  no  vote  in  thefe  affairs,  in 
which  they  are  fo  nearly  concerned.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  appointed,  they  again  go  to  the  bride's  houfe, 
and  after  fupper  is  over,  return  to  that  of  the  bride- 
groom, who  has  not  yet  appeared  ;  for  he  is  obliged  by 
cuftom  to  hide  himfelf,  and  is  not  to  be  found,  till  they 
have  made  a  feemingly  ftridt  fearch  for  him.  He  is 
brought  out  drefled  in  his  worft  clothes,  when  great 
4  B  noife 
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noife  and  rejoicings  are  made  on  their  finding  him,  and 
he  and  the  brideman,  after  being  led  feveral  times  round 
the  court  in  a  noify  proceffion,  are  conduced  into  a  room 
where  their  wedding  clothes  are  laid  out  in  form.  A 
prieft  then  fays  a  long  prayer  over  thein,  and  being  dreff- 
cd,  they  arc;  led  back  into  the  court  with  the  fame  cere- 
mony as  before.  At  midnight,  or  a  few  hours  after,  the 
relations,  accompanied  by  all  of  both  fcxes  who  have 
been  invited  to  the  v/edding,  return  in  procefficn  to  the 
houfe  where  the  bride  lives,  with  mufic  playing  before 
them,  and  each  holding  a  candle.  On  tiieir  coming  to 
the  door,  it  is  ftiut  againft  them,  and  when  they  knock 
and  demand  the  bride,  they  are  refufed  admittance.  Up- 
on this  a  mock  fight  cnfues  ;  but  the  bridegroom's  party 
arc  always  conquerors.  The  women  then  conduct  the 
bride  out  of  her  chamber  covered  all  over  with  a  veil, 
and  fee  is  carried  in  proceffion  to  the  bridegroom's,  ac- 
companied only  by  one  or  two  of  her  fifters,  or  nearefl 
female  relation's,  and  being  featcd  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  among  the  women,  continues  veiled  with  red 
gauze,  and  muft  neither  fpeak  nor  move,  except  rlfing  to 
every  pcrfon  who  comes  into  the  room,  of  which  flie  is 
informed  Iry  one  of  the  women,  who  conftantly  fits  by 
her  ;  for  fhe  mull:  not  open  her  eyes.  Few  retire  to  reff, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  night  is  fpent  in  mirth  by  each 
lex  in  their  feparate  apartments,  there  being  no  want  of 
,  wine,  arrack,  fruit,  and  fweetmeats. 

At  about  nine  the  next  morning,  the  bifhop  or  a  prieft 
comes  to  perform  the  ceremony.  At  his  entrance  all  the 
women  are  veiled,  and  the  bride  ftands  entirely  covered, 
fupporttd  by  two  women.  The  bridegroom  dreiVcd  in  a 
gaudy  robe,  entering  with  the  biftiop,  is  placed  on  the 
bride's  left  hand  with  his  brideman  by  him,  and  a  fhort 
fcr\'ice  being  performed,  the  bifhop  puts  a  crown  hift  on 
the  bridegroom's  head,  and  then  on  the  heads  of  the  bride, 
the  brideman,  and  bridemaid.  Afterwards  joining  the 
hands  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  he  continues  the  fer- 
vice,  and  at  length  puts  a  ring  on  the  bridegroom's  fin- 
ger, and  delivers  another  to  the  bridemaid  to  be  piut  on 
that  of  the  bride.  Near  the  conclulion  of  the  fervice  he 
ties  a  piece  of  tape  or  ribbon  "-ound  the-  bridegroom's 
neck     and  in   the    afternoon  a   jriefl   comes  to  take   it 

off.   ' 

The  ceremony  being  concluded,  the  bridegroom  and  all 
the  men  return  to  their  own  apartment,  where  they  drink 
coffee  and  fit  very  gravely  while  the  bifhop  flays,  which 
is  not  long,  for  dinner  being  immediately  ferved  up  for 
hfm  and  a  few  others,  he  dines  and  takes  his  leave,  on 
which  they  inftantly  refume  their  mirth.  Great  quantities 
of  provifions  being  drcffed,  feveral  tables  are  covered  both 
for  dinner  and  fupper,  and  there  is  generally  plenty  of  ar- 
rack, wine,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 

About  midnight  the  bridegroom  is  led  in  procefSon  to 
the  bride's  chamber,  when  prcfenting  her  a  glafs  of  wine, 
fne  drinks  to  him,  and  he  having  returned  the  compli- 
ment, is  conduiSled  back  with  the  fame  ceremony.  The 
mufic,  during  the  whole  time,  continues  playing,  buf- 
foons and  other  of  their  diverfions  are  going  forwards,  and 
the  houfe  is  ufually  full  of  company  till  the  next  day  in 
the  afternoon,  when  all  take  their  leave,  except  a  few  in- 
timate friends,  who  fup  with  the  bridegroom,  and  about 
midnight  leave  him  heartily  fatigued,  to  retire  to^the  bride's 
chamber. 

All  who  are  invited  to  the  wedding  fend  prcfents,  and 
for  feveral  days  after  the  marriage  is  confumraated,  flow- 
ers are  fent  to  the  bride  by  all  her  female  acquaintance. 
On  that  day  feven-night  the  bride's  relations  come  to  vifit 
her,  and  an  entertainment  is  provided  for  them.  But  it 
is  not  thought  decent  for  a  bride  to  fpeak  to  any  perlbn  for 
at  Icafl  a  month,  except  a  few  words  to  her  hufband,  and 
(his  the  Armenians  are  fo  unreafonable  as  to  extend  to  a 
year.  The  old  women  generally  give  them  a  flridt  charge 
about  this,  and  particularly  enjoin  them  not  to  talk  too 
foon  even  to  the  hufband. 

Few  women  arc  allowed  to  fit  at  table  with  their  huf- 
bands,  but  wait  upon  them  as  fervants,  and  though  they 
have  no  guards  about  their  apartments,  yet  the  people 
of  !jflii)n  aie  never  permitted  to  appear  unveiled  before 
men,  except  they  arc  their  near  rel.uions,  their  fervants, 
priefls,  or  phyficians.    The  Maronitcs  are  the  leafl  ftrid 
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in  this  refpe£t,  for  fovT.e  of  thern  will  appear  before  par- 
ticular flrangers,  and  are  ptrmiited  to  lit  at  table  witb 
their  liufbands.  Their  ro:>finemenr,  however,  proceeds 
lefs  from  jealoufy  of  their  conduit,  than  from  the  feav. 
of  the  bad  confequences  that  might  attend  their  being^ 
fcen  by  a  Turk,  fnould  he  take  a  liking  to  them. 

The  Europeans,  or  Franks,  who  refide  at  Aleppo,  arc- 
chiefly  Englifh  and  French.'  Of  the  former  there  were 
in  the  ye^r  1753  the  conful,  the  chancellor,  the  chap- 
lain, the  phyfician,  ten  merchants,  and  an  officer  who- 
walks  before  the  conful  with  a  flafF  tipped  with  filver;, 
he  is  alio  employed  as  a  nieffenger,  and  takes  care  of 
letters. 

1  he  French  have  a  conful,  and  the  other  officers,  wit!: 
the  druggermen,  or  interpreters,  tnd  double  the  num.bcr 
of  merchants  and  clerks.  The  French  have  likewife  un- 
der their  protection  three  convents  in  the  city,  and  a  col- 
lege of  Jefuits.  The  Dutch  have  a  conful ;  but  no  other 
perfon  of  their  country  relldes  there.  There  are  likewili; 
a  few  Venetian  merchants  and  Italian  Jews.  The  greatcft 
part  of  the  European  merchants  live  in  caravanleras  in 
the  principal  quarter  of  the  ciiy,  in  which  the  ground- 
floor  ferves  for  their  warehoufes,  and  the  upper  flory  is 
fitted  up  for  their  dwellings  by  buildings  between  the 
pillars  of  the  colonadc,  forming  a  long  corridore ;  open- 
ing on  which  are  a  number  of  rooms,  fo  that  they  nearly 
relemble  cloiflers  ;  and  as  thefe  merchants  are  unmarried, 
and  their  communication  with  the  people  of  the  country 
is  almoft  folcly  on  account  of  trade,  their  way  of  life 
nearly  refembles  that  of  the  mcnaflic.  They  formerly 
wore  the  Turkifh  habit,  retaining  only  the  hat  and  wig, 
by  way  of  diflinition  ;  but  of  late  years  mofl  of  them  con- 
tinue in  their  proper  drcfs. 

The  Eur(;peans  have  their  provifions  drefTed  after  their 
own  manner,  and  the  evening  being  the' chief  time  of' 
entertaining  their  friends,  they  eat  more  animal  food  for 
fupper  than  is  cuflomary  in  England.  At  table  thev  com- 
monly drink  a  dry  white  wine  and  red  wine  brought  from 
Provence.  The  Englifh  in  fummer  generally  drink 
before  dinner  and  fupper  a  draught  of  weak  punch,  which 
is  found  fo  very  refrefhing,  that  now  mofl  of  the  other 
Europeans,  feveral  of  the  Eaftern  Chriftians,  and  Ibmc 
Turks,  follow  their  example. 

All  the  Englifh  keep  horfes,  and  three  or  four  times  a 
week  ride  out  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  afternoon.  Oa' 
Saturdays,  and  frequently  on  Wednefdays,  they  dine 
abroad  under  a  tent,  in  fpring,  autumn,  and  during  the 
fine  weather  in  winter.  In  the  month  of  April,  and  part 
of  May,  they  generally  live  at  the  gardens  near  Baballah  ; 
and  in  the  heat  of  fummer  they  dine  at  the  gardens. 
Tlrofe  who  love  hunting  and  hawking  ufually  go  abroad 
twice  a  week  after  the  fccond  rains,  till  the  weather  grows 
too  warm ;  befides,  in  the  evening  they  ufually  take  a' 
walk  on  the  houfe-top.  The  reft  of  the  time  is  fpent 
in  t'le  compting-houfc. 

The  Europeans  at  Aleppo  have  no  rcafon  to  complain 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  Turks.  Their  capitulations  with 
the  Porte  prevent  their  being  fubject  to  the  oppreffions  of 
the  government ;  and  the  balhas  and  people  of  difliiiclioii 
ufually  treating  the  confuls  with  civility  and  refpecSt, 
others  follow  their  example  ;  fo  that  they  live  in  great  fc- 
curity  in  the  city,  and  can  even  travel  abroad  unmolefled 
by  the  Arabs  and  Curds,  where  the  natives  dare  not  ven- 
ture. T'his  is  partly  owing  to  a  fmall  prefent  annually 
fent  to  the  prince  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  civil  treatment 
the  Curds  lomctimes  meet  with  at  Scanderoon ;  and  part-- 
Iv  to  their  travelling  with  no  'more  money  than  is  abfo-- 
lutcly  neceflary  to  "defray  their  expences,  fo  that  they 
would  get  but  little  by  robbing  them.  And,  befides,  an 
infult  of  this  nature  would  be  made  a  pretence  by  the 
Turkifh  government  for  chaflifing  them  feverely. 

Tne  epidemical  dillempcrs  which  prevail  mofl  in  Aleppo 
are  fevers  of  feveral  kinds,  dylentcrics,  quinfies,  rheuRia- 
tifms.  picurifies,  and  peripncumonics ;  to  which  maybe 
added  the  plague:  they  have  alfo  a  cutaneous  difeafc,  by 
fome  Oiought  peculiar  to  this  place,  whence  it  is  called 
the  Aleppo  evil. 
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SECT.     XVI. 

Of  the  Cities  of  Alexandretia,  or  Scanderoon ;  Antlocb,  now 
called  Anthakia  \  Lacdlcea,  notv  called  Latakia ;  with  a 
Defcription  of  the  Cati7C(»r:l>s,  and  other  Antiquities  near  that 
City  :  and  cxlfs  of  the  Cities  of  Jebllce,  antiently  called  Ga- 
bala,  and  of  Arka. 

ALEXANDRETTA,  or  Little  Alexandria,  is  faid 
to  have  been  repaired  and  embellKhed,  if  not  bulk, 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  a  victory  he  obtained  near 
it  over  Darius  ;  and  it  received  its  name  to  diftinguifli  it 
from  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  This  city,  which  "is  now 
called  Scanderoon,  is  iituated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  in  thirty-fix  degrees  thirty-five  mi- 
nutes north  latitude,  and  is  the  fea-port  town  of  Alep- 
po. It  ftands  on  a  marfhy  ground,  in  fo  unhealthy  a 
iituat.on,  that  it  is  now  only  a  confufed  heap  of  wretched 
houles,  moft  of  them  built  of  wood,  and  others  of  boughs 
of  trees  interwoven,  and  plaftered  over  with  clay  ;  and 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks,  who  entertain  all  the 
lailors  and  ordinary  travellers  that  come  thither  ;  while 
the  merchants  and  perfons  of  rank  generally  lod^ie  with 
the  confuls  of  their  own  nation,  where  they  meet  with 
better  accommodations ;  for  thefe  have  handfome  houfes 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  town,  where  the  place  refem- 
bles  a  little  city.  During  the  exceffive  heats,  when 
Scanderoon  is  mod  unhealthful,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
retire  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  particularly  to  Balain, 
which  is  iituated  at  ten  miles  dillance  among  very  high 
mountains,  where  there  is  excellent  water  and  alfo  deli- 
cious fruit. 

Scanderoon  has  an  old  caftle,  defended  by  a  fmall  gar- 
rifon,  under  the  command  of  the  governor.  The  people 
ufed  formerly  to  fend  pigeons  with  letters  to  inform  the 
merchants  of  Aleppo  of  the  arrival  of  any  fhip ;  but 
■we  have  already  obferved,  that  this  cuftom  is  now  laid 
afide. 

About  twenty-two  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Scanderoon 
are  the  remains  of  the  antient  and  celebrated  city  of 
Antioch,  now  called  Anthakia,  once  the  capital  of  Syria  ; 
but  now  a  ruinous  place,  the  channel  where  veflels  ufed 
to  ride  being  choaked  up.  It  is  iituated  on  the  river 
Orontes,  now  called  Affi,  and  has  been  in  the  poflcflion  of 
the  Turks  ever  fmce  the  year  1188.  It  was  formerly 
called  by  the  Greeks  Epidaphne,  from  the  grove  and 
oracle  of  Apollo  adjoining  to  it ;  and  there  the  difciples 
of  our  Lord  were  firlt  called  Chriilians. 

A  little  farther  to  the  iouth  is  Laodicea,  now  called 
Latakia.  This  city  is  fituated  in  thirty-five  degrees  thirty 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  was  originally  built  by 
Seleucus  Nicanor,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Laodicea  in 
honour  of  his  mother.  It  was  aaiiently  a  place  of  great 
magnificence,  bat  was  afrerwafds  reduced  tc  a  low  con- 
dition ;  but  being  rebuilt,  is  now  become  one  of  the  moil 
flourifliing  tovv'ns  on  the  coait. 

Among  the  ruins  of  this  antient  city  are  flill  (landing 
(everal  rows  of  columns  formed  of  porphyry  and  granite, 
v/ith  part  of  an  aqueduft,  the  fame,  perhaps,  which  Jo- 
fephus  fays  was  built  by  Herod ;  this  lafl  is  a  maiTy 
llrufture,  without  arches.  The  principal  monument  of 
the  antient  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  this  city  is  a 
large  triumphal  arch,  fuppcrted  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  architrave  is  adorned  with  trophies,  ftiields, 
battle  axes,  and  other  military  weapons,  while  the  reft  of 
the  entablature  is  extremely  bold  and  noble.  This 
ftrudfure  now  forms  p;lrt  of  a  mofque.  A  furlong  to  the 
v/eftward  of  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  a  beautiful  cothon,  in 
the  form  of  an  amphltheatie,  and  fo  capacious  as  to  be 
able  to  contain  the  whole  Britiih  navy.  Its  moiith,  which 
is  about  forty  i^-zt  wide,  is  defended  by  a  fmall  caftle;  but 
it  is  at  prefeiit  lb  choaked  up  with  fand  and  pebbles,  that 
half  a  dozen  fmall  vciTels  are  all  that  can  be  convcni- 
<yitly  admitted  at  one  time. 

About  two  furlongs  to  the  northward  of  the  city,  near 
the  (hore,  are  the  antient  catacombs,  in  which  are  fevcral 
Itone  cotHns,  fonie  of  \<'hich  have  prefcrvcd  their  covers, 
and  are  adorned  with  beautiful  decorations  of  fhells  and 
foliage  ;  or  the  bufts  of  men  and  women,  fatyrs,  and  the 
heads  of  oxen';    others    are    pannellcd,     and    have  their 


covers  fupported  by  pllailers  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders. 

The  catacombs  in  which  thcfe  cofHns  are  found  arq 
formed  in  the  rocky  ground,  and  confift  of  a  nurpber  of 
fepulchral  vaults,  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  iquarc,  and  upon 
the  front  and  fide-walls  of  each  ilair-cafe  are  curious 
defigns  in  baflb  relievo,  anf'.vcring  to  thofc  of  the  coffins. 
Along  the  fides  of  thele  vaults  are  narrow  cells,  wide 
enough  to  receive  one  of  theie  coflins,  and  long  enough 
for  two  or  three.  One  of  thefe  vaults  is  held  by  the 
Greeks  in  great  veneration.  It  is  called  St.  Teckla,  in 
commemoration  of  fome  a£ls  of  penance  and  mortification 
laid  to  have  been  performed  there  by  the  firft  virgin 
martyr.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a  fpring  fuppofed  to  pm- 
duce  extraordinary  cures  and  miraculous  vifions;  and  here 
they  bring  thofe  afflifted  with  the  jaundice  and  other  dif- 
tempers;  and,  after  feveral  ceremonies,  they  return  with 
a  fteady  faith  in  their  cure.  Here  alio  the  aged  and  de- 
crepid  pretend  to  receive  warnings  of  their  approaching 
death  ;  while  the  young  forefee  a  long  train  of  event.-, 
which,  they  imagine,  are  to  happen  within  the  future 
courfe  of  their  lives. 

Fartiier  to  the  fouth  is  Jebilee,  antiently  called  Gabaia, 
which  ftands  clofe  to  the  fea,  in  a  fruitful  plain.  It  now 
makes  but  an  indifferent  appearance,  though  it  was  once 
a  biftiop's  fee.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  antient  city  are 
many  pillars  of  granite,  with  capitals  of  white  marble 
highly  finiihed  :  but  the  greateft  monument  of  its  antient 
fplendor  is  the  remains  of  a  noble  theatre,  by  the  north 
gate  of  the  city.  The  walls  are  not  above  twenty  feet 
high,  and  part  of  tl.em  have  been  blown  up  by  the  Turks, 
who  have  taken  from  thence  a  great  quantity  of  marble, 
to  adorn  the  mofque  and  bagnio  of  this  city.  All  that 
is  now  ftanding  is  the  femi-circle,  which  is  a  hundred 
yards  in  diameter.  In  this  part  is  a  range  of  feventeen 
round  windows,  juft  above  the  ground,  and  betvveen  thefe 
were  raifed  large  maffive  pillars,  Handing  on  high  pedef^ 
tals  ;  but  thefe  are  broken  to  pieces.  On  the  welt  fide  the 
feats  of  the  fpeftators  remain  entire.  The  outward  wall  is 
three  yards  and  three  quarters  thick,  and  built  with  very 
large  and  firm  ftones. 

Still  farther  to  the  fouth,  near  a  rivulet  called  the  Ser- 
pent Fountain,  are  fevera!  remarkable  antiquities,  parti- 
cularly a  large  bank,  with  the  fides  Hoping,  and  ftairs 
formed  out  of  the  rock  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
This  bank  extends  above  a  furlong,  with  ftairs  running  in 
right  lines  all  along  the  fides.  Beyond  it  is  a  court  fifty 
yards  fquare,  cut  in  the  rock,  the  fides  of  which  rife  about 
three  yards  high,  fupplying  the  place  of  three  walls,  for  it 
lies  open  to  the  northward.  In  the  center  of  the  area  a 
part  of  the  rock  rifes  three  yards  high,  and  is  five  yards 
and  a  half  fquare.  This  ferves  for  a  pedcftal  to  a  kind  of 
throne  eredted  upon  it,  compofed  of  four  large  ftones,  two 
at  the  fides,  one  at  the  back,  and  another  over  the  top,  in 
the  manner  of  a  canopy,  with  a  handfome  cornice  round 
it.  This  ftrufture  is  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  was  per- 
haps an  idol  temple,  and  the  pile  in  the  middle  the  throne 
of  the  idol. 

About  a  mile  farther  to  the  fouthward  are  two  towers, 
under  which  are  feveral  fepulchres  hewn  out  of  th-e  ibiid 
rock. 

About  five  miles  to  the  fouthward  are  other  fepulchres 
covered  with  pointed  cylindrical  buildings,  where  thd 
fituation  of  the  country  has  fomething  in  it  fo  romantic 
and  peculiar  to  itfelf,  that  it  never  fails  to  fill  the  mind 
with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  .melancholy  and  delight. 
The  uncommon  contraft  of  woods  and  fepulchres,  rocks 
and  grottos  ;  the  medley  of  founds  and  echoes  from  the 
beafts,  birds,  cafcades,  and  water-falls  ;  the  diftant  roar- 
ing of  the  fea,  and  the  compofed  folemnity  of  the  place, 
lays  Dr.  Shaw,  naturally  remind  us  of  the  beautiful 
groves  and  retreats  of  the  rural  deities  defcribed  by  the 
poets. 

Oppofite  the  northern  extremity  of  Mount  Libanus  are 
ftill  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  the  antient  Arka,  the  city  of 
the  Arkitcs,  in  a  moft  agreeable  fituation,  having  a  pro- 
fpt<5l  to  the  northward  of  an  extenfive  plain,  dlverfified  by 
a  variety  of  caftles  and  villages,  ponds  and  rivers :  to 
tha  caftwaid  the  fun  is  feen  rifing  over  a  long  and 
diftant  chain  of  mountains,  and  to  the  weftward  fct- 
.  ting  in  the  fea. '   Here  beautiful  Thebaic  columns  and  rich 
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entablatures  atteft  ihe  jintient  fplendor  of  this  city. 
Arka  was  ereded  on  the  Cummit  of  a  mount,  and  by  its 
fituation  muft  have  been  in  a  manner  impregnable.  This 
mount  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  feems  to  be  the  work 
of  art.  In  a  deep  valley  below  the  city  is  a  fwift  flream, 
more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  the  place;  yet  it  was 
thought  moft  proper  to  bring  the  water  from  Mount 
Libanus,  which  was  effe£led  by  an  aqueduct,  whofe 
principal  arch  could  not  be  lefs  than  a  hundred  feet  in 
diameter. 


SECT.     XVII. 

Of  thofe  Cities  of  Syria  in  the  Part  antiently  called  Phoenicia, 
particularly  Tripoly,  Bathec  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  Damaf- 
cus.  Tyre,  and  Sidon. 

T'  HE  antient  Phcenicia,  now  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Syria,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Syria  Proper,  already  defcribed,  on  the  eaft  by  Arabia 
Deferta,  on  the  fouth  by  Paleftine,  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  is  comprehended  partly  under 
the  beglerbeglic  of  Damafcus,  and  partly  under  that  of 
Syria.  Though  this  is  but  a  fmall  territory,  it  has  made 
a  confidcrable  figure  in  hiftory,  on  account  of  the  inge- 
nuity of  its  inhabitants,  to  whom  are  generally  attributed 
the  invention  of  letters,  the  art  of  navigation,  the  mak- 
ing of  glafs  and  many  other  ufeful  difcoverics.  In  na- 
vigation they  particularly  excelled,  and  by  their  commerce 
not  only  became  a  wealthy  people,  but  'eftablifhed  colo- 
nies in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  name  of  Phoenicia  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  though  it  is  in  the  Greek 
verfion,  it  being  always  called  in  the  facred  books,  Ca- 
naan, and  the  inhabitants  Canaanites. 

The  principal  places  in  this  diftrift  are  Tripoly,  Bal- 
bec,  Damafcus,  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Tripoly,  called  Tripolis  of  Syria,  to  diftinguifli  it 
from  Tripoly  in  Barbary,  received  its  name  from  its  be- 
ing antiently  formed  of  three  cities  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  each  other,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  Aradians, 
or  antient  kingdom  of  Arad,  the  fecond  to  the  Sidoni- 
ans,  and  the  third  to  the  Tyrians,  perhaps  as  a  common 
mart  to  thofe  maritime  powers.  The  prefent  town  of 
Tripoly  is  built  at  thediftance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
other,  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill  facing  thefea,  in  thirty- 
four  degrees  fifteen  minutes  north  latitude,  and  in  thirty-fix 
degrees  fifteen  minutes  eaft  longitude  from  London.  It  is 
i'urrounded  with  walls,  fortified  with  feven  high  ftrcng 
towers,  and  a  caftlc,  all  of  Gothic  architedture ;  but  the 
flreets  are  narrow,  and  the  houfes  low.  The  moft  extra- 
ordinary building  in  the  place  is  an  aqueduft,  with  its 
refervoirs,  feme  of  which  are  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high, 
and  being  placed  at  proper  diftanccs  in  the  tou-n,  fup- 
ply moft  of  the  houfes  to  the  fecond  or  third  ftories  with 
water.  A  fmall  river  alfo  runs  through  the  town,  and 
ferves  to  water  the  gardens,  few  of  which  arc  without  a 
fountain  or  cafcade ;  it  lilcewife  turns  feveral  mills,  and 
over  it  is  a  ftonc  bridge.  Here  is  a  large  and  handfome 
mofque,  which  was  formerly  a  Chriftian  church  :  the 
Chriftians  have  fome  monafteries  and  neat  chapels,  among 
which  is  that  of  the  capuchins,  who  are  chaplains  to  the 
French,  and  the  jcfuits  have  likewife  a  handfome  college. 
In  the  fca  oppofite  the  town  is  a  fand  bank,  which  en- 
crealcs  fo  much,  that  it  is  thought  it  will  in  time  choke 
up  the  harbour,  which  is  two  miles  weft  of  the  town, 
and  formed  by  a  round  piece  of  land  united  to  the  con- 
tinent by  an  ifthmus.  On  each  fide  is  a  bulwark,  in 
which  arc  an  hundred  janizaries,  and  fome  great  guns  to 
defend  the  entrance. 

The  city  contains  about  eight  thoufand  houfes,  and 
near  fixty  thoufand  inhabitants,  confifling  of  'I'urks, 
Chrifiians,  and  Jews.  The  baflia,  who  relidcs  in  the  ca- 
flle,  where  there  is  a  garrifon  of  two  hundred  janizaries, 
governs  the  adjacent  territory,  in  which  there  is  plenty 
of  fruit,  and  a  great  number  of  mulberry-trees,  which 
enable  the  inhabitants  to  tarry  on  a  filk  maimfadture,  from 
whicli  ihey  draw  confidcrable  profit. 

We  ftiall  now  proceed  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  view  the 
remains  of    antient  magnificence,  vifible  in  the  ruins  of 


Balbec  ;  which,  like  thofe  of  Palmyra  already  defcribed, 
both  aftonifti  and  humble  the  fpedator,  and  (hew,  that, 
with  refpect  to  architecture,  we  are  far  from  rivalling  the 
antient!^. 

In  defcribing  the  ruins  of  Balbec,  we  Ihall  follow  the 
ingenious  and  learned  Air.  Wood.  The  valley  of  Bocat, 
in  which  Balbec  is  fituated,  that  author  obferves,  miglic 
be  rendered  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  beautiful  fpots  iri 
Syria,  it  being  more  fertile  than  the  celebrated  vale  of 
Damafcus,  and  better  watered  than  the  rich  plains  of  Ra- 
ma and  Efdraelon.  It  at  prefent  produces  corn  and  fome 
good  grapes ;  but  though  ftiade  is  an  ellential  article  of 
oriental  luxury,  there  are  few  plantations  of  trees. 

This  valley  extends  in  length  from  Balbec  alnioft  to 
the  fea,  and  its  breadth  from  Libanus  to  Anti-Libanus 
appears  in  few  places  lefs  than  fix  miles,  or  more  than 
twelve.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Litane  and  Bar- 
douTii ;  the  firft  rifes  from  Anti-Libanus,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Balbec,  and  is  greatly  increafed  by  a  fine  fpring 
clofe  by  the  city  walls.  Ihe  Bardouni  rifes  from  the  foot 
of  Libanus,  and  joins  the  Litane  in  the  plain.  Thele 
ftreams,  which  are  encreafed  by  feveral  conftant  rills 
from  the  melting  fnow  of  Libanus,  might  be  improved 
to  all  the  purpofes  either  of  agriculture  or  pleafure.  Thcfe 
rivers  being  joined,  form  the  Cafimiah,  under  which  name- 
they  enter  the  fea  near  Tyre. 

Balbec  is  agreeably  fituated  upon  a  rifing  ground  near 
the  north-eaft  extremity  of  this  plain,  between  Tripoly 
of  Syria  and  Damafcus,  in  thirty-five  degrees  twenty-five 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt 
of  its  being  the  Heliopolis  of  Ccelofyria,  fometimes  called 
the  Heliopolis  of  Phoenicia.  It  now  contains  about  five 
thoufand  inhabitants,  a  few  of  which  are  Greek  and  .Maro- 
nite  Chriftians,  and  fome  Jews  ;  but  the  people  are  poor, 
and  without  trade  and  manufaflures. 

When  we  compare  the  ruins  of  Balbec,  fays  the  above 
author,  with  thofe  of  many  ancient  cities  we  have  vifited  in 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Afia,  we  cannot  help  thinking  them 
the  remains  of  the  boldeft  plan  that  appears  to  have  been 
ever  attempted  in  architeflure. 

The  traveller,  on  taking  a  view  of  this  city  from  the 
fouth,  fees  the  prefent  town  encompafled  with  its  wall, 
and  at  the  eaft  end  the  moft  confidcrable  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Heliopolis,  particularly  the  remains  of  its  magnifi- 
cent  temple.  The  portico  which  formed  the  grand  front 
of  that  ftrudlure  is  fo  noble,  that  no  ornaments  feem  want- 
ing to  render  it  complete;  but  it  is  disfigured  by  two 
Turkifh  towers  crctSled  on  its  ruins.  Behind  it  an  hexa- 
gonal court,  into  which  the  portico  leads,  is  adorned 
with  the  moft  magnificent  buildings  now  in  ruins;  but 
enough  ftill  remains  to  give  an  idea  of  their  antient  gran- 
deur. The  walls  are  adorned  with  pilafters  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order  with  niches  for  ftatues  ;  the  doors  arc  fine- 
ly ornamcntcJ,  and  the  entablature,  which  furrounds  the 
building  above  the  pilafters,  is  richly  adorned  with  fef- 
toons ;  but  the  colonade,  which  furrounded  thefe  edifices, 
has  fcarcc  any  thing  remaining  but  the  pedeftals,  and 
the  whole  court  is  covered  with  broken  columns,  capi- 
tals, and  other  parts  of  the  buildings. 

This  opens  into  a  quadrangular  court,  in  which  are 
alfo  the  remains  of  magnificent  buildings,  much  in  the 
fame  tafte.  The  portico  v/as  crowned  with  an  Attic 
courfe,  which  was  carried  through  the  two  courts,  anJ 
fcems  to  have  been  adorned  with  ftatues. 

On  pafling  through  the  portico  and  the  two  courts,  the 
traveller  comes  to  the  great  temple.  Little  more  of  this 
ftru£lure  remains  than  nine  lofty  CQlumns,  which  fi:p- 
port  their  entablature.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the 
ftiafts  of  thefe  columns  confift  of  three  pieces,  exactly 
joined  without  cement,  which  is  ufcd  in  no  part  of  thefe 
buildings;  they  being  only  ftrengthened  with  iron  pins, 
received  into  a  focket  cvit  in  each  ftone.  Moft  of  the 
bales  have  two  fuch  fockets,  one  fquare  and  the  other  cir- 
cular, correfponding  to  two  others  of  the  fame  fliapc  and 
dimenfions  in  the  under  pait  of  the  Ihaft.  On  meafuring 
fome  of  the  largeft  of  thofe  that  were  circular  it  was  found, 
that  the  iron  pin  which  they  received  muft  have  been  a 
foot  long,  and  above  a  toot  in  diameter ;  and  by  the 
fockets  in  all  the  fallen  fragments  of  this  temple,  it  ap- 
pears, that  each  ftone  was  faftened  in  the  fame  manner. 
,  How  greatly  this  contributed  to  the  ftrength  of  the  build- 
ing. 
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ing  is  feen  in  another  temple,  which  is  more  entire,  where 
a  column  has  fallen  againft  the  wail  with  fuch  violence, 
as  to  beat  in  the  ftone  it  fell  againft,  and  break  part  of 
the  fhaft,  while  the  joinin^^s  in  the  fame  {haft  have  not 
been  in  the  leaft  opened  by  the  fliock. 

The  moft  entire  temple  is  placed  irregularly  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  former,  and  is  erc£ted  upon  a  much  lower 
horizontal  plan.  It  has  ftill  a  periftyle  of  eight  columns 
in  front,  and  fifteen  in  flank,  which  continue  to  fupport 
their  entablature,  though  the  Turks  have  made  fevera! 
attempts  to  deftroy  them,  in  order  to  get  the  iron  ufed  in 
ftrengthening  this  noble  building.  The  arch  of  the  por- 
tico is  divided  into  compartments  bv  the  richeft  carved 
work  and  mouldings  cut  in  the  folid  llone.  Thefe  com- 
partments are  in  an  alternate  fuccefTion  of  one  hexagon, 
and  four  rhombs  enclofing  figures  and  heads  in  alto  re- 
lievo. The  rhomboid  pannels  contain  heads  of  gods, 
heroes,  and  emperors  ;  the  hexagons  likewife  contain 
the  head'  of  the  fame  fubjefts,  and  lometimes  entire  figures 
relating  to  the  aiuient  mythology,  as  a  half  length  of  Di- 
ana, Leda  and  the  Swan,  Ganymede  riding  on  the  back 
of  an  eagle,  &c.  On  the  infide  of  the  temple  a  row  of 
fluted  Corinthian  columns  rife  to  the  top  of  the  buildint^, 
and  fupport  a  rich  entablature.  Between  each  column  is 
a  niche  finely  ornamented,  and  above  each  niche  a  taber- 
nacle or  opening  anfwering  to  it,  fupported  by  fmall  co- 
lumns. The  roof  is  fallen  in,  and  many  fhrubs  grow 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  entablature. 

To  the  weft  of  thefe  noble  remains  of  antiquity  is  a 
magnificent  circular  temple.  This  ftrufture  is  on  the 
outl'ide  of  the  Corinthian  order  ;  within  of  both  the 
Corinthian  and  Ionic;  and  the  fhafts  of  all  the  columns 
are  of  one  piece.  The  front  of  this  temple  is  disfigured 
by  Turkifli  houl'es  and  modern  additions  ere£led  againft 
it,  and  on  the  infide,  the  lower,  or  the  Ionic  ftory,  is  con- 
verted into  a  Greek  church,  and  for  that  purpofe  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  Corinthian  ftory  above. 

At  the  fouth-weft  end  of  the  city,  where  a  fmall  part  of 
the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus  is  cnclofcd  by  the  walls,  is  a  An- 
gle Doric  column  of  confiderable  height ;  but  nothing  in 
its  fize,  proportion,  or  workmanfhip  appears  fo  remark- 
able, as  its  having  on  the  top  of  its  capital  a  little  bafon, 
which  has  a  communication  with  a  femicircular  channel 
cut  five  or  fix  inches  deep  down  the  fide  of  the  (haft.  It 
is  faid  that  water  was  formerly  conveyed  down  from  the 
bafon  by  this  channel ;  but  how  the  bafon  itfelf  was  fup- 
plied  is  at  prefent  unknown. 

The  fmall  part  of  the  city  now  inhabited  is  near  the 
circular  temple,  and  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  of  it; 
and  within  this  compafs  are  feveral  mofques  with  their 
oiinorets.  The  city  walls  feem  like  the  confufed  patch- 
work of  different  ages.  The  broken  entablatures,  pieces 
of  capitals,  and  reverfed  Greek  infcriptions,  which  ap- 
pear in  gaing  round  them,  ftiew  that  they  were  repaired 
after  the  decline  of  tafte,  with  fuch  materials  as  lay  neareft 
at  hand. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  walls  of  the  city  is  a  quarry 
of  free-ftone,  from  which  probably  the  immenfe  ftones 
employed  in  the  body  of  the  great  temple  were  taken, 
while  the  more  ornamented  parts  of  thofe  buildings  were 
fupplied  by  u  quarry  of  coarfe  white  marble  at  a  greater 
diftance  to  the  weft  of  the  city.  There  are  ftill  remain- 
in''  in  the  firft  quarry  fome  vaft  ftones  cut  and  ftiaped  for 
ufe.  One  of  thofe  ftones  thus  ftiaped,  but  not  entirely 
detached  from  the  quarry  at  the  bottom,  is  feventy  feet 
long,  fourteen  broad,  and  fourteen  feet  five  inches  deep, 
and  confequently  contains  fourteen  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  cubic  feet,  and,  were  it  Portland  ftone, 
would  weinh  about  two  million  two  hundred  and  feventy 
thoufand  pounds  averdupois,  or  about  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  tons. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  both  Chriftians, 
Jews,  and  Mahometans,  confidently  maintain,  that  both 
Balbec  and  Palmyra  were  built  by  Solomon.  Indeed  the 
ruins  of  both,  fays  our  ingenious  author,  anfvvcr  our 
ideas  of  his  riches  and  power,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
dilcover  his  love  of  pleafure  in  the  former,  and  his  wif- 
dom  in  the  latter.  It  is  probable  that  his  character  as  a 
wife  and  yet  voluptuous  prince,  may  have  given  rife  to 
an  opinion,  which,  with  relped  to  Balbec  at  leaft,  fecms 
to  have  fcarce  any  other  foundation ;  for  no  wl;ere  could 
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an  eaftern  monarch  enjoy  a  more  luxurious  retirement 
than  amidft  the  ftreams  and  fliades  of  Balbec.  The  na- 
tives tell  many  ftories  of  the  manner  in  which  he  fpent 
his  hours  of  dalliance  in  this  retreat :  a  fubjeft  on  which 
the  warm  imagination  of  the  Arabs  is  apt  to  be  too  par- 
ticular. 

It  may  be  more  reafonably  enquired,  whether  the 
Phoenicians  did  not  ere£l  thefe  temples  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  capital ;  for  it  is  pretty  certain  that- 
the  fun  was  worfliipped  here  in  the  fiouriOiing  times  of 
that  people,  when  this  plain  was  probably  a  part  of  their 
territory.  According  to  Macrobius,  the  city  obtained 
both  its  name  and  worftiip  from  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt; 
and  he  obferves,  that  the  ftatue  of  Heliopolitan  Jove  was 
brought  from  thence  to  this  city.  "  This  divinity,  fays 
"  he,  was  both  Jupiter  and  the  Sun,  which  appears  both 
"  by  the  rites  of  the  worfhip,  and  by  the  attributes  of 
"  the  ftatue,  which  is  of  gold,  reprefenting  a  perfoii 
"  without  a  beard,  who  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  whip, 
"  like  a  charioteer,  and  a  thunderbolt  with  ears  of  corn 
"  in  his  left,  all  which  point  out  the  united  powers  of 
"  Jupiter  and  Apollo;  and  the  temple  excels  in  divi- 
"  nation." 

But,  inftead  of  confulting  the  Jewifh  and  Phoenician 
hiftory  for  buildings  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  order, 
it  may  be  thought  more  proper  to  fearch  for  them  during 
the  time  when  this  country  was  in  the  pofleffion  of  the 
Greeks  :  but  we  do  net  find  them  mentioned  from  the 
period  when  it  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  to  that 
when  it  was  fubdued  by  Pompey,  Hence  it  is  reafonablc 
to  conclude,  that  they  were  works  of  a  later  date ;  and 
indeed  John  of  Antioch,  furnamed  IVIalala,  obferves,  that 
Antonius  Pius  eredted  a  temple  to  Jupiter  at  Heliopolis, 
near  Libanus,  in  Phoenicia,  that  was  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  This  is  the  only  hiftorian  who  takes 
notice  of  the  building  of  a  temple  in  this  place. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  Damafcus,  at  prefent  called 
Sham,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  which  the  river  Barrady, 
which  fupplies  that  city  and  its  gardens  with  water, 
pours  down  in  a  ftream  near  twenty  yards  broad  from 
the  mountains,  which  are  cleft  afunder  to  give  it  admif- 
fion  into  the  plain  below.  From  a  precipice  on  thefe 
mountains  the  traveller  has  a  moft  perfeft  view  of  Da- 
mafcus, and  no  profpeft  in  the  world  can  appear  more 
delightful.  It  ftands  in  a  level  plain  of  fuch  extent,  that 
the  mountains  which  encompafs  it  on  the  farther  fide  can 
fcarcely  be  difcerned,  and  is  only  two  miles  diftant  from 
the  place  where  the  river  Barrady  breaks  out  from  be- 
tween the  mountains,  to  which  its  gardens  almoft  ex- 
tend. The  city  is  about  two  miles  in  length  ;  it  is 
thick  fet  with  mofques,  and  the  gardens,  by  which  it  is 
on  all  fides  encompafTed,  are  faid  to  be  no  lets  than  thirty 
miles  in  compafs  :  whence  it  refembles  a  noble  city  feat- 
ed  in  the  midft  of  a  vaft  wood.  Thefe  gardens  are  filled 
with  fruit  trees,  kept  frefli  and  verdant  by  the  waters  of 
the  Barrady  ;  and  from  amidft  the  trees  rife  many  mino- 
rets,  obelifks,  fummer-houfes,  and  turrets. 

A  confiderable  part  of  the  beauty  of  this  profpe£l  arifes 
from  the  river  ;  which,  on  its  ifluing  from  between  the 
clefts  of  the  mountain,  feparates  into  three  ftreams:  the 
middlemoft  and  largeft  runs  through  the  city,  where  it 
fupplies  all  the  cillerns  and  fountains;  while  the  two 
others  encircle  it,  one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the 
left,  difperfinga  multitude  of  little  currents  through  the 
gardens,  where  they  are  improved  into  fountains  and  other 
vv'ater-works,  which  are  peculiarly  charming  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  heat  of  the  climate  renders  a  profufion  of 
water  one  of  the  greateft  luxuries. 

On  a  nearer  approach,  the  garden-walls  appear  of  a 
finoular  ftruclure,  they  being  built  of  bricks  dried  in 
the  fun,  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  and  being  two  yards 
Ion?,  one  broad,  and  half  a  yard  thick.  Two  rows  of 
them  placed  edge-ways,  one  upon  another,  form  in  this 
dry  country  a  durable  wall  cxpeditioufly  built  at  a  fmall 
expence. 

Damafcus  is  fituated  in  thirty-three  degrees  north 
latitude.  The  ftrects,  as  in  other  hot  countries,  are 
narrow,  and  all  the  houfes  built  of  no  better  materials 
than  either  fun-burnt  brick,  or  Fkmifh  wall  coarfely 
daubed  over ;  whence,  upon  any  violent  {h;<wers,  the 
whole  city  is  rendered  by  the  waftiing  of  the  houfes  ar 
^  C  entire 
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entire  qua^miie  ;  yet  the  gates  and  doors  of  thofe  ftruc- 
tures  are  adorned  with  marble,  carved  and  inlaid  with 
great  beauty  and  variety,  and  nothing  can  appear  more 
iurprifiiig  than  to  fee  fuch  a  mixture  of  mud  and  marble, 
meannels  and  grandeur.  On  the  infide  there  is  generally 
a  large  court,  enconipafled  by  fplendid  apartments,  beau- 
tified with  marble  fountains,  and  floored  with  variegated 
marble  in  Mofaic  work.  The  cielings  are,  after  the 
Turkifh  manner,  richly  painted  and  gilt,  and  the  carpets 
and  cufhions  are  extremely  beautiful. 

In  this  city  is  the  church  of  St.  John  Baptift,  which 
the  Turks  have  converted  into  a  mofque.  This  is  a  very 
noble  ftrudture;  the  gates,  which  are  extremely  large, 
are  covered  with  brafs,  and  before  it  is  a  fpacious  court 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  and  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred broad,  paved  all  over.  On  the  three  fides  of  this 
court  is  a  double  cloifter,  fupported  by  two  rows  of  gra- 
nite columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  are  exceeding 
beautiful  and  lofty.  In  this  mofque  the  Turks  pretend  to 
have  the  head  of  St.  John,  and  fome  other  relics  ;  and 
they  here  maintain,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  Chrift 
will  defcend  into  this  mofque,  as  Mahomet  will  into  that 
of  Jerufalem. 

The  caftle  is  a  good  ruftic  building,  three  hundred  and 
forty  paces  in  length,  and  fomewhat  lefs  in  breadth.  In 
)t  is  depofited  a  great  quantity  of  armour  and  arms  taken 
from  the  Chriftians. 

In  this  city  is  a  large  cofFee-houfe,  capable  of  enter- 
tainin"^  four  or  five  hundred  people  under  the  (hade  of 
trees.  It  has  ttvo  quarters  for  the  reception  of  gucfts, 
one  fit  for  the  fummer,  and  the  other  for  the  winter. 
That  defitined  for  the  fummer  is  a  fmall  ifland,  wafhed 
by  a  large  fwift  ftream,  and  fhaded  over  head  with  trees 
and  mats.  Here  a  multitude  of  Turks  refort,  there  being 
nothincr  which  they  behold  with  fuch  delight  as  the  fliade 
of  green  trees  and  water;  to  which,  if  a  beautiful  face 
be  added,  they  fay,  that  all  three  will  banifh  the  moft  ob- 
ftinMc  melancholy. 

They  fhew  here  a  fmall  grotto,  in  which  is  a  Chriflian 
altar,  and  a  Turkifh  oratory,  near  each  other :  this 
grotto,  according  to  their  tradition,  was  the  houfe  where 
Ananias  reftored  St.  Paul  to  his  fight. 

The  Turks  will  not  fuffer  a  Frank  to  ride  on  horfe- 
back  when  he  goes  to  fee  the  gardens  or  other  curiofities 
without  the  city;  but  he  muft  either  walk  on  foot,  or 
ride  upon  an  afs,  there  being  always  afTes  ftanding  ready 
in  the  ftreets  equipt  and  ready  for  mounting.  Th^  rider 
has  no  occafion  for  either  whip  or  fpur,  for  the  mafter  of 
the  afs,  or  his  fervant,  follows  him  wherever  he  goes,  and 
forces  him  along  with  a  goad. 

At  two  or  three  hours  diftance  from  Damafcus  is  a 
hif'h  hill,  which,  according  to  tradition,  is  the  place  on 
which  Cain  and  Abel  offered  facrifice,  and  where  Cain 
flew  his  brother. 

Damafcus  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufadlures  carried  on  there  is  the  making  of 
fword- blades,  knives,  and  other  utenfils  of  iron  and 
fteel  ■  the  water  here  being  cfteemed  excellent  for  tem- 
pering their  metal.  Tlic  making  of  damafks  is  another 
manufadfure  in  which  they  excel.  They  alfo  make  great 
quantities  of  fope.  The  principal  merchandizes  brought 
from  hence,  befides  the  above,  are  rofe-water,  made  of 
the  damafk-rofes,  which  grdW  plentifully  here,  raw  and 
wrought  filks  of  feveral  kinds,  wine,  and  prunes. 

Sidon,  called  by  the  Turks  Sayd,  is  fituated  upon  the 
coaft  to  the  fouthward  of  Tripoly,  in  thirty-three  degrees 
thirty- three  minutes  north  latitude.  ,lt  was  anciently  a 
place  of  great  ftrength,  and  had  a  very'  extenfive  #ide  ; 
but  though  it  is  ftill  populous,  it  has  fallen  from  its  an- 
ticnt  "randeur,  as  the  many  beautiful  columns  found  in 
tiie  gardens  without  the  prefent  walls  fufficiently  prove.  It 
is  ftill  a  place  of  fome  trade,  and  ha*  a  pretty  wall  fre- 
quented harbour.  The  city  is  defended-by  an  old  caftle, 
;uid  near  it  is  an  ancient  unfurniflicd  palace,  where  the 
baflia  rcfidcs. 

About  twenty  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Sidon  ftands  the 
antient  Tyre,  called  by  the  Turks  Sur.  This  city  is 
lltuated  in  ihirty-thiee  degrees  north  latitude,  and  was 
once  famous  for  a  fliell-fifli  which  produced  a  moft  beau- 
riful  purple,  thence  called  the  Tyrian  dye.  This  place 
is  now  nothing  but  a  heap  of  venerable  ruins.     It  has 


tv/o  harbours;  that  on  the  north  fide  is  extremely  good, 
and  the  other  is  choaked  up  by  the  ruins  of  the  .antient 
city.  The  prefent  inhabitants  are  only  a  few  poor  fifh-' 
ermen,  who  live  in  vaults  and  caves.  The  adjacent 
country  is  naturally  fertile,  being  watered  by  a  nu.mber  of 
fprings,  but  is  now  neglected. 


SECT.     XVIII. 
Of  JuDEA,  or  Palestine. 

Its  Situation,  Names,  Extent,  and  Climate.  A  remarkable 
hnis  Fatiius  fcen  there  by  Dr.  Sh.nv.  Of  the  rocks  cf 
'Jiidea,  and  the  natural  Prodi'.Sfions  given  to  Travellers  as 
Petrefaclions  and  facred  Relics.  Of  the.  River  "Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea ;  an  Account  of  the  bituminous  Matter  which 
rifes  in  that  Lake ;  and  cf  an  extraordinary  Kind  of  Pebbles 
found  on  the  Shore.  Several  fuperjlitions  Opinions  refuted. 
The  ancient  Fertility  of  Palejline  proved  e^oen  from  its 
prefent  State;  tvith  an  Account  of  its  Vegetables  and 
Animals. 

PALESTINE  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount 
Libanus,  which  feparates  it  from  that  part  of  Syria 
antiently  called  Phoenicia;  on  the  eaft  by  Mount  Her- 
mon,  wiiich  feparates  it  from  Arabia  Deferta ;  on  the 
fouth  by  Arabia  Petraea  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  country  received  the  name  of  Paleftine 
from  the  Philiftines,  who  dwelled  on  the  fea  coaft  ;  it  was 
called  Judea  from  Judah,  and  is  termed  the  Holy  Land 
from  its  being  the  fpot  where  the  antierrt  prophets  firft  re- 
fided,  where  our  Saviour  himfelf  received  his  birth,  preach- 
ed his  holy  dodlrines,  confirmed  them  by  miracles,  and 
laid  down  his  life  for  mankind.  This  country  is  only 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  generally' 
eighty  in  breadth,  though  in  fome  places  it  is  wider,  and 
in  others  narrower  ;  it  is  fituated  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
climate,  between  thirty-one  and  thirty  three  degrees  thirty 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  the  longeft  day  is  about  four- 
teen hours  and  a  quarter. 

The  climate  of  Paleftine  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
Barbary,  except  in  its  being  hotter.  The  eafterly  winds 
are  ufually  dry,  though  they  are  fometimes  tempeftuous  ; 
and  thofe  which  are  wefterly  are  attended  with  rain. 
Though  the  heat  from  the  fituation  of  the  country  with 
refpeiSt  to  the  equator  might  be  expected  to  be  exceflive, 
yet  Mount  Libanus,  from  its  uncommon  height,  is 
covered  all  the  winter  with  fnow.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw 
obferves,  that  ir»  travelling  by  night  through  the  vallies  ' 
of  Mount  Ephraim,  he  and  his  company  were  attended 
for  above  an  hour  by  an  ignis  fatuus  that  affiimed  a  va- 
riety of  extraordinary  appearances ;  it  was  fometimes  glo- 
bular, then  refembled  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  but  in- 
ftantly  it  would  fpread  itfelf,  and  involve  the  whole  com- 
pany in  its  pale  inoft'enfive  light ;  then  contradting  itfelf, 
it  would  inftantlv  difappear;  but  in  lefs  than  a  minute 
would  again  become  vifible  as  before;  or,  rrioving  from 
one  place  to  another,  would  expand  itfelf,  at  particular 
intervals,  over  two  or  three  acres'  of  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains. It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  preceding  evening  the 
atmoff^cre  had  been  uncommonly  thick  and  hazy,  and 
the  dew  unufually  un<5tuous  and  clammy. 

The  firft  rains,  as  they  are  called,  generally  fall  about 
the  beginning  of  November;  and  the  latter  rains  fome- 
times in  the  middle,  and  fometimes  towards  the  end  of  . 
April.  In  the  country  round  Jerufalem,  if  a  moderate 
quantity  of  fnow  falls  in  the  beginning  of  February,  and 
the  brooks  foon  after  overflow  their  banks,  it  is  thought 
to  promife  a  fruitful  year ;  and  the  inhabitants  make  re- 
joicings upon  this  occafion,  like  the  Egyptians  upon  the 
cutting  of  the  Nile:  but  this  country  is  feldom  refreflied 
with  rain  during  the  fummer  feafon. 

The  fame  learned  author  obferves,  that  in  Judea  he 
faw  the  barley  in  full  eir  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  in  the  middle  it  began  to  turn  yellow  in  the  foutliern 
diftrids.  He  found  it  as  forward  near  Jericho  at  the 
end  oi  March,  as  in  the  plains  of  'Icra  a  fortnight  after  ; 
but  in  either  of  thole  places  there  was  little  wheat  in  the 
ear,  and  the  ftalk  was  fcarcely  above  a  foot  high  in  the 
fields  near  Jerufalem  and  Bethlehem. 
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The  rocks  of  Judea  are  in  many  places  covered  with  a 
foft  chalky  ftibftance,  in  which  is  inclofed  a  great  va- 
riety of  fliells  and  corals.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
mountains  of  Carmel,  and  thofe  of  Jerufalem  and  Beth- 
lehem, are  alfo  covered  with  a  white  chalky  ftratum. 
In  the  former  are  gathered  many  ftones,  which,  being 
in  the  form,  as  it  is  pretended,  of  olives,  melons,  peaches, 
and  other  fruit,  are  impofed  upon  pilgrims  not  only  as 
thofe  fruits  petrefied,  but  as  antidotes  againft  feveral  dil- 
eafes.  Indeed  the  olives,  which  are  the  lapldes  judaici 
of  the  {hops,  have  been  an  approved  medicine  againft 
the  ftone  and  gravel ;  however,  little  can  be  faid  in  fa- 
vour ot  their  peaches  and  melons,  which  are  only  round 
flint  ftones  of  difrercnt  fizes,  beautified  on  the  infide  with 
Jparry  knobs,  that  are  made  to  pafs  for  feeds  and  ker- 
nels. The  waters  of  Jordan  and  Siloam  ;  the  rofes  of 
Jericho  ;  beads  made  of  the  olive  ftones  of  Gcthfemane  ; 
the  chalk-ftone  of  the  grotto  near  Bethlehem,  called 
the  Virgin's  milk  ;  the  little  round  calculi,  called  her 
peafe;  and  other  curiofities  of  the  like  nature,  are  prc- 
I'ciits  which  the  pilgrims  ufually  receive  in  return  for  their 
charity. 

With  rcfpedl  to  the  rivers  of  this  country,  the  Jordan 
is  not  only  the  moft  confiderable,  but,  next  to  the  Nile, 
is  by  far  the  largeft  to  be  found  cither  in  the  Levant 
or  in  Barbary.  Dr.  Shaw  fays,  that  though  he  couid 
not  compute  it  to  be  more  than  thirty  yards  broad,  i:  is 
fo  deep,  that  even  at  the  briiik  he  found  it  to  be  nine 
feet,  if  we  take  this,  fays  he,  during  the  whole  year, 
for  the  mean  depth  of  the  ftream,  which  runs  about  two 
miles  an  hour,  then  Jordan  will  daily  difcharge  into 
the  Dead  Sea  about  fix  millions  ninety  thoufand  tons  of 
water.  So  great  a  quantity  of  water  daily  received, 
without  increafing  the  limits  of  that  fea,  or  'ake,  has! 
made  fome  conjecture,  that  it  is  carried  off  by  fubterra- 1 
neous  cavities,  or  abforbed  by  the  burning  fands  ;  but  ifi 
the  Dead  Sea  is,  according  to  the  general  computation,] 
feventy-tvi'O  miles  I-^ng,  and  eighteen  broad,  by  allowing,! 
according  to  the  obfervation  of  the  great  Mr.  Halley,  fix 
thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  tons  of  vapour  for 
every  fquare  rnile,  there  will  be  daily  drawn  up  in  clouds,! 
to  refrefli  the  earth  with  rain  or  dews,  eight  millions; 
nine  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  tons,  which  is  almoft 
one-third  more  than  it  receives  from  this  river.  With 
refpeft  to  the  bitumen,  for  which  this  lake  has  been 
always  remarkable,  it  is  faid  to  rife  at  certain  times  from 
•he  bottom  in  large  hemifpheres,  which,  on  their  touch- 
ing the  furface  of  the  water,  and  being  adted  upon  by 
the  external  air,  burft  with  a  great  noife  and  fmoke, 
and  difperfe  themfelves  in  a  thoufand  pieces.  This  is 
laid,  however,  only  to  happen  near  the  fhores ;  for  in 
greater  depths  the  irruptions  are  fuppofed  only  to  difcover 
themfelves  by  the  columns  of  fmoke  which  arife  from 
the  lake.  This  bitumen  is  probably  accompanied  on  its 
rifing  with  fulphur,  as  both  are  found  promifcuoufly 
on  the  fhore.  The  latter  exa<Slly  refembles  native  ful- 
phur, and  the  former  i»-brittle,  and  yields  u  fetid  fmell 
upon  friflion,  or  on  its  being  fet  on  fire  ;  it  is  alfo  as 
black  as  jet,  which  it  exadly  refembles  in  its  fhiniiig 
appearance.       ^ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Maundrel  found  on  the  fliore  n black 
fort  of  pebbles,  that  burn  on  being  held  to  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  yielding  a  moft  offenfive  fmell  ;  but  though  they 
lofe  their  weight  in  burning,  they  do  not  decreafe  in  bulk. 
Thefe  ftones  are  common  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  and 
are  capable  of  being  carved  and  polifhed  to  as  great  a  per- 
feiflion  as  marble. 

It  has  been  commonly  reported,  that  all  the  birdt 
that  attempt  to  fly  over  this  lake  drop  down  dead  into 
it,  and  that  neither  filh  nor  any  other  animal  can  live 
within  thefe  deadly  waters  ;  but  this  is  fo  far  from  being 
true,  that  birds  fly  over  the  lake  without  any  vifibie  in- 
jurv,  and  on  the  Ihore  are  the  ftiells  of  fifh  refembling 
thofe  of  oyfters  caft  up  by  the  waves.  The  water  is 
very  limpid,  and  not  only  fii.t,  but  very  bitter  and 
naufeous  ;  and  the  laft  mentioned  reverend  genthman 
being  dcfirous  of  trying  its  ftrength,  went  into  it,  and 
found  that  it  bore  him  up  in  fwimming  with  uncom- 
!T!on  force.  As  to  the  apples  of  Sodom,  mentioned  by 
I'everal  authors,  thefe  are  alfo  a  hclion,  for  nothing  of 
that  kind  is  either  feen  or  mentioned  near  this  lake;  nor 


is  there  any  tree  from  which  fuch  kind  of  fruit  mi:;ht  be 
expected. 

Our  modern  unbelievers  have  dwelt  much  on  the  rocks 
of  Paleftine,  the  barreniiefs  of  the  country,  and  the  di;- 
agreeablenefs  of  the  chmate,  in  order  to  invalidate  th^ 
accounts  given  in  Scripture  of  the  fertility  of  that  land 
of  Promife,  which  is  rtprefeiited  there  as  flowing  with, 
milk  and  honey;  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw,  who  fcems  to 
have  examined  the  country  with  an  uncommon  decree 
ol  accuracy,  and  vi-as  qualified  by  the  foundcft  phiiofo- 
phy  to  make  the  moft  jull  obfervations,  fays,  that  wa.V 
the  Holy  Land  as  well  cultivated  as  in  former  times  it 
would  be  more  fertile  than  the  very  beft  parts  ^f  Syria 
and  Phoenicia,  becaufe  the  foil  is  generally  much  ricliei,. 
and,  every  thing  confidered,  yields  larger  crops.  Thus 
the  cotton  gathered  in  the  plains  of  Zabulon,  EfJraelon, 
and  Ramah,  is  mere  efteemed  than  that  produced  near 
Tripoly  and  Sidon  ;  and  it  is  impolTible  for  pulfe, 
wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  to  exceed  what  is  commonly 
fold  at  Jerufalem.  Therefore,  the  barrennefs,  lays  he, 
of  which  fome  authors  complain,  does  not  proceed  from 
the  natural  u.nfruitfulnefs  of  the  country,  but  from  the 
want  ol  inhabitants,  the  indolence  which  prevails  among 
the  kw  who  poflefs  it,  and  the  perpetual  difcords  and 
depredations  of  the  petty  princes  who  fhare  this  fine 
country. 

Indeed  the  inhabitants  can  have  but  little  inclination 
to  cultivate  the  earth,  "  In  Paleftine,  fays  Mr.  Wood, 
"  we  have  often  feen  the  hifbandman  fowing,  accom- 
"  panied  by  an  ^rmed  friend  to  prevent  his  being  rob- 
"  bed  of  the  feed  ;"  and,  after  all,  whoever  fows  is  un- 
certain whether  he  fhall  ever  reap  the  harveft.  As  the 
parts  about  Jerufalem  in  particular  have  been  defcribed 
as  rocky  and  mountainous,  it  has  thence  been  raflily  con- 
cluded, that  it  is  barren  ;  but  this  is  fo  far  from  being  the 
cafe  at  prefent,  that,  notwithftanding  the  want  there  has 
been  for  many  ages  of  a  proper  culture,  the  plains  and 
vallies,  though  as  fertile  as  ever,  are  almoft  entirely  neg-_ 
lefted,  while  every  little  hill  is  crowded  with  i.ihabitanis. ' 
It  cannot  here  be  urged,  that  the  inhabitants  enjoy  more 
fafety  than  in  the  plains  ;  for  they  have  no  walis  or  any 
fortifications  to  fecure  either  their  villages  or  encamp- 
ments ;  and  as  there  are  few  places  of  difficult  accefs, 
both  lie  equally  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  ;  but 
they  find  fufficient  conveniences  for  themfelves,  and 
much  greater  for  their  cattle,  which  feed  upon  a  richer 
herbage ;  and  both  are  refrefhed  by  fprings  of  excellent 
water. 

Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  with  milk  and  honey,  were ' 
both  the  food  and  the  principal  dainties  of  the  earlv 
ages.  Thefe  were  once  the  produce  of  this  country,  as 
they  might  be  ftill  in  the  greateft  plenty,  only  by  ufing 
proper  care.  The  plenty  of  wine  alone  is  at  prefent 
wanting;  vet,  from  the  goodnefs  of  the' little  ftill  made  at 
Jerufalem  and  Hebron,  we  find  that  thefe  rocks,  barren 
as  they  are  improperly  called,  might  yield  a  much  greater 
quantity,  did  but  the  Turk  and  Arab  encourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine.  The  wild-honey,  once  part  of  the 
food  of  St.  John  Baptift,  fliews  there  was  plenty  of  it  in 
the  defarts  of  Judea ;  and  by  taking  the  hint  from  nature, 
and  enticing  the  bees  into  hives,  the  quantity  might  be 
vaftly  increafed.  As  in  fome  places  the  mountains  abound 
with  rofemary,  thyme,  fag«^  and  fuch  aromatic  plants  as 
arc  chiefly  fought  by  the  bees  ;  fo  others  are  as  well 
ftocked  with  fhrubs,  and  a  delicate  fliort  grafs,  of  both 
which  the  cattle  are  more  fond  than  of  the  plants  common 
to  m^dows  and  fallow  ground.  The  milk  of  the  cattle 
thus  to!  is  not  only  far  richer,  but  their  flefh  is  more  fweet 
and  nourifning. 

Thefe  mountainous  diftrifls  have  been  alfo  valuable 
on  other  accounts  ;  they  feem  to  have  been  formerly  well 
planted  with  oliv*-trees,  one  acre  of  which,  if  properly 
improved,  is  mete  valuable  than  twice  the  extent  of 
arable  ground  ;  and  feveral  parts  of  Paleftine,  no  lefs  than 
Idumea,  which  lies  contiguous  to  it,  are  reprcfented  by 
the  antients  as  abounding  in  date-trees. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  the  plains  between  Jaff.i 
and  Ramah,  and  other  places  in  tlsc  road  to  Jerulalem, 
are  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  beds  of  tulips,  frutilla- 
ries,  and  other  plants  of  the  fame  clafs.  The  bal/am- 
tree,     however,     is    uo    longer    found    in    this   country, 
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and  the  dudaim,  or  mandrakes,  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  equally  wanting.  What  the  Chriftian  inha- 
bitants of  Jcrufalem  take  for  that  fruit  are  the  pods  of 
the  jelathon,  a  leguminous  plant  peculiar  to  corn-fields. 
The  boccora,  or  early-fig,  is  not  ripe  before  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  June  ;  but  no  fooner  does  it  draw  near 
to  perfection,  than  the  kermez,  or  fummer-fig,  fold  by 
the  grocers,  begins  to  be  formed,  and  is  feldom  ripe  be- 
fore Auguft,  when  it  frequently  puts  forth  another  crop, 
iifually  of  a  much  larger  ftape,  and  of  a  darker  colour, 
that  hangs  ripening  on  the  tree  even  after  the  leaves 
are  flied,  and  if  the  winter  proves  mild,  is  gathered  as  a 
delicious  morfel  in  the  fpring  ;  and  as  the  fruit  of  this 
plant  always  precedes  the  leaves,  when  our  Saviour  faw 
t)ne  of  them  in  full  vigour  having  leaves,  he  might,  ac- 
rording  to  the  common  courfe  of  things,  juftly  "  look 
"  for  fruit,  and  haply  find  fome,"  of  the  former  or  latter 
kind. 

Every  part  of  the  country  abounds  with  plenty  of 
game,  as  antelopes,  hares,  and  rabbits  ;  and  of  the 
winged  kind,  woodcocks,  partridges,  teal,  fnipes,  and 
feveral  others,  which  are  all  caught  by  hawking  and  the 
chace.  The  hawks  are  ufually  of  the  nature  and  fize 
of  our  gofs- hawks,  and  fo  ftrong  as  to  bring  down  a 
buftard  and  flop  an  antelope  in  full  career.  Among  the 
uncommon  animals  is  the  daman  Ifrael,  which  fignihes 
ifrael's  lamb  ;  this  is  the  faphan  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is 
common  both  in  Mount  Libanus  and  in  other  places  of 
this  country.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  rabbit,  but  is  of  a 
browner  colour,  with  fmaller  eyes,  and  a  more  ppinled 
head.  The  fore-feet  are  fliort,  and  thofe  behind  very  long 
in  proportion  to  them.  Thefe  animals  ufually  fhelter 
themfelves  in  holes  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  but  fometimes 
burrow  in  the  ground. 


SEC    T.     XIX. 

Of  the  principal  Places  of  Pakjiine^  with  a  particular  De- 
fcrlpiim  of  Jerufalem,  and  of  the  Ceremonies  performed  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  In  that  City  :  wth 
the  mojl  remarkable  Places  in  the  neighbouring  Country  ufually 
vtfited  by  Pilgrims. 

ACRA,  antientJy  called  Accho,  fttuated  in  thirty- 
two  degrees  forty  minutes  north  latitude,  is  one  of 
the  places  from  which  the  Ifraelites  could  not  expel  the 
antient  Canaanites.  In  after  times  it  being  enlarged  by 
Ptolemy  I.  he,  from  his  own  name,  called  it  Ptolemais ; 
but  it  has  fince  refumed  fome  refemblance  of  its  antient 
name.  This  city  was  the  fcene  of  many  obftinate  dif- 
putes  between  the  Croifaders  and  the  Saracens.  In  the 
year  1 191  it  was  taken  by  Richard  I.  king  of  England 
and  Philip  of  France,  and  given  to  the  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem,  who  kept  poffeflion  of  it  an  hundred 
years ;  when  the  Turks,  after  a  long  fiege,  took  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  prevent  fuch  flaugh- 
ter  for  the  future.  Its  fituation  is  as  advantageous  as 
poflible  ;  on  the  north  and  eaft  it  is  encompafled  by  a 
fpacious  fertile  plain,  on  the  weft  it  is  waflied  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  fouth  by  a  large  bay  which 
extends  from  the  city  as  far  as  Mount  Carmel ;  it,  how- 
ever, contains  little  more  than  a  few  cottages,  and  pro- 
digious heaps  of  ruins,  that  only  fcrve  to  fhcw  its  former 
ftrcngth. 

The  remains  of  the  following  ftruftures  diftinguifli 
themfelves  from  the  general  heap  by  evident  marks  of 
magnificence  and  ftrength  :  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  rifes  higher  and  is  more  coiifpicuous  than  the  reft; 
the  church  of  St.  John  ;  the  convent  of  the  knights  hof- 
pitallcrs  ;  the  palace  of  the  grand  mafter  of  that  order, 
and  fome  remains  of  a  large  church,  that  once  belonged 
to  a  convent,  of  which  the  Chriftians  there  tell  the 
following  remarkable  ftory :  the  Turks,  after  a  long 
fiege,  took  the  city  by  ftorm  in  the  year  1291,  when 
the  abbefs  of  the  convent  dreading  left  ftie  and  her 
nuns  ftiould  be  treated,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  al- 
fembled  them,  and  exhorting  them  to  mangle  their 
faces,  as  the  only  means  of  prelerving  their  virginity,  in- 
flantly,  with  an  heroic  courage,  fct  them  the  example, 
which  the  nuns  boldly  followed,  by  cutting  oft"  their 
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nofes,  and  disfiguring  their  faces  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
rendered  them  more  adapted  to  excite  horror  than  luft. 
Hence  the  foldiers  foon  after  breaking  into  the  convent^ 
were  fo  difappointed  at  feeing,  inftead  of  a  number  of 
blooming  beauties,  fuch  difmal  objeiSts,  that  they  cruelly 
put  them  to  the  fword. 

The  city  appears  to  have  been  formerly  encompafled 
by  a  double  wall  defended  with  towers :  and  without  the 
walls  are  ditches,  ramparts,  and  a  kind  of  baftions  faced 
with  ftone. 

To  the  fouth  of  Acra  is  Sebafta,  the  ancient  Samaria, 
the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes  after  their  revolt  from  the 
houfe  of  David  ;  and  it  being  rendered  by  Herod  a  very 
magnificent  city,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Sebafta  in  ho- 
nour of  Auguftus  Caefar.  It  is  feated  on  a  long  mount, 
of  an  oval  figure,  which  rifes  in  a  fruitful  valley,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  range  of  hills,  and  is  now  entirely  con- 
verted into  gardens,  having  no  other  remains  of  its  being 
once  a  famous  city,  but  a  large  fquare  encompafled  with 
columns,  and  the  ruins  of  a  great  church  (aid  to  be 
ercdted  over  the  place  where  John  the  Baptift  was  impri- 
foned  and  beheaded.  In  the  body  of  the  church  is  a  ftair- 
cafe  into  the  dungeon,  where  they  fay  his  blood  was  (hed. 
There  are  here  a  few  poor  families  of  the  Turks,  who  have 
a  great  veneration  for  this  prifon. 

A  little  farther  to  the  fouth  is  Naplofa,  the  ancient  Sy- 
chem,  which  (tands  in  a  narrow  valley  between  mount 
Ebal  on  the  north,  and  Gerizim  on  the  fouth.  The  Sa- 
maritans, whoie  chief  refidence  is  at  Sychem,  have  a 
fmall  temple  upon  mount  Gerizim,  to  which  they  ftill 
repair  at  certain  feafons,  for  religious  worftiip,  and  it  is 
faid  aflemble  once  a  year  to  offer  facrifices  there.  Upon 
one  of  thefe  mountains  God  commanded  the  children  of 
Ifrael  to  fet  up  great  ftones  plaftered  over,  infcribed  with 
the  body  of  the  law,  and  to  ereCl  an  altar  and  offer  facri- 
fices, feafting  and  rejoicing  before  the  Lord,  Deut.  xxvii.  4, 
But  whether  Ebal  or  Gerizim  was  the  place  appointed  for 
this  folemnity,  is  not  eafily  determined  ;  as  the  Hebrew 
Pentateuch,  and  ours  from  it,  aflert,  that  mount  Ebal  was 
appointed  for  that  ufe,  while  the  Samaritan  fays  that  it  is 
Gerizim. 

Mr.  Maundrell,  who  vifited  the  chief  prieft  of  the  Sa- 
maritans, difcourfed  with  him  about  this  and  other  dif- 
,  Acuities,  when  the  chief  prieft  aflcrted,  that  the  Jews, 
out  of  hatred  to  the  Samaritans',  had  altered  the  text, 
putting  Ebal  for  Gerizim,  becaufe  the  Samaritans  wor- 
fliipped  in  the  latter  mountain,  which,  for  that  reafon, 
they  would  not  have  to  be  the  true  place  appointed  by 
God  for  his  worfhip  ;  to  confirm  which  he  alledged,  that 
Ebal  was  the  mount..in  of  curfing  and  naturally  unplea- 
fant,  while  Gerizim  was  pleafant  and  fertile,  and  the 
mountain  of  bleffing  appointed  for  religious  feftivals. 
However,  he  acknowledged  that  none  of  the  great  ftones, 
which  Jofliua  was  directed  to  fet  up,  were  to  be  found  oa 
Gerizim. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  Naplofa  is  Jacob's  well,  mod 
famous  for  our  Saviour's  conference  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  Over  this  well  there  once  ftood  a  large  church 
built  by  St.  Helena, '  of  which  none  but  the  foundation 
now  remains.  The  well  is  at  prefcnt  covered  with  aa 
old  ftone  vault,  into  which  pilgrims  are  let  down  thro' 
a  ftrei^R  hole,  when  removing  a  broad  flat  ftone,  they 
dil'cover  the  mouth  of  the  well,  which  is  dug  in  the 
firm  rock;  it  is  about  three  yards  in  diameter,  and  thirty- 
five  in  depth,  about  five  of  which  are  filled  with  water. 
This,  fays  Mr.  Maundrel,  proves  the  falftiood  of  the 
ftory  told  by  travellers,  that,  it  is  dry  all  the  year  round, 
except  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  day  when  Chrift  fat  up- 
on its  fide,  at  which  time  they  pretend  that  it  bubbles  up 
plenty  of  water, 

Jcrufalem  is  encompafled  with  hills,  fo  that  the  city 
fcems  as  if  fituated  in  an  amphitheatre  ;  but  no  place  af- 
fords a  diftant  view  of  it :  that  from  the  mount  of  Olives, 
which  is  the  beft,  and  perhaps  the  fartheft,  is  fo  near, 
that  when  our  Saviour  was  there.  Dr.  Shaw  obfcrvcs,  he 
might  be  faid  almoft  in  a  literal  fenfe,  to  weep  over  it. 
There  are,  however,  few  remains  either  of  that  city  as 
it  appeared  in  our  Saviour's  time,  or  as  it  was  afterwards 
built  by  Adrian,  its  very  fituation  being  changed  ;  for 
mount  Sion,  the  highcft  part  of  the  ancient  Jcrufalem, 
is  jiow  almoft  entirely  excluded  \  while  the  places  ad- 
joining 
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joining  to  mount  Calvary,  v/here  Chrift  fufFcred  without 
the  gate,  are  at  prefent  almoft  in  the  center. 

This  city,  which  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
is  fituated  in  the  thirty-iirft  degree,  fifty  minutes  of  north 
latitude,  and  in  the  thirty-fixth  degree  of  eaft  longitude 
from  London,  on  a  rocky  mountain,  on  all  fides  of 
which  are  fteep  afcents,  except  towards  the  north ;  and 
is  furrounded  by  a  deep  valley,  which  is  again  encom- 
pafled  with  hills.  The  walls  are  not  ftrong,  nor  have 
any  baftions;  but  towers  are  erected  upon  them,  after  the 
old  method  of  fortification,  and  on  one  fide  only  it  is  de- 
fended by  an  inconfiderable  ditch.  The  city  has  fix  gates  ; 
thefe  are  that  of  Bethlehem,  mount  Sion,  Sterquilina,  or 
the  dunghill  gate,  St.  Stephen's,  Herod's,  and  that  of 
Danriafcus,  befides  the  golden  gate,  which  is  Ihut  up. 

1  he  private  buildings  are  mean,  the  ftreets  are  narrow, 
and  this  ancient  city  but  thinly  inhabited.  The  refort  of 
pilgrims  thither,  and  accommodating  them  with  necefla- 
ries,  feems  the  principal  bufinefs  of  the  inhabitants.  A 
Turkilh  bafha  refides  there  in  order  to  prefervegood  order, 
and  colleiSt  the  grand  feignior's  tribute  from  the  pilgrims 
and  the  priefts  who  live  there,  and  alfo  to  protect  tbem 
from  the  Arabs,  when  they  vifit  the  holy  places  in  the  ad- 
jacent country. 

Na  French  or  European  Chriflian  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  city  till  the  governor  is  informed  of  his  arrival,  and  he 
has  paid  the  duties  required,  nor  are  any  permitted  to  en- 
ter on  horfeback  or  with  arms,  except  they  come  with 
fome  public  minifter  or  conful.  The  Europeans,  whether 
papifts  or  proteftants,  always  go  to  the  Latin  or  Popifh 
convent,  vvhere  they  are  entertained  by  the  guardian  and 
friars  for  their  money,  though  fome  diftinclion  is  made 
between  thofe  who  travel  thither  out  of  devotion,  and 
thofe  who  only  come  out  of  curiofity. 

The  pilgrims  are  indeed  treated  with  peculiar  marks 
of  refpecl.  The  druggerman,  or  interpreter,  with  feme 
others  deputed  by  the  convent,  ufually  meet  the  pilgrims 
without  the  gate  of  the  city,  where  they  pay  the  duties, 
and  bring  them  to  the  cloifler,  where  they  are  handfome- 
ly  entertained,  and  an  apartment  is  afligned  them,  where 
their  feet  are  waflied.  Some  time  after  they  are  conduc- 
ed to  the  chapel,  to  which  the  father  guardian  comes 
with  all  his  monks,  and  having  made  the  pilgrims  fit  on 
a  couch  of  crimfon  velvet,  wafhes  their  feet  in  vefTels  of 
water  mixed  with  rofes,  and  kilL's  them ;  and  after  the 
guardian  has  done,  the  fame  ceremony  is  performed  by 
all  the  monks,  who  in  the  mean  while  fing  hymns  and 
antiiems.  At  the  conclufion  of  this  ceremony,  each  of 
the  pilgrims  receives  a  wax  taper,  and  they  all  make 
a  procefTion  about  the  cloifter,  finging  Te  Deum  for 
bringing  them  in  fafety  to  the  holy  city,  and  this  they 
perform  at  three  altars,  that  is,  the  high  altar,  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  GhofI:;  at  the  altar  of  our  Lord's  laft  fup- 
pcr ;  and  at  the  altar  of  Chrift's  appearing  to  St.  Thomas 
after  his  refurrection. 

One  of  the  principal  places  vifited  by  the  pilgrims,  is 
the  church  of  the  holy  fepulchr,e  upon  mount  Calvary, 
which  is  about  one  hundred  paces  long,  and  fixty  wide. 
In  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  church,  the  foun- 
ders were  obliged  to  reduce  the  top  of  the  mount  to  a 
plain  area,  by  cutting  down  feveral  parts  of  the  rock, 
and  raifing  others ;  but  they  fay  that  care  was  taken  that 
no  parts  of  the  hill  more  immediately  concerneif  in  our 
Saviour's  paflion  fliould  be  altered,  and  therefore  that 
part  of  the  mount,  where  Chrift  was  faftened  to  the  crofs, 
is  left  entire,  and  at  prefent  Itands  fo  high  above  the  com- 
mon floor  of  the  church,  that  there  are  twenty-orie  fteps 
to  go  up  to  the  top;  and  the  holy  fepulchre,  in  which 
our  Lord's  body  was  laid,  which  was  originally  a  cave 
hewed  in  the  rock,  is  now  a  grotto  above  ground,  the 
rock  being  cut  away  from  it. 

This  church,  with  many  others  throughout  Paleftine, 
is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  cmprefs  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Conflantine  the  Great.  At  the  weft  end  of 
it  is  a  fquare  tower  or  fte.-ple,  which  appears  fomewhat 
ruinous  ;  but  the  edifice  in  general  is  kept  in  good  re- 
pair, and  has  a  fumpiuous  appearance.  The  body  of 
the  church  is  round,  and  has  two  circular  galleries  above 
each  other,  lupported  by  large  fquare  pillars,  formerly 
faced  with  white  marble ;  and  here  are  feveral  mofaic 
pictures  in   niches,    reprelcnting  prophets,    apoftles,    and 
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among  the  reft,  Conflantine,  the  firft  Chriftian  empe- 
for,  and  his  mother  Helena.  This  part  of  the  church  is 
covered  with  a  dome  of  a  prodigious  fize,  fupportcd  by 
rafters  of  cedar,  with  an  opening  at  the  top,  through 
which  it  receives  fufficient  light.  Exaflly  underneath 
this  aperture  is  the  holy  fepulchre,  which  rifes  confider- 
ably  above  the  pavement :  and  the  rock  on  the  outfide 
is  hewn  into  the  form  of  a  chapel,  adorned  on  the  out- 
fide with  ten  beautiful  columns  of  white  marble,  adjoin- 
ing to  the  wall,  and  fupporting  a  cornice.  People  are 
obliged  to  ftoop  very  low  in  entering  the  door,  which 
does  not  exceed  a  yard  in  height;  but  within  it  is  about 
eight  feet  fquare,  and  as  much  high,  all  cut  out  of  the 
folid  rock,  and  lined  with  white  marble.  The  tomb  in 
which  they  fay  our  Lord  was  laid  is  raifed  in  the  form 
of  an  altar,  almoft  three  feet  from  the  floor,  extending 
the  whole  length,  and  half  the  breadth  of  this  little 
chapel,  fo  that  there  is  not  room  for  more  than  three 
perfons  to  kneel  without  great  inconvenience.  The 
multitude  of  lamps  here  kept  continually  burning,  ren- 
der the  place  extremely  hot,  the  fmoke  of  which  efcapes 
through  vent-holes  cut  through  the  roof,  over  which  is 
a  fmall  canopy  covered  with  lead,  fupported  by  fix  dou- 
Me  Corinthian  columns. 

The  choir  has  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  our  cathe- 
drals ;  and  is  feparated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by 
a  wall,  which  has  a  door  oppofite  to  that  of  the  holy  fe- 
pulchre; terminating  to  the  eaft  in  a  femicircle,  where 
the  high  altar  ftands,  which  is  richly  gilt,  and  huno- 
round  with  the  pictures  of  feveral  faints,  painted  full- 
faced,  after  th"  manner  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the 
choir  belongs. 

Though  the  church  of  the  fepulchre  is  lefs  than  one 
hundred  paces  in  length,  and  not  more  than  fixty  in 
breadth,  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain  twelve  or  thirteen 
places  confecrated  by  fome  a^Slion  relating  to  our  Savi- 
our's death  and  refurreftion.  As  the  place  where  the  fol- 
diers  derided  him;  where  they  divided  his  garment; 
where  he  was  confined  while  they  dug  the  hole  in  which 
they  ere£led  the  crofs ;  where  he  was  nailed  to  it ;  where 
the  crofs  was  erecSted ;  where  the  foldiers  flood  who 
pierced  his  fide;  where  his  body  was  anointed  in  order  for 
burial;  where  it  was  depofited  in  the  fepulchre;  where 
the  angels  appeared  to  the  women  after  his  refurretftion  ; 
where  Chrift  himfelf  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen  ;  all 
which,  and  many  others,  are  fuppofed  to  be  contained 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  church,  and  are  all  adorn- 
ed with  fo  many  altars. 

Anciently  every  Chriftian  nation  had  a  fmall  fociety  of 
monks,  who  refided  in  the  galleries  about  the  church, 
and  the  little  buildings  annexed  to  it ;  but  the  greateft 
part  of  them  have  forfaken  thefe  apartments  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  rents  impofed  upon  them  by  the 
Turks,  and  none  remain  but  the  Latins,  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, and  Coptics.  Every  fraternity  had  alfo  their 
altars  and  a  fandluary  for  their  feparate  ufe,  from  whence 
other  nations  were  excluded.  The  feveral  fefls  have 
contended  to  have  the  holy  fepulchre  as  their  own  pro- 
perty, and  in  particular  the  Greeks  and  Latins  have  (b 
warmly  difputed  the  privilege  of  faying  mafs  there, 
that  they  have  fometimes  come  to  blows,  and  wounded 
each  other  at  the  very  door  of  the  fepulchre  :  however, 
by  the  interpofition  of  the  French  king,  it  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Latins,  who  have  the  fole  privilege  of 
faying  mafs  in  it,  though  the  Chriftians  of  all  nations 
may  enter  it,  and  perform  their  private  devotions  there. 

i"en  or  twelve  Latins,  with  a  prefidcnt  over  them, 
always  refide  in  the  church,  and  are  daily  employed  in 
trimming  the  lamps  ;  and  every  day  they  alfo  make  a  fo- 
lemn  procefTion,  in  which  they  carry  tapers  and  cruci- 
fixes to  the  feveral  faniTluaries,  finging  at  each  a  little 
hymn,  relating  to  the  fubjcift  of  the  place.  But  in  the 
holy  week  before  Eafter,  when  the  pilgrims  ufually  flock 
to  Jerufalem,  this  is  performed  with  greater  folemnity 
than  at  other  times.  On  the  evening  of  Good-Frid.iy, 
as  foon  as  it  begins  to  grow  dark,  all  the  friars  and  pil- 
grims  afl'emble  in  the  chapel  of  the  Apparition,  a  fmall 
oratory  on  the  north  fide  of  the  holy  grave,  in  order  to 
go  in  procefTion  round  the  church  ;  but  before  this  be- 
gins one  of  the  friars  preaches  a  fermon  in  Italian,  on 
the  darknefs  at  the  crucifixion,  and  he  has  no  fooner 
4  D  begun 
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begun,    then  all  the  candles  are  put  out,    to  give  a  more 
lively  image  of  that  darknefs ;    and   thus  they   continue 
without   lio^ht,    till    the   preacher   having   concluded    hib 
difcourle,    every  perfon  prefent  has  a  large  lighted  taper 
put  into  his  hands,    and  the  crucifixes   and  other   uten- 
fils  are  put  in  order  for  the  procefiion.     Among  the  reft 
is  a  large  crucifix,    which   bears  the  image  of  our  Lord, 
as   big  as  the  life,    fattened   on   with   great   nails.      This 
image',  which  is  well  painted,    and   crowned  with  thorns, 
is  carried  at  the  head  of  the  procefllon,    firft  to  the  pillar 
of  Flagellation,    a  large   piece  of  which  they  prete'nd  to 
have  in  a  little  cell  juft  by  the  chapel  of  the  Apparition. 
They    there  iing  an   hymn,    and  preach   in  Spaniih    on 
the  fcourging  of  our  Lord.      From  hence  they   proceed 
to   the    prifon,    where,    they    fay,    Chrift    was    (ecured, 
while  the  foldiers  prepared  for  his  crucifixion  :    here  alio 
they  fing  an  hymn,  and  a  third  friar  preaches   in  French. 
They  nact  proceed  to  the  altar  of  the  divifion  of  Chrift's 
garments,    where  they  only  fing  an  hymn.     From  thence 
they  go  to  the  chapel  of  Derifion,    where   they  fing  an 
hymn,    and   have  another   lermon  in  French.     From  this 
place  tlicy  goto  Calvary,  leaving  their  fhoes  at  the  foot 
of  the  flairs.      Here  are   two  alcars,    one  where   Chrift 
was    nailed   to    the  crofs,    at   which   they    lay  down    the 
great  crucifix,    and  act   the   part  of  the  Jews   in  nailing 
our  Saviour  to   itj  and   after  the  hymn,    one  of  the  friars 
preaches  another  fermon   upon   the   crucifixion.     At  the 
other  altar  is  a  hole  in  the  rock,    in  which   they   pretend 
the  foot  of  the  crofs  ftood,    and  here  they  fet  up   their 
crofs    with  the  bloody    image  upon    it,    and    leaving  it, 
fing  an   hymn,    afrer  which  the  father-guardian,  feating 
himfelf  before  it  in  a  chair,  preaches  a  paffion   fermon,  in 
Italian.    In  this  manner  Mr.  Maundrell  faw  it  performed. 

About  four  feet  from  the  hole  in  which  they  fix  the 
foot  of  the  crofs,  is  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  faid  to  be  made 
by  the  earthquake,  which  rent  the  rocks  at  the  death  of 
Chrift.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  natural  breach  about 
a  fpan  wide  at  its  upper  part,  and  the  fides  of  it  anfwer 
each  other,  running  in  fuch  intricate  windings  as  feem 
above  the  power  of  art  to  imitate.  The  chafm  is  about 
two  fpans  deep,  after  which  it  clofes ;  but  again  opens 
below,  as  may  be  feen  in  another  chapel  by  the  fide  of 
mount  Calvary,  where  it  runs  down  to  an  unknown 
depth. 

After  this  fermon,  two  friars  reprefenting  Jofcph  of 
Aiimathca  and  Nicodemus,  go  with  a  grave  and  folemn 
air  to  the  crofs,  draw  out  the  nails,  and  take  down 
the  pretended  body,  which  is  fo  contrived  that  the  joints 
are  flexible  as  if  it  was  really  fleih  and  bone,  and  the 
Granger  is  furprifed  to  fee  them  bend  down  the  arms, 
which  were  before  extended,  and  lay  them  upon  the 
body,  which  is  received  in  a  large  winding-flieet,  and 
carried  down  from  mount  Calvary,  while  all  the  com- 
pany attend  it  to  the  ftone  of  undtion,  which,  they  fay, 
is  the  place  where  Chrift  was  anointed  and  prepared  for 
burial  ;  and  here  they  caft  over  the  fidlitious  corpfe  fweet 
powdeis  and  fpices,  and  in  the  mean  while  fing  an  hymn, 
after  which  a  friar  preaches  a  funeral  fermon  in  Arabic. 
The  pretended  body  is  then  carried  away,  and  laid  in  the 
fepulchre,  where  it  is  Ihut  up  till  Eaftcr  Monday. 

There  is  another  ceremony  obferved  in  this  church, 
which  is  too  fingular  to  be  omitted.  This  is  a  pious 
fraud  performed  by  the  Greek  pricfts,  who  pretend  that 
upon  every  Fafter-eve  a  miraculous  flame  defccnds  into 
the  holy  fcpulchrf,  and  kindles  all  the  lamps  and  can- 
dles there.  The  Faftcr  of  the  Greeks  happening  a  week 
after  that  of  the  Latins,  when  Mr.  Maundrell  was  at 
Jerufalem,  he  went  on  the  evening  before  their  Eafter 
Sunday  to  this  church,  which  he  found  crowded  with 
»  diftraiSled  mob,  making  a  hideous  damour,  and  with 
difficulty  prcrting  through  them,  got  into  the  gallery  next 
the  Latin  convent,  where  he  had  a  view  of  all  that  palt. 
The  people  ran  with  all  their  might  round  the  holy  fe- 
pulchre, crying,  "  Iluia,  huia;"  "  this  is  he,  this 
'■'■  is  he."  And  having  at  length,  by  their  running 
round  and  their  vociieraiion,  almolt  turned  their  brains, 
they  ailed  the  moft  antic  tricks  imaginable,  fometimes 
dragging  one  another  along  the  floor,  and  carrying  others 
upon  their  (houlders  round  the  fepulchre:  fometimes 
they  carried  men  with  their  heels  upwards,  with  fuch 
indecency,    as   to  cjcpoli,"   their   nudities;    and   fomctimci 


they    tumbled  round    the   fepulchre,    like  tumblers    on  a- 
ftage  ;  and,    in  fliort,  nothing  can  be   more  rude  and  ex- 
travaL'ant  than  their  behaviour  upon   this  occafion.     T[  his 
frantic    tumult   lafted   from   twelve  to  four  in    the  after- 
noon ;    and  then   the  Greeks  fet  out  in  a  proceflion  round 
the   fepulchre,    followed   by   the    Armenians,    encompafl- 
ing   it  three  times,    dreficd   in   their  embroidered   habits, 
and  carrying  crucifixes,    ftandards,    and   ftreamers.     To- 
wards the  end  of  the  procefiion  a  pigeon  came  fluttering 
into  the  cupola  over  the  fepulchre,    at   which  the   people 
redoubled    their   fhouts    and   clamour.       The   Latins  ob- 
ferved to   the   Englifh  gentlemen,    that  this  bird   was  let 
fly  by  the  Greeks  to  deceive  the  people  into  the  belief 
that  this  was  a  vifible  defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.      After 
the  procefiion    the  fuftVagan  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  and 
the  principal   Armenian   bifhop,    approached   the  door  of 
the  fepulchre,    cut  the  ftring  with  which  it  was  fattened, 
and  breaking  the  feal,  entered  in,    fhutting  the  door  after 
them,    all  the  candles  and  lamps  within  having  been  be- 
fore extinguiihed   in  the  prefencc  of  the  Turks,      As   the 
accompliftiment  of  the   miracle  drew  nearer,    the  excla- 
mations were    redoubled,    and    the    people   prefl'ed    with 
fuch  violence  towards   the  door,    that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  janizaries  who   flood  to  guard   it  to  keep 
them  off"  with  the  fevereft  blows.     This  crowding  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  defire  to  light  their  candles  at  the  holy 
flame,  as  foon  as  it  was  brought  out  of  the  fepulchre. 

The  two  bifliops  had  not  been  above  a  minute  in  the 
fepulchre,  before  a  glimmering  of  the  holy  fire  was  feen 
through  fome  chinks  of  the  door,  at  which  the  mob  be- 
haved with  the  moft  extravagant  kind  of  phrenzy.  Soon 
after  the  two  bifhops  came  out  with  blazing  torches  in 
their  hands,  which  they  held  up  at  the  door,  while  the 
people  thronged  about  them  to  light  their  tapers  at  the 
divine  flame,  though  the  Turks  endeavoured  to  keep 
them  off'  with  their  clubs,  and  laid  on  without  mercy. 
Thofe  who  got  the  fire  inftantly  applied  it  to  their  faces 
and  bofoms,  pretending  that  it  woulJ  not  burn  like  an 
earthly  flame  ;  but  none  of  them  would  try  the  experi- 
ment long  enough  to  make  good  this  pretenfion.  How- 
ever, fuch  numbers  of  tapers  were  prefently  lighted, 
that  the  whole  church  feemed  in  a  blaze,  and  this  illu» 
mination  concluded  the  ceremony. 

The  Latins  take  great  pains  to  expofe  this  ceremony 
as  a  fhameful  impolition  and  fcandal  to  the  Chriftiaa 
religion.  Mr.  Thevenot  obferves,  a  flint  and  fteel  would 
foon  produce  fire  were  there  none  in  the  fepulchre  be- 
fore ;  and,  according  to  him,  the  Turks  have  difcovered 
the  cheat,  and  would  h.ive  juiniflied  them  for  it;  but  the 
patriarch  reprefented,  he  could  not  pay  them  the  money 
required  of  him  if  they  took  from  him  the  profit  of  the 
holy  fire  :  they  are  therefore  fuftered  to  continue  the 
juggle,  and  the  priefts  have  aiSed  the  cheat  fo  long,  that 
they  are  now  in  a  manner  compelled  to  ftand  to  it,  for 
fear  of  endangering  the  apoftacy  of  the  people. 

The  zealous  among  thefe  bigots  fmear  pieces  of  linen 
with  the  melted  wax  which  drops  from  thefe  tapers,  and 
lay  them  up  for  winding-flicets  for  thcmfclves  and  their 
friends,  imagining,  fays  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maundrell,  thai 
nothing  can  be  a  better  fecurity  againft  their  fuft'cring 
by  the  flames  of  hell. 

The  Armenians  have  a  fpacious  convent  on  a  plcafant 
fpot  of 'ground,  which,  with  the  gardens,  covers  all  that 
part  of  Mount  Sion  which  is  at  prefent  within  the  city 
walls  ;    and   they  aflert,    that   their  church   is  built  over 
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the  place  where  St.  Jam  s,  the  brother  of  John,  wa» 
beheaded.  In  this  ftrudlure  are  two  altars  richly  adorned, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  church  ttands  the  pulpit  covered 
with  tortoife-lhell  and  mother  of  pearl,  with  a  beautiful 
cupola  over  it  of  the  fame  fabric;  and,  it  is  faid,  that 
the  tortoife-lhell  and  mother  of  pearl  are  fo  exquifitely 
mingled  and  inlaid,  that  the  workmanftiip  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  the  materials. 

I'he  Armenians  have  a  chapel  in  the  convent  where 
they  lay  the  houl'e  of  Annas  ftood,  and  on  the  infide  they 
fliovv  a  hole  in  the  wall  to  point  out  the  place  where 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  high  prieft  fmote  our  Saviour. 
In  the  court  before  the  chapel  is  an  olive-tree,  to  which, 
they  pretend  that  Chrift  was  chained  by  order  of  Annas, 
tp  prevent  his  efcape.  They  have  alfu  another  fmall 
chapel  on   the  fpot  where  the  houfe  of  Caiaphas  flood, 
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and  under  the  altar  they  pretend  is  the  ftone  that  lay  at 
the  door  of  our  Saviour's  fcpulchre,  which  they  fay  the 
Armenians  ftole  from  the  church  of  the  fepulchre  and 
brought  thither,  though  it  is  two  yards  and  a  quarter 
long,  one  yard  broad,  and  a  yard  thick.  It  is  plaftered 
over ;  only  about  five  or  fix  places  are  left  bare  to  re- 
ceive the  IcifTes  of  the  pilgrims.  In  this  chapel  is  alfo 
(hewn  a  fmall  cell,  faid  to  be  our  Lord's  prifon,  till  the 
morning  when  he  was  carried  before  Pilate. 

Juft  without  Sion-gate  is  the  church  of  the  Csenaculum, 
where  they  (.\y  Chrill  inftituted  his  laft  fupper;  but  this 
being  converted  into  a  mofque,  the  Chriftians  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  it.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  houfe 
in  which  the  Virgin  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  ;  and  at 
fome  diftance  from  it  is  a  plac^  where  they  fay  a  Jew 
arrefted  her  body  as  they  were  conveying  it  to  the 
grave ;  but  the  hand  with  which  he  feized  the  bier  was 
withered. 

At  the  bottom  of  Mount  Sion,  without  the  city,  is 
fliewn  BathQieba's  pool,  where  (he  was  wafhing  herfelf 
when  David  faw  her  from  the  terrace  of  his  palace.  At 
a  fmall  diftance  from  thence  is  the  Potters-Field,  after- 
wards called  The  Field  of  Blood,  but  now  named  Ca?npo 
Saniio :  this  piece  of  ground  is  only  about  thirty  yards 
long  and  fifteen  broad,  one-half  of  which  is  taicen  up 
by  a  fquare  building  eredled  for  a  charnel  houfe.  It  is 
twelve  yards  high,  and  bodies  are  lijt  down  into  it  from 
the  top,  where  five  holes  are  left  open  for  that  purpofe, 
through  which  they  may  be  feen  under  different  degrees 
of  putrefailion.  A  little  below  the  Campo  SarnSfo  is  a 
cave,  conlifting  of  feveral  rooms  one  within  another, 
where  the  difciples  are  faid  to  have  hid  themfelves  when 
they  forfook  their  mafter. 

On  Mount  Olivet  they  fhew  feveral  caves  cut  with 
intricate  windings,  called  the  fepulchres  of  the  prophets, 
and  twelve  arched  vaults,  where  it  is  pretended  the 
apoflles  compiled  their  Creed ;  and  at  the  top  of  the 
Mount  they  (hew  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  afcenfion, 
where  there  was  antiently  a  large  church,  but  all  that 
remains  of  it  is  an  o(Sagonal  cupola  about  eight  yards  in 
diameter,  which  is  faid  to  be  over  the  place  where  our 
Lord  fet  his  laft  footfteps  on  earth  j  and  upon  a  hard 
ftone  under  a  cupola  is  (hewn  the  print  of  one  of  his 
feet.  This  chapel  of  the  Afcenfion  is  in  the  cuftody  of 
the  Turks,  who  ufe  it  for  a  mofque. 

On  another  fide  of  the  mountain  they  (hew  the  place 
where  Chrift  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it,  and  near 
the  bottom  is  a  great  ftone,  upon  which  the  blefted  Vir- 
gin dropt  her  girdle  after  her  all'umption,  in  order  to  con- 
vince St.  Thomas;  and  there  is  itill  to  be  feen  a  fmall 
winding  channel  upon  the  ftone,  which  they  fay  is  the 
imprefTion  of  the  girdle  when  it  fell.  A  little  lower  is 
Ihewn  Gethfemane,  an  even  piece  of  ground  between 
the  foot  of  mount  Olivet  and  the  brook  Cedron.  It 
does  not  exceed  fifty-fcven  yards  fquar-?,  but  is  well 
planted  with  olive-trees,  which  the  people  are  fo  credu- 
lous as  to  believe  are  the  fame  which  grew  there  in  our 
Saviour's  time  ;  and  the  olives,  ftones,  and  oil  produced 
from  ihem  are  purchaftd  at  a  high  price  by  the  Spa- 
niards :  and  yet  Jofephiis  obferves,  that  Titus  cut  down 
all  the  trees  within  a  hundred  furlongs  of  Jerufalem. 

At  the  upper  part  of  this  garden  is  a  flat  ledge,  of  naked 
'rocks,  faid  to  be  the  place  on  which  Peter,  James,  and 
John  fell  aflcep  during  our  Saviour's  agony;  and  by  it 
is  a  cave,  in  which,  it  is  faid,  he  underwent  that  bitter 
part  of  his  paflion.  Near  it  is  a  narrow  piece  of  ground, 
twelve  yards  long  and  one  broad,  faid  to  be  the  path  on 
which  Judas  walked  up  to  Chrift,  and  faying,  "  Hail 
"  jnaftcr,"  kifl'ed  him.  This  narrow  path  is  diftinguifh 
ed  by  a  wall  on  each  fide,  as  a  terra  damriata,  which  was 
done  by  the  Turks,  who,  as  well  as  the  Chriftians, 
deteft  the  ground  on  which  that  infamous  piece  of 
treachery  was  a6fed.  They  alfo  fticw  the  place  where 
the  palace  of  Pilate  ftood ;  but  upon  this  fpot  is  now 
only  an  ordinary  Turkifii  houfe,  from  the  terrace  of 
which  people  have  a  full  view  of  the  fpot  on  which  the 
temple  ftood  ;  and,  it  is  faid,  that  a  fitter  place  for  an 
auwuft  building  could  not  be  found  on  the  whole  earth  ; 
but  no  Chriftian  is  permitted  to  cuter  within  the  borders 
of  that  ground.  In  the  middle  of  the  area  (lands  a 
mofque  of  aji  octagonal  figure,  faid  to  be  ereiSted  on  the 


fpot  where  formeily  flood  the  Holy  ot  Iwlics.  In  the 
above  pretended  lioufe  of  Pilate  tlicy  fhew  the  room 
where  Chrift  was  mocked  with  enfigns  of  royalty,  and 
buffeted  by  the  foldiers.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  ftrcet 
is_  a  room,  which  belongs  to  a  weaver's  fliop,  where  it  is 
faid  our  Saviour  was  fcourged.  In  what  is  called  the 
dolorous  way,  they  fiiew  the  place  where  Pilate  brought 
out  our  Lord  to  the  people,  faying,  "  Behold  the  man  ;" 
where  Chrift  fainted  twice  under  the  crofs ;  where  the 
Virgin  Mary  fwooned  at  this  tragical  fight;  where  St. 
Veronica  prefented  him  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  his 
bleeding  brows;  and  where  the  foldiers  compelled 
Simon  to  bear  his  crofs. 

They  (liew  many  other  places  in  the  city  of  Jerufa- 
lem, and  its  neighbourhood,  diftinguiftied  by  fome  ac- 
tion of  our  Saviour  or  his  apoftles ;  fo  that  there  is  not 
the  leaft  circumftance  relating  to  his  behaviour  either 
recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  believed  as  traditions, 
but  they  can  point  out  the  very  fpot  where  it  was  per- 
formed, with  much  greater  exadlnefs  than  thofe  who 
lived  when  thofe  events  were  performed.  We  ftiall  now 
lead  our  reader  to  a  few  of  thofe  places  at  a  diftance 
from  Jerufalem,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  events 
performed  there. 

We  (hall  begin  with  Bethlehem,  which  is  famous 
for  being  the  birth-place  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  feated  two 
miles  to  the  fouth  of  Jerufalem,  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill, 
in  thirty-one  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude  ;  but 
at  prefent  is  only  an  inconfiderable  place,  though  it  is 
much  vifited  by  the  pilgrims.  It  has,  however,  a  church 
ereded  by  Hele.ia,  which  is  yet  entire,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  crofs.  The  roof  is  of  cedar,  fupported  by  four 
rows  of  columns,  ten  in  each  row,  made  of  one  entire 
block  of  white  marble,  in  many  places  beautifully  fpeck- 
Icd.  The  walls  are  covered  with  large  fquaies  of  white 
marble  almoft  to  the  top,  and  the  reft  is  adorned  with 
Mofaic  painting.  Over  the  midft  of  the  chancel  is  a 
handfome  cupola,  covered  with  lead  and  adorned  with 
figures  in  mofaic  work.  Under  the  church,  in  a  cave 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  is  the  chapel  of  the  nativity,  in 
which  they  pretend  to  (hew  the  manner  in  which  Chrift 
was  laid,  alfo  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  now  encrufted 
with  marble.  An  altar,  with  the  reprefentation  of  the 
nativity,  is  erected  here,  and  lamps  kept  burning  before 
it.  Here  is  alfo  the  chapel  of  St.  Jofeph,  the  fuppofed 
father  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  The 
place  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  (gv/  poor  Greeks,  and  at 
a  fmall  diftance  is  a  monaftery  of  Francifcan  friars. 

Near  Bethlehem  they  fliew  the  place  where  the  (hep- 
herds  were  watching  their  flocks  when  they  received  the 
glad  tidings  of  Chrift's  birth,  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  is 
the  village  where  they  dwelt. 

The  Wildernefs  of  St.  John,  though  very  rocky,  is 
well  cultivated,  and  produces  plenty  of  corn,  vines,  and 
olive-trees.  In  this  wildernefs  they  (hew  a  cave  and 
fountain,  where  they  fay  the  Baptift  ufed  to  exercifc  his 
aufterities.  Between  this  wildernefs  and  Jerufalem  is 
the  convent  of  St.  John,  which  is  a  large,  fquare,  and 
neat  modern  ftrudure;  and  its  church  is  particularly 
beautiful.  It  confifts  of  thr  e  ifles,  and  at  the  upper 
end  of  that  to  the  north  is  a  defcent  of  fevcn  marble 
fteps  to  a  fplendid  altar,  erected  on  the  place  where  the 
Baptift  is  faid  to  have  been  born.  This  church  has  a 
handfome  cupola  in  the  middle,  under  which  is  a  pave- 
ment of  mofaic  work  that  is  faiJ  to  equal,  if  not  ex- 
ceed, the  fineft  works  of  the  kind  among  the  antients. 

Nearer  to  Jerufalem  is  a  neat  convent  of  the  Greeks, 
that  takes  its  name  from  the  holy  crofs.  It  ftands  in  a 
delightful  fituation  ;  but  what  is  moft  extraordinary, 
is  the  reafon  they  here  give  for  its  name  and  foundation  ; 
for  they  ridiculoufly  pretend,  that  here  is  the  earth  which 
nourifhed  the  root  that  bore  the  tree  of  which  the  crofs 
was  made.  Under  the  high  altar  they  (hew  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  where  the  ftump  of  the  tree  ftood,  and  many 
pilgrims  are  fo  blindly  fupcrftitious  as  to  fall  down  and 
worfhip  it.  Here  the  father  guardian  wafhes  the  feet  of 
all  the  pilgrims  who  come  thither,  while  the  whole  fo- 
ciety  ftand  round  finging"  hymns ;  and  when  the  guardian 
has  finiftied  his  office,  the  pilgrims  feet  .ire  killed  by 
every  friar. 

Nazareth 
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Nazareth  is  now  a  fmall  village,  fituated  in  a  kind  of 
round  concave  valley  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  in  thirty- 
two  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude.  The  church 
of  Nazareth  is  partly  formed  by  a  cave,  where  it  is  faid 
the  Virgin  Mary  received  the  meflage  from  the  angel, 
"  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favoured,  &c."  This 
ftrudture  is  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  is  fourteen  paces 
long  and  fix  over,  running  dire£tly  into  the  cave, 
having  no  other  arch  over  it  but  that  of  the  natural 
rock.  The  tranfverfe  part,  which  is  ereiled  acrofs  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  is  nine  paces  long  and  four  broad ; 
and  where  thefe  join  are  two  granite  pillars,  one  fup- 
pofed  to  fland  where  the  angel,  and  the  other  where 
the  Virgin  flood,  at  the  time  of  the  annunciation.  The 
pillar  of  the  Virgin  has  been  broken,  and  eighteen  in- 
ches in  length  taken  away  between  the  pillar  and  its 
pedeftal,  and  yet  it  touches  the  roof,  to  which  it  proba- 
bly hangs,  though  the  friars  maintain  that  it  is  fupported 
by  a  miracle.  In  this  village  they  fhew  the  houfe  of  St. 
Jofeph,  where  Chrift  lived  near  thirty  years  in  fubjedion 
to  his  fuppofed  father.  Near  it  they  point  out  the  place 
where  flood  the  fynagogue,  in  which  Jefus  preached  the 
fermon  by  which  his  countrymen  were  fo  exafperated. 
At  each  of  thcfe  laft  places  are  the  ruins  of  a  handfome 
church  eredled  by  Helena. 

The  next  place  we  fhall  mention  is  Mount  Tabor,  a 
high,  round,  and  beautiful  mountain  near  Jerufalem, 
thought  to  be  that  on  which  our  Saviour  was  transfigured. 
People  are  near  an  hour  in  afcending  to  the  top,  where 
they  find  a  moll  fruitful  and  delicious  plain  of  an  oval 
form,  about  two  furlongs  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth. 
It  is  every  where  furrounded  with  trees,  except  towards 
the  fouth,  and  was  antiently  encompafled  with  walls, 
trenches,  and  other  fortifications,  many  remains  of  which 
are  flill  vifible.  In  feveral  places  are  cifterns  of  good 
water,  and  near  the  plain  are  three  caves,  formed  to  re- 
prefent  the  tabernacles  Peter  propofed  to  eredl ;  when, 
beholding  the  glory  of  the  transfiguration,  he  cried  out, 
"  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,  let  us  make 
"  three  tabernacles,  &c."  The  top  of  this  mountain 
has  a  moft  delightful  profpe(!:i.  The  north-weft  affords 
a  view  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  all  round  are  the  fine 
plains  of  Galilee  and  Efdraelon.  To  the  eaftward  is 
Mount  Hermon,  and  at  the  foot  is  feated  Nain,  famous 
for  our  Lord's  reftoring  the  widow's  fon  to  life.  Due 
eaft  is  the  fea,  or  rather  lake  of  Tiberias  ;  and  clofe  to  it 
a  fteep  mountain,  down  which  the  fwine  ran  and  periflied 
in  the  water.  Towards  the  north  is  what  they  call  the 
Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  a  fmall  rifing  from  which  Chrift 
delivered  his  ftrmon  ;  and  near  this  little  hill  is  the  city  of 
Saphct,  ftanding  upon  a  high  mountain,  which,  being 
then  in  view,  our  Saviour  may  be  fuppofed  to  allude  to  it 
when  he  fays,  "  A  city  fet  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid  ;"  and 
to  the  fouthward  is  a  view  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
fatal  to  Saul. 

Mr.  Maundrell  obferves,  that  it  is  pretty  extraordinary 
that  almoft  every  thing  reprefcnted  to  be  done  in  the  Gofpci 
is  faid  by  the  people  who  fhew  the  places  to  be  done  in 
caves,  even  where  the  circumftances  of  the  aftions  them- 
felves  fcem  to  require  very  different  places  :  thus  thofe 
of  the  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  annunciation,  of 
Mary's  falutation  of  Elizabeth,  of  the  nativity  of  Chrift 
and  John  the  Baptift,  of  the  transfiguration,  and  of  St. 
Peter's  repentance,  are  reprefentcd  as  being  done  under 
ground. 

SECT.    XX. 

0/"  Natolia,  or  Asia  Minor. 
///  Names,  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  Siil,  and  Rivers ; 
with  a  particular  Dcfcription  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea. 
The  Divifions  cf  the  Country ;  with  a  conclfe  Account  of 
Caramania,  Aladulia,  and  Amafia ;  which  contain  the 
ar.ticnt  Provinces  of  Lydia,  Pamphylia,  Pifidia,  Lycaonia, 
Cilicia,  Cappadccia,  Pontus  Cappadocius,  Ponius  Polemo- 
niac,  and  Pontus  Galaticus. 

NATOLIA,     or    Anatolia,     formerly    called    Afia 
Minor,    is   the    moft  wefterly    part    of   Turky    in 
Afia  ;  it  received  its  name  of  Anatolia,  or  Natolia,  from 


its  eaftern  fituation  with  refpeil  to  Europe,  and  on  the 
fame  account  is  called  the  Levant.  This  country  is  a 
very  large  peninfula,  that  extends  from  the  river 
Euphrates  as  far  as  the  Archipel.igo  ;  which,  with  the 
fea  of  Marmora,  the  ftreights  of  Galipoli,  and  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  feparate  it  from  Europe  on  the  weft  ;  and 
it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea, 
and  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Syria  on  the  fouth,  ex- 
tending from  thirty- feven  to  forty  one  degrees  thirty 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  from  twenty-ll-vcn  to  forty 
degrees  eaft  longitude.  Its  utmoft  length  from  eaft  to 
weft  is  computed  to  be  about  fix  hundred  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty.  This  country  is  ufually  divided  into  fo«r 
parts,  Caramania,  Aladulia,  Amafia,  and  Natolia 
Proper.  * 

The  air  is  healthy,  and  the  whole  country  has  a  rich 
and  fertile  foil,  though  the  tyranny  of  the  Turlcifli  go- 
vernment has  almoft  reduced  it  to  a  def<»rt ;  for,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fields  are  naturally  rich  and  well  watered, 
they  lie  for  the  moft  part  uncultivated,  and  are  over-run 
with  brambles  and  weeds.  The  (tw  plains  improved  by 
agriculture  yield  excellent  corn  of  feveral  forts,  and  a, 
variety  of  fruits,  as  exquifite  grapes,  olives,  citrons, 
oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  feveral  others  ;  bcfides  plenty 
of  coffee,  rhubarb,  galls,  balfam,  opium,  and  other 
valuable  gums  and  drugs. 

This  country  is  watered  by  a  confider.-ible  number  of 
rivers,  the  principal  of  whicn  are  the  Porteni,  Zagari, 
or  Sangarius,  the  Aitoefu,  Ali,  Hali,  or  Otmigiut,  and 
the  Iris,  or  Cafalmach,  which  difcharge  themfclves  ia 
the  Euxine  Sea;  the  Jechel-Jrma,  or  Green  River,  that 
falls  into  the  Kara,  or  Black  River,  which  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  Euphrates ;  the  Satalia,  the  Cydnus,  or 
Carafu,  and  the  Xanthus,  or  Sirbis,  which  runs  into  the 
Mediterranean  j  the  Madre,  antiently  the  Mseander,  the 
Granicus,  the  Cayfter,  or  Carafou,  the  Samander,  or 
Scamandra,  and  the  Hermus,  now  Sarabat,  which  re* 
ceives  the  Paflolus,  and  the  Caicus,  the  Caftri,  or  Gir- 
mafti,  and  falls  into  the  Archipelago. 

As  the  Black  or  Euxine  Sea  waihes  the  northern  coaft 
of  Natolia,  it  is  proper  here  to  give  a  particular  dcfcrip- 
tion of  it.  It  lies  between  Europe  and  Afia,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Tartary  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Min- 
grelia,  Circaflia,  and  Georgia  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Nato- 
lia; and  on  the  weft'  by  Romania,  Bulgaria,  and  Befla- 
rabia,  extending  from  the  forty-fecond  to  the  £orty-fixth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  twenty-ninth  to 
the  forty-fourth  degree  of  longitude,  its  form  being  ge- 
nerally compared  to  that  of  a  bended  bow.  It  is  entirely 
furrounded  by  the  Turkifh  dominions,  who  have  the  fole 
navigation  of  it.  The  Ruffians  have  indeed  attempted  to 
trade  upon  this  fea  ;  but  by  late  treaties,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  all  their  fortreffes  on  its  coaft,  and  con- 
fequently  to  abandon  its  navigation. 

This  fea  has  been  denominated  black,  not  from  the 
colour  of  its  water,  or  of  its  fand,  but  from  the  furious 
tempefts  faid  to  rage  here  ;  though  it  has  not  more  fre- 
quent nor  more  violent  ftorms  than  other  feas.  But  pro- 
bably fomc  particular  perfons  being  loft  there,  when 
navigation  was  much  lefs  undcrftood  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fcnt,  the  people  arc  taught  to  entertain  terrible  appre- 
henfions  of  it  ;  which  being  improved  by  Ovid,  and  other 
poets,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  at  length  called  Black, 
or  Terrible. 

We  fhall  begin  with  Caramania,  which  lies  contiguous 
to  the  province  of  Syria,  and  is  under  the  government  of 
a  beglcrbeg.  This  province  contains  the  antient  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  Pifidia,  Lycaonia,  and  Cilicia. 

Lycias,  at  prefent  called  Mentifeli,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  eaft  by  Phrygia  Major  and  Pamphylia;  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Caria.  The  mountains  which  branch  out  of  Taurus 
furround  it  on  three  fides,  as  does  the  fea  on  the  fourth. 
The  river  Xanthus  divides  it  into  two,  and  feveral  lefler 
ftreams  run  acrofs  it;  which  once  rendered  it  very  rich 
and  fertile;  but  at  prefent  it  is  entirely  ncgle(51ed.  It 
has  a  remarkable  mountain  named  Chimajra,  about  fix 
miles  from  the  fea;  which  has  been  celebrated  by  Vir- 
gil for  its  volcano,  near  which  the  Lvcians  built  a  city 
called  Hepheftiae,  and  dcdioatcd  it  to  Vulcan.     Fiom  its 
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having  lions  at  tVie  top,  goats  about  the  middle,  and 
fnakes  at  the  bottom,  it  is  laid  the  poets  feigned  the  mon- 
fler  Chimaera,  which  they  reprelent  as  having  the  head, 
body,  and  hind  parts  of  thofe  animals. 

This  country  had  anciently  ieveral  confiderable  cities, 
but  the  face  of  things  is  entirely  changed,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  confiderable  remains  are  left  to  pro- 
claim their  former  grandeur. 

Pamphylia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pifidia;  on  the 
eaft  by  Cilicia  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
on  the  weft  by  Lycia.  The  inland  country  is  extreme- 
ly mountainous,  and  abounds  with  large  flocks  of  goats, 
and  the  natives  make  excellent  caniblets  of  their  hair; 
but  tov\ards  the  fea-coaft  the  country  is  naturally  fertile. 
The  principal  town  is  Attalia,  now  called  Sattalia,  which 
has  a  pretty  good  harbour,  but  the  entrance  is  difficult, 
and  it  is  defended  by  a  caflle,  which  is  confidered  in  that 
part  of  the  world  as  a  fortification  of  confiderable  ftrength. 
There  is  alfo  the  city  of  Perga,  which  was  anciently 
famous  for  its  temple  dedicated  to  Diana. 

Pifidia,  another  divifion  of  Caramania,  lies  to  the  north 
of  Pamphylia,  and  confifts  of  a  fruitful  plain  entirely  fur- 
rounded  by  mountains,  which  affords  fome  miat,rals, 
pafture,  and  great  quantities  of  wood.  Antioch,  called 
Antiochia  Pifidiae,  to  dillinguifli  it  from  the  city  of  the 
fame  name  in  Syria,  w..s  the  capital  of  this  province  when 
it  was  under  the  Roman  government,  and  was  likewife 
called  Caefarea;  but  like  the  other  places  of  Alia,  it  is  now 
reduced  to  a  very  mean  town, 

Lycaonia,  or  Ifauria,  is  fituated  to  the  eaftward  of 
Pifidia,  and  is  a  fine  champain  country.  Its  principal 
town  is  Iconium,  now  Cogni,  which  is  the  capital  city, 
not  only  of  Lycaonia,  but  of  all  Caramania,  where  the 
beglerbeg  himfelf  lefides.  It  is  fituated  about  an  hundred 
miles  north  of  the  fea-coaft,  near  a  frefli  water-lake.  The 
other  towns  are  Lyftra,  where  the  people  attempted  to 
cfFer  facrifices  to  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  ;  Derbe,  which  is 
towards  the  fouth  part  of  the  country ;  and  Ifauria, 
which  once  gave  name  to  the  province,  but  is  now  entirely 
dcftroyed, 

Gihcia  extends  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along 
the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  having  Syria  on  the  eaft, 
ind  Pamphylia  on  the  weft ;  but  does  not  exceed  fifty 
miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  On  the  north  and 
eaft  the  country  is  rocky  and  moantainous,  and  the  paflcs 
between  the  mountains  exceeding  narrow;  but  the  plain 
country  is  very  fruitful.  The  principal  towns  are  Iflus, 
now  called  Lajazzo,  or  Aiazzo,  which  is  fituated  on  a 
bay  to  which  it  give.>  its  name,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
vi<ftory  obtained  by  Alexander  over  Darius  among  the 
mountains  in  its  neighbourhood.  Tarfus,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  at  prefent  called  Therafl'a  ;  Sole,  or 
Pomptopolis  ;  Philadelphia, ,  Seleucia,  Trachea,  and 
Silenus. 

The  next  grand  fub-divifion  of  Natolia,  called  Aladulia, 
•xtends  eaftward  to  the  river  Euphrates,  and  contains  all 
the  ancient  Cappadocia.  This  is  a  country  of  very  great 
extent,  which  formerly  abounded  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruits, 
of  which  it  is  not  deftitute  at  prefent ;  but  as  the  Turks 
cultivate  no  more  land  than  they  want  for  their  own  pri- 
vate ufe,  and  export  nothing  fiom  hence,  it  is  impoffible 
that  the  face  of  the  country  fhould  appear  lb  delightful,  or 
that  it  fhould  enjoy  fuch  plenty  as  formerly.  A  large  ridge 
of  hills  runs  acrofs  the  country,  and  thefe  contain  mines  of 
filver,  copper,  and  allum  ;  there  is  here  alfo  a  good  breed 
of  horfes,  and  plenty  of  oxen,  buffaloes,  fheep,  deer,  and 
wild  fowl. 

The  principal  towns  are  Caefarea,  now  Caifar,  which 
was  the  capital  of  Cappadocia  when  it  was  under  the 
dtiminion  of  the  Romans.  It  is  fituated  on  a  rock  at  a 
fmal!  diftance  from  the  river  Melus,  and  is  a  pretty  hand- 
fome  city  well  peopled.  Marofch,  anticntly  called  Melita, 
is  feated  near  the  banks  c  f  the  Euphrates,  and  is  a  large 
town  in  which  the  beslerbc"-  refidcs. 

The  next  divifion  of  Narolia  is  Amafia,  which  con- 
tains Pontus  Cappadocius,  Pontus  Polemoniac,  and  Pontus 
Galaticus. 

Pontus  Cappadocius   is  boimded    by    Georgia    on    the 
eaft,    by  the    Euxine    or    Black- Sea    on    the    north,    by 
Armenia  A'linor  on  the   fouth,    and   by   Pontus  Polemo- 
niac  on    the    weft.      The  principal  town  is  Trebifynd, 
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which  is  fituated  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  forty  degrees  forty- 
five  minutes  north  latitude,  at  the  foot  of  a  little  ftcep  hill 
by  the  fea-fiJe.  The  walls,  which  are  very  lofty,  ar;  fup- 
pofed  to  ftand  upon  the  ancient  foundations,  btcaufe  the 
town  is  ftiil  an  oblong  fquare  :  they  have  hi^h  battle- 
ments, and  are  evidently  built  out  of  the  luins  of  an- 
cient buildings,  as  appears  from  infcriptions  found  on 
pieces  of  marble  in  feveral  parts  of  them.  The  town  is 
large,  but  not  very  populous ;  for  it  has  more  groves 
and  gardens  than  houfes,  and  thefe  are  only  one  ftory 
high.  The  caftle  is  large  and  fituated  on  a  Hat  rock,  in 
which  the  ditches  are  cut.  The  port  is  at  the  eaft  end 
of  the  town,  and  was  formerly  fo  comrnodious,  that  ic 
occafioned  a  very  great  trade  ;  but  it  is  now  alrnoft  de- 
ftroyed,  and  cannot  be  entered  by  vefiels  larger  than  the 
Turkifh  faiques.  The  fuburbs,  which  are  much  bi'^-^er 
than  the  city,  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Arme- 
mians,  who  are  allowed  the  free  excrcife  of  their  reli- 
gion. Neither  the  hills  nor  the  vallies  about  the  town 
are  fo  fertile  as  in  other  parts  of  Natolia,  on  v>'hich  ac- 
count provifions  ate  neither  fo  cheap,  nor  fo  good  as  in 
other  places  :  they  have  flcfh  in  their  markets  but  few 
months  in  the  year,  and  fifh  is  ftill  fcarcer.  The  coun- 
try produces  excellent  oil,  but  their  wine  is  not  extra- 
ordinary. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  emperbrs  were  mafters  of  this 
city  by  turns.  In  1209  the  emperor  Alexis  Commines, 
furnamed  the  Great,  ufurped  the  fovereignty  of  it  with 
the  title  of  duke  ;  and  John  Commines,  his  fuccell'or, 
is  laid  to  be  the  firft  who  permitted  the  Greeks  to  ftilehim 
emperor  of  Trebifond  ;  a  title  which  its  princes  enjoyed 
till  1460,  when  Mahomet  II.  carried  David  Commines 
prifoner  to  Conftantinople,  where  he  was  fome  time  after 
put  to  death,  and  this  place  has  ever  fince  been  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Turks, 

Pontus  Polemoniac  is  fituated  to  the  weftward  of  Pon- 
tus Cappadocius.  Its  principal  town  is  Neocefiirea,  now 
Tocat,  which  is  the  capital  cf  the  province,  and  the  feat 
of  the  beglerbeg.  This  is  a  handfome  city  built  at  the 
foot  of  a  very  nigh  mountain,  and  encompallcs  a  round 
rock,  which  rifes  in  the  midft  of  the  town,  and  has  a 
caftle  at  the  top  cf  it.  The  ftreets  are  narrow,  but  the 
houfes  pretty  well  built,  and  one  of  the  ir.ofques  is  very 
magnificent.  The  city  is  inhabited  by  Mahometans, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  and  for  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen leagues  round  Tocat  the  country  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Armenian  Chriftians,  who  work  in  feveral  mechanic 
branches  of  trade,  particularly  in  copper,  all  manner 
of  vefTcls  of  that  metal  being  made  here,  and  exported 
to  Conftantinople  and  Egypt.  They  have  alio  a  great 
manufaiflory  of  Turky  leather.  The  wine  is  excellent, 
and  they  have  almoft  Yill  forts  of  fruit  in  great  plenty  j 
and  as  this  is  one  of  the  greateft  thoroughfare  towns 
of  the  eaft,  they  have  better  accommodations  for  mer- 
chants and  travellers  than  in  moft  other  places.  Here 
the  caravans  lodge  which  come '  from  Conftar.tiiiople, 
Smyrna,  Pcrfia,  Diarbec,  and  Bagdat.  About  a  mile 
from  the  city  is  a  river  over  which  is  a  beautiful  ftone 
biidge.  This  river  waters  a  very  large  and  fertile  plain, 
that  produces  great  quantities  of  faftVon,  which  is  ex- 
tremely profitable,  it  being  fent  to  the  Indies,  where  ic 
is  purchafed  at  a  high  price,  and  ufed  by  the  natives  in  their 
food. 


SECT.     XXL 

Of  Natolia  Proper,  its  Extent  and  Divifions  ;  particularly 
Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  Pljrygia  Major,  Lyclia, 
Doris,  Caria,  Ionia,  JEoUs,  Myfia,  Pbrygia,  Bithynia  ; 
with  the  Cities  in  each,  and  a  particular  Defcription  of 
Smyrna,  and  of  the  Cameicans  near  that  City. 

NATOLIA  Proper  extends  from  the  Archipelago,- 
that  is,  from  twenty  fix  degrees  thirty  minntes  eaft 
!onu;itudc  to  almoft  the  thirty-fifth,  where  it  is  bounded 
by  the  bcglerbcglics  of  Amafia  and  Aladulia,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  coaft  of  the  Black  Sea  on  the  noith,  to 
the  government  of  Caramania  on  the  fouth  ;  that  is,  from 
thirty-feven  to  forty-one  degrees  twenty  minutes  north 
latitude,  and  is  by  far  the  largeft  divifion  of  Natolia.  It 
ij.  E  contains 
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contains  many  fine  provinces  ;  thefe  are,  Pontus,  Paph- 
Jagonia,  Gal:'.tia,  Phrygia  Major,  Lydia,  Doris,  Caria, 
Ionia,  ^olis,  Myfia,  Phrygia,  and  Bithynia. 

Pontus  and  Paphlagonia  are  ufuallv  joined  together,  and 
have  thcEuxine  Sea  on  the  north,  Cappadociaon  theeail, 
Gaiatia  on  the  fauth,  and  Bithynia  on  the  weft.  The 
name  of  Pontus  was  formerly  given  to  the  whole  coaft  of 
the  Euxinc  Sea,  v.-hich  from  thence  was  called  Mare  Pon- 
ticum  ;  but  what  we  now  treat  of,  is  only  a  fmall  pait  of 
it.     The  chief  towns  arc, 

Amailris,  now  Semaftrc,  a  fea-port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Parthenius. 

Hcraclea  Ponti,  now  Pender.ichi,  a  fea-port  in  the  north- 
weft  part  of  the  country. 

ClauJiopolis,  now  Caftromcna,  an  inland  town. 

The  principal  city  in  that  part  of  this  divificn  named 
Paphiagonia  is,  Cinopc,  which  is  fituated  upon  the  ifthmus 
of  a  peninfula  about  fix  miles  in  circumference.  This 
city  Miihndates,  king  of  Pontus,  made  the  capital  of 
his  dominions,  and  Lucullus  added  it  to  the  Roman 
ccnquefis.  The  whole  peninfula  confifts  of  pleafant 
fields  and  gardens,  and  the  city  has  a  double  wall,  with 
triangular  and  pentagonal  towers ;  but  the  caftle  is  run 
to  ruin,  and  has  only  a  fmall  garrilbn.  The  city  is 
inhabited  only  by  the  Turks  ;  for  the  Greeks  and  Jews 
are  forced  to  live  in  the  fuburbs.  There  are  fome  little 
remains  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  this  city  to  be  feen 
in  the  modern  buildings,  particularly  pieces  of  marble 
columns  are  interfperled  among  the  other  ftones  in  the 
walls ;  and  in  the  Turkifti  burying-place  are  a  prodigi- 
ous number  of  pedeftals,  bafes,  and  capitals,  which  the 
I'urks  have  carried  thither  to  ereft  and  adorn  their 
tombs.  The  adjacent  country  produces  good  corn,  wine, 
and  oil. 

Gaiatia  is  bounded  by  Cappadocia  on  the  eaft,  by  Pam- 
phylia  on  the  fouth,  by  Phrygia  on  the  weft,  and -by 
Paphiagonia  on  the  north. . 

The  principal  city  of  Gaiatia  is  Ancyra,  now  called 
Angouri,  which  is  fituated  on  the  river  Mclus,  and  is  one 
of  the  beft  cities  of  Natolia.  The  ftreets  abound  with 
old  marble  columns,  among  which  fome  are  of  a  kind  of 
reddifn  porphyry,  veined  with  white  ;  and  there  are 
found  fome  pieces  of  white  and  red  jafpcr.  Though 
the  houfcs  of  the  city  are  moftly  built  with  clay,  there 
are  frequently  fine  pieces  of  marble  ufed  to  adorn  them  ; 
and  though  the  city  walls  arc  low,  they  are  compofed  of 
pieces  of  the  (hafts  of  columns,  bafes,  capitals,  and  en- 
tablatures :  but  thefe  are  moft  frequently  found  in  the  gates 
and  towers.  The  caftle  has  a  trijilc  wall  compofed  of 
large  pieces  of  white  marble,  and  of  ftones  refembling 
porphyry,  on  which  arc  fcvcral  infcriptions  ;  but  at  prcfciit 
moft  of  thefe  arc  not  legible. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  faid  to  amount  to  about 
forty  thoufand  Mahometans,  four  or  five  thoufand  Arme- 
nians, and  a  ti-ioufand  Greeks.  The  Armenians  have 
fcven  churches  here,  and  the  Greeks  two. 

In  the  adjacent  country  are  faid  to  be  the  fineft  breed  of 
"goats  in  the  world  ;  they  are  perfc(niy  white,  and  their 
hair,  which  is  as  fine  as  filk,  is  curkd,  and  eight  or  nine 
inches  long.  Of  this  hair  they  make  fine  ftufts,  which  are 
the  chief  nianufaftures  of  the  country,  and  in  which  the 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  great  trade.  Thefe  goats  are 
only  to  be  found  within  four  or  five  days  journey  from 
the  city  ;  for  the  breed  degenerates  if  they  are  carried 
farther. 

Thi:  next  province  we  fliall  mention  is  Phrygia  Major, 
now  called  Germian,  formerly  a  fruitful  and  plealant 
country,  but  now  in  a  great  meafure  uncultivated.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bithynia,  on  the  caft  by 
G.datia,  on  the  fouth  by  Pamphylia,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Myfia.  The  rivers  Meander,  Sangarius,  Hcmus,  and 
Marcius,  have  all  their  fources  in  this  diftriiS.  The 
jirincipal  towns  are, 

Coi;Kum,  now  Chintaia,  a  confiderable  town,  the  feat 
of  ihc  beglcrbeg,  and  once  of  the  Turkifti  emperors,  before 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople. 

Goulium,  where  Gordius  king  of  Phrygia  Is  faid  to  have 
tied  thr  famous  knot  in  Apollo's  temple,  of  which  it  was 
foreti  Id,  that  the  perfon  who  untied  it  fhould  be  emperor 
tit  the  woJd  j  but  Alexander  finding  great  diffici'lty  in  ac- 


complifliing  it,  cut  it  with  his  fword,  and  by  that  means 
performed  the  tafk. 

Colofs,  now  Chonofs,  is  feated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
M.Tsandcr.  To  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  St.  Paul  wrote 
his  epiftle  to  the  Coloffians. 

Apamia,  is  fituated  near  the  conflux  of  theMasander  with 
the  Marcius,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  good  trade. 
Hicropolis,  now  Bamboukale,  feated  in  the  frontiers  of 
Lydia,  and  at  prefent  famous  only  for  its  noble  ruins  and 
hot  fpring. 

Lydia,  or  Mseonia,  is  a  fruitful  country  watered  by 
fome  confiderable  rivers,  particularly  the  Padlolus,  Cni- 
cus,  Hemus,  and  Caiftratus,  and  is  bounded  by  Phrygia 
Major  on  the  eaft,  by  Caria  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
iEolis  and  Myfia  on  the  weft.  The  Wealthy  Crcefus 
w:^^  formerly  king  of  this  country.  The  principal  towns 
are, 

Sardis,  which  was  once  its  capital,  but  is  now  a  poor 
village  on  the  river  Pa£lo!us,  about  fevcnty  miles  tu  the 
eaftward  of  Smyrna.  This  was  one  of  the  feven  churches 
of  Afia,  but  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  ;  there  are, 
however,  ftill  fome  noble  ruins,  which  afford  a  proof  of  its 
ancient  j^randeur. 

Laodicca,  or  Eikihifar,  was  fituated  on  the  eaftcru 
boundaries  of  Lydia  ;  it  was  alfo  one  of  the  fevca 
churches,  and  was  a  large  city,  as  appears  from  its  ruins, 
among  which  are  three  theatres  of  white  marble  almoft 
entire,  and  a  noble  circus  ;  but  it  is  now  uninhabited. 

Philadelphia,  or  Alachflieyer,  another  of  the  icven 
churches,  is  fituated  in  a  fruitful  plain,  but  is  fallen  much 
from  its  primitive  grandeur  ;  however,  according  to  fome 
travellers,  it  has  ftill  two  thoufand  Chriftian  inhabitants, 
who  have  four  churches. 

Thyatira,  another  of  the  fcven  churches,  now  called 
Akhifar,  ftands  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north-weft  of 
Philadelphia,  n'c'.r  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  Hemus, 
where  are  fecn  the  ruins  of  fcveral  ancient  marble  ftruc- 
tures,  though  the  modern  houfes  are  only  built  with 
clay.  It,  however,  carries  on  fome  trade  lor  corn  and 
cotton. 

Magnefia,  now  Gufethifar,  fituated  on  the  river  Ma:- 
ander,  v/as  anciently  a  confiderable  city,  as  appears  fiom 
its  ruins,,  and  is  ftill  a  pretty  large  walled  town,  vvhich 
trades  to  Smyrna  in  cotton  and  yarn. 

Doris  and  Caria  are  ufually  joined  together  under  th© 
name  of  Adinelli,  and  are  bounded  by  the  river  Mseandcr 
on  the  north,  and  by  the  fea  on  the  fouth  and  weft.  The 
chief  towns  in  Doris  are, 

Myndus,  a  fea-port  iituated  on  a  fmall  bay  called  laficus 
Sinus,  and  is  the  !cat  of  a  Turkifh  balha. 

Halicarnaflus,  once  the  capital  of  Caria,  "but  now  a 
heap  of  ruins.  It  was  famous  for  the  tomb  built  by 
queen  Artemina,  in  honour  of  Maufolus,  her  hufband, 
which  was  fo  fuperb  a  ftrufture,  that  it  was  efteemed 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ;  and  from  thence  all 
magnificent  tvmbs  have  obtained  the  name  of  Maufo- 
leum. 

Miletus,  now  Palatfhia,  was  anciently  a  large  city,  and 
had  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo  ;  but  is 
now  only  an  inconfidcrable  village,  confifting  of  (hephcrds 
cottages. 

JEoWs  and  Ionia  arc  likewife  ufually  joined  together,  and 
form  a  long  tract  of  country  extending  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Archipelago  or  JEge^n  Sea. 
The  ancient  capital  of  iEolis  was  Cuma,  which,  with 
Phocca,  and  fome  other  ancient  towns,  lie  oppofite  to  the 
ifland  of  Lefbos. 

Ionia  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  jEolis,  and  had  fcveral 
towns  famous  in  hiftory  ;  thefe  were, 

Clazomcnc,  a  maritime  town  about  twenty-eight  miles 
to  the  fuuth -weft  of  Smyrna,  and  is  now  called  Urla.  It 
was  a  confiderable  city  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  is 
now  a  mean  village. 

Colophon  lies"  about  thirty  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Smyrna,  and  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  birth-place  of 
Homer. 

The  celebrated  city  of  Ephcfus  was  fituated  in  a 
pleafant  country  fifty  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Smyrna,  but  is 
now  only  a  poor  village  of  twenty  or  thirty  houfjs  ; 
though  it  is  near  a  fuie  havenj_  and  under  the  Romans 
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was  the  metropolis  of  Afia  Minor.  Tills  city  was  famous 
for  the  temple  of  Diana,  efteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  it  being  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
long,  two  hundred  and  twenty  broad,  and  fupported  by  a 
liunJred  and  twenty-feven  marble  columns  feventv  feet 
in  height;  but  was  deftroyed  by  Eroftiatus,  from  no  other 
motive  but  to  eternize  his  name,  who  fet  it  on  tire  the 
very  night  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  St. 
Timothy  was  the  firft  bifliop  of  this  city,  and  St.  Paul 
honoured  the  Ephefians  with  an  epiftle.  There  are  Hill 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  circus,  a  theatre,  an  aquedudl, 
and  heaps  of  magnificent  ruins. 

That  part  which  is  at  prefent  inhabited  is  bounded 
on  the  call  by  a  large  plain  that  extends  as  far  as  the  fea, 
and  on  the  fides  by  high  hills.  The  mod  remarkable 
building  in  this  part  is  the  old  church  of  St.  John  the  tvan- 
gelift,  which  had  antiently  four  gates,  but  two  of  them 
are  walled  up.  On  the  infide  the  roof  is  fupported  by  four 
columns  of  porphyry,  the  (hafts  of  which  are  twelve  feet 
and  a  halt  in  circumference,  and  thirty-fix  feet  in  height. 
It  has  two  domes,  and  is  covered  with  lead.  As  the 
I'urks  have  converted  it  into  a  mofque,  they  have  added 
a  minoret,  and  adorned  it  afier  their  manner  ;  but  its 
greateft  ornaments,  when  it  was  a  church,  were  carried 
to  Conftantinopie  to  adorn  the  mofque  creifed  there  by 
Sultan  Soliman  ;  fo  that  on  the  outfide  it  makes  but  an  in- 
different appearance. 

The  largeit  and  richeft  city  at  prefent  in  Afia  Minor  is 
Smyrna,  or  Ifmir,  which  is  fituated  in  thirty-eight  degrees 
twenty-eight  minutes  north,  latitude,  about  a  hundred 
and  eighty-three  miles  wett-by-fouth  of  Conflaniinople  ; 
and  the  goodnefs  of  its  harbour  has  caufed  it  to  be  rebuilt 
feveral  times  after  it  had  been  deftroyed  by  earthquakes. 
This  was  one  of  the  fevcn  churches  to  whom  St.  John  ' 
addrelTed  himfclf  in  his  Apocalypfe.  The  town  runs 
about  half  a  mile  along  the  ftiore,  from  when^-e  it  rifes 
gradually  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  facing  the  fea.  The 
houfes  of  the  Englilh,  French,  and  Dutch  confuls  are 
liandfome  ftructures  ;  thefe,  with  moft  of  the  Chriftian 
merchants,  are  waflied  on  one  fide  by  the  fea,  forming 
a  ftreet,  named  Frank-ftreet,  from  its  being  folely  in- 
habited by  European  Chriflians.  The  port  is  one  of 
the  fineft  of  the  Levant,  it  being  able  to  contain  the 
largeft  fleet  5  and  indeed  there  are  feldom  fewer  than  an 
hundred  (hips  of  different  nations. 

A  caflle  ftands  at  its  entrance,  and  commands  all  the 
Clipping  which  fail  in  or  out.  There  is  likewife  an  old 
ruinous  caftle,  near  a  mile  in  circumference,  which 
Hands  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  and,  according  to  tra- 
dition, was  built  by  the  emprefs  Helena  ;  and  near  it  is  an 
antient  flrudture  faid  to  be  the  remains  of  a  palace  where 
the  Greek  council  was  held  when  Smyrna  was  the  metro- 
polis of  Afia  Minor.  They  alfo  (liew  the  ruins  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, where  it  is  faid  St.  Polycarp,  the  firft  bifhop, 
fought  with  lions. 

The  city  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
nearly  of  a  tiiangular  form  ;  but  the  fide  next  the  moun- 
tain is  much  longer  that  the  others.  The  houfes  are  built 
low,  and  for  the  moft  part  with  clay-walls,  on  account  of 
the  earthquakes  to  which  it  is  fubje£t ;  but  the  caravanferas 
and  fome  other  of  the  public  buildings  have  an  air  of  mag- 
nificence. The  ftreets  are  v/ide,  and  almoft  a  continued 
bazar,  in  which  great  part  of  the  merchandize  of  Europe 
and  Afia  is  expofed  to  fale,  with  plenty  of  provifions  ; 
though  thcfe  are  not  fo  cheap  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
Turky,  on  account  of  the  populoufnefs  of  the  place,  and 
ttie  great  refort  of  foreigners.  It  is  faid  to  contain  fifteen 
thoufand  Turks,  ten  thoufand  Greeks,  eighteen  hun- 
dred Jews,  two  hundred  Armenians,  and  two  hundred 
Franks.  The  Turks  have  nineteen  mofques,  two 
churches  belong  to  the  Greeks,  one  to  the  Armenians, 
and  the  Jews  have  eight  fynagogues.  'I'he  Romans 
have  three  convents,  one  of  the  Jefuits,  another  of  the 
Francifcans,  and  a  third  of  the  Recolleils.  There  is  alfo 
one  of  the  fathers  Delia  Terra  Santa.  Here  refidcs  an 
archbifliop  of  the  Greek  church,  a  Latin  bifhop,  who  has 
a.  falary  from  Rome,  with  the  ti:lc  of  bifhop  of  Smyrna  in 
partibus  infJcUum,  and  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  faftories 
have  each  their  chaplain. 

The  walks  about  the  town  are  extremely  plcafant, 
particularly    011    the    weft    fide   of   Frank-ftreet,    where 
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there  are  feveral  little  groves  of  orange  and  lemon-trees, 
vyhich  being  always  cloathed  with  leaves,  bloflbms,  and 
fruit,  regale  feveral  of  the  fcnies  at  the  fame  time.  The 
vmcs  which  cover  the  little  hills  about  Smyrna  afford 
both  a  delightful  profped  and  plenty  of  grapes,  of  which 
good  wine  is  made.  Thefe  hills  are  agreeably  interfpcrfed 
with  fertile  plains,  little  forefts  of  olives  and  other 
fruit-trees,  and  many  pleafurc-houfes,  to  which  the 
Franks  ufually  retire  during  the  fummer.  Li  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Smyrna  is  great  plenty  of  g.\mc  and  wild- 
fov\'l,  particularly  deer  and  wild  hogs,  and  the  Franks 
frequently  take  the  diverfions  of  hunting  and  fijooting. 
The  fea  alfo  abounds  with  a  variety  of  good  fifh. 
The  European  Chriltians  are  likewife  allowed  all  ima- 
ginable liberties  in  the  city,  and  ufually  clothe  thtm- 
lelvcs  after  the  European  manner. 

The  chief  conimerce  of  this  city  confifts  in  raw  filk> 
filk  (tuffs,  grograms,  and  cotton  yarn. 

However,  the  unhicalthfulnefs  of  the  fituation,  and  more 
cfpecially  the  frequent  earthquakes,  from  which  'tis  faid 
they  are  fcarce  ever  free  two  years  togetlicr,  and  have  been 
felt  forty  days  fiicceffively,  are  an  abatement  of  the  plealure 
that  might  othcrwife  be  taken  here.  A  very  dreadful  one 
happened  in  June  1688,  which  overturned  great  part  of 
the  houfes  ;  and  the  rock  opening  where  the  caftle  ftood, 
fwallowed  it  up,  .  and  no  lefs  than  five  thoufand  perfons 
perifhed  on  this  occafion. 

Near  Smyrna  are  a  great  number  of  camcleons,  an 
animal  which  has  fome  refemblance  to  a  lizard,  but 
hath  his  back  gibbous  like  a  hog,  and  its  feet  have  two 
claws  before  and  .three  bciiind,  which  are  not  feparated 
from  each  othet  till  near  the  ends.  It  has  a  long  tail  like 
a  rat,  and  is  commonly  as  big,  but  it  has  very  little 
or  no  motion  with  its  head.  The  cameleons  are  in  great 
abundance  about  the  old  walls  of  the  caftle,  where  they 
breed  and  lie  in  holes  and  heaps  of  ruins.  Sir  George 
Wheeler  kept  two  of  them  twenty  days,  during  whicfi 
he  made  the  following  obfcrvations  :  their  colour  was 
ufually  green,  darker  towards  the  back,  and  lighter  to- 
wards the  belly,  where  it  inclined  to  a  yellow,  with  fpots 
that  were  fometimes  ledJifli  and  at  others  whitifh  ;  but 
the  green  often  changed  into  a  dark  colour  like  that  of 
earth,  without  any  appearance  of  green  ;  and  the  whitifh 
I'pots  often  vanifhed  j  but  fometimes  turned  into  the 
fame  dirt  colour,  and  at  others  into  a  dark  purple.  Some- 
times from  being  green  all  over,  they  would  be  fpotted 
with  black  j  and  when  they  (lept  under  a  white  woollen 
cap,  they  would  commonly,  when  uncovered,  be  of  a 
white  or  cream  colour  ;  but  they  would  alfo  turn  white 
under  a  red  cap,  for  they  never  turned  either  red  or  blue, 
though  they  often  lay  under  thof'e  colours  ;  but  being 
placed  upon  green  they  would  become  green,  and  upon 
the  dark  earth  would  change  fo  as  exactly  to  fefembls 
it. 

As  our  author  was  walking  by  the  fide  of  the  hill  near 
the  old  caftle,  he  faw  many  that  had  changed  themfelves 
fo  as  to  refemble  the  colour  of  the  fpeckled  ftone-wail, 
and  were  grey  with  fpots  like  mofs.  He  found  one  on 
the  top  of  a  green  bufh,  which,  when  he  firft  obferved  it, 
was  of  a  bright  green  ;  but  it  no  fooner  perceived  that  he 
faw  it,  than  it  immediately  dropped  to  the  ground  ;  he 
then  loft  fight  of  it;  but  fearching,  he  obferved  it  creeping 
away  to  a  hole  in  the  rock,  it  being  changed  to  a  darlc 
brown,  exaiSfly  like  the  earth  ;  which  was  then,  after  a 
fliower  of  rain,  of  that  colour. 

The  power  of  thus  changing  its  colour  is  given  it  by 
nature  for  its  prefervation  ;  for  it  moves  very  flowly,  lift- 
ing up  its  legs  high,  and  not  quick,  as  if  it  fearched 
for  hold  to  climb  upwards,  which  it  can  do  very  well  up  a 
tree,  a  bufh,  or  wall.  When  it  faw  itfelf  in  danger  of 
being  caught,  it  cpcned  its  mouth,  and  hiffed  like  a 
fnake. 

The  eyes  of  the  cameleon  are  no  lefs  wonderful  than 
the  variation  of  the  colours  of  the  body  :  they  are  large  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  its  head,  being  generally  bigger 
than  a  pea,  and  covered  all  over  with  a  fkin  of  the  fame 
fubftance  with  the  body,  the  grain  being  in  circles  juft 
to  the  centre,  where  there  is  an  hole  no  bigger  than  a 
fmall  pin's  head,  by  which  it  receives  light,  which  mufl 
make  the  angle  of  its  vifion  very  acute.  The  head  be- 
jn<:    immoveable,     it    cannot  immediately    turn    to   ob- 

jeds, 
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jed  ;  but  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  it  cannot  only 
move  its  eyes  backward  and  forward,  upward  and  down- 
waid,  but  one  forward  and  the  other  baclcward,  or  one 
upward  and  the  other  downward,  one  fixed  on  one  object, 
and  the  other  moving  according  to  the  motion  of  lomc 
other  object. 

The  tongue  is  a  kind  of  little  trunk  of  a  grift'y  fub- 
ftance,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  hollow,  joined  to 
its  throat  by  a  flrong  membranous  and  flefhy  fubftance, 
in  which  it  is  ftieathcd  when  in  the  mouth.  It  will  dart 
this  above  an  inch  out  of  its  mouth,  fmeared  with  a 
glutinous  fubftance  to  catch  flies,  which  ftick  faft  to 
it  as  to  birdlime,  and  fo  are  brought  into  the  mouth. 
Thefe  flies  are  their  ordinary  known  food,  but,  like 
many  other  animals  of  the  fame  cold  nature,  as  lizards 
and  ferpcnts,  they  will  live  a  long  time  without  fufte- 
nance.  •        n       • 

Its  tail  is  of  verv  great  ufe  in  climbing,  for  it  will  twine 
about  any  thing  fo  faft,  that  if  its  feet  flip,  it  will  fuftain 
and  recover  its  whole  body  by  it.  Our  author  put  one  he 
caught  into  a  glafs  fo  deep,  that  it  could  not  reach  near 
the  brim  with  its  fore-feet,  nor  could  take  any  hold  with 
its  claws;  and  yet  it  got  out,  and  almoft  cfcaped  from 
him,  as  he  afterwards  faw,  by  ftanuing  upon  its  fore-feet, 
and  raifing  itfclf  up  backwards,  till  it  caught  hold  of  the 
brim  of  the  glafs  with  its  tail,  by  the  help  of  which  itlifted 
out  its  whole  body. 

Myfia  and  Phrygia  Minor  are  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmora  ;  towards  the  eaft 
by  Bithyi;ia  and  Phrygia  Major  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Lydia  ; 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  Egcan  Sea,  or  Archipelago.  The 
principal  river  in  this  diftriiS  is  that  which  was  an- 
tiently  called  the  Granicus,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains 
of  this  country,  and  after  running  fifty  or  fi.xty  miles 
from  fouth  to  north  falls  into  the  fea  of  Marmora. 
This  river  is  f.imcus  for  the  battle  fought  upon  its  banks 
by  Alexander  and  Darius.  In  this  province  is  alfo 
fituatcd  Mount  Id?,,  where  the  poets  reprefent  Paris  giv- 
ing judgment  between  the  goddelTcs.  The  chief  towns 
were, 

Troy,  or  Ilium,  which  was  fituated  near  the  fea  op- 
pofite  the  ifland  of  Tencdos,  and  rendered  famous  by 
Homer  and  Virgil  for  its  ten  years  fiege  :  but  Mr.  Wood 
obfcrves,  that  there  is  not  a  fmgle  ftone  to  (hew  its  exa6l 
fituation. 

Troas  Alexandria  was  feated  to  the  fouthward  of  Troy, 
and  was  once  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  though  it  is 
now  a  ruinous  place. 

Pcrgamus  is  fcated  in  a  plain  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Caicus.  It  was  ancther  of  the  feven  churches,  and  was 
antiently  a  noble  city.  Parchment  and  tapeftry  are  faid  to 
be  firft  invented  here  ;  and  here  Galen  received  his  birth  ; 
but  it  is  now  a  very  indifferent  town,  it  having  only  one 
Chriftian  church  and  a  mofque. 

Abydus,  or  Avido,  a  fortrefs  oppofite  to  Seftus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mcllefpont,  is  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  the 
loves  of  Hero  and  LeanJcr,  and  for  the  obftinate  refiftance 
made  by  the  inhabitants  againft  Pliilip  of  Macedon,  who, 
when  they  could  no  longer  defend  the  place,  dcftroycd  thcm- 
felves.  It  is  now  the  fouthcrn  caflle  of  the  Dardanels, 
thus  namtd  from  Dardanus,  a  little  town  that  lies  to  the 
fouthward  of  it. 

Bithynia,  now  called  by  the  Turks  Dccfangil,  is  fcpa- 
ratcd  from  Europe  only  by  the  Thracian  Bofphorus, 
and  is  (o  near  Conftantinoplc  that  Scutari,  which  ftands  on 
the  Afian  fide,  is  cftccmcd  only  a  fuburb  to  that  city.  The 
principal  towns  are  the  following. 

Nicomcdia,  or  Ifchmit,  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bay,  in  forty  degrees  forty-fix  minutes  north  latitude, 
fifty  niiks  fouth-eaft  of  Conftantinoplc.  It  received  its 
name  from  Niconiedes,  king  of  Bichynia,  who  enlarged 
it,  and  was  once  reckoned  the  capital  of  that  kingdom. 
It  was  formerly  a  very  large  place,  and  the  ruins  of  its 
aiuicnt  buildings  and  fine  palaces  arc  very  confidcrablc. 
However,  it  is  ftill  a  place  of  confequencc,  and  contains 
thirty  thoufand  inhabitants,  who  confift  of  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, Turks,  and  Jews.  The  Turks  have  twenty 
inofijucs  ;  the  Cliriftiaiis  have  alfo  fome  churches,  and 
it  is  the  Ice  of  a  Greek  archbifhop  ;  the  Jews  have  like- 
yvik  two  fyaajjoj^ues,     Myft  of  the  fliips  of  Conftanti- 


noplc are  built  here,    and   the- inhabitants  carry  on  a  coa- 
fidcrable  trade  in  filk,  cotton,  gbfs,  and  earthen  ware. 

Chalcedon,  which  flood  two  miles  from  the  place  where 
Scutari  now  ftands,  was  once  a  flourifliing  city,  but  i£ 
now  reduced  to  a  poor  village. 

Nice,  or  Ifnic,  was  antiently  a  noble  city,  and  is  famous 
for  the  great  general  council  afi'embied  there  in  325,  who 
endeavoured  to  fupprefs  the  doctrines  of  Arius;  and  from 
its  being  the  refiJence  of  the  Greek  ernpcrors  when  Con- 
ftantinoplc was  taken  by  the  Latins.  It  is  fituated  in  forty- 
feven  degrees  fifteen  minutes  north  latitude,  feventy-five 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Conftantinoplc,  in  a  pleafant  country 
fertile  in  corn  and  excellent  wine.  The  prefent  city  is 
large  and  pretty  well  peopled,  the  Jews  inhabiting  the' 
greateft  part  of  it :  but  there  are  now  no  remains  of  it$ 
antient  fplcndor,  except  an  aquedu£t. 

Piufa,  by  the  Turks  called  Burfa,  is  the  capital  of 
Bithynia,  as  it  was  of  the  Ottoman  empire  before  the 
taking  of  Conftantinoplc.  It  is  fituated  in  thirty-five 
degrees  fifty-three  minutes  north  latitude,  feventy-fivc 
miles  fouth  of  Conftantinoplc,  upon  feveral  little  hills  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  from  which  it  is  not  above 
two  or  three  leagues  diftant,  and  at  the  edge  of  a  large 
and  fine  plain,  full  of  mulberry  and  other  fruit-trees. 
It  is  watered  by  fo  many  fprings,  which  defcend  from 
Mount  Olympus,  that  almoft  every  houfe  has  a  fountain. 
The  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  fprings  iflues  in  a  ftream  as 
large  as  a  man's  body,  and  being  conveyed  to  the  towa 
by  a  marble  aquedudt,  is  difperled  to  every  part  of  the 
city. 

Burfa  is  about  half  a  league  in  length,  and  is  ftill  fur- 
rounded  by  the  antient  wall  it  had  when  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  the  Chriftians,  but  is  much  out  of  repair,  it  being 
in  feveral  parts  broken  and  ruinous.  The  mofques, 
which  arc  very  fine,  are  covered  with  lead,  and  adorned 
with  domes.  Thefe  ftruiturcs  are  faid  to  amount  to  above 
thirty.  The  caravanfcras  are  magnificent  and  com- 
modious. The  bezeftine,  or  exch:ingc,  is  a  large  ftruc- 
ture  full  of  ware-houfes  and  fliops,  containing  all  the 
commodities  of  the  Eaft,  bclides  their  own  manufactures 
of  filk.  This  city  is  in  general  very  pleafant,  and  the 
quarter  of  the  bazars  is  particularly  neat  and  well  paved. 
The  city  contains  above  forty  thoufand  Turks,  who  alone 
are  permitted  to  dwell  within  the  walls  ;  but  the  fuburbs, 
which  are  vaftly  finer  and  better  peopled,  are  filled  with 
Jews,  Armenians,  and  Greeks,  of  wiiich  there  are  faid 
to  be  five  hundred  families  of  Armenians,  four  hundred 
of  Jews,  and  three  hundred  of  Greeks.  The  Jews 
came  hither  from  Granada,  in  Spain,  and  it  is  faid,  llill 
fpeak  good  Spanifh.  Here  are  the  beft  workmen  in  .11 
Turky,  and  excellent  imitators  of  the  tapeftry  of  France 
and  Italy. 

The  grand  Seignior's  palace  in  this  city  is  fituated  on  a 
high  rock,  and  enclofed  with  a  double  •yvall  ;  but  it  is  in  a 
ruinous  condition.  Here  they  Ihew  the  fepulchres  of  the 
firft  Turkifli  emperors,  and  their  fultanas,  in  i'mall  chapels 
covered  with  domes. 

The  baths  of  Calypfo  are  a  little  more  than  a  mils 
from  the  city,  and  are  very  handfome  ftruiStures  cover- 
ed with  domes,  like  thofe  we  have  already  defcribed,  and 
are  fo  famous  for  the  cures  they  have  efteiited,  that 
people  come  a  hundred  miles  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
them. 

Mount  Olympus,  which  is  fituated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  is  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  the  top 
of  it  barren  and  coveicd  with  fiiow  ;  liom  thence  Con- 
ftantinoplc is  fupplied  with  it,  though  it  is  at  one  hundred 
miles  diftance.  The  middle  of  the  mountain  is  planted 
with  firs,  and  other  trees,  and  the  vallies  beneath  abound 
with  a  variety  of  fruits,  particularly  apples,  grapes,  mul- 
berries, melons,  and  nuts.  Flefli,  fifli,  and  fowl  are  no 
where  more  plentiful  than  at  Burfa,  and  the  fields  around  it 
v.'ould  produce  ail  manner  of  corn  were  they  cultivated  ; 
but  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkifh  govtrnment  mjkes  them 
low  little  more  more  corn  than  is  necellary  for  their  own 
immediate  ufe. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  view  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Afia,  the  great  fcene  of  a£lion  in  the  firft  ages  of  the 
world,  ant  once  the  feat  not  only  of  the  moft  mighty 
empires,    but  of  the  arts  and   fciencci,     From  the  ruins 
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that  have  been  defcribed,  and  from  the  antient  hiftories 
of  thefe  countries  we  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  cities  and  temples,  which  exceeded  in 
fplendor  every  thing  of  the  kind  produced  by  the  mo- 
derns in  Europe  ;  but  this  fplendor  and  magnificence  is 
no  more,  and  while  we  judge  of  it  from  its  ruins,  we  have 
reafon  to  be  humbled  when  we  confider  the  inftability  of 
all  human  afi^"airs,  which  involves  in  it  not  only  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  arts,  but  of  cities  eredled  with  the  moll  dur- 
able marble,  that  feem  to  have  been  founded  with  the 
expeiftation  of  continuing  their  grandeur  to  the  latcft 
ages,  and  of  empires  raifed  by  valour,  and  fupported  by 
the  utmoft  eiforts  of  human  policy. 

The  arts  and  fciences  are  now  removed  to  Europe,  and 
fome  of  them  are  arrived  to  much  greater  perfedion  than 
ever  they  were  known  in  the  Eaft.  May  thefe  ever  fiou- 
rifh  !  and  while  they  are  protected   by  moderate  govern- 
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ments,  founded  on  reafon,  and  conduced  by  humanity 
and  virtue,  we  may  juftly  flatter  ourfelves  they  will  ne- 
ver decay.  It  is  not  the  religion  of  Mahomet  or  ot  Pa- 
ganifm  that  has  baniflied  the  aits,  depopulated  coun- 
tries, and  converted  the  mod  fertile  lands  into  barren  de- 
farts  and  uncultivated  wilds ;  but  favage  ignorance,  the 
lawlefs  tyranny  of  defpotic  power,  the  luft  of  ambition, 
and  thofe  national  vices,  that  degrade  the  human  mind, 
and  call  down  tha  refcntmcnt  of  offended  heaven. 

Indeed,  governments  founded  on  the  mild  laws  of 
Chrillianity  have  a  more  folid  bafis  ;  and  where  it  (hall 
prevail  in  all  its  purity,  liberty  and  the  arts  fliall  go  hand 
in  hand  ;  the  thrones  of  princes  will  be  as  immoveable  as 
the  rocks  and  mountains ;  ambition  will  be  confined 
within  the  bounds  of  equity  ;  mankind  will  confider  each 
other  as  brethren,  and  the  law  of  nations  will  be  the  in- 
variable law  of  nature  and  humanity. 


CHAP.      XXVIII. 


Of  the  ASIATIC    ISLANDS    fubjecl  to    the  T  U  R  K  S. 


SECT.     I. 

Of  the  IJland  «/  C  Y  p  R  us. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  and  Produce  ;  with  a  con- 
cife  Account  of  the  Revolutions  that  have  happened  in  its  Go- 
vernment ;  of  its  tnojl  conftderable  Cities,  and  the  Poverty  of 
its  Inhabitants, 

THE  ifland  of  Cyprus  has  been  famous  in  all  ages 
for  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  the  excellence  of  its 
climate,  and  the  advantages  of  its  fituation.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fixth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fifth 
degree  eight  minutes  eaft  longitude.  It  is  fixty-nine 
miles  fouth  of  the  coaft  of  Caramania  or  Cilicia,  and 
thirty-fix  weft  of  the  coaft  of  Syria.  This  ifland  ftretches 
from  ths  fouih-wcft  to  the  noith-eaft,  and  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  feventy  in  breadth 
in  the  broadcft  part. 

This  ifland  was  in  ancient  times  confecrated  to  Ve- 
nus, who  was  ftiled  by  the  poets  the  Cyprian  goddefs, 
probably  from  the  wantonnefs  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
longeft  day  is  fourteen  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  weather 
in  fummer  is  extremely  hot,  fo  that  fomctimcs  their 
brooks  and  even  their  rivers  are  dried  up.  It  is  faiu,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  this  ifland  had  no 
rain  for  thirty-fix  years  together,  on  which  account  it  was 
in  a  great  meafure  deferred. 

It  abounds  with  corn,  wine,  oil,  fugar,  honey,  cot- 
ton, allum,  wool,  verdigris,  turpentine,  all  forts  of  me- 
tals, and  pioft  excellent  fait.  They  have  likewife  feveral 
kinds  of  earth  fit  for  the  ufe  of  the  painters,  particularly 
red,  yellovi",  and  black  ;  but  with  thefe  advantages  they 
are  fubjc£t  to  fwarms  of  locufts,  which  vifit  them  in  the 
hot  feafon,  appearing  at  a  diftance  like  clouds  ;  and  were 
they  not  driven  into  the  fca  by  a  north  wind,  whicli  hap- 
pens about  that  time,  would  devour  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  :  they  have  alfo  great  plenty  of  flefli,  fi(h,  and 
fowl. 

This  ifland  was  antiently  governed  by  kings,  and  it 
had  nine  of  them  when  it  was  reduced  by  Cyrus,  who 
rendered  them  all  tributary  to  himfelf.  Long  after  this 
the  ifland  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Gieat,  and 
upon  the  divifion  of  his  empire,  it  fell  to  the  fhare  of 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  under  whofe  fucceflTors  it  re- 
mained, till  the  Romans,  without  any  colour  for  invading 
it,  fent  Portius  Cato  to  reduce  it  under  their  power, 
which  he  accompliflied  ai.d  brought  back  to  Rome  the 
fpoils  of  the  ifland,  which  amounted  to  feven  thoufand 
talents.  After  the  divifion  of  the  Roman  empire,  ic  be- 
longed to  the  Greeks ;  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
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Saracens,  but  was  recovered  from  them  and  governed  by 
dukes  or  princes.  In  1191  it  was  conquered  by  Richard  I. 
king  of  England,  who  putting  in  here  for  frefli  water  in 
his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  met  with  a  very  hofpi- 
table  reception ;  in  return  for  which  he  fubdued  the 
ifland,  and  transferred  his  right  to  it  to  Guy  Lufignan, 
the  titular  king  of  Jerufalem,  whofe  family  held  it  for 
many  generations.  Under  thefe  princes  it  was  divided 
into  twelve  counties,  containing  forty-eight  great  towns, 
and  upwards  of  eight  hundred  villages.  The  Venetians 
obtained  the  poffeflion  of  it  in  1473,  ^"'^  ''^P*  ^^  almoft 
an  hundred  years ;  but  it  was  at  laft  taken  from  them  by 
Soliman  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  after  a  long  and  brave 
defence. 

The  capital  of  the  ifland,  named  Nicofia,  was  formerly 
the  refidence  of  their  kings,  as  it  is  now  of  the  beglerbeg 
or  viceroy.  It  ftands  near  the  middle  of  the  country,  and 
is  about  three  miles  in  circumference  ;  but  is  fallen  to 
decay  fince  its  being  in  the  power  of  the  Turks.  The 
cathedral,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Sophia,  is  converted 
into  a  Turkifli  mofque.  In  the  city  are  three  or  four 
Greek  churches,  and  it  is  ftill  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop, 
who  has  three  fuffragans  under  him  ;  thefe  are  the  bifliops 
of  Larneza,  Cerenes,  and  Batto.  The  Latins  and  Ar- 
menians have  alfo  feveral  churches  there. 

The  other  towns  moft  worthy  of  notice  are, 

Famagufta,  the  antient  Salamis,  a  port  town  on  the 
eaft  part  of  the  ifland.  It  had  a  good  harbour  defended  by 
two  forts,  wluch  are  oppofite  to  each  other ;  but  it  is  now 
almoft  choaked  up,  and  has  confequeatly  loft  its  trade. 
In  the  year  1570  it  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  the 
Turks  after  a  vigorous  defence,  and  a  fiege  which  lafted 
fix  months  ;  when,  though  the  place  furrendereJ  on  ho- 
nourable conditions,  the  cruel  conquerors,  barbaroufly 
flayed  the  Venetian  governor  alive,  and  murdered  the  in- 
habitants in  cold  blood.  , 

Paphos,  now  called  Baffo,  is  fituated  at  the  weft  end 
of  the  ifland,  and  is  a  large  and  agreeable  place.  There 
are  confiderable  ruins  near  the  port,  particularly  fome 
broken  columns,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  temple 
of  Venus. 

In  fhort,  though  this  ifland  has  feveral  good  ports ;  and 
though  it  affords  all  the  commodities  that  can  be  defired 
for  carrying  on  a  great  trade,  it  is  at  prefent  thinly  peo- 
pled, and  not  half  cultivated.  Long  ago  a  Turkiih 
baflia  deft royed  all  the  fugar-cancs,  to  prevent  the  Cypri- 
ots  growing  too  rich  ;  an  evil  which  there  is  now  no  rea- 
fon to  fear  ;  for  at  this  day  it  aftords  the  cleareft  proof 
how  much  a  bad  government  can  defeat  the  kind  inten- 
tions of  nature  j  fince,  in  fpite  of  all  the  advantages  that 
a  country  can  poflibly  have,  there  never  was  a  more  dif- 
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mal  or  defolate  place  than  this  ifland  is  at  prefent.  From 
having  fome  millions  of  people,  it  has  now  fcarce  thirty 
thoufand  :  from  a  climate  that  produced  a  perpetual  fpring, 
it  is  become  both  unwholfome  and  unpleafant :  from  cities 
and  towns  that  extended  to  each  other,  there  are  only 
villages  and  heaps  of  ruins ;  and  from  the  greateft  affluence, 
the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  penury.  Thus  the  face  of 
modern  Cyprus  feems  to  refute  all  that  the  ancients  have 
faid  in  its  favour.  Such  are  the  dire  efFefts  of  an  arbitrary 
and  defpotic  government ! 

SECT.     II. 

Of  ths  IJJand  of  Rhodes. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  Sell,  and  Produce :  with  a 
Defcrlption  of  the  City  of  Rhodes,  the  Capital  of  the  Ifland, 
and  of  the  famous  Cowjfus . 

WE  fhall  next  proceed  to  Rhodes,  which  is  fituated 
between  the  thirty-fixth  and  thirty- feventh  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
weftward  of  Cyprus,  and  not  above  twenty  to  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Natolia.  It  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and 
fifteen  in. breadth,  and  has  formerly  had  the  names  of 
Ethraea,  Afteria,  Corymbia,  and  fome  others. 

The  air  is  good,  and  the  foil  fertile  ;  but,  as  in  other 
places  fubje£l  to  the  Turks,  is  badly  cultivated.  The 
country  is  exceeding  pleafant,  and  is  cloathed  with  trees 
and  herbage  always  green  ;  a  day  fcarce  ever  happens  in 
which  the  fun  does  not  ftiine  out.  Their  wines  are  much 
admired,  and  the  country  affords  fuch  plenty  of  almoft 
every  thing  that  can  render  life  agreeable,  that  it  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  the  fiction  of  its  having  golden  Ihowers.  It  does 
not  indeed  abound  with  corn,  but  then  the  inhabitants  are 
well  fupplied  with  it  from  the  neighbouring  continent  of 
Natolia. 

This  ifland  was  fubjeiSl:  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens ;  but  in  1309  the  knights  hof- 
pitallers  of  Jerufalem  took  it  from  them  and  held  it  above 
two  hundred  years,  during  which  they  refifted  the  whole 
Turkifti  power :  but  at  laft  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
under  Soliman  II.  in  1522,  by  the  treachery  of  Andrea 
d'Amaral,  chancellor  of  the  order  ;  who,  being  difpleafed 
at  not  being  chofen  grand-mafter  at  a  late  eiedtioD,  in- 
formed the  Turks  of  their  weaknefs  by  a  letter  fhot  to 
them  on  an  arrow. 

In  the  ifland  is  one  town  of  the  fame  name,  and  fe- 
veral  villages  that  are  well  inhabited.  The  city  of  Rhodes 
is  fituated  on  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  and  has  two 
harbours  ;  but  that  called  the  great  port  is  not  very  fafe 
when  the  wind  is  cafterly.  On  the  right  at  the  entrance 
of  this  port  is  a  tower,  built  by  the  Turks,  in  the  place 
■where  the  old  tower  of  St.  Nicholas  ftood.  It  is  well  fur- 
niftied  with  cannon,  has  a  curtain  which  reaches  to  the 
walls  of  the  town,  and  a  baftion  behind  it.  Oppofitc  to 
this  tower  is  the  caftlc  of  St.  Angelo,  which  is  I'omcwhat 
ruinous. 

This  caftlc  and  tower  were  ercflcd  in  the  place  where 
Hood  the  feet  of  the  great  Coloflus,  one  of  the  feven 
wonders  of  the  world,  which  was  fo  large  that  a  fhip 
under  fail  might  pafs  between  its  legs.  This  ftatue, 
which  was  of  fuch  an  enormous  fize  as  thus  to  ftraddle 
fifty  fathoms,  reprcfcnted  Apollo,  and  was  caft  entirely 
of  brafs  by  Chares  of  Lyndus,  a  town  in  the  ifle  of 
Khodcs,  who  was  twelve  years  in  making  it  ;  it  was 
feventy  cubits  high,"  and  every  part  being  in  proportion, 
the  thumb  was  as  thick  as  a  man  could  grafp  in  his  arms ; 
every  finger  was  of  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  ftatue,  and, 
for  the  dirciflicn  of  veflcls  into  the  harbour  at  night,  he 
held  a  light-houfc  in  his  hand.  This  prodigious  ftatue 
was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  fifty  or  three  fcorc 
years  after  its  being  eredted,  and  is  faid  to  have  lain  on 
the  ground  till  the  Saracens  made  themfelvcs  matters  of 
Rhodes,  who  having  beaten  it  to  pieces  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  fixty-onc  years  after  it  was  made,  fold  it  to  a 
Jew  ;  who  having  carried  it  by  fca  to  Alexandria,  in  954, 
there  loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with  the  metal,  hut 
after  all,  Du  Mont  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  it  is 
prob.abIc,  the  ftory  of  the  Coloflus  is  a  fable  ;  fome  other 
authors  have  been  of  the  fame  opijiion,    and   indeed  the 


extravagant  dimenfions  afcribed  to  it,  and  fuch  a  quantity 
of  brafs  being  fuiFered  to  lie  on  the  ground  for  lo  many 
ages,  would  tempt  thejiioft  credulous  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  relation. 

The  port  of  the  gallies,  which  is  covered  by  the  caftle 
of  St.  Erme,  is  a  good  harbour  ;  but  its  mouth  is  fo  nar- 
row, that  only  one  galley  can  enter  at  a  time.  On  the 
fides  of  this  port  is  a  piazza,  with  fome  trees  and  a  foun- 
tain, and  at  the  bottom  of  it  is  the  arfenal,  where  the 
gallies  and  faics  are  built.  A  little  above  the  port  is  a 
burying-place,  in  which  are  fifteen  or  twenty  domes  of 
free-ftone,  well  built,  and  moft  of  them  fupported  by  four 
arehes.  Thefe  were  the  fepulchres  of  the  beys,  or  other 
perfons  of  diftindion  in  Rhodes,  who  had  been  killed  ia 
the  wars. 

Part  of  the  city  ftands  on  the  rifing  of  the  hill,  and  it 
is  three  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  high  walls  plant- 
ed on  the  top  with  falions,  and  below  are  port-houfes  for 
great  cannon.  It  has  three  gates  ;  one  to  the  fea  where 
corn  is  fold,  and  two  on  the  land-fide.  The  ftreets  are 
broad,  ftraight,  and  well  paved  with  fmall  ftones,  and  for 
the  moft  part  covered  on  each  fide  with  penthoufes  ;  but 
the  largeft  is  paved  in  the  middle  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  marble.  It  has  feveral  handfome  buildings,  among 
which  is  St.  John's  church,  which  is  turned  into  a  mofque. 
There  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  apartments  of  the  knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  palace  of  the  grand  mafter; 
but  they  are  very  much  decayed.  This  palace  is  feated  on 
the  higheft  part  of  the  hill,  and  is  now  converted  into  a 
prifcn. 

The  inhabitants  cnnfift  of  Turks,  Jews,  and  Chrifti- 
ans  ;  but  the  latter  have  only  fliops  within  the  walls,  and 
are  obliged  to  have  their  dwellings  without  the  city,  aad 
to  retire  there  every  night. 

SECT.      III. 

•     Of  the  Ifland  of  Lesbos,  or  Mytelene. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  and  Prcduee.  Of  Cafiro\ 
its  prefent  Capita/,  and  of  the  great  Men  who  have  rendered 
this  Ifland  famous. 

TH  E  ifland  of  Mytelene,  anticntly  called  Lefbos, 
is  fituated  in  the  Archipelago,  and  extends  from 
thirty-feven  to  thirty-nine  degrees  fifteen  minutes  north 
latitude,  and  is  about  fifiy  miles  in  length  and  twenty-five 
in  breadth.  Part  of  it  is  mountainous,  cool,  and  covered 
with  trees  ;  and  there  arc  many  fertile  plains  which  pro- 
duce good  wheat,  excellent  oil,  the  beft  figs  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  its  generous  wine,  which  was  commended  by 
Ariitotle  and  Horace,  ftill  preferves  its  reputation.  The 
fea  affords  plenty  of  fifh,  efpecially  oyftcrs,  which  are  fent 
from  hence  to  Smyrna. 

This  was  a  very  confiderable  ifland  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  ;  for  Cicero  and  Vitruvius  fpcak  much  of  its 
magnificence  ;  and  indeed  fragments  are  every  where  to  be 
feen  of  its  antient  grandeur,  as  broken  columns,  chapiters, 
bafcs,  friezes,  and  the  like,  of  the  fineft  marble,  curiouflj 
wrought,  and  interfperfed  with  infcriptions. 

The  women  of  the  ifland  have  always  been  noted  far 
their  freedom  and  the  loofcnefs  of  their  manners ;  birt, 
though  they  are  not  now  io  bad  as  they  were  formerly, 
they  go  with  their  breafts  quite  naked. 

The  chief  town,  named  Caftro,  and  atltiently  Myte- 
lene, is  fituated  on  a  rocky  promontory  in  the  north  part 
of  the  ifland,  and  has  two  ports.  The  town  is  neither 
large  nor  well  built,  but  has  a  caftle,  with  a  ftrong  gar- 
rifon  for  the  defence  of  the  ifland  againft  pirates,  who  are 
very  numerous  in  thefe  feas  ;  and  there  are  above  a  huiKlred 
villages  in  the  country. 

Few  iflands  have  produced  men  of  greater  genius  ;  bii^ 
all  their  ledlures  of  philofophy,  it  feems,  were  far  froiu 
reforming  the  morals  of  the  people  ;  for  it  was  a  prover- 
bial faying  in  Greece,  when  fpeaking  of  a  profligate 
fellow,  that  he  lived  like  a  Lcfbian.  Theophraftus  and 
Phanios,  the  difciples  of  Ariftotle,  and  the  famous  Arion, 
who  is  faid  to  charm  the  dolphins  with  his  mufic,  with 
Pittacus,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  and 
Sappho,  the  celebrated  poetef?,  were  natives  of  this 
ifland. 
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The  famous  Epicurus  read  public  leflures  here;  and 
Ariftotle,  with  other  great  men,  refided  here  a  conhder- 
able  time.  It  is  now  labjecl:  to  the  Turks,  and  a  cadi, 
who  relides  at  Caftro,  has  the  civil  adminiftration  of  the 
government,  while  an  aga  of  the  janizaries  has  the  com- 
Tiiand  of  the  foldiers. 


SECT.     IV. 

Of  the  IJIand  «/  C  H  I  o  s,  or  S  c  i  o,    called  by  the  Turks 
Saki   Saduci- 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Soil,  and  Produce.  The  Perfons,  Dref, 
and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants.  Of  the  city  of  Scio,  and 
its  being  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Venetians,  and  con- 
quered back  from  them  by  the  Turks ;  on  which  the  Latins, 
being  charged  tuith  favouring  the  Venetians,  were  deprived  of 
their  Privileges.  Of  the  other  Towns  and  Villages,  with 
the  Miimier  of  extracting  Mafic  from  the  Lentifn-Tree. 
An  Account  of  Neamoni,  a  rich  Monajiery  of  Greek  Monks. 
Of  the  pretended  School  and  Houfe  of  Homer. 

CHIOS,  or  Scio,  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and 
pleafant  iflands  in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  fituated 
near  the  coaft  of  Natolia,  to  the  north-eaft  of  Samos,  and 
to  the  fouth  of  Mytelene,  and  extends  from  thirty -eight 
degrees  eight  minutes  to  thirty-eight  degrees  thirty-fcvcn 
minutes  north  latitude.  It  is  thirty-two  miles  in  length, 
and  fifteen  in  breadth. 

The  ifle  of  Chios  is  very  fubje*!!:  to  earthquakes ;  it  is 
extremely  mnunlainous  and  ftoney,  and  has  fo  little  rain, 
that  every  fpring  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Jews  and  Turks 
make  proceiTions  in  order  to  obtain  it  :  yet  it  has  been 
called  the  Paradife  of  Greece  ;  for  the  mountains,  which 
are  now  pretty  bare,  were  formerly  covered  with  woods, 
and  in  fome  places  they  flill  abound  with  abundance  of 
citron,  orange,  olive,  mulberry,  myrtle,  and  pomegra- 
nate trees,  without  reckoning  maftic  and  turpentine. 

The  country  produces  corn,  but  not  fufficient  for  the 
inhabitants,  who  therefore  import  it  from  time  to  time 
from  the  continent ;  but  as  for  wine,  Chios  has  enough 
and  to  fpare,  and  therefore  confiderable  quantities  are 
exported  to  the  neighbouring  iflands.  It  is  pleafant  and 
ftomachic,  and  Athenaeus  fays,  that  the  wines  of  Scio 
help  digeftion,  are  wholefome,  and  exceed  all  other  wines 
in  delicioufnefs  of  tafte. 

The  inhabitants,  fays  Tournofort,  plant  their  vines 
on  the  hills  :  they  cut  their  grapes  in  Auguft,  and  hav- 
ing fufFered  them  to  dry  for  ievcn  or  eight  days  in,  the 
fun,  they  prefs  them,  and  let  their;  {land  in  tubs  to  work ; 
the  cellars  being  all  the  while  clofe  fhut.  In  making  the 
beft  wine  they  mix  among  the  black  grapes  a  fort  of 
white  one,  which  fmells  like  a  peach  kernel  ;  but  in 
making  nectar,  which  is  fo  called  even  to  this  day, 
they  make  ufe  of  another  kind  of  grape  fomewhat 
ftyptic. 

In  fhort,  there  is  fuch  plenty,  that  every  thing  is  ex- 
tremely cheap,  and  excellent  partridges  may  be  had  for 
a  trifle,  as  they  keep  them  tame,  and  have  keepers  who 
drive  them  out  in  the  morning,  and  whiftle  them  in  at 
night,  which  call  they  always  obey. 

The  men  are  tall  and  well  fnaped,  but  have  very  dif- 
agreeable  countenances  :  but  their  women  arc  beautiful, 
and  their  faces  extremely  fair.  Mr.  Thevenot,  how- 
ever, obferves,  that  their  breafts  are  fcorched  WiiJh  the 
fun;  which,  he  fays,  is  the  more  furpriling,  as  thfy  take 
as  little  cars  of  the  face  as  of  the  breaft.  They  are  neat 
in  their  drefsy  wearing  very  white  linen,  and  the  fineft 
fluffs  they  can  get ;  but  are  not  permitted  to  weiar  gold, 
filver,  or  jev^els.  ''■'^'  • 

Their  vivacity,  wit,  and  good  humour,  are  gPe^t  addi- 
tions to  their  natural  charnis*  They  are  extremely  talka- 
tive, and  both  fexes  aie  fond  of  dancing  :  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  they  dance  promifcuoufly  all  night,  both  in  the 
cities  and  villages,  and  freely  allow  Grangers  to  joirl  with 
them.  They  are  fo  far  from  being  jealous,  that  the  wo- 
men fl:and  at  the  doors  and  talk  with  the  men  who  pafs 
by,  and  will  be  as  merry  and  fanailiar  with  ftrangers  as  if 
they.l)ad  been  long  acquainted.  Even  the  women  of  dif- 
tinilion  go  to  market  to  buy  provifions,  and  carry  them 
-  home  openly  through  the  flreeis. 
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The  city  of  Scio  is  large,  and  the  bcft  built  of  any  in 
the  Levant.  The  houfes  arc  handfome  and  commodious ; 
lome  of  them  are  terraced,  and  others  covered  with  tiles  : 
tor  the  Chiots  have  retained  the  Geneofe  method  of  build- 
ing ;  that  people  having  embellillied  all  the. towns  of  the 
Ealt  where  they  have  been  fettled. 

The  caftle  is  an  old  citadel,  built  on  the  edge  of  the 
fea,  and  is  faid  to  be  garrifoned  by  fourteen  hundred  Turks. 
It  is  defended  by  round  towers,  and  an  indifferent  ditch; 
and  on  the  infide  there  are  only  fome  clutters  of  houfes  in- 
habited by  the  Turks,  and  a  neat  mofque. 

The  port  of  Scio  is  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the 
flvips  that  either  fail  to  Cpnftantinople,  br  from  thence 
into  Syria  and  Egypt ;  yet  the  harbour  is  none  of  the  beft, 
for  at  prefent  it  has  only  a  very  indifferent  mole,  built  by 
the  Genoefe,  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water.  The 
entrance  is  narrow  and  dangerous  on  account  of  the  rocks, 
which  are  but  juft  covered,  and  could  fcarcely  be  avoided, 
was  it  not  for  a  light-houfc. 

Before  we  leave  this  city,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that 
Antonio  Zeno,  captain-general  of  the  Venetian  army, 
came  before  the  town  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April, 
1694,  with  fourteen  thoufand  men,  and  attacked  the 
caftle  from  the  fea,  the  only  place  of  ftrength  in  the 
ifland,  when  it  held  out  no  more  than  five  days,  thouo-h 
it  was  defended  by  eight  hundred  Turks,  fuppo-ned  by 
above  a  thoufand  men  well  armed,  who  might  have  thrown 
themfelves  into  it  without  the  leaft  oppofition  on  the  land- 
fide  :  but  the  next  year  the  Venetians  loft  it  with  as  much 
expedition  as  they  had  before  obtained  it.  Their  terror 
was  fo  great,  that  they  left  behind  them  their  ammunition 
and  cannon  ;  and  their  troops  fled  in  fuch  diforder,  that 
it  is  a  common  faying  in  the  ifland,  that  the  foldiers  took 
every  fly  for  a  turban. 

The  Turks  entered  it  as  a  conquered  country,  and  the 
Greeks  throwing  all  the  blame  on  the  Latins,  they  were 
from  thenceforward  forbid  to  wear  hats,  and  obliged  to 
quit  the  Genoefe  habits,  which  they  had  worn  till  that 
time  :  they  were  likewife  ordered  to  alight  from  their 
horfes  at  the  city  gate,  and  to  falute  With  the  greateft 
refpe<Sl  the  meaneft  Muflulman.  Before  this  eveiit  the 
Romiih  priefts  bore  the  hoft  to  the  fick  in  full  liberty  at 
noon-day;  the  proceffion  erf  Corpus  Chrifti  vv.is  made 
with  all  its  formalities,  the  clergy  walking  in  their  pro- 
per habits,  under  canopies,  and  bearing  cenfers  in  their 
hands  ;  in  fhort,  the  Turks  ufed  to  call  this  ifland 
Little  Rome  :  for,  befides  the  churches  in  the  country, 
the  Latins  had  feven  in  the  town  :  but,  upon  this  change, 
the  catiiedral,  and  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  were 
converted  into  mofques  ;  the  church  of  the  Jcfuits  was 
turned  into  an  inn  :  thofe  of  the  Capuchins  and  the  Re- 
colledts,  the  lady  of  Loretto,  and  that  of  St.  Anne,  ar6 
all  pulled  down.  The  Capuchins  had  alfo  within  five 
hundred  paces  of  the  town  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  and 
this  has  fhared  the  fame  fate  with  the  reft.  The  Latin 
bifhop  was  forced  to  fly  to  the  Morea,  and  the  priefts  who 
remained  behind  were  made  fubjedt  to  the  capitation-tax, 
but  were  afterwards  exempted  on  the  a|5plication  of  the 
French. 

The  Greek  bifhop  remains  in  the  fame  circumftances 
as  before  the  enterprize  of  the  Venetians,  having  no  Icfs 
than  three  hundred  churches  under  him,  and  the  ifland 
is  full  of  chapels ;  their  monafteries  and  nunneries  alfo 
enjoy  large  revenues.  The  moft  confiderable  of  the  for- 
mer is  that  of  Neamoni,  or  the  New  Solitude,  which  is 
fituated  above  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  annually  pays 
five  hundred  crowns  capitation-tax  to  the  Turks.  This 
monaftery  is  very  fpacious,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a 
caftle.  No  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  it.  There  are 
commonly  a  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  rrionks  under  the 
government  of  an  abbot,  and  they  are  never  to  exceed 
two  hundred.  When  any  places  are  vacant,  thofe  who 
are  willing  to  fupply  them  muft  pay  a  hundred  piafters, 
and  come  with  their  whole  cflates  into  the  convent, 
where  they  may  enjoy  them  for  life,  and  then  the  eftatcs 
muft  be  left  to  the  convent,  unlefs  any  one  has  a  kinf- 
man  who  will  become  a  monk,  in  which  cafe  one-third 
may  be  given  to  him,  on  condition  that  at  his  death  that 
muft  alfo  go  to  the  convent.  They  there  liye  every  day 
upon  black  bread,  bad  wine,  and  rotten  chcefc;  and  if 
they  have  any  thing  elfe,  they  muft  procure  it  for  thcm- 
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felves;  and  indeed  fome  live  well  on  their  eftates,  and 
keep  a  horfe  to  ride  out  for  pleafure.  However,  on  fefti- 
vals  and  Sundays  they  eat  all  together  in  their  hall  or 
xefeftory.  This  monaftery  is  faid  to  be  endowed  with 
an  eighth  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  whole  ifland,  and 
fome  fay  much  more,  having  no  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand 
crowns  annually  paid  them  in  money. 

This  monaftery  ftands  on  a  little  hill  in  a  very  folitary 
place,  furrounded  by  rugged  mountains  and  precipices ; 
the  Greeks  always  pitching  upon  fuch  fituations  for  their 
religious  houfes,  quite  contrary  to  the  Catholics,  who 
place  their  monafieries  in  the  moft  defirable  fituations. 
The  church  of  this  convent  is,  however,  efteemed  one  of 
the  bed  in  the  Levant,  and  is  faid  to  be  adorned  with 
thirty-two  columns,  whole  (hafts  and  capitals  are  of  jafper 
dug  in  the  ifland.  It  has  alfo  many  paintings  j  but  they 
are  badly  executed,  and  make  a  very  difagreeable  ap- 
pearance, in  fpite  of  the  gilding  with  which  they  are 
covered. 

As  to  their  nunneries,  they  are  very  diiFerent  from 
thofc  of  the  Chriftians  in  Europe.  Mr.  Thevenot  entered 
one  of  them,  where  he  fav/  both  Chriftians  and  Turks  ; 
and  having  entered  the  chamber  of  one  of  the  lifters,  he 
fays  he  found  her  kind  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  Chrif- 
tian  charity.  Thefe  nuns  purchafe  a  chamber  on  their  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  houle  ;  they  go  abroad  when  they 
pkafe,  and  may  leave  the  convent  if  they  think  fit.  They 
are  ufually  employed  in  embroidery  in  gold,  filver,  or 
filk,  in  v.'hich  the  Greeks  are  very  (kilful,  and  the  flowers 
they  work  upon  their  handkerchiefs  and  purfes  are  very 
beautiful. 

The  ifland  of  Chios,  befides  the  capital,  contains  fixty 
tovifns  and  villages,  the  principal  of  which,  named  Cor- 
domolo,  has  about  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  coun- 
try round  it  is  very  fertile  and  well  watered,  yielding  an- 
nually about  a  hundred  and  feventy  tons  of  wine. 

At  five  miles  diftance  is  a  fine  valley,  half  a  mile  long, 
where  is  a  fpring  of  water  to  which  there  was  a  defcent 
of  twenty-five  beautiful  marble  fteps,  but  thefe  are  all  re- 
moved ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  valley  was  formerly  a  tem- 
ple of  fine  afh-coloured  marble,  but  it  has  been  pulled 
down,  and  the  ftoiies  broken,  only  for  the  fake  of  the  iron 
and  lead  ufed  in  joining  them  together. 

Beyond  this  valley  is  Vichi,  a  village  inhabited  by  three 
hundred  perfons  ;  and  beyond  it  is  Cambia,  which  has  an 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  furrounded  by  rocks,  hills, 
and  woods  of  wild  pine-trees,  which  they  fell  for  timber 
to  build  gallies. 

In  a  valley  below  this  laft  village  arifes  a  rock  that  is 
almoft  inaccelTiblc,  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  fmall  caftle, 
oppofite  to  which  is  the  Mount  of  St.  Elias,  the  higheft 
place  in  the  ifland  ;  for  it  may  be  feen  from  Tenedos, 
which  is  above  an  hundred  miles  diftant.  On  it-s  top  is 
a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Elias,  which  is  ufually  co- 
vered with  mift  and  fnovv  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  moun- 
tain is  a  large  fpring  that  waters  the  furrounding  fields, 
which  arc  planted  with  a  variety  of  fruit-trees. 

Vcliflx)  is  a  confiderable  village,  fcated  on  a  hill,  and 
contains  about  three  hundred  houfes.  It  has  a  caftle 
built  by  the  famous  Btlifarius,  general  to  the  emperor 
Juftinian,  who  was  forced  on  (hore  by  a  ftorm.  The 
adjacent  country  is  rery  pleafant  and  fertile,  and  the  in- 
habitants annually  raife  five  thoufand  pounds  weight  of 
filk. 

There  are  twenty-two  villages  in  the  ifland  that  cultivate 
lentifk  trees,  from  whence  mallic  is  produced.  They  be- 
gin to  make  incifions  in  thofc  trees  on  the  firft  of  Auguft, 
cutting  the  bark  croG-ways  with  very  large  knives.  Next 
day  the  nutritious  juice  diftils  in  fmall  tears,  which 
by  little  and  little  form  the  maftic  grains ;  for  they 
harden  on  the  ground,  and  arc  carefully  picked  up  from 
under  the  trees.  The  height  of  their  harvell  is  in  the 
middle  of  Auguft.  They  indeed  make  other  incifions 
towards  the  end  of  September  ;  but  the  trees  then  afford 
maftic  in  fmaller  quantities.  They  fift  this  gum,  to  clear 
it  from  the  duft.  Thefe  villages  are  fnid  to  produce 
about  one  hundred  thoufand  chefts  of  maftic,  of  which 
three  hundred  chefts  ot  one  hundred  weight  each  are  an- 
nually paid  to  the  Grand  Signior.  This  maftic  is  al- 
lowed to  be  the  bcft  in  the  world.     It  is  a  white  gum 


which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  many  ointments, 
and  is  chewed  by  the  Greeks  to  whiten  their  teeth  and 
fweeten  their  breath.  The  fultanas  confume  the  crcateft 
part  of  that  defigned  for  the  feraglio;  they  chew  it  by 
way  of  amufement,  and  to  give  an  agreeable  fnicll  to 
their  breath,  efpecially  in  a  morning  fafting  ;  they  alio 
put  fome  grains  of  maftic  in  perfuming-pots,  and  into 
their  bread  before  it  goes  to  the  oven.  In  (hort,  it  i$ 
efteemed  beneficial  in  diftempers  of  the  ftomach  ;  it  ftops 
bleeding,  and  fortifies  the  gums. 

The  principal  of  thefe  maftic  towns  is  Callimacha, 
which  has  two  gates,  fix  Greek  churches,  and  a  nunnery. 
It  is  well  peopled,  and  round  it  are  i'aid  to  be  thjrt/ 
churches  belonging  to  the  Greeks. 

After  mentioning  the  maftic,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  the  turpentine  tree,  which  grows  here  without 
culture  on  the  borders  of  the  vineyards,  and  by  the  high- 
way fide.  It  is  about  as  tall  as  the  lentifk  tree,  ar.J  ha^  a 
reddifh  leaf.  They  wound  the  trunk  with  a  hatchet,  be- 
tween the  months  of  July  and  Odlober,  on  which  the  tur- 
pentine flows  down  on  a  flat  ftone  fet  under  the  trees  to 
receive  it.  This  liquor  is  an  excellent  natural  balfam,  ai)d 
a  noble  ftomachic.  V 

Of  their  figs  they  make  a  kind  of  brandy,  of  which  they 
export  great  quantitities  to  the  neighbouring  iflands. 

The  olives  of  Scio,  when  they  have  a  very  good  cropj 
do  not  produce  above  two  hundred  hogflieads  of  oil. 

Their  filk  is  a  more  valuable  commodity,  for  they  an- 
nually raife  from  the  worm  about  thirty-thoufand  pounds 
weight  of  filk,  which  is  moft  of  it  ufed  in  the  ifland  ia 
the  manufadures  of  damafk,  taffety,  fattin,  velvet,  and 
other  filk  ftuffs,  with  fome  of  which  they  mix  gold  and 
lilver.  With  thefe  they  carry  on  a  confiderable  commerce 
to  Egypt,  and  the  maritime  cities  of  Natolia  and  Barbary  : 
but  they  are  faid  to  be  fo  very  fharp  and  difhoneft  in  their 
dealings,  that  a  ftranger  ought  to  have  all  his  wits  about 
him  to  avoid  being  cheated. 

This  ifland  has  produced  many  extraordinary  men,  and 
the  Chiots  not  only  pretend  that  Homer  was  their  coun- 
tryman, but  ftill  ilievv  his  fchool,  which  is  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Epos,  by  the  fea-fide,  about  four  miles  from  the 
city  of  Scio  :  it  is  a  flat  rock,  in  which  they  have  hewn  2 
kind  of  round  bafon,  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  the  edge 
made  fo  as  to  fit  upon.  From  the  middle  of  this  bafon 
rifes  a  fquare  ftone  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  two  feet 
eight  inches  broad,  on  the  fides  of  which  were  antiently 
carved  certain  animals,  which  are  new  fo  disfigured  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  know  what  they  were  defigned  to  reprt- 
fent,  though  fome  fancy  they  bear  the  refemblancc  of 
lions.  Upon  this  fquare  ftone  the  mafter  was  fuppofed  to 
fit  in  the  midft  of  his  fcholars. 

Befides  Homer's  fchool  they  fhew  his  dwelling-houfe, 
where  he  compofcd  moft  of  his  poems,  which,  no  doubt, 
murt  be  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  as  Homer  lived  nine 
hundred  and  fixty-one  years  bcfo'jc  the  birth  of  Chrift.  It 
ftands  in  a  place  which  bears  that  poet's  name,  in  the 
north  part  of  the  ifland,  near  the  fields  which  produce 
the  wine  called  neflar.  But  it  is  very  uncertain  whether 
Homer  was  a  native  of  Scio,  as  feven  great  cities  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  his  birth,  which  he  fecms  to 
have  induftrioufly  concealed. 

Learning  is,  however,  now  out  of  ufe,  and  the  peo- 
ple in  general  are  involved  in  the  moft  profound  ignorance. 
Thofe  in  aflluent  circumlbnce  fit  whole  days  talking  un- 
der the  trees.  They  are  alfo  fond  of  pleafure,  and  are  apt 
to  drink  to  cxcefs. 

In  the  whole  ifland  there  are  not  above  ten  thoufand 
Turks,  and  three  thoufand  of  the  Latins  :  but  the  Greeks 
are  faid  to  amount  to  one  hundred  thoufand. 

With  refpect  to  the  government  of  the  ifland,  it  is  in 
time  of  peace  under  a  cady,  or  civil  magiftrate  ;  but  ia 
war  the  forces  are  commanded  by  a  baftia.  An  nga  of  the 
janizaries,  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  men  ot  that  body, 
alfo  refides  there  in  time  of  peace,  and  with  double  that 
number  in  time  of  war. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  Greeks  in  this  ifland,  who 
arc  differently  taxed  ;  thofc  of  the  firft  rank  pay  an- 
nually ten  crowns  a  head,  the  next  three  crowns,  and  the 
meaneft  two  crowns  and  a  half  a  head.  The  Greeks 
are  allowed  to  chufe  twelve  of  their  own  number  in   the 
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city,  to  regulate  the  ether  taxes,  an  J  to  prefi-'e  over  the 
cominunitv  ;  and  in  each  village  there  are  tixchofen,  who 
decide  moil  of  their  differences,  l"o  that  they  leldoin  refer 
their  atFdirs  to  the  decihoii  of  the  cady. 


SECT.  T  V. 


Of  the  IJle  of  Samos. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  Soil,  Minerals,  Vegetables, 
and  Animals.  The  Number  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  the 
Nature  of  their  Government . 

THE  ifland  of  Samos  is  fituated'in  the  Archipelago 
over-againft  Ephefus,  and  not  above  fix  miles  from 
the  continent  of  Natolia.  It  extends  from  thirtv-feven  ! 
degrees  forty-five  minutes  to  thirty  feven  degrees  fifcy-fe- 
ven  minutes  north  latitude,  it  being  about  thirty-tow 
miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in  breadth. 

The  air  of  this  ifland  is  generally  healthful,  except  in 
the  low  marfhy  grounds  ;  and  it  is  obferved  here,  as  in 
moft  other  iflands  of  the  Levant,  that  thev  have  feidom 
any  rain,  thunder,  or  tempsftupus  weather,  except  in 
the  winter  ;  while  in  our  climate  we  have  moft  thunder,  I 
and  the  heavieft  (howers  in  fummer.  A  chain  of  moun-  I 
tains  extends  through  the  middle  of  the  ifland  from  eaft  to 
wefV.  Thefe  were  formerly  called  Amphclos,  from  moft 
of  the  mountains  being  of  white  marble  ;  but  they  arc  co- 
vered with  a  ftrata  of  earth  of  fuch  depth,  as  to  produce 
trees  and  plants,  and  are  watered  by  fine  fprinijs.  The 
moft  conliderable  of  thefe  ftreams  is  that  of  Metelinous, 
which  flows  fouthward  into  the  fea.  In  the  low  lands  are 
iron  mines,  oker,  and  emery. 

The  por-c  of  Vati  on  the  north  part  of  the  ifland  is  fo  ca- 
pacious as  to  be  able  to  receive  a  large  fleet,  and  is  juftly 
efteemed  the  bell  in  the  ifland. 

The  port  of  Scitan  is  on  the  weft  coaft,  and  that  of  Ti- 
gani  on  the  fouth.  This  laft  was  the  port  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Samos. 

This  ifland  is  incumbered  with  mountains,  rocks,  and 
precipices,  but  the  plains  are  fertile  and  pleafant  ;  and  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  two  forts  of  pines,  the  one  a 
beautiful  kind  which  rifes  to  a  great  height,  and  is  fit  for 
mails,  and  yields  a  great  quantity  of  turpentine.  The 
others  are  of  the  common  fort. 

The  country  produces  corn,  and  abundance  of  excellent 
mufkadine  grapes,  apple?,  melons,  pomegranates,  olives, 
mulberry-trees,  lentils,  kidney-beans,  and  white  figs, 
four  times  as  large  as  the  common  fort,  but  not  fo  well 
tafkd  ;  their  filfc  is  very  fine,  and  their  honey  and  wax 
admirable. 

The  horfes  and  mules  of  Samos  arc  fcrviceable,  but  are 
not  admired  for  their  beauty.  The  inhabitants  have  con- 
fiderable  herds  of  oxen,  flicep,  goats,  and  hogs,  with 
haies,  and  other  game  in  great  plenty. 

This  ifland  alfo  abounds  with  wild  fowl,  as  woodcocks, 
f'nipes,  partridges,  turtle-doves,  wood-pigeons,  wheat- 
ears,  and  thruflies  j  befides  which  their  poultry  are 
excellent. 

The  prefent  inhabitants  of  Samos  are  computed  to 
amount  to  twelve  thoufand  men,  almort  all  of  whom  are 
Greeks,  except  the  cady,  the  aga,  and  his  lieutenant, 
who  are  chiefly  concerned  in  levying  the  Grand  Seignior's 
duties  ;  for  with  refpcft  to  the  civil  government  and 
the  adminiflration  of  jufHce,  the  Greeks  of  the  fcvcral 
towns  and  village;  are  allowed  to  choofe  their  own  ma- 
giftrates.  The  Samians  live  at  their  eafc,  and  enjoy 
greater  freedom  than  the  Chriftians  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Turkiih  dominions.  There  are  about  two  hundred 
papas  or  priefts  in  the  ifland,  and  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  monks,  who  have  three  monafteries.  There  are 
a:fo  four  nunneries  and  above  three  hundred  private  cha- 
pels. The  bifhop  of  the  ifland  refides  at  Cora,  a;id  has 
a  revenue  amounting  to  about  two  thoufand  crowns  per 
aimum. 

il'hc  chief  town  is  Corn,  which  is  fituated  on  the  fouth 

fide   of  the  ifland  within  two  miles  of  the  fea,  a<ljoining 

to  the  ruins  of  the  antient  city  of  Samos.     It  ftands  in  a 

lirtile  pleafant  country,  but  is  not  very  healthful,  bccaufe 
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the  waters,  which  formerly  dilcharged  themfclves  into 
the  fea,  now  rtagnatc  in  the  plain.  this  town  contains 
about  fix  hundred  houfes,  but  many  of  the.n  are  uninha- 
bited. 

The  city  of  Samos  is  entirely  deftroyed.  The  norsh 
part  of  it  flood  upon  a  hill,  and  the  other  ran  alono  the 
lea-lhore  from  port  Tigani,  which  15  two  miles  from  Coia, 
CO  cape  Juno.  Tigani  was  the  galley  port  of  the  anLicnts, 
and  wab  built  in  the  form  of  an  h.ilf-moon  ;  on  the  k-ft 
horn  of  which  was  the  famous  pier,  which  HereJotus 
efteems  one  of  the  three  wonders  of  Samos,  it  beintr 
twenty  fathoms  in  height,  and  carried  above  two  hundred 
and  fifty  paces  into  the  fea.  From  this  port  bcoins  die 
walls  of  the  upper  town  on  the  declivity  of  a  rugged  moun- 
tain. The  ruins  of  thefe  walls  Ihew  that  they  were  very 
magnificent,  they  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick,  wiili 
marble  towers  at  proper  diftances. 

The  brow  of  the  mountain  next  the  fea  was  covered 
with  buildings  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a 
little  lower  may  ftill  be  (cei\  the  place  where  the  theafe 
ftood. 

On  defccnding  from  the  theatre  towards  the  fea,  you 
fee  a  multitude  of  broken  columns,  fome  fluted  and  others 
plain,  lying  in  fuch  order  as  evidently  (hew  that  thev  once 
lupportcd  temples,  or  formed  porticos. 

The  city  appears  to  have  taken  up  in  breadth  all  the 
fine  plain  between  Cora  and  the  lea,  which  is  upwards  of 
two  miles  in  length,  and  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the 
river  which  runs  bf'yond  the  ruins  of  Juno's  temple,  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  filled  with  pictures  and  ftatues, 
among  which  were  the  icves  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Water 
was  brought  to  the  city  from  trie  head  of  the  river  Meie- 
linous,  by  a  noble  aqueduct  cut  through  a  mountain  with 
great  labour  and  art. 

The  moft  confiderable  town  in  the  ifland  next  to  Cora, 
is  Vati,  already  mentioned,  which  is  fituated  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  ifland,  on  the  defcent  of  a  mountain,  within  a 
mile  of  the  port,  and  contains  about  three  hundred  houfec, 
with  five  or  fix  chapels,  all  of  which  are  very  ill  built. 
Befides,  there  are  feveral  large  villages  fcattcred  through 
the  country. 

Beftdes  thefe  towns  there  are  feveral  large  villages, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Poleociftro,  Maratrocampo, 
Carlovaflb,  Caitania,  Fourni,  Pyrgos,  Platano,  and 
Comaria. 


S    E    C    T.     VI. 

Of  NiCARiA,    or    IcARiA,    and  Stakchio,    or  Isola 
LoNGo,  formerly  called  Coos. 

Their  Situation,  Extent,  and  the  Face  of  the  Country.     Their 

Produce  and  Antiquities. 

OPPOSITE  to  Samos  is  the  little  ifland  of  Nicaria, 
antiently  called  Icaria  from  Icarus,  the  Ion  of 
Dsdalus.  It  extends  from  twenty-feveji  degrees  tQ 
twenty-eight  degrees  forty  minutes  north  latitude,  and 
is  full  of  rocks,  in  which  the  inhabitants  dwell  in  ca- 
verns. Thefe,  who  are  very  poor  and  ill  cloathed,  are  of 
the  Greek  communion,  and  amount  to  about  three 
thoufand.  They  apply  themfelves  to  fwimming  and 
diving  f(T  fpunges,  and  for  fuch  goods  as  are  loft  by 
fhipwrecks.  The  richeft  men  in  the  ifland,  fays  Mr. 
Thevenot,  give  their  daughters  to  the  befl  divers,  who 
are  tried  before  the  maid  and  her  father,  and  he  who  re- 
mains longeft  under  the  water  wins  her.  The  Grand 
Seignior's  tribute  is  paid  in  fpunges.  Thev  have  vine- 
yards among  the  rocks,  and  of  the  grapes  make  a  fort 
of  white  wine  as  clear  as  water,  which  partes  by  urine 
as  foon  as  it  is  drank.  W'ith  this  wine,  and  with  wax 
and  honey,  they  trade  to  Chio.  The  inhabitants  are 
ftrong  and  well-fliaped,  but  the  fame  author  adds,  the- 
women  are  miftrelles  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  hufhand  ar- 
rives from  any  place  in  his  boat,  the  wife  goes  to  the 
fea-fide,  takes  the  oars  and  carries  them  home,  after 
which  the  hulband  can  difpofe  of  nothing  without  her 
leave. 
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Asiatic  Isles, 


The  Greek  emperors  of  Conftantinople  banifhed  thofc 
perfons    of    quality  who    had    offended    them,     to    this 

ifland.  ,     ,    r^ 

Stanchio,  or  Kola  Longo,  formerly  called  Coos,  is 
fituated  to  the  north-weft  of  Rhodes  about  feventy  miles 
to  the  fouth  of  Samos,  in  thirty-feven  degrees  twenty-feven 
ininutes  north  latitude,  and  is  about  eighty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. 

This  ifland  affords  an  agreeable  profpeft  on  approaching 
it ;  for  it  is  in  general  a  fine  level  country,  rifing  gra- 
dually into  hills  towards  the  eaft,  from  whence  I'everal 
fmall  rivulets  fall  into  the  plain,  and  render  it  extremely 
fertile.  The  wines  of  this  ifland  were  admired  by  the 
perfons  of  nice  tafte  in  antient  Rome.  Here  are  alfo  a 
great  number  of  cyprefs  and  turpentine  trees,  with  many 
other  beautiful  and  medicinal  plants. 

Mr.  Thevenot  mentions  a  cyprefs-tree  in  this  ifland 
of  fuch  prodigious  extent,  that  two  thoufand  men  might 
fhelter  themfelves  under  its  branches,  which  were  fupported 
by  pillars,  and  under  their  fhadow  were  barbers  {hops,  and 
places  of  refrefhment  where  people  met  to  regale  themfelves 
in  the  open  air. 

Stanchio  has  one  large  town,  which  is  of  the  fame  name 


with  the  ifland  :  it  has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  defended  by 
a  caftle.  Here  the  Turkifh  gallies  frequently  lie,  and  here 
their  Ihips  touch  in  their  paflage  from  Conftantinople  to 
Egypt. 

In  this  ifland  there  antiently  flood  a  temple  dedicated  to 
j^fculapius  J  and  it  was  alfo  famous  for  giving  birth  to 
Hippocrates,  Arifton,  and  feveral  other  eminent  phy- 
ficians  and  philofophers  ;  and  particularly  to  that  cele- 
brated painter  Apelles,  who  drew  the  famous  picture  of 
Venus  rifing  naked  from  the  fea,  which  being  placed  in  one 
of  the  principal  temples  in  the  ifland,  was  from  thence 
carried  to  Rome  and  dedicated  to  Caefar  ;  that  goddefs 
being  efteemed  the  mother  of  the  Julian  family,  and  on 
this  account,  it  is  faid,  the  Coans  were  freed  from  a  great 
part  of  their  annual  tribute. 

Moft  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  are  Greeks,  except  the 
garrifon  of  the  town  and  caftle,  who  are  Turks. 

Thefe  are  all  the  iflands  worthy  of  notice  in  this  part  of 
Afia  ;  and  having  now  as  fully  confidered  that  grand  divifion 
of  the  earth  as  the  nature  and  propofed  length  of  this  work 
will  admit,  we  fliall  carry  our  readers  to  Africa,  which 
will  afford  new  fubjciSls  of  ufeful  entertainment  and  geo- 
graphical knowledge. 
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BOOK     II. 


Of    AFRICA    ill    general. 


AFRICA,  one  of  the  four  principal  divifions  of 
the  earth,  is  a  peninfula  of  a  prodigious  extent, 
joined  to  Afia  only  by  the  narrow  ifthmus  of  Suez, 
betiveen  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  Europe  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Red  Sea,  which, 
with  the  above  ilHimus,  divides  it  from  Afia,  and  by  the 
Eaflcrn  Ocean  ;  on  the  foutii  by  the  Southern  Ocean  ; 
and  on  the  welt  by  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  fe- 
parates  it  from  America. 

Africa  is  generally  rcprefented  as  bearing  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  whofe  bale,  from  the 
ifthmus  of  Suez  to  Tangier,  is  about  two  thouland  miles  ; 
and  its  length,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  top  of 
the  fuppofed  pyramid,  to  the  moft  nortiiera  part,  is  about 
three  thoufand  fix  hundred  miles;  and  in  the  broadefl 
part  of  the  bafe,  from  Cape  Verd  to  Cape  Ciuardafeu, 
it  15  three  thoufand  five  hundred  :  the  whole  extending 
in  length  from  twenty-eight  degrees  louih  to  thirty-fiv: 
degree>  north  latitude,  and  in  breadth  from  thirty-three 
degrees  eaft  to  feventeen  degrees  weft  longitude  from 
London. 

As  the  equator  divides  this  extenfive  country  almoft 
in  tiie  middle,  and  the  far  greateft  part  of  if  is  witb.in  the 
tropics,  the  heat  is  in  many  places  almoft  infupportable 
to  an  European  ;  it  being  there  greatly  increafed  by  the 
r:.y  i  of  the  fun  from  vaft  fandy  defarts.  The  coafts, 
however,  are  generally  fertile,  and  moft  parts  of  this  re- 
gion are  inhabited,  though  they  are  far  from  being  lo 
populous  as  either  Afia  or  Europe.  From  what  has  been 
laid,  the  reader  cannot  expedt  t'>  find  here  a  variety  of 
climates.  In  few  parts  of  Africa  fnow  ever  falls  in  the 
plains,  and  it  is  generally  never  found  but  on  th;  tops  of 
the  higheft  mountains ;  and  the  natives  would  as  foon 
expe£i  that  marble  fhould  melt,  and  flow  in  liquid 
ftreams,  as  that  water  by  freezing  (hould  lole  its  fluidity, 
be  arreftcd  by  the  cold,  and  ceafing  to  flow,  become  like 
the  folid  rock. 

The  arts  once  flourifhed  in  Egypt,  at  Carthage,  and  in 
feveral  other  places  in  the  north  of  Africa  ;  but  they  are 
fled,  and  fcarce  in  any  place  but  Egypt  is  a  ftone  left  to 
proclaim  the  magnificent  buildings  that  did  honour  to 
their  fkill  in  architedture.  In  the  north  of  Africa  com- 
merce carried  the  blcfTings  of  nature  to  diftant  regions, 
and  fecured  a  friendly  intcrcourfe  of  arts,  of  manufactures, 
and  of  the  fuperfluities  of  each  country;  but  little  com- 
merce nov/  remains,  and  the  fliips  and  gallics,  inftead 
of  being  employed  in  trade,  are  fent  out  in  fcarch  of  prey. 


to  ftrip  the  honeft  merchant  of  his  treafurcs,  and  enflavc 
thole  whom  they  plunder.  In  ftiort,  thel'e  unhappy  peo- 
ple, inftead  of  being  humanized  by  Chriftianity,  which 
once  fpread  its  mild  influence  over  a  confiderable  part  of 
thefe  countries,  hate  the  name  ofChriftian,  and  amon;; 
them  barbarity,  fuperftition,  and  all  the  mifcHcs  that  flow 
from  tyranny  and  defpotic  power,  prevail. 

All  this,  however,  only  relates  to  the  north  of  Africa; 
all  the  reft  of  that  continent  was  long  unknown  to  the 
moderns.  The  difcoveries  antiently  niade  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  forgotten,  and  the  Portuguefe,  who  dif- 
covered  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  were  about  fixtv 
years  employed  in  that  ta(k  before  they  reached  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  1487,  before  which  time  it  was  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  Europeans  ;  and  indeed  the 
inland  parts  of  Africa  are  ftill  in  a  great  meafure  un- 
difcovered. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  earth  are  the 
Nile,  which  dividing  Egypt  into  two  parts,  difcharaes 
itlelf  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  Marbea,  Gond'et, 
Barodus,  Tafilet,  Niger,  Senegal,  Gambia,  the  river 
of  the  Elephants,  and  feveral  others  which  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  the  river  of  St.  Chriftopher,  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  St.  Jago,  Zebcc,  Magadoxa,  and  fome 
others  of  inferior  note,  which  empty  themfelves  into  the 
flaftern  Ocean  ;  befides  feveral  inl.-ind  ftreams.  Its  prin- 
cipaj  lakes  are  thofe  of  Dambea,  Zaftan,  and  Zambre, 
or  Zaire. 

Africa  has,  however,  a  great  fcarcity  of  water,  fome 
large  diftridls  being  entirely  deftitute  of  that  neceliary 
cement  ;  and  in  fome  parts  are  vaft  tradls  of  li^^ht  and 
barren  fands,  which  the  wind  lometimes  blows  in  fuch 
prodigious  quantities,  as  to  b'jry  whole  caravans,  and 
fuftocate  the  unfortunate  traveller. 

Africa  has  likewifc  many  high  and  extenfive  moun- 
tains, the  moft  remaikabie  of  which  are,  i.  The  Atlas 
which  had  its  name  from  a  king  of  Mauritania,  a  great 
lover  of  aftronomy,  who  ufed  to  obferve  the  ftars  from 
its  fummit,  on  which  account  the  poets  reprefent  him 
as  bearing  the  heavens  on  his  fhouldcrs.  Thefe  moun- 
tains extend  from  the  Weftern  Ocean  to  Eo-ypt.  2.  The 
mountains  of  the  Moon,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Montes 
Claros,  which  are  ftill  higher  than  thofe  of  Atlas.  7. 
Thofe  of  Sierra  Econa,  or  the  mountain  of  the  Lions, 
which  divide  Nigritia  from  Guinea,  and  extend  as  far  as 
Ethiopia.^  Thefe  were  ftiled  by  the  antients  The  moun- 
tains of  God,  on  account  of  their  being  fubjeft  to  thun- 
[  dcr  and  lightning  ;  and  4.  The  Pike  of  "^Tencrifle,  whicli 
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is  faid  to  be  flill  higher  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  is  fuuated 
on  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name  near  the  coaft. 

The  whole  continent  of  Africa  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing ftates  and  kingdoms.  On  proceeding  from  north 
to  fouth  along  the  eaftern  fide  are, 

I.  Egypt. 

II.  Abyffinia,  or  Upper  Ethiopia,  comprehending  Nubia. 

III.  The  coaft  of  Abex  and  Anian. 

IV.  Zanguebar  and  Sofala. 

V.  Terra  de  Natal,  and  CafFraria,  or  the  country  of  the 
Hottentots,  which  furrounds  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

To  the  north  of  CafFraria,  within  land,  are  the  countries  of, 

I.  Monomotopa,  and 

II.  Monomugi. 

On  doubling  the  Cape,  from  fouth  to  north,  are, 

I.  Mataman. 

II.  Ijcngutla. 

III.  Angola. 

IV.  Conra, 


Egypt, 


V.  Loango. 

VI.  Benin. 

VII.  Guinea. 

VIII.  Nigritia,  and  Zaara,  or  the  Defart. 

IX.  Biledulgerid. 

X.  Morocco. 

On  the  North  Coaft,  called  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  arc, 

I.  Algiers. 

II.  Tunis. 

III.  Tripoly,  and 

IV.  Barca. 

The  African  Iflands  are  divided  into  feveral  clafles. 

On  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa  are  Zocotra,  Babclmandel, 
the  Comora  Iflands,  Madagafcar,  Mauritius,  and  Bour- 
bon. 

The  principal  iflands  on  the  weft  of  Africa,  are  St. 
Helena,  the  Cape  Verd  Iflands,  the  Canary  Iflands,  the 
Madeiras,  and  a  few  other  iflands  of  lefs  notf. 


CHAP.     I. 


Of      EGYPT. 


SECT.    I. 

hi  Name,  Situation,  Extent,  and  Dtvifions.  Its  Climate 
ajtdtioil;  with  a  part'cular  Defcription  of  the  River  Nile, 
the  Caufe  of  its  overflowing,  and  an  Account  of  Its  Ca- 
taraih. 

EGYPT,  according  to  the  poets,  derived  its  name 
from  Eg)ptus,  the  brother  of  Danaus,  once  fovc- 
reign  of  the  country.  By  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs  it  is 
called  iMilVaim.  It  has  alfo  been  Icnov/n  by  the  name  of 
Coptus,  the  capital  city  of  Upper  Egypt;  and  by  the 
Turks  it  is  calltd  £l-kebit,  or  the  over-flowed  country. 

Egypt  being  fituated  on  the  north-caft  part  of  Afia,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  eaft 
by  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  divide  it 
from  Afia ;  on  the  fouth  by  Nubia ;  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  Defart  of  Barca  and  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa. 
It  is  feated  between  the  twentieth  and  thirty-fccond  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  thirtieth  and 
thirty-fixth  degrees  of  eaft  longitude  from  London  ;  and 
is  therefore  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  a  liundrcd  and  twenty-five  in 
breadth  where  broadeft. 

^gypt  'S  generally  divided  into  Lower,  Middle,  and 
Upper  Egypt.  The  gieatert  part  of  l^ower  Egypt  \i  con- 
tained in  a  triangular  ifland  formed  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Nile,  which  divi- 
ding itfelf  five  or  fix  miles  below  Old  Cairo,  one  part 
of  it  flows  to  the  iiorth-eaft  and  falls  into  the  fea  at 
pamietta,  the  antient  Fclufium  ;  and  the  other  branch 
runs  towards  the  nortli-vvcft,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at 
Rofetto. 

We  fhall  give  a  full  account  of  thefe  divifions  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  principal  towns  and  antiquities 
of  each. 

The  climate  is  in  funimer  very  hot,  from  its  being 
fituated  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  and  from  the 
fandy  foil,  on  which  the  fun  fijines  with  almoft  perpen- 
dicular rays  at  the  fummcr  folftice  ;  and  even  in  winter 
the  fun  ftiincs  with  great  heat  towards  the  middle  of  the 
day,  though  the  nights  and  mornings  are  then  very  cold  ; 
the  fliarpeft  time  is  about  the  beginning  of  February. 
Near  the  fea  arc  fomctimcs  irrcat  rains  from  November 
to  March  ;  but  at  Cairo  they'have  fcldom  any  rain,  ex- 
cept in  December,  January,  and  Eebruary,  and  then 
have  only  fmall  ftjowcrs  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
In   Upper  Egypt   thty  have  fcarce    any    rain ;   and    Dr. 


Pocockc  fays,  that  when  he  was  there,  he  was  informed 
that  it  had  been  known  to  rain  but  twice  very  hard  for  half 
an  hour  in  eight  years.  But  rain  in  Egypt  is  efteemed  pre- 
judicial, for  the  people  imagine  it  produces  fcarcity,  the 
water  of  the  Nile  being  alone  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes 
of  vegetation.  They  have  thunder  in  fummcr  without 
rain  ;  and  though  earthquakes  feldom  happen,  three  great 
fhocks  were  felt  in  January  1740,  which  overthrew  feveral 
mofques  and  houfes. 

The  weft  and  the  north-weft  winds  are  thofe  that 
bring  the  rain  ;  but  the  moft  frequent  winds  are  thofc 
from  the  north  and  fouth  :  the  fouth-eaft  winds  arc 
fometimes  fo  excefllively  hot  as  to  refemble  the  air  of  an 
oven,  and  v/hen  they  blow,  people  are  obliged  to  retire  to 
their  vaults,  and  to  (hut  themfelves  clofe  up.  This  wind 
generally  begins  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  con- 
tinues till  May.  It  alfo  fometimes  blows  very  hard  from 
the  fouth-weft,  when  it  raifes  the  fand  fo  as  to  darken  the 
air  and  obfcure  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  the  duft  then 
enters  the  chambers,  beds,  and  chefts,  though  fhutever  fo 
clofe. 

The  north,  antiently  called  the  Etcfian  wind,  begins  to 
blow  in  May,  juft  before  the  rifing  of  the  Nile,  and  greatly 
rtfreflies  the  air,  rendering  the  heat  fupportablc,  and 
bringing  with  it  health  and  happinefs.  It  continues  till 
November,  and  without  this  wind  there  would  be  no  failing 
up  the  Nile  after  it  rifes,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
currents. 

Egypt  has  generally  a  fandy  foil,  except  where  covered 
by  the  adventitious  earth  it  has  received  from  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile.  The  hills  which  bound  it  on  the  eafl 
and  weft  arc  oi  free-ftone  ;  but  thofe  eminences  on  which 
the  pyramids  of  Giza  ftand,  are  full  of  petrified  fhclls  ;  and 
there  are  fome  low  hills  eaft  of  the  Nile  which  confift  of 
heaps  of  large  oyfter-fliclls,  fome  petrified,  and  others  in 
their  natural  ftate. 

The  foil  of  Egypt  is  full  of  nitre,  which.  Dr.  Pococke 
obfcrves,  occafii  ns  vapours  that  render  the  evening  air 
cold  ai:d  unhealthful.  On  the  fmall  lakes  in  the  low 
grounds  a  cake  of  fait  is  left  on  the  fuiface  after  the 
water  has  evaporated,  which  they  carry  away  for  domef- 
tic  ufes.  This  nitre, -and  the  fedin.cnt  of  the  water  of 
the  Nile,  renders  Egypt  fo  fruitful,  that  ihcy  fometimes 
find  it  nccelFary  to  temper  it  witli  common  fand.  For 
within  a  mile  of  the  mountains  the  country  is  fandy, 
and  lies  upon  an  eafy  afcent,  which  the  Nile  never 
reaches,  and  on  the  edge  of  it  aie  many  vdlages  :  but 
where   the  mountains  extend  four   or  five  miles  from  the 
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Nile,  there  are  villages  in  the  mid-way  between  them 
and  the  river,  built  on  eminences  railed  by  art ;  and 
thcfe  bting  lurroundcd  by  water,  during  the  flood,  re- 
femblc  fo  many  iflands. 

The  river  Nile,  or  Abanchi,  which  in  the  Abyffinian 
tongue  fignihes  The  Father  of  Rivers,  is  generally  agreed 
to  have  its  fources  in  eleven  or  twelve  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  runs  a  courfe  of  about  fifteen  hundred  miles 
tor  the  moft  part  from  fouth  to  north,  and  a  little  below 
Cairo,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  divides  itfelf  into 
two  branches,  one  inclining  to  the  eaft,  and  the  other  to 
the  weft,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  mouths 
being  an  hundred  miles  diftant  from  each  other.  While 
the  river  is  contained  within  the  bounds  of  the  ordinary 
channel^  it  is  faid  to  be  no  broader  at  Old  Cairo  than 
the  'J'hames  <vt  London  ;  and  in  the  drieft  feafon  of  the 
year  is  in  many  places  fordable. 

The  water  is  thick  and  muddy,  efpecially  when  the 
river  is  fwelled  by  the  heavy  rains  which  conftantly  fall 
within  the  tropics  in  the  beginning  of  our  fummer, 
which  are  doubtlcis  the  principal  caufe  of  its  annually 
overflowing  the  low  lands  of  Egypt.  The  antients,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  climates  in  thofe  latitudes, 
were  much  perplexed  when  they  endeavoured  to  account 
for  this  annual  deluge.  But  this  periodical  inundation 
is  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Nile,  fince  this  is  the 
cafe  with  all  'the  rivers  which  have  either  their  rife  or 
courfe  within  the  tropics :  they  annually  break  their 
bounds,  and  overflow  the  lands  for  many  miles  before 
they  reach  the  fea,  particularly  in  Bengal,  Tonquin,  and 
Siam.  They  likewife  leave  a  prolific  mud,  which,  like 
that  of  the  Nile,  fertilizes  the  land  ;  and  though  the 
waters  of  thefe  rivers  are  alfo  very  thick,  yet  when  they 
hare  ftood  for  fome  time,  they  are  neither  unpalatable  nor 
unwholfome.  Bcfides,  the  north  winds,  which  begin  to 
blow  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  drive  in  the  water 
from  the  fea,  and  keep  back  that  in  the  river  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  raife  the  waters  above. 

Ihe  Egyptians,  and  efpecially  the  Coptis,  are  per- 
fuaded  that  the  Nile  always  begins  to  rife  on  the  fame 
day  of  the  year,  and  indeed  it  generally  begins  to  rife  on 
the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  of  June.  From  accounts  of 
its  rife  for  three  years.  Dr.  Pococke  obferves,  that  he 
found  it  rife  the  firft  fix  days  from  two  to  five  inches 
every  day  ;  for  the  twelve  next  days,  from  five  to  ten 
inches  ;  and  it  thus  continues  rifing,  till  it  has  rifen  to 
the  height  of  fixteen  cubits,  when  the  canal  of  Cairo  is 
cut:  after  this  it  continues  rifing  fix  weeks  longer ;  but 
then  it  only  rifes  from  three  to  five  inches  a  day  ;  for 
fpreading  over  the  land,  and  entering  the  canals,  though 
more  water  may  delcend  than  before,  yet  its  rife  is  lefs 
confiderable  ;  for  after  the  opening  of  that  canal,  the 
others  are  opened  at  fixed  times,  and  thofe  that  water  the 
lower  grounds  the  latl.  Thefe  canals  are  carried  along 
tr.e  higheft  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  water  may  be 
conveyed  from  them  to  all  the  lower  parts. 

This  river  has,  however,  one  thing  that  feems  pecu- 
liar to  itfelf.  Other  rivers  being  fupplied  by  rivulets, 
the  ground  is  lovveft  near  the  banks  :  but  as  no  water 
flows  into  the  Nile  in  its  palTage  through  Egypt,  and  as 
it  is  necellary  that  this  river  ftiould  overflow  the  land, 
the  country  of  Egypt  is  generally  lower  at  a  diftance  from 
the  Nile  than  it  is  near  it  ;  and  in  moft  parts  the  land 
feems  to  have  a  gradual  defcent  from  the  Nile  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  that  may  be  faid  10  begin  at  thofe  fandy 
parts  already  mentioned,  as  being  a  mile  or  two  diftant 
from  them,  which,  rifing  towards  the  mountains  in  a 
gentle  alcent,  are  never  overflowed. 

Some  of  the  moft  remarkable  particulars  in  relation  to 
the  Nile,  are  its  cataracts  in  Upper  Egypt.  Dr.  Pococke 
and  fevcral  other  authors  have  vifited  fome  of  them  ;  and 
the  laft  mentioned  divine,  on  approaching  the  firft,  fays, 
that  he  never  faw  nature  difcover  fo  rough  a  face  as  ap- 
peared in  the  country.  On  the  caft  fide  of  the  river 
nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  rocks  ;  on  the  weft  the  hills  are 
either  of  fand  or  black  rocks  ;  above  to  the  fouth  there 
fiems  to  be  a  high  rocky  ifland  ;  higher  up  appear  rocky 
cliffs  on  each  fide  ;  and  below,  to  the  north,  are  fo  many 
rocks,  that  little  of  the  water  could  be  (cen.  The  bed 
of  the  Nile  is  croflld  by  rocks  of  granite,  which  in  three 
places,  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other,  divide  the 
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ftrcam,  and  make  three  falls  at  each.  The  firft  he  came 
to  was  the  leaft,  and  appeared  not  to  exceed  three  feet : 
'he  fccond,  which  is  a  little  lower  down  the  river,  winds 
round  a  large  rock,  or  ifland,  forming  two  ftreams.  This 
ifland  is  to  the  north  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  it  is 
faid  that  at  high-water  the  Nile  runs  over  ft ;  but  fup- 
pofing  the  river  to  be  then  five  feet  hif;her  below  the 
rock,  the  fall  will  not  exceed  feven  or  eight  feet.  Far- 
ther to  the  weft  are  other  rocks,  and  a  third  ftream,  which 
has  a  greater  fall  than  any  of  the  others. 

This  account  can  enable  us  to  form  no  idea  of  ttiofe 
cataraiSs  defcribed  by  the  antients,  and  even  by  fome  of 
the  moderns,  who  inform  iis,  that,  under  the  twenty- 
third  degree  of  latitude,  the  water  of  the  Nile  iflues  from 
fevcral  huge  openings  of  a  high  rock  into  its  bed  below 
tailing  two  hundred  feet  with  fuch  prodigious  noife  as  to 
exceed  that  of  the  firing  of  cannon,  or  the  loudelt 
claps  of  thunder.  The  water  in  its  fall  refembles  a  lar^e 
white  flieet  about  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  which  in  Us 
rapid  defcent  forms  a  kind  of  arch,  under  which  people 
may  walk  without  being  wet ;  and  this  feems,  fays  our 
author,  to  have  been  formerly  the  amufement  of  the 
neighbouring  people,  there  being  feveral  niches  and  feats 
in  the  rock  for  the  convenience  of  fitting  down.  There 
is  alfo  under  the  arch  made  by  the  water-fall  a  kind  of 
plattorm,  and  iome  iubterraneous  grottos,  into  v/hicli 
people  ufed  to  retire  in  order  to  cool  themfclvcs  •  but 
thefe  are  now  become  inacceffible  by  the  breaking  in  of 
the  water  from  fome  frefli  gaps  of  the  rock,  his  alfo 
obfervable,  that  the  water  in  its  fall  below  raifes  a  thick 
mift,  which  at  a  diftance  refembles  a  cloud  ;  and  yet 
Lucas,  who  fays  he  faw  this  cataracft,  tells  us,  that  the 
natives  (hoot  it  with  lafts.  This  laft  circumftance  appears 
very  improbable  :  however,  the  defcripiion  he  has  "iveu 
of  it  is  comformable  to  the  defcription  of  the  antients,  and 
particularly  of  Lucan. 

"  Who  that  beholds  thee,  Nile,  thus  gently  flow, 
"  With  fcarce  a  wrinkle  on  thy  glafiy  brow, 
"  Can  guefs  thy  rage,  when  rocks  refift  thy  force, 
"  And  hurl  thee  headlong  in  thy  downward  courfe  ? 
"  When  fpouting  cataraits  thy  torrent  pour, 
"  And  nations  tremble  at  the  deaf'ning  roar; 
"  When  thy  proud  waves  with  indignation  rife, 
"  And  dalh  thy  foamy  fury  to  the  flcies." 

The  accounts  of  the  catarafts  given  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Shaw  agree  with  the  defcriptions  of  the  judicious 
Dr.  Pococke  and  Mr.  Norden,  and  feem  to  difcredit  every 
thing  that  is  marvellous  in  this  relation  :  for  Dr.  Shaw 
aiTures  us,  that  they  are  only  ordinary  falls  of  water  like 
thofe  we  frequently  meet  with  in  great  rivers,  where  the 
ftream  is  a  little  confined  :  but  may  not  the  catarads  far- 
ther up  the  Nile  be  much  higher,  and  more  .agreeable  to 
the  defcriptions  of  the  antients  than  thofe  vifited  by  thefe 
gentlemen  ?  This  at  leaft  feems  highly  probable. 


SECT.     IL 

0/  the  Methods  of  Culture  ufcd  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Ma-nner  in  which  the  Water  of  the  Nile  is  raifed  up  to  the 
Land  where  it  is  higher  timn  the  Inundation.  Of  the  Ve- 
getables of  Egypt;  the  Beajls,  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Fijhes; 
with  a  particular  Defcription  of  the  Crocodile. 

MR.  Norden  obferves,  that  the  authors  who  have 
given  defcriptions  of  Egypt,  contented  with  fay- 
ing that  its  fertility  is  folely  derived  from  the  annual 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  have  by  their  filence  given  occa- 
fion  to  think,  that  Egypt  is  a  paradife  on  earth,  where 
the  people  neither  plow  nor  fow,  but  every  thing  is  pro- 
duced as  it  were  fpontaneoufly  after  the  draining  of  the 
waters  ;  though  there  is  fcarce  a  country  where  the  land 
has  greater  need  of  culture. 

\Vhere  the  land  lies  higher  than  the  inundation  rifes, 
the  people  have  been  taught  by  neceflity  to  form  various 
methods  of  raifing  t>  e  water.  At  Rofetta  and  Damictts, 
where  the  Nile,  when  at  its  height,  is  not  much  below 
the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  this  is  done  by  means  of  a 
wheel  made  with  boxes  round  its  circumference,  which 
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i:;ceive  the  water,  and  as  the  wheel  turns  rounJ  the  boxes, 
e:iiptv  themfelvcs  at  the  top  ii)to  a  trouLjh  made  for  that 
purpofe.  Where  the  water  is  too  deep  to  be  railed  m 
this  manner,  they  put  a  cord  round  the  wheel  that 
reaches  down  to  the  water,  to  the  end  of  which  ::re 
faftened  earthen  jars  that  fill  as  it  goes  round,  and  empty 
themfelves  at  ;j|;ie  top  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  ; 
both  bciiig  turned  by  oxen.  But  where  the  banks  are 
high,  the  moft  common  way  is  to  make  a  balbn  upon 
them,  and  hxing  in  the  ground  a  pole  forked  at  the  top, 
they  place  another  pole  by  an  axle  to  the  top  ot  it.  1  o 
one  end  of  this  laft  pole  they  tie  a  heavy  ftone,  and  at 
the  other  a  rope  and  a  leathern  bucket.  Two  men  draw 
down  the  bucket  into  the  water,  and  the  weight  brings  it 
up,  the  men  directing  it,  and  turning  the  water  into  the 
bafon.  This  bafon  is  frequently  made  on  the  fide  of  the 
bank,  and  running  into  another  is  railed  up  higher  with 
the  fame  labour  ;  and  in  Upper  Egypt  there  are  lometimes 
feen  fiye  of  them,  one  higher  than  the  other,  the  upper- 
niofi:  only  fcrviag  to  water  the  fields. 

Hov/cver,  in  Lower  and  Middle  Egypt,  where  canals 
have  been  dug,  they  have  ao  occalion  for  all  this  la- 
bour. The  water  is  conveyed  by  opening  fluices,  or 
breaking  don'n  banks,  through  canals  cut  tor  that  pur- 
pofe, into  large  refervoirs,  which  are  made  to  fupply  the 
lower  lands  as  occafioiis  require. 

Egypt  naturally  produces  ttw  vegetables,  moft  of  the 
tender  plants  being  deflroyed  by  the  heat  and  inunda- 
tion ;  but  where  the  Nile  has  overflowed,  and  the  land 
is  plowed  and  fown,  it  yields  a  great  increafe.  Egypt, 
•which  was  antiently  the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire, 
flill  produces  great  quantities  of  wheat,  rice,  barley, 
beans,  and  other  kinds  of  pulfe,  with  which  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  are  fupplied  ;  befides  fugar-canes,  of 
which  fomc  fugar  is  made  ;  and  likevvife  melons,  dates, 
fi-'S,  cucumbers,  and  other  vegetables,  which  the  people 
eat  in  hot  weather  as  a  cooling  food.  Upper  Egypt  fup- 
plies  molf  ^rts  of  Europe  with  fenna,  and  coloquintida 
j>rows  wild  in  the  fandy  grounds  :  but  as  Egypt  has  no 
common  grafs,  they  fupply  the  want  of  it  by  lowing  the 
land  with  clover,  without  plowing. 

The  I'pring  corn  and  vegetables  are  fown  in  November 
and  December  as  foon  as  the  Nile  is  fallen,  and  iboner 
where  that  river  docs  not  naturally  overflow  the  ground. 
This  corn  confifts  of  wheat,  lentils,  and  barley  that 
has  fix  rows  of  grain  in  one  ear;  and  with  this  they  feed 
their  horfcs,  for  they  .have  no  oats.  They  fow  beans  for 
their  canncls,  and  thcfe  the  people  alfo  eat  green  both 
raw  and  boiled.  They  have  a  kind  of  vetch  little  inferior 
to  peafe,  with  one  large  grain  in  each  pod  ;  they  alio 
plant  an  herb  called  nill,  of  which  they  make  a  kind  of 
inJigo  blue. 

Egypt  feems  to  have  few  or  no  trees  that  have  not  been 
tranfplanted  from  other  countries  :  thofe  in  their  gardens 
arc  doubtlefs  exotics,  as  the  cous,  or  cream-tree,  apri- 
cots, oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  caflia,  mofch,  a 
delicious  fruit,  and  the  cotton-tree. 

The  following  are  the  moft  common  trees  in  Egypt, 
the  fount,  which  bears  a  key  or  pod  ufed  inftead  of  bark 
ill  tanning  of  leather,  the  tamarifk,  Pharaoh's  fig,  the 
fycimore  of  the  antients,  the  palm,  or  date-tree,  and 
another  fpecies  of  the  palm  called  the  dome-tree. 

There  is  no  great  variety  of  four-fooled  beafts,  the 
cows  arc  large  and  red,  with  fliort  horns:  the  natives 
make  ufe  of  their  oxen  to  turn  the  wheel  with  which 
they  raifc  the  water,  ajid  to  plow  the  land.  They  have 
alio  large  buffaloes,  which  are  fo  impatient  of  heat,  that 
they  will  ftand  in  the  water  with  only  their  nofes  out  to 
breathe  ;  and  when  this  convenience  is  not  to  be  had, 
they  will   lie  all  day  like  fwine,  wallowing  in  mud  and 
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With  refpect  to  the  beafts  of  burthen,  they  have  a  great 
juimber  of  camels  and  dromedaries,  and  the  Turks  eat 
the  flefti  of  the  young  ones  as  a  moft  delicate  dilh  ;  but 
will  not  p;.rmit  it  to  be  eaten  by  the  Chriftians,  probably 
that  the  breed  may  not  be  deftroyed.  The  horfes,  par- 
ticularly thpfe  of  Upper  Egypt,  are  very  fine  ones  ;  but 
their  necks  arv  too  Ihort.  They  never  t.-ot,  but  walk 
well,  and  gallop  with  great  fpeed,  turn  fliort,  ftop  in  a 
moment,  and  are  extremely  tradable  ;  but  they  cajinot 
peiforai  long  juurnies,  and  are  only  fit  to  walk  in  travel- 


ling. During  the  heat  of  fummer,  when  there  i  no 
clover-grafs,  they  are  ted  with  chopped  ftraw  and  liarley. 
In  Cairo  ail  but  the  great  ride  on  aficV,  vi  whitn  they 
have  a  fine  large  breed  ;  and  there  are  faid  to  be  no  le!s 
than  forty  thoufand  of  them  in  that  city. 

About  Alexandria  are  great  numbers  of  antelopes, 
which  have  longer  horns  and  are  more  bc.iutiful  than 
thofe  in  other  countries.  The  hares  and  foxes  are  <.f  a, 
light  colour,  but  the  former  are  not  very  common.  The 
tyger  and  the  hyena  are  feldom  feen  ;  however,  there  aru 
fome  near  Alexandria. 

Among  the  feathered  race  the  oftrich  delerves  the  pre- 
ference ;  it  is  called  in  Arabic  ter-gimel,  or  the  camel- 
bird,  becaufe  in  its  head,  neck,  aiid  walk,  it  refenibks 
the  camel.  This  bird  is  common  in  the  mountains 
fouth-weil  of  Alexandria  ;  its  fat  is  fold  by  the  Arabs, 
and  ufed  as  an  ointment  for  the  rheumatifm,  palfy,  a;iii 
all  cold  tumours. 

They  have  here  a  kind  of  large  domeflic  hawk,  of  a 
brown  colour,  with  a  very  fine  eye.  Thefe  frequent  the 
tops  of  houfes,  where  they  may  be  feen  with  pigeons 
ftanding  clofe  by  them  ;  but  though  they  are  not  birds 
of  prey,  they  eat  flefti  wherever  they  find  it :  the  natives 
never  kill  them,  for  they,  as  well  as  their  anceftors,  i'eem 
to  entertain  a  veneration  both  for  thefe  birds  and  for 
cats. 

The  ter-chaous,  or  meflenger-bird,  would  be  thought 
very  beautiful  were  it  not  fo  common.  It  is  almoft  as 
large  as  a  dove,  and  is  not  only  finely  fpeckled,  but  has 
on  the  top  of  its  head  a  tuft  of  feathers  which  it  fpreads 
when  it  alights  on  the  ground.  They  have  alfo  a  beau- 
tiful white  bird,  called  by  the  Europeans  the  field-hen  ; 
it  refcmbles  a  ftork,  but  is  not  half  i'o  large,  and  is  feen 
about  the  iields  like  tame-fowl.  The^r  have  iikewife  u 
large  white  bird,  with  black  wings,  fhaped  like  a' raven  ; 
but  it  is  very  ugly,  and  not  at  all  ftiy  :  thefe  laft  live  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  tame  hawk,  and  are  called  Pha- 
raoh's hens. 

On  the  iflands  in  the  Nile  are  great  numbers  of  the  ibis 
which  were  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  antient  Egyp- 
tians, on  account  of  their  delivering  the  country  from 
the  multitude  of  ferpents  that  breed  in  the  ground  alter 
the  retreat  of  the  Nile.  They  refemble  the  crane,  and  are 
of  a  grcyifti  colour,  with  the  wings  and  tail  black. 

The  Mahometans  have  the  ftork  in  the  higheft  cftcem 
and  veneration,  it  being  as  facred  among  them  as  the  ibis 
was  among  the  Egyptians,  and  no  lefs  profane  would  that 
perfon  be  accounted,  who  fliould  attempt  to  kill,  or  only 
to  hurt  and  moleft  it.  The  great  regard  paid  to  thefe 
birds  was  at  firft,  perhaps,  lefs  occafioned  by  the  fcrvice 
they  are  of  to  moiii  fenny  countries,  in  ckaring  them  of 
a  variety  of  reptiles  and  infefts,  than  from  the  folema 
gefticulations  they  are  obfeived  to  make  whenever  they 
reft  upon  the  ground,  or  return  to  their  nefts  :  for  they 
firft  throw  their  heads  backwards,  as  it  were  in  a  pofture 
of  adoration  ;  then  ftrike,  as  with  a  pair  of  caftanets,  their 
upper  and  lower  bill  together,  and  afterwards  proftratc 
their  necks  in  a  fuppliant  manner  quite  down  to  the 
ground  ;  conftantly  repeating  three  or  four  times  the  fame 
gelliculations. 

In  Egypt  are  alfo  great  flocks  of  wild  gcefe  of  feveral 
kinds,  wild  ducks,  woodcocks,  fnipes,  quails,  and  amon<'- 
the  birds  of  prey  are  eagles  and  vultures. 

Here  are  feveral  forts  of  yellow  lizards,  among 
which  is  the  worral,  which  is  faid  to  be  aftViTled  by  mu- 
fic  ;  Dr.  Shaw  fays  he  has  feen  feveral  of  them  keep  ex- 
a<St  time  and  motion  with  the  dcrvifes  in  their  circula- 
tory dances,  turning  when  they  turned,  and  flop- 
ping when  they  ftopped.  This  animal,  wiiich  is  of  the 
lizard  kind,  is  four  feet  long,  eight  inches  broad,  and 
nas  a  forked  tongue,  which  it  puts  out  like  a  fcrpent, 
but  it  has  no  teeth,  and  is  a  harmlefs  animal,  living 
on  lizards  and  flies.  It  frequents  the  grottos  and  caverni 
in  the  mountains  on  the  weft  of  the  Nile,  where  it 
flceps  in  winter,  and  is  only  found  during  the  hot  wea- 
ther. 

The  vipers  of  Egypt,  which  are  much  efteemed  in  phy- 
fic,  are  of  a  yellowifh  colour  like  tlie  fand  in  which 
they  live,  and  are  of  two  fpecies,  one  with  a  kind  of  horns, 
which  have  fome  rcfcmblance  to  thole  of  fnails,  but  are 
of  a  horny  fubftance  j  and  the  others  like  ours. 

There 
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There  a;e  no  (hcl'-fKh  in  the  Nile,  nor  perhaps  any 
fort  oi  rilh  found  in  the  rivers  ot  Europe,  except  eels  and 
mullets,  which  lafr,  with  fome  others,  come  at  certain 
fealons  from  the  I'cd.  Of  thole  molteftcemed  are  the  ray, 
which  refembles  a  carp,  but  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  tv/o 
hundred  pounds  weight.  The  moli  delicate  hlh  is  tht- 
keflier,  which  is  only  caught  in  Upper  Egypt ;  it  has  a 
long  narrow  fnout,  and  fo  I'mall  a  mouth  that  one  would 
imagine  it  can  only  live  by  (ucking  the  juice  out  of  the 
weeds  or  the  ground.  In  Upper  Egypt  is  a  fmall  filh 
called  the  gurgur,  about  a  foot  long  :  its  head  is  armed 
Vi'ith  a  ftrong  bone ;  the  fin  on  the  back,  and  thofe  on  each 
fide  under  the  gills  are  alio  armed  with  bone.  This  nfh 
the  inhabitants  imagine  kills  the  crocodile. 

The  hippopotamus  or  river  horfe,  feems  to  be  a  native 
of  Ethiopia  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Nile,  and  the  pre- 
fent  race  of  the  Egyptians  are  entirely  unacquainted  with 
it.  Nay,  the  crocodile  fo  rarely  appears  below  the  fiift 
cataradts,  that  the  fight  of  it  is  as  great  an  object  of  cu- 
riofity  as  to  the  Europeans. 

The  crocodile  was  formerly  thought  peculiar  to  this 
country  ;  but  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  material  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  al legators  of  India  and  A- 
merica.  They  are  both  in  the  form  of  a  lizard  ;  are  am- 
phibious animals,  which  grow  till  they  are  about  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  have  four  fhort  legs,  with  large  feet 
armed  with  claws.  They  have  a  flat  head;  their  eyes 
are  indifterently  large,  and  their  back  is  covered  with 
hard  fcales,  impenetrable  by  a  mufket  ball. 

It  is  obferved  of  this  animal  that  he  has  no  tongue  ;  he 
has,  however,  a  flelhy  fubltance  fixed  all  along  the  low- 
er jaw,  which  may  ferve  to  turn  his  meat.  He  has  two 
long  teeth  at  the  end  of  his  under  jaw,  and  anfwering 
to  them  are  two  holes  above  to  receive  them.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  upper  jaw  is  only  moveable,  and  the 
lender  one  fixed.  Thefe  animals  are  very  quick-fighted  ; 
for  our  author  oblerves,  that  on  making  a  circuit  to  come 
behind  them,  they  always  began  to  move  gently  into 
the  water,  there  being  a  kind  of  channel  in  the  head  be- 
hind each  eye,  by  which  the  view  of  objefts  are  convey- 
ed to  them  from  behind.  When  the  crocodile  is  on  land, 
he  is  always  feen  on  the  low  banks  of  fandy  iflands  near 
the  water,  with  his  head  towards  it,  and  if  he  is  difturb- 
ed,  he  walks  ilowly  in  and  difappears  by  degrees. 

They  make  a  hole  about  two  feet  deep  in  the  fand  above 
the  water,  and  in  it  lay  their  eggs,  and  cover  them  over ; 
often  going  into  the  place,  and  taking  care  of  their  young, 
which  are  no  fooner  hatched  than  they  run  immediately 
into  the  water.  They  lay  about  fifty  eggs,  not  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  a  goofe,  which  are  twenty-five  or 
thirty  days  in  hatching.  The  people  fearch  for  the  eggs 
with  an  iron  fpike,  in  order  to  deftroy  them. 

It  need  fcarcely  be  intimated,  that  the  tears  and  alluring 
voice  aferibed  by  the  antients  to  the  crocodile,  to  draw 
perfons  to  him  in  hopes  of  devouring  them,  is  a  mere  po- 
etical fldion.  No;  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  ftory, 
that  the  little  bird  trochileus  lives  on  the  meat  it  picks 
from  the  crocodile's  teeth;  or  for  what  is  faid  of  the 
ichneumon's  deftroying  the  crocodile,  by  jumping  into 
thecrocodile's  mouth,  and  eating  his  way  out  again  through 
his  belly.  Thefe  aie  traditions  of  which  the  learned, 
who  have  vifited  Upper  Egypt,  can  obtain  no  informa- 
tion. 

If  a  man  or  bead  flands  by  the  river,  the  crocodiles 
leap  out  of  the  water  and  feize  him  with  their  fore  paws  ; 
but  if  the  diffance  be  too  great,  they  make  a  fpring,  and 
endeavour  to  beat  down  their  prey  with  their  tails. 

The  moll  common  method  of  killing  them  is  faid  to  be 
by  (hooting  them  in  the  belly,  where  the  Ikin  is  foft  and 
not  covered  with  fcales  like  the  back.  The  natives  de- 
ffmy  the  crocodiles  by  making  fome  animal  cry  at  a  di- 
flance,  and  when  a  crocodile  comes  out,  they  thruft  a 
fpear  to  which  a  rope  is  tied,  into  his  body  ;  then  letting 
him  retire  into  the  water  to  fpend  himfelf,  they  aftcrvvards 
draw  him  our,  run  a  pole  into  his  mouth,  and  leaping 
upon  his  back,  tie  liis  jaws  together.  The  people  fay 
they  cannot  feize  a  man  in  the  water,  and  therefore  fre- 
quently crnfs  the  Nile  by  fwimming  both  by  themfelves 
and  with  their  cattle,  even  above  the  firit  cataracl,  where 
the  crocodiles  are  pretty  numerous. 


In  that  part  where  the  people  are  much  more  favaga 
than  in  Lower  Egypt,  Mr.  Norden  obferved  feveral  oJd 
methods  of  crofTing  the  Nile,  wh/ch  they  perfurm  with- 
out the  leaft  apprehenficn  of  falling  a  prey  to  the  croco- 
diles. Two  men  were  fet  on  ^  trufs  of  llraw,  while  a 
cow  fwimming  before,  one  of  them  held  in  one  hand  her 
tail,  and  with  the  other  guided  fhe  beaft  by  a  cord  falten- 
ed  to  her  horns.  The  other  man  who  was  oehind, 
Iteered  with  a  little  oar,  by  means  of  which  he  kept  at 
the  fame  time  the  balance.  The  fume  day  he  likcvvile 
faw  lome  loaded  camels  crofling  the  river.  A  man  fwim- 
ming before  held  the  bridle  of  the  firfl  camel  in  his  mouth  ; 
the  fecond  camel  was  fadened  to  the  tail  of  the  full,  and 
the  third  to  the  tail  of  the  fecond  ;  while  another  man 
brought  up  the  rear,  and  took  care  that  the  fecond  and 
third  camels  fliould  follow  in  a  row.  Thefe  fimple  expe- 
dients give  us  fome  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  inoll  early- 
ages,  before  the  in,trodu£lion  of  arts,  or  man  had  learned 
to  form  vefl'els  to  fail  upon  the  water,  and  crols  rivers, 
lakes,  and  feas. 


SECT.     III. 

Of  the  Perjont,  DreCs,  Miiumrs,  Cujlonu,  Ed/aatiin,  and 
Religion  of  the  Inhabitants. 

THE  Egyptians  are  an  ill-looking  people,  fur  thougli 
many  of  the  young  children  are  fair,  the  fun  foon 
renders  them  fwarthy.  They  are  alfo  very  dirty  and  flo- 
venly,  efpecially  the  Coptis,  who  after  wafhing  their 
hands  when  they  have  eaten,  wipe  them  publickly  on  ths 
great  fleeves  of  their  fhirts.  Thefe  Coptis  are  the  defcen-r 
dancs  of  the  firfl  Chrillians  of  this  country,  who  are  faid 
to  have  been  called  Coptis  from  their  retiring  to  Coptus, 
and  the  adjacent  places,  during  the  fii  ft  perfecutions.  The 
Coptic  tongue  is  a  corruption  of  the  anticnt  Egyptian, 
and  is  now  a  dead  languags. 

The  natives  are  generally  inclined  to  indolence,  and 
take  great  delight  in  fitting  Hill  and  hearing  tales,  and  in- 
deed appear  to  have  been  always  more  lit  for  a  quiet  than 
an  aiStive  life.  This  probably  may  be  owing  to  their  be- 
ing enervated  by  the  heat  of  the  country.  'I'hey  are  alfo 
envious  and  mifchievous;  which  prevents  their  uniting 
and  fetting  up  for  themfelves.  The  Mahometan  inha- 
bitants are  either  original  natives,  who  live  in  the  vil- 
lages, or  of  the  Arab  race.  The  latter  are  divided  in- 
to thofe  who  are  alfo  fettled  in  the  villages,  and  are  gene- 
rally an  honeft  harmlefs  people ;  and  thofe  who  live  in 
tents,  and  chiefly  fubfift  on  their  cattle,  which  are  prin- 
cipally camels  and  goats,  that  feed  on  fmall  flirubs.  The 
Turks,  who  are  thus  named  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
Arabs  and  the  original  natives  of  the  country,  are  thole 
fent  by  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  tiie  flaves.  Thefe  are 
the  governing  party,  and  are  remarkable  for  being  moll 
avaricious,  and  fondefl  of  power.  Thefe  diflinguifla 
themfelves  from  the  others  by  wearing  what  is  ftridlly  the 
Turkifh  drefs. 

Mofl  of  the  children  in  the  country  go  naked  in  fum- 
mer,  and  many  of  them  do  fo  all  the  year  round. 

The  moft  fimple  drefs  of  the  natives  has  fome  refem- 
blance  to  that  worn  by  the  antient  Egyptians,  who  were 
cloathed  in  linen,  and  over  it  had  a  woollen  garment ; 
and  it  probably,  fays  Dr.  Pococke,  refembles  the  primi- 
tive manner  of  cloathing.  They  wear  a  long  fhirt  with 
wide  fleeves,  commonly  tied  about  the  middle.  The 
common  people  b^ve  over  it  a  brown  woollen  fliirt  ;  and 
thofe  of  fuperior  rank  a  long  cloth  coat,  and  over  that 
a  long  blue  fhirt  ;  but  in  the  drefs  of  ceremonv,  they  wear 
a  white  Ihirt  inilead  of  a  blue  one,  which  in  Upper  Egypt 
they  put  on  upon  feftival  days,  and  when  they  vifit  their 
fuperiors.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  they  ufe  a 
garment  of  the  fame  form  made  of  black  woollen,  which 
is  fometimes  left  open  before,  and  the  people  of  rank  have 
them  of  cloth  adorned  with  furs.  Moit  of  them  alfo  wear 
under  all  a  pair  of  linen  drawers  ;  but  do  not  put  the  fhirt 
into  them. 

It  is  almofl  a  general  ciiftom  among  the  defcendants  of 
the  Arabs,  and  the  native  Mahometans,  to  wear  in 
winter  a  white  or  brown  blanket,  and  in  fummer  a  blue 
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and  whi!;  cotton  ftieet.  This  tlie  Chriftians  in  the 
countrv  alfo  confta  t!y  ufc,  wrapping  it  round  their  bo- 
dies over  the  left  fhoulder,  and  under  the  right  arm, 
which  is  left  free  ;  and  in  Ibme  parts  of  the  country  young 
people  and  the  poorer  fort  wear  no  other  cloathing. 

Ihe  Chriftians  of  the  country,  with  the  Janizaries, 
the  Arabs,  and  the  Egyptians,  wear  flippers  ot  red  lea- 
ther, while  thofe  of  the  Jews  are  blue.  Within  doors 
the  Turks  and  Chriftians,  out  of  frugality,  wear  a  kind 
of  wooden  clo^iS,  fome  of  which  are  made  very  fine. 
People,  in  fhor't,  are  diftin^uifted  by  the  drels  of  their 
head  and  feet ;  and  are  fined  if  they  do  not  follow  the 
cuftom  •  hence  none  but  foreii^n  Chriftians  are  permitted 
to  wear  yellow  flippers.  The  drcfs  for  the  head  is  either 
the  turban,  or  red  woollen  cap  that  fits  clofe  to  the  head, 
which  is  worn  by  the  ordinary  people  among  the  Coptis 

and  the  Arabs.  n.     ^    ■    ■ 

The  women  have  their  drawers,  and  molt  oi  their 
other  garments  of  filk  ;  all  but  their  outward  drefs  are 
fliorter  than  the  mens,  and  their  fteeves  hang  down  very 
low.  They  wear  on  their  heads  a  white  woollen  fkull- 
cap  and  over  it  an  embroidered  handkerchief,  round 
which  their  hair  is  plaited.  Over  all  they  have  a  large 
black  veil.  As  it  is  efl:eemed  indecent  to  fliew  too  much 
of  the  face,  they  generally  cover  the  mouth  and  one  eye, 
if  not  the  whole  face.  Women  of  ordinary  rank  have  a 
large  garment  like  a  furplicc,  of  blue  lir.en  or  cotton,  and 
betore'^their  faces  hang  a  kind  of  bib  joined  to  their  hcad- 
drefs  by  a,  tape  over  the  nofe ;  thus  hiding  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  and  leaving  the  eyes  uncovered,  which 
gives  them  a  very  odd  appearance.  The  women  among 
the  vulvar,  efpecially  the  blacks,  wear  rings  in  their 
nofes  adorned  with  glafs  beads,  and  have  ear-rings  three 
inches  in  diameter,  that  come  round  their  ears,  and  are 
adorned  with  ftones  :  they  likewife  wear  ftonc  rings  on 
their  fin-'ers,  which  among  the  ordinary  people  are  of 
lead,  while  thofe  in  better  circimftances  have  them  of 
gold.  The  bracelets  are  generally  of  wire,  but  fome 
are  of  plain  iron  or  brafs,  but  others  have  them  of  gold 
finely  jointed.  The  women  among  the  vulgar  paint  their 
lips,  and  the  tip  of  their  chin  with  blue,  and  thofe  of 
fupcrior  rank  paint  their  eye-lids  black,  and  their  nails 
and  feet  yellow. 

Education  in  Egypt  chiefly  connfts  in  learning  to  read 
and  write,  which  the  Coptis  generally  obtain,  together 
with  book  keeping;  but  few  of  the  Arabs  and  native 
Mahometans  can  read,  except  thofe  bred  to  the  law,  or 
educated  for  fome  poll.  The  belt  education  is  given  to 
the  flavcs,  who  often  underftand  Arabic  and  Turkifli, 
and  frequently  write  both.  They  arc  alfo  well  fkilled  in 
riding,  fhooting,  and  throwing  the  dart  ;  which  are 
eftcemed  great  accomplUhmcnts. 

With  refped  to  the  religion  of  Egypt,  the  Coptic  is 
that  of  the  native  Chriftians.  The  Greeks  are  alfo  very 
numerous  at  Cairo  and  in  Dalmatia  ;  but  there  are  not 
many  of  them  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  except  a 
few  merchants  in  the  principal  towns.  The  Chriftian 
religion  .would  be  at  a  Itill  lower  ebb,  did  not  the  people 
find  it  convenient  to  have  Coptic  ftewards,  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  bufinefs  and  very  expert  at  keeping  ac- 
counts, which  they  do  in  a  fort  of  Coptic  characters  that 
none  but  themfelves  undcrftand.  They  arc  the  protedors 
of  the  Chriftians  in  every  village. 

The  Coptics,  however  fcem  extremely  irreverent  and 
carelcfs  in  their  devotions;  yet  they  fpend  the  night  be- 
fore Sundays  and  feftivals  in  their  churches,  which  they 
no  fooner  enter  than  they  pull  ofF  their  flippers  and  kifs 
the  pavement.  They  pafs  their  holidays  in  fauntering 
about,  fitting  under  ftiady  trees  in  fummer,  and  under 
their  walls  in  winter.  They  feem  to  imagine  that  re- 
ligion coiififts  in  repeating  their  long  fervices,  and  in  the 
Itridt  cbltrvance  of  their  numerous  falh.  They  ufc  the 
liturgies  of  St.  Bafil"  St.  Gregory,  and  St.  Cyril ;  but 
the  firit:  being  fliorteft,  is  ofteneft  read.  However,  both 
the  priefts  and  people  are  extremely  ignorant  with  refpeift 
to  the  doctrines  of  their  religion  ;  the  former  perform  the 
fcrvice  in  the  Coptic  language,  which  they  generally 
undcrftand  very  impcrfedlly,  but  they  have  books  of  their 
liturgy  with  an  Arabic  interpretation. 

Tlic  Coptis  arc  faid  to  fait  feven  months   in  the  year 
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The  children  arc  c;poulcd  at  feven  or  eight  years  of 
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and  confammate  at  eleven  or  twelve  ;  and  a  little  before 
that  time  they  are  circumcifed.  They  eafily  pVocure  di- 
vorces on  account  of  adultery,  long  ficknefs,  ordifagicc- 
ment ;  and,  at  their  defire,  the  patriarch,  or  bilhop, 
gives  them  leave  to  marry  again  :  but  if  this  be  refufcd, 
they  go  to  the  cady,  who  will  do  it  readily,  and  this  is 
praitiled  by  the  Chriftians  all  over  Turky. 

At  baptilin  the  cnild  is  plunged  three  times  into  the 
water,  and  then  the  priell  dips  the  end  of  his  hn^cr  into 
the  confecrated  wine,  and  puts  it  into  the  child's  mouth  ; 
but  if  the  child  happens  to  be  fick,  inftead  of  being  im-' 
merfed  in  water,  it  is  laid  on  a  cloth  near  the  font,  and 
the  prieft  dipping  his  hands  in  the  water,  rubs  it  all  over 
him  ;  but  if  the  infant  be  too  ill  to  be  brought  to  church, 
they  then  only  anoint  him,  which  they  lay  is  good 
baptifm. 

They  adminifter  the  facrament  in  both  kinds  on  Sun- 
days, Wednefdays,  and  Fridays,  on  all  their  numerous 
holidays,  and  every  day  in  Lent;  and  when  the  prieft, 
in  reaiiin"  the  fer\  ice,  mention's  Peter's  cutting  otF  the 
ear  of  the  hia;h  prieft's  fervant,  the  people  cry  out.  Well 
done  Peter.  They  abftain  from  fwine's  flefli,  from  blood, 
and  things  ffrangled  ;  pray  for  the  dead,  and  proftrate 
themfelves  before  pictures  ;  but  have  no  images,  except 
a  crucifix.  They  adminifter  extreme  undlion,  and  at 
the  fame  time  give  abfolution,  anointing  all  the  people 
prefent,  that  the  evil  fpirit  may  not  enter  into  them. 

Though  the  religion  of  the  Coptis  in  many  refpe£ls 
refembles  that  of  the  Greeks,  they  bear  a;i  implacabls 
hatred  to  them,  and  have  generally  as  little-  regard  for 
the  Europeans,  which  proceeds  in  a  great  meafure  from 
the  endeavours  of  thofe  of  the  Romiih  church  to  make 
converts  of  them  ;  for  they  feldom  diftinguifii  between, 
thofe  of  different  religions,  but  include  all  under  the 
name  of  Franks. 

The  Jews  are  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  and,  as  in  times 
of  paganilm,  they  were  afraid  of  drinking  wine  offered  to 
idols,  they  ftill  have  here  all  they  drink  made  by  their 
own  people,  fealed  up  and  lent  to  them.  This  cullom 
they  obferve  throughout  all  the  Eaff.  There  is  a  particu- 
lar feiSt  among  them  who  live  by  themfelves,  and  have  a 
feparate  fynagogue  :  thefe  arc  the  antient  Eflcnes,  who 
are  now  called  Charaims.  They  are  diftinguiflied  by 
their  regard  to  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  which  they 
ftriilly  obferve  according  to  the  letter,  without  receiving 
any  written  traditions. 

The  Turks  in  Egypt  are  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
do(5lrine  of  predeftination,  which  not  only  infpires  them 
with  courage,  but  makes  them  difcover  great  magnani- 
mity, when  thrown  from  the  height  of  power  into  a  ftate 
of  poverty  and  difircfs,  faying.  It  is  the  will  of  God. 
They  indeed  behave  better  in  adverfity  than  in  profpc- 
rity  :  for  though  perfons  in  high  rank  alFume  a  becoming 
gravity,  and  confer  favours  in  a  very  graceful  manner, 
they  are  greedy  of  money;  for  nothing  is  to  be  done 
with  them  without  a  bribe  ;  and  they  are  r.pt  to  fancy  that 
the  greateft  villainies  arc  expiated  as  foon  as  they  have 
waflicd  their  hands  and  feet,  which  is  their  preparation 
for  prayer.  Religion  is  fafhionable  among  them  ;  they 
pray  in  the  moft  public  places,  and  when  on  a  vifit  will 
call  for  water  to  wafh,  and  then  perform  their  devotions; 
and  yet  their  words  generally  pafs  for  nothing,  either  ia 
their  promifes  or  profefllons  of  friendfhip.  Opium  is  Jefs 
ufed  by  them  than  formerly.  The  Arabs  feldom  drink 
wine  or  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  common  people  pound  the 
leaves  of  green  hemp,  make  them  up  into  a  pill  and 
fwallowit,  in  order  to  render  them  chearful.  They  have 
a  high  opinion  of  the  magic  art,  and  think  there  is  great 
virtue  in  charms  and  talifmans. 

Though  the  pooreft  Mahometan  think?  himfelf  fupc- 
rior to  the  richcft  Chriftian,  yet  the  Arabs  and  people  of 
the  country  behave  with  grea't  civility,  and  fitting  about 
the  ftrans;er  grow  troublefome,  by  being  too  curious  and 
inquifiti\^e.  The  Turks  likewife  behave  with  great  civi- 
lity, cither  to  obtain  prefents,  or  to  difcover  your  dtfigns, 
in  which  they  arc  very  artful.  They  treat  their  lupe- 
riors  with  the  utmoft  decorum  and  the  highcft  rclpeit, 
and  one  of  great  dignity  readily  holds  the  ftirrup  to  ano- 
ther who  is  ftill  greater. 

The  way  of  ialuting  as  they  pafs  is  by  ftretching  out 
the  right  hand,  bringing  it   to  the  breaft:,  and  a  little 
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inclining  ta  t'i2  hciJ.  Th:  sKtraorJinary  falute  iskifiing 
the  hand,  .-.ivJ  puiting  it  to  the  hc-aJ.  Wtien  they  vilit 
a  fuperior  tii"y  kifs  his  hiind  ;  but  if  he  be  greatly  their 
fuperior,  they  kits  the  hem  of  his  garment.  When  they 
take  any  thing  from  a  fuperiori  or  that  is  fent  by  a  fupe- 
rior, they  kifs  it,  and  put  it  to  tiieir  foreheads  ;  and  when 
thev  promilc  to  krvc  or  proteit  you,  ihey  put  their  hand 
to  their  turhan. 

The  entertainment?  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs  have  been 
mentioned  in  treatinj;  of  Turky  in  Afia  and  of  Arabia, 
and  we  fhall  ou!y  add  here,  that  an  .'^rab  prince  will  fre- 
quently dine  in  the  Itreet  before  his  door,  and  calling  to 
all  thai  pafs,  and  even  to  the  beggars,  invite  them  to  lit 
down  by  crying  in  their  manner,  "  In  the  name  of  God." 
Upon  this  the  pooreli  wretch  fits  don-n  and  dines  with 
his  prince  ;  and  when  he  has  done  retires  without  cere- 
mony, faying,  "  God  be  praifcd." 

The  Mahomet!ns  have  a  mofi  extraordinary  venera- 
tion for  idiots,  whom  they  fuppofe  to  be  aifluated  by  a 
divine  fpirit,  and  confider  as  a  kind  of  faints.  Hence, 
they  receive  all  poffible  marks  of  refpedt,  and  are  received 
into  every  houfe  and  at  every  table.  Though  naked, 
they  are  every  v.here  carefled  as  faints  of  a  fuperior  or- 
der, the  people  flork  al)-)ut  them  with  an  air  of  rever- 
ence, and  in  the  pub'ick  (treets  the  women  kneel  before 
them,  and,  as  among  the  Gentoos  of  India,  kifs  what 
other  people  conceal,  as  the  moft  effectual  means  of  be- 
ing rendereii  fruitful.  .'\11  thefe  circumltances  are  men- 
tioned by  authors  of  the  greatell  reputation.  They  have 
a  large  mofque  at  Cairo,  with  buildings  adjoining  to  it, 
and  great  revenues  for  their  fupport.  As  thefe  are  re- 
commended by  their  v.'ant  of  re.ifon,  fo  are  the  dervifes  by 
their  want  of  money  ;  for  every  Turk  efleems  poverty  as 
a  great  degree  of  perfeiSion  in  every  one  but  himfelf. 

Both  the  'J'urics  and  Egyptians  are  very  frugal  in  their 
provifions,  for  the  latter  leldom  eat  meat,  and  the  tables 
of  the  great  are  of  little  e.xpence,  confiilering  the  number 
of  their  attendants,  in  which  they  are  very  extravagant; 
for  it  is  notuncommon  for  them  to  have  fifty  or  fixty 
flaves,  and  many  other  fenaiits  and  attendants.  The 
cloathing  of  the  flaves  is,  however,  vjry  expenlive,  as 
are  alfo  their  horfes,  it  being  common  for  them  to  have 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred. 

People  of  the  middle  rank  ufually  rife  at  break  of  day, 
and  go  to  the  mofque,  then  to  the  coffeehoufe,  and  very 
late  to  their  iliops,  which  they  fhut  up  by  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  people  of  rank  fpcnd  moft  part  of  the 
day  in  paying  and  receiving  vifits.  On  Sundays,  Tucf- 
days,  and  Tiiurfdays,  they  attend  the  bafha's  divan,  or 
court,  for  thefe  are  the  days  of  bufinefs  ;  and  on  Fridays 
they  generally  go  to  the  mofque.  On  other  days  they  go 
to  the  meidans,  or  public  places  out  of  town,  where  they 
fee  their  flaves  ride,  fhoot,  or  throw  the  dart ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  regale  themfelves  with  coffee  and  a  pipe. 
They  are  perpetually  in  company  when  they  are  nut  in 
the  women's  ri,)artment,  as  they  are  from  twelve  at  noon 
till  four,  and  fmm  fuppertime  till  next  morning,  when 
no  body  is  fo  rudeas  to  dillurb  them. 

1'hey  have  public  bagnios  for  men  and  women,  and 
perfons  of  diftmction  have  them  in  their  houfes.  None 
befides  people  of  the  middle  rank  refort  to  the  cofFee- 
houfes.  Some  of  them  have  mufic  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  and  in  others  a  man  tells  feme  hiftory,  or  an  Arabian 
tale,  with  a  very  good  grace.  Tradefmen  often  fend  to 
have  their  provifions  brought  hither,  and  thofe  who 
have  nothing  to  do  fpcnd  whole  days  in  thefe  houfes. 

SECT.      IV. 
0/  the  Revo'.utior.s  In  Egypt,  and  its  prefitit  Government. 

TH  E  Egyptians,  like  the  Chinefc,  and  many  other 
of  the  caltern  nations,  pretend  that  they  had  a 
race  of  kin^s,  the  firft  of  whom  reigned  many  ihoufand 
years  before  the  flood.  However,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
that  the  princis  of  the  line  of  the  Pharaohs  fat  on  the 
throne,  in  an  uninterrupted  fuccelTion,  till  Cambyfes  II. 
king  of  Pcrfia,  conquered  Egypt  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  before  the  birth  of  Chriit  :  and  that  in  the 
reign  of  thofe  princes  thofe  wonderful  ftrudtures  were 
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raifedi  which  cannot  now  be  viewed  v^ithou't  aftonifli- 
me.TC.  After  the  death  of  Cambyfes,  Egypt  continued 
under  the  Perfian  government.  At  length~Alexandcr  the 
Great  having  conquered  the  Perfian  dominions,  it  became 
iubjecl  to  that  prince,  who  foon  after  built  the  celebrated 
city  of  Alexandria. 

He  was  iucceeded  by  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagu',  three 
hundred  and  twenty-hve  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
who  again  rendered  it  an  independent  kingdom.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  his  fon,  cc!k(5ted  the  Alexandrian  library, 
laid  to  confilt  of  feven  hundred  thoufar.d  volumes  ;  and 
the  fame  prince  caufed  that  tranilation  of  the  Scriptures  to 
be  made,  which  is  now  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the 
Septuagint.  His  fuccefTors  ever  after  retained  the  name 
of  Ptolemies,  and  in  that  line  it  continued  between  two 
and  three  hundred  years,  till  Cleopatra,  the  wife  and 
fitfer  of  Ptolemy  Dionyfius,  the  laft  king,  afcended  the 
throne,  in  whofe  reign  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province, 
and  thus  remained  till  the  reign  of  Omar,  the  fecond 
caliph  of  the  fuccefTors  of  Mahomet,  who  expelled  the 
Romans,  after  it  had  been  in  their  hands  feven  hundred 
years. 

The  caliphs  of  Babylon  were  the  fovereigns  of  Egypt, 
till  about  the  year  eight  hundred  and  feventy,  when  the 
Egyptians  fet  up  a  caliph  of  their  own,  called  the  caliph 
of  Cairo,  to  whom  the  Saracens  of  Africa  and  Spain  were 
fubjecl  i  but  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  under  the 
caliphs  of  Babylon  and  Cairo,  foon  wrefted  the  civil 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  their  caliphs,  who  had  hither- 
to enjoyed  an  abfolute  power  in  affairs  of  religion  and 
government,  and  'eft  them  only  the  Ihadow  of  fove- 
reignty. 

In  Ihort,  about  the  year  1160  Affareddin,  general  of 
Norradin,  the  Saracen  Sultan  of  Damafcus,  fubdued  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  llm  the 
famous  Saladin,  who  alio  reduced  the  kingdoms  of  Da- 
mafcus, Mefopotamia,  and  Paleftine  under  his  dominion, 
and  about  the  year  1190  took  Jerufalem  from  the  Chrif- 
tians.  This  prince  eftablifhed  a  body  of  troops  in  Egypt, 
which,  like  the  prefent  janizaries,  was  compofed  of  the 
fons  of  Chriftians  taken  in  war,  or  purchafed  of  the  Tar- 
tars, to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Mamalukes.  The 
pofterity  of  Saladin  fat  on  the  throne  till  the  year  1242, 
when  the  Mamalukes  depofed  Elmutan,  and  gave  the 
crown  to  one  of  their  own  officers,  named  Turquemenius. 
This  was  the  firft  king  of  the  race  of  the  Mamalukes,  who 
enu-a"ed  in  continual  wars  with  the  Chriftians  in  Syria 
and  Paleftine,  till  fultan  Araphus  drove  them  entirely  out 
of  the  Holy  Land.  At  length  Seiim,  a  Turkifh  empe-'or, 
killed  the  fultan,  and  conquered  Egypt  in  1515  ;  and  the 
Turks  have  had  the  pofTeflion  of  it  ever  fince. 

With  refpedl  to  the  government  of  Egypt,  ever  fince 
it  has  been  fubjeft  to  the  Ottoman  emperors,  they  have 
governed  that  kingdom  by  a  viceroy,  ftiled  the  baflia  of 
Grand  Cairo  ;  but  as  Egypt  is  fubdivided  into  feveral 
inferior  governments,  thefe  governors  are  neither  lent 
from  Conftantinople,  nor  appointed  by  the  viceroy  ;  but 
are  natives  of  Egypt,  and  appear  to  be  vefted  with  fove- 
reign  power  in  their  feyeral  diftri£ls.  They  have  the 
command  of  the  militia  of  the  feveral  provinces,  and  many 
of  them  are  of  the  race  of  the  Mamalukes.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  bafha  is  very  much  limited  by  thofe  beys,  or 
governors,  who  are  his  grand  council,  and  without 
whofe  concurrence  he  can  tranfadt  nothing  of  confe- 
quence.  Thus  the  Egyptians  live  under  a  kind  of  limited 
monarchy.  All  the  lands  in  Egypt  are  indeed  held  of  the 
Grand  Seignior,  and  ftill  pay  him  both  an  annual  rent 
and  a  finelipon  every  defcent  ;  but  they,  however,  de- 
fcend  from  father  to  fon.  Hence  the  bafha,  in  order  to 
fupport  his  authority,  finds  himfelf  under  the  ncceftity  of 
courting  fome  of  the  leading  beys,  and  frequently  foments 
divifions  among  them,  left  they  ihould  unite  to  the  preju- 
dice of  himfelf  or  the  grand  Seignior  his  mafter. 

The  bafha  has  his  guards,  or  bodies  of  fpahis  and 
janizaries,  like  the  Grand  Seignior  at  Conftantinople; 
but  as  many  of  thefe  have  eftates  in  the  country,  which 
is  under  the  abfolute  power  of  the  beys,  the  balha,  if  he 
happens  to  be  at  variance  with  thole  beys,  cannot  de- 
pend on  their  prote£l:i;.n.  Indeed  the  beys  are  faid  to  be 
perpetually  laying  plots  to  deftroy  each  other  ;  and,  upon 
thefe  occaljons,  the  bafha  dges  not  fail  to  take  that  fide 
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which  is  moft  likely  to  promote  his  own  intereft.  Dr. 
Pococke  obferves,  that  neither  the  bafha  nor  any  of  the 
beys  fcruple  taking  off  their  enemies  by  poil'on  or  the 
dagger,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  inftance  :  A  ba(ha, 
knowing  that  a  bey  whom  he  would  willingly  difpatch 
was  jealous  of  his  defigns,  ordered  his  fervants  when  he 
came  to  vifit  him  to  pour  his  own  coffee  and  that  of  the 
bey's  out  of  the  fame  pot.  The  bey  feeing  this,  con- 
cluded that  it  could  not  be  poifoned,  and  drank  it  off; 
but  the  flave,  on  his  giving  the  coffee  to  the  bafha,  made 
a  falfe  ftep,  as  he  was  ordered,  and  fpilt  it  on  the  floor  ; 
upon  which  the  bey  perceived  too  late  the  baflia's  trea- 
chery. 

The  revenues  which  the  Grand  Seignior  receives  from 
Egypt  arifc  from  the  annual  rents,  cultoms,  and  a  poll- 
tax  on  Chriftians  and  Jews.  The  rents  of  the  villages  are 
fixed,  and  this  is  the  treafure  which  is  annually  fent  to 
Conftantinople,  and  amounts  in  the  whole  to  fix  thou- 
fand  purfes,  each  purfe  being  eighty  pounds  flerling. 
This  is  a  very  eafy  rent,  and  when  the  Nile  does  not 
rife  fixteen  cubits,  even  this  is  not  paid. 


SECT.     V. 

jf  Defcr'iption  of  the  Cities  of  Alexandria  and  Rofetto. 

IN  defcribing  the  cities  of  Egypt,  we  fhall  begin  with 
Alexandria,  which  was  fo  called  from  Alexander  the 
Great,  who,  after  his  return  from  confulting  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  built  a  city  in  the  place  where  Ra- 
cotisftood,  three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrifl. 
'I'his  city  is  called  by  the  Turks  Scanderia,  as  among 
them  Alexander  is  called  Scander.  It  was  once  an  opu- 
lent and  elegant  city,  feated  near  the  moft  wefterly  branch 
of  the  Nile,  where  the  fea  forms  a  fpacious  haven  re- 
fembling  a  crefcent,  in  thirty-three  degrees  eleven  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  in  thirty  degrees  thiity-nine  minutes 
caft  longitude  from  London. 

The  port  of  Alexandria  was  formed  by  the  ifle  of 
Pharos,  which  extended  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
and  towards  the  weft  end  was  joined  to  the  continent  by 
a  caufey  and  two  bridges,  ninety  paces  in  length.  On 
a  rock  encompafted  by  the  fea  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland 
was  the  anticnt  Pharos,  or  light-houfc,  ib  famous  in  an- 
tiquity, that  it  was  eftcemed  one  of  the  feven  wonders 
of  the  world  ;  and  on  the  place  where  it  ftood  is  a  caftle 
called  PhariUon.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  fays 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Nordcn,  than  to  view  from  hence  the 
mixture  of  antique  and  modern  monuments  in  this  city. 
On  pairing  the  fmallcft  caltle,  called  the  Little  Phariilon, 
you  fee  a  row  of  great  towers  joined  together  by  the  ruins 
of  a  thick  wall.  A  fingle  obclilk  is  of  a  fufficicnt  height 
to  make  itfelf  remarked  where  the  wall  has  fallen  down. 
On  turning  a  little  farther  you  perceive  the  towers  appear 
anain,  but  only  in  a  diftant  view.  New  Ale.xandria 
afterwards  makes  a  figure  with  its  minorets,  and  at  a 
tiiftancc  rifcs  Pompey's  column,  a  moft  majeftic  monu- 
ment ;  and  the  view  is  terminated  by  hills,  towers,  and 
a  large  fquarc  building  that  fcrves  for  a  magazine  of 
powder. 

The  outer  walls  round  the  old  city  arc  beautifully  built 
of  hevvn-ftouc,  llrcngthcncd  by  fcmi-circular  towers 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
fectdiltant  from  each  other.  At  each  of  them  arc  fteps 
to  afcend  up  to  the  battlements,  there  being  on  the  top 
of  the  walls  a  walk  built  on  arches.  The  inner  walls  of 
the  old  city,  which  appear  to  be  built  in  the  middle  ages, 
are  much  itrongcr  and  higher  than  the  others,  and  are 
defended  by  large  high  towers. 

The  palace,  with  the  buildings  belonging  to  it,  took 
up  a  fourth  part  of  the  city,  and  within  was  the  mufeum, 
or  academy,  and  the  burial-place  of  the  kings,  where  the 
body  of  Alexander  was  tiepofited  in  a  gold  cotfin  ;  but  that 
bein"-  taken  away,  it  was  put  into  one  of  glafs,  and  was 
probably  in  that  condition  when  Augullus,  taking  a  view 
of  the  corp">,  Icattcred  flowers  over  it,  and  adorned  it  with 
a  golden  crown. 

The  ftreet,  which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the 
city,  is  faid  to  have  been  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  had 
•andoubtedly  many  magniScent  buildings,  as  appears  from 


the  granite  columns  -ftlll  remaining  in  feveral  places- 
Among  thcfe  was  the  Gymnafium,  or  public  fchools,  to 
1  which  were  porticos  that  extended  above  half  a  quarter 
ot  a  mile.  Thefe  may  have  been  where  there  are  great 
ruins  to  the  weft  of  that  ftreet,  and  fome  large  columns 
of  red  granite  ftill  ftanding.  In  this  magnihcent  ftreet 
was  alfo  probably  the  Forum,  or  court  of  juftice,  which 
was  perhaps  erefted  where  fome  pillars  remain  nearer  the 
fea. 

The  moft  extraordinary  remains  of  the  anticnt  city  are 
the  cifterns  built  under  the  houfes  for  receiving  the  water 
of  the  Nile,  as  they  do  at  prcfent.  The  canal  of  Cano- 
pus  coflies  to  the  walls  near  Pompey's  pillar,  and  has  a 
paftage  under  them.  But  the  water  is  not  only  conveyed 
to  the  cifterns  from  the  canal  on  its  entering  the  city,  but 
from  feveral  diftant  parts  of  the  canal,  by  pallages  under 
ground,  to  the  higher  parts  of  Alexandria. 

The  materials  of  the  old  city  have  been  carried  away  to 
build  the  new,  fo  that  there  are  only  a  few  houfes,  fome 
mofques,  and  three  convents  within  the  old  walls.  Amonw 
thefe  is  a  mofque,  called  The  molque  of  a  thoufand  and 
one  pillars.  Dr.  Pococke  obierved  that  it  had  four  rows 
of  pillars  to  the  fouth  and  weft,  and  one  row  on  the 
other  fides.  This,  it  is  faid,  was  a  chuich  dedicated  to 
St.  Mark,  at  which  the  patriarch  refided,  it  being  near 
the  gate  without  which  the  Evangelift  is  faid  to  have  fuf- 
fered  martyrdom.  There  is  another  great  mofque,  named 
St.  Athanafius,  which  was  alfo  doubtlefs  a  Chriftiau 
church.  The  Greeks,  Latins,  anu  Coptics  have  each  a 
monaftery  in  the  old  city  ;  but  fome  poor  Arabs  bein«- 
always  encamped  within  the  walls,  it  is  dangerous  being 
abroad  after  fun-fet.  All  over  the  city  are  tragments  of 
columns  of  beautiful  marble,  the  remains  of  its  anticnt 
grandeur  and  magnificence.  Among  the  reft  an  obe- 
lilk,  formed  of  one  fingle  piece  of  granite,  rifcs  fixty- 
three  feet  high  ;  but  two  of  its  four  faces  are  fo  disfi- 
gured by  time,  that  the  hieroglyphics  with  which  they 
were  antiently  covered  can  fcarccly  be  feen.  This  is 
ftill  called  the  obelifk  of  Cleopatra.  Another  lies  near  it 
broken. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  fouth  of  the  walls 
ftands  Pompey's  pillar  on  a  fmall  eminence.  As  this  is 
not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  it  was  probably  crcded  after 
his  time,  and  perhaps  in  honour  of  Titus  or  Adrian. 
Near  it  are  fome  fragments  of  granite  columns  four  feet 
in  diameter  ;  and  it  appears  that  fome  magnificent  build- 
ing was  eredied  there,  and  that  this  noble  pillar  was  placej 
in  the  area  before  it.  Indeed  fome  Arabian  hiftorians  fay, 
that  here  was  the  palace  of  Julius  Ca;far.  This  pillar  is 
of  granite,  and,  befides  the  foundation,  confifts  of  only 
three  ftones  :  the  capital  is  fuppofed  to  be  eight  or  nine 
feet  deep,  and  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  leaf  ap- 
pearing to  be  the  plain  laurel  or  bay-leaf,  and  a  hole  being 
on  the  top,  it  has  been  thought  that  a  ilatuc  was  erei5led 
upon  it  :  the  fijaft,  including  the  upper  torus  of  the  bafe, 
is  of  one  piece  of  granite  marble,  eighty-eight  feet  nine 
inches  high,  and  nine  feet  in  diameter :  the  pedeftal, 
with  part  of  the  bafe,  which  are  of  a  greyifli  none  re- 
Icmbling  flint,  are  twelve  feet  and  a  halt  high,  and  the 
foundation,  which  confifts  of  two  tier  of  ftones,  is  four 
feet  nine  inches;  fo  that  the  whole  height  amounts  to  a 
huiulred  and  fourteen  feet. 

About  three  leagues  from  Alexandria  are  the  ruins  ot 
an  antient  temple  in  the  water,  with  broken  ftatues  of. 
fphynxcs,  and  pieces  of  columns  of  yellow  marble ;  and 
near  it  are  the  remains  of  other  buildings,  part  of  whicli 
appear  to  have  been  a  grand  portico,  from  there  being 
many  pieces  of  columns  of  grey  and  red  granite,  and 
from  the  order  in  which  thev  li«,  they  feem  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  round  temple.  Aloft  of  them  are  fluted,  and 
three  feet  three  inches  in  diameter. 

Tlicle  ruins  are  fituated  in  a  wide  bay,  in  which  is 
a  little  ifland  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  chain  of  rocks  ; 
and  on  the  fiiore  of  this  bay  are  cavities  in  the  rocks, 
ufcd  as  agreeable  retreats,  where  people  may  enjoy  the 
cool  air,  and,  without  being  feen,  k<^  every  thing  that 
paflts  in  the  port.  The  natural  grottos  in  thefe  rocks 
gave  the  antients  the  opportunity  of  forming  them,  by  the 
afnftancc  of  the  chifci,  into  places  of  pleafure.  Entire 
apartments  are  thus  formed,  and  benches  are  cut  for 
feats,  where  you  may  be  fccurcd  from  the  wetj  or  batht: 
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in  a  part  of  the  grottos,  which  are  entered  by  the  fea; 
and  on  the  outfide  were  formed  little  harbours,  fheltered 
from  all  the  winds.  Oppofite  the  point  of  the  peninfula 
that  forms  the  port  is  a  cavern,  generally  termed  a  tem- 
ple. The  only  entrance  is  a  little  opening  through 
which  you  pafs,  lighted  by  flambeaus,  and  {looping  for 
twenty-  paces,  when  you  enter  a  pretty  large  fquare 
hall.  The  ceiling  is  finooth,  but  the  bottom  and  Tides 
arc  covered  with  fand,  and  with  the  excrements  of  the 
bats  and  other  animals  that  harbour  there.  A  palBge  leads 
from  hence  into  a  round  cavern,  the  top  of  which  is 
cut  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  Here  four  gates  are  oppofite 
to  each  other,  each  adorned  with  an  architrave,  a  cor- 
nice, and  a  pediment,  with  a  crefcent  on  the  top.  One 
of  thefe  gates  ferves  for  an  entrance  ;  the  others  form 
each  a  niche,  that  only  contains  a  kind  of  cheft,  faved 
out  of  the  rock  in  hollowing  it,  and  large  enough  to 
contain  a  dead  body.  Thus  it  appears,  that  what  is  in 
th-Tt  country  efteemed  a  temple,  was  probably  the  tomb 
^  of  fome  great  man,  or  perhaps  of  a  fovsreign  prince.  A 
gallery,  which  continues  beyond  this  fuppofed  temple, 
feems  to  fliew,  that  farther  on  there  are  other  flruJlures 
of  the  fame  kind. 

With  refpetSt  to  New  Alexandria,  Mr.  Norden  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  may  be  juftly  faid  to  be  a  poor  orphan, 
who  had  no  other  inherit:mce  but  the  venerable  name  of 
its  father.  The  great  extent  of  the  ancient  city  is  in  the 
new  contraded  to  a  fmall  neck  of  land,  which  divides 
tlie  two  ports.  The  moft  fuperb  temples  are  converted 
into  plain  mofques ;  the  moft  magnificent  palaces  into 
houll's  of  bad  {[cuiinre ;  an  opulent  and  numerous  people 
have  given  way  to  a  few  foreign  traders,  and  to  a  mul- 
titude of  wretches,  who  are  the  flaves  of  thofe  on  whom 
they  depend.  This  place,  once  celebrated  for  its  com- 
meice,  is  no  longer  any  thing  more  than  a  place  of  em- 
barking :  it  is  not  a  phoenix  that  revives  from  its  own 
aHies  ;  but  a  reptile  fprung  from  the  dull:  and  corruption 
with  which  the  Koran  hath  infefted  the  whole  country  : 
yet,  notwithftanding  the  meannefs  of  the  buildings  in 
general,  in  feveral  houfes  built  round  courts  on  porticos, 
they  have  placed  a  great  variety  of  columns,  moftly  of 
granite,  with  which  the  ancient  city  was  adorned. 

The  great  occafion  of  the  decay  of  this  city,  was  the 
difcovery  of  the  new  way  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  doubling 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  for  till  then  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  marts,  to  which  the  fpiccs  and  valuable  com- 
modities of  the  Eaft  were  brought,  and  from  thence  dif- 
perfed  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

The  inhabitants  confift  of  Jews,  Turks,  Coptics, 
Greeks,  and  Armenian  Chriftians,  and  a  few  European 
merchants,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  French  and 
Englilh;  the  former,  'tis  faid,  flatter  themfelves  with 
being  treated  with  more  refpeft,  but  the  latter  have, 
perhaps,  a  better  trade.  The  French  maintain  a  conful 
dependt;nt  on  the  conful  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  enjoy  con- 
fidcrable  trade.  The  Englifli  have  alio  a  conful,  and 
f)iQry  year  there  arrives  a  good  number  of  Englifh  vefTels 
?t  Alexandria ;  but  they  are  not  always  laden  on  the 
account  of  this  nation.  The  Jews,  and  even  the  Turks, 
qk(if\  ireight  thetn,  and  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  on 
board  thtle  vcflejs.  ' 

'  ,  Rofttta,  called  by  the  Egyptians  Rafchid,  is  fituated 
twenty-hve  miles  .to  the  north-weft  of  Alexandria  in 
thirty-one  degrees  five  minutes  north  latitude,  and  in 
thirty-one  degrees  ten  minutes  eaft  longitude  from  Lon- 
don, and  ftands  on  the  weft  fnfe  of  the  branch  of  the 
Nile,  anticntlv  called  Bolbetinum,  about  four  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  Is  efteemed  one  of  the  plcafanteft  places 
in  Egypt,  and,  being  refrefhcd  bv  the  winds  that  blow 
from  the  Tea,  is  cxtrcmelv  healthy.  It  is  near  two  niilcb 
in  length,  but  only  conllfts  of  two  or  three  long  ftreets  ; 
however,  the  buildings  are  ftatcly,  and  the  houles  ccm- 
modious.  It  is  defended  by  two  ciftle.'^,  one  upon  each 
fide  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile,  by  which  meichandjze 
is  brought  hither  from  Cairo.  The  fine  country  of 
Delta  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Nile,  and  two  beautiful 
iflands  a  little  below  the  town,  aft'ord  a  delightful  pro- 
ipect ;  and  to  the  north  the  countrv  is  agreeably  improved 
by  pleafant  gardens  of  citron^,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
alnioft  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  is  variegated  by  groves  of 
palm-trees,  fmall  lakes,  and  fields  of  rice. 


The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  manufaclurr 
of  ftriped  and  coarfe  linen;  but  the  principal  bufinefs  of 
the  place  is  the  carriage  of  goods  between  this  town  and 
Cairo;  for  all  European  merchandizes  are  brought  from 
Alexandria  hither  by  fea,  and  fent  from  thence  in  other 
boats  to  Cairo ;  and  alfo  thofe  brought  down  the  Nile 
from  Cairo  are  here  put  into  large  boats  to  be  fent  to 
Alexandria.  Hence  the  Europeans  have  their  vice-con- 
fuls  and  factors  in  this  place  to  tranfaft  their  bufinefs,  and 
letters  arc  regularly  brought  from  Alexandria  to  be  fent 
by  the  boats  from  Cairo  :  however,  thofe  of  great  confe- 
quence  that  requires  difpatch  are  fent  acrofs  the  defart, 
which  lies  betwixt  Alexandria  and  Rofetto,  by  foot 
melFengers. 
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HE  city  of  Grand  Cairo  is  fituated  about  a  mile 
from  the  eafterr.  bank  of  the  river  Nile,  and  ex- 
tends eaftward  near  two  miles  to  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain. It  ftands  in  Middle  Egypt  in  thirty  degrees  fifteen 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  in  thirty  two  degrees  twelve 
minutes  eaft  longitude  from  London.  It  is  about  feven 
miles  in  compafs,  and  was  much  larger  before  the  difco- 
very of  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  way  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  being  then  the  center  of  trade,  all  the  fpices  of 
the  eaft  being  brought  to  this  city,  and  from  thence  fent 
to  Europe.  Grand  Cairo  at  prefent  confifts  of  Old  and 
New  Cairo,  which  are  a  mile  diftant  from  each  other. 

Old  Cairo  is  now  reduced  to  a  fmall  compafs,  it  not 
being  more  than  two  miles  round  ;  this  is  the  port  for  the 
boats  that  come  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  fome  of  the  beys 
and  European  merchants  have  houfes  there^  to  which 
they  retire  at  the  rifing  of  the  Nile.  The  Jews  have  a 
fynagogue,  faid  to  have  been  built  in  its  prefent  form  fix- 
teen  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  nearly  refembles  our 
churches.  They  pretend  that  Jeremiah  the  prophet  was 
on  the  very  fpot  where  they  ufually  read  the  lavi',  and 
that  they  have  a  manufcript  of  the  Bible  written  by  Ezra, 
which  they  efteem  fo  facred,  that  none  are  allowed  to 
touch  it,  and  it  is  kept  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  about  ten 
feet  high,  before  which  a  curtain  is  drawn,  and  lamps 
kept  continually  burning. 

The  Coptics  have  twelve  churches  and  a  convent,  and 
pretend  that  the  holy  family  were  in  a  cave  in  the  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Sergius.  Thefe  churches  are  commonly 
adorned  with  columns  in  the  front;  they  have  two  illes 
with  galleries  over  them  fupported  by  pillars,  and  the 
part  for  the  altar  is  feparatcd  by  a  partition,  that  in  fome 
of  them  is  finely  ornamented  with  carving  and  inlaid  work 
of  tortoife-fliell  and  ivory.  The  Romans  have  an  hof- 
pital  belonging  to  the  fathers  of  the  Holy  Land. 

There  are  alfo  here  about  half  a  dozen  mofques,  among 
which  one  named  Amarah  is  faid  to  have  been  a  church, 
and  is  remarkable  for  having  near  four  hundred  columns, 
which,  with  their  capitals,  fcem  to  have  been  collected 
from  feveral  ancient  buildings. 

In  Old  Cairo  arc  what  are  ufually  called  Jofeph's  gra- 
naries; thefe  are  fquare  courts  encompaflcd  by  walls 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  built  chiefly  with  brick,  and 
ftrengthened  by  femicircular  buttreftes.  The  houfes  are 
filled'with  corn,  and  room  only  left  to  enter  at  the  door. 
The  grain  is  covered  with  mats,  and  the  door  taftened 
only  with  wooden  locks  ;  but  the  infpeclors  of  the  gra- 
naries putting  a  handful  of  clay  on  the  locks,  fix  their 
leal  to  it.  Here  is  depofited  the  corn  paid  as  a  tax  to 
the  Grand  Seignior,  which  is  brought  from  Upper  Egypt, 
and  diftributed  among  the  foldiers  as  a  part  of  their  pay. 
This  granary,  notwithftanding  its  name,  is  not  very  an- 
cient, for  it  fecms  to  ha\e  been  built  during  the  time  of 
the  Saracens.  At  the  north  end  of  the  city  is  a  plam 
building  for  ralfing  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  an  aqueduiit. 
This  llriifiure  is  an  hexagon,  each  fide  of  which  is  br- 
tween  eighty  and  ninety  feet  in  length,  and  about  as  ma- 
ny in  hc"ioht.  The  water  flows  into  a  refervoir  below, 
and  is  drawn  up  by  five  oxen,   vvhieh  tuin  fo  many  Pc.-- 
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fian  wheels,  that  empty  the  water  into  the  aqueduft. 
Thcfe  wheels  are  turned  at  the  top  of  the  building,  to 
v.-hich  is  i:n  afccnt  or.  the  outfide  for  the  oxen  to  go  up. 
Both  this  edifice  and  the  aquedutt  are  huilc  with  free- 
flop':,  in  order  to  convey  water  to  the  caftle.  The  aque- 
duct is  fujiported  by  about  t'.vo  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
arches  and  piers  of  different  dimenfions,  the  former  being 
only  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  wide.  Thefe  arches  are  low 
towards  the  caftle-hill,  where  the  water  runs  into  a  re- 
fervoir,  whence  it  is  raifed  up  to  the  caftle  by  feveral 
wheels  one  over  another. 

Oppofite  to  Old  Cairo  is  a  pleafant  ifland  named  Roida, 
fituated  in  the  midlt  of  the  Nile,  and  extending  near  a 
mile  in  length.  Towards  the  north  end  is  a  village  of  the 
fame  namef  and  at  the  fourh  end  is  the  Mikias,  or  houfe 
in  which  is  the  famous  pillar  for  mcafuring  the  rife  of  the 
Nile.  This  is  fixed  in  a  deep  bal'on,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  wa- 
ter paflcs  through  it.  The  pillar,  which  is  placed  under 
a  dome  fupported  by  Corinthian  columns,  is  divided  into 
meafurcs  for  obfcrving  the  rile  of  the  waters,  and  is 
crowned  with  a  Corinthian  capital,  and  from  the  court 
that  leads  to  the  houfe,  is  a  defcent  ,to  the  Nile  by  fteps, 
on  which  the  common  people  believe  that  Mofes  was 
found  after  his  being  cxpoiej  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

A  canal  cut  from  the  Nile  runs  through  the  city  of 
New  Cairo,  but  is  only  to  be  feen  from  the  '-sckof  the 
houfes  built  on  its  banks,  and  though  fevcrd  bridges  are 
creeled  over  it,  yet  houfes  being  built  on  e.ich  fide  of  them, 
th?  view  of  the  water  is  intercepted  ;  but  when  it  is  dry, 
it  ajipears  like  a  ftrect,  the  common  people  paffing  along 
it.  However,  from  the  time  when  it  begins  to  dry,  the 
Imcll  of  the  mud  and  ftagnated  water  is  very  ofFenfive. 

If  we  form  an  idea  of  fcvcral  fquares  or  places  about 
the  city  from  a  quarter  to  three  qu;.rters  of  a  mile  in  com- 
)>aii,  contrived  fo  as  to  receive  and  retain  the  water  of 
the  Nile  conveyed  to  them  by  the  canal,  as  the  river 
rifc3,  we  fljall  have  a  pretty  juft  notion  of  the  feveral 
lakes  that  are  about  the  city  during  great  part  of  the 
•  year,  when  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  beautiful ; 
tor  they  are  furrounded  by  the  befl  houfes  in  the  city, 
and  in  the  fuinmcr  when  the  Nile  is  high,  are  covered 
with  fine  boats  and  barges  belonging  to  perfons  of  di- 
ftindion,  wno  fpend  the  evenings  with  their  ladies  on 
the  water,  where  concerts  of  mufic  are  never  wanting, 
and  fomctimcs  fireworks  are  added.  All  the  houfes  round 
arc  ill  a  manner  illuminated,  and  the  windows  filled  with 
fpcctators.  This  pleafing  fceneis,  however,  entirely  va- 
r.i"(hed  when  the  waters  are  gone  ofi,  and  nothing  but 
mud  appears.  Ytt  this  is  loon  fucceedcd  by  the  agreea- 
ble view  of  green  corn,  ajid  afterwards  of  harveft  in  the 
midft  of  a  great  city,  and  in  the  very  places  where  the 
boats  were  lailino;  but  a  few  months  before. 

Sonie  of  the  moil  remarkable  cuftoms  obfcrvcd  at  Cairo 
are  the  ccrenronies  praciifed  at  opening  the  canal.  When 
the  Nile  begins  10  rife,  they  caft  up  a  bank  of  earth  acrofs 
the  end  of  the  canal  jiear  the  river,  and  about  the  middle 
of  Augufr,  whtn  the  water  is  rifen  to  a  proper  height,  it 
is  broke  down  with  great  rejoicings.  Mr.  Thcvenot, 
who  !;ivcs  the  moft  particular  account  of  thefe  ceremo- 
nies, went  to  Boulac,  the  port  of  all  the  boats  that  come 
up  the  river,  and  which  fome  reckon  a  part  of  Grand 
Cairo,  to  fee  the  preparations,  when  he  obfervcd  feve- 
ral gailies  lying  in  the  river,  in  the  ftcrns  of  which  were 
noble  rooms.  Tome  of  which  were  twelve  or  fourteen 
paces  fquare,  and  furrounded  with  rails  and  ballufters 
<;iit  and  painted,  and  the  floors  covered  with  rich  carpets 
and  cufnions.  About  fevcn  in  the  morning  the  bafha  ar- 
rived in  gicit  (late;  as  he  pafTed  a  fliccp  was  killed  in 
fcvcr.il  places,  and  three  or  four  more  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  All  the  beys  and  great  men  of  Cairo  accom- 
panied the  bafha  in  his  galley,  and  having  failed  as  high 
as  Old  Cairo,  he  was  faluted  by  the  guns  of  the  other 
vcfil-ls,  which  followed  in  order.  The  fails  of  the  ba- 
fiia's  galley  were  of  fcvcral  colours,  and  worked  with 
J.irge  red  rofes,  and  the  flags  and  flreaincrs  in  this  and 
the  other  galli.s  made  a  very  pretty  appearance  on  the 
water  :  the  trumpets  and  other  mufic  played  as  they 
palled,  while  the  guns  fired,  and  the  people  fliouted,  to 
cxprefs  the  general  joy.  In  this  manner  they  moved  gent- 
ly alor)£,  till  they  came  to  tht  placs  ^hcif.  ike  biink  was 
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to  be  opened  to  let  the  water  into  the  canal.  Kere  the 
mob  weie  v.'aiiing  in  crowds,  ar.d  there  being  two  paftc- 
board  towers  filled  \vi:h  fireworks,  t)r.e{c  were  let  off"  as 
the  baflia  pafied  ;  in  the  mean  time  thepjople  broke  down 
the  bank  to  give  the  water  a  paifage  into  the  canal,  and 
boat-loads  of  fweetmeats  were  thrown  into  the  river,  for 
which  they  jumped  in  and  (cramblcd.  The  viceroy 
moved  forward  to  his  palace  in  the  ifland  of  Roida,  op- 
pofite to  Cairo  ;  and  bo;ihies,  illuminations,  and  fire- 
works were  continued  for  three  nights  fuccefiively.  There 
were  particularly  two  vaft  machines  rep.'-efenting  a  man 
and  woman  of  gigantic  ftature  placed  on  the  river  before 
the  bafha's  palace,  which  took  up  no  Icfs  than  two  thou- 
fand  lamps  to  illuminate  them  ;  befides  all  the  gailies, 
barges,  and  other  vefl'els  were  hung  full  of  lamps,  and  ia 
them  the  mufic  played,  and  fireworks,  with  great  and 
fmall  guns,  were  continually  let  off". 

But  the  ceremonies  are  more  ufually  performed  by  land, 
when  the  baflia,  attended  by  his  guards,  proceeds  on 
horleback  along  the  canal,  and  coming  to  the  end  of  it, 
difniounts,  ftrikes  the  bank,  takes  horfe,  and  riding  back, 
leaves  feveral  pcrlons  to  break  it  down,  while  great 
crowds  follow  him,  finging  and  flriking  each  other  with 
cudgels.  Th";  water  at  length  flows  in,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  men  and  boys  fwimming.  Fireworks  are 
played  off,  and  all  the  while  the  canal  is  filling,  it  is  co- 
vered with  boats  filled  with  young  men,  finging  and  play- 
ing on  mufical  inftruments,  to  cxprefs  their  joy  for  the 
fertility  produced  by  this  river. 

The  Ifreets  of  New  Cairo,  as  in  all  other  Turki/h 
cities,  are  very  narrow,  and  the  wideft  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  place ;  but  in  Europe  it  would  only  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  lane,  and  the  others  are  fo  narrow,  that  the 
people  frequently  fpread  a  flight  ftufF  acrofs  the  houfes, 
from  one  fide  to  the  other,  to  defend  them  from  the  fun. 
Mod  of  the  ftrects,  or  at  leaft  each  end  of  every  ward, 
is  fliut  up  as  fcon  as  it  grows  dark  with  gates,  guarded  by 
two  or  three  janizaries,  fo  that  no  idle  people  can  lurk 
about  them  without  being  difcovered.  Several  llreets  only 
confift  of  fhops,  without  any  houfes,  and  are  alfo  locked 
up  at  night,  when  the  tradefmen  return  home  ;  and  the 
fhops  of  the  fame  trade  are  generally  together. 

The  houfes,  like  thofe  of  Turky,  have  very  little 
beauty  on  the  outfide,  being  buil:  below  of  ftone,  and 
above  of  a  fort  of  cage-work,  fometimes  filled  up  \v;th 
unburnt  brick,  and  few  or  no  windows  on  the  outfide. 
Within  they,  however,  appear  with  fufficient  magnifi- 
cence. Dr.  Pococke  vifited  the  houle  of  the  bey,  where 
he  entered  a  fine  faloon,  with  a  lobby  before  it.  The 
grand  room,  he  fays,  is  an  oblong  fquare,  with  an  oc- 
tagon marble  pillar  in  the  middle,  inlaid  on  two  fides 
about  eight  feet  high  with  pannels  of  grey  marble,  each 
bordered  Vvith  Mofaic  work.  The  j'opha  extends  all 
round  the  room,  and  has  rich  \elvet  culhions,  and  the 
floor  is  covered  with  fine  carpets. 

Here  is  an  antient  palace  built  by  the  feventh  king  of 
Egypt  of  the  race  of  die  Manialukes,  who  lived  about 
the  year  1279.  The  entrance  to  the  grand  apartment  is 
by  a  fine  door  fomewhat  in  the  (jothic  tafte.  In  this 
room  is  a  noble  faloon  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  crofs,  with 
a  cupola  in  the  middle,  and  it  is  wainfcotted,  or  rather 
inlaid,  ten  feet  high,  in  a  very  expenfive  manner.  Round 
the  top,  about  two  fiet  deep,  are  Arabic  infcriptions  ; 
then  for  two  feet  more  it  is  covered  with  mother  of  pearl, 
and  different  kinds  of  fine  marble,  in  the  form  of  fmall 
arches.  Below  this  the  wall  is  covered  with  pannels, 
fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  kinds  of  marble,  and  others  of 
mother  of  pearl  ;  while  all  the  pannels  arc  furrounded 
with  a  border  of  Mofaic  work,  in  mother  ot  pearl  and 
azure. 

This  city  contains  feveral  magnificent  mofques,  par- 
ticularly one  on  the  north-eafl  of  the  town  called  Kubbe- 
el-Azab,  which  is  about  fixty  feet  fquare,  and  has  a  very 
beautiful  dome  raifed  on  a  bafe  of  fixtecn  fides,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  window.  It  is  cafed  round  with  all 
the  moft  beautiful  kinds  oi'  marble,  among  which  are 
feveral  fine  flabs  of  red  and  green  porphyry.  Thefe  are 
all  placed  in  pannels  finely  carved  and  gilt,  and  above 
is  a  fort  of  frize  covered  with  fentences  cut  in  large  gilt 
charaflers,  called  the  Couphe,  in  which  they  here  antiently 
wrote  the  Arabic  tongue.     The  walls  above  have  Arabic 
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iiifcriptions  in  letters  of  gold,  nnd  the  whole  cupola  is 
p.)inted  and  gilt  in  the  mod  fplendid  manner.  All  over 
the  mofqiie  are  huno;  glafs  lamps  and  oftrich's  eggs.  Ad- 
joining to  this  edifice  are  apartments  built  for  the  prlefts,- 
and  ibme  very  fine  ones  for  the  perfons  of  rank  whofoine- 
tiir.es  choofe  to  refide  here. 

But  a  mofquc  at  the  foot  of  the  cafllc-hill  cxxeeds  all 
the  reft,  botli  in  the  folidity  of  the  building  and  in  its 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  which  ftrike  the  beholder  in 
a  furprifing  manner.  It  is  very  lofty,  and  erected  in  the 
form  of  an  oblong-fquare,  crowned  with  a  cornice  all 
ro\md  that  projects  a  great  way,  and  is  adorned,  after  the 
Turkifli  manner,  with  a  kind  of  groteftjue  carving.  The 
entrance  is  inlaid  with  feveral  kinds  of  marble,  carved  at 
the  top.  The  afcent  to  it  was  by  feveral  fteps,  but  thefe 
have  been  broken  down,  and  the  door  walled  up,  becaufe 
the  rebels  ha\e  often  taken  flielter  there  when  there  have 
been  public  infurretlions. 

The  caftle  of  Cairo  is  faid  to  have  been  built  bySaladin. 
It  is  feated  on  a  rocky  hill,  and  is  walled  round  ;  but, 
though  it  is  of  very  difficult  accefs,  it  is  fo  commanded  by 
a  hill  to  the  eaft,  as  to  be  of  no  ftrength  fince  the  inven- 
tion of  cannon.  At  the  weft  end  are  the  remains  of  very 
lioblc  apartments,  fome  of  which  are  covered  with  domes, 
and  adorned  with  pictures  in  Rlol'aic  work ;  but  thefe 
apartments  are  now  only  ufed  for  weaving,  embroidery, 
and  preparing  the  hangings  and  coverings  annually  fent 
to  Mecca. 

Above  the  caftle  is  a  higher  ground,  near  a  grand 
faloon  cal.ed  Jofeph's-hall,  from  which  is  a  fine  prolpeit 
of  the  city,  this  pyramids,  and  all  the  neighbourino; 
country.  This  was  probably  a  terrace  to  the  faloon, 
v.hich  is  open  on  every  fide,  except  to  the  fouth,  and  is 
adorned  with  lari^e  and  beautiful  columns  of  red  granite, 
fome  of  which  have  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  fome 
are  only  marked  out  in  lines  like  leaves,  and  many  are 
only  plain  ftones  that  have  but  little  refemblance  of  ca- 
pitals. 

In  the  weft  part  of  the  caftle  is  the  jail,  which  the  com- 
mon people  think  to  be  the  prifon  in  which  Jofeph  was 
confined. 

About  the  middle  of  the  caftle  is  a  large  court,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  which  are  the  baftia's  apartments,  and  the 
great  divan,  where  the  beys  afl'emble  three  times  a  week 
under  the  kaia,  or  prime  minifter  of  the  bafha  ;  and  the 
latter  fometimes  fits  in  a  room  behind,  that  has  a  commu- 
nication by  fome  lattice  windows.  A  ftranger  may  enter 
with  the  conful's  interpreter,  and  being  afterwards  con- 
ducted to  the  baftia's  coffee-room,  will  be  entertained  by 
his  fervants  with  fweetmcats  and  coffee. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  ftands  the  mint,  where  they  coin 
their  gold  and  fmall  pieces  of  iron  waflied  over  with  filver. 
Thefe  lalt  are  called  medines,  and  are  of  the  value  of  three 
farthitin;s. 

There  is  a  well  in  the  caftle  much  admired  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  depth  ;  it  is  cut  through  the  rock,  and 
the  water  brought  up  by  feveral  Perfian  wheels  placed 
.  one  over  another,  and  turned  by  oxen.  This  is  called 
Jofeph's-well,  not  from  the  patriarch  of  that  name,  but 
from  a  grand  vizier,  who  about  fcven  hundred  years  ago 
had  the  care  of  the  work  under  Sultan  Mahomet.  This 
caft'.e  is,  in  fliort,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
refembles  a  little  town  ;  but  moft  part  of  it  is  now  very 
ruinous. 

In  the  rock  upon  which  the  caftle  is  built  are  grottos 
all  up  the  fide,  in  many  Itorics ;  but  feveral  of  them  .ire 
now  inacceflible,  while  there  is  a  way  to  others  by  a 
narrow  terrace.  Thefe  are  generally  lofty  rooms,  eight 
or  fen  feet  fquare.  On  the  top  towards  the  brow  of  the 
hill  are  two  rooms,  with  holes  on  the  top  to  let  in  light, 
over  which  is  a  raifed  place  to  which  the  great  often  go  to 
enjoy  one  of  the  fineft  profpedts  in  Egypt,  it  command- 
ing a  view  of  Cairo  and  of  all  the  country  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  Over  the  fouth  clifF  is  a  mofque,  in 
which  was  interred  the  Sheik  Duife,  whofe  name  is 
given  both  to  the  hill  and  the  mofque.  The  infide  of 
this  ftructure  is  painted  all  over  with  flovi^crs  on  a  red 
ground. 

Among  the  curionties  at  Cairo  we  ought  mt   to  omit 
that  of  tficir  manner  of  hatching  of  chickens,  by  putting 
the  eggs  in  ovens,  which  arc   heated   with   fo  temperate 
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a  warmth,  and  fo  well  imitates  the  natural  heat  of  the 
hen,  that  they  pioduce  living  chickens.  Thefe  ovens 
are  under  ground,  and  the  bottom  covered  with  cotton, 
or  flax,  to  lay  the  eggs  upon.  There  are  twelve  of  thefe 
ovens  together,  that  is,  fix  on  a  fide,  in  two  ftories  on 
each  fide  the  palfagc.  They  begin  to  heat  them  about  the 
middle  of  February,  with  t.ie  hot  .nftics  of  the  dung  of 
camels  or  oxen,  v/hich  affords  a  fmothcring  heat  vvith- 
out  any  vifible  fire.  This  they  lay  at  t!ie  mouth  and 
farther  end  of  the  oven,  daily  changing  it  and  puttinn- 
in  frcfli  dung  for  ten  days,  and  then  lav  in  the  eaos, 
which  fometimes  amount  to  eight  thouland  in  an  oven. 
After  eight  or  ten  days  they  pick  1  ut  the  good  from  the 
bad,  vvhich  they  dlfcover  by  holding  ihem  to  a  lamp, 
and  then  putting  out  the  fire,  lay  one-half  of  the 
eggs  in  the  upper  oven,  and  ftiutting  them  up  clofe,  let 
them  lie  about  ten  days  longer ;  and  tiien  opening  the 
ovens  they  find  the  chickens  hatched.  If  it  has  hap- 
pened to  thunder,  great  numbers  mifcarry;  and  in  com- 
mon they  often  want  a  claw,  a  rump,  or  are  fome  other 
way  impcrfedl.  It  is  faid  that  the  people  of  only  one 
village  are  mafters  of  the  art,  and  that  at  the  proper  time 
of  the  year  they  fpread  themfelves  all  over  Egypt.  Ex- 
traordinary as  tills  method  of  hatching  chickc-ns  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  praifticable  in  other  countries.  The  duke  of 
Florence  lent  for  fome  of  the  Coptss  employed  in  thus 
producing  chickens,  who  hatched  them  in  Italy  in  the 
fame  manner;  and,  fince  that  time,  the  late  learned  and 
ingenious  M.Reaumur,  after  many  experiments,  found  it 
pradicable  in  France,  and  has  fhewn  the  manner  of  doing 
it  in  a  work  on  that  fubjcdl,  which  has  been  tranflated 
into  Englilh. 

Few  arts  in  Egypt  are  carried  to  any  perfe£tion  higher 
up  the  Nile;  and  this,  with  the  convenience  of  water- 
carriage,  renders  Cairo  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  brings 
a  prodigious  concourfe  of  people  to  that  city. 

As  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  moft  of  them  feem  de- 
fcended  from  the  Mamalukes ;  but  there  are  alfo  many 
Jews,  fome  Greeks,  and  a  (ew  Armenians  ;  but  there 
are  no  other  Europeans  fettled  in  the  city  but  the  Eng- 
lifh,  French,  and  fome  Italians  from  Leghorn  and  Ve- 
nice. And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  whenever 
any  of  the  Eiiglifti  die  in  any  part  of  the  Levant,  where 
there  is  no  EngLfti  chaplain,  they  are  interred  with 
the  Greeks,  and  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  that 
church. 

The  European  merchants,  confidering  how  much  they 
are  confined,  live  agreeably  among  themfelves.  They 
are  fociable  with  thole  of  their  own  nation  :  and,  as  the 
country  is  fo  plentiful,  they  poflefs  whatever  is  capable 
of  making  life  pafs  chcarfully.  They  fpend  the  morn- 
ing in  bufinefs,  and  often  pafs  the  remainder  ot'  the  day 
in  the  fields  and  gardens  to  the  north  of  Cairo;  and 
great  part  of  their  affairs  being  tranfadted  by  the  Jews, 
they  have  a  relaxation  from  bufinefs  both  on  the  Jewiftl 
and  Chriftian  fabbath.  When  the  Nile  has  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  they  have  little  bufinefs  t3  do,  they  retire  to 
their  huufes  at  Old  Cairo  and  Gize,  which  is  fituated 
on  theoppofite  hank  of  the  river,  and  there  they  pafs  their 
time  as  agreeably  as  the  circumftances  of  the  place  will 
admit. 

The  trade  of  Cairo  chiefly  confifts  in  the  importation  of 
broad-cloth,  lead,  and  tin;  and  the  exportation  of  flax, 
fena,  coffee,  and  feveral  drugs,  chiefly  brought  from  Per- 
fia.  The  natives  likewife  import  raw-filk  from  Afia, 
which  they  manufa<5ture  into  fattins  and  other  filks,  in 
imitation  of  thofe  of  India.  Sugar  of  the  growth  of  this 
country  is  alfo  made  here;  but  it  is  neither  cheap  nor 
fine  :  furniture  for  horfes,  and  lattices  for  windows,  of 
turned  wood,  brafs,  and  iron,  are  made  in  great  perfec- 
tion ;  and  they  alfo  export  fine  matting  made  of  dried 
rufhes,  which  are  not  only  fent  over  the  Turkifli  empire, 
but  to  moft  parts  of  Europe. 


SECT.     VII. 

Of  the  Pyramids  of  Memphis  and  Soccotra. 

THE  moft  extraordinary  monuments  near  Cairo  are 
the  pyramids,  which  were  formerly  ranked  among 
the  feven   wonders  of  the    n'orld,    and   cannot  now  be 
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viewed  without  admiration.  Thefe  are  fituated  upon  the 
I'olid  rock,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountains  that  accom- 
pany the  Nile  in  its  rourfe,  and  feparate  Egypt  from  Li- 
bya. Their  architeclure,  both  on  the  infide  and  without, 
is  extremely  different  with  refpecl  to  diftribution,  mate- 
rials, and  grandeur.  Some  of  thefe  are  open,  others  arc 
ruined,  and  moft  of  them  are  clofed  ;  but  all  have  been 
injured  by  time.  The  immenfe  quantity  of  materials  ufcd 
in  conftrudting  them  renders  it  impoflible  for  them  all  to 
have  been  built  at  the  fame  time,  and  thofe  that  were  laft 
erected  greatly  exceed  the  firft  in  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur. They  are  the  works,  fays  Mr,  Nordcn,  of  the  re- 
moteft  antitjuity,  and  even  more  early  than  the  times  of 
the  moft  antient  hiftorians  whofe  writings  have  beentranf- 
mitted  to  us,  the  very  epocha  of  their  beginning  being 
loft  at  the  time  when  the  firft  Greek  philofophcrs  tra- 
velled into  Egypt.  It  is  not  improbable,  the  above  gen- 
tleman adds,  Vhat  the  invention  of  pyramids  was  owing 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in  having  no  other  method 
of  covering  a  great  circumference,  before  the  art  of  arch- 
in>  and  employing  columns  to  fupport  a  roof  were  in- 
vented. It  is  indeed  a  mortifying  confideration,  that  the 
moft  durable  works  in  architedure  have  been  owing  to 
ignorance.  Thus  the  famous  aquedudls  of  the  antients, 
the  remains  of  which  are  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  prcfent  times,  were  owing  to  their  not  knowing  that 
water  would  rife  up  nearly  to  the  fame  height  as  that  from 
which  it  falls. 

The  common  people  are  perfuaded  that  the  pyramids, 
the  vaft  palaces  and  the  temples,  whofe  remains  fill  the 
fpe£tators  with  amazement,  were  built  by  giants;  and, 
indeed,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  men  fome  thoufand 
years  ago  were  much  larger  than  at  prefent;  but  thefe 
opinions  are  fully  confuted  by  the  height  of  the  en- 
trances of  the  caves  from  whence  they  h:ive  taken  ftones 
for  thefe  purpofes,  by  the  narrewncfs  of  the  paiTages  of 
the  pyramids,  and  by  the  height  of  the  doors  of  the  moft 
antient  buildings. 

The  principal  pyramids  being  fituated  three  or  four 
leagues  to  the  weft  of  Cairo,  near  the  place  where  the  city 
of  Memphis  is  fuppofed  to  have  flood,  they  are  commonly 
called  The  pyramids  of  Memphis.  They  ftand  on  a  rocky 
plain,  eighty  feet  perpendicular  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  overflowed  by  the  Nile ;  and  it  appears  that  this 
rock,  not  being  every-where  level,  has  been  fmoothed  by 
the'chifTcl.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  rock  is  almoft  co- 
vered by  the  flying  fand  brought  by  the  wind  from  the 
adjacent  mountains ;  and  that  in  this  fand  are  a  great 
number  of  ihtlls,  and  thofe  of  oyftcrs  petrified,  which  is 
the  more  furpriling,  as  this  plain  of  folid  rock  is  never 
overflowed  by  the  Nile,  which,  befidcs,  has  no  (hell-fifh 
throughout  its  whole  courfe.  Here  are  alfo  found  the 
beautiful  flint-ftones  which,  on  account  of  the  fingularity 
of  their  colours,  are  thought  much  more  valuable  than 
agate,  and  of  which  the  people  of  Cairo  make  fiiufF-boxes 
and  handles  for  knives. 

There  are  four  of  tlic  pyramids  that  deferve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious;  bcfides  thefe,  there  are  fcven  or  eight 
others,  but  thefe  laft  are  not  to  be  compared  w^ith  the 
former,  efpccially  as  they  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 
The  four  principal  arc  nearly  upon  the  f.;mc  diagonal 
line,  at  about  four  hundred  paces  diftant  from  each 
other;  and  their  four  faces  exadlly  corrcfpond  to  the  four 
cardinal  points.  The  two  moft  northerly  ari;  the  largcft; 
and  Mr.  Graves,  who  mcafured  the  bottom  of  the  firft, 
found  that  it  was  exa£Hy  fix  hundred  and  ninety-three 
Englifh  feet  fquare,  and  that  its  perpendicular  height  is 
five  hundred  feet ;  hut  if  it  be  taken  as  the  pyramid  af- 
cends  inclinin:^,  tlicn  the  height  is  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  bafo.  It  cannot  be  improper  here  to  obfcrvc,  that 
the  fquare  of  Lincoln's- inn-fields  is  faid  to  have  been 
formed  by  Inigo  Jones  of  the  fizi;  of  this  pyramid,  v/hich 
if  placed  in  that  fquare  \vould  on  all  fides  reach  to  the 
houfes. 

This  pyramid  is  afcended  on  the  outfide  by  fteps, 
which  run  round  the  pvramid  :  the  number  of  them  has, 
however,  been  very  diftcrently  related  ;  but  they  arc 
bctwcL-a  two  hundred  and  fcven  and  two  hundred  and 
twelve  in  number,  and  from  two  feet  and  a  half  to  four 
.     fi-ct  high,  and  are  broad  in  proportion  to  their  height. 


The  external  part  is  chicly  built  of  great  fquare  ftones 
cut  from  the  rock  which  extends  along  the  Nile,  where  to 
this  day  may  be  feen  the  caves  from  whence  they  were 
taken.     The  fize  of  the  ftones  is  unequal;  but  they  have 
all  the  figure  of  a  prifni,  that  they  may  lie  perfectly  clofe. 
The  architecf  has  only  obl'erved  the  pyramidical  figure, 
without  troubling himfelf  about  the  regularity  of  the  fteps; 
and  it  appears  that  the  inequality  of  the  ftones,    jf  hich 
difter  four,  five,  and  even  ten  Inches,  is  tl;c  reafon  why 
Co  many  travellers,  who  have  counted  them,  always  differ 
with  refpeft  to  number.     Thefe  kinds  of  fteps,  fays  Mr, 
Norden,  were  not  defigned  for  afcending  and  defccnding, 
and  therefore  regularity  was  no  farther  fought  than  was 
necefl'ary  for  the  general  fliape  of  the  pyramid  and  the  fa- 
cility of  the  work.     It  appears  that  the  external   lays  are 
folely  compared  by  the  weight  of  the  ftones,    without 
mortar,  lead,  or  cramps  of  any  metal;  but  in  the  body  of 
the  pyramid  tiiey  have  ufed  a  mortar  compofed  of  lime, 
earth,  and  clay.     At  its  four  corners  it  is  cafily  perceived 
that  the  lower  ftones  are  placed  on  the  rock,  without  any 
other  foundation  ;  but  beyond  them,  quite  to  the  middle 
of  each  face,  the  wind  has  formed  a  fl  ipe  of  f.ind,  which 
on  the  north  fide  rifes  fo  high  as  to  afford  a   commodiouj 
afccnt   to  the  entrance  of  the  pyramid,  which  is  about 
forty-eight  feet  high. 

On  alcending  to  the  entrance,  you  difcharge  a  piftol 
to  frighten  away  the  bats,  and  then  two  Arabs,  whom 
you  are  obliged  to  have  for  your  attendants,  enter  and 
remove  the  fand,  which  almoft  ftops  up  the  paflage.  Yon 
then  ftrip  youifelf  to  your  fhirt,  on  account  of  the  excef- 
five  heat  conftantly  felt  in  the  pyramid,  and  in  this  con- 
dition enter  the  paflage,  each  of  the  company  having  a 
wax  candle  in  his  hand  ;  for  the  torches  arc  not  lighted 
till  y9u  are  in  the  chambers,  for  fear  ofcaufing  too  mucli 
Imoke.  This  paflage  runs  downward  ninety-two  feet  and 
a  half,  and  is  very  Itecp  ;  but  at  the  farther  end  of  it  is  an 
opening  fo  fmall,  tnat  it  is  barely  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
and  two  feet  in  breadth;  yet  through  this  hole  you  are 
obliged  to  pafs,  but  the  traveller,  inflead  of  creeping, 
commonly  lays  himfelf  down,  and  each  of  the  two  Arabs 
that  went  before  take  one  of  his  legs,  and  thus  drag  hinn 
over  the  fand  and  duft. 

On  having  palled  this  ftreight,  which  is  luckily  no  more 
than  two  ells  long,  you  enter  a  pretty  large  place,  where 
travellers  commonly  take  fome  refrefhment  to  give  them 
courage  to  proceed. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  that  all  thefe  pafliages,  except 
the  fourth,  are  three  feet  and  a  half  fquare,  and  lined  on. 
the  four  fides  by  great  blocks  of  white  marble,  fo  poliflicd, 
that  this,  with  the  acclivity  of  the  way,  would  render 
them  impaflable,  were  it  not  for  little  holes  cut  for  refting 
the  feet  in.  It  cofts  great  trouble  to 'advance  forward, 
and  if  you  make  a  falfe  ftcp,  you  will  flidc  backwards  to 
the  place  from  whence  you  fct  out ;  but  by  obferving  thefe 
holes  you  proceed  comniodioufly  enough,  though  you  muli 
ftoop  till  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  fecond  paflage,  which 
is  a  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length  :'  you  then  come  to 
a  refting-place,  on  the  right  hand  of  which  is  an  opening 
into  a  kind  of  well,  in  which  nothing  is  to  be  found 
but  bats  of  fo  prodigious  a  fize,  that  they  exceed  a  foot  ia 
length. 

At  this  refting-place  begins  the  third  pafl'agc,  which 
is  a  bundled  and  twenty-four  feet  in  leni;tli,  and  runs 
horizontally  in  a  ftraight  line  to  the  inferior  chamber. 
The  height  of  this  gallery  is  twenty-fix  feet,  and  the 
brcr.dth  lix,  with  benches  on  each  fide  of  poliflied  ftone. 
Before  the  chamber  are  fome  ftones,  with  which  the  way 
is  cmbarraflTed  ;  but  having  furmounted  this  difficulty,  yoa 
enter  a  chamber  which  is  alfo  covered  with  ftones.  This 
chamber  is  lined  wi'.h  granite,  finely  polifhed  :  but  at  prc- 
fent extremely  black  with  the  fmoke  of  the  torches  ufcd 
in  examining  it. 

Having  vilitcd  the  lower  chamber,  you  return  to  the 
refting-place,  and  afcend  upwards  by  faftcning  your  feci 
as  before,  till  coming  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  gallery 
you  meet  with  a  little  platform.  You  muft  then  begin 
to  climb  again,  but  foon  finding  a  new  opening,  where 
you  may  ftand  upright,  you  contemplate  a  little  room, 
which  is  at  firft  no  more  than  a  palm's  breadth  larger  than 
the  galleries,  but  afterwards  enlarges  itfelf  on  both  fides  j 
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and  at  length,  {looping  for  the  hfl  time,  you  ppfs  the  re- 
mainder ot'  the  fifth  gallery,  that  leads  in  a  horizontal 
line  to  the  upper  chamber.  This  is  a  very  noble  room  in 
the  center  of  the  pyramid,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  all 
the  fides,  and  almoll  in  the  midit  between  the  bdlis  and 
the  top.  The  floor,  fides,  and  roof,  are  all  formed  of  vail 
blocks  of  granite  marble.  From  the  bottom  to  the  top 
are  but  fix  ranges  of  ftone,  and  thofe  which  cover  it  ot 
a  ftupendous  length,  like  fo  many  huge  beams  lying  flat 
and  traverfing  the  room,  nine  of  them  forming  the  cicling. 
This  hall  is  fomething  more  than  thirty-four  feet  in  length; 
it  is  feventeen  feet  broad,  and  the  height  is  nineteen  feet 
and  a  half.  On  the  left  fide  is  what  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  a  coffin,  formed  of  one  entire  piece  of  granite  mar- 
ble, and  uncovered  at  the  top;  and  on  being  Itruck  with 
a  key,  founds  like  a  bell.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Cheops,  king  of  Es,'ypt.  Itt  form  is  like  that  of  an 
altar,  hollowed  within,  and  the  ftone  is  fmooth  and  plain 
without  any  relief.  The  exterior  fuperficies  contains  ieven 
feet  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  three  feet  three 
inches  and  three  quarters  in  depth,  and  as  much  in 
breadth.  The  hollow  part  within  is  little  more  than  fix 
feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  in  breadth.  People  in  this 
room  commonly  difcharge  a  pillol,  which  makes  a  noife 
refembling  thunder.  You  then  return  in  the  fame  manner 
you  came. 

The  traveller  is  no  fooner  out  of  the  pyramid,  than 
he  drefles,  wraps  himfelf  up  warm,  and  drinks  a  glals  of 
fome  fpirituous  liquor,  to  preferve  himfelf  from  a  plcu- 
rify,  occdfioned  by  the  fudden  tranfition  from  an  extremely 
hot  to  a  temperate  air.  Having  at  length  regained  his  na- 
tural heat  he  afcends  the  pyramid,  in  order  to  enjoy  a 
delightful  profpecSt  of  the  furrounding  country.  The 
method  of  afcending  it  is  by  the  north-eaft  corner,  and 
when  the  ftcps  are  high,  or  one  broken,  it  is  necelTary 
to  fearch  for  a  convenient  place  where  the  fteps  are  entire, 
or  a  high  ftep  is  mouldered,  fo  as  to  render  the  afcent  more 
eafy. 

The  top  does  not  end  in  a  point,  but  in  a  little  flat  or 
fquare,  confiding  of  nine  ftones,  befides  two  that  are 
wanted  at  the  angles.  Both  on  the  top,  in  the  entrance, 
and  in  the  chambers,  are  the  names  of  abundance  of 
people  who  at  different  times  have  vifited  this  pyramid, 
and  were  willing  to  tianfmit  the  memory  of  their  being 
there  to  poflerity. 

Many  travellers  have  aflerted,  that  a  man  flanding  on 
the  top  of  this  pyramid  could  not  flioot  an  arrow  beyond 
tne  bottom,  but  it  muft  necelTarily  fall  upon  the  fteps  ; 
however,  it  is  ?ery  certain  that  a  good  bow  and  a  ilrong 
arm  will  fend  an  arrov/  as  far.  There  is  as  little  juftice 
in  the  remark,  that  thefe  pyramids  call  no  fhadows.  In- 
deed in  fummer-time,  and  for  near  three  quarters  of  the 
year,  the  pyramids  caft  no  fliadow  at  nuon  ;  but  every 
morning  and  evening  in  the  year,  and  at  noon  in  winter, 
they  certainly  calt  a  fliadow  proportionable  to  thcirbulk; 
and  according  to  Pliny  and  Laertius,  Thales  Milefius, 
about  two  thoufand  years  ago,  took  the  height  of  thefe 
pyramids  by  their  fhadows. 

On  approachiiie;  the  fecond  pyramid  it  appears  even 
higher  than  the  nrft,  which  is  owing  to  its  being  placed 
in  a  more  elevated  fituation  ;  for,  in  other  refpcdts,  they 
arc  both  of  the  fumefize,  only  the  fecond  is  fo  well  clofcd, 
that  there  is  not  the  leafl:  mark  to  fhow  that  it  has  been 
opened  ;  and  it  is  coated  on  the  four  fides  with  granite,  fo 
well  joined  and  poliflicd,  that  the  boldeil  man  would 
fcarceiy  attempt  to  afcend  it. 

On  the  cafteru  fide  of  this  pyramid  are  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  the  ftones  of  which  are  fix  feet  broad,  as  many 
deep,  and  moft  of  them  fixteen  or  feventeen  feet  long, 
and  fome  of  them  twenty-two  feet  in  length.  The  whole 
building  was  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  front,  and  a 
hunored  and  fixty  in  depth. 

At  fome  diltance  is  a  fphynx,  whofe  enormous  bulk 
attracts  the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  It  is  cut  out 
of  the  folid  rock ;  and  Dr.  Pococke  obferves,  that  what 
fome  have  thought  joinings  of  the  ftones  are  only  veins 
in  the  rock.  This  extraordinary  monument,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  fepulchre  of  Amafis,  is  about  twenty- 
feven  feet  high.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck,  or  begin- 
ning of  the  breafl,  is  thirty-three  feet  wide,  and  it  is 
about  a  hundred   and  thirteen  feet  from  the  fore-part  of 
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the  neck  to  the  tail  ;  but  the  fand  is  raifed  about  it  to 
(uch  a  hei-ht,  that  the  top  of  the  back  can  only  be  feen. 
This  monument  of  antiquity  is  very  much  disfigured  by 
the  pains  fome  people  have  taken  to  break  off  part  of  its 
nofe. 

The  third  pyramid  is  lefs  than  the  two  former  by  a 
hundred  feet  in  height;  but  in  other  refpeds  refembles 
them.  It  is  clofed  like  the  fecond,  and  is  without  any 
coating.  On  the  eaft-fide  of  this  pyramid  was  alfo  a 
temple,  which  is  morediftinguifliable  in  its  ruins  than  the 
other,  and  was  likewifecompofed  of  ftones  of  a  prodi<'ious 
fize.  ° 

The  fourth  pyramid,  which  is  an  hundred  feet  lefs  than 
the  third,  is  alfo  without  coating;  it  is  clofed,  and  rc- 
fembles  the  others,  but  had  no  temple.  However,  it  has 
one  fingularity,  which  is,  its  fummit  being  terminated  by 
a  fingle  ftone  that  is  very  large,  and  feems  to  have  ferved 
as  a  pedeftal.  It  is  fituated  a  little  more  to  the  weft,  and 
out  of  the  line  of  the  others.  Thefe  four  great  pyramids 
are  furrounded  by  others  that  are  fmaller,  and  which  have 
been  for  the  moft  part  opened,  and  are  in  a  very  ruinous 
condition. 

At  near  ten  miles  diftance  from  thefe  pyramids  are 
thofe  of  Soccotra,  fo  called  from  a  mean  village  of  that 
name.  Thefe  pyramids  extend  from  north  to  foutti,  and 
are  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  a  plain  that 
feems  formed  by  nature  for  the  ufe  to  which  it  is  applied, 
it  not  being  of  great  extent,  but  fohigh  that  it  is  never 
overflowed  by  the  Nile  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  the  celebrated  city  of  Memphis  extended  almofl 
thither. 

One  of  the  pyramids  which  rifes  above  the  reft  is  called 
the  Great  pyramia  to  the  north.  Mr.  Norden  meafuring 
this  ftrudture  found  that  the  eaft  fide  extended  fix  hun- 
dred and  ninety-feet,  and  the  north-fide  feven  hundred 
and  ten.  The  perpendicular  height  is  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  feet.  It  has  a  hundred  and  fifty-fix  fteps,  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  is  built  of  the  fame  kind 
of  free-ftone  as  the  others,  but  was  cafed  with  a  fine  hard 
ftone,  which  is  ftill  remaining  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
flruiSlure,  though  a  great  deal  has  fallen  down.  About 
one-third  of  the  way  up  is  an  entrance  three  feet  five 
inches  wide,  and  four  feet  two  inches  deep.  The  ftones 
within  are  of  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  entrance,  and 
about  five  feet  in  length.  Our  author  and  his  compani- 
ons entered  this  pafliige,  which  isfteep,  and  has  alfo  holes 
cut  as  refts  for  the  feet.  Having  paired  through  it  they 
entered  a  room  twenty-two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and 
eleven  feet  ten  inches  v/ide.  At  the  height  of  ten  feet  fix 
inches  a  range  of  ftones  projects  i\ve  inches  inwards  on 
each  fide,  and  in  the  fiime  manner  twelve  tiers  proje(5l 
one  farther  than  the  other  till  they  meet  at  the  top.  To 
the  weft  of  this  room  is  another  th.^t  refembles  it  :  thefe 
rooms  are  formed  of  fmooth  white  ftones  fo  large  that 
there  ^re  only  feven  of  them  in  length,  and  three  or  four 
in  breadth. 

At  the  diftance  of  a  mile  to  the  fouth  eaft  is  another, 
called  the  Great  pyramid  to  the  fouth,  which  is  about  fix 
hundred  feet  fquare  at  the  bottom.  It  feems  to  have  been 
eafed  all  the  way  up,  and  is  built  within  of  good  hewn 
ftone. 

On  a  lower  ground,  about  two  miles  to  the  caft  of  the 
laft  great  pyramid,  is  one  built  of  unburned  brick,  which 
feems  to  have  been  made  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  it  being 
a  fandy  black  clay,  with  fome  pebbles  and  Ihells  in  it,  and 
mixed  up  with  chojiped  ftraw,  in  order  to  bind  the  clay 
together,  as  unburned  bricks  arc  at  prefent  ufually  made 
in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft.  Some  of  thefe 
bricks  Ere  thirteen  inches  and  a  half  long,  fix  inches  and 
a  half  broad,  and  four  inches  thick  ;  but  others  were  fif- 
teen inches  long,  feven  broad,  and  four  inches  three  quar- 
ters in  thicknefs,  but  were  not  laid  fo  as  to  bind  each 
other.  This  pyramid  is  much  crumbled,  and  very  ruin- 
ous.. It  extends  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  on  the  weft 
fide,  and  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  ;  and  at  the  top 
is  forty-three  feet  by  thirty-five.  It  feems  to  have  been 
built  with  five  degrees,  each  being  ten  feet  broad  and 
thirty  deep,  yet  the  afceiU  is  cafy  on  account  of  the  bricks 
having  crumbled  away. 

It  (eems  not  improbable  that  this  pyramid  was  biiilt  by 
the  Ifraelites,  and  that  they  alio  made  the  bricks  of  which 
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it  is  rormed  ;  for  Jofephus  fay?,  that  when  time  had  extin- 
g'ufhed  the  memory  of  the  benefits  performed  by  Jofeph, 
and  the  kingdom  was  transferred  to  another  family,  tlie 
Ifraclites  were  ufed  with  great  rigour  ;  they  were  ordered 
to  cut  canals  for  the  Nile,  to  raife  walls,  and  erect  the 
pyramids. 

It  has  been  generally  thought  that  the  pyramids  vvere 
ereckd  as  fepulchrcs  for  the  kings  of  Egypt ;  but  if  this 
was  the  cafe,  they  would  furely  have  provided  a  better 
entrance,  and  not  made  it  neceRary  to  drag  the  corple 
through  long,  narrow,  and  intricate  paiTages  belore  it 
rould'be  placed  in  its  tomb:  and  it  feems  imij;obab!e  that 
in  the  firft  pyramid  eleven  acres  of  ground  fhould  be  co- 
vered v.Mth  blocks  of  folid  ftone  for  fo  great  a  height, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  a  room  or  two  of  no  extraordinary 
fize,  in  which  a  coffin  was  to  ftand.  Dr.  Shaw  is  of  the 
fame  opinion,  and  obferves,  that  the  great  cheft  of  granite 
niarbh  found  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the  pyramid,  was 
probably  intended  for  fome  religious  ufc,  it  being  of  adif- 
Jercnt  form  from  the  ftone-coffins  found  in  Egypt,  which 
arc  conftantiy  adorned  with  facred  charadlers,  and  made 
with  a  kind  of  pedeftal  at  the  feet;  for  the  mummies 
always  lland  upright,  where  time  or  accident  have  not 
diftu'rbed  them  ;  but  this  cheft  lies  Hat  upon  the  floor,  and 
confcquently  wants  that  dignity  of  podure,  which,  fays 
Dr.  Siiaw,  we  may  fuppole  this  wife  nation  knew  to  be 
peculiar,  and  therefore  would  be  very  fcrupulous  of  deny- 
ing, to  the  human  body. 

In  fo  fymbolical  a  religion  as  that  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, it  is  not  improbable  that  the  pyramidical  form 
mi''ht  convey  fome  facred  meaning  ;  and  perhaps  the 
pyramids  thcmfelves  might  be  objects  reprefenting  the 
Deity,  and  to  which  they  offered  their  adorations  ;  juft 
as  the  Paphian  V^enus  was,  according  to  Tacitus,  not  of 
a  human,  but  of  a  pyramidical  form;  as  is  alfo  the  black 
ftonc  worftiipped  by  the  Gentoos  of  India,  under  the 
name  of  Jaj_^ernaut,  of  which  we  have  given  fome  ac- 
count in  treating  of  the  religion  of  the  Gcntoos  of  In- 
duftan. 


SECT.     VIIL 

Of  the  Catacombs  and  Egyptian  Mummies. 

IN  the  fame  plain  in  which  thefe  laft  pyramids  are 
placed  are  the  catacombs,  the  entrance  into  which 
are  by  a  kind  of  wells,  about  four  feet  fquare,  and  twenty 
feet  deep,  cut  through  a  flaty  rock,  covered  with  fand, 
which  being  moved  by  the  wind,  fomctimes  fills  up  thcfc 
entrances.  However,  fome  of  them  are  cafcd  as  far  as 
the  depth  of  the  fand  with  large  unburnt  bricks.  People 
arc  ufually  let  down  with  ropes,  when  being  got  to  the 
bottom,  they  find  a  pafl'age  five  feet  wiJe,  and  about  fifty 
feet  in  length,  filled  up  very  high  with  fand,  and  having 
got  to  the  end  of  it  turn  down  another  pafl'age  to  the  lelt 
hand  about  fix  feet  high,  on  one  fide  of  which  arc  little 
rooms,  with  benches  about  two  feet  above  the  fljor,  and 
on  the  other  fide  are  narrow  cells  juft  big  enough  to  re- 
ceive a  large  coffin.  At  the  end  of  this  alley  is  another, 
which  is  narrower,  and  on  each  fide  are  niches  that  fecm 
dcfigncd  for  cofJins  placed  upright.  This  pafl'age  leads  to 
rooms  in  the  form  of  an  oblong- fijuare,  filled  with  the  re- 
mains of  mummies.  Our  author  obferves,  that  here  the 
inferior  perlons  of  a  family  were  probably  depofited,  while 
the  heads  of  the  families  were  placed  in  the  niches.  Each 
family  had  originally,  perhaps,  its  burial-place;  and  as  the 
family  increafed  they  branched  out  thefe  fepulchral  grot- 
tos, that  every  defccndant  might  have  a  feparate  place  for 
his  family. 

In  thefe  catacombs  are  found  the  remains  of  embalmed 
bodies  fwathes  fcattered  up  and  down,  and  fomctimes, 
coffins  ftanding  upright  and  entire,  made  of  fycamore  or 
PluLioh's  fig-tree,  that  have  continued  in  thefe  fubter- 
rancous  apartments  above  three  thoiifand  years,  though 
(he  wood  is  to  appearance  fpongy  and  porous.  The 
upper  part  of  the  coffin  is  commonly  flwped  like  a  head, 
with  a  face  painted  upon  it  ;  the  reft  is  a  continued  trunk, 
and  the  end  for  the  feet  is  made  broad  and  flat  for  it  to 
ll.ind  upright  in  the  repofiiory.     Other  coffins   are  made 
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of  ftone,  and  they  are  generally  adorned  with  carved  work 
reprtfenting  hieroglyphical  figuies. 

Upon  opening  the  coffins  the  bodies  appear  wrapped  up 
in  a  linen  Ihroud,  upon  which  are  faftened  feveral  linen 
fcroUs  painted  with  hieroglyphic  chnraflers.  Thefe  fcrolls 
commonly  run  down  the  belly  and  fides,  or  are  fixed  011 
the  knees  and  legs.  On  a  kind  of  linen  headpiece  which 
covers  the  face,  the  countenance  of  the  perfon  is  repre- 
fented  in  gold,  or  painted  ;  but  thefe  paintings  are  very 
much  decayed  by  time.  The  whole  body  is  fwathed  bv 
fillets  or  narrow  bandages  of  linen  wrapped  round  in  fo 
curious  a  manner,  with  fo  many  windings  and  fo  often 
upon  each  other,  that  it  is  fuppofed  a  corpfe  has  feldoni 
lei's  than  a  thoufand  ells  of  filletting.  Thofe  efpecially 
about  the  head  and  face  are  laid  on  with  fuch  furprifing 
neatnefs,  that  fome  appearance  of  the  fhape  of  the  eyes, 
nofe,  and  mouth  may  be  plainly  perceived. 

Dr.  Pococke  brought  a  mummy  to  England,  which 
was  in  a  coffin  made  of  wood,  the  feams  of  which  were 
filled  up  with  linen  and  fine  plaifter.  Four  folds  of  cloth 
were  over  the  head,  and  the  upper  one  pointed  blue. 
Beneath  thefe  was  a  compofition  about  half  an  inch  thick 
of  gum  and  cloth  burnt  by  the  heat  of  the  things  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  over  the  fltin  v/as  a  coat  of  gum,  or  bitu- 
men, of  the  thicknefs  of  a  wafer.  The  back  part  of  the 
head  was  filled  with  bitumen,  which  had  been  poured  in 
at  the  nofe,  and  had  penetrated  even  into  the  bone  of  the 
flcull.  The  body  was  bound  round  with  a  bandage  of 
linen  tape  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  under 
which  were  four  folds  of  cloth,  then  a  fwathe  tvvo  inches 
broad,  and  under  that  eight  dift'erent  bandages  of  the 
fame  breadth  laid  acrofs  from  the  fhoulders  to  the  h'ps  on 
the  other  fide  :  under  this  was  a  cruft  of  linen  about  an 
inch  thick,  burnt  almoft  to  afhes,  but  flicking  together 
by  means  of  the  gums  with  which  it  had  been  fmeared. 
The  arms  were  laid  acroi's  the  bieaft,  the  ri^ht  hand 
over  the  left,  and  both  lying  towards  the  face.  From 
the  hips  to  the  feet  were  eight  bandages  twelve  inches 
broad,  and  under  thefe  were  bandages  an  inch  thick 
confumed  by  time  and  the  heat  of  the  drugs ;  but  the 
outer  bandages  did  not  appear  to  have  been  fmeared  with 
gums.  The  coffin  in  which  the  body  was  put  was  form- 
ed of  two  pieces  of  wood  hollowed  fo  as  to  receive  it, 
and  being  put  together  were  faftened  with  broad  pegs  in 
the  top  fixed  in  holes  in  the  lower  part.  This  coffin 
was  in  the  fhape  of  an  human  body,  as  bound  up  after 
its  being  embalmed ;  and  both  the  coffin  and  body 
wrapped  up  in  linen,  were  covered  with  a  thin  plafter 
and  painted. 

Among  the  catacombs  is  one  for  the  birds  and  other 
animals  worfhipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  for  when 
they  happened  to  find  them  dead  they  embalmed  them, 
and  wrapped  them  up  with  the  fame  care  as  the  human 
bodies.  The  catacomb  is  about  thirty  fecr  deep,  and 
has  the  fame  kind  of  entrance,  only  the  pafl'age  from  it 
is  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  almoft  filled  with  ("and.  It 
is  alfo  much  more  magnificent  than  the  others.  The  birds 
are  depofited  in  earthen  vafes,  covered  over  and  ftopped 
clofe  with  mortar.  In  one  of  the  irregular  apartments  are 
large  jars  that  might  be  for  bigger  animals.  In  fhort,  the 
birds  were  embalmed  by  dipping  them  in  gums  and  aro- 
matic drugs,  and  bound  up,  like  the  human  bodies,  with 
many  folds  of  linen. 


SECT.     IX. 

Of  the  Ruins  of  Buftris,  HdlopoUs,  the  celebrated  Lahyrinth, 
J/itinopolis,  HermopoUs.  Some  remarkahle  Antiquities  on 
the  Side  of  a  Aiountain  :  Thofe  at  Gaua  Kiebra ;  with  a 
particular  Account  of  the  miraculous  Serpent  Hcredy. 

WE  (hall  now  dcfcribe  the  ruins  ftill  to  be  feen  of 
feveral  cities  famous  in  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
ruins  of  the  cities  and  temples  of  Egypt,  like  thofe  of  Pal- 
myra and  Balbec,  raife  our  ideas  of  their  ancient  magnifi- 
cenceand  grandeur;  while  othcrsonly  (new  theplaccs  where 
the  moft  fplcndid  cities  once  flood  ;  the  vaft  length  of  time 
fince  they  were  built,  having  levelled  them  with  theduft, 
and  onh  left  a  few  fcalteied  monunicn!-:  cf  the  moft  fuperb 
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ftruclures,  as  teftimonials  of  the  truth  of  hirtory,  and  as  i  "  on  which  large  animals  are  engraven 
fpecimens  of  the  architedture  of  the  early  ages,  before  it    "  trance  into  it  is  under  ground 
was  improved   and  carried   to  perfeiSlion   by  the  Greeks. 
Thofc  of  which  we  fhall   treat  in  this  feilion  are  cf  the 
Lift  kind,  and  the  moft  imperfeft. 
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and   the  en- 


Little,  however,  is  now  to  be  fcen  of  thefe  boafted 
pieces  of  art,  but  heaps  of  ruins,  broken  columns,  ftiat- 
tcred  walls  and  entablatures.    Among  the  reft  is  the  foun- 


A  little  to    the  northward  of  Cairo  is    the   village  of!  dation  of  an  oblong  fquare  building   formed  of  a  rcddifli 
Baalbait,  ficuated  on  one  of  thofe  artificial 


juit,  licuated  on  one  ot  tnoie  artificial  eminences  on 
which  probably  flood  Bufiris,  a  city  celebrated  for  its 
temple  dedicated  to  Ifis;  there  being  the  remains  of  a 
temple,  the  moft  coftly  in  its  materials  of  any  in  Egypt. 
From  thefe  ruins  the  temple  appears  to  have  been  about 
two  hundred  feet  long  and  an  hundred  broad,  and  at 
about  a  hundred  feet  diftance  it  is  encompafted  by  a 
mound  raifed  to  keep  out  the  Nile.  The  outfide  of  this 
ftructure  was  of  grey  granite,  and  the  infide  and  columns 
of  red,  the  capitals  being  the  head  of  Ifis.  There  fcems 
to  have  been  four  rows  of  twelve  columns  each  in  the 
temple;  but  what  moft  commands  the  attention  of  the 
curious,  is,  the  exquifite  beauty  of  the  fculpture  ;  for 
though  the  figures  are  only  about  four  feet  high,  there  is 
I'omething  fo  fine  and  fo  divine  in  the  mien  of  the  deities 
and  piieits,  that  exceeds  imagination.  But  the  natives  are 
conftanily  employed  in  deftro)  ing  thefe  fragments  of  anti- 
quity, and  frequently  cut  the  colurhns  in  order  to  make 
them  into  mill-ftones. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  near  Cairo  are  the  terrains  of  the 
antient  city  of  Heliopolis,  the  Or  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
city  of  great  antiquity,  famous  for  the  worfhip  of  the  fun. 
A  large  mound  encompalles  the  whole,  and  at  the  entrance 
on  the  weft  are  the  ruins  of  a  fphynx  of  a  bright  fhining 
yellow  marble,  and  almoft  oppofite  to  the  gate  is  an  obe- 
lifk  fixty-feven  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  priefts  of  He- 
Jiopolis  were  the  moft  famous  of  all  Egypt  for  their  fkill 
in  philofophy  and  aftronoiny,  and  were  the  firft  who  com- 
puted time  by  years  of  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days. 
Herodotus  came  to  this  city  to  be  inftrucled  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  when  Strabo  came  here, 
he  was  fhewn  the  apartments  of  Plato  and  Eudoxus. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  fouth  of  the  above  obelifk  is 
the  village  of  Aljtarea,  where  it  is  faid  the  Holy  Family 
].iy  for  fome  time  concealed  when  they  came  into  Egypt ; 
and  they  add,  that  being  in  danger  from  fome  bad  people, 
a  tree  opened  and  became  hollow  to  receive  and  fhelter 
them.  The  Coptics  even  pretend  to  fhew  the  very  tree, 
which  13  hollow  and  of  the  fort  called  Pharaoh's  fig,  and 
take  away  pieces  of  it  as  facred  relicks  ;  but  the  Romans 
fay,  that  the  tree  fell  down,  and  was  carried  away  by  the 
monks  of  Jerul^^lem. 

At  a  place  called  the  town  of  Caroop,  is  the  fpot  on 
which  flood  the  famous  labyrinth,  which,  according  to 
Herodotus,  vNis  built  by  the  twelve  kings  of  Egypt,  when 
the  government  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  as  fo 
many  palaces  for  them  to  meet  in,  and  tranfaiS  the 
affairs  of  ftate  and  religion.  This  was  fo  extraordinary 
a  building,  that  Da;dalus  came  to  Egypt  on  purpofe  to 
fee  it,  and  formed  the  labyrinth  in  Crete  for  king  Minos 
on  the  model  of  this. 

"  This  labyrinth,  fays  Herodotus,  has  twelve  faloons 
"  or  covered  courts,  with  gates  oppofite  to  each  other, 
"  fix  towards  the  fouth,  and  fix  towards  the  north  in 
"  continued  lines.  They  are  furrounded  by  the  fame 
"  outward  wall.  The  apartments  are  on  tvyo  floors,  the 
"  one  under  ground, and  the  other  over  them,  and  are  three 
"  thoufand  in  all,  each  floor  confifting  of  fifteen  hundred. 
"  Thofe  above  ground  I  myfelf  have  feen  and  gone 
"  through,  fo  that  1  fpeak  from  my  own  knowledge  ; 
"  but  thofe  beneath  being  the  fepulchres  of  the  kings, 
"  and  of  the  facred  crocodiles,  the  rulers  of  the  Egyptians 
"  were  bv  no  means  willing  to  flisw  them.  The  up- 
"  per  apartments  are  greater  than  any  other  human 
"  works:  ;or  the  outlets  at  the  top,  and  the  various  wind- 
"  int'Si  throu^'h  the  faloons,  gave  me  infinite  furprize  as 
"  I  palled  from  af.iloon  into  apartments,  and  from  apart- 
"  ments  into  bed-chambers,  and  into  other  rooms  out  of 
"  the  bed-chambers,  and  from  apartments  into  faloons. 
"  The  roof  of  the  whole  is  ftone  as  well  as  the  walls. 
"  ']"he  latter  are  adorned  with  fculpture  :  each  faloon 
".  has  a  periftyle  of  white  ftoncs  admirably  joined  to- 
«'  "ttlier.  Qiiite  clofe  to  the  line  where  the  labyrinth 
»'  ter.iiinates,  is  a  pyramid  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet, 
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ftone  or  marble.  Some  femicircular  pilafters  are  placed 
upon  it,  and  the  remains  of  the  edifice  above  are  of  brick 
plaftered  over.  Whatever  this  building  was,  it  appears 
to  have  been  repaired  in  this  rough  manner.  More  to  the 
eaft  are  the  remains  of  an  oblong  fquare  edifice  of  white 
hewn  ftone  plaftered  over,  with  a  kind  of  bale  and  plinth 
ranging  round.  Near  it  is  a  kind  of  ruftio  building  that 
I'eems  to  have  been  a  gate.  At  length  appears  fome  re- 
mains of  the  grand  ftrudture  itfelf,  which  is  now  called 
the  caftle  of  Caroon.  It  had  a  portico  of  ruftic  work, 
which  is  now  no  where  above  fix  feet  high,  and  the  front 
is  more  ruinous  than  any  other  part.  On  the  other  fides 
are  forty-four  tiers  of  ftone,  each  nine  inches  deep,  and 
confequently  it  is  there  thirty-three  feet  high  ;  it  has  figns 
of  a  cornice  ranging  round  with  ornaments  of  fculpture. 
'["here  are  four  rojms  in  the  length  of  this  building  with 
the  doors  crowned  with  double  cornices,  and  over  each  a 
kind  of  falfe  door  ornamented  in  the  fame  manner;  on 
the  fides  of  the  walls  are  feveral  niches,  and  many  ftones 
are  fcattered  about  the  plain,  fome  of  which  appear  to 
have  compofed  the  ftiafts  of  columns. 

A  little  farther  to  the  fouth  are  the  ruins  of  the  citv 
of  Ar.tinopolis,  built  by  Hadrian  in  hjiiour  of  Antinous 
his  favourite,  who  was  drowned  there;  but  now  named 
Enlineh.  Among  thefe  ruins  are  fliU  ftanding  a  large 
pillar,  with  a  Corinthian  capital,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
a  fquare  ftone,  whereon  a  ftatus  was  probably  placed. 
There  is  alfo  a  fine  gate  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  of 
excellent  workmanfliip. 

A  little  farther  up  the  river  is  the  village  of  Archo- 
mountain,  which  Dr.  Pococke  fuppofes  to  be  fituated  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Hermopolis.  Little  ap- 
pears of  the  old  city,  but  extenfive  heaps  of  rubbifh,  e.K- 
cept  a  grand  portico  of  an  ancient  temple,  confifting  of 
twelve  pillars,  fix  in  a  row.  Thefe  pillars  are  fix  feet  in 
diameter,  and  en  every  part  both  of  them,  and  of  the 
ftones  laid  upon  them,  are  hieroglyphics;  on  the  pillars 
are  alfo  fome  remains  of  paint,  and  the  cieling  is  adorned 
with  ftars.  Some  pieces  of  columns  of  granite  marble 
are  alfo  to  be  feen  among  the  ruins. 

Further  to  the  fouth  is  a  mountain  called  Shebat  el  Kof- 
feri,  on  the  fide  of  which  are  fome  remarkable  antiquities. 
After  afcending  the  mountain  for  about  two  hours,  you 
arrive  at  a  gate  which  leads  into  a  great  faloon,  fupported 
by  hexagonal  pillars  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock.  The  walls 
are  adorned  with  paintings,  which  are  ftill  plainly  to  be 
diftinguifhed,  and  the  gi)!d  that  was  employed  glitters  on 
all  fides.  There  are  openings  leading  to  other  apart- 
ments; but  thofe  are  filled  up  with  rubbifn.  There  is 
another  apartment  above  to  which  you  may  arrive,  though 
with  great  difficulty,  by  climbing  up  on  the  outfide.  It 
is  fmaller  than  the  firft,  and  has  no  pillars,  but  is  painted 
like  the  other.  On  each  fide  of  this  fecond  grotto  is  a 
tomb  of  the  fame  ftone  with  the  mountain,  with  which 
they  both  form  a  continued  body.  One  is  open  and  the 
other  is  clofed,  but  almoft  buried  in  the  fand.  This  up- 
per cavern  had  alfo  a  communication  with  other  apart- 
ments ;    but  thefe  are  alfo  clofed  up. 

A  little  farther  to  the  fouth  is  Gaiia-Kiebra,  where 
ftill  remains  a  beautiful  portico  of  a  temple,  containing 
eighteen  pillars  in  three  rows  :  thefe  have  a  fingular  kind 
of  capital,  and  their  fhafts  are  enriched  with  hierogly- 
phics, executed  in  a  moft  maftetly  manner.  This  temple 
appears  to  have  been  extremely  magnificent,  not  only 
from  the  grandeur  of  the  portico,  but  from  the  vaft  ftones 
which  formed  the  walls,  one  of  which  Dr.  Pococke  found 
to  be  twenty-one  feet  long,  eight  broad,  and  four  deep; 
and  another  thirty  feet  long,  and  five  broad.  At  fome 
dillance  behind  the  portico  is  a  ftone  fhaped  like  the  top 
of  an  obelifk,  which  has  on  one  fide  of  it  a  niche  as  if 
for  a  ftatuc,  and  ii  adoiiied  with  hieroglyphics. 

At  tome  diftance  to  the  fouth  is  the  grottoof  the  famous 

ferpent  called  Hercdy,  whfre  is  the  tomb  of  a  pretended 

Turkilh  faint,  adoined    with    a   cupola  raifed  above"  tne 

i  ^  L  mountain. 
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to  the  ferpent.     In  fhort,  if  it  be  afked  how  it  is  pof- 
fib!e  that  it  Oiould  difappear  from  the  fight  of  Co  many 


mountain.  The  Arabs  aiErm,  that  this  faint,  who  was 
named  Heredy,  dying  in  this  place,  was  buried  here;  and 
that,  by  a  particularfavour  of  the  Almighty,  he  was  tranf- 
formed  into  a  ferpent  that  never  dies,  but  heals  difeafes, 
and  beftovvs  favours  on  all  who  imp'orehis  aid.  Of  this 
ferpent  both  Dr.  Pococke  and  Mr.  Norden  have  given  a 
very  particular  acccount,  and  perfectly  agree  in  the  parti- 
culars they  relate  of  it ;  and  therefore  we  (hall  give  an  ac- I  "  fighted  being  able  to  perceive  it:  whoever  has  (een 
count  of  it  here,  as  this  can  hardly  fail  of  being  acceptable  I"  the  tricks  da:ly  played  by  the  mountebanks  in  the 
to  the  curious  reader,  who  will  doubtlefs  be  inclined  to  I '|  great  ^quare  before  thejaftle^f  Cairo,  muft  have 
entertain  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  people  who  could  be 
deceived  by  this  pious  fraud  :  butabfurd  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
more  fo  than  the  vulgar  belief  among  the  antient  Romans, 
atteltcd  by  very  credible  authors,  of  jlilfculapius  entering 
into  a  ferpent,  and  under  tliat  form  being  brought  to 
Rome  and  curing  a  peftilence. 

Tnis  miraculous  ferpent  it  feems  pays  great  rcfpecl  to 
perfons,  and  is  more  propitious  to  the  great  lords  than  o 
the  poor  :  for  if  a  governor  be  attacked  vvith  any  diforder, 
the  ferpent  has  the  complaifance  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
carried  to  his  houfe;  but  a  perfon  of  the  common  rank 
muft  not  only  make  a  vow  to  recompcnfc  him  for 
his  trouble,  but  fend  a  fpotlefs  virgin  on  the  important 
embafly:  for  the  fair  alone  can  have  any  influence  on 
him;  and  if  her  virtue  (houid  be  the  leaft  fuHied,  he  would 
be  inexorable.  On  her  entering  into  his  prcfence,  fhe 
makes  him  a  compliment,  and,  with  the  moft  humble 
fubmilfion,  intrcats  him  to  fuiTer  himfelf  to  be  cariied  to 
the  perfoii  who  wants  his  atlillance.  The  ferpent,  who 
can  refufe  nothing  to  female  viituc,  begins  ac  firft  with 
moving  its  tail:  the  virgin  redoubles  her  intreaties,  and 
at  length  the  reptile  fprings  up  to  her  neck,  places  itfelf 
in  herbofom,  and  there  remains  quiet,  while  it  is  carried 
in  ftate,  in  the  midft  of  loud  acclamations,  to  the  houfe  of 
the  perfon  who  difpatched  the  ambaffadrefs.  No  fooner 
is  it  bro  .'ght  into  the  room,  than  the  patient  begins  to 
find  himfelf  relieved.  Yet  this  miraculous  phyfician  does 
not  withdraw ;  for  he  is  very  willing  to  remain  fome 
hours  with  the  patient,  if  during  the  whole  time  they 
take  care  to  regale  his  priefts,  who  never  leave  him.  All 
this  is  performed  to  admiration,  provided  no  Chriftian  or 
other  unbeliever  comes  in,  whofe  prefcnce,  'tis  pretended, 
would  difturb  the  feaft ;  for  this  fa^acious  ferpent,  on 
perceiving  him,  would  immediately  difappear.  The  priefts 
would  fearch  for  him  in  vain,  and  it  would  be  impoflible 
to  find  him  :  for  was  he  carried  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
Nile,  he  would  return  invilibly  to  his  dwelling  in  the 
tomb.  The  Arabs  even  boldly  a.Tert,  that  were  he  cut 
in  pieces,  the  parts  would  inft.uitly  join  again;  and  that 
being  dcftincd  to  be  immortal,  nothing  can  put  a  period 
to  his  life. 

Even  the  Chriftians,  who  ought  to  claim  a  degree  of 
vvifdiin  fuperior  to  the  Arabs,  have  the  tolly  to  believe 
that  this  pretended  faint  is  the  devil  himfelf,  whom  God 
has  pv:rmitted  to  miflead  thefe  blind  and  ignorant  people  ; 
and  in  this  belief  they  are  confirmed  by  a  tradition,  that 
to  this  place  the  angel  Raphael  baniftied  the  devil  Afmodi, 
whom,  in  l"obit  viii.  3.   he  is  faid  to  fend  into  Egypt. 

"  But  I  am  perfuaded,  fays  Mr.  Norden,  that  both  ihe 
*'  Arabs  and  thefe  Chriftians  oft'end  a.ainft  the  rules  of 
"  reafon.  iJtforc  we  confider  a  thing  as  miraculous  or 
"  fupcrftitiouf,  it  is  neccfi' ry  to  examine  whether  the 
"  fact  itf(.lf  be  true;  whether  the  circunilhinces  are  futh 
*•  as  are  pretended,  anJ  whether  no  fraud  is  ufed.  I 
"  agree  that  the  ferpent  is  there,  but  it  cannot  be  im- 
♦'  mortal ;  he  undoubtedly  dies  like  other  ferpents,  and 

the  priefts  who  draw  a  profit  from  him  fubftitute  ano- 


"  people,  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  conceive  that 
"  thefe  priefts  are  excellent  jugglers,  and  there  will  be 
"  no  difficulty  in  imagining  them  capable  of  conveying 
"  away  the  ferpent  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  number 
of  fpeffators,  without  the  moft   attentive  and  quick- 


been  ftruck  with  feats  much  more  remarkable  than 
"  this."  If  to  all  this  be  added  the  account  given  in 
this  work  of  the  dancing-ferpents,  and  other  particulars 
relating  to  thofe  reptiles,  in  treating  of  Indoftan,  the  fraud 
muft  appear  extremely  evident,  and  every  thing  myftc- 
rious  in  the  affair  will  vani/h. 


SECT.     X. 

0/  tl)!  Ruins  of  Tentyra  and  Thebes. 

STILL  farther  up  the  Nile  was  fituated  the  city  of 
Tentyra,  the  inhabitants  of  which  paid  extraordinary 
adorations  to  Venus  and  Ifis,  to  each  of  whom  they  built 
a  temple.  From  the  many  heaps  of  ruins  feen  here,  the 
city  appears  to  have  been  of  great  extent,  and  to  have  been 
much  frequented  fince  it  was  in  its  antient  fplendor. 
People  fecm  to  have  lived  even  in  the  temples,  and  feveral 
houles  have  been  built  of  unburnt  brick  on  the  top  of  the 
great  temple,  which  is  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  forty- 
five  broad.  The  principal  remains  of  the  antient  build- 
ings are  near  each  other ;  thefe  are  two  gates  and  four 
temples.  The  grand  temple  already  mentioned  appears- 
to  be  that  of  Ifis,  and  feems  entire,  only  the  apartmentt 
which  appear  to  have  been  built  at  the  top  are  deftroyed^ 
and  fix  or  feven  of  the  rooms  which  have  been  formed  be- 
low are  filled  up. 

There  is  an  afccnt  to  the  top  by  ten  flights  of  fteps. 
The  pillars  are  adorned  with  large  capitals  of  the  head 
of  Ifis,  each  capital  having  four  faces,  one  on  each  fide, 
and  over  them  are  compartments  in  baflo  relievo,  finely 
executed,  and  in  a  noble  tafte.  At  the  end  of  the  grand 
room  are  four  ftories  of  hieroglyphics  in  feven  compart- 
ments, each  of  which  has  two  or  th:ee  human  figures, 
but  fome  of  them  are  defaced.  There  are  likewife  four 
ftories  of  hieroglyphics  on  the  outfide,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  before  the  ground  was  raifed  there  were 
five  both  within  and  without.  On  the  outfide  of  the 
fouth  end  are  five  colofTal  figures,  and  two  more  beauti- 
■ful  than  the  reft  ftand  at  each  corner.  Round  the  top 
of  the  edifice  are  feveral  fpouts,  witn  an  ornament 
over  them  rcprcfenting  the  head  and  fhoulders  of  the 
fpbynx. 

We  fhall  now  give  a  particular  defcription  of  the  ruins 
of  the  antient  city  of  Thebes,  which  are  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  in  Egypt,  and  arc  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  The  antiquities  of  Carnack  and  Luxerein,  two  villages 
fituated  amonj:  thofe  ruins. 

The  great  and  celebrated  city  of  Thebes  was  extended 
on  both  lides  the  river,  and,  according  to  fome  authors, 
was  built  by  Ofiris,  and  according  to  others  by  Bufiris  I[. 
who  appointed  its  circuit,  adorned  it  v/ith  magnificent 
buildings,  and  rendered  it  the  moft  opulent  city  upon 
earth.  It  was  originally  called  Diofpolis,  or  the  city  of 
Jupiter,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Thebes. 
Diodorus  Siculus  obferves,  "  that  not  only  this  king, 
"  ihcr  of  the  fame  kind  in  his  room.  ^Vere  they  indeed  j  "  but  many  of  his  fucceflbrs,  improved  the  city  with  pre- 
"  to  cut  the  ferpent  in   pieces,  and   were  the   parts  feen  I "  fents  of  gold  and  filver,  with  ivory,  and  a  multitude 

"of  colofl'al  ftatucs ;  and  that  no  city  under  the  fun 
"  was  fo  adorned  with  obelifks  of  one  entire  ftonc. 
"  There  were  four  temples  of  amazing  fize  and  beauty. 
''  The  moft  antient  of  thefe  was  thirteen  ftadia  in  cir- 
"  cumfcrence,  its  height  forty-five  cubits,  and  thethick- 
"  ncfs  of  its  walls  twenty-four  feet.  The  building* 
"  have  remained  to  modern  times  ;  but  the  gold  and 
"  filver,  the  ivory,  and  precious  ftoiies,  were  carried  away 
"  by  the  Perfians  when  Cambyfes  fct  fire  to  the  temples 
"  of  Egypt.  It  is  faid  that  the  l'erfi;ms  having  transfer- 
"  ed  this  opulence  to  Afia,  and  having  carried  artifis 
"  with  them  from  Egypt,  buiit  the  magnificent  palaces 

"  of 


"  to  join  again,  it  might  be  eftecmed  a  proof  of  its  im- 
"  mortality  ;  but  they  can  never  be  brought  to  this  :  and 
»'  when  the  emir  of  Akmim  ordered  them  to  make  this 
«'  trial  in  his  prefence,  the  priefts  cxcufed  thcmfeives 
«'  from  the  experiment.  Is  there  any  thing  eaficr  than 
to  make  a  tame  ferpent  obey  certain  figns  ?  The 
virginity  of  the  ambaliadrefs  is  fecured  by  her  being 
fo  young  as  to  be  free  from  fufpicion  ;  and  ferpents 
are  known  to  he  attracKil  by  certain  odours  and  herbs, 
vvith  which  the  girl  in.iy  be  rubbed  ;  at  Icaft  fhe  is 
adorned  with  chapl'.-ts  and  garlands  of  flowers,  in 
which  they  lake  care  not  to  foigct  futh  as  art  agreeable 
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"  of  Perfepolis,  Sufa,  nnd  others  in  Media.  It  is  adJed 
"  that  the  riches  of  Egypt  were  at  that  time  lb  great, 
"  that  from  the  ruins,  after  plundering;  and  buruintr, 
"  were  taken  above  tiiree  hundred  talents  of  gold,  and 
"   two  thoufarid  three  hundred  talents  of  iilver." 

Of  tlie  four  remarkable  temples  mentioned  by  Diodorus; 
Dr.  Pococke,  bifliop  of  Ollory,  imagines,  that  which  he 
viewed  was  the  fiime  which  that  ancient  hiilorian  men- 
tions as  of  a  mofl:  extraordinary  fize,  fince  the  ruins  of 
this  ftupendous  building  extended  near  half  a  mile  in 
length.  The  defcrlption  Diodorus  has  given  of  the  hci<jht 
and  tliicknefs  of  the  walls  has  been  thought  extravagant, 
and  beyond  all  the  rules  of  probability  ;  but,  on  ex.imining 
the  remains  of  this  temple,  it  will  appear  that  in  both 
thefe  refpe£ts  they  in  fome  places  exceed  the  account  he 
has  given  of  them. 

This  temple  has  eight  grand  entrances,  to  three  of 
which  were  avenues  of  a  great  length  between  fphynxes, 
two  of  them  having  fixty  of  thefe  ilatues  on  each  fide. 
Having  parted  between  thefe  at  one  of  the  entrances,  you 
cone  to  four  grand  gates  at  a  confiderable  dillance  be- 
hind each  other,  in  a  diredl;  line  to  the  temple  ;  they  are 
about  thirty-five  feet  deep,  a  hundred  and  ftlty  in  le-  gth, 
and  before  the  ground  was  railed,  mufl  lia\e  been  from 
fifty  to  fixty  feet  high.  Thefe  ftruflures  lefien  every  way 
like  a  pyramid,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  :  the  tirft  )s 
of  red  granite  rineiy  pohlhed,  and  in  a  beautiful  manner 
adorned  on  the  outfide  with  hieroglyphic?,  in  four  feries 
from  the  top  downwards,  and  three  on  the  infidc,  in  each 
of  which  are  the  ii;^ures  of  two  men  finely  executed,  and 
bigger  than  tiie  life.  Farther  on  each  fije  are  cololTal 
■figu.'"es,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  hieroglyphics  un- 
der them  ;  and  in  this  lad  manner  the  other  gates  are 
adorned,  but  without  the  compartments.  On  each  fuie 
of  thefe  gates  there  alfo  feem  to  have  been  coioffal 
ftatues. 

On  the  outfide  of  the  firft  is  on  one  fide  a  {latue  of  red 
granite,  and  on  the  other  a  ftatue  of  a  kind  of  granite 
that  feems  compofed  of  fmall  pebbles.  Our  author 
meafuring  the  head  of  one  of  them  found  it  five  feet  fix 
inches  long.  '1  he  next  gate  is  much  ruined,  and  has 
only  two  {Tories  of  colofl^il  figures  to  the  fouth,  and 
one  to  the  north.  The  third  gate  is  covered  all  round 
with  hieroglyphics  and  colofl'al  figures  of  men,  and  here 
are  the  remains  of  a  ftatue  of  white  marble,  the  head  of 
which  has  a  ferpent  on  its  cafque.  This  head  is  four 
feet  and  a  half  from  the  top  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 
The  fourth  gate  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  before  the  main 
building  is  a  large  pond,  that  was  probably  a  refervoir  of 
the  water  of  the  Nile  for  the  ufe  of  the  temple.  P'rom 
thefe  gates  walls  had  been  built,  that  not  only  exteiided 
to  the  other  gates,  to  form  the  entire  inclulure  of  the 
temple,  but  to  inclofe  particular  courts  between  the  gates 
and  that  edifice. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  to  the  wefl:  is  another 
fuperb  entrance,  with  the  fame  kind  of  avenue  of  fphynxes  : 
and  all  the  rell  have  the  appearance  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence. 

The  grand  entrance  to  the  weft,  v^liich  may  be  termed 
either  a  gate  oi  a  front  to  the  great  court  before  the  temple, 
is  extremely  noble,  and  yet  has  the  greateft  plainnefs  and 
fimplicity,  without  any  ornaments,  and  nearlv  rcl'emblcs 
wh-"-t  among  us  is  termed  the  ruftic  ;  it  is  forty  feet  broad, 
and  the  bottom  is  a  folid  wall  of  that  thicknefs.  In  the 
front  are  two  ftoiies  of  fmall  windows;  but  the  upper 
ftory  is  in  many  parts  fo  ruined,  that  at  a  dillancc  it  has 
the  appearance  of  battlements. 

On  the  infide  of  this  gate  is  a  large  open  court,  which 
has  a  terrace  eighty  feet  broad,  and  fix  feet  above  the 
groiind,  as  it  is  now  raifed,  to  which  there  were  pro- 
bably ftcps  to  afcend  from  a  colonade  on  each  fide  of  this 
anti-t6mple.  The  pillars  of  thefe  colonades  have  fquare 
capitals,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  middle  walk,  to  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  temple,  was  a  very  grand  colonade  of 
pillars  above  forty  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
with  large  capitjls  like  vafes  worked  with  figures  in  lines. 
At  the  farther  end  of  this  colonade  ate  two  coloflal 
ftatues  of  red  granite,  much  mutilated,  and  with  the  heaiis 
broken  ofF. 

Though  the  wall  of  the  inner  temple  is  greatly  ruined. 
Dr.  Pococke  fays  it  has  more  grandenr  and   magnificence 
■i. 
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than  is  to  be  found  in  any  Other  building  he  ever  faw. 
The  door  is  very  high,  and'yet  in  a  juft  proportion  ;  and 
the  walls  on  each  fide  are  beautifully  adorned  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  the  figures  of  men  in  fix  compartments, 
above  nineftct  high,  and  t.velve  wide,  every  compartment 
having  the  figures  ot  three  men. 

On  entering  the  inner  temple  there  appears  fixtecn  rows 
of  pillars  one  way,  and  eighteen  another  :  thofe  in  the  two 
muidle  rows  are  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  others 
eight,  with  capitals  of  fquare  Ilone.  The  temple  was 
higher  above  the  middle  rows  than  in  the  other  parts,  and 
had  a  kind  of  windows  over  the  fpace  between  every  two 
pillars,  with  twelve  lattices  of  ftone  in  each.  Every  part 
ot  ilie  temple,  both  within  and  without,  is  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  on  the  outfide  to  the  north  are  carved 
reprelentations  of  battles,  with  horfes  and  chariots,  one 
of  which  is  drawn  by  flags. 

On  each  fide  of  the  entrance  into  the  eaft  end  of  the 
temple  is  an  obelifk  fixty-three  feet  four  inches  high,  and 
fix  feet  fquare.  Farther  to  the  eaft  are  two  other  obelilks 
feventy-three  feet  high,  and  feveii  feet  fix  inches  (quare  ; 
but  one  of  them  is  fallen  down.  Thefe  obelifks  are  all  of 
red  granite,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  At  a  little 
diftance  from  thefe  obeliflcs  are  two  walls,  feparated  by  an 
entrance  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  them  are 
colofTal  buft^.  Continuing  along  the  middle  to  the  eaft 
you  come  to  a  fmall  room  of  red  granite,  and  all  along  are 
apartments  that  were  perhaps  apprnpriated  to  the  u"fe  of 
the  priells. 

Thefe  ruins  are  fcatteied  fevera!  mil.»s  round,  and  there 
are  the  remains  of  fevcral  other  temples  ;  and  among  the 
reft  one  which  aj)peared  to  have  been  round,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  feventy-five  feet  in  diameter. 

That  part  of  Thebes  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  is 
now  called  Gournni,  fiom  a  village  of  that  name  fituated 
near  the  ruins.  There  is  in  this  place  a  very  fingular 
ftreet,  for  the  rocky  ground  rifing  on  each  fide  of  it  ifho'Jt 
ten  feet  high,  has  on  each  hand  a  row  of  rooms,  fome 
of  which  are  fupported  by  pillars  ;  and  as  there  is  not 
here  the  leaft  fign  of  raifed  buildings.  Dr.  Pococke  re- 
marks, that  he  could  not  help  imagining  that  in  the  ear- 
lieft  times  thefe  caverns  might  ferve  as  houfes,  and  be  the 
firft  invention  after  that  of  tents,  when  they  might  be 
contrived  as  a  better  fheltcr  from  the  weather  and  the 
coldnefs  of  the  nights  :  but  it  feems  more  natural  to  fup 
pofe,  that  the  ufe  of  caverns  preceded  that  of  tents,  and 
that  the  latter  were  chofen  only  by  thofe  who  removed 
with  their  flocks  from  place  to  place  for  the  fake  of 
pafture. 

Here  the  traveller  paffing  through  fome  other  vallies, 
where  the  mountains  rife  to  a  great  height,  comes  to  a 
round  opening  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  afcending  it  by 
a  narrow  fteep  pafla-e,  arrives  at  the  fepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Thebes,  which  are  formed  in  the  rocks.  The 
vale  in  which  are  thefe  grottos,  is  covered  with  rout'h 
ftones  that  have  probably  rolled  from  above.  It  is  about 
a  hundred  feet  wide,  between  high  tiee.p  precipices,  in 
which  grottos  are  cut  in  a  moft  beautiful  manner.  Long 
galleiies,  or  paflages,  are  formed  under  the  mountains 
out  of  a  clofe  white  free-ftone  that  cuts  like  chalk,  and 
is  as  fmooth  as  the  fineft  ftucco-work.  Generally  there 
are  four  or  five  of  thefe  galleries,  one  within  another,  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  long,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
leading  to  a  fpacious  room,  in  which  is  the  king's  tomb, 
or  coffin,  with  his  figure  cut  in  relief,  or  painted  upon  it, 
at  full  length.  Both  the  cieling  and  fides  of  the  rooms  are 
cut  with  hieroglyphics  of  birds  and  beafts  ;  fome  of  them 
painted,  and  alnioft  as  frefh  as  if  they  were  but  juft 
finiflied,  though  they  cannot  be  lefs  than  upwards  of  two 
thoufand  years  old. 

One  of  thefe  fepulchres  is  moft  beautifully  adorned 
with  hieroglyphics  cut  in  the  ftone  and  painted.  The 
entrance,  which  has  a  defcent,  is  cut  through  the  rock, 
and  for  thirteen  feet  is  open  at  the  top  ;  then  for  eight 
feet  more  the  cieling  inclines,  anfwering  to  the  defcent 
under  it.  The  galleiies  have  hieroglyphics  carved  oa 
each  fide,  firft  on  a  kind  of  compartments  next  to  the 
cieling,  in  the  manner  of  a  frize.  Below  them  are 
carved  figures  rcprefenting  mummies,  and  under  thefe 
are  hieroglyphics  all  down  the  fides,  divided  by  lines 
into  dift'-';^it  columns.      In  the  middle  of  the  ciclino-  are 
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the  figures  of  men,  with  ftars  on  each  ftde.  The  k 
toinb°is  of  one  ftone  of  reil  granite,  feven  feet 
inches  hi^h,  eleven  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  above  ftx 
feet  broad,  the  cover  b°ing  made  to  fllat  into  it.  The 
ficrure  of  the  Icina  is  cut  in  mezzo-relievo,  with  an  hiero- 
gfyphical  infcription.  The  room  is  adorned  writh  dif- 
ferent columns  of  hieroglyphics. 

In  a  large  room  belonging  to  another  of  the  grottos  is 
the  ftatue  of  a  man  holding  a  fceptre  in  his-  hand,  and 
on  the  cieling  is  painted  a  large  figure  of  a  man  holding 
a  particular  kmd  of  fceptre,  with  wings  hanging  lov/er 
than  his  feet,  and  covering  his  whole  body.  On  each 
fide  of  the  entrance  are  four  men  cut  in  the  ftone  above 
the  natural  fize,  with  the  heads  of  hawks  and  other 
animals. 

Oh  the  fouth  fide  of  thefe  mountains  are  two  very  ex- 
tenfive  apartments  :  to  one  of  them  is  a  defcent  of  ten 
fleps  to  a  fpacious  area  cut  in  the  rock,  which  leads  to  a 
room  fupported  by  fquare  pillars,  alfo  cut  out  of  the 
folid  rock  ;  and  beyond  it  is  a  long  room  (upported  by 
pillars  on  each  fide.  All  the  apartments  are  adorned 
with  hieroglyphics  ;  but  they  are  in  fome  places  black 
ind  fcaled  as  if  damaged  by  fire.  Beyond  thefe  rooms 
are  apartments,  to  wliich  there  is  a  defcent  of  feveral 
fleps  to  the  right;  and  one  part  leads  to  a  gallery  cut 
round  the  rock,  which  has  apartments  on  one  fide, 
and  in  them  are  holes  cut  perpendicularly  down  to  other 
apartments  below,  where  there  are  doors  and  openings, 
and  probably  as  many  rooms  as  above.  One  would 
imagine,  fays  the  right  reverend  Dr.  Pococke,  that  thefe 
were  the  habitations  of  the  living,  and  that  they  weiecut 
under  thofe  of  the  kings  of  I  bebes,  if  they  were  not 
themfelves  palaces,  to  which  thole  princes  retired  to  avoid 
the  heat. 

The  other  apartments  are  cut  in  a  fmall  hill  near 
the  appearance  of  a  grand  entrance  under  the  mountains  : 
the  way  to  which  is  through  a  valley,  that  feems  to  have 
been  divided  by  walls  or  mounds  into  four  parts  ;  one  of 
them  is  dug  much  deeper  than  the  reft,  and  was  probably 
arefervoir  of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  and  the  others  extend 
towards  fome  remains  of  old  buildings.  'l"o  the  weft  is 
a  room  that  has  a  well-turned  arch,  and  appears  to  have 
been  ufed  as  a  Chriftian  church;  for  the  hieroglyphics, 
which  are  in  fmall  columns,  and  extremely  well  cut, 
have  been  covered  with  plaifter,  on  which  is  painted 
Chrift  encompafl<;d  with  a  glory. 

A  little  to  the  fouth-caft  arc  the  ruins  of  a  l.\rge  tem- 
ple, and  at  a  diftance  from  it  the  ruins  of  a  pyramidal 
gate,  and  of  a  very  large  colofl'al  ftatue,  broke  oft  about 
tnc  middle  of  the  trunk.  It  is  twenty-one  feet  broad  at 
the  (houldcis  ;  the  ear  is  three  feet  long,  and  from  the 
top    of    the    head    to    tlie  bottom  of  the  neck  is  eleven 

feet. 

In  the  firft  court  of  the  temple  are  two  rows  of  fqiiare 
pillars,  on  each  fide  of  which  is  a  ftatue,  but  their  heads 
are  broke  off".  Each  of  thefe  ftatues  has  the  lituus  in  one 
hand,  and  the  flagellum  or  whip  in  the  other,  as  is  com- 
monly feen  in  the  ftatues  of  OUris.  In  the  fecond  court 
are  the  remains  of  two  colofial  ftatues  fitting;  they  arc  of 
black  granite,  and  the  head  of  one  of  them,  which  lies 
on  the  ground,  is  three  feet  five  inches  long. 

A  -^reat  number  of  pillars  belonging  to  the  temple  are 
ftill  llandin  ■,  and  many  others  are  deftroyed.  Two 
forts  of  pillars  are  obfcrved  in  this  edifice,  one  more 
bcautiiiil  than  the  other.  Their  thicknefs  and  folidily 
give  them  at  a  diftance  a  noble  appearance,  and  on  ap- 
proaching them  the  eye  is  entertained  with  the  hierogly- 
phics i  and  when  you  are  near  them  their  colours  have  a 
fine  eftech  This  fort  of  painting  has  neither  ftiade  nor 
degradation.  The  figures  are  encrufted  with  it  like  paint- 
ing in  enamel  ;  and  Mr.  Norden  obferves,  that  it  fur- 
pjlVes  in  ftrength  every  thing  he  had  feen  of  the  kind,  it 
being  lupenor  in  beauty  to  the  al-frefco  and  Molaic 
work,  with  the  advantage  of  being  more  durable.  It  is 
furprifing  to  fee,  fays  lie,  how  ihe  gold,  ultra-marine, 
and  otlier  colours  have  pielerved  their  luftre  to  the  pre- 
fent  age. 

At  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  temple  ate  what  is 
calUd  the  coloffal  ftatues  of  Memnon,  which  front  the 
Nile.  The  firft, appears  to  reprefcnt  a  man  fining,  and 
the  ot'.'.cr  a  woman  in  the  fame  pofturc ;  and  tlj^y  are  both 


ns's  {I  fifty  feet  high   from  the  bafes  of  the  pedefiab  to  the  toji 
nine  i|  of  their    heads.     They  are  feated  upon  ihmes  fifteen  fee; 
in  height,  and  as  many  in  breadth  ;    but  ihe  back  part  ot 
each   none   is   higher   than   the  fore  put  i-y  a  foot  and    .i 
half,  and  ihey  arc  pl.-;red  on  plain  ptddlal-  five  feet  higli'. 
The  ftatue  to  the  north  has  been  broken  ofi  at  the  midiik-, 
and  has   been   built   up  with  five  tier  oi'  ftones  ;•  but   the 
other  is  of  one  fiiigle  ilone  :  the  feet  have  the  toes  broken 
oft",  and  the  featares  are  moulde  ed  awav  by  time;     The 
tides  of  their  feats   are   covered    wit.'i   hieroglyphics  ;    ott 
the   peJeftal   of   the  ftatue,  which  has    been   br<>kc-n,    is 
a    Greek    ep'gram  ;   and   on   their  inlleps    and     legs  are 
feveral   Greek  and  Latin  infcriptions,  fome  ciftli^mep!- 
^^rams  in  honour  of    Mcnuuni  ;  but    rroit  ol  them   are 
the   teftimonies   of  thofe  who  have  heard  his  found  ;   for 
one    of    them   has  been  thought    the    famous  ftatue    of 
Memnon,  which   at   tne  firft  and  fecond  hour,  it  is  pre- 
tended,   uttered    a   found   occafioncd  by  the  rays  of  the 
fun  ftrikin  j;  upon  it. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  thefe  ftr.tues  are  the  ruins  of 
feveral  others,  particularly  one  of  yellow  granite  almoll 
entire,  and  twelve  feet  long  from  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  thigh. 

At  Luxerein  are  the  remains  of  a  large  and  magnificent 
temple,  which   was    alfo  a  part  of  the  ancient  Thebes, 
and  is   cal'ed    by  Diodorus  the  iVpulchre  of  Ofyniandus  : 
It  is  lituatcd  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river,  to  the  fiiuth  of 
the  anticiuiiies  juft  defciibed.     On   approaching   it  you 
come  to   two  obeliflcs,  which  are  probably  the  fineft    in 
the  world  ;   they  are  at  prefent  fixty  feet  high,   and  might 
be  feventy  or  eighty,  according  as  the  ground  has  riCen, 
which   is  certainly  a  great  deal  :  they  are  fcvcn   fc-et  and 
a  half  fijuare,  and    at  bottom   might  be  eight  feet.     The 
hieroglyphics  extend   in   three  columns  down    each  fiJe, 
and   are  cut  with   a  flat  bottom  an  inch  and  a  half  deep, 
and  the  granite  has  perfetlly  retained  its  poliih,  which  is 
as   fine   as   can   be  imagined.     On  the  top  of  each  fide  a 
perfon  fits  on  a  throne,  and  another ofters  him  fomethin^ 
on  his  knees.     Thefe  figures  are  likewife  below.     Lower 
down    are    three    hawks,  then    three   bulls,  and   at   the 
diftance  of  about  every  foot  is  an  owl.     There  arc  alfo 
monkies,  heads  of  camels,  hares,    dogs,    fcrpents,  birds, 
and  infedts. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  is  a  pyramidal  gate,  two  huiufied 
feet  long,  and  at  prefent  fitty-four  above  the  ground.  Ott 
each  fide  of  the  entrance  is  a  colollal  (btuc,  which  ri'es 
thirteen  feet  and  a  half  above  the  furface  of  the  eartli, 
though  the  fhoulJers  are  only  three  feet  and  a  half  above 
the  ground.  In  the  front  of  the  pyramidal  gate  are  win- 
dows and  fculptuie,  particularly  a  perfon  feated  on  a 
throne,  holding  out  one  hand,  in  which  he  has  a  fceptre 
or  a  ftaft",  and  is  furrounded  b)'  others  in  poftures  of  ado- 


ration.    On  the  other  fide  a  man  is  reprefeiitcd 


in  a  c;?r. 


galloping  and  lliooting  with  a  bow,  and  followed  by 
many  chariots,  l^his  may  have  a  relation  to  the  wars  of 
this  king  againft  the  Ba(ftrians.  Within  this  gate  is  * 
court  almoft  filled  with  cottages,  with  fome  pillars  that 
once  formed  part  of  a  colonade,  beyond  which  was  ano- 
ther <jate  now  in  ruins,  and  bcyr)nd  that  another  court, 
which  had  a  large  and  beautiful  altar  in  the  middle,  and 
ihe  hiftory  of  the  king  was  cut  all  round  on  the  walls. 
I'he  pillars  in  this  court  are  forty  feet  high  ;  but  the 
work  in  the  capitals  inflead  of  brmg  in  relief,  is  o  ilr 
cut  out  in  lines.  The  walls  of  the  rooms  are  adornej 
with  fciilpture,  among  which' a  Deity  is  reprefentcj 
carried  by  eighteen  -men  in  a  kind  ot  boat,  preceded  an-J 
followed  by  a  perfon  holding  a  particular  ciifign.  Here 
are  alfo  a  perfon  fitting,  and  another  kneeling  to  him, 
with  inltruments  of  mufic,  and  men  kneeling  who  havi 
the  heads  of  hawks  ;  and  alto  a  man  leading  tour  buKa 
with  a  ftnng. 

S  K  C  T.     XI. 

Of  tht  Ruins  of  Efm,  or  F.f)h:/ty  ;  of  ths  Temple  of  PtiUaSy 
<it  LmnpoliS  ;  cf  ovi  at  the  twdnil  City  of  Apf'ollinopolii ; 
will)  thi  Ruins  of  Cominho,  Elcfihantiiie,   aui  PIjiI^. 

AT    Efne,  a   confiderable    town    fartlur  up  the   river, 
are  the  remains  of  a    ma^mirieent   temple,    that    (s 
doled  on    thice  fides,  and  has  in  the  front   twojuy-four 

pilla.s 


Egvpv. 
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pillars  that  feem  well  prefcrveJ.  A  channelled  border 
runs  all  round  the  top  ot  the  tdifice,  and  in  the  niuldlc 
or"  the  front  is  a  cartouch,  or  ornament  like  thoie  feen  on 
all  the  principal  gates  of  Egypt.  A  fcmi-corona  borders 
the   whole  edifice,  the   fides   of    which   are    filled    with 
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y  a  fingle  column  is  to  be  feen  in  the  middle.  7'his 
inclolure  contains  a  grand  apartment  that  has  two  lar^e 
gates,  one  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  fouth  ;  but 
the  infide  is  almolt  entirely  filled  with  ilones  and  earth. 
The   walls  are  covered  with   hieroglyphics,  but  are  be- 


hieroglyphical   figures  that  appear  of    the  molt   ancient ,  daubed  with  dirt,  and  blackened  by  the  fmoke  of  the  fir.-s 
r  ._    1  I  J     _    L./i.       T^i       made  there  by  the  flicphcrds. 

Farther  to  the  fouth  is  the  iiland  of  Phiire,  which  is 
high  and  very  fniall,  it  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length,  and  halt  a  quarter  in  breadth  ;  and  it  appears 
that  there  were  no  other  buildings  in  the  ifland  but 
what  had  a  relation  to  the  temples  ;  for  Uiodorus  feems 
to  infinuate,  that  none  but  the  priefts  were  permitted  to 
land,  on  account  of  the  facrednefs  of  the  place  ;  accord- 
ingly the  whole  idand  feems  to  have  been  walled  round 
fomeviiat  in  the  manner  of  a  modern  fortification  and 
a  great  pa;  C  of  that  wall  Hill  remains.  The  particular 
kind  of  Ethiopian  hawk  vvorfhipped  here  is  cut  amonf 
the  hieroglyphics  in  ftveral  parts,  and  reprefentcd  with  a 
long  neck,  extended  wings,  and  a  ferpent  comino-  out 
of  it. 

The  temple  of  the  hawk  is  built  with  free-ftoneon  the 
well  fide  of  the  ifland.  In  the  court  of  the  temple,  which 
is  of  great  length,  is  a  row  of  pillars  on  each  fide,  adorned 
with  a  variety  of  capitals.  Beyond  this  is  an  inner  court, 
in  which  are  very  beautiful  pillars  with  capitals  wrought 
in  baflb  relievo,  in  fomething  like  leaves  and  branches 
above  whicn  is  the  head  of  Ilis  on  each  of  the  four  fides. 
On  the  outfide  of  this  inner  court  are  large  coIofiTal  figures 
cut  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  great  pyramidal  gate.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  eaft  is  an  obciiflc  of  red  granite  on  each 
fide,  and  near  each  of  them  a  lion.     Between  the  weft 


kind,  and  fetm  to  have  been  executed  in  hafVe.  The 
pillars  fupport  ftones  placed  crofs-ways,  on  which  reft 
great  tables  that  form  a  roof,  that  is  alio  adorned  with 
hieroglyphics.  The  figures  of  the  infide  are  eafily  per- 
ceived to  be  done  by  another  hand,  and  executed  with 
more  care  than  thofc  without ;  but  none  of  the  hierogly- 
phics aie  incrufted  with  colours.  The  pillars  are  likewifc 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  which  in  fome  places  arc 
ln)all  and  much  crowded.  It  is  remarkable,  that  amonij 
all  the  pillars  of  this  temple  there  is  not  one  capit.ii  that 
refembles  another  ;  for  though  the  proportions  are  the 
fame,  the  ornaments  are  different.  The  infide  of  the  edi- 
fice is  blackened  by  the  fmoke  of  the  fires  formerly  made 
there  :  however,  every  part  of  it  is  well  preferved,  except 
the  gate,  and  the  intermediate  fpaces  between  the  front 
columns,  which  the  Arabs  have  filled  up,  in  order  toiliut 
up  their  cattle  in  the  temple,  which  is  at  prelent  applied 
to  no  other  ufe. 

At  abiiUt  three  miles  from  this  temple  is  another,  which 
Dr.  Pococke  fuppofcs  to  be  the  Temple  of  Pallas  at  Lato- 
pylis,  where  both  that  goddefs  and  the  fiih  Latus  were 
worfhipped.  There  are  here  alfo  feveral  different  kinds  ot 
capitals,  fome  of  which  refcmble  the  Corinthian,  but  have 
a  very  flat  relief.  The  iiinde  has  three  ftones  of  hiero- 
glyphics of  men  about  three  feet  high,  and  atone  end  the 
lowert  figures  are  as  large  as  the  life  :  one  of  them  has  the 


head  of  the  Ibis,  and  the  figure  of  a  woman  fitting  ap-  fide  of  the  grand  area  and  the  water  is  only  a  narrow 
pears  in  fevera!  parts  of  the  wall.  Thecieling  is  adorned  terrace,  with  doors  to  it  from  the  portico  j  and  the  whole 
with  a  variety  of  animals,  which  are  painted  in  very  beau- !  e:;ds  at  the  water  to  the  fouth  with  a  parapet  wall,  at 
*-'^-'  coloursj  and  among  them  is  a  man  fitting  in  a  kind  [  v.hich  are  two  obelilks  about  two  feet  and  a   half  fquare 


tifu 

of  boat,  with  a  circle  round  him.  This  temple  feems  to 
have  been  ufed  as  a  church,  there  being  fome  Coptic  in- 
fcripcions  on  the  walls. 

At  Etfou,  where  was  oncefituated  the  city  of  Apollino- 
polis,  is  a  noble  tenrple  and  a  grand  pyramidal  gate,  which 
the  'i'urks  have  converted  into  a  citadel.  There  runs  all 
round  it  a  femi-circular  corona,  but  no  cornice  is  to  be, 
feen  :  upon  its  faces  are  three  rows  of  hieroglyph  leal 
figures,  which  appear  defigned  to  reprefent  infant?,  thoucjfi 
their  ftature  exceeds  that  of  men.  The  temple,  which 
■was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  is  in  a  manner  buried  under 
ground  ;  and  the  Arabs  have  made  no  fcruple  of  employ- 
ina:  what  they  have  been  able  to  take  away  in  erevTtin'' 
I'onie  pigeon-houfcs. 

Still  farther  to  the  fouth  is  the  village  of  Comombo, 
where  are  fome  beautiful  luins,  which  it  is  impoffible  for 
a  curious  traveller  to  view  without  great  fatisfaction.  A 
noble  building  refts  upon  twenty-three  well  wrought  pil- 
Jars  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  :  the  ftones  that  cover  the 
top  arc  of  a  prodigious  fizc,  and  the  architrave,  which  is 
at  prefent  fplit,  was  anciently  a  fingle  ftone.  Tlie  pillars 
are  above  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference  :  part  of  the 
building  is  covered  with  earth,  and  three  q!;arters  of  the 
piMar?  are  under  ground. 

At  about  fifty  paces  dillance  on  the  declivity  of  a  moun- 
tain is  ano:hcr  antique  monument,  about  eighteen  feet  in 
height.  The  fides  are  thick  fet  with  hieroglyphics,  which 
;;re  much  decayed  towards  the  ground,  and  the  back  part 
IS  almoft  buried  under  the  fand.  This  edifice  is  entirely 
built  of  large  fquare  blocks  of  a  whltifh  ftone  that  nearly 
refembles  marble. 

Farther  up  the  Nile  is  the  iflind  Elephantine,  in  which 
was  a  city  of  the  fame  name,  though  it  is  only  about  a 
mile  in  length,  and  at  the  fouth  end  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth.     In  this  ifland  was  a  temple  to  Cnuphis, 

and  a  nilometer  tomeafure  the  rife  of  the  Nile.  In  the  I  ed  by  them  into  large  handkerchiefs  for  women's  veils  : 
midft  of  the  ifland  are  the  remains  of  one  fide  of  a  mag-  !  they  alfo  make  very  rich  handkerchiefs  worked  with  gold 
nificent  gate  of  red  granite,  finely  adorned  with  hieronly- |  and  flowers  of  various  colours,  and  fometimes  makecover- 
phics.  its  fouthern  part  is  mountainous  and  covered 'ings  of  this  fort  for  their  fophas  ;  they  likewife  marufadture 
with  ruins,  moft  of  which  are  buried  under  the  earth,    a  arer.t  variety  of  taffetas  and  fattinets. 


raifed  on  their  pedeftals.  Here  the  ifland  riles  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  above  the  water,  affording  a  profpect  above  a 
m.ile  fouth  to  the  rocks  of  granite,  where  the  Nile  turn- 
ing, the  view  is  terminated  by  thofe  rocks  in  a  moft  agree- 
able and  romantic  manner,  ail  together  having  a  noble  and 
beautiful  appearance. 

To  the  eaft  of  this  ftrudlure  is,  according  to  Mr.  Nor- 
den,  the  temple  of  Ifis,  which  is  an  ohlong-fquare  build- 
ing, open  on  all  fides.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  which 
have  fome  relemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  moft  beautiful  in  Egypt,  and 
were  probably  of  the  laft  invention. 


SECT.   xir. 

Of  the  Manufaiiures,  Arts,  and  Commerce  of  Egypt. 

T 


HE  manufactures  of  Egypt  confift  of  woollen,  linen, 
and  iilk.  Their  flax,  of  which  great  quantities 
grow  in  the  Delta,  or  that  part  of  Egypt  which  is  en- 
clofed  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  isfpun  with 
a  fpindle,  and  the  thread  drawn  out  from  the  diftaff  with- 
out the  ufe  of  a  wheel.  They  are  not  now,  as  formerly, 
remarkable  for  their  fine  linen,  for  the  people  of  rank 
commonly  wear  muflins  :  hov.ever,  the  Egyptian  linen 
is  exceedmg  white  and  cheap  ;  it  is  chiefly  manufaiflured 
at  Rot'ctto,  where  they  alfo  make  ftriped  linens  for  cur- 
tains to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  gnats,  which  are 
very  t-roublefonie  in  Lower  Egypt.  In  other  parts,  they 
make  a  ftrong  coarfe  linen  for  Iheets,  and  great  quantities 
of  fack-cloth. 

The  woollen  of  this  country  chiefly  confifts  of  unnapped 
carpets  ufed  in  their  f'ophas. 

Their  raw-filk  is  brought  from  Syria,  and  manufadlur- 


Among  others  is  an  ancient  edifice  ftiU  ftanding,  though 
covered  with  earth  at  the  top,  as  well  as  on  the  fides, 
and  this  is  flill  called  the  temple  of  the  ferpent  Cnuphis. 
It  is  inclof'cd  by  a  kiiid  of  clovftcr  fupported  by  columns. 
At  tliC  four  corners  and  in  its  breadth  it  has  walls,  but 
27 


The  Chriftians  are  the  pert'ons  chiefly  employed  in 
their  manufaclurts  and  mechanic  arts  :  they  are  in  par- 
ticular the  jewellers  and  filver-fmiths  of  Egypt.  There 
is  a  very  great  demand  for  thcfe  fort  of  goods;  for  tho' 
the  psople  are  prohibited  the  \xk  of  plate  in  their  houfes, 
4  .M  or 
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or  the  wearing  of  gold  rings,  a  great  deal  of  jewellers- 
work  is  ufed  as  ornaments  in  the  drefs  of  their  won^en, 
and  plate  in  the  furniture  of  their  houfes. 

Tlie  Egyptian  pebbles  are  wrought  and  polifhed  in 
great  perfection,  for  the  making  fnufF-boxcs  and  the 
handles  of  knives,  which  is  done  with  a  wheel  as  they 
cut  and  polifh  precious  ftones.  They  alfo  make  red 
leather  ;  but  it  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Morocco  tr  Con- 
llantinople. 

As  Lower  Egypt  furniflies  the  reft:  of  the  country  with 
rice,  fo  Upper  Egypt  fupplies  the  Lower  with  wheat  and 
other  grain.  Since  the  Europeans  found  way  to  the  In- 
dies by  cncompafiing  the  coaftof  Africa,  the  foreign  trade 
of  Egypt  has  fo  declined,  that  Indian  calicoes,  muflins, 
and  China-ware,  are  at  prefent  dearer  in  that  country  than 
thev  are  in  England. 


The  exportation  of  rice  and  coffee  from  Egypt  to  any 
place  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  Turks  is  prohibited  ;  but 
feveral  drugs  are  fent  from  thence  to  Europe,  as  coloquin- 
tida,  fenna,  and  the  red  dye  caUed  fafFranon.  Flax  is  alfo 
exported  to  other  parts  of  Turky,  and  likewife  to  Leg- 
horn, and  cottons  to  Marfeilles. 

Their  importations  are  filk  from  Venice  and  Leghorn  ; 
Englifh,  French,  and  Venetian  cloth,  drugs,  dyes,  and 
Englifli  tin,  lead,  and  marble  blocks  from  Leghorn  ;  furs, 
copper-vcfll-ls  and  plates  from  Conffantinople ;  fniall- 
wares  from  France,  Venice,  and  alfo  Conftantinople. 
They  likewife  bring  iron  from  Salonichi,  carpets  from 
Afia  Minor,  filks  from  Syria,  woollen  manufa£lures  from 
Barbary  ;  coral  and  amber  they  alfo  import  in  order  to 
fend  it  to  Mecca. 
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Of    NUBIA    and    ABYSSINIA,     or    UPPER    ETHIOPIA. 


SECT.    I. 

Of  Nubia. 

hi  S'uuation,  Extent,  Climate,  Vegetables,  atjd  Animah. 
The  Perfons,  Drefs,  Cufloms,  and  Manners  of  the  Inha- 
bitants. With  a  'concife  Account  of  the  Cities  of  Dangcda 
and  Sennar,  and  the  Articles  of  their  Commerce. 

WE  (hail  now  proceed  up  the  Nile  to  Nubia,  which 
is  alfo  called  Sennar,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Egypt ;  on  the  eafl  by  the  red  fea  ;  on  the 
ibuth  by  Abyflinia  ;  and  on  the  wefl  by  the  kingdoms  of 
Tagua,  Caoga,  and  the  dcfart  of  Gorham.  It  is  fituated 
between  the  thirteenth  and  twenty-fourth  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  betv/een  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirty-eighth 
decrees  of  eaft  longitude,  extending  in  an  irregular  oblong- 
fquare.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Nik,  the  Nubia,  and 
the  Sira. 

Though  this  country  is  entirely  under  the  torrid  zone, 
it  is  in  many  places  very  fruitful,  efpecially  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  where  the  inhabitants,  as  in  Upper  Egypt, 
raife  the  water  up  to  the  high  banks  by  ait  and  labour. 
Hence  it  produces  fome  very  fine  fruits,  with  plenty  of 
fugar-cancs  ;  but  the  natives  are  unacquainted  with  the 
method  of  making  good  fugar.  They  have  alfo  a  great 
variety  of  medicinal  plants,  roots,  and  drugs  ;  with  others 
that  are  extremly  obnoxious,  particularly  a  moft  dreadful 
poifon,  fo  quick  and  fatal  in  its  operations,  that,  it  is 
faid,  a  Angle  feed  taken  inwardly  gives  almolt  inltant 
death.  Thefc  feeds  grow  on  the  top  of  a  plant  that  rc- 
fcmbles  our  nettles,  and  it  is  faid  that  confiderable  quan- 
tities of  it  are  exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Nubia  alfo  aftbrds  gold,  ivory,  funders,  and  other  medi- 
cinal woods. 

In  Nubia  are  likewife  great  numbers  of  drorr^edaries, 
camels,  horfes,  and  various  kinds  of  wild  hearts,  as  lions, 
tygcrs,  leopards,  crocodiles,  vipers,  and  feveral  kinds  of 
ferpcnts,  particularly  one  of  a  colour  which  fo  nearly  re- 
lemb'.es  that  of  the  duft,  or  fand,  in  which  it  lurks,  that 
it  is  not  ealily  avoided,  and  its  bite  is  commonly  attended 
with  almoft  immediate  death,  and  that  of  the  moft  painful 
and  dreadful  kind. 

The  generality  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mahometans  ; 
they  are  much  given  to  cheating  ;  are  a  flupid  debauched 
people,  and  are  laid  to  have  neither  modefty,  civility,  nor 
religion.  Thole  that  live  in  villages  chiefly  apidy  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  exfcpt  thofe  who  inhabit  the  more 
dcfart  parts,  who  live  upon  plunder.  Mr.  Norden,  who 
jroceedcd  up  the  Nile,  a  confiderable  way  into  Nubia, 
Tound  them  bale,  treacherous,  mean,  and  avaricious  ; 
efpecially  fome  of  tlie  great,  who  fcruplc  neither  threats 
nor  entreaties  to  obtain  the  trcafurcs  of  thofe  whom  they 
dare  not  to  plunder  by  op^-n  violence. 


They  are  fwarthy,  and  fmail  of  ftature.  Thofe  of  fu- 
perior  rank  in  the  heart  of  the  country  wear  a  veil  with-, 
out  fleeves  ;  but  the  common  people  only  wrap  a  piece  of 
linen  cloth  about  them,  and  the  children  go  quite  naked. 
However,  perfons  of  quality  wear  fine  loole  long  robes  of 
filk  or  cotton,  and  thole  of  the  women  reach  to  the  ground  ; 
thefe  lalt  alio  adorn  their  hair  with  rings  and  other  trinkets 
of  gold,  filvcr,  and  brafs  ;  yet  have  nothing  on  their  legs 
or  feet  but  a  kind  of  fandal,  or  leather  Ible.  As  for 
the  women  of  lower  rank,  they  only  wear  a  fiiort  kind  of 
petticoat. 

In  war  they  fight  to  greater  advantage  on  horfeback 
than  on  foot,  for  they  arc  very  expert  horfemen  ;  but,  as 
they  poifon  their  weapons,  the  Turks  fcldom  care  to  at- 
tack them  ;  they  are,  however,  almoft  perpetually  at  war 
either  with  the  inhabitants  of  Gorham,  the  defart  trails 
on  the  Ibuth-weft,  or  making  excurfions  into  the  eaftern 
parts  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea. 

Poncet,  a  French  phyfician,  who  pafled  through  this 
country  in  his  way  to  Ethiopia,  fays,  they  are  fubjefl  to 
a  prince,  who  wears  a  long  robe,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  filver,  faft:ened  with  a  girdle  of  the  lineft  cotton.  On 
his  head  he  has  a  turban  of  the  fame,  and  never  appears 
in  public  without  having  his  face  veiled  with  a  filk-gaufe 
of  various  colours.  Strangers  who  are  permitted  to  pay 
their  homage  to  him,  are  obliged  to  pull  ofF  their  fhois, 
and  kneeling  to  kifs  the  ground  two  or  three  times;  nor 
do  his  fubjeiSls  ever  appear  before  him  without  being  bare- 
footed. 

The  royal  palace  is  a  large  confufed  pile  of  buildings, 
without  any  regularity,  and  furrounded  with  a  high  brick 
wall  ;  it  is,  however,  furnifhed  with  every  thing  elteemed 
curious,  rich,  and  coftly;  and  thefloois  after  the  manner 
of  the  Eaftern  nations,  arc  covered  with  the  fineft  filk 
carpets.  The  fame  author  obferves,  that  this  prince  ap- 
plies himfelf  five  days  in  the  week  to  affairs  of  ftate,  and 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  at  which  times  he  fits  at  the 
head  of  his  council,  and  decides  caufes  with  the  utmoft 
cxjiedition.  When  fentence  of  death  is  pafled  on  the  cri- 
minal, it  is  immediately  executed  by  laying  him  flat  on 
his  back,  and  beating  him  on  the  breaft  with  a  flick 
till  he  expires.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  on  the  death  of  the 
king  the  grand  council  afl'emble,  and  have  the  inhuma- 
nity to  caufe  all  the  brothers  of  their  new  (bvereign  to 
be  put  to  death.  However,  the  accounts  we  have  both 
of  this  country  and  Abyflinia  are  not  entirely  to  be  de- 
pended upon  ;  though  the  author  la  ft  mentioned  feems  to 
have  as  much  veracity  as  thofe  v/ritcrs  among  the  Jefuits, 
who  have  defcribed  the  country  of  Abylunia,  and  have 
endeavoured,  with  the  utinoll  malignity,  to  dcftroy  his 
charaiSler, 

Tlie  principal  cities  of  Nubia  arc  D.mg:da  or  Dongola, 
and  Sennar. 

Dangala, 


Abvssinia.  a       F       R 

Dang.ila,  the  prefect  metropolis  of  Nubia,  is  fitaated 
on  th«  ealtern  banlc  of  the  Nile,  on  the  declivity  of  a  diy 
faiijy  hill,  in  fifiecn  degrees  hfrcen  minutes  north  lati- 
tude. It  is  faid  to  be  very  populous,  and  to  contain 
hear  ten  thoufand  houfes,  though  moft  of  them  are 
mean,  and  built  only  of  wood  daubed  over  with  mud;  but 
the  rtreets  are  filled  with  heaps  of  fand  brought  down  by 
the  waters  from  the  mountains.  'I"hc  calUc,  which  is  in 
tlie  center  of  the  town,  is  large  and  fpacious,  but  not  verv 
ftrong. 

Si;nnar,  which  is  another  of  the  capital  cities,  ftands 
on  the  v/eftcrn  banl:  of  the  Nile,  near  the  frontiers  of 
Ab)ffiiiia,  which  lies  to  the  Ibuth,  and  of  Gaoga  which 
lies  to  the  weft,  and  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  fouth  of  Dangala.  It  is  fituated  on  a  fine  emi- 
nence, from  which  is  a  dcliohtful  profpeifl  of  a  fertile 
plain  covered  with  variety  of  iruit-trees.  It  is  five  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  very  populous,  it  containing 
near  one  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants;  but  the  houfes, 
which  are  flat  roofed,  are  only  one  llory  high,  and  very 
ill  built:  thofe  in  the  fuburbs  are  much  worfe,  they  con- 
fifting  only  of  poor  fmall  cottages  formed  of  wood  and 
mud,  ind  covered  wi;h  reeds.  Every  thing  here  is  in 
the  grcdtcit  plenty,  fo  that  a  camel  may  be  bought  for  the 
value  of  eight  or  ten  ihillings  ;  an  ox  for  three  or  four  , 
a  Iheep  for  about  one,  and  a  fowl  for  a  penny.  But  in 
this  city  the  heats  are  fo  infupportabie,  that  in  the  day- 
time, from  January  till  the  end  of  April,  a  man  can  hardly 
bieathe  ;  but  then  the  rainy  feafon  begins,  and  continues 
three  months,  at  which  time  the  air  is  extremely  un- 
healthy, and  often  produces  a  great  mortiility  among  both 
the  men  and  cattle. 

Their  commodities  are  elephants  teeth,  gold  duft,  tama- 
rins,  civet,  and  tobacco.  There  is  in  this  city  a  market 
every  day  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  where  ail  forts  of 
provifions  and  goods  are  Ibid.  It  is  faid,  that  the  females 
lit  on  one  fide,  and  the  males  on  another,  and  that  the 
Egyptian  merchants  buy  great  quantities  of  the  above 
goods  every  year.  The  merchandizes  required  ai  Sennar, 
are  fpices,  paper,  hard-ware,  brafs,  glafs  beads,  and  a 
black  drug  with  which  they  colour  their  eye-lids  and  eye- 
brows. I'here  are  here  a  few  merchants,  who  travel  to 
Suaquen  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  whence  they  go  with  their 
commodities  into  Arabia  Felix,  and  there  exchange  them 
for  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  they  bring  baOc. 


SECT.     II. 
Of  Abyssikia,  or  Upper  xtEthiopia. 

hi  Name,  Situation,  and  Extent,  Face  of  tlie  Country,  Cli- 
mate, Mountains,  Salt-pits,  Rivers,  and  Lakes, 

TH  E  empire  of  Abyflinia  is  indifferently  called 
AbySinia,  Ahiilinia,  Abafia,  or  Habeffinia,  from 
the  Arabic  Hcrbefli,  which  fignifics  a  mixture,  the 
country  being  peopled  by  various 'nations ;  but  the  in- 
habitants ihemielves  call  it  Itjopia  or  Ethiopia.  It  has 
alfo  been  known,  though  abfurdly,  by  the  name  of  Prefter 
John's  country.  It  extends  from  twenty-fix  to  forty- five 
degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  from  fix  degrees  thirty  mi- 
nutes, to  almort  twenty  degrees  north  latitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  th  e  kingdom  of  Nubia  :  on  the 
eaft  it  had  formerly  the  coaft  of  Abex  on  the  Red  Sea  ;  but 
this  is  difmembered  from  it,  and  makes  a  leparate  province 
under  the  dominion  of  tiie  Turks  ;  and  partly  by  the 
kingdon'.  of  Dancala:  on  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by  Ala- 
ba,  and  Ommo  Zaidi,  and  on  the  weft  by  Gorham  and 
Gingiro. 

As  AbyfTinia  is  fituated  between  the  tropic  and  equa- 
tor, it  may  reafonabJy  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  very  hot 
climate,  but  the  extreme  heat  is  only  felt  in  the  cham- 
paign country,  the  villages,  and  low-lands  ;  for  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  moft  of  which  are  of  a  great  height, 
enjoy  a  delightful  coolnefs.  Hence  this  country  is  very 
heJthful,  but  is  fubjefl  to  terrible  thunder  and  light- 
ning. 

Pvioft  of  the  mountains  are  faid  to  exceed  Olympus, 
in  height ;  yet  their  fteep,  and  to  appearance  inacceffible 
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rocks,  are  inhabited.  They  are  furrounded  with  deep 
and  extenfive  valleys,  which,  with  the  fiat  lands,  are  dry 
in  winter,  and  commonly  overflowed  in  fummer  by  the 
rains,  which  inftead  of  falling  by  drops,  pour  with  fuch 
vehemence,  that  the  torrents  frorn  the  mountains  fweep 
away  trees,  houfes,  and  fomctimes  rocks,  while  all  the 
rivers,  overflowing  their  banks,  lay  the  country  under  wa- 
ter ;  which,  on  its.  retiring,  leaves  the  land  covered  with 
a  thick  flime  or  mud.  This  overflowing  of  the  rivers  of 
Abyllinia  is  an  advantage  not  confined  to  that  empire,  but 
fpreads  its  happy  influences  over  all  Egypt,  and  extends 
tlie  blefling  ol  plenty  from  Abyffinia  "to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 

Some  of  their  winds  appear  no  Icfs  dreadful  than  their 
thunder  and  lightning,  particularly  one  called  in  their 
language  fengo  or  the  ferpent,  which  fometinus  blows 
down  th?  houfcs,  trees,  and  rocks,  and  even  fnaps  the 
mafts  of  fliips  in  the  harbours.  But  thefe  periodical  rains 
and  ihefc  ftorms  are  not  peculiar  to  Abyflinia ;  in  almoft 
all  countries  within  the  tropics,  the  former  pour  in  tor- 
rents, overflow  the  land,  and  the  rivers  fwelling  above 
their  banks,  fertilize  the  land.  The  reader  has  leen  too 
that  thefe  ftorms  are  alfo  periodical  ;  bit  in  China  and  the 
Eaft  Indies  they  aic  called  by  our  niuiiaers  tuftoons  or 
typhons. 

Some  of  the  mountains  have  large  plains  on  their  tops, 
covered  with  trees  and  other  verdure,  and  afford  excellent 
I'prings.  Some  are  well  cultivated,  though  the  acceis  to 
them  is  extremely  diflicult  and  dangerous ;  fometimes 
through  a  craggy  way  incumbered  with  huge  ftones, 
which  muft  be  climbed  up  with  ladders,  and  ttie  cattle 
drawn  up  with  ropes.  Many  of  the  mountains  abound  in 
gold,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  duft  found  upon  them, 
or  waftied  down  by  the  torrents,  foine  pieces  of  that  metal 
being  of  the  fize  of  a  pea.  But  no  mines  of  filver  have 
yet  been  difcovered. 

However,  the  falt-pits  of  Abyffinia  are  as  valuable  as 
mines  of  gold  and  filver,  fince  thefe  not  only  fupply  the 
inhabitants  of  that  extenfive  country  with  this  necefTary 
commodity,  but  fait  there  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of 
money,  and  they  exchange  it  with  other  nations  for  what- 
ever commodities  they  defire  to  purchafe.  The  principal 
place  where  fait  is  procured  is  on  the  confines  of  Dancala 
and  Tigra,  where  there  is  a  large  plain,  four  days  journey 
in  extent ;  one  fide  of  which  is  inc.uftrated  all  over  with 
a  pure  white  fait,  in  fuch  quantities,  that  fome  hundred 
of  camels,  mules,  and  affes,  are  conftantly  employed  in 
fetching  it  from  thence. 

There  are  feveral  confiderable  rivers,  the  moft  famous 
of  which  is,  i.  The  Nile,  2.  The  Niger,  which  Mr. 
Ludolph  allure  us  is  no  more  than  the  left  channel  of 
the  Nile.  3.  Tacazee  rifes  in  the  kingdom  of  An- 
gola, and  after  confiderable  windings  falls  into  the  Nile* 
4.  The  Maleg,  which,  after  a  long  courfe,  falls  into  the 
White  River.  5.  The  Howafli,  which  after  running 
through  feveral  kingdoms,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  fandy  de- 
fart  in  the  kingdom  of  Adel.  6.  The  Zebee,  which 
rifes  in  the  kingdom  of  Nerea,  and,  after  a  long  courfe, 
flows  into  the  Indian  ocean.  7.  The  White  River, 
which  receives  feveral  fmaller  ftreams,  and  after  fur- 
rounding  the  kingdom  of  Changaia,  which  lies  to  the 
weft,  falls  into  the  Nile,  fixty  leagues  below  Sennar  in 
Nubia. 

Here  are  few  confiderable  lakes,  except  that  of  Dam- 
bea,  called  by  the  natives  the  fea  of  Tzana,  from  the 
chief  ifland  in  it.  This  lake  is  fituated  in  thirteen  de- 
geces  north  latitude,  and  may  properly  be  confidered  as 
the  fuurce  of  the  Nile,  which  flows  out  of  it.  It  is 
computed  to  be  about  ninety  miles  long,  and  thirty-fix 
broad;  its  water  is  clear,  fweet,  and  wholefome;  it 
abounds  in  fifh,  and  the  natives  fail  upon  it  in  flat-bot- 
tom.cd  boats,  made  of  the  bamboos  which  grow  along 
the  banks.  It  contains  ah.ut  twenty-one  iflands,  fome 
of  which  are  very  fertile,  and  are  covered  with  groves 
of  orange  and  citron  trees,  and  in  feven  or  eight  of  them 
are  old  monaftcries,  which  appear  to  have  been  elegant 
ftruiSlures. 
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Of  the  FtrtUity  of  the  Soil  of  Ahyffinia.  The  Corn  produced 
in  the  Country;  ivith  the  Trees,  Plants,  Beajls,  Birds, 
Reptiles,  amphibious  A>ii?nals,  and  Fifties,  among  ■which  is 
a  particular  Account  of  the  Camelopardus,  Hippopttamus, 
ami  other  extraordinary  Animals. 

SOiME  of  the  lands  in  Abyflinia  are  Co  fextile  as  to 
yield  tvo  or  three  harvefts  of  very  good  millet,  barley, 
and  wheat.  They  have  no  rye,  iiiibad  of  which  they 
make  ufe  of  a  fmall  grain  called  teff,  wnich  is  of  much 
the  firoe  talk  and  flavour,  and  yields  very  good  nourifh- 
ment.  It  is  Imaller  than  our  poppy-feed,  and  a  little 
oblong;  but  at  the  fame  time  the  people  in  general  live 
veiy  poorly,  and  even  naftily,  and  their  cattle  feem  to 
fare  much  better  than  they  do  themfelves.  As  they 
have  no  oats,  they  feed  their  horfes,  camels,  dromedaries, 
and  other  large  beafts  with  barley  ;  for  though  their  low 
lands  produce  plenty  of  grafs  fufficient  to  feed  a  pro- 
digious number  of  cattle,  yet  they  never  make  any  hay, 
which  is  here  the  more  neceffary,  as  it  muft  be  frequently 
fcorchcd  up  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  even  when  it  is 
molt  plentiful,  it  is  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  vaft 
flights  of  locuits,  with  which  they  are  fometimes  infefted, 
which  cover  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  foon  devour 
every  blade  of  grafs. 

The  trees  of  this  country  are  faid  to  be  crowned  with 
a  conftant  verdure,  and  if  the  inhabitants  have  a  fcarcity 
of  fruit,  it  is  r.itncr  owing  to  their  negligence  than  to  any 
fault  of  the  foil,  wh:ch  is  capable  of  p;oducing  as  great  a 
plenty  and  variety  of  them  as  any  country  in  Africa.  They 
cultivate  the  blaclc  grape,  peach,  four  pomegranate,  fugar- 
canes,  and  fome  citrons  and  oranges:  they  have  alio  fe- 
vcral  kinds  of  tigs,  and  among  others  one  called  enfette, 
which  grows  to  a  prodigious  fize,  and  which  Ludolph  has 
endeavoured  to  pic. e  to  be  the  dudaim  of  Moi'es,  which 
ours  and  other  vcrUons  r-.ndered  mandrakes. 

There  are  here  not  only  the  fame  variety  of  medicinal 
and  odoriferous  plants,  herbs,  and  roots  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Europe,  and  which  here  grow  without  cultiva- 
tion, but  niiJiiy  more  unknown  to  us.  The  country 
produces  great  quantities  of  fenna,  and  there  arc  plains 
covered  with  cardamoms,  and  a  kind  of  ginger  that  has  a 
moft  agreeable  fcent,  and  is  four  times  as  large  as  that  ot 
India. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  the  alTazo,  which  has  fuch  an 
efFedl,  that  it  flupifies  the  ferpents  and  venomous  reptiles 
that  approach  it,  and  its  root  is  a  certain  cure  tor  thofe 
who  are  bitten  by  them. 

Tiie  cotton  flirub  is  extremely  plentiful,  and  produces 
a  great  quantity  of  cotton. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  are,  during  the  greatefl:  part 
of  the  year,  adorned  with  jefmincs,  roles,  lilies,  jonquils, 
and  a  prodigious  number  of  flowers  unknown  in  Europe. 

Scarce  any  country  produces  a  greater  variety  of  both 
domeftic  and  wild  animals  :  among  the  former  are  camels, 
dromedaries,  horfes,  aflcs,  mules,  cows,  flieep  with  great 
tails,  and  goats,  which  are  bred  in  vaft  numbers,  they 
being  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  tat 
oxen  arc  laid  to  be  of  fo  monftrous  a  fizc,  that  at  a  dif- 
tance  they  have  been  miftaken  for  elephants  ;  whence  it 
has  been  faid,  that  horned  elephants  were  common  in 
AbyiTinia,  and  thefe  horns  travellers  have  I'eprefented  as 
being  fo  large,  that  one  of  them  will  contain  above  ten 
quarts  of  liquor,  and  fay  they  are  ufed  by  the  people  in- 
Ifead  of  pitchers  and  other  veflels  to  carr-/  water,  wine, 
milk,  or  other  liquids.  But  befides  thefe  large  oxen, 
which  arc  fatted  for  flaughter,  they  have  an  ordinary  fort 
defiined  for  labour  and  carriage,  whofe  horns  are  faid  to 
be  fo  foft  and  fli-xible,  that  they  hang  down  like  a  dead 
weight. 

They  have  here  a  very  fine  breed  of  horfes,  which, 
like  thole  of  Europe,  are  of  various  colours,  but  the 
black  are  the  moii  numerous  and  in  the  greateft  cftecm. 
Thcfc  are  only  ufed  for  war  and  for  travelling.  In 
long  journics  they  make  ufe  of  mule";,  which  are  com- 
monly very  gentle,  furc-footed,  and  fit  for  the  cragay 
mountains  J  they  have  a  qui.k  cafy    pace,  and  arc  com- 
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I  monly  preferred  by  the  Abyflinians  to  their  bell  horfes  \a 
travelling. 

Among  the  animal  of  the  camel  kind  is  the  camel- 
opardus, which  is  faid  to  be  much  taller  than  an  elephant, 
but  as  ilenderly  made  as  that  is  clumfy  and  unwieldy;  its 
fore  legs  are  reprefented  as  of  an  amazing  length,  and  tho' 
the  hinder  are  fomewhat  (horter,  its  belly  is  fo  far  from 
the  ground,  that  a  tall  man  may  eafily  pal's  under  it  with- 
out llooping.  The  neck  is  of  a  propcrtioaable  length,  to 
enable  it  to  reach  the  ground,  and  feed  upon  the  grals, 
which  is  its  proper  food. 

The  elephant  ought  here  to  be  placed  among  the  wild 
beafts,  as  they  are  extremely  nun-.crous,  and  none  were 
ever  known  to  be  brought  up  tame  in  this  empirf .  They 
make  dreadful  havcck  among  the  corn  and  other  grain,  de- 
liroying  much  more  by  trampling  it  down  than  by  feeding 
upon  it. 

One  of  the  moft  beautiful  animals  in  this  country  is 
the  zebra,  which  is  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  a  mule, 
but  more  fleek  and  flender  ;  it  is  here  curioufly  marked 
with  white,  black,  grey,  and  yellow  ftrcaks  acrofs  the 
back  from  the  neck  to  the  tail.  This  animal  is  not,  how- 
ever, very  common,  fince  it  is  fo  much  admired  as  to  be 
thought  a  prefent  of  fufficient  value  to  be  offered  to  the 
monarch. 

This  couritry  abounds  wi  h  lions,  tygers,  pnnthers, 
leopards,  wolves,  monkies,  foxes,  wild  cats,  civit  cats, 
hares,  rabbits,  fquirrels,  and  a  variety  of  other  ani- 
mals. 

Thofe  who  have  vifited  AbyfHnia  mention  a  very  extra- 
ordinary animal,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  many  fpe- 
cies  of  monkeys.  They  rcprefent  it  as  no  bigger  than  a 
cat  i  but  as  having  the  face  of  a  man,  with  a  mournful 
voice.  It  lives  upon  the  trees,  where  they  fay  it  is  brought 
forth  and  dies  :  but  it  is  fo  very  wild,  that  there  is  no  pof- 
iibility  of  taming  it;  for  when  any  of  them  have  been 
caught  in  order  to  bring  them  up,  all  the  care  that  can  be 
taken  of  them  will  not  prevent  their  pining  away  till  they 
die. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  the'  feathered  kind,  both 
wild  and  tame,  many  of  which  are  found  in  Ei.rrpc;  but 
thofe  here  excel  feveral  of  ours  in  beauty  and  hi.  par- 
ticularly their  partridges,  which  are  fai  i  to  be  as  large  as 
our  capons;  they  have  leveral  k;n'Js  of  them,  and  alfo  of 
pigeons  and  turtle-doves.  Among  the  birds  which  feem 
ill  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  coun'.ry  is  the  miroc,  or  honey- 
bird,  fo  called  from  its  particular  inftinft  in  difcovering 
the  hidden  treafures  of  the  induftrious  bees. 

The  oltuch,  the  largeft  and  moft  unwieldy  of  all  the 
feathered  race,  is  common,  not  only  here,  but  in  the  greateft 
part  of  Africa.  '1  he  ibis,  a  bird  which  deftroys  innu- 
merable ferpents,  is  alfo  known  in  Nubia  and  Upper 
Egypt.  In  this  country  are  alfo  the  pipi,  fo  named  from 
its  conftantly  uttering  thofe  two  fyllables,  and  is  faid  to  di- 
Te£i  huntfmen  to  their  game,  when  it  feeds  on  the  blond 
of  the  bead:  killed  by  its  direction.  The  cardinal  is  Co 
called  by  the  Portuguefe  from  the  beautiful  rednefs  of  his 
feathers,  except  thole  on  its  breaft,  which  refemble  the 
linell  black  velvet;  and  the  white  ni?.htingalc,  is  a  beauti- 
ful bird  that  has  a  tail  two  (pans  long. 

'i'here  are  alfo  a  multitude  of  obnoxious  animals,  par- 
ticularly ferpents  and  infects ;  many  of  the  former  are 
extremely  venomous,  and  their  bite  attended  with  al- 
moft  inftant  death,  if  the  above  remedy  be  not  imme- 
diately taken.  But  none  of  thefe  are  capable  of  doing 
an  hundredth  part  of  the  mifchief  produced  by  the  lo- 
cufts,  which  Ibmetimes  appear  in  fuch  thick  clouds  as  to 
eclipfe  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  to  lay  whole  provinces 
dcfolate. 

Among  the  amphibious  animals  the  crocodile  and  hip- 
popotamus, or  river-horfe,  are  the  largeft  and  inoft  de- 
ftruclive.  The  former  we  have  already  defcribcd  in  treat- 
ing of  Egypt,  and  as  the  latter  is  feldoni  feen  in  that 
country,  and  only  inhabits  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile,  a 
defcription  of  it  can  no  where  be  more  properly  p'aced 
than  here.  It  is  not  cafy  to  conceive  how  this  animal 
came  to  be  called  a  horfe,  to  which  it  has  fcarce  any  re- 
femblance;  its  body  is  like  that  of  an  ox,  but  is  twice 
as  big  as  that  of  a  bull  ;  its  legs  are  (hort,  and  refemble 
thofe  of  i  bt.Vj   it  having  large  round  feet,    with    four 
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claws  in  each  ;  the  tail  is  like  that  of  an  elephant,  and 
it  has  no  more  hair  on  its  body  than  there  is  upon  that 
animal.  In  the  lower  jaw  it  has  four  large  teeth,  two  of 
them  crooked  like  the  two  tufks  of  a  wild  boar,  and  the 
other  ftraight,  but  Itanding  forwards,  and  all  of  them  as 
thick  as  the  horns  of  an  ox.  Its  eyes  and  ears  are  fmall, 
confidering  its  bulk  ;  but  it  has  a  wide  mouth,  great  open 
noftrils,  and  an  upper  lip  like  a  lion's,  on  which  grows 
a  briltly  beard.  He  fpends  the  day  commonly  in  the 
water,  and  the  night  on  land,  when  he  feeds  on  the 
grafs,  which  is  his  principal  food  :  his  teeth  are  efteem- 
ed  more  valuable  than  ivory,  on  account  of  their  not 
being  fubjeiit  to  turn  yellow. 

There  is  great  plenty  and  variety  of  fifh  in  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  among  which  is  the  torpedo,  which  upon 
being  touched  by  the  finger,  while  alive,  conveys  a  fur- 
priling  numbncls  to  the  whole  arm. 


SECT.      IV. 

Of  the  Perfons,  Drefs,  Manners^  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Abyjft- 
nians ;  their  EuUd'mgi,  Furniture,  Hofpitalily  to  Stran- 
gers, and  Ignorance  in  Arts  and  Mdnufaiitires. 

THE  Abyffinians  are  generally  tall  and  well  fliaped  ; 
their  complexion  may  be  called  black,  but  fome 
of  them  are  inclined  to  the  tawny,  and  to  a  reddifh 
brown.  Among  them  the  olive  is  reckoned  the  fineit 
complexion,  and  next  to  that  the  jet  black ;  but  the 
reddifh,  and  particularly  the  yellowiih  brown,  is  effeem- 
ed  the  moft  diliigreeable.  Their  nofes  are  not  flat,  nor 
their  lips  protuberant,  as  among  the  natives  of  Guinea  ; 
but  they  have  regular  and  agreeable  features,  and  their 
eyes  are  black,  brifk,  and  lively. 

They  are  ftout  and  ftrong,  brifk  and  healthy  ;  and 
their  labour,  together  with  the  temperance  they  ufe  in 
eating,  prolongs  their  lives  to  a  good  old  age.  ?vlofl:  of 
them  are  fo  nimble  and  adlive  as  to  climb  up  the  talleft 
tree,  or  fteepeil  rocks,  with  furprifmg  eafe  and  agility. 
The  womenygreatly  exceed  thofe  of  Europe  and  Afia  in 
ilrength  and  fpriglitlinefs  ;  they  breed  eafily,  are  deli- 
vered without  help,  and  can  take  care  both  of  the  child 
and  themfelves,  without  the  airillrance  of  a  nurfe.  But 
this  fmgular  quality  is  common  to  all  the  women  in 
thefe  hot  clim.tcs,  except  where  they  are  weakened  by 
a  fedentary  life. 

The  habit  of  the  men  of  quality  is  a  long  fine  veft, 
either  of  filk  or  cotton,  tied  about  the  middle  with  a 
rich  fcarf ;  that  of  the  citizens  is  much  the  fame,  but  of 
cotton  only,  they  not  being  allowed  to  wear  filk,  nei- 
ther is  their  cotton  of  the  fame  finenefs.  The  common 
people  have  only  a  pair  of  cotton  drawers,  and  a  kind  of 
Icarf,  with  which  they  loofely  cover  the  reit  of  their 
bodies ;  and,  till  about  a  century  ago,  this  was  the 
common  drefs  of  all  the  people,  none  but  the  emperor, 
the  royal  family,  and  fome  diltinguifhed  favourites, 
being  allow>:d  to  wear  any  other;  and  this  fcarf,  or 
a  piece  of  cloth,  ferves  them  at  night  to  wrap  themfelves 
in. 

As  to  the  women,  they  are  allowed  to  appear  as  fine 
and  genteel  as  their  circumftances  will  admit;  for  they 
are  far  from  being  kept  in  fo  reclufe  a  manner  as  thofe 
among  the  more  Ealtern  nations.  Thofe  of  high  rank 
ulually  drels  in  the  richell:  filks  and  brocades,  their  up- 
per garments  are  wide  and  full,  not  unlike  furplices  : 
they  adorn  their  heads  and  hair  an  hundred  ditFerent 
ways,  and  take  care  to  have  the  richefl  pendants  in  their 
ears  ;  befides,  they  fpare  no  expence  in  adorning  their 
necks  with  the  molt  coltly  ornaments  of  chains,  jewels, 
and  other  embellifliments. 

Both  the  men  and  the  women  are  extremely  curious 
about  the  management  of  their  hair,  on  which  they  la- 
vifli  a  great  deal  of  butter,  to  render  it  fmooth  and  Ihin- 
ing.  This  vanity  is  perhaps  the  more  excufable,  as  none 
but  the  emperor  is  allowed  to  wear  either  a  cap  or  any 
other  covering  for  their  head,  which,  as  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  idle  time  upon  their  hands,  is  an  inducement  to 
them  to  beltow  fome  part  of  it  in  this  amufement.  In- 
deed, their  hair  not  being  apt  to  grow  thick  and  long, 
but  moftly  thin  and  fiizly,  fome  additional  art  fecnis 
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necelTary  to  keep  it  in  tolerable  order,  fo  as  to  diftinguifh 
each  fex  ;  and  therefore  while  the  men  take  much  pains 
in  braiding  it  up  in  various  forms,  the  women  ftrive  to 
have  it  hang  loofe  in  a  variety  of  curls  and  ringlets,  ex- 
cept the  fore-top,  which  they  take  itill  greater  pains  to 
adorn  with  jewels  or  trinkets  according  to  their  rank. 

Upon  the  whole,  their  drefs  is  chiefly  accommodated 
to  the  climate.  The  exceffive  heat,  which  will  hardly 
fuffer  them  to  allow  any  cloaths  to  touch  their  flefh, 
makes  them  contrive  to  have  them  as  light,  and  to  hano- 
as  loofe  as  poffible  during  the  heat  of  fummer 

Hence  the  cloth  that  covers  their  bodies,  their 
breeches,  and  the  womens  drawers,  are  made  -wide  and 
long  to  let  in  as  much  air  as  poffible  ;  but  in  the  cooler 
feafons,  they  bring  them  much  clofer  to  their  bodies, 
and  the  rich  then  appear  in  handfome  vefts,  open  only  to 
the  waill,  and  clofed  with  fmall  buttons  :  thefe  have  fmall 
collars,  and  very  long  and  Ifraight  flecves  gathered  in  at 
the  wrilt.  Some  authors  have  millaken  them  for  fhirts, 
though  they  have  another  light  garment  under  them  next 
to  the  fkin  made  of  thin  taffety,  fattin,  or  damafk-,  accord- 
ing as  the  feafon  and  their  circumlfances  will  permit. 

They  are  not  fo  temperate  in  their  drinking  as  in  their 
food,  efpecially  at  their  feafls,  where,  after  a  full  meal, 
they  ufuall)'  drink  to  excefs  ;  according  to  a  proverb  of 
theirs.  Plant  firff  and  then  water.  Their  liquors  are 
indeed  more  tempting  than  their  meat.  As  they  have 
plenty  of  honey,  they  have  excellent  mead  ;  they  have 
likewife  fome  other  liquors  made  of  various  fruits,  and 
a  third  fort  made  of  barley  without  hops.  Thefe  ex- 
cefles  are  attended  with  no  ill  confequences  ;  for  they 
live  peaceably  and  feldom  quarrel  among  themfelves  ;  or 
if  they  do,  their  conteils  feldom  go  farther  than  exchang- 
ing a  few  blows  j  and  in  matters  of  confequence,  they 
generally  decide  the  controverfy  by  umpires  chofen  a- 
mong  themfelve^  or  lay  the  affair  before  the  ruler  of  the 
place.  Here  they  are  allowed  to  plead  their  own  caufe 
without  the  help  of  a  lawyer;  and  when  judgment  is 
given,  whether  by  the  judge  or  the  arbitrato;-,  they 
faithfully  ftand  to  it,  without  grudge,  murmuring,  or 
appeal. 

Both  the  men  and  women  are  faid  to  be  witty  and  in- 
genious ;  but  thofe  of  the  kingdom  of  Nerea  are  faid  to 
exceed  the  reft  in  ienfe,  bravery,  generofity,  affability, 
and  other  focial  virtues.  They  are  extremely  inquifitive 
and  fond  of  learning  :  yet  the  people  of  Tigra  and  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms  are  reprefented  as  being  for  the 
molt  part  haughty,  inconftant,  revengeful,  cruel,  and 
perfidious. 

The  Abyflinians  are  naturally  docile,  and  fond  of 
knowledge,  which  is  alledged  to  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  motives  that  induced  them  to  give  the  Jefuit 
miinonaries  fo  kind  a  reception  at  their  firft  coming  j 
and,  though  there  is  but  little  learning  found  amongit 
them,  it  is  rather  for  want  of  proper  means  than  of  ca- 
pacity of  attaining  it. 

They  are  entirely  negligent  with  regard  to  the  fym- 
metry  and  architecture  of  their  buildings,  which  is 
owing  to  their  livingln  tents  or  camps,  after  the  manner 
of  their  monarchs ;  fo  that,  except  a  few  old  royal  pa- 
laces, here  are  neither  public  ItruiStures  nor  private 
buildings  worthy  of  notice  to  be  feen  throughout  the 
whole  empire ;  for  thofe  they  ftile  houfes  would  hard- 
ly deferve  the  name  of  huts  among  us,  they  being 
built  of  clay  and  laths  put  together  in  the  meaneft  and 
moft  flovenly  manner,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  reared,  and  as 
readily  abandoned,  when  they  think  proper  to  remove 
their  quarters.  Thefe  buildings  belong  to  the  inferior 
fort,  vho  follow  the  royal  camp,  and  being  unable  to 
purchafe  tents  ere£t  thefe  huts  with  almoft  as  little  trou- 
ble as  is  commonly  taken  in  rearing  a  large  tent. 

The  very  emperors  themfelves  had  neither  caftles  nor 
palaces,  till  the  Portuguefe  mifTionaries  came  among 
them,  but  lived  in  their  ftately  pavilions,  where  they 
were  attended  by  all  their  nobles,  guards,  and  other 
retinue. 

Such  ftrangers  were  they  not  only  to  all  kinds  of 
ftately  edifices,  but  even  to  common  regular  buildings, 
that  when  father  Pays  undertook  to  build  a  magnificent 
edifice  for  Sultan  Segued,  none  of  that  prince's  fubjedls 
knew  fo  much  as  how  to  dig  the  ftones  out  of  the 
4  N  quarries. 
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quarries,  much  lefs  how  to  fquare  or  work  them  fit  for 
ufe.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  te.ichthem  both  that, 
and  how  to  make  the  proper  tools  for  the  malons,  car- 
penters, joint!  s,  and  in  fliort  for  every  part  of  the  work  ; 
and  alio  how  to  join  the  itones,  which  was  performed 
with  a  red  clay  of  fo  glutinous  a  nature,  that  it  makes  a 
good  ftrong  cement,  without  the  help  of  quick-lime. 
The  people  were  filled  with  amazement  at  beholding 
not  only  a  large  ftupcndous  firuclure,  eredlcd  with  much 
ftrength  and  regularity,  but  e\  en  high  and  ftately  (tories 
raifed  one  upon  another,  for  which  they  had  not  even 
a  proper  v.'ord,  but  Itiled  them  babtth-laibeth,  orhoufe 
upon  houfc. 

Their  tables  are  generally  round,  and  among  the  rich 
are  large  enough  for  twelve  or  fourteen  perfons  to  fit  a- 
bout  them  ;  but  they  are  very  low,  as  the  people,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  moft  of  the  countries  in  the  Eail,  fit 
upon  carpets,  and  the  meaner  fort  upon  mats,  or  on 
the  ground. 

Their  furniture,  even  among  thofe  of  high  rank,  is 
mean  :  they  have  no  fine  paintings,  tapeflry,  or  other 
ornaments  J  and  indeed  their  way  of  living  is  in  fome 
meafurc  incompatible  with  any  fuch  finery.  Even  their 
befl:  beds  are  no  better  than  couches,  on  which  they  lie 
upon  hides  or  foft  furs  wrapped  in  their  upper  garments. 
Indeed,  fome  of  their  princes  and  perfons  of  wealth  pur- 
chafe  Indian  quills,  with  fi Ik  borders,  which  now  come 
to  them  from  the  ports  on  the  Red  Sea ;  and  thefe  they 
fpread  upon  their  couches,  chiefly  in  their  outward  apart- 
ments, that  they  may  be  feen  by  thofe  who  come  to  vifit 
them.  But  the  poor  moftly  lie  on  mats,  or  a  hide  or 
two  fpread  on  the  ground. 

They  have  neither  inns,  taverns,  nor  caravanferas  for 
the  entertainment  of  firangeis.  Thefe  are  rendered  un- 
neccfl'ary  by  that  fpirit  of  hofpitality  which  prevails  a- 
mongft  them.  If  a  traveller  ftays  longer  in  a  village  or 
camp  than  three  hours,  the  whole  community  are  ready 
to  lodge  and  furnifli  him  with  proper  necefCiries  for 
himfelf,  his  fcrvants,  and  cattle,  at  the  public  cxpcnce. 
He  need  only  enter  the  firft  hut  or  tent  he  likes,  and 
reveal  his  wants  to  the  maflerof  it,  who  immediately  goes 
and  informs  the  chief  perfon  of  the  place,  upon  which 
an  ox  is  ordered  to  be  killed,  and  fo  much  of  it  is  lent 
to  him  as  will  be  fufficient  for  him  and  his  company  ; 
together  with  a  proper  quantity  of  bread,  liquor,  and 
convcniencies  for  lodging.  All  ^hefe  they  are  the  more 
careful  to  fupply  him  with,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  pu- 
nifhed  for  their  ncglcdl  with  a  fine  of  double  the  value 
of  what  they  were  bound  to  furniih  him  with,  fhould 
he  prefer  a  complaint  of  their  negledt  to  a  proper  magif- 
trate.  However,  this  laudable  cultom  is  attended  with 
great  inconveniences,  as  it  gives  encouragement  to  a 
number  of  idle  vagabonds  to  abufe  it. 

They  have  but  few  manufadluters  among  them,  and 
though  tliey  arc  chiefly  drefled  in  linen  and  cotton,  and 
their  country  is  as  proper  for  producing  them  as  any  in 
Africa,  they  are  fo  indolent,  that  they  raife  no  more  than 
will  juit  ferve  their  prefent  wants,  and  the  lefs  of  cither 
ferves  them,  as  they  make  no  ufe  of  any  either  at  their 
tables  or  for  their  beds,  and  a  fmall  quantity  is  fufficient 
to  fcr\  e  the  common  people  as  a  covering  for  their  bodies. 
The  Jews  arc  faid  to  be  their  only  weavers,  as  they  are 
in  molt  parts  of  the  empire  their  only  fmiths,  and  work 
in  all  kinds  of  metal.  What  joiners,  carpenters,  and 
mafons  arc  produced  in  this  country  may  be  cafily  gueiled 
from  the  mcatinefs  of  their  buildings  and  furniture ;  and 
the  fame  may  be  faid  of  other  trades,  as  taylors,  ihoe- 
makers,  Sic.  from  the  plainnefs  of  their  drefs.  Indeed 
the  potters,  and  makers  of  h  rn-trumpets  and  drinking- 
cups,  are  in  the  highelt  requefi.  Thefe  and  other  infe- 
rior artifts  are  incorporated  into  tribes  or  companies, 
and  have  their  fcveral  quarters,  neither  intermmgling 
nor  intermarrying  with  the  reft,  the  children  commonly 
following  the  bulmefs  of  their  parents. 

Jewellers,  gold  and  filver-finiths,  and  other  curious 
artificers  of  the  like  kind,  arc  altogether  unknown  to 
them,  unkfs  j^y  ionic  of  their  works  being  brought  by 
way  of  traffic  or  exchange,  and  thefe  are  only  to  be^fouiid 
among  the  great  and  opulent.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
liieir  carpets,  tapeflry,  filk,  brocades,  velvets,  and  other 


coftly  ftufFs,  which  are  all  brought  hither  by  the  Turks, 
by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  exchanged  fur  golJ-Jutt, 
emeralds,  and  fine  hories.  The  Jews,  Armenians,  a;jd 
Arabians,  are  the  common  broicers  between  them  and 
the  Abyifinians,  v.'ho  feldom  or  never  travel  out  of  their 
own  country,  or  indeed  are  fufi'ercd  to  do  fo  by  the 
Turks,  who,  being  pofiefied  of  all  tfie  fea-poits  on  tlie 
Red  Sea,  enrich  themfetves  by  this  monopoly,  and  are 
extremely  careful  to  prevent  any  trade  from  being  openei 
into  the  country  by  ajiy  other  nation,  or  of  its  bein? 
carried  on  by  any  other  hands  but  their  own. 

L'efides  the  above  articics  of  cammerce,  theTuris 
bring  them  feveral  kinds  of  fpices,  in  very  fmall  quanti- 
ties, wliich  they  keep  up  at  lb  high  a  price  that  none  but 
the  richeft  of  the  Abylliiiians  canpurchafe  them.  In  retura 
for  thefe  the  Abyflinians  bring  them  ivory,  honey,  v^ax, 
(kins,  furs,  and  leather  in  great  quantities,  for  which  they 
are  ubliged  to  take  what  the  brokers  pleafe  to  give  thc.ai. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  in  Abyliinia  the  peo- 
ple have  no  idea  of  money  ;  but  in  purcluifing  what  thsv 
want,  exchange  one  commodity  for  another.  The  moft 
common  article  of  trade  exchanged  by  them  is  Iklt,  by 
which  they  rate  the  value  of  every  thing  elfe ;  and  vvhicn 
in  general  anlwers  the  purpoles  of  money,  by  being 
exchanged  for  all  the  ncceffaries  and  conveiiiencie*  uf 
life. 

SECT.     V. 

Of  their  Alarrlagei,    their    Treatinent    of  their    Tflvstf 
Divorces,   and  lujurul  Rjus. 

MARRIAGE  among  the  Abyflinians  is  little  nioie 
than  a  iirm  bargain,  or  contract,  by  which  bptk 
parties  engage  to  colsaba  and  jOiii  their  flock,  as  long  as 
they  like  each  other  ;  after  which  they  are  at  liberty  to 
part.  The  cuftom  of  meeting  and  blefling  the  maniedl 
couple  at  the  church-door  is  doubtlefs  derived  from  the 
Jews ;  and  it  is  faid  that  none  but  priefls  and  deacoas 
are  married  within  the  body  of  t.;e  church.  In  this  part 
of  the  matrimonial  fcrvicc  feveral  ceremonies  aie  per- 
formed. Alvarez,  who  was  prefent  when  the  abuna,  cc 
patriarch,  officiated  at  one  of  them,  fays,  that  the  bride- 
groom and  bride  were  waiting  at  the  church-door,  where 
a  kind  of  bed  or  couch  had  been  prepared  for  them,  aiii 
on  which  the  patriarch  ordered  them  to  fit ;  he  thtn, 
with  his  crofs  in  one  hand,  and  a  cenfcr  in  the  other, 
made  a  kind  of  proeclTion  round  them  ;  and  then  lay- 
ing his  hands  on  their  heads,  told  them,  that  as  they 
were  become  one  flefli,  for  they  ought  to  have  but 
one  heart  and  one  will.  This  was  followed  by  a  fhorl 
exhortation  fuitablc  to  the  occafion ;  after  which  he 
went  into  the  church,  and  celebrated  divine  lervice,  a£ 
which  they  both  aluiled  ;  and  that  being  ended  he  gave 
them  his  bleJung,  which  renders  the  marriage  valid,  ajid 
then  difmilfed  them.  The  more  religious  lore  not  only 
attend  divine  fervice,  but  receive  the  holy  communion, 
either  juft  before  or  .after  their  being  joined.  What  fet- 
tivities  and  rejoicings  attend  thefe  nuptials  we  .are  not 
told.  The  hulband  and  wife,  after  confummation,  keej* 
fcparatc  tables  ;  or  if  they  agree  to  eat  together,  each 
brings  their  own  provilions  ready  drelltd,  or  lends  them, 
in  before  by  their  fer\aiUs  or  fiaves. 

The  married  women  arc  permitted  to  appear  abroad,, 
and  to  vifit  their  friends  and  relations  :  and  the  prin- 
celfes  of  the  royal  blood  have  itill  greater  privileges,  and 
arc  laid  to  think  no  gallantries,  however  injurious  to 
their  honour,  ought  to  be  denied  them  by  tlieir  hulbands; 
in  which  liberties  they  arc  fo  far  upheld  bv  their  own  »- 
lations,  tiiat  all  complaints  againit  them  will  not  only 
be  in  vain,  but  taken  very  ill. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  of  thofe  of  inferitir 
rank,  who  are  generally  obedient  and  faithful  to  their 
hufbands.  Thefe  arc  commonly  obliged,  efpeciallya- 
mong  the  meaner  fort,  to  peifonn  fome  of  the  moil  la- 
borious offices  of  the  family,  and  particularly  to  grinjJ 
all  the  corn  ufed  in  it,  which  the  very  flavc.i  of  the  other 
lex  will  rcfufe  to  do  :  for  as  they  have  only  hand-milLs 
they  are  forced  to  grii.d  corn  cither  for  bread  or  drink 
every  day. 
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They  forbid  marriage  between  perfons  in  the  fccond, 
third,  and  even  fourth  degree  of  confanTuiniry,  and 
therefore  efteein  it  unlawful  to  have  more  than  one  wife 
at  a  time  ;  yet  m-ny  amongft  them  are  faid  to  have  a  plu- 
rality of  wives  :  thefe  are  indeed  deprived  by  the  church 
of  the  benefit  of  the  holy  communion  ;  but  as  poly- 
gamy is  not  deemed  by  the  Itate  detrimeiual  to  focicty, 
they  are  fufrered  to  live  with  them  without  molcita- 
tion. 

They  admit,  as  hath  been  already  intimated,  of  di- 
vorces, not  only  on  a  breach  of  conjugal  fidelity,  but  for 
want  of  children,  difagreement,  bodily  intirmities,  and 
the  like;  in  all  which  cafes  the  women  have  the  fame 
privilege  of  abrogating  the  niarriage-contraiSl  as  the 
man.  In  fuch  cafes  the  diffatisfied  party  applies  to  the 
bifhop,  and  having  obtained  the  deiired  divorce,  which 
is  feldom  denied,  if  the  party  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to 
withdraw  the  fuit,  they  next  petition  for  a  licence  to 
contract  a  frefli  marriage,  and  obtain  it  with  the  fame 
eafe. 

Hence  thefe  divorces  are  very  frequent,  efpecially  a- 
mong  thofe  of  high  rank.  But,  with  refpedt  to  the  grand 
motive,  the  breach  of  fidelity  on  either  fide,  they  fre- 
quently compromife  the  affair;  for  as  both  the  hulband 
and  wife  have  their  fcparate  lands,  goods,  and  chattels, 
they  can  make  what  is  efteemed  a  fuitahlc  compenfation 
for  the  tranfgreflion.  But  where  fuch  a  compenfation 
cannot  be  agreed  on  between  the  injurer  and  the  injur- 
ed, the  women  are  ufually  the  moft  feverely  puniilied  : 
{tie  is  condemned  to  lofe  all  her  goods,  and  to  leave  her 
hufband's  houfe  in  a  mean  ragged  drefs,  and  never  to 
enter  it  more  ;  carrying  with  her  a  fewing-needle,  by 
which  £he  may  earn  her  livelihood  ;  and  fometimes  fhe 
is  fentenced  to  lofe  her  head  of  hair,  which  is  her  chief 
ornament,  and  to  be  clofe  fliaved,  except  afmgle  lock  on 
her  fore-top.  But  the  huiband,  ifhepleafes,  may  take 
her  again  ;  or  if  he  does  not,  they  may  both  marry.  If 
the  hulband  be  the  offender,  he  is  alfo  liable  to  be  pu- 
nifhed,  as  well  as  the  partner  in  his  guilt ;  but  a  fine  is 
generally  laid  upon  them  both,  and  appropriated  to  the 
life  of  the  wife.  Thus  likewile  the  man  who  has  de- 
bauched the  wife,  if  convicted,  is  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  forty  cows,  horfes,  fuits  ofcloaths,  &c.  and  if  unable, 
he  becomes  the  prifonerof  the  hufband,  till  the  debt  be 
paid.  If  the  injured  huiband  fuffers  him  to  go,  he  obliges 
him  to  fwear,  that  it  is  to  fetch  what  will  fatisfy  him  ; 
upon  which  the  guilt)  perfon  fends  him  a  piece  of  beef 
and  fome  liquor,  after  which  they  fometimes  eat  and 
drink  together;  and  then,  upon  his  aiking  pardon,  the 
hufband  firft  remits  one  part  of  the  fine,  and  then  ano- 
ther, till  at  laft  he  forgives  him  the  whole. 

With  refpecl  to  their  funerals,  after  wafhing  the  bodv, 
they  perfume  it  with  incenfe,  fprinkle  it  with  holy 
water,  and  wrapping  it  in  a  fheet,  place  it  on  a  bier. 
The  bearers  then  tjike  it,  and  hurry  it  away  with  iuch 
fwiftnefs,  that  thofe  who  attend  can  hardly  keep  pace 
with  them.  When  they  come  to  the  church,  or  the 
church-yard,  for  they  bury  in  either,  they  again  inccnie 
it,  and  throw  plenty  of  holy  water  upon  it.  After  the 
priert  has  read  the  fourteen  firft  verfes  of  the  Gofpel  of  St. 
John,  they  {hoot  the  corpfe  into  the  ground,  inilead  of 
letting  it  down  gently  ;  the  prieft  repeating  fome  pfalms, 
till  the  body  is  covered  with  earth. 

They  bewail  their  dead  many  days  ;  their  lamenta- 
tions begin  early  in  the  morning,  and  continue  till  the 
evening ;  the  parents,  relations,  and  friends  meet  at  the 
grave,  together  with  women-mourners  hired  to  accom- 
pany the  folemnity  with  their  out-cries,  all  clapping 
their  hands,  fmiting  their  breafts,  and  uttering,  in  a 
doleful  tone,  the  moll  affe£ting  exprefTions. 

If  the  deceafed  be  a  perfon  of  diftindtion,  his  horfe, 
fhield,  lance,  and  other  accoutrements  are  alfo  brought 
to  the  place,  offerings  are  made  to  the  church  and  the 
clergy,  and  provifions  given  liberally  to  the  poor.  This 
ceremony  continues,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
perfon,  from  three  to  forty  days,  and  is  repeated  afrefh 
on  the  anniverfary  ;  and,  during  the  mournful  folemnity, 
they  all  pray  to  God  to  be  merciful  to  the  foul  of  the 
deceafed. 


SECT.     VI. 


Oft/jc  Pc-iver,  Authoyky,  Dcfcent,andTiths  of  the  Emperor. 
OflnsCamp,  and  its  Removal.  The  Manner  imubub 
the  Princciwere formerly  confined,  and  ralfed  to  the  Throne. 
The  Marriage  of  the  Eii.piror  ;  and  the  Revenues  of  the 
Empire. 

THE  AbyfTmian  empire  appears  to  have  been  from 
its  firft  foundation  entirely  dcfpotic,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  annals,  there  never  was  a  period  of  time  fince 
its  firft  origin,  when  the  princes  of  this  country  did  not 
claim  an  abfolute  right  over  the  lives,  liberty,  and  for- 
tunes of  their  fubjeds,  as  well  as  an  uncontroulablc  au- 
thority in  all  eccleliallical  affairs ;  aiui  it  is  not  known 
that  there  ever  were  any  written  laws  to  reftrain  this 
exorbitant  power,  or  fecure  the  liberties  of  the  fubje£l, 
Thefe  princes  boail  their  beingdefcended  from  Mcntle- 
hech,  the  fon  of  Solomon,  king  of  Ifrael,  by  the  queen 
of  Sheba.  According  to  them,  this  princefs  reigned  twen- 
ty-five years  after  her  return  from  Judea,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  this  fon,  from  whom  defcenJed  a  feries  of 
princes  in  a  dire(St  line  down  to  the  year  nine  hundred 
and  fixty,  when  the  crov.'n  palled  into  another  family, 
but  was  afterwards  reflored  to  it  again.  Hence  the  em- 
peror Itill  retains  the  pompous  titles  of  the  Beloved  of 
God,  Son  of  the  Pillar  of  Sion,  TCinfman  to  the  race  of 
Judah,  Son  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  Emperor  of  the 
Great  and  High  Ethiopia,  its  kingdoms  and  provinces, 
&c.  They  alio  bear  in  their  arms  a  lion  holding  a  crofs, 
with  this  infcription  in  the  Ethiopic  ton  'ue,  "  The  lion 
"  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  victorious." 

7^he  refpect  paid  to  this  prince  amounts  almoft  to  ado- 
ration ;  thofe  who  are  admitted  to  his  prefcnce  fall  pro- 
ftrate  before  him,  and  kifs  the  earth  as  they  approach  his 
perfon  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  even  in  his  abience  they  never 
hear  his  name  mentioned  without  bowing  very  low,  and 
touching  the  ground  with  their  hand.     The  other  marks 
of  grandeur  chiefly  confifl  in  the  retinue  with  which  he  is 
attended  ;  for  he  is  not  only  accompanied  by  his  own 
houfhold  and  guards,  which  are  very  numerous,  but  by 
all  the  grandees  and  olHcers  of  the  empire,  who  ftrive  to 
outvie  each  other  in  the  greatnefs  and  fplendor  of  their 
retinue,  in  the  richnefs  of  their  drefs,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  pavilions.     We  have  already  obferved,  ihat 
they  chiefly  live   in  tents ;  the  emperor's  camp  ahvays 
takes  up  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  and  makes  a  very  fplen- 
did  appearance,  to  which  the  regular  difpofition  of  the 
ftreets,  and  great  variety  of  tents,  Itreamers,  and  other 
ornaments,  and  efpecially  the  many  lights  and  fires  at 
night  do  not  a  little  contribute  ;  fb  that  the  whole  appears 
like  a  vaft  open  and  regular  city,  in  whoie  center,  or  on 
fome  eminent  part  of  it,  ftands  the  imperial  pavilion, 
which  outvies  all  the  reft  in  height,  bulk,  and  grandeur. 
Next  to  it  are  thole  of  the  empreifes  and  royal  family, 
and  then  thofe  of  the  officers  of  the  court,  all  appearing 
with    a  proportionable  though  inferior  luftre :  to  thefe 
may  be  added  thofe  large  and  Itatcly  pavilions  which  ferve 
as  churches,  upon  which  they  bellow  no  fmall  expence, 
in  adorning  them  both  within  and  without.     In  Jhort, 
the  imperial  camp  is  of  \af1:  extent ;  and  yet  good  order 
is  commonly  obferved  in  it.     It  has  markets,   courts  of 
juftice,  and  places  where  young  perfons  of  rank  per-, 
form  a   variety  of  exercifes  on  horfeback.     But  all  the 
reft  only  refembles  a  great  number  of  long  extenfive  lanes, 
of  mean  ordinary  tafte,  or  low  miferable  huts  of  lath  and 
clay  covered  with  Itraw,  which  ferve  theemperor's  guards, 
foldiers,  and  a  prodigious  multitude  of  f'uttlersand  other 
attendants. 

When  the  emperor  removes  his  camp,  or,  as  it  may 
be  properly  filled,  his  metropolis,  which  is  chieHy  oc- 
cafioned  either  through  the  want  of  wood,  provifions,  or 
the  different  wars  in  which  he  is  engaged,  the  chief  care 
is  to  choofe  a  convenient  and  fpacious  Ipot  well  furnilhed 
with  water,  and  efpecially  with  wood,  of  which  they 
make  fuch  havock,  that  vaft  forefts  are  frequently  laid 
bare  in  a  fhort  time;  and  they  are  amazed,  and  think 
it  incredible,  that  fuch  great  cities  as  are  in  other  parts 
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of  the  world  fliould  be  able  to  fubfift  fo  long  a  time  in  j 
one  pl..ce  without  being  in  extreme  want  of  wood. 

The  emperor  in  his  march, -whether  in  time  of  peace 
or  war,  is  always  attended  by  his  chief  minilters ;  he 
appears  with  a  crown  on  his  head  made  of  pure  gold, 
with  filver  lilies,  intermixed  with  pearls,  and  fixed  on 
a  cap  of  blue  velvet,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  gold 
crofs. 

Some  time  before  the  emperor  begins  his  march,  of- 
ficers are  fent  before  to  the  governors  of  every  province 
and  place  through  which  he  is  to  pafs,  with  orders  to 
clear  and  repair  the  roads,  and  to  open  the  woods  thro' 
which  his  way  lies,  by  cutting  down  branches  of  trees, 
the  briars,  and  every  thingelfe  that  may  retard  the  march  ; 
and  to  provide  neceflaries  both  for  him  and  the  whole 
army,  which  travels  but  ilowly,  and  by  fhort  jdurnies, 
on  account  of  the  multitude  of  women,  children,  and 
cattle,  which  follow  the  crmp.  At  the  time  appointed 
all  the  governors  punctually  come  in  with  their  quotas 
of  corn,  cattle,  beer,  and  other  liquors;  all  which  are 
diftributed,  with  the  ntmoft  exadneis,  among  the  feveral 
ranks  and  orders  of  the  army.  In  thefc  marches  the 
titmerari,  an  otEcer  who  commands  the  van-guard,  fixes 
his  pike  on  the  fpot  he  choofcs  for  the  imperial  pavilion  ; 
after  which  every  one  of  the  reil:  knowing  his  own  rank, 
and  the  ground  he  is  to  take  up,  eanly  guelles  by  his  eye 
where  the  tents  are  to  be  pitched  ;  fo  that  the  whole  en- 
cumpment  is  foon  complttej  with  furprifing  readinefs, 
and  in  fo  exact  and  reg\ilar  a  manner,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  being  fo  frequently  removed,  every  one 
knows  the  ways  and  paths  fo  well,  that  he  can  go  to  the 
tent  of  any  one  with  the  fame  facility  as  he  can  to  his 
own,  or  as  wc  can  find  a  ftrcet,  lane,  or  houfe  in  any 
of  our  cities. 

The  camp  is  always  divided  into  feven  parifhes,  each 
of  which  has  its  miniller,  deacons,  and  inferior  officers, 
who  afliil  in  the  inftruclion  of  youth,  in  performing  di- 
vine fcrvice,  and  the  other  funiitions  of  the  minilter's 
office.  Whenever  an  cneinv  is  near,  the  army  is  ordered 
to  march  clofe  and  in  the  belt  order  ;  the  van-guard  and 
rear  drawing  up  clofe  to  the  main  body  ;  the  wings  fpread 
themfelves  out,  and  the  emperor  keeps  in  the  center  with 
his  guards,  great  officers,  and  ladies,  a  fufficicnt  interval 
being  left  for  inclofing  the  baggage.  At  other  times 
little  order  is  obfcrved  in  their  marches,  only  there  is 
always  a  number  of  warlike  inltruments  (bunding  before, 
and  a  particular  guard  marching  round  the  emperor.  He 
generally  mounts  and  lights  in  his  tent ;  but  if  he  has 
occafion  todifmountby  the  way,  the  guards  immediately 
make  a  ring  about  his  perfon,  fpreading  their  cloaths  to 
keep  him  unfeen  ;  and  if  he  dijmounts  in  order  to  take 
reft,  a  couch,  which  is  commonly  carried  for  that  pur- 
pole,  is  brought  him,  on  which  he  lies  on  cufliions  co- 
vered with  carpets  of  the  fined  filk. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  th.it  the  crown  of  Abyffinia 
is  hereditary,  and  mult  beprelcrvcd  in  the  fame  family  ; 
but  the  emperor,  if  he  pleafcs,  may  choofe  any  one  of 
his  children  whom  he  thinks  moft  worthy  to  fucceed  him. 
'ihis  probably  gave  birth  to  the  fevere  cultom,  formerly 
obfcrved  in  this  empire,  of  confining  all  the  princes  of  the 
blood  to  the  fortrcfs,  or  rock,  c.illed  Ambaguexen,  which 
fome  have  defcribcd  as  a  fevere  and  difagrceable  place  of 
confinement,  on  the  fummit  of  a  lofty  mountain  j  while 
others  reprefent  it  as  an  earthly  paradife,  in  which  thefe 
princes  enjoyed  every  bleffing  except  liberty,  and  were 
educated  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  birth. 

The  manner  in  which  any  of  thefe  young  princes  were 
brought  out  of  this  abode  to  afccnd  the  throne,  was  as 
follows  :  After  dueconiultation,  and  allriCt  enquiry  into 
the  character  of  the  prince,  or  after  the  emperor's  having 
declared  him  his  fuccellbr,  which  precluded  all  fuch  con- 
lultations,  the  viceroy  of  Tigra  went  at  the  head  of  fome 
for<:es,  and  encamped  at  thefoot  of  the  mountain,  whence, 
with  a  proper  retinue  of  grandees  and  oflicers,  he  afcend- 
cd  it,  and  entering  the  cell  of  the  prince  eledt  with  great 
formality,  fixed  the  imperial  ear-ring  to  his  ear,  as  a 
token  ol  his  election;  and  initantly  the  other  young  princes 
were  fent  for  to  pay  him  homage,  and  congratulate  him 
on  his  acceflion  to  the  throne.  The  new  emperor  was 
no  fooner  come  down  from  the  mountain,  than  the  go- 


vernors and  other  officers  met  him  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  all  alighting  together  faluted  him.  After 
which,  upon  his  giving  them  the  fignal,  they  mounted 
a2;ain,  and  taking  him  into  their  center  conducted  him  to 
the  debana,  or  imperial  pavilion,  with  the  found  of  trum- 
pets, kettle-drums,  and  other  mufica!  inilruments,  inter- 
mixed with  loud  acclamations  of  joy.  Here  he  alone 
alighted  within,  while  all  the  rett  did  the  fame  without 
the  pavilion.  He  was  foon  after  folemnly  anointed  by  a 
prelate,  and  the  rcil  of  the  clergy  accompanied  the  cere- 
mony with  pfalms  and  hymns  fuitable  to  the  occahon. 
Soon  after  he  was  invelted  with  the  imperial  robes,  and 
the  crown  fet  upon  his  head.  The  fword  of  Itate  was 
then  drawn  and  put  into  his  hand,  and  he  being  fcated 
on  the  throne  an  herald  proclaimed  him  emperor,  and 
was  fuddenly  anfwered  by  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
whole  affembly  and  army,  who  came  to  pay  him  their 
homao-e.  Upon  thefe  occafions  a  kind  of  ritual,  which 
perhaps  contained  the  duty  of  a  good  fovereign,  was  read 
and  explained  before  him,  either  by  the  metropolitan,  by 
whom  he  was  anointed,  or  by  fome  of  his  I'ubltitutes. 
From  thence  the  new  fovereign  went  and  affilted  at  di- 
vine fervice,  and  received  tne  holy  communion  ;  after 
which  he  returned,  accompanied  by  lus  court  and  army, 
to  the  ro^al  tent,  through  the  joyful  acclam.  tjons  ui  ci\i 
people,  with  the  i'ound  of  mulical  inltrumeiits  ;  and  the 
folcminitv  was  clofcd  with  fealting  and  oth.  i  tokens  of 

The  Abyffinian  monarchs,  like  their  antient  progeni- 
tor Solomon,  king  of  the  jews,  allow  themftlvts  a  plu- 
rality of  wives  ;  and  not  only  inutato  him  in  that,  but  in 
taking  thole  of  difterent  religions,  even  MaJiomctans  and 
Gentiles  ;  and  fome  have  carried  this  fo  far,  as  to  allow 
their  heathen  wives  to  have  their  own  temples  and  idols; 
fo  that  on  one  fide  might  be  feen  the  church  of  God,  and 
on  the  other  a  pagan  temple.  Others,  however,  have 
had  fo  much  regard  to  their  religion,  as  to  caufe  thofe 
Pagan  or  Mahometan  ladies  to  be  initruiSted  and  baptiied 
before  they  married  them.  The  generality  of  ihcfe  princes, 
however,  choofe  to  marry  the  daughters  of  noble  faii.ilics 
among  their  fubjedts  ;  while  others  pay  a  greater  regard  to 
the  natural  endowments  of  the  mind,  or  the  beauty  of  the 
perfon,    than  to  their  noble  extra£tion. 

The  monarch  has  no  fooner  pitched  upon  a  young 
lady  for  his  wife,  than  ihe  is  taken  from  her  parents,  and 
lodged  with  fome  of  his  relations,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
better  knowledge  of  her  good  qualities.  If  he  is  fatis- 
fied  with  her,  he  takes  her  with  him  to  church,  and 
having  both  received  the  holy  communion,  they  are  con- 
duced to  the  imperial  pavilion,  attended  by  the  whole 
court  in  their  richeit  attire,  and  there  theabuna,  or  chief 
prelate,  commonly  performs  the  matrimonial  ceremony  ; 
which  being  ended,  the  emperor,  as  at  other  times,  dines 
by  himfelf  in  his  own  apartment,  and  Cne  in  hers,  in 
company  with  a  number  of  other  ladies.  The  nobles  and 
clergymen  are  treated  at  other  tables  in  feparate  tents 
with  variety  of  meats  and  liquors ;  and  the  fealt  gene- 
rally contifiues  among  the  male  guefts  till  all  the  liquor 
is  dranji,  after  which  every  one  lays  himfelf  down  and 
Heeps  till  morning. 

It  was  formerly  the  cuflom  for  the  emperors  never  to 
appear  in  public,  and  they  were  feldom  known  to  trouble 
themfelves  with  the  aftairs  of  government,  the  care  of 
which  was  committed  to  two  miniilers,  called  bahludeily 
or  favourites  ;  but  this  cultom  has  been  long  abolilhed, 
and  they  fliew  themfelves  to  their  fubjeits  at  Icail  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  though  none  is  allowed  to  fee  them 
eat,  except  the  pages  who  feed  them  ;  (for  both  they  and 
all  the  great  have'thtir  meat  cut  into  bits,  and  coiueyed 
to  their  mouths  by  young  pages)  :  and  when  they  give 
audience  to  foreign  ambafiadors,  they  always  fit  out  of 
fight  behind  a  curtain. 

The  revenues  of  the  empire  feem  to  be  very  incon- 
fiderable,  and  chiefly  arife  from  the  four  following 
blanches  :  thefirit  is  the  tribute  paid  by  the  governors  of 
fuch  provinces  and  kingdoms  as  abound  with  gold,  which 
amounts  to  no  more  than  about  five  oi  iw  thoufanj 
ounces  per  annum,  one  year  with  another.  The  next 
branch  arifes  from  the  fale  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the 
empire,  and  the  yearly  tribute  they  pay  him.     The  third 
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branch  confifts  of  a  tenth  of  all  the  cattle  of  the  empire 
levied  every  third  year,  and  the  fourth  of  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth  paid  for  every  cotton  loom. 


SECT.     VII. 

Of  the  great  Officer s,  and  the  Forces  of  the  Empire  \  the 
Alonner  of  trying  Caufes;  and  the  Punijhments  infiiied 
on  Criminals. 


THE  emperor  has  a  chief  officer,  who  is  called  Rafli, 
or  principal,  and  is  generalirnmo  of  all  the  forces  ; 
be  has  under  him  two  great  officers,  one  of  whom  is  a 
kind  of  high-iteward,  and  is  called  lord  of  the  fervants, 
whole  power  extends  not  only  over  the  civil  judges  of 
the  empire,  but  over  all  tlie  viceroys,  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, and  the  generals  of  the  army.  The  other,  who 
is  only  a  kind  of  under  lieward  to  the  king's  houlhold, 
is  ftiled  lord  of  the  lefTer  fervants. 

Thefe  have  in  a  <:ood  meafure  the  manasrement  of  the 
empire  and  the  regulation  of  the  army,  which  is  indeed 
far  from  being  anlwerable  to  the  extent  of  the  country, 
as  they  feldom  exceed  forty  thoufand  men,  of  whom  be- 
tween four  and  five  thoufand  are  horfe,  and  the  reil 
foot.  About  fifteen  hundred  of  the  former  are  well 
fized  and  properly  mounted  ;  but  the  reft  are  inditFerently 
armed  and  accoutred,  having  no  other  arms  but  fpears 
and  a  buckler.  The  fpears  are  of  two  forts,  the  one  like 
our  half  pikes,  and  the  other  refembles  a  halbert  or  par- 
tifan.  The  ilaves  of  the  former  are  flender,  and  the 
iron  narrow  like  our  pike,  but  the  iron  ofthe  other  is 
broad  and  thin  ;  the  hrft  is  to  be  darted  at  the  enemy, 
and  the  laft  to  be  ufed  in  clofe  fight  with  one  hand, 
while  the  other  holds  the  buckler,  which  is  ufually  very 
thick  and  ftrong,  and  made  of  a  buiTaloe's  hide. 

Each  coinmi  n  foldier  carries  two  fpears,  and  thofe  of 
a  higher  rank  have  likewife  fwords,  which  they  i'eldom 
ufe  in  battle,  but  rather  wear  them  as  a  mark  of  diltinc- 
tion,  and  chiefly  in  time  of  peace,  commonly  holding 
them  in  their  hands  when  in  converfation  ;  but  if  they 
walk,  their  fervants  carrs'  them  under  the  arm.  As 
thefe  are  chiefly  v/orn  by  way  of  ornament,  they  have 
the  hilt  of  gold,  or  filver  gilt,  and  the  fcabbard  of  velvet 
or  rich  damalk,  which  is  commonly  red. 

They  likewife  wear  a  kind  of  dagger  under  their  gir- 
dle, and  fome  alfo  carry  a  club  of  fome  hard  heavy 
wood,  with  a  dagger  in  it.  This  weapon  they  common- 
Iv  ufe  when  they  come  to  a  clofe  engagement  with  the 
enemy,  and  fometimes  dart  it  at  them. 

The  horfe  are  armed  much  like  the  foot,  and  are  all 
faid  to  be  very  good  horfemen  ;  they  mount  and  fit  their 
horfes  extremely  well ;  but  in  other  refpecls  both  they 
and  the  foot  are  very  ill  dlLiplined. 

The  Abyffinian  foldiers  are  but  little  acquainted  with 
fire-ams,  and  as  poorly  furnifhed  with  powder  and  ball. 
The  Abyffinians  have  not  above  fifteen  hundred  muf- 
quets,  and  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  hun- 
dred mulqueteers  in  any  action,  who  are  generally  fo 
ill  trained  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  that  they  never  fire  above 
once  for  want  of  powder  and  ball.  Thefe  they  feldom 
have  at  their  exercifes,  except  a  few  of  the  higher  rank, 
who  ufe  a  reft  with  their  mulquets. 

Their  army  isgenerally  drawn  up  with  little  regularity, 
fo  that  the  firft  fhock  frequently  begins  and  ends  the  bat- 
tle, one  fide  turning  their  back,  and  the  other  purfuing  ; 
for  it  is  fo  common  to  run  from  the  enemy,  that  it  is  not 
confidered  as  any  difgrace,  and  they  never  endeavour  to 
rally  their  troops,  or  indeed  know  how  to  go  about  it. 
This  behaviour  is  entirely  owing  to  their  want  of  difci- 
pline,  for  they  are  commonly  hardy  and  inured  to  hunger, 
thirft,  and  fatigue,  to  which  they  are  trained  up  from 
their  youth  ;  and  as  they  continue  in  the  field  thegreateft 
part  of  the  year,  they  are  equally  capable  of  bearing  the 
moft  exceflive  heat,  the  fharpeft  cold,  and  the  moft  vio- 
lent rains,  with  very  little  for  their  fuftenance  ;  and  even 
this  they  procure  by  their  labour  from  the  lands  the 
emperor  allows  to  thofe  in  his  fervice.  Another  difad- 
vantage  is,  their  taking  their  wives  and  children  with 
them  ;  and  thefe  are  generally  fo  numerous,  that  a  camp 
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of  thirty  thoufand  men  always  confifts  of  above  a  hundred 
thoufand  perfons,  all  of  wlium  are  obliged  to  live  on  the 
produce  ofthe  lands  alfigned  for  their  maintenance. 

The  army  is  attended  by  drums,  and  kettle-drums, 
larger  and  louder  than  ours,  befidcs  trumpets,  hautboys, 
flutes,  and  other  inltruments  ;  and  alfo  by  a  vaft  number 
of  prielts,  who  not  only  perform  the  divine  fervice  in 
pavilions,  but  efcort  and  attend  the  facred  utenfils  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  with  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental  mulic. 

With  refped  to  the  civil   government,  the  viceroys 
and  governors  of  provinces,  as  well  as  the  military  com- 
manders and  civil  magiftrates,  hold  their  feveral  courts  of 
judicature,  in  which  all  caufes,  whether  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, are  decided  ;  only  thofe  of  the  martial  kind  have 
martial  officers,  who  prefide  in  them,  and  the  others  are 
tried   by  the  civil  judges,  who  alone  are  allowed  to  lit, 
while  the  plaintiff,  defendant,  and  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany ftund.     Thefe,  upon  proper  occafions,  will  even 
fit  upon  the  ground   in  the  highway  or  open  field,  and 
try  a  caufe   brought  before  them,  when  every  one  who 
pleafes  may  be  prefent.     They  make  ufe  of  no  writing, 
nor  keep  any  records,  nor  do  they  allow  of  attornies  and 
counfel  to  plead  on  the  merits  of  the  caufe  ;  but  both  the 
plaintiff'  and  defendant  plead  their  own  caufe,  the  former 
I'peaking  firft,  and  the  latter  after  him  :  each  may  an- 
fwer  and  reply  three  or  four  times  by  turns,  after  which 
thejudge  commanding  fiience,  afks  theopinionof  the  by- 
ftanders,  and  then  pronounces  fentence  upon  the  fpot. 
In  criminal  cafes,  if  the  accufer  be  caft,  he  is  either  kept 
prifoner  by  the  judgs  till  he  has  made  fatisfadtion  to  the 
accufer,  or  if  the  crime  be  capital,  as  in  the  cale  of  mur- 
der, he  is  delivered  up  to  the  plaintiff"  to  be  punifhed 
with  death  at  his  difcretion,  and  that  of  the  relations  of 
the  deceafed,  who  either  fell  the  murderer,  or  put  him 
to  death  in  what  manner  they  pleafe.     But  when  a  mur- 
der cannot  be  fufficiently  proved  againft  any  man,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  it  was  committed  arc 
feverely  fined,  or  fuffer  fome  bodily  punifhment. 

The  Abyffinians  have  three  kinds  of  capital  punifli- 
ments  ;  the  firft  burying  the  criminal  quite  up  to  his 
mouth,  then  covering  his  head  with  thorns  and  briars, 
they  lay  a  heavy  ftone  upon  them.  The  fecond  is  beat- 
ing them  to  death  with  thick  clubs  about  two  feet  long  ; 
but  the  moft  ufual  method  is  running;  them  through  with, 
their  lances,  in  which  cafe  the  neareft  relation  of  the 
deceafed  makes  the  firft  thruft,  and  the  reft  follow  in  due 
order;  even  thole  who  come  after  the  criminal  has  ex- 
pired, generally  dip  their  weapons  in  his  blood,  to  ftvev/ 
tnat  they  are  alfo  concerned  to  revenge  the  murder  of  a 
relation.  But  what  isffill  more  barbarous,  is  the  feaft- 
ing  and  loud  rejoicing  made  by  thofe  relations  from  the 
time  the  criminal  is  delivered  into  their  hands  till  his  exe- 
cution, and  more  particularly  on  the  night  preceding  it, 
to  all  which  the  prifoner  himfelf  is  a  witnefs.  This 
frequently  exafpeiates  his  friends  fo  far,  that  it  com- 
monly ends  in  the  death  of  fome  of  his  moft  zealous 
profecutors. 


SECT.    VIII. 

Ofthe  Religion  cfthe  Jbyjfmians,  both  before  and  frnce  their 
Converfion  to  Chrijlianity. 

IT  has  already  been  intimated,  that  the  Abyflinians 
boaft  their  having  received  both  their  kings  and  the 
Jewiih  religion  from  Solomon.  Oi  this  they  have  an 
antient  record,  which  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  fingular  event :  "  That  a  great  and  potent  queen, 
"  named  Azeb,  or  Rlaqueda,  reigning  in  Ethiopia,  be- 
"  intf  informed  by  a  merchant,  named  Tamerin,  of  the 
"  great  power  and  wifdom  of  Solomon,  travelled  to  Je- 
"  rufalem,  attended  by  a  retinue  ofthe  greatell  princes 
"  and  nobles  of  Ethiopia,  and  with  immenfe  treafure. 
"  There  Solomon  inilrucled  her  in  the  knowledge  of 
"  the  true  God  ;  and  upon  her  return  home,  at  the  end 
"  of  nine  months,  fhe  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  who  was 
"  called  Menilthcch,  and  alfo  David.  This  fon  after- 
wards going  to  Jerufalem  to  fee  his  father  Solomon, 
was  magnificently  entertained  bv  him,  and  anointed 
4  O  '  "  kin^ 
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"  king  of  Ethiopia  by  Zadoc  and  Joafli,  the  high-prieft  -, 
«'  and  when  he  wa^  thoroughly  iiiflrudli^j  in  tae  law  of 
"  God,  which  he  was  tocaufe  to  be  oblbrved  in  his  do- 
"  minions,  Solomon  a;J:gned  leveral  of  the  firrt-born 
"  of  Ifrael  to  attend  and  fei-\ehim  in  Ethiopia,  and  tur- 
"  niflicd  him  with  officers  and  fervants  belonging  to  the 
"  houie  of  Judah,  with  a  high-prieft,  lev  ices,  and  doc- 
♦«  tors  in  the  hwof  Mofes." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  account  very  improbable; 
but  the  fame  record  adds  many  circumfianccs  that  are 
evidently  falfe  ;  as,  that  the  firlt-born  of  Ifrael,  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  Azariali,  the  fon  of  Zadoc,  went  to  Jerufa- 
lem  and  fetched  the  ark  out  of  the  temple  ;  and,  being 
affifted  by  a  train  of  miracles,  efcaped  the  purfuit  of  So- 
lomon, and  arrived  with  it  in  Ethiopia.  However,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  prince  of  Abyflinia  might  caufe 
another  ark  to  be  made  like  that  formed  by  Mofes,  and 
that  this  itory  might  be  afterwards  invented,  in  order  to 
procure  it  a  more  general  veneration. 

This  ark  is  faid  to  be  ftill  kept,  and  lb  clofely  conceal- 
ed, that  even  their  monarchs  are  not  admitted  to  the  fight 
of  it.  Since  the  Abyfiinian  emperors  have  affumed  the 
cultom  of  living  in  tents,  this  precious  relic  is  no  longer 
confined  to  a  temple,  but  always  accompanies  the  royal 
camp,  and  is  carried  about  with  the  greatclf  form  and 
ceremony,  attended  by  four  prelates  in  their  pontifical 
habits,  and  about  forty  or  fifty  other  pnclbs,  who  chant 
before  and  after  it,  while  one  marching  backwards 
before  with  a  cenfer  in  his  hands,  incenfes  it  all  the  way, 
till  it  be  depofited  in  the  grand  pavilion,  which  is  the 
church   of  the  imperial  court. 

The  AbyfTinians  maintain,  that  they  were  converted 
to  Chriftianity  by  the  eunuch  or  prime  minilfer  of  ihcir 
queen  Candac^,  or,  as  they  call  her,  H  .ndake,  who, 
after  his  converfion  by  Philip,  they  lay  returned  into 
Ethiopia,  and  gave  his  queen  a  full  account  of  all  that 
had  paired ;  upon  which  that  princefs  alio  believed  in  the 
GofpeL 

However,  in  the  year  335,  Athanafius,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  ordained  Erumentius  bifhop  of  Axuma,  and 
fent  him  to  preach  the  Gofpel  in  Ethiopia.  This  he  per- 
formed with  great  fuccefs;  the  difciplinc  of  the  ciiurch 
was  then  I'cttled  conformablvto  that  of  Alexandria;  priells 
and  deacons  were  everywhere  ordaineJ;  liturgies,  ar- 
ticles, and  canons  were  fettled  and  conhrmcd  ;  and  the 
AbyfTmian  church  was  brought  to  acknowledge  herfelf 
wholly  fubjeit  to  and  dependant  upon  that  of  Alexandria. 

The  AbyfTinians,  however,  retain  many  ofthe  Jewilh 
ceremonies  befides  that  of  attending  the  ark.  They  cir- 
cumcife  not  only  the  male  but  the  female  infants,  which 
Jaff  is  done  by  cutting  off  a  linall  piece  of  fkin  from  the 
clitoris.  They  abftain  from  blood,  things  Itrangled,  the 
flefh  of  fwine,  and  the  other  animals  prohibited  by  the 
Mofaic  law.  They  ufe  purifications  and  wafhings  after 
certain  defilements.  '^I'hey  oblige  a  man,  if  his  brother 
die  without  male  ifTue,  to  marry  his  widow  and  raife  up 
feed  to  his  name  ;  and  they  keep  the  feventh  day  fabbath. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  believe  the  dodtrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  that  Chrift  Ihall  come  again  in  glory  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  when  thejuff  fhall  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  unrepenting  finiiers  be  fent 
into  hell. 

The  AbyfTniian  clergy  are  allowed  to  marry.  The 
people  never  enter  their  churches  without  pulling  off 
their  fhoes  or  fandals.  The  divine  fervice  confifts  of  a 
fet  of  prayers,  pfalms,  and  hymns  fuitable  to  the  feafons, 
and  for  the  mofl  part  performed  with  great  decency  and 
devotion,  without  any  of  that  pomp  and  ceremony  ufed 
in  the  church  of  Rome.  They  have  no  bells,  but  call  the 
people  to  church  by  the  found  of  wooden  hammers, 
which  they  flrike  upon  a  hollow  board  ;  at  the  hearing 
of  which  both  the  clergy  and  laity  repair  thither  with  a 
decent  gravity,  faying  lome  prayers  all  the  way  they  go; 
and  when  there,  neither  ftare  about,  whifper,  cough,  or 
fpit.  The  priefls  and  laity  are  fcparated  from  each  other  ; 
the  former  are  in  a  kind  of  choir,  with  a  curtain  drawn 
before  them,  which  hinders  the  people,  who  are  in  the 
bodyof  the  church,  from  feeing,  though  not  from  hear- 
ing the  divine  fervice.  They  have  neither  pews,  benches, 
nor  hafTocks,  but  continue  ftanding  all  the  time.  In 
none  of  thefe  edihces,  whether  I'umptiious  or  mean,  are 


any  ftatues  or  carved  images  of  any  kind,  except  pifturci ; 
they  will  not  fufTer  any  crucifixes,  whether  carved  or  calt 
in  metal,  to  be  ieen  in  them,  or  to  be  worn  about  their 
necks. 

They  baptize  by  a  three-fold  immerfion,  if  the  infant 
be  capable  of  bearing  it,  without  dansjcr  of  its  life;  if 
not,  the  three-fold  afperiion  of  water  is  deemed  fuflicient. 
The  firfl  immerfion  is  only  of  one-third  of  the  body,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  ;  the  fecond  of  two-thirds,  or  up 
to  the  breafl,  in  the  name  of  the  Son;  and  the  lafl:  of 
the  whole  body,  by  plunging  in  the  head,  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Ghofl.  They  then  anoint  the  whole  body, 
efpeciallv  thejoints,  with  the  holy  chryfm,  and  afterwards 
adminiifer  the  holy  communion  to  the  child  in  both  kinds, 
by  dipping  a  bit  of  the  confecrated  bread  into  what 
they  call   the  wine,  and  applying  it  to  the   child's  lips. 

Every  church  has  a  ("mall  room  behind  the  eail  end,  in 
which  are  the  materials  formaking  the  communion-bread, 
which  is  a  leavened  cake,  that  they  confccrate  every 
timcthey  adminiiter  theLord's  lupper,  dividing  the  whole 
among  the  communicants,  and 'having  it  frefh  made 
every  time.  Inftead  of  wine,  from  which  they  wiiolly 
ablfain,  they  keep  in  this  little  room  a  fmall  quantity 
of  dried  railins,  which  they  fqueeze  and  macerate  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  vvat.  r,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  communicants,  for  they  adminiltcr  the  cup  alfo 
to  the  laity,  and  receive  botn  the  elements  as  fymbols 
and  channels  conveying  to  tiicm  tne  benefits  of  Chriil's 
death.  They  do  not  admit  laymen  and  women  to  come 
up  to  the  altar  to  receive,  but  adminiifer  it  to  them  at 
the  door  of  the  choir  ;  nor  do  tney  oblige  them  to  re- 
ceive it  Imeeling,  but  flandmg. 

Their  clergy  are  little  vet  fed  in  the  facred  writings, 
having  neither  expofitors,  commentators,  concordances, 
nor  any  of  thofe  helps  wiiich  are  in  ufe  amongft  us,  ex- 
cept a  few  homilies  upon  fame  feledt  parts  of  the  Gof- 
pel, or  upon  a  few  theological  points  ;  but  as  they  never 
preach  or  expound  them  to  the  lait)',  it  is  not  furprifing 
that  they  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  in  many  particu- 
lars grol'sly  fuperltitious.  Like  the  Romans,  they  offer  up 
their  devotions  and  prayers  to  the  faints,  and  have  pro- 
per offices,  fafts,  and  feltivals  to  their  honour.  Though 
they  do  not  believe  a  purgatory  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  nor  have  any  particular 
office  for  the  dead,  yet  they  make  mention  of  them  in 
their  common  fervice,  and  pr.ay  to  God  to  abfolve  them 
from  their  fins,  and  to  make  them  fit  for  the  joys  of 
heaven.  They  likewife  keep  a  kind  of  anniverlary  of 
their  departure,  on  which  they  give  alms,  according  to 
their  ability,  to  the  priefls,  monks,  and  poor,  to  pray 
for  their  fouls. 

They  receive  the  fame  canonical  books,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament,  that  we  do ;  the  former  are 
tranflated  into  Ethiopic  from  the  Greek  verfion,  called 
theSeptuagint ;  and  the  latter  alfo  from  the  Greek  text: 
they  have  likewife  the  Apollolical  Conltitutiens,  which, 
in  many  refpccts,  differs  from  the  work  we  have  under 
that  name.  This  they  believe  to  be  of  divine  authority, 
and  to  have  been  written  by  St.  Clement,  whofc  name 
it  bears.  They  have  alfo  the  Niccne  creed,  but  not 
that  called  the  Apoltles. 

Jn  (hort,  like  the  oriental  churches,  they  obferve  four 
Lents,  viz.  the  Groat  Lent,  which  lafts  fifty  days  ;  that 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  lafts  forty  days,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  nearnefs  of  their  Eafler;  that 
of  the  Afiiimption  of  our  Lady,  which  continues  fifteen 
days;  and  that  of  Advent,  wfiich  lafts  three  weeks.  In 
all  thele  Lents  they  abftain  from  eggs,  butter,  cheefc, 
and  neither  eat  or  drink  till  after  fun-let,  which  is  never 
later  than  between  fix  and  feven  in  the  evening  ;  and 
after  that  time  they  may  eat  and  drink  till  midnight, 
inftead  of  butter  they  ufe  oil,  which  they  extraifl  from 
a  fmall  grain,  and  is  far  from  having  an  unpleafant 
tafte. 

They  faft  with  the  fame  ftriiftnefs  on  all  the  Wed- 
nefdays  and  Fridays  throughout  the  year,  and  on  thofe 
days  always  go  to  prayers  before  they  begin  their  meals. 
The  very  pcalants  leave  their  work  to  have  time  to  per- 
form thatdutj',  before  they  break  their  faft. 

Neither  the  old  nor  young,  nor  even  the  fick,  are  ex- 
cufcd  from  falting,  thou|^h  in  fome  cafes  they  make  Ibme 
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abatement  in  the  rigour  of  it.  The  monks  arc  more 
ftridt  thar.  the  rclt,  tor  feme  of  them  eat  but  one  in  two 
days  of  their  meagre  fare,  and  others,  authors  fay,  pafs 
the  Holy  Week  in  devotion,  without  either  eatin-j-  or 
drinking  till  the  fabbath  ;  and  perform  many  other  ails 
of  mortification  equally  incredible. 


SECT.    IX. 

Of  the  ant'tent  Churches  of  Abyjfwia  ;  their  Alonajleries,  the 
different  Orders  of  Monks,  and  their  Manner  of  Life. 

AS  the  Abyffinians  did  not  always  live  in  tents,  and 
IHll  fpend  Ibme  part  of  the  year,  which  is  doubt- 
lefs  the  rainy  feafon,  in  houfes,  they  ha\e  fevcral  tov/ns 
which  are  in  a  ruinous  fituation,  and  feveral  antient 
churches  Itill  Handing  :  fome  of  thefe,  particularly  thofe 
belonging  to  their  moft  celebrated  nionafteries,  appear  to 
have  been  formerly  large  and  fumptuous  ftructurcs,  moft- 
ly  built  after  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  ;  but 
fome  of  them  are  round,  and  have  a  fquare  chapel  in  the 
centre  built  of  (lone,  with  four  gates  facing  the  four  car- 
dinal points.  The  portals  and  windows  are  generally  of 
cedar,  and  the  roof  rifes  in  the  form  of  a  cupola;  but 
within  appears  dark  and  gloomy,  on  account  of  the  dome 
having  no  opening  to  admit  the  light.  The  body  of  the 
church,  between  this  fquare  flrudture  and  the  round 
walls,  were  wainfcotted  with  cedar,  and  the  roof  fup- 
ported  with  cedar  pillars.  Moft  of  them  are,  however, 
gone  to  decay,  and  of  ibme  of  them  little  more  is  left  than 
the  ruins.  From  thefe  ftrudliires  it  is  probable,  that 
the  arts  once  flourifhed  in  Abyffmia. 

But  thofe  churches  that  are  moft  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious  reader,  are  nine  of  them  cut  out 
of  the  folid  rock,  all  begun  aAd  completed  by  the 
command  of  Lalibela,  one  of  their  monarchs.  Their 
names  are  St.  Saviour,  St.  Mary,  the  Holy  Crofs,  Gol- 
gotha, Bethlehem,  St.  George,  the  Martyrs,  Marco- 
reos,  and  Lalibela,  which  was  thus  named  from  its 
■founder,  and  is  by  far  the  nobleft  ftrufture  of  them  all. 
This  prince,  being  lenfible  of  the  fcarcity  of  architsfts 
and  workmen  in  his  own  empire  for  carrying  on  fuch  vaft 
defigns,  fent  for  a  number  of  them  out  of  Egypt,  and 
thefe,  by  his  munificence,  we  are  told,  compleated  all 
thefe  churches  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  years,  which 
is  the  lefs  incredible,  as  it  is  faid,  the  rock  out  of  which 
they  were  fo  curioufly  cut,  was  of  fo  foft  a  nature  as  to 
be  eafily  wrought  by  the  tools  of  the  workmen ;  though 
they  afterwards  hardened  and  acquired  great  folidity  by 
being  expoled  to  the  fun  and  weather. 

The  nionafteries  of  AbyiTmia  have  not  the  leaft  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  of  the  Roman,  Greek,  Armenian, 
and  other  Chriftian  churches,  either  with  regard  to  their 
firuflure,  form,  church-fervice,  government,  difcipline, 
and  way  of  life.  Inftead  of  being  inclofed  with  ftrong 
high  walls,  they  only  refemble  fo  many  large  villages 
in  which  each  monk  has  a  hut  at  a  diftancc  from  the  reft, 
and  all  of  them  fcattered  round  the  church.  Inftead  of 
being  confined  within  the  walls,  and  not  being  allowed 
to  ftir  out  without  leave  from  their  fuperior,  thefe, 
except  at  the  times  of  devotion,  may  range  where  they 
pleafe.  Inflead  of  leading  an  idle  life,  and  living  upon 
the  charity  of  the  laity,  thefe  fpend  moft  of  their  leifure 
in  cultivating  the  fpot  of  land  afligned  to  each  indivi- 
dual. Inftead  of  eating  in  common,  and  having  their 
tables  ferved  with  variety  of  fiefh,  fowls,  fifh,  and 
other  dainties,  with  plenty  of  wine  to  help  their  di- 
geftion  ;  thefe  eat  within  their  homely  cells  their  fmall 
pittance,  which  is  commonly  the  produce  of  their  own 
grounds,  and  of  their  own  cultivation  ;  a  few  herbs, 
pulfe  or  roots,  with  only  a  little  fait;  and  on  holidays 
a  little  buttery  and  nothing  to  dilute  their  frugal  meals, 
but  plain  water.  Inftead  of  excluding  women  from 
their  communities,  fome  orders  among  them  marry, 
and  bring  up  their  families  in  the  fame  way  of  life; 
but  they  do  not  admit  their  wives  and  daughters  into 
their  churches,  but  have  particular  chapels  for  their 
ufe,  to  which  they  repair  at  all  the  canonical  times  of 
the  day  and  night,  with  the  fame  exaclnefs  as  the  men, 
and  ufe  much  the  fame  divine  fervice,  except  the  addi-  I 
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tional  mufic  of  drums   and  tabors,  which  are  peculiar 

to  the  latter. 

There  are  however  other  orders  of  them,  who  ab- 
ftain  from  all  commerce  with  the  other  fex,  and  never 
admit  them  to  live  within  the  limits  of  their  monafteries. 

There  are  likewil'e  a  third  fort,  who  prefer  the  ere- 
mitical life  as  moft  adapted  to  contemplation,  and  choofe 
to  abide  in  caves,  or  on  the  top  of  high  rocks  and 
other  loiiefome  and  unfrequented  retreats  ;  and  theie  are 
generally  more  highly  reverenced  than  the  reft. 

In  the  huts  of  all  thefe  monafteries  nothing  is  to  be 
feen  but  meannefs  ;  their  very  churches  and  chapels  are 
moft  of  them  thatched  and  void  of  all  ornaments  ex- 
cept a  few  ordinary  paintings  ;  yet  on  the  infide  they  ard 
well  lined  with  timber,  and  have  fome  accommodations 
for  the  old  and  weak  to  lean  their  elbows  upon,  becaufc 
they  chant  all  their  fervice  iknJing.  They  have  nei- 
ther refectories  nor  halls,  and  their  huts  or  ceils  are  of 
clay,  fmall,  low,  and  thatched,  and  fo  meanly  furnifhed, 
that  e\cry  thing  within  is  anfwcrable  to  their  mortified 
life ;  thus  their  only  bed  is  a  poor  mat  fpread  on  the 
floor. 

Two  different  orders  of  them  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  their  founders,  or  rather  reformers  :  thefe  are 
thofe  of  Tekla  Haymanout,  a  native  of  Ethiopia,  and 
of  Abba  Euftatius,  an  Egyptian.  Thofe  of  the  former 
order  have  a  kind  of  general  amongft  them,  chofen  by 
the  heads  of  the  monaitery ;  and  the  other  has  a  fupe- 
rior filled  Abba,  or  Father,  over  each  monaftery,  elected 
by  the  majority  of  votes  of  the  monks  belonging  to  it. 
The  habit  of  both  is  nearly  the  fame,  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  differ  in  each  particular;  for,  except  their  afhae- 
ma,  which  is  only  worn  by  the  Abbas  or  Priors,  and 
is  no  more  than  a  braid  of  three  thongs  of  red  leather 
which  they  put  about  their  necks,  and  falten  with  an 
iron  or  copper  hook,  every  one  cloaths  himfelf  as  he 
thinks  fit ;  but  all  are  meanly  drefltjd,  and  the  cloth  or 
fkin  which  covers  their  body  is  girt  about  them  with  a 
leather  firap.  Some  go  bare-headed  like  the  laity  j 
others  wear  a  kind  of  hat,  others  fome  fort  of  cap,  and 
fome  cover  their  heads  with  a  piece  of  cloth.  Thofe 
who  afFeft  a  more  afcetic  life  fometimes  retire  into  the 
defarts,  and  afterwards  return  again  and  diftinguifh  them- 
fclves  as  they  pleafe,  fome  by  having  a  yellowifh  fkin 
about  their  neck,  others  by  a  piece  of  cloth  of  the  fame 
fhape  and  colour,  and  a  third  fort  by  a  kind  of  black 
mantle.  Thofe  of  the  monks  who  obferve  celibacy  are 
generally  more  efteemed  than  thofe  who  marry,  and  are 
often,  efpecially  their  abbots,  employed  by  the  emperors 
in  public  affairs,  negotiations,  &c. 


SECT.    X. 

Of  the  feveral  Kingdoms  or  Provinces  of  Abyffmia.,  viiih  a 

particular  Account  of   the   Gallas,  a  barbarous  Nation 
who  have  conquered  the  greatefi  Part  of  that  Empire. 

HAVING  given  an  account  of  Abyffinia  in  general, 
and  of  every  thing  worthy  of  notice,  in  relation 
to  the  manners,  cuffoms,  and  religion  of  its  Chriftian 
inhabitants,  we  fhall  juft  take  notice  of  the  kingdoms 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  and  of  the  neighbouring  ftates, 
and  fhall  begin  with  Tigra,  as  being  the  moft  eafterly, 
the  neareft  to  the  Turkifh  dominions  and  conquefts, 
and  of  the  largeft  extent. 

Tigra  or  Tigre  is  bounded  by  Nubia  on  the  north  ; 
by  the  Red-Sea  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  kingdoms  of  Angot 
and  Dancali  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  kingdoms  or 
provinces  of  Dambea  and  Bagamender  on  the  weft. 
Its  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  computed  to  be  about 
three  hundred  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  a  hundred 
and  fixty.  It  is  under  the  government  of  a  viceroy,  and 
is  divided  into  thirty-four  diftricffs. 

The  principal  place  of  this  kingdom  or  province  was 
the  city  of  Axuma,  formerly  its  capital,  and  that  of 
the  whole  empire  ;  it  was  fituated  in  fourteen  degrees, 
forty-five  minutes  north  latitude,  and  in  thirty-five  de- 
grees forty-five  minutes  eaft  longitude,  on  a  fpa- 
cious  and  delightful  plain,  watered  by  feveral  rivulets, 
and  was  cjice  adorned  with  ftately  palaces,  churches, 
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obeliiks,  anJ  arches.  There  are  particularly  the  re- 
mains of  a  hirge  and  magiiiticcnt  ihuiture,  lome  of  the 
Hones  of  which  are  of  a  prodigious  length  and  thicknefs; 
but  it  has  now  fcarcely  two  hundreii  houfes  Iclt,  and 
thofe  very  mean.  There  are  but  few  other  tfowns  either 
in  this  province,  or  the  whole  empire. 

Contiguous  to  Tigra  is  the  kingdom  of  Angot,  which 
was  formerly  rich  and  fertile)  but  is  now  alinolt  ruined 
by  the  G;diai-,  who  have  fubdued  the  greatcft  part  of  it, 
and  the  fmall  remains  they  have  left  are  fcarce  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  kingdom  or  province  of  Bagcmeder,  or  Bagame- 
<lri,  lies  welt  of  Tigra,  and  extends  from  it  to  the  Nile. 
It  is  about  a  hundied  and  eighty  miles  in  length,  and 
fixty  in  breadth;  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  mountainous, 
roclcy,  and  inhabited  by  wild  nations.  It  has  fome 
towns,  particularly  one  of  its  own  name,  which  is  the 
metropolis,  but  is  aninconfiderable  place,  and  the  others 
are  flill  more  unworthy  of  notice.  This  province  is 
however  divided  into  thirteen  governments,  molt  of 
which  are  fertile,  and  well  watered  by  fmall  rivers. 

The  pro\ince  of  Amara  or  Amhara  lies  to  the  fouth 
of  the  1  all:  mentioned  province,  and  on  the  welt  is  di- 
vided by  the  Nile,  which  feparates  it  from  the  province 
of  Gojam.  It  is  computed  to  extend  about  forty  leagues 
from  call  to  welt,  and  has  thirty-fix  dillridls.  This  is 
confidcred  as  the  moil  noble  province  in  the  empire, 
from  its  being  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  Abylimian  mo- 
narchs,  and  confequtntly  of  the  chief  nobility.  It  has 
a  peculiai'  dialect  different  from  all  the  rell,  which  is 
become  that  of  the  court,  and  of  the  polite  througiiout 
the  empire.  Here  Hand  the  rocks  of  Ambaguexen, 
where  the  prini.cs  of  the  blood  were  formerly  confined 
and  educated  ;  and  this  province  is  conhdcied  as  the 
centre  of  the  empire. 

Farther  to  the  weft,  and  on  theother  fideof  the  Nile,  is 
the  province  of  Gojam,  which  is  almoit  encompalied  on 
every  fide  by  that  river,  except  to  the  north-ealt,  where 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Dambeaii  lake.  Its  length  from 
the  north-weft  to  the  fouth-eaft  is  fumewhat  above  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  ealt  to 
welt,  where  it  is  broadeit,  is  about  ninety.  This  country 
is  fertile,  but  in  the  middle  is  high  and  mountainous,  and 
thefe  eminences  are  partly  inhabited  by  a  people  laid  to 
be  dcfccndcd  from  Hagar,  Abraham's  Egyptian  bond- 
maid. The  northern  parts  are  altogether  mountainous 
and  rocky,  and  faid  to  be  inhabited  by  Jews  ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  are  fomc  of  the  ancient  Abyffi- 
nians,  who  have  never  yet  embraced  the  Chriltian  re- 
ligion ;  for  though  there  are  great  numbers  of  Jews 
tlifperfed  through  the  whole  empire,  yet  that  people 
are  never  known  to  prefer  dcfart  habitations  before  the 
inhabited  plains  and  places  of  commerce  :  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable, that  they  would  refide  among  the  inholpitable 
rocks,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  fome  rich  mines  lie  hid  a- 
monglt  them,  which  keep  them  more  profitably  employ- 
ed. This  country  contains  twenty  diltriits  or  govern- 
ments. 

To  the  north  of  Gojam  lies  Dambca,  which  is  fepa- 
ratcd  from  it  by  the  lake  of  its  own  name  ap.d  the  Nile. 
This  is  one  of  the  flattell  countries  in  all  Abyfiinia,  and 
is  therefore  frequently  o\crflowed.  It  is  about  ninety 
miles  in  length  from  ealt  to  welt,  an  I  about  thirty  in 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  Notwithflanding  its  being 
efteemed  a  level  country,  it  has  fomc  mountains  of  an 
extraordinary  height.  Geographers  mention  feveral  con- 
I'ldcrablc  towns;  but  it  does  not  appear tiiat  there  are  any, 
except  Gubea,  which  is  the  relidence  of  the  queen,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  emperor  whenever  he  leaves  his  camp. 
This  province  is  divided  into  fourteen  dillridts. 

The  \.{\  kingdom  or  province  worth  notice  is  that  of 
Narea,  or  Enarca,  which  extends  fouth  as  far  as  the 
fixth  degree  of  latitude,  and  confequently  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  empire.  It  was  formerly  governed  by  its  own 
monarchs,  who,  as  well  as  their  fubjedls,  were  p.igans; 
but  being  conquered  about  a  century  ago,  they  embraced 
Chriftianity.  However,  a  confidcrable  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  (till  unfubducd,  and  perhaps  unconverted.  The 
whole  kingdom  is  elteemed  rich  and  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces a  great  number  of  cattle.     The  inhabitants  carry 


on  a  confiderable  tr.ide  with  the  CafFres,  who  bring 
them  abundance  of  goi'd,  which  they  exchange  for  cloth, 
fait,  and  other  c  mmodities. 

The  AbyfTinians  themfelves  aHow  the  Nareans  to  be 
the  belt  and  handfomefr  people  in  all  Ethiopia.  Thev 
are  tall,  Itrong,  and  well  Ihaped  ;  and  in  their  dealings 
honeft,  wi  e,  faithful,  and  unJifguifed.  They  are  aifo 
brave  and  warlike,  and  have  always  defended  their  coun- 
try with  great  gallantry  againlt  the  incurfions  of  the 
wild  and  b.irbarous  Gallas,  who  have  fubdued  even  half 
of  the  Abylimian  empire.  The  tribute  they  pay  to  the 
emperor  of  AbylFinia  appears  rather  to  proceed  from  their 
loyalty  than  any  for.  e;  for  they  receive  no  afiiftance  from 
him  againlt  thole  common  invaders,  nor  does  he  main- 
tain any  ftanding  forces,  gnrrifons,  orfortreffes  there  to  keep 
them  in  awe.  This  kingdom  is  faid  by  fame  authors  to 
abound  in  gold  ;  but  tliat  is  probably  owing  to  the  great 
quantity  cf  that  metal  brought  into  it  by  the  neighbour- 
ing Caiires,  unlefs  it  be  fuppofed  that  they  delignedly 
conceal  and  forbear  feeking  for  it,  left  the  fame  of  their 
wealth  Ihould  induce  the  Turks,  or  the  plundering  Gal- 
las, to  invade  them. 

As  the  Gallas  have  obtained  fo  confiderable  a  part  of 
the  empire,  it  is  proper  to  give  {oine  account  of  them. 
Thefe  people,  who  are  alfo  called  Galli  and  Balli,  are 
commonl)  diltinguilhed  according  to  their  fituation,  with 
refpeiit  to  Abyilinia,  intjealtcrn,  weftern,  and  fouthern. 
They  are  a  bold  warlike  people,  who  live  by  the  fword, 
and  confider  that  as  giving  the  beft  title  to  every  tiling, 
and  as  being  the  furelt  means  of  preferving  what  they 
have  acquired.  They  are  brought  up  to  arms  from  their 
infancy,  and  are  early  taught  to  love  glory  and  conqueft, 
and  to  defpife  flavery  and  death.  Their  youth  are  not 
allowed  the  privilege  of  cutting  their  hair,  which  they 
efleem  the  badge  of  manhood,  til!  they  have  killed  an 
enemy  or  fome  favage  bead.  The  greater  number  of 
brave  a£tions  a  man  has  performed,  the  more  he  is  re- 
fpcilted,  and  this  gives  them  the  precedence  at  councils 
and  at  feftivals,  on  which  account  they  fave  the  heads 
of  thofe  enemies  that  fall  by  their  hand  as  the  moft  va- 
luable trophies.  After  an  engagement  they  lay  them 
before  the  proper  officers  on  the  field  of  battle,  where 
they  are  regiflered  in  favour  of  the  perfons  by  whom  they 
are  brought ;  after  which  the  owner  may  carry  them  to 
his  own  tent,  together  with  his  fhare  of  the  plunder, 
which  is  adjudged  to  him  according  to  the  fhare  he  had  in 
the  victory. 

Their  weapons  are  the  bow,  the  arrow,  and  the  dart, 
when  they  figlit  at  a  diftance.  Thofe  of  high  rank  clofe 
in  upon  the  enemy  with  their  fwords,  and  the  reft  have 
a  club,  with  one  end  hardened  in  the  fire.  Their  fliields 
are  chiefly  made  of  the  hide  of  a  bull  or  buffaloe.  They 
had  formerly  no  cavalry,  but  have  fince  learned  to  fight 
on  horfcback  ;  and  though  their  horfes  are  but  indiffe- 
rent, yet  they  fight  fo  cicfe,  and  in  fuch  good  order,  that 
the  Abyllinians,  though  much  better  mounted,  cannot 
bear  the  Ihock.  It  is  even  a  capital  crime  among  them 
to  give  way  after  the  onfet  is  Ivgun;  hence  they  all  fight 
to  conquer  or  die,  neiJier  giving  or  afking  quarter; 
ruftiing  with  fuch  fury  on  the  foe,  that  it  is  very  diiScuIt 
to  make  head  againlt  tliem;  whence  they  have  gained 
many  fignal  vi<itorics  over  Abyllinian  armies  that  have 
been  much  more  numerous,  and  provided  with  better 
horfes  and  arms.  Whenever  therefore  the  Gallas  make 
excurfions  into  the  territory  of  an  enemy,  inftead  of 
trufting  to  nun.bers,  they  commonly  choofe  a  fcleft 
body  of  determined  youths,  not  exceeding  eight  or  ten 
thoufand  at  the  moft,  who  being  ail  fworn  to  ftand  by 
each  other  to  tire  1  aft,  fight  with  fuch  intrepidity  as  fel- 
dom  fails  of  putting  an  enemy  of  tv/ice  or  three  times 
their  number  into  diforder. 

They  defpife  agriculture  as  a  flavifh  employment;  and 
though  they  admire  the  bread  they  take  from  the  AbyfTi- 
nians and  other  nciglibours,  are  generally  above  fowing 
corn;  and  if  they  do,  leave  that  work  to  their  Haves  and 
women,  while  they  follow  what  they  efteem  the  more 
manly  exercifes  of  war  and  hunting.  They,  however, 
feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  live  cliiefly  upon 
their  milk,  and  fuch  produitionsof  the  earth  as  the  coun- 
try affords,  fliifting  from  place  to  place  for  the  fake  of 
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-pafture,  and  cnrrj-ing  their  wives  and  children  with  them 
wherever  they  go. 

They  are  iaid  to  be  divided  into  above  fixtv  tribes,  each 
of  which  has  a  particular  head  or  prince  ;  and  thele  choofe 
from  among  themfelves  a  luva,  or  luba,  who  prefiJes 
over  all  the  reft,  but  whofe  authority  extends  only  to 
military  affairs,  and  is  confined  to  eight  years.  He  con- 
venes the  grand  council,  in  whi^h  the  affairs  of  peace 
and  war  arc  determined  ;  <md  if  they  agree  upon  the  latter, 
he  heads  tne  army  as  commander  in  chief,  diffributing  to 
each  of  the  heads  of  the  tribes  his  proper  province  and 
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duty  ;  and  after  the  war  or  expedition  is  over,  afli^ns  to 
each  his  proper  honours,  rewards,  and  fhare  of  I  he  plun- 
der ;  but  if  any  difpute  arifes,  it  is  commonly  decided  by 
the  general  council. 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  Gallas  acknowledge  a  Su- 
preme Governor  of  all  fublunary  things,  and  yet  they 
ure  faid  to  pay  no  outward  worflup,  and  to  be  extremely 
ignorant  of  every  thing  relating  to  religion  ;  but  their 
very  enemies  allow  that  they  are  extremely  honcft  and 
true  to  their  promifes,  and  are  never  known  to  violate 
an  oath. 


C  FI  A  P.     III. 


Of    ABEX     and     A  N  I  A  N. 


SECT.    I. 

0/       A     B     £     X. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  C/imale,  Fa:e  of  the  Country,  Inhahi' 
tanis,  and  prhicibal  Toxvns  ;  with  a  concijt  Def.riptio7t  of 
the  little  Kingdom  of  Damali. 

ABEX,  or  Habafli,  is  only  a  narrow  flip  of  land 
which  extends  along  the  weftern  or  African  fhore 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  form.erly  a  part  of  Upper  Ethio- 
pia, though  it  is  at  prefent  fubject  to  the  Turks,  who 
feized  on  all  its  bays  and  ports  from  Egypt  to  theStreights 
of  Babelmandel,  by  which  means  the  natives  of  Abyffmia 
■were  excluded  from  all  intercourfe  with  the  Red  Sea. 

This  territory  is  hot  and  fandy,  and  the  air  not  only 
fultry,  but  foggy  and  unwholefome,  efpecially  after  fun- 
fet ;  and  the  country  is  fo  parched  by  the  fun,  that  it  is 
almoft  barren,  and  produces  k\w  of  the  necelTaries  of  life. 
It  has  however  fome  deer,  and  alfo  ftieep  of  a  prodigious 
fize,  with  large  tails  like  thofe  we  have  defcribed  in 
treating  of  Syria  :  it  is  alfo  faid  to  abound  with  a  great 
number  of  lions,  tygers,  and  other  wild  beafts. 

The  weftern  part  of  this  tract  of  land  is  fecured  by  a 
long  chain  of  inacceffible  mountains,  which  prevent  the 
paflage  of  an  army  from  AbylHnia  into  their  country, 
there  being  only  tv/o  narrow  paifes,  that  of  Suakin  and 
that  of  Arkico  ;  and  even  in  thefe  paffes  the  road  is  fo 
rugged  and  difficult,  that  there  is  no  travelling  above  five 
or  fix  miles  a  day,  and  confequently  they  may  be  eafily 
•defended  by  a  handful  of  troops  againil  a  numerous 
army. 

The  inhabitants  confift  of  a  mixture  of  Turks,  Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians,  Arabs,  and  Caffres. 

The  principal  towns  are  Suaquam  and  Arkico,  or 
Ercoco,  and  a  number  of  villages  of  fifhermen.  Sua- 
quam is  built  on  a  fmall  illand  of  its  own  name,  fituated 
in  nineteen  degrees  forty-five  minutes  north  latitude,  and 
in  thirty-feven  degrees  thirty  minutes  eaft  longitude,  and 
is  one  of  the  belt  fea-ports  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  the  entrance 
into  the  harbour  is  by  a  narrow  ftreight  that  reaches  into 
a  lake,  in  the  midit  of  which  is  the  ifland  on  which  the 
■  town  is  built.  All  the  houles  are  of  ilone  and  mortar, 
and  here  refides  a  Turkifh  governor  under  the  baflia  of 
Cairo.  This  city  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks  and 
Arabs. 

Arkico,  or  Ercoco,  is  fituated  in  fixteen  degrees  five 
minutes  north  latitude,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
is  defended  byacaftle;  but  is  fmall,  and  neither  rich 
nor  populous. 

To  the  foiith  of  Abex  are  feveral  petty  kingdoms  fcarce 
worthy  of  notice  :  one  ofthe  principal  of  thefe  is  Dancali, 
or  Dancaly,  which  extends  beyond  the  Streights  of  Ba- 
belmandel. The  foil  is  for  the  moft  part  dry,  fandy,  and 
barren ;  for  the  whole  country  labours  under  a  great 
fc^rcity  of  water,  and  that  which  they  have  is  very 
brackilli.  The  land  produces  little  befides  fome  hardy 
vegetables  which  ferve  to  feed  the  goats,  which  are  in 
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a  manner  the  only  quadrupeds  in  the  country.  It  hasj 
however,  fome  good  ports  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  principal 
or  which  is  Baliur;  and  having  fome  falt-mines,  the 
produce  of  them  is  fent  into  other  countries ;  and  in 
return  they  receive  the  necelfaries  of  life.  Its  king,  tho' 
a  Mahometan,  is  faid  to  be  tributary  to  the  emperor  of 
Abyiiinia. 


SECT.     II. 

Of    A  N  I  A  N,     cr     A  J  A  N. 

hi  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  Soil,  and  Inhabitants  in  gene- 
ral. Of  the  Kingdom  of  Add;  its  Cauntry,  Cities ^  PrO' 
duce.  Commerce,  and  Inhabitants, 

THE  country  of  Anian  extends  along  the  fouthern 
coaft  of  thegulph  of  Babelmandel  to  Cape  Guar- 
dafuy,  and  from  the  twelfth  degree  of  north  latitude  to 
the  equator ;  it  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  gulph 
ot  Babelmandel,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Indian  ocean,  on 
the  fouth  by  Zanguebar,  and  on  the  weft  by  Abyiiinia 
and  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa. 

As  the  climate  is  exceeding  hot,  all  the  eaftern  coaft 
is  a  mere  fandy  barren  traft,  producing  neither  corn, 
fruit,  nor  any  animals  but  of  the  wild  kind,  on  which 
account  it  is  generally  called  the  Defart  Coaft  ;  but  the 
northern  coalt,  which  is  wafhed  by  the  gulph,  is  a  fer- 
tile country  that  produces  plenty  of  provilions,  in  which 
the  natives  carry  on  a  confiderable  commerce.  They 
have  alfo  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  which  foreign 
merchants  purchafe  in  great  numbers,  in  exchange  for 
filks,    cottons,  and  other  ftuffs. 

The  inhabitants  along  the  north  coaft  are  for  the  moft 
part  white,  with  long  black  hair,  and  grow  more  tawny, 
or  even  quite  black,  on  proceeding  towards  the  foutn. 
Here  are  likewife  many  negroes,  who  live  and  intermarry 
with  the  Arabs  fettled  in  the  country,  and  carry  on  a 
great  commerce  with  them  in  flaves,  horfes,  gold,  and 
ivor)',  which  they  commonly  bring  from  Abyiiinia,  with 
which  they  are  almoft  conftantly  at  war  ;  and,  by  their 
frequent  inroads  into  that  kingdom,  have  rendered  them- 
felves a  warlike  people. 

In  this  trad  is  included  feveral  kingdoms,  the  moft 
confiderable  of  which  is  that  of  Adel,  fo  called  from  its 
metropolis,  which  authors  have  not  defcribed  ;  it  is  alfo 
named  Zeila,  from  another  fea-port  fituated  on  the 
fouthern  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea. 

This  kingdom  has  the  Streights  of  Babelmandel  on 
the  north,  part  of  the  eaftern  ocean  on  the  eaft,  and 
the  Gallas  with  the  kingdoms  of  Dancali  and  unknown 
countries  on  the  weft. 

The  city  of  Zeila  is  feated  on  a  fpacious  bay,  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  the  mouth  of  the  ftreights  of  Babelmandel, 
in  eleven  degrees  ten  minutes  north  latitude,  and 
forty-four  degrees  thirty-five  minutes  eaft  longitude 
from  London.  It  is  extremely  populous,  the  ftriets 
4?  »'« 
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are  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  houfes  built  of  free-flone.  I  it,  that  it  produces  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  and  barlev. 

Its  haven  is  very  commodious,  and  it  carries  on  a  con-    variety  of  fruit,  and  a  multirude  of  horfes,  oxen,  fheeji, 

fiderable  ccmmerce,  it  b  ing  the  place  through  which 

the  greateft  part  of  the  merchandize  carried  into  the 

Abyliinian  empire  commonly  pafs,  as  well  as  thote  that 

are  ccni'umtd  in  the  kingdom  of  Adcl.     The  foil  about 

Zeila  is  only  a  dry  barren  fand,  and  the  inhabitants  are 

obliged  to  fetch  frefh  water  at  the  diflance  of  tv/o  da)S 

journey  from  the  city,  where  the  country  abounds  with 

•orn   ind  fruit  to  fuch   a  degree,  that  the  inhabitants 

cannot  cnnfume  it  all,  on  which  account  the  people  of 

the  neighbouring  places  come  thither  to  purchafe  pro- 

vifions. 

The  next  city  is  Barbora,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of 
a  bay,  on  an  ifland  of  its  own  name.  It  has  been  all 
along  a  kind  of  rival  in  commerce  with  Zeila,  and  is 
no  lefs  reforteJ  to  by  foreign  merchants.  The  i/land, 
which  is  almoil  contiguous  to  the  continent,  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  produces  plenty  of  corn,  fruit,  and  Cattle, 
great  part  of  which  is  exported  into  other  countries. 
The  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Adcl  being  generally 
flat,  andwi:h  very  few  hilK,  they  have  fcldom  any  rains ; 
but  that  defe£t  is  abundantly  fupplied  by  the  many  rivers 
that  run  through  it. 

One  of  thefc  rivers  named  theHawaft,  flows  down  from 
the  Abyflinian  mountains,  and  receiving  fome  other 
rivers,  takes  a  circuit  before  it  enters  the  kingdom  of 
Adel.  This  river  is  very  broad  and  deep,  but  it  has 
fcarce  run  fix  milts  through  the  country  of  Adcl,  be- 
fore the  inhabitants  divide  it  into  fuch  a  multitude  of 
canals,  that  it  is  in  fome  mcafure  exhnuftid  before  it 
reaches  the  fca.  This  renders  the  country  fo  rich  in 
grain,  fruit,  and  other  provifions,  that  part  of  it  is  con- 
veyed into  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  In  particular, 
they  have  plenty  of  wheat,  barley,  and  millet,  and  a 
variety  of  cows,  fheep,  and  other  beads  ;  but  their 
principal  traffic  confilts  in  gold-duft,  elephants  teeth, 
frankincenfe  and  negro  flaves,  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Adel  carry  to  the  port  of  Zeila,  where  they  never  fail 
of  meeting  with  merchants  from  Arabia,  Guzarat, 
and  other  parts,  who  give  in  exchange  for  themcloaths 
of  cotton,  filk,  and  linen  of  various  forts,  collars,  brace- 
lets, and  other  ornaments  of  amber  and  crydal ;  with 
dates,  raifins,  fire-arms,  and  other  commodities. 

The  Adelites  are  brave  and  warlike,  and  fight  with 
furprifing  intrepidity  againlt  the  Abyllinians,  who  are 
far  from  being  equal  to  them  in  valour,  difcipline,  and 
offenliv;  weapons,  the  Adelites  being  furniftied  by  the 
Turks  and  Arabs  with  variety  of  fire-arms.  Their  drefs 
chiefly  confifts  of  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  which  covers 
them  only  from  the  girdle  to  a  little  below  the  knee,  all 
the  reft  of  their  body  being  naked  ;  but  the  king  and 
nobles  of  b'th  fexes  wear  a  kind  of  loofe  garment  which 
covers  their  whole  body,  and  a  cap  on  their  heads ;  all 
the  women,  however,  arc  very  fond  of  adorning  th&ir 
necks,  arms,  wrifts,  and  ankles  with  bracelets  of  glafs, 
amber,  and  other  trinkets. 


ety  01  truit,  ana  a  muinruae  oi  nones,  oxen,  ineep, 
and  other  animals,  wild  and  tjme. 

The  city  of  Alagadoxa  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  of 
vaft  refort  from  the  countries  of  Arabia,  India,  and 
otlier  parts  ;  whence  theii  nurchant^  briiig  cotton,  filk, 
and  other  Itufis,  fpices,  and  a  variety  of  drugs,  whicli 
they  exchange  with  the  inhabitants  for  gold,  i\orv, 
wax,  and  other  commodities. 

Some  cf  the  people  are  white,  others  tawny,  and 
others  quite  black ;  but  all  fpeak  the  Arabic  tongue. 
The  king  and  his  court  are  Iviahometans,  and  molt  of 
the  inhabitants  are  of  the  fame  religion;  they  are  bold 
and  warlike,  and,  among  other  weapons,  ufe  poifonej 
arrows  and  lances. 

Within  the  kingdom  of  Magadoxa,  and  on  its  fouthern 
extremity  is  the  republic  of  Brava,  which  is  perhaps 
the  only  government  of  that  kind  in  all  Africa ;  it  was 
founded  by  feven  Arabians,  who  were  all  brethren,  and 
fed  hither  from  the  tyranny  of  Lacah,  one  of  the  petty 
m.onarchs  of  Arabia  Felix.  Here  they  found  a  moil 
convenient  and  delightful  fituation,  in  a  Imall  country 
bounded  on  each  fide  by  a  river,  or,  as  others  fuppolc, 
by  two  branches  of  the  lame  river. 

This  republic  is  faid  not  to  extend  much  farther  than 
the  coafl ;  its  chief  dependence  being  on  the  great  com- 
merce of  its  capital  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  con- 
veniently fituated  on  a  bay  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
northern  branch  of  the  river,  about  the  diltance  of  one 
degree  from  the  equator. 

This  city,  which  fcems  to  be  the  only  one  that  be- 
longs to  this  republic,  is  large  and  v/eil  peopled,  chiefly 
by  rich  merchants,  the  defcendants  of  the  kvsn  Arabs 
jult  mentioned,  whole  chief  trade  confilts  in  gold,  fil- 
ver,  filk,  cotton,  and  other  ftuft's,  elephants  tectn,  guuis, 
and  other  drugs,  particularly  ambergrife,  with  which  this 
coafl  abounds. 

The  houfes  are  large  and  well  built,  and  the  town  is 
ftrong,  well  fortified,  and  eltcemed  one  of  the  moll 
celebrated  and  greaiclt  marts  on  the  whole  coaft.  Both 
the  city  and  the  republic  are  governed  by  twelve  ma- 
giftrates,  chofen  out  of  the  principal  families  of  tlie 
leven  founders  above-mentioned,  and  to  them  the  aumi- 
nillration  of  juftice,  and  the  management  of  all  public 
alFairs  are  committed.  The  people  arc  chiefly  !^'I  iiiome- 
tans,  and  yet  are  under  the  protection  of  Ji^  king  of 
Portugal,  to  whom  they  annually  pay  a  fmall  tribute  of 
five  hundred  mitigates,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred 
French  livrcs. 


SECT.    IV. 

Of  the  IJIands  of  Bahelman<Ll  and  Zocotra,  Ssiotra,  or  So- 
^■itt>ra,  fituated  on  the  North  Coafi  of  Aman. 


SECT.     III. 
Of  the  Kingdom  cf  Mcgadcxa,  and  the  Republic  of  Brava. 

TH  E  next  confiderable  kingdom  on  the  coaft  of 
Anian  is  that  of  M.^gadoxa,  which  is  fituated  to 
the  fouth  of  Adcl,  and  extends  from  five  degrees  forty 
minutes  north  latitude  to  the  equator,  where  the  river 
or  gulph  of  Jubo  divides  the  coaft  of  Anian  from  that 
of  Zanguebar ;  but  how  far  it  extends  towards  the  weft 
is  uncertain.  It  has  its  name  from  its  capital,  which  is 
fituated  on  a  large  bay,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver of  the  fame  name,  that  annually  overflows  like  the 
Nile.  Some  authors  have  pretended  to  fix  the  fpring- 
head  of  this  river,  but  chufe  different  mountains.  In- 
deed, we  arc  fo  little  acquainted  with  thefe  inland  coun- 
■^rics,  that  the  fource  of  this  and  other  rivers  is  as  much 

■  unknown,  as  that  of  the  Nile  was  formerly.     However, 

■  its  courfe  is  probably  a  very  long  one,  as  it  has  a  con- 
'  fiderable  channel ;  and  this  farther  appears  from  its  re- 
gular and  cxtenfive  inundations  ;  the  whole  country  be- 

'  ing  rendered  fo  fertile  by  the  numberlefs  canals  cut  from 
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HE  ifland  of  Babclmandel  gives nametotheftreights 
at  the  entrance  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  fituated 
in  thirteen  degrees  north  latitude,  and  in  forty-three  de- 
grees thirty-three  minutes  eaft  longitude  from  Loudon. 
I'he  Abyllinians  and  Arabians  fojmerly  coiitended  witli 
great  fury  for  the  poflelTion  of  this  ifland,  on  account  of 
its  great  importance,  from  its  commanding  the  entrance 
into  the  South  Sea,  and  preferving  a  communiction  with 
the  ocean  ;  but  the  Turks  having  obtained  the  poli'elilon 
of  both  Ihores,  the  iiland  is  now  in  a  manner  defeitcd. 

Babelmandel  is  about  four  or  five  miles  in  compais, 
rocky,  barren,  and  expofed  to  all  the  winds:  it  has  a 
barren  foil,  Icorchcd  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  affords 
fcarce  any  fuftenance  for  man  or  beaft. 

The  ifland  of  Zocotra,  or  Socotora,  is  fituated  ni  the 
Eaftern  Ocean,  thirty  leagues  to  the  e  itward  •  ■  Cape 
Guardafu)-,  and  extends  from  the  twelfth  degree  to  tlic 
twelfth  degree  twenty-five  minutes  north  latitude,  it  i$ 
fifty  miles  in  length  and  thirty-two  in  breadtii,  and  is 
paiticularly  famed  for  the  aloes  brought  from  tnejice, 
which,  from  the  name  of  the  idand,  arc  called  Socotnne 
aloes.  This  ifland  alio  produces  gre.;t  quantities  of 
frankincenfe,  dates,  and  rice,  which  arc  expoi  ted  from 
thence  to  Goa  and  other  parts  of  thejtali  indies  ;  from 
whence  they  bring  other  merchandizes.     Tiiey  likewili: 
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trade  all  along  the  coaft  of  Arabia.  The  idanJ  alfo  a- 
bounds  in  catde  and  fruit. 

The  climate  is  extremely  hot,  and  it  is  fait!  that  the 
rainy  feafon  does  not  lalt  above  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  : 
however,  here  are  fome  rivers  which  arc  never  dry,  and 
on  the  coaft  are  wells  dug  by  the  Arabs.  Ti)ere  are 
two  pretty  good  harbours,  where  the  European  fhips  ufed 
formerly  to  put  in,  when  they  were  difappointed  of  their 
paflage  to  India  by  the  monlbons  :  but  now  this  feidom 
happens,  as  our  mariners  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
winds  and  feafons  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  inhabitants  confift  of  negroes  of  a  large  flature, 
with  difagreeable  features,  and  frizzled  hair  :  but  thofe 
who  live  in  the  middle  of  the  iiland,  and  are  probably 
the  original  inhabitants,  are  much  fairer,  and  have  fea- 
tures that  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  the  Europeans.  Thefe 
are  iblely  employed  in  fiihing,  and  attending  their  flocks. 
On  the  coait  are  a  confiJcrable  number  of  Arabs,  who 
are  mafters  of  the  country,  and  people  of  a  mixed  breed, 
produced  from  the  Arabs  and  negro  women. 


The  peoplf  are  cloathed  with  a  ftuff  made  of  eoats- 
hair,  ot  which  they  make  long  gowns,  which  arc  f.iltcn- 
ed  round  the  waill  with  a  falh.  They  have  alio  a  kind 
ot  cloak,  which  they  throw  about  their  fhouldcr^  and 
wrap  the  whole  body  in  it.  The  people  in  the  heart  ot 
the  ifland  have  no  other  deaths  but  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
the  r^in  of  a  bcalt  fastened  round  the  waill.  The  men 
wear  caps  like  thofe  of  the  Abyifinians,  and  the  women 
go  bareheaded. 

Their  food  confifls  of  the  milk  and  flefh  of  their  cattle, 
with  dates,  rice,  and  heibs. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  people,  the  greateft  part  of 
them  are  Pagans  j  but  the  Arabs,  who  are  the  trading 
part  of  the  iihnd,  are  Mahometans. 

In  the  iiland  is  but  one  city,  which  is  alfo  called 
Socotora,  and  this  is  the  refidence  of  the  king  j  fonia 
fay  there  are  likewife  ccndderable  villages  innalited  by 
the  Arabs.  The  original  natives  live  in  cottages  du- 
perfed  over  tht  country. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of    ZANGUEBAR,     and    S  O  F  A  L  A. 


SECT.    I. 

Of  the  Country  of  Zanguebar  and  S'.fala  in  general.  Its 
Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  and  Divifion.  A  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Kingdom  and  City  of  Melinda.  The  Perfons, 
Drejs,  and  Manner:  of  the  People  ;  the  State  of  the  King, 
and  the  Manner  in  which  fujlice  is  adminijiered.  With 
a  particular  Account  of  the  Reception  of  the  Portuguefe  on 
their  firji  Arrival  at  Melinda. 

ZANGUEBAR  and  Sofala  include  a  large  part  of  the 
eaftern  coalt  of  Africa,  extending  from  the  equator 
to  twenty-three  degrees  fouth  latitude,  and  from  thirty- 
four  to  forty  degrees  eaft  longitude,  from  London.  It 
is  therefore  about  fourteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth.  It  -s  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Anian,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Indian  ocean,  on 
the  fouth  by  Caffraria,  and  on  the  weft  by  Monomugi 
and  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa. 

The  air  of  this  country  would  be  intolerably  hot,  was 
it  not  cooled  by  the  annual  rains  which  overflow  the 
countrj',  and  by  refrefhing  breezes  from  the  fea.  It  is 
alfo  v/ell  watered  by  rivers,  which  renders  the  foil  ex- 
ceeding fruitful.  Zanguebar  is  divided  into  feveral 
kingdoms,  which,  beginning  at  the  north,  are  Melinda, 
Mombaze,  or  Mombaza,  Quiloa,  Moi'ambique,  or 
Mofambico,  and  Sofala.  The  Portuguefe  are  indeed 
fovereigns  of  all  the  coaft,  and  have  many  black  princes 
fubje6t  to  them. 

The  kingdom  of  Melinda  begins,  according  to  moft 
geographers,  under  the  equinodtial,  and  extends  to  the 
river  Quilmanci,  bet^'.een  the  third  and  fourth  degree 
of  fouth  latitude.  The  coaft  of  Melinda,  efpecially 
near  the  capital,  is  extremely  dangerous  and  difficult  of 
accefs,  it  being  fiill  of  rocks  and  fcelves,  and  at  certain 
feafons  the  fea  is  frequently  tempeftuous. 

This  kingdom  is  however  for  the  moft  part  rich  and 
fertile,  producing  almoft  all  thenecelTariesoflife,  except 
wheat  and  rice,  both  of  which  are  brought  thither  from 
Camboya  and  other  paits ;  and  thofe  who  cannot  purchafe 
them  make  ufe  of  potatoes  in  their  ftead  :  thefe  are  very 
plentiful,  and  are  fine  and  large.  The  country  alfo  a- 
bounds  with  great  variety  of  fruit-trees,  roots,  plants, 
and  other  efculents,  with  melons  of  exquifite  tafte.  It  is 
alfo  covered  with  citron-trees,  with  whofe  odoriferous 
fmell  the  air  is  generally  perfumed  almoft  all  the  year. 
There  is  great  plenty  of  oxen,  fheep,  venifon,  and 
other  game ;  with  geeli?,  and  feveral  kinds  of  poultry. 


The  city  of  Melinda  is  agreeably  fituated  on  a  beau- 
tiful plain,  and  fui  rounded  with  many  fine  gardens  and 
orchards,  which  abound  with  all  forts  of  fruit-trees,  par- 
ticularly oranges  and  citrons.  The  houfes  are  built  of 
fquare  itone  ;  thefe  are  for  the  moft  part  handfome  ftruc- 
tures,  with  fiat  roofs  ;  fome  of  them  are  even  magnificent, 
and  all  of  them  are  richly  furniflied,  they  being  chieflv 
inhabited  by  rich  merchants.  Melinda  is  much  reforted 
to  by  foreigners,  who  carry  on  a  great  trade  with  the  city 
in  gold,  copper,  quickfilver,  ivory,  wax,  drugs,  &c. 
which  are  here  exchanged  for  corn,  filks,  cotton,  and 
other  fluffs  ;  belides  various  other  commodities.  The 
only  inconvenience  attending  this  city  is,  that  fhips  are 
obliged  to  anchor  at  fome  diltance  from  it,  on  account 
of  the  rocks  and  fhelves  which  render  the  accefs  to  it  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  blacks,  and  of  per- 
fons of  a  fwarthy,  tawny,  and  whitifli  complexion.  The 
laft  are  chiefly  the  women,  who  are  moftly  either  inclin- 
ing to  the  white,  or  an  olive  colour.  Their  drefs  is 
very  agreeable,  for  they  never  ftir  out  but  in  fine  filks 
girt  about  them  with  a  rich  gold  or  filver  girdle.  They 
wear  a  collar  and  bracelet  of  the  fame  metals,  and  their 
heads  are  covered  with  a  veil. 

The  men  do  not  here  go  bare-headed,  as  in  moft  other 
parts  of  Africa,  but  wear  a  kind  of  turban  wrought  with 
filk  and  gold  ;  but  fome  are  only  cloathed  from  the  wailt 
downward  with  filk  and  cotton  ftufl^s  ;  others  wear  a 
ftiort  cloak  of  calico,  and  a  fword  and  dagger  handfomely 
ornamented  ;  while  their  legs  and  feet  are  bare.  The 
meaner  fort,  and  thofe  who  live  farther  from  the  coaft, 
wear  little  more  than  a  piece  of  cloth  about  their  middle. 
Thefe  carry  a  ftiield,  bow  and  arrows,  the  fcymetar  and 
the  javelin;  in  ufing  which  they  are  extremely  expert, 
they  being  efteemed  the  braveft  ioldiers  on  all  that  coaft  ; 
for  they  go  to  war  with  undaunted  fpirit,  and  maintain 
their  ground  with  greater  intrepidity  than  any  of  their 
neighbours.  They  are  alfo  faid  to  be  very  courteous 
and  obliging;  they  are  free  from  flattery  and  fraud,  and 
live  in  a  very  friendly  manner  with  the  Portuguefe,  who 
are  commonly  buried  amongft  them,  without  any  other 
mark  of  diftin£tion  than  a  crofs  over  their  tombs. 

As  to  their  religion,  they  are  a  mixture  of  Mahome- 
tans and  idolators  ;  but  the  Roman  Catholics  are  fo  nu- 
merous in  the  city,  that  they  have  built  no  Icfs  than 
feventeen  churches  and  chapels  in  it,  before  one  of  which 
they  have  eredted  a  crofs  of  gilt  marble. 

The 
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The  government  is  monarchical,  and  the  king  feldom 
ftirs  out  of  his  palace,  without  being  carried  in  a  pom- 
pous ledan  on  the  fhqulders  of  four  or  more  of  the 
greateft  nobles  of  his  kingdom.  Whenever  he  pafles 
throuo-h  the  ftreets  of  the  city,  incenfe  and  other  per- 
fumes are  burnt  before  him,  by  a  multitude  of  ladies  who 
come  to  welcome  him  with  fongs  in  his  praife,  playing 
on  feveral  kinds  of  mufical  initruments,  v/liich,  though 
not  exU'emely  harmonious,  they  touch  with  great  art 
and  dexterity.  If  he  goes  upon  any  expedition,  whe- 
ther civil  or  military,  he  is  then  mounted  on  a  Ibtely 
horfe  richly  caparifoned,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  re- 
tinue, with  great  crowds  of  his  fubjects,  who  fill  the 
air  with  loyal  acclamations.  At  his  letting  out  he  is 
met  by  b's  priefb,  or  ibothfayers,  who  bring  a  deer  juft 
facrificed,  with  its  blood  ftiU  reeking,  over  which  he 
.leaps  his  horfe  three  times  ;  which  is  no  fconer  done, 
than  thefe  loothfayers  examine  the  entrails,  and  from 
thence  pretend  to  foretel  the  fucccfs  of  his  expedition. 

The  fame  fuperiHtious  ceremonies  are  alfo  obferved 
when  any  prince,  or  an  am.baffador  from  a  prince,  comes 
to  his  court,  in  order  to  learn  whether  the  viiit  or  nego- 
tiation will  be  attended  with  good  or  bad  fuccefs.  Upon 
this  ocLafion  the  prince,  or  ambaflador,  is  accompanied 
by  a  great  number  of  women  through  the  ftreets,  feme 
burning  perfumes  before  him,  others  luiging  or  playing 
on  initruments. 

The  kings  of  Melinda  are  in  a  manner  obliged  to  fiib- 
mit  to  the  ceremonies  performed  by  the  foothlayers,  and 
to  regulate  their  relblut.ons  by  them,  whether  it  be  for 
peace  or  war,  or  on  any  other  exigence,  even  whether 
they  give  any  credit  to  them  or  not ;  for  on  this  in  a 
great  meafure  depends  the  honour,  affection,  and  vene- 
ration they  receive  from  the  people,  which  v.'ould  quick- 
ly degenerate  into  hatred  and  contempt,  if  not  into  open 
rebellion,  fhould  they  fail  to  (hew  an  implicit  obedience 
to  the  determinations  of  the  Ibothfayers,  who  have  an 
entire  influence  over  all  the  people.  It  is,  however, 
not  improbable,  that  thcfe  pretended  predictions,  cal- 
culated to  amufe  the  multitude,  are  privately  dire£ted 
hy  the  prince,  in  order  to  make  the  people  enter  with 
confidence,  and  a  firm  alTurance  of  fuccefs,  into  all 
their  meafurcs. 

However,  the  kings  of  Melinda  are  faid  to  take  a  more 
rational  method  of  fecuring  the  l-yalty  and  alFeflion  of 
their  fubjeiSts,  by  their  cOriftant  application  to  public 
'  affairs  ;  by  their  vigilaiicb  in  watching  the  conduiil  of 
their  minifters,  governors,  and  other  magiftrates ;  by 
their  alliduitv  and  attention  in  liftcning  to  the  com,'  Ikints 
of  their  fubjefts  ';  and  by  the  i\n6l  and  fcvere  adrriiniftrd- 
tionof  jullice  on  all  delinquents,  of  what  rank  or  degree 
foevcr ;  bur  more  particularly  on  thole  who  attempt  to 
impofe  upon,  or  miflead  them,  by  fraud  or  artifice. 

When  any  complaint  or  appeal  is  prefented  to  the 
king,  he  c.Tufes  the  plainlifF  to  be  detained  til!  the  de- 
fendant, who  is  inltanlly  fummoned  to  appear  before 
him  and  his  council,  has  heard  his  accufalion,  and  made 
his  defence.  If  an  inferior  complains  againit  a  gover- 
nor, a  minifterofltate,  or  any  other  grandee,  he  is  nti 
lefs  obliged  to  appear  than  the  meanelt  fubjei^t ;  with 
''this  difference,  that  on  his  approach  to  the  court  he 
Caufes  the  horn  or  trumpet  to  bo  blown,  to  give  notice  of 
his  coming  :  upon  which  fome  of  the  king's  officers  go 
anil  receive  him  into  their  cultody,  and,  having  difnnf- 
fed  his  retinue,  conduct  him  to  the  hall  of  jultice.  In 
'  fuch  cafes  the  accufer  muft  be  provided  with  fufficient 
evidence  ;  for  if  that  be  wanting,  he  is  immediately  con- 
demned to  die,  and  is  infhmtly  executed  ;  but  if  the  ac- 
cufalion be  fully  proved,  the  defendant  is  fentenced  to 
make  rcllitution  fuitablo  to  the  wrong  he  has  done,  and 
is  alfo  fined  and  obliged  to  fuft'er  corporal  punilhment  ; 
which,  if  the  offender  be  a  perfon  of  rank,  ii  commonly 
being  baflinadoed  with  greater  or  lefj  feverity,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
offender,  in  which  cafe  the  baftinado  is  infliiled  by  the 
king  hinifelf. 

No  fooncr  is  the  fcntence  pronounced,  than  the  of- 
fender is  conduced  out  of  the  hall  into  another  chamber, 
where  he  muft  acknowledge  his  fault,  and  thcjufticc  as 
well  as  lenity  of  his  punilhment,  in  the  humbleff  terms 
and  polture.     He  is  then  Itripped,  and  laid  with  his  face 


on  the  ground  ;  when  the  king  taking  his  ftaff"  of  juf- 
tice  in  his  hand,  gives  him  as  many  ftrokes  as  he  thinks 
proper:  and  having  at  length  received  the  offender's 
thanks  for  this  kind  correction,  ht  bids  him  rife,  and 
put  on  his  cloaths  ;  which  having  done,  he  kifles  his 
majeffiy's  feet,  and  accompanies  him  with  the  reft  of  the 
attendants  into  the  hall,  with  a  ferene  countenance  that 
betrays  not  the  lealt  grief  or  difcontent.  The  king  there 
gracioufly  difmiffes  him  before  the  whole  court,  charging 
him  to  be  careful  to  adminiiter  juftice  to  his  fubjects, 
and  then  caufes  him  to  be  accompanied  with  the  ufuil 
honours  and  perfumes  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  the 
affair  is  hufhed  up  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  the  peo- 
ple without  being  entirely  ignorant  of  what  has  been 
tranfafting  within.  The  jine  and  expences  of  the  fuit 
are  levied  out  of  the  offender's  eftate,  or,  if  a  favourite, 
out  of  the  king's  coffers. 

The  Portua:utfe  boalt  of  the  good  underftandinj  that 
has  always  fubfifted  between  them  and  the  kings  of  Me- 
linda ever  fince  their  being  admitted  into  their  dominions, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  extraordinary  refpect  which 
that  prince  pays  to  the  fubjects  of  Portugal.  Indeed,  on 
their  firff  entering  that  kingdom.,  they  were  treated  in  a 
very  friendly  manner  ;  and  as  thefe  Portuguefe  were  the 
Hrlt  Europeans  who  had  ever  appeared  before  that  city,  a 
particular  account  of  their  reception  will  not,  we  ima- 
gine, be  dil.agreeable  to  our  readers,  efpccially  as  it 
will  alfo  ferve  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  manners  of  the 
people. 

Vafco  De  Gama,  who  commanded  a  Portuguefe 
fleet  fent  to  difcover  the  Ealt  Indies,  appearing  before 
Melinda,  in  the  year  1498,  was  overjoyed  at  feeing  a 
city  like  thofe  of  Portugal,  and  anchored  v.ithin  a  league 
of  it ;  but  nobody  coming  on  board,  for  fear  ot  bemg 
made  prifoners,  he  cauftd  an  old  Moor  to  be  fet  on 
a  fhelf  of  the  rocks  over-againft  the  city,  from  whence  a 
boat  came  immediately  to  fetch  him.  Being  earned  be- 
fore the  king  he  informed  him,  that  the  general,  for  fo 
the  admirals  were  then  c;dled,  was  defirous  of  entering 
into  a  league  with  him.  The  king  returned  a  favourable 
anfwer,  with  a  prefent  of  iheep,  fruit,  and  other  refrefh- 
ments  ;  in  return  for  which  De  Gama  fent  a  net,  two 
branches  of  coral,  three  brafs  bafons,  fome  little  bells, 
and  two  fcarfs.  The  next  day  the  Portuguefe  anchor- 
ed nearer  the  city,  when  the  king  fent  to  let  him  know^ 
that  he  himfelf  would  vifit  him  the  next  day,  and  that 
the  meeting  fliould  be  upon  the  water.  Accordingly  the 
next  day^  in  the  afternoon,  the  young  king,  to  whom 
his  aged  father  had  devolved  his  authority,  came  in  a 
large  boat,  drefled  in  a  gown  of  crimfon  danuilk  lined 
with  green  fattin,  with  a  rich  fcarf  rolled  round  his 
head.  He  fat  in  a  beautiful  chair,  neatly  inlaid  with 
wire,  on  a  filk  cufhion,  with  another  by  him,  on  which 
lay  a  hat  of  crimfon  fattin.  Near  him  Itood  an  old  man, 
who  carried  a  very  rich  fword,  with  a  lilver  fcabbard. 
He  was  attended  by  about  twenty  of  the  nobles  of  his 
court  richly  dreffcil,  and  a  kind  of  mufic.  De  Gama 
went  to  iTiect  him  in  his  long-boat,  which  was  adorned 
with  flags,  carrying  with  him  twelve  of  the  chief  inon 
belonging  to  the  Ihips  ;  and  after  many  falutations,  went, 
at  the  king's  delire,  into  his  boat,  where  he  was  honour- 
ed as  a  prince.  The  king's  behaviour  was  polite,  and  his 
converlc  full  of  good  fenle  ;  he  viewed  his  new  giiclt  and 
his  men  with  great  attention,  enquiring  after  the  coun- 
try he  came  from,  the  name  of  his  king,  and  for  what 
purpofe  he  entered  thofe  fcas.  The  general  having  an- 
Iwered  thefe  queltions,  the  king,  at  his  dcfuc,  promifcd 
him  a  pilot  for  Calicut,  and  invited  him  to  take  the 
pleafures  of  his  palace.  But  De  Gamaexcufed  himfelf, 
promifing  to  c.dl  there  at  his  return  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  made  the  king  a  prefent  of  thirteen  Moors  he  had 
a  little  before  taken  prifoners ;  which  the  king  faid, 
he  received  with  greater  pleafure  than  if  he  had  given 
him  fuch  another  city  as  that  of  Melinda. 

The  king  then  rowed  among  the  ihips,  which  he  be- 
held with  furprize,  and  was  greatly  delighted  at  the  fir- 
ing of  the  ordnance,  telling  the  general,  that  he  never 
law  any  men  that  picafed  him  fo  well  as  the  Portuguefe, 
and  wifhed  he  had  fome  of  them  toaifift  him  in  his  wars. 
De  Gama,  at  parting,  let  two  men,  at  the  king's  requeft, 
accompany  him  ;  and  had,  asholtages  for  their  fafety,  his 
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fon  and  a  prieft.  The  next  Jay  De  Gama  and  one  of  nis 
principal  olEcers  went  with  armed  boats  along  the  {here 
to  fee  the  king's  horfemen  run  and  fkirinifh.  In  a  little 
time  there  came  fome  footmen  from  the  king's  palace, 
which  was  in  fight,  and  bringing  his  majelty  in  a  chair 
carried  him  into  the  general's  boat,  where  he  very  cour- 
teouflvi  ntreated  him  to  land  and  go  to  the  city,  becaufe 
his  father,  who  was  lame,  was  defirous  of  feeing  him, 
offering  to  ftay  with  his  children  on  board  the  ihip  till 
his  return  ;  but  De  Gama,  fearing  to  truft  himfelf,  pre- 
tended that  he  durlt  not,  on  account  of  his  having  no 
licence  from  his  ibvereign ;  and  at  length,  having  ob-- 
lained  a  very  expert  pilot,  he  took  his  leave. 

De  Gama,  at  his  return,  took  with  him  an  ambafla- 
<3or  from  the  king  of  Mclinda,  whom  he  brought  to  Por- 
tugal ;  and  every  thing  being  fettled  to  the  fatisfa£tion  of 
both  monarchies,  the  Portuguefe  afliited  the  king  of  Me- 
linda  againft:  his  enemies,  and  that  prince  gave  them  free 
leave  to  fettle  and  build  a  fort  in  his  capital. 


SECT.    II. 
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the  principal  of  thofe  ftiiaU  IJIands  and  Kingdoms  which  lie 
along  the  Coaji  of  Aldinda,  particularly  Pate,  Lamo, 
Femba,  andZ.anT.iliar,  cr  Zanguebar. 


NEAR  the  coaft  ofMelinda  are  feveral  iflands  and 
petty  kingdoms,  the  molt  confiderable  of  which 
we  (hall  here  defcribe,  beginning  with  the  kingdom  of 
Pate,  which  takes  its  name  from  its  capital,  fituated  on 
a  fmall  ifland,  at  the  mouth  of  a  commodious  bay,  named 
by  the  Portuguefe  Baye  Formoi'a,  in  about  the  firft  de- 
gree of  fouth  latitude.  This  city  is  large,  well  built, 
and  populous.  It  has  a  good  and  convenient  port,  and 
carries  on  a  confiderable  commerce  with  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms  and  iflands,  particularly  thofe  of^  Lamo, 
Ampafa,  Sian,  and  Chelichia,  which  furround  it  at  a 
fmall  diltance,  and  have  alfo  their  names  from  their  re- 
fpe£live  capitals;  but  all  of  them  are  too  infignilicant  to 
require  a  farther  dcfcription. 

The  king  of  Pate  is  a  Mahometan,  as  are  alfo  moft  of 
his  fubjefts,  and  is  tributary  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  have 
a  fort  in  the  city,  under  the  command  of  the  governor 
of  thefe  coafts,  who  is  little  better  than  a  tyrant  over 
them.  Pate  had  another  town  and  port,  named  Mon- 
tlra,  but  it  was  taken  and  razed  by  a  Portuguefe  admiral, 
named  Thomas  de  Soufa,  for  refuting,  or  perhaps  only 
neglecfting,  to  pay  the  ufual  tribute. 

The  ille  and  kingdom  of  Lamo  has  alfo  its  capital  of 
the  fame  name,  which  has  a  good  port,  and  is  well  walled 
and  fortified.  The  ifland  is  fituated  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Qitilmanci.  The  king  and 
government,  being  Mahometans,  are  frequently  at  war 
with  the  relt  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  idolaters.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  in  the  year  1589,  the  king  of  this 
ifland  was  beheaded  by  tlie  Portugueie.  He  was  named 
Panebaxita,  and  his  crim.e,  whether  real  or  pretended, 
was  his  having  bafely  betrayed  Rock  Britto,  governor  of 
the  coall,  for  which  he  was  feized,  with  four  of  his 
Mahometan  fubjedts,  in  his  own  capital,  by  the  admiral 
Soufa  Contingo,  and  carried  to  Pate,  where  they  were 
publickly  executed  in  the  prefencc  of  that  and  fome  other 
petty  kings  of  the  neighbouring  iflands  ;  from  which 
time  Lamo  has  continued  tributary  to  Portugal. 

The  ifle  and  kingdom  of  Pembais  fituated  oppofite  to 
the  bay  of  St.  Raphael,  in  the  kingdom  ofMelinda,  and 
De  Lifle  places  it  in  four  degrees  fifty  minutes  fouth 
latitude.  It  is  fmall  and  inconfiderable,  though  its  princes 
aflume  the  title  of  kings. 

The  ifle  and  kingdom  of  Zanguebar,  or  Zanzibar,  is 
alio  fituated  oppofite  the  bay  of  St.  Raphael,  between  the 
iflands  of  Pemba  and  Momfia,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
eight  or  nine  leagues  from  the  land,  and  has  been  tri- 
butary to  Portugal  ever  fince  their  fleet  appeared  on  this 
coaft,  when  the  king  fubmitted  to  pay  annually  a  certain 
weight  of  gold  and  thirty  fheep. 

This   ifland  abounds  with  rivers  of  excellent  water, 

and  produces  plenty  of  rice,  millet,  and  fiigar-canes  :  it 

has  alfo  forefts  of  citron-trees  of  an  extraordinary  fize 

and  odoriferous  fmell,  intermixed  with  a  multitude  of 
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orange  trees ;  and  the  natives  carry  on  a  Very  confiderable 
trade  with  the  adjacent  kinsjdoms. 

The  iflands  of  Quirimba,  Anifa,  Amfia,  &c.  have 
little  worthy  of  notice,  except  their  breeding  great  num- 
bers of  large  and  fmall  cattle,  and  abounding  with  corn 
and  huit;  all  which,  except  what  is  confumed  amon«- 
them,  13  carried  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  a,ea1 
advantage  is  made  of  this  commerce.  The  ifland  of  Qiii- 
rimba  alio  abounds  with  a  coarfe  kind  of  manna,  of  a 
gieyiflj  red;  it  is  difficult  to  difi'olvc,  but  is  as  pur'-'ative 
as  the  belt.  '^    ° 

The  inliabitants  are  flender,  meagre,  and  weakly, 
notwithftanding  their  being  great  feeders.  Their  drefs 
refembles  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Melinda,^  and  the 
women  are  equally  fond  of  adorning  themfelvcs  with 
chains  and  bracelets  of  gold  and  lilver.  The  men  in 
general  apply  themfelves  to  agriculture  and  commerce  ; 
for  which  they  are  better  formed  than  for  war.  Their 
trading  veflels  are  flightly  made,  the  timber  being  faft- 
ened  together  by  ropes  made  of  flags  inftead  of  nails,  and 
their  fails  are  formed  of  mats.  Thofe  of  Zanguebar  are 
not  only  ftronger  and  better  built,  but  carry  fome  great 
guns  on  account  of  their  being  commonly  laden  with  the 
richclt  merchandize  of  that  coalt,  while  the  greateit  part 
of  the  others  carry  only  cattle,  rice,  and  fruit. 


SECT.  in. 

Of  the  ifland  of  MoMBAso,  or  Mombaza. 

//;  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  and  Produce ;  with  a  De- 
fcription  of  the  city  of  Mombaza,  and  a  concife  Jcciunt 
of  i:s  Inhabitants, 

THE  ifland  of  Mombaza,  or  Mombafo,  is  contiguous 
to  that  ofMelinda,  and  is  fituated  in  four  degrees 
five  minutes  fouth  latitude,  in  a  convenient  bay  formed 
by  the  river  Qiiilmanci  already  mentioned,  and  is  faidto 
be  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference. 

The  climate  is  pretty  temperate,  confidering  its  fixa- 
tion, and  the  air  healthy.  The  ifland  abounds  with  ex- 
cellent fprings  of  frefti-water,  and  the  foil,  which  is 
exceeding  fruitful,  produces  rice,  millet,  and  other  grain  ; 
with  variety  of  fruit-trees,  and  other  vegetables  and 
efculents.  Here  alfo  are  bred  great  numbers  of  cattle, 
and  various  kinds  of  poultry.  Their  cattle  are  well  fed, 
and  agreeably  tailed  :  they  have  great  plenty  of  pafture, 
and  fome  of  their  fheep  have  thofe  large  and  fat  tails 
which  we  have  frequently  mentioned  as  weio-hino-  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  pounds. 

The  inhabitants  live  long  and  happily,  efpecially 
in  the  capital,  where  they  enjoy  great  plenty,  with  eafe 
and  elegance.  Their  bread,  which  is  made  either  of 
rice  or  millet,  is  in  flat  cakes,  and  mixed  with  fugar, 
herbs,  and  other  ingredients,  to  give  it  a  more  ao-reeable 
tafte.  They  have  drink  made  of  rice,  and  other^'liquors 
made  of  honey,  or  of  particular  forts  of  fruit,  which  are 
here  excellent,  efpecially  their  oranges,  fome  of  which 
are  very  large,  and  of  exquifite  tafte  and  flavour.  Thefe 
liquors  are  ufually  kept  in  veflels  of  different  forts  and 
fizes,  neatly  made  of  bullocks  horns,  and  of  the  fame 
materials  are  their  drinking-cups,  and  other  houfhold 
utenfils ;  they  having  plenty  of  horns,  and  their  artifts 
work  them  with  great  fkill  and  neatnefs. 

The  city  was  oiiginaiiy  built  on  a  peninfula ;  but  the 
fpot  on  which  it  Itands  has  been  fince  turned  into  an 
ifland,  by  cutting  a  canal  through  the  ifthmus  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  one  corner  of  it  covers  the  cit)',  fo  that  it 
cannot  be  feen  till  a  perfon  enters  the  port.  The  houfes 
are  built  of  ftone,  cemented  with  mortar  ;  the  Itreets  are 
Ifraight,  though  narrow ;  and  the  houfes  being  conti- 
guous, and  terraffed  on  the  tops,  one  may  v/alk  upon 
them  from  one  end  of  the  ftreet  to  the  other,  without  in- 
terruption. The  city  is  defended  by  a  (Iron?  citadel, 
and  before  the  town  is  a  moft  commodious  bav,  in  which 
the  trading  velTels  have  all  the  depth  and  room  to  fail  and 
tack  about  that  can  be  wifhed,  the  channel  being  wide 
enough  for  the  largeft  of  them  to  enter  with  all  their  fails 
difplayed.  Within  this  inclofure  is  a  d,  ke,  or  caufeway, 
on  the  farther  fide,  built  of  (tone,  and  running  acrofs 
the  channel,  fo  that  at  low  water  i;ne  may  pafs  from  one 
4  Q  fide 
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Other  navigable  ones  that 


fide  to  the  other.     Befides  the  channel  which  furroiinds 
the  town,  there  are  feveral 
run  into  the  land. 

Here  is  a  great  variety  of  inhabitants,  fome  black, 
fome  fwarthy,  others  olive,  and  others  white  ;  but  they 
generally  drefs  after  the  Arabian  manner,  and  the  richer 
fort  very  magnificently,  chiefly  of  the  richeil  filks  and 
flufTs  ;  and  the  women  wear  gold  and  filver  tiflue.  The 
furniture  of  their  houfes  is  no  lefs  elegant,  it  confilling 
in  rich  carpets,  paintings,,  hangings,  and  a  variety  of 
utenlils  and  ornaments  imported  from  Pcrfia,  Cambaia, 
and  other  countries.  The  people  are  reprefented  as  be- 
ing the  mofl:  aftablc  and  civil  to  Grangers  of  any  upon 
this  coaft,  though  they  confift  of  many  nations,  com- 
plexions, and  religions.  They  were  once  all  Pagans,  but 
the  Portugucfe,  upon  their  fettling  in  this  kingdom, 
made  a  fmall  number  of  converts  ;  but  afterwards  the  far 
greater  part  of  them  either  returned  to  their  antient  pa- 
ganifm,  or  turned  A'lahometans,  after  the  example  of  one 
of  their  monarchs  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion,  and  in  the  year  1631  married  a  ChrilHan  ; 
but  fiilling  out  with  the  Portuguefe  governor,  on  account 
of  his  being  guilty  of  fome  aiSts  of  injuftice  or  oppreflion, 
he  drove  him  out  of  the  citadel,  maflacred  all  the  Por- 
tuguefe that  fell  into  his  hands  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  protedtion  of  the  Turks,  turned  Mahometan. 


SECT.     IV. 

Of  the  IJland  of  Q_U  I  L  O  A. 

hi  Siluali'.n  ;    the   Extent  and  Fertility  of  the  Territory  be 
knging  to  it  ;  a  Dejcrtption  of  the  City  of  ^iloa,  and  of 
the  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants  ;   -with  a  concije  Auount  of 
the  fmall  Kingdonn  of  Alongalo  and  Angos, 

THE  ifiand  of  Quiloa  is  fituated  in  eight  degrees 
twenty  minutes  fouth  latitude,  and  was  firii:  dif- 
covercd  by  the  Portugucfe  in  the  year  1498.  It  has  its 
name  from  its  capital,  which  is  a  large  and  opulent  city, 
and  the  kingdom,  which  aUo  bears  the  fame  name,  lies 
oppofite  to  it  on  the  continent,  and  extends  about  two 
hundred  milts  from  north  to  fouth  along  the  coaft,  but 
how  far  to  the  fouth  is  unknown.  It  is  fe,.arated  from 
the  ifland  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  the  foil  of  both  is 
fo  nearly  of  the  fame  goodnefs  and  fertility,  that  they 
are  thought  to  have  been  formerly  contiguous.  The 
country,  though  low,  is  very  pleafant  and  fertile  in  rice 
and  millet,  fruit,  and  good  pafture;  the  inhabitants  breed 
abundance  of  cattle  and  fowl  of  all  forts,  both  wild  and 
tame  ;  they  have  likewife  great  plenty  of  very  good  filh, 
and,  according  to  moft  travellers,  the  climate  is  healthy 
and  pretty  temperate. 

The  city  of  Qiiiloa  is  large,  rich,  and  well  built :  the 
houfes  are  handfome,  and  built  of  ftone  and  mortar  :  they 
are  feveral  ftories  high,  and  have  behind  each  a  pleafant 
garden,  well  watered  and  cultivated,  here  being  plenty 
of  fprings  of  frcfh- water.  The  houfes  are  terrafi'ed  at  the 
top  with  a  hard  kind  of  clay,  and  the  Itrects,  as  in  moft 
places  under  the  tropics,  are  narrow.  On  one  fide  of  the 
town  is  the  citadel,  which  is  the  refidence  of  the  Maho- 
metan prince  ;  it  is  adorned  with  ftatcly  towers,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  a  ditch  and  other  fortifications  :  it  has  two 
gates,  one  towards  the  port,  where  is  a  view  of  the 
ihips  failing  in  and  out,  and  the  other  towards  the 
fea. 

The  king  and  his  fubje£ls  arc  Mahometans  ;  part  of 
the  latter  are  black,  and  part  tawney  :  they  all  fpeak 
Arabic,  and  feveral  other  languages,  which  they  learn 
from  the  nations  with  which  they  trade.  Their  drefs  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  Arabians,  and  is  not  very  diftcrent 
from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mombaza,  nor  do  they 
come  behind  them  either  in  the  finery  and  richnefs  of 
their  cloaths,  the  elegance  of  their  furniture,  or  in  their 
manner  of  living  ;  for  they  here  enjoy  the  fame  plenty. 
The  women  in  particular  are  fond  of  making  a  gay  ap- 
pearance, and  of  having  a  variety  of  ornaments  about 
their  necks,  arms,  wrilts,  and  ankles  ;  in  particular  they 
hare  bracelets  of  ivory  curioully  wrought,  which  upon 
the  death  of  a  parent,  a  hufband,  or  other  near  relation, 
they  break  in  pieces,  as  a  token  of  their  forrow ;  while 


the  men  exprefs  their  grief  by  abftinence  from  food,  and 
{having  off  their  hair. 

There  are  two  fmall  kingdoms  or  ftates  betvveen 
Quiloa  and  Mofambique  :  the  former  is  called  Mongalo ; 
but  though  very  fmall,  it  is  well  peopled,  moftly  v/ith 
Arabs,  and  the  iniiabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade 
in  gold,  elephants  teeth,  gums,  &c. 

The  other  is  named  Angos  from  its  capital,  and  by  the 
French  and  Italians  is  called  Angoche  and  Angochia. 
This  kingdom  is  much  fmaller  than  that  of  Mongalo, 
which  is  laid  to  extend  far  weftward  into  the  continent. 
Both  of  them  are  fertile,  produce  a  great  deal  of  rice 
and  millet,  and  breed  abundance  of  cattle.  The  inha- 
bitants of  both  are  chiefly  Mahometans,  but  intermixed 
with  negroes,  who  are  idolaters,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  fmalinefs  of  their  ftature.  They  go  naked  from  the 
middle  upwards,  and  wear  round  the  waill  a  piece  of 
filk  and  callico  ;  fome  wear  a  turban,  and  others  go 
bareheaded,  according  to  their  circutnitances  :  they  are 
all  fond  of  trade,  which  they  carry  on  chiefly  witn  the 
kingdoms  of  Quiloa,  Alelinda,  Mombaza,  and  Mo- 
nomotapa. 


SECT.     V. 

Of  the  Kingdom  of  MosAMBiCO,  or  Mosambique. 

Its  Situation,  FegetableSy  yfnimals,  and  Minerals ;  with  a 
Defcription  of  tht  City  of  the  fame  Namcy  and  of  its  Impor- 
tance to  the  Portugueje. 

THE  next  kingdom  of  any  note  ftill  farther  to  the 
fouth  is  that  of  Moiambico,  or  Mofambique,  thus 
named  from  its  ca,jtal,  which  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  in 
the  fixteenth  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  and  is  the  chief  of 
the  three  iflands  of  which  this  kingdom  is  compofed  ;  the 
others  are  called  by  the  Portuguefe  St.  George  and  St. 
James,  and  all  three  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ma- 
gincata,  orMegincata,  between  the  kingdom  of  Quiloa, 
and  that  of  Sofala. 

Though  the  ifland  of  Mofambico  is  the  largeft  of  the 
three,  it  is  neverthelefs  very  fmall,  not  being  above  two 
bow-fhots  in  breadth,  and  about  fix  in  length.  It  is 
fituated  about  two  miles  from  the  continent.  The  bay 
is  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  the  points  of  land  on  each 
fide  ad\ancing  into  the  fea  ;  and  the  two  iflands  of  St 
George  and  St.  James  lie  on  each  fide  of  it,  facing  the 
continent.  The  bay,  which  ferves  for  a  haven  both  for 
the  iflands  and  continent,  is  convenient  and  fafe,  it  hav- 
inir  il'ldom  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  fathoms  water,  which 
is  fo  clear,  that  one  may  fee  every  bank,  rock,  and  ihal- 
low,  and  may  I'ail  into  it  without  a  pilot, 

The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  only  a  white  barren  fand,  yet 
the  wealthy  part  of  the  inhabitants  have  in  many  parts  of 
it  found  means  to  procure  an  artificial  foil,  on  which 
grow  very  fine  ananas,  citrons,  oranges,  figs,  and  other 
fruit,  notwithftanding  there  being  great  fcarcity  of  water; 
but  the  far  greateft  part  of  their  other  fruits,  piilfe,  and 
roots,  arc  brought  thither  from  the  continent,  where  the 
ground  is  f;it,  and  produces  plenty  of  rice  and  millet, 
with  a  variety  of  fruits,  pulfe,  and  roots. 

Among  the  plants  they  have  one  called  by  the  Portu- 
guefe pao  d'antac,  or  antac  wood,  which  fpreads  itfelf 
along  the  ground,  and  bears  a  fruit  like  our  pears,  but 
Ibmewhat  long,  loft,  and  green  :  its  chief  virtue  lies  in 
the  root,  which,  they  lay,  is  a  fovcreign  remedy  againll 
a  dillcmper  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  antac,  and  is 
occafioned  by  the  too  great  familiarity  of  the  Europeans 
with  the  negro  women  of  that  country ;  this  being  the 
only  remedy  they  know  againll  it. 

'I'he  inhabitants  make  feveral  pleafant  liquors  from 
their  fruits  ;  but  their  moft  common  drink  is  made  of 
millet,  and  called  puembo. 

They  alfo  breed  many  cattle,  great  and  fmall,  particu- 
larly the  flieep  with  large  tads.  I'here  arc  likewii'e  great 
numbers  of  wild  bealls,  as  wild  boars,  ftags,  and  ele- 
phants fo  mifchievous  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  kindle  large  fires  round  their  corn-fields,  to  prevent 
their  dellroyiiig  the  fruit  of  their  labours. 

The  woods  are  filled  with  wild-fowl  of  all  forts,  par- 
ticularly with  a  kind  of  wild  pouluy,  not  unlike  thofe 
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common  among  lis,  except  their  b;ing  as  large  as  tur- 
keys, fpottsd  with  white  and  grey ;  but  their  heads  are 
fmaller  in  proportion,  and  their  combs  are  fhorter, 
thicker,  and  of  a  more  vivid  red  than  thoi'e  of  our  fowls. 
Their  flefh  is  black,  but  more  delicious  than  that  of  any 
other  fowl,  as  the  ilefh  of  their  hogs,  which  are  here  in 
great  abundance,  is  finer  eating  than  that  of  any  other 
beaft.  The  fowl  above-mentioned  are  extremely  whole- 
fomc,  and  fome  of  the  people  eat  them  quite  raw,  v/ith- 
out  feeling  any  inconvenience  from  it.  I'he  only  defcdt 
is  the  blaclcnefs  of  the  fieih,  which  when  boiled  turns  the 
broth  of  the  fame  difguftful  hue,  and  makes  it  refemble 
ink  ;  but  thofc  who  feed  upon  it  receive  ample  amends 
from  its  ex  ^uilite  taile  and  flavour,  as  well  as  from  the 
wholefcme  r. ourifhrnent  it  yields. 

The  country  abounds  in  gold,  which  is  wafhed  down 
by  the  rivers  in  great  quantities,  and  forms  a  chief  part  of 
tjie  commerce  of  the  country.  Ivory,  ebony,  ilaves, 
and  cattle,  are  likewife  exchanged  for  European  goods, 
fuch  as  little  bells,  knives,  fciflars,  and  razors.  Thefe 
laft  were  fo  valued  among  them,  that  when  the  Portu- 
guefe  firft  came  there,  tl^^y  would  give  fifteen  cows  for 
one  of  them.  They  have  likewife  fome  filver  and  other 
metals,  but  the  inhabitants  do  not  trade  with  it;  and 
indeed  are  fo  miftruilful  of  ftrangers,  that  thoy  do  not 
like  to  have  any  dealings  with  them,  but  wholly  confine 
their  trade  to  the  coafters,  to  whom  they  convey  their 
merchandize  in  fmall  boats  made  of  a  fingle  piece  of 
timber;  but  if  the  nature  or  quantity  of  the  cargo  re- 
quire a  more  capacious  veffel,  they  make  them  of  planks 
joined  together  with  ropes,  made  of  the  bark  of  the 
palm-tree,  without  the  a;i;f!:ancc  of  cither  pegs  or 
nails. 

The  city  of  Mofambico  is  very  handfomc,  and  the 
houfes  well  built,  efpecially  the  churches  and  convents. 
The  fort  is  alfo  one  of  the  Itrongeft  and  bell  contrived 
tlie  Portuguefe  ha\e  on  this  coalt ;  it  is  of  a  fquare  form, 
with  each  corner  flanked  by  a  bulwark,  and  defended  by 
fome  pieces  of  artillery.  It  is  alio  furrounded  by  a  three- 
fold rampart  and  large  ditch,  and  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  be 
proof  againil:  all  the  attempts  made  by  the  Dutch  againft 
it.  Upon  the  whole,  the  port  of  Mofambico  is  in  a 
manner  the  key  of  the  Eail  Indies  to  the  Portuguefe, 
which  if  once  loft,  or  wrefted  from  them  by  an  Euro- 
pean trading  nation,  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  carry 
on  their  commerce  into  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  it  being  almolt 
impoffible  to  continue  their  voyage  thither  without  luch 
a  place  of  refrefhment,  where  they  can  take  in  frefti 
water,  provifions,  and  other  necefiaries.  We  need  not 
therefore  wonder  at  the  Dutch  having  made  many  ftre- 
nuous,  though  hitherto  fruitlefs,  attempts  to  wreft  it  out 
of  their  hands,  particularly  in  the  year  1606,  when  ad- 
miral Paul  Van  Caerden  laid  fiege  to  it  with  forty  ftout 
fliips  ;  but  after  lying  before  it  thirty-two  days,  finding  all 
his  efforts  fruftrated,  he  was  glad  to  raife  the  hege,  and 
continue  his  voyage  to  the  Indies. 


SECT.     VI. 

Of  the  Kingdom  of  S  o  F  A  L  A. 

Its  Situation,  Climate,  Soil,  Produce,  and  Face  of  the  Coun- 
try. Tlie  Perfons,  Drefs,  Food,  Employments,  and  Re- 
ligion of  the  Natives :  with  the  Manner  in  which  the 
Portuguefe fubdued  the  Country. 

TO  th?  fouthward  of  Zanguebar  lies  Sofala,  or 
Cefala,  a  kingdom  which,  from  its  abounding  in 
gold,  many  of  the  learned  have  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ophir, 
whence  king  Solomon  annually  drew  fuch  prodigious 
quantities  of  that  valuable  metal. 

This  kingdom  extends  along  the  coaft  from  the  river 
Cuama  on  the  north,  to  that  of  Magnico,  fince  called 
Riode  Spirito  Sanfto,  on  the  fouth  ;  that  is,  from  the 
feventeenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  fouth  latitude, 
having,  according  to  the  lateft  oblbrvaticns.  Cape  Co- 
riantes  about  two  degrees  from  the  laft  mentioned  river, 
and  not  in  the  middle  between  them,  as  fome  geographers 
have  placed  it.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Indian 
fea,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  empire  of  Monomotapa,  and 


according  to  Marmol,  is  feven  hundred  and  fifty  Iea"-ues 
in  compafs.  '^ 

The  temperature,  foil,  and  produce  of  the  country  ara 
much  the  fame  witli  thofe  of  Zanguebar ;  only,  as  it  is 
farther  from  the  Line,  the  heat  is  more  moderate,  and 
tire  land  more  fertile  in  rice,  millet,  and  pafturagc.  The 
beft  part  of  thecouritry  lies  between  Cape  Coria'ntes  and 
the  river  de  SaaiSto  Spirito,  where  are  the  moft  numerous 
herds  of  cattle,  efpecially  of  the  larger  kind,  which  are 
the  more  neceifary  as  the  inhabitants  have  fcarcely  any 
other  fuel  but  cows  dung;  and  the  country  is  much  cx- 
pofed  to  the  foutherly  winds,  which  are  as  piercing  on. 
that  fide  of  the  Line,  as  our  northern  winds  are  on  this. 
Here  alfo  the  elephants  herd  in  large  droves,  and  beino- 
the  chief  food  of  the  cornmon  people,  fuch  numbers  of 
them  are  killed  for  the  fake  of  their  flefh,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  natives,  they  feldom  kill  fewer 
than  between  four  and  five  thoufand  o'hc  year  with  ano- 
ther, which  is  in  a  great  meafure  confirmed  by  the  vaft 
quantity  of  ivory  exported  from  thence  by  the  Euro- 
peans. 

On  the  contrary,  that  part  of  the  country  which  ex- 
tends, from  Cape  Coriantes  to  the  river  Cuama  abounds 
with  mountains  covered  with  large  woods  ;  and  the  val- 
lies,  being  watered  with  a  variety  of  fprings  and  rivu- 
lets, are  extremely  fertile  and  agreeable ;  and  here  the 
king  and  his  court  fpend  the  grcateft  part  of  the  year. 
Among  other  advantages,  we  are  told  that  this  divifion 
of  the  country  enjoys  iuch  an  odoriferous  verdure,  that, 
the  coaft  being  low  on  that  fide,  the  fragrance  which  ex- 
hales from  it  is  frequently  perceived  by  mariners  at  a 
great  diftance  before  even  the  land  itfelf  appears  :  but 
from  the  above  cape  to  the  river  of  San£fo  Spirito  the 
country  is  rough,  barren,  and  lefs  inhabited,  except  by 
elephants,  lions,  and  other  wild  beafts. 

Molt  of  the  natives  of  Sofala  are  black,  with  fiiort 
curled  hair,  there  being  but  few  of  a  tawney  or  fwarthy 
complexion.  They  are  taller,  and  have  a  genteeler  fhape 
than  the  negroes  of  Mofambique  and  Quiloa ;  and  thofe 
wlio  live  near  Cape  Coriantes  are  efteemed  extremely 
courteous. 

Their  common  drefs  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Mofambique,  that  is,  a  piece  of  filk  cotton 
wrapped  round  their  waift,  and  hanging  down  to  the 
knees,  the  reft  of  the  body  being  naked,  only  thofe  in 
more  affluent  circumftances  wear  a  turban  on  their  heads, 
and  all  of  them  adorn  their  neck,  arms,  wrifts,  and 
ankles  with  rings  of  gold,  filver,  amber,  or  coloured 
beads,  according  to  their  rank.  Thefe  ftuffs  and  orna- 
ments are  chiefly  brought  to  them  by  the  Portuguefe  j 
and  the  perfons  of  diftinction  wear  fwords. 

They  cultivate  plenty  of  rice  and  millet,  which  ferves 
them  for  bread,  and  eat  both  the  flefh  of  elephants,  that 
of  their  large  and  fmall  cattle,  and  alfo  fifh,  of  which 
both  the  fea  and  rivers  yield  great  plenty  and  variety. 

They  have  likewife  a  kind  of  beer  made  of  rice  and 
millet,  and  fome  other  liquors  made  of  honey,  palm, 
and  other  fruits.  The  honey  is  here  in  fuch  plenty,  that 
great  part  of  it  lies  negledted,  no  more  of  it  being  ga- 
thered by  the  people  than  they  themfelves  ufe,  or  than  is 
fufficient  for  extracSting  fo  much  wax  out  of  it  as  will 
procure  them  filks  and  painted  cottons  in  exchange.  For 
thoug;h  they  make  great  quantities  of  white  cloth,  they 
have'not  yet  learned  the  art  of  dying  it;  they  are  there- 
fore obliged  to  fend  it,  or  at  leaft  their  thread,  to  be  dyed 
at  Guzurat,  or  other  places,  of  fuch  colours  as  are  moft 
in  vogue  among  them.  Tiicir  chief  commerce  is  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Melinda,  Mombafo,  Quiloa,  and  Mo- 
fambique, who  come  hither  in  their  fmall  barges,  which 
are  laden  with  a  variety  of  the  above-mentioned  ftuffs  of 
all  colours,  which  they  exchange  for  gold,  ivory,  wax, 
and  ambergrife ;  and  the  Sofalans  ufually  go  and  ex- 
change thefe  filks  and  coloured  cloths  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Monomotapa  for  gold,  not  by  weight  but  in  fuch 
quantities  as  will  fatisfy  the  feller,  fo  that  the  profit  of 
the  exchange  commonly  amounts  to  ninety  or  ninety-five 
per  cent. 

Befides  the  gold  they  obtain  from  Monomotapa,  the 
kingdom  of  Sofala  has  confiderable  quantities  of  that  va- 
luable metal,  which,  according  to  the  Portuguefe  inha- 
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bitants,  yield  the  value  of  two  millions  of  metigals  an- 
nually, each  metigal  being  valued  at  about  fourteen 
French  livrcs  ;  and  it  is  laid  that  the  merchants  from 
Mecca  and  other  parts  export,  in  time  of  peace,  about 
the  fame  quantity.  The  foldiers  are  paid  in  gold  duft, 
juft  as  it  is  gathered,  which  is  of  fo  pure  and  of  fo  fine  a 
vellow,  that  it  greatly  exceeds  ours,  no  other  gold  being 
Superior  to  it  but  that  of  Japan. 

As  to  the  metropolis,  it  Hands  in  a  low  and  unhealthy 
fituation,  and  was  at  the  firR  arrival  of  the  Portuguele 
but  an  inconfidcrable  town,  neither  large  nor  walled,  it 
havino  no  other  fence  than  a  hedge  of  thorns  ;  but  it  has 
been  hnce  fortified,  and  in  every  refpe^  greatly  improved 
by  thofc  Europeans,  who  called  it  Cuama,  as  well  as  the 
fort  which  they  built  for  its  defence  ;  the  city  being  con- 
veniently fituated  on  a  finall  ifiand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Cuama  :  but  it  has  fince  refumed  its  antient  name, 
and  both  pilots  and  geographers  now  call  it  Sofala. 
There  are  two  other  towns  on  the  coalt,  one  called 
Haulema,  and  the  other  Dardema  ;  befides  the  villages  of 
Galta,  Bocha,  Savona,  and  fome  others. 

At  the  firlt  arrival  of  the  Portuguefe  the  people  ufed 
no  other  weapons  than  the  javelin,  the  fcymetar,  the 
bow  and  arrow,  the  dagger,  and  the  hatchet ;  but  they 
have  been  fince  taught  the  ufe  of  lire-,  rms,  both  fmall 
and  great.  The  King  keeps  a  great  number  of  forces  in 
pay,"  but  the  Portuguefe  ar>;  become  to  powerful  as  to 
keep  the  whole  kingdom  in  av»e,  and  their  governor  keeps 

•  veflels  of  obfervation  to  prevent  what  they  call  an  illicit 
trade,  particularly  the  exportation  of  gold,  without  his 
fpecial  licence. 

As  the  Arabs  have  been  for  fome  centuries  fettled  on 
the  coalt,  they,  as  in  many  places  in  the  iaft  indies,  have 
obtained  the  dominion,  and  both  the  king  and  his  court, 
with  a  f  reat  pari  of  the  people,  are  defended  from  them  ; 
they  fpt-alithe  Arabic  tongue,  and  are  Itiil  of  the  Malio- 
mttan  religion     But  the  original  natives  rcuin  their  an- 

■  ticnt  cuftoms,  both  of  a  civil  and  religious  nature  :  they 

■  arc  faid  to  acknowledge  one  Supreme  Being,  whom  they 
call  Mozimo,  or  Guimguimo,  and  have  neither  idols, 
altars,  nor  facrificcs  ;  but  abhor  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the 
reft  of  the  African  negroes  and  their  prielts,  and  punilii 
them  with  the  utmoft  fcverity,  not  from  a  fpirit  of  pcr- 
fecution,  but  from  their  thinking  them  dcllruclive  to  fo- 
ciety.  Theyalfo  punifh  theft  and  adultery  with  great 
rigour,  and,  with  refpeit  to  the  laft,  make  it  death  for 
any  man  to  be  found  fitting  upon  a  fopha,  or  mat,  with 
a  married  woman  :  yet  they  allow  of  polygamy  as  much 
as  the  M.-'.hometans.  They  never  marry  any  woman  till 
fhe  has  had  hermonthly  courfcs,  as  being  held  incapable  of 
having  children  till  then  ;  and  this  no  fooner  happens, 
than'  the  family  make  rejoicings  and  a  feftival  on  the 
occafion.  They  do  not  feem  to  have  any  religious  cere- 
monies, except  in  obl'ervjng  fome  particular  days  of  the 
moon,  as  the  Hrll,  fixth,  feventh,  elevent  ■.,  fixteenth,  &c. 
on  which  they  pay  a  kind  of  offering  to  their  deceafed 
friends,  particularly  to  their  parents,  whofc  bones,  after 
the  ikfh  ,is  conlumed,  they  prefcrve  in  a  place  appro- 
priated to  that  ufe ;  and,  in  remembrance  of  their  owmg 
their  beini;  to  them,  fet  plenty  of  provilinns  before  them, 
and  offer  tip  their  petitions  to  them  as  if  they  were  Hill 
a!i\e,  not  forgetting  to  pray  for  the  prel'ervation  and 
profpcrity  of  the  king.  Having  ended  their  petitions, 
they  fit  down  in  their  white  garments,  which  is  the  pro- 
per colour  on  thtfe  occafions,  and  eat  what  had  been 
ferved  up  to  the  dead,  which  concludes  the  ceremony. 
This  curtom  is  alfo  pra<itifed  by  the  Chinefe  and  many 

■  other  pagan  nations. 

Wc  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  whi.  h  the  Portuguefe  obtained  the  power  and 

•  authority  they  cxercife  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
Sofala. 

Franccfco  Gna;a,  by  others  called  Anaga,  was  the  firft 
Portuguefe  aJniiral  who  came  to  anchor  before  the  city 
of  Sofala.  He  had  with  him  only  four  of  his  finalleii: 
vefil-ls,  for  two  of  his  fleet  were  fo  large  that  they  could 
not  enter   the  port.     Ha\  ing  engaged   in   his   interelt 

■  Zacotc,  one  of  the  court,  he  fcnt  him  to  the  king,  whofe 
name  was  Jufcf,  and  was  then  blind  with  age,  to  obtain 

■  leave  to  build  a  fortrefs  near  the  city,  which  he  pretend- 
ed wauld  be  of  great  fervice  to  tlic  king,^  as  well  as  to 


the  Portu"-uefe.  Bv  the  good  olnces  of  his  friend  Zacote 
he  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  the  old  Mahometan 
monarch,  whom  he  afterwards  vifited,  notwithftanding 
the  ffrenuous  oppofition  of  the  Arabs  againft  his  landing, 
the  dangers  tiicy  told  him  he  muli  run  before  he  could 
reach  the  roval  palace,  and  the  difficulty  he  would  find  ;.  . 
in  getting  accels  to  the  king  ;  he  even  met  with  all  the  > 
fuccefs  he  could  wilh  for,  the  old  monarch  not  only  grant- 
ing him  free  leave  to  build  the  fortrcis,  but,  as  a  farther 
mark  of  his  regard,  delivered  up  to  him  about  twenty  of 
his  countrymen  who  had  been  lately  fhipvvrecked  on  that 
coall,  and  who  had  been  treated  witn  tlie  uunolt  hof- 
pitality. 

The  old  monarch  had,  however,  a  fon-in-law,  named 
Mengo  Mui'f,  a  brave  and  warlike  prince,  who  boldly 
laid  before  him  his  apprehenfions  of  the  danger  that 
would  attend  his  receiving  thofe  itrangers  into  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  much  more  at  his  pei'initting  them  o  fortify 
themfelves  there  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  own  fafety 
and  that  of  his  fubjects.  Whatever  were  the  king's  views, 
he  endeavoured  to  dillipate  AlufaPs  fears,  by  telling  him, 
that  time,  which  brings  every- thing  to  liglit,  would  foon 
difcover  his  motives  for  thus  encouraging  the(e  dreaded 
Arrangers.  "  Thou  wilt  foon,  faid  iie,  perceive  thein 
"  dwindle  into  nothing,  through  the  heat  and  incle- 
"  mency  of  a  cl  mate  to  which  they  are  unaccultomed, 
"  and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  drive  them  out  of 
"  their  fort,  if  they  do  not  abandon  i:  of  tticir  own  ac- 
"  cord.  "  'I'he  prince  acquiefced  in  his  reafons,  and  the 
fortrefs  was  earned  on  wivh  double  vigour,  the  king  hav- 
ing ordered  his  lubjects  to  lend  the  Portuguefe  all  poJiible 
afiiltance. 

His  majefty  was,  however,  foon  alarmed  by  the  pa- 
thetic remonitrances  of  the  Mahometan  merchants,  who 
endeavoured  to  awaken  him  to  a  I'enfe  ot  his  danger, 
from  the  well  known  perfidy  of  the  Portuguefe ;  and 
addrenaig  themfehes  to  him  in  a  body,  reminOed  him 
of  the  repeated  warnings  they  had  given  him,  and  then 
added  :  "  To  what  end  do  thefe  Grangers  build  a  fort  in 
"  your  dominions,  but  to  increafe  thtir  own  power,  in 
"  order  to  (trip  you  of  yours  and  of  your  kingdom? 
"  Have  they  not  by  the  like  artifices  expelled  the  king 
,"  of  Quiloa,  and  robbed-  many  other  princes  in  Africa 
"  and  India  of  their  dominions  ?  Where,  inihort,  have 
"  they  ever  got  a  looting  withcmt  leaving  numberiefs  traces 
"  of  their  villainy  and  cruelty?  If  therefore  you  have  any 
."  regard  for  your  lafcty  and  welfare,  dcilroy  them  be- 
"  fore  they  are  become  too  powerful,  kit  n^rreatter  you 
"  be  unable  to  avert  the  ruin  and  deltruction  wnich  liiey 
"  will  bring  upon  yourfelf  and  kingdom." 

Tills  fpeech  had  the  dehreu  effect,  and  the  alarmed 
monarch  began  to  fee  his  folly  and  tb.nger.  He  allem- 
bled  a  number  of  troops,  and  appointed  a  day  when 
they  were  to  fall  upon  the  Portuguefe,  while  they  were 
employed  in  building  the  fort.  Unhappily  for  him,  he 
had  a  traitor  who  watched  all  his  iiiocions ;  this  was 
Zacote,  who  was  originally  of  Abyfllnian  cxtratition, 
but  having  been  taken  pri.oner  when  young  by  the  Ma- 
hometans of  Sofala,  had  embraced  their  religion,  and 
by  his  addrcf"s,had  r.iifed  himfclf  to  the  highelt  degree  of 
credit  with  the  old  king;  but  being  now  corrupted  by 
the  Portuguefe,  he  betrayed  all  his  maiter's  fecrets,  anj 
failed  not,  on  this  occafion,  to  fend  them  timely  notice 
of  the  delign  formed  againll  them ;  on  which  Gnaja 
prepared  to  give  them  a  warm  reception. 

Accordingly  on  the  day  appointed  the  Sofalans  furi- 
oudy  attacked  the  fort  by  throwing  lighted  brands  into 
it,  while  others  affailed  the  walls  with  their  warlike  en- 
gines. Thebefieged,  with  Gnaja  at  their  head,  made  a 
very  brave  defence  ;  but  being  reduced  to  thirty-five  men, 
the  rclt  being  either  fick  or  invalids,  they  would  have 
Itobd  a  poor  chance  againft  lix  thoufand  men,  had  not 
Zacote  found  means  to"  enter  the  fort  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  men,  who  immediately  attacked  the  behegers 
with  fiich  bravery  that  a  defperate  conflift  enfucd,  in 
which  the  Portuguefe,  now  infpired  with  frefh  courage, 
dileharged  their  .irfillery  and  darts  with  fuch  vigour,  that 
the  beiregers  foon  fled  with  the  utmolt  precipitation  and 
terror,  leaving  them  the  quiet  pollelhon  of  their  for- 
trefs ;  but  the  Portu'iuefe  boldly  rulhing  out  purfued 
them  with  the  utmoft'fury,  not  only  into  the  city,    but 
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forced  their  way  into  the  royal  palace.  They  even 
crowded  iiitothc  very  apartment  into  which  the  old  kint^ 
had  retiicd,  and  found  him  lying  on  his  couch  ;  but  their 
infolence  foon  roufed  his  courage,  fo  that  blind  and  old 
as  he  was,  he  haltily  arofe^  and  darted  feveral  javelins  at 
them,  which,  as  they  crowded  thick  upon  him,  did  fome 
execution,  leveral  of  them  being  wounded  ;  .and  amon'^' 
the  reft  Gnaja  received  a  wound  in  his  neck  :  when  on  a 
fudden  the  Portuguefe  agent  advanced  with  his  drawn 
fcymetar  towards  the  king,  and  at  one  blow  (truck  off 
his  head,  which  filled  his  attendants  with  dread  and 
horror. 

Gnaja,  fully  fatisfied  with  feeing  the  good  old  king 
lying  in  his  blood,  and  headlefsat  his  feet,  immediately 
forbad  his  men  to  offer  any  farther  violence  towards  a 
people  whom  he  pretended  he  wanted  to  gain  by  afts  of 
friendfliip,  rather  than  to  terrify  with  farther  proofs  of 
the  Portuguefe  bravery  and  martial  prowefs  ;  adding,  that 
as  they  had  by  this  timcfufficiently  experienced  the  one, 


he  was  now  ready  and  willing  to  give  them  the  moft  con- 
vmcing  proofs  of  the  other,  by  afts  of  humanity  and 
compalfion  to  their  prefent  diftrefs.  This  plaufible 
fpeech  had  the  defired  effect  ;  and  the  Sofalans,  findino- 
they  had  to  do  with  a  nation  that  was  too  (trong  anS 
artful  for  them  to  contend  with,  forbore  all  farther  hof- 
tilities. 

Offorio  obferves,  that  Gnaja,  having  fucceedfed  fo  far^ 
thought  it  now  time  to  fettle  this  newly  fubdued  Itate 
and,  as  a  mark  of  the  Portuguefe  generofity  and  gratitude' 
to  reward  the  perfidious  Zacota  for  his  friendfliip  and  Me- 
lity  to  them  in  the  ampleft  manner.  He  accordingly 
caufed  him  to  be  fent  for  in  great  pomp,  and  then  pro- 
claimed him  king  of  Sofala,  enjoining  the  people  to  obey 
him  as  their  fovereign.  He  next  obliged  him  to  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  to  promife  to  behave  on  all  occafions  as  his 
moft  faithful  tributarv. 


CHAP.      V. 


Of    the    COMORA    ISLANDS. 


SECT.     I. 

Of  their  Situation  ;  with  a  concife  Account  of  Comoro  the  prin- 
cipal of  them.,  and  of  Mayotta,  Mohilla,  and  A'tgazeja. 
Of  the  delightful  Ifland  of  fohanna  :  a  View  of  it  from  the 
Road ;  and  the  Jpeedy  Cure  of  the  Sick  who  are  [et  onjhore. 
The  Face  of  the  Country,  as  it  appeared  in  a  TValk  taken  by 
two  Englijh  Gentlemen :  with  an  Account  of  the  Fruits, 
Beafis,  Birds,  and  Fijhes, 

THE  Comora  iflands  take  their  name  from  Comora, 
the  largeft  of  them  ;  they  are  five  in  number,  and 
the  other  four  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  names  of  Mayotta, 
Mohilla,  Angazeja,  and  Johanna.  The  laft  is  fituated 
in  twelve  degrees  fifteen  minutes  fouth  latitude,  and 
all  of  them  lie  oppofite  the  ftiore  of  Zanguebar,  and 
north  of  the  great  ifland  of  Madagafcar. 

Comora,  the  largeft  and  molt  northerly  of  thefe  iflands, 
is  not  frequented  by  any  Europeans,  it  having  no  fafe 
harbour,  and  the  natives  being  untradfable  and  averfe  to 
any  commerce  with  flrangers.  For  this  perhaps  they 
have  fufKcient  reafon,  as  it  was  too  common  for  the 
Portuguefe,  efpecially  at  their  firft  entering  thofe  feas,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fimplicity  of  the  inhabitants,  un- 
acquainted V.  ith  arms  and  incapable  of  defence,  and  to 
land  parties  in  order  to  rob  and  commit  all  poflible  out- 
rages on  the  natives,  whom  they  frequently  carried  away 
Haves.  This  may  have  given  them  a  traditional  averfion 
to  all  ftrangers  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  re- 
venge they  might  take  on  the  next  who  vifited  them, 
without  diilinguifhing  the  innocent  from  the  guilty,  may 
have  gained  them  the  inhofpitable  charadter  which  they 
Hill  retain. 

Angazeja,  Mayotta,  and  Mohilla,  are  but  little  re- 
forted  to,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  advantages  of  Jo- 
hanna, in  the  fafety  of  its  road,  and  the  civilized  difpo- 
fition  of  the  inhabitants,  which,  together  with  the  fine- 
refs  of  the  country,  have  induced  the  Europeans  to  touch 
there  for  refrefhments. 

The  fhips  on  their  arrival  anchor  in  the  road  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  where  the  high  hills,  covered  v/ith 
evergreens,  ending  in  a  delightful  valley,  form  the  moft 
pleafing  landfcapes  that  can  be  imagined.  The  failors 
ufually  pitch  a  tent  on  fhore  for  the  reception  of  the  fick. 
when,  fuch  is  the  excellence  of  the  climate,  that  thofe 
everfo  much  difabledwith  thatdreadful  difeafe  the  fcurvy, 
generally  recovertheir  health  with  furprifing  fpeed,  which 
is  probably  as  much  owing  to  the  reviving  influence  of 
the  earth,  as  to  the  variety  of  excellent  refrefliments 
with  which  the  country  abounds.  The  common  failors 
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who  arrive  in  health,  are  however  in  danger,  by  their  In- 
temperance ineating  the  delicious  fruits  the  ifland  affords, 
of  laying  the  foundation  for  diftempers  to  break  out 
when  they  go  again  to  fea.  It  has  alfo  been  faid,  that 
lying  aftiore  is  prejudicial  to  them,  on  account  of  the 
moift  vapours  diffufed  from  the  neighbouring  hills  ;  but 
all  the  danger  here  is  probably  occafioned  by  a  tent  be- 
ing not  fufficient  to  preferve  them  from  the  keennefs  of  the 
night-air,  and  from  the  damps  which  rife  from  the  earth. 

We  cannot  give  a  better  or  more  perfedl:  idea  of  this 
beautiful  ifland,  which  is  no  more  than  about  ninety 
miles  round,  than  by  giving  adefcription  of  a  walk  taken 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Grofe  and  another  Englifh  gen- 
tleman the  fecond  day  after  their  arrival,  which  we  fhall 
do  in  his  own  words. 

"  As  we  fet  out  pretty  early  in  the  morning,  we  made 
"  a  Ihift  to  penetrate  about  five  miles  into  the  country 
"  before  the  fun  began  to  be  any-ways  troublefome  ;  and 
"  this  was  no  fmall  ftretch,  confidering  the  mountainous 
"  way  we  had  to  go.  We  had  fowling-pieces  with  us, 
"  and  the  view  of  excellent  fport  inlhooting,  could  we 
"  have  reached  the  places  where  we  might  perceive  the 
"  game  lay  :  but  we  could  not  conquer  the  afcent  of  the 
"  hills,  though  we  endeavoured  to  fcramble  up  them  on 
"  our  hands  and  knees.  We  were  obliged  therefore  to 
"  reft  fatisfied  with  what  fmall  birds  prcfented  themfelves 
"  in  the  vallies  and  hills  that  were  pafl'able.  We  made 
"  our  breakfaft  on  pine-apples,  and  the  milk  of  cocoa- 
"  nuts,  which  ferved  to  quench  our  thirft.  About  noon, 
"  coming  to  a  beautiful  piece  of  water,  we  feated  our- 
"  felves  in  the  fhade  by  the  banks  of  it,  to  make  a  fe- 
"  cond  meal,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  tinkling  of  feveral 
"  little  fprings  and  natural  cafcades  that  fell  from  the 
"  rocks,  and,  according  to  their  diftance,  feemed  to 
"  found  a  gradation  of  notes,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
"  agreeable  Ibothing  water-mufic. 

"  The  orange  and  lime-trees,  which  flood  in  great 
"  numbers  about  that  fpot  of  ground,  bending  under 
"  the  weight  of  their  fruit,  diftufed  a  moft  fragrant 
"  odour.  There  were  alfo  pine-apples  which  grew 
"  wild  of  eleven  and  thirteen  inches  in  circumference, 
"  of  a  much  richer  flavour  than  thofe  I  afterwards  met 
"  with  in  India.  Our  guides  too  made  us  diftinguifh 
"  a  number  of  goyava,  and  efpecially  plumb-trees,  the 
"  fize  of  whole  fruit  is  about  that  of  a  damafcene,  and 
"  leaves  a  pleafing  relilh  on  the  palate  for  fome  minutes 
"  after  it  is  eaten.  All  thefe  growing  promifcuoufly,  and 
"  without  the  leaft  arrangement  or  order,  combiiied  with 
"  the  falls  of  v.'ater  and  the  ttupendous  height  of  the 
"  fiirrounding  hills,  covered  with  trees  and  verdure,  and 
4R  in 
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"  in  their  various  breaks  and  projections  exhibieing  the 
"  boldeit  ftrokes  of  nature,  altogether  compoled  what 
"  might,  without  exaggeration,  be  called  a  terreftrial 
"  para-ile,  compared  to  which  the  fineft  gardens  in  Eu- 
"  rope,  with  tneir  Itatues,  artificial  cafcades,  compart- 
"  ments,  and  all  the  refinements  of  hum;in  invention, 
"  would  appear  poor  indeed  !  Here  it  was  impolTible  for 
"  art  to  add  any  thing,  but  what  would  rather  fpoil  than 
"  adorn  the  fcenery. 

"  It  was  not  then  without  regret  that  we  quitted  fo 
"  charming  a  fpot,  after  having  feaited  our  eyes  with 
"  the  beauties  of  it;  to  which  it  may  be  mentioned,  as 
«<  no  inconfiderabic  addition,  that  there  was  no  fear  of 
"  wild  hearts  or  of  venomous  creatures  mixed  with  our 
«'  pleafure,  the  ifland  being  fo  happy  as  to  produce  none. 
«  We  returned  then  to  our  tent,  well  paid  for  the  (light 
«'  fatigue  we  had  undergone  in  this  little  excurfion." 

Befides  the  fruit  already  mentioned,  and  many  others 
common  in  the  Indies,  there  is  a  remarkable  fort  of 
fweet  oranges  of  a  fmall  fize,  not  exceeding  that  of  a  com- 
mon apricot,  but  filled  with  a  juice  that  has  a  much  more 
delicious  flavour  than  the  larger  fort  generally  imported 
here  from  Portugal,  under  the  name  of  China-oranges; 
and  their  being  gathered  ripe  and  frelL  from  the  tree  is 
doubtlefs  an  advantage  to  their  tarte. 

In  the  woods  are  a  great  number  of  monkies  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  fizes,  and  a  beaft  of  about  the  bignefs 
of  a  common  monkey,  with  a  head  nearly  refembling 
that  of  a  fox;  it  has  a  lively  piercing  eye,  its  coat  is 
•woolly,  and  generally  of  a  moufe  colour ;  and  its  tail, 
■which  is  about  three  feet  long,  is  variegated  with  circles 
of  black,  within  an  inch  of  each  other,  quite  to  the  end  ; 
the  natives  call  it  a  mocawk,  and  when  taken  young  it 
foon  grows  exceeding  tame  :  the  country  alfo  abounds 
with  fquirrels,  which  are  generally  large  and  fhy  ;  but 
neither  well  Ihaped,  nor  of  an  agreeable  colour. 

Their  oxen,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  of  a  mid- 
dling fize,  and,  like  thofe  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  are  re- 
markable for  their  differing  from  ours  in  having  a  large 
flefliy  excrefcence  between  their  neck  and  back,  which 
when  kept  in  pickle  for  fome  time,  is  generally  preferred 
either  to  tongue  or  udder,  it  tailing  like  firm  marrow, 
and  nothing  can  be  imagined  fweeter  than  their  fieih. 

Their  fowls  are  alfo  extremely  good  and  fat ;  but  our 
author  obferves,  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  tarting 
their  game,  of  which  they  are  faid  to  have  great  variety  ; 
but  the  natives  are  very  indifFerent  fportfmen,  either  with 
a  net  or  gun. 

The  fea  alfo  furnirties  them  with  fifli  of  different  forts, 
and  in  great  abundance,  which  they  are  very  expert  at 
catching.  Among  the  reft  they  have  a  particular  fpecies 
called  the  parrot-filh,  which  is  beautified  with  the  livelidt 
colours  that  can  be  imagined  ;  it  is  about  three  feet  and 
a  half  in  length,  thick  in  proportion,  and  is  eftccmed 
delicious  eating.  They  have  likewifefomc  flat  fifh  that 
nearly  refembles  the  turbot,  andalfo  thornbacks,  mullets, 
aiid  fcvcral  other  forts. 


SECT.     II. 

Of  the  Perfom,  Drefs,  Food,  Language,  and  Manners,  of 
the  Natives ;  with  a  Dcfcription  of  their  Huts,  and  of  the 
Town  of  Johanna, 

MOST  of  the  inhabitants  are  tall  of  ftature,  ftrong, 
and  well  proportioned  ;  they  have  piercing  eyes, 
long  black  hair,  lips  fomewhat  thick,  and  their  com- 
plexions in  general  arc  of  a  colour  between  olive  and 
black  ;  but  their  women  are  rather  more  clumfily  made 
than  the  men. 

The  common  people  only  wear  a  (kull-cap  of  any 
fort  of  lluft,  and  a  coarfe  wrapper  round  their  loins  ;  but 
thofe  of  a  fuperior  rank  have  a  kind  of  wide  fleeved  fliirt 
hanging  over  a  p  ,ir  of  long  drawers,  and  a  waiftcoat, 
which  is  either  thick  or  thin  according  to  the  feafon  ; 
few  wear  turbans,  except  thofe  of  high  rank  :  thefe  are 
alfo  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  the  nails  of  their  fingers  and 
toes,  which  they  fuffcr  to  grow  to  an  immoderate  length, 
and  tinge  them  with  alhenna,  a  yellowifli  red,  furnilhed 
by  a  fhrub  tliat  grows  in  the  marftiy  places  of  the  ifland. 


They  ufually  carry  large  knives,  or  poniards,  which  are 
ftuck  in  a  fafh  they  wear  round  their  waiits ;  fome  of 
them  have  filver  or  agate  handles,  but  they  have  com- 
monly wooden  ones  carved. 

The  women  take  more  pains  in  their  drefs,  and  wear 
a  ftort  jacket  and  petticoat,  with  a  fort  of  loofe  gown, 
and  a  veil  to  cover  their  faces.  They  ufually  adorn  their 
arms  and  wrills  with  a  number  of  bracelets  made  of  filver, 
pewter,  copper,  iron,  and  glafs,  according  to  their  rank 
and  circumitances.  Their  finders  and  toes,  and  the  fmall 
of  their  legs,  are  likewife  decked  with  chains  arid  rin^s. 
Their  ears  are  ftuck  fo  full  of  mock-jewels  and  ornaments 
of  metal,  that  the  lobes  are  in  particui^^r  greatly  dilated 
and  weighed  down,  which  they  are  taught  from  their 
infancy  to  confider  as  a  lingular  beauty. 

The  children  of  both  lexes  are  luffered  to  go  ftark 
naked  from  the  time  of  their  birth  till  they  are  leven  or 
eight  years  old  ;  which  proceeds  iel's  from  any  confidera- 
tion  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  than  from  phyfical  rea- 
fons  ;  for  they  imagine,  that  infants  are  more  apt  to  be 
hurt  by  heat  than  by  cold,  and  that  the  free  accefs  of 
the  air  to  every  part  of  the  body  is  nutritious  and  more 
favourable  to  their  growth,  than  their  being  heated  by 
fwathing  and  cloaths,  which  deprive  them  of  a  hardinels 
conducive  to  health  ;  and  in  cafe  of  any  difpolition  to 
deformity  obftruit  the  free  courfe  of  nature,  which  itrives 
to  free  itlelf  from  any  imperfedtions.  By  this  means  they 
are  alfo  preferved  from  the  galling  and  chafing  of  cloaths, 
which  frequently  occafion  luch  cryings  and  Itrainings,  as 
if  not  carefully  attended  to  terminate  in  ruptures. 

As  the  foil  is  of  itfelf  fo  naturally  fertiie  as  to  produce 
every  thing  they  covet  for  food,  fo  their  conltitutional  in- 
dolence keeps  them  fatisfied,  without  any  attempts  to 
improve  it  by  tillage  or  cultivation.  They  chiefly  fub- 
fift  on  milk  and  vegetables,  both  which  they  polfefs  in 
great  plenty  and  perfedtion.  Inliead  of  oil  and  vinegar 
to  their  fallads,  which  are  of  the  lettuce  kind,  they  ufe  a 
liquid  which  has  fome  refemblance  to  our  treacle,  and  is 
a  preparation  of  the  juice  yielded  on  incifion  from  the 
cocoa-nut  tree. 

Their  language  is  a  corrupt  Arabic,  mixed  with  the 
Zanguebar  tongue  of  theoppofite  part  of  the  continent, 
from  whence  the  Comora  illands  were  probably  firlt  peo- 
pled :  but  thofe  of  the  faireft  complexion,  who  are  ge- 
nerally of  the  beft  rank,  or  at  leail  the  mofterteemed  a- 
monglt  them,  derive  their  colour  partly  from  the  Arab 
mixture,  and  partly  from  their  communication  wit.^i 
Europeans,  which  was  formerly  much  more  common 
than  at  prefent. 

Their  manners  ftill  retain  much  of  the  fimplicity  of  un- 
cultivated nature.  The  mildnefs  of  the  climate  renders 
them  indolent  and  prone  to  venery.  They  frequently 
make  ufe  of  the  liberty  granted  them  by  their  religion, 
which  is  thatof  Mahometanifm,  of  divorcing  their  wives 
upon  flight  pretences,  for  the  fake  of  novelty  ;  they 
have  ufually  two  or  three  of  them,  and  may  have  a£ 
many  concubines  as  they  can  maintain. 

Though  they  are  forward  to  beg  whatever  they  like, 
they  arc  from  being  thievifh.  They  treat  the  Eng- 
lifh  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  not  merely  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  intereit  and  convenience,  though  this  has  doubt- 
lefs fome  influence,  but  alfo  from  a  fenfe  of  gratitude 
for  the  effedtual  afliftance  they  formerly  received  from 
them  in  their  wars  with  the  Mohilians,  and  from  their 
being  afliured,  by  frequent  intercourfe  with  them,  that 
they  have  no  intention  to  invade  their  country  or  liberty, 
of  which  they  retain  a  ftrong  jcaloufy  againft  the  Portu- 
guefe  and  other  European  nations  ;  but  chiefly  place  their 
fafety  on  the  inacceifibility  of  their  mountains,  which 
nature  has  formed  as  an  impenetrable  barrier  and  defence 
of  the  inland  country. 

The  huts  of  the  lower  fort  of  people  have  fome  re- 
femblance to  our  barns,  die  fides  being  formed  of  reeds 
tied  together,  and  plaltcrcd  over  with  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  cow-dung  ;  and  the  roofs  are  thatched  with  cocoa- 
leaves.  That  man  is  thought  very  great  who  has  a  houfc 
erected  with  Itone  and  mud. 

The  town,  or  more  properly  village,  of  Johanna  is 
compofed  of  about  two  hundred  houles  and  huts  toge- 
tlier.  Thofe  houfes,  which  are  of  Itone,  belong  to  the 
chief,  who  is  honoured  with  the  title  ofking  of  Johanna, 
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and  to  the  principal  men  of  the  country.  Their  belt 
buildings  are  very  low,  and  only  of  one  ftory  high. 
Tticy  permit  llrrangers  to  come  famili.arly  into  their  hrlt 
apartment,  all  the  others  being  refcrvcd  for  their  fami- 
lies. The  houfe  in  which  the  king  refides  is  built,  like 
the  refl,  of  ilone  and  mud,  and  does  not  make  a  better 
figure  than  a  common  Englilh  alms-houfe ;  it  being 
wretchedly  furnilhed,  and  aukwardly  hung  with  pieces 
of  coarie  chintz,  with  here  and  there  a  imall  looking- 
glafs.  Yet  with  all  this  inferiority  in  point  of  itate  and 
grandeur,  in  comparifon  with  what  is  feen  in  more  ex- 
tenhve  and  civilized  kingdoms,  his  title  of  king  cannot 
be  improper,  he  having  all  the  eiTentials  of  royalty,  and 
an  unlimited  power  over  his  fubjecls  both  in  temporals 
and  fpirituals ;  with  the  government  of  feventy-three 
villages,  and  near  thirty  thoufand  inhabitants. 


SECT.    III. 

Of  the  Manner  in  which  "Johanna  became  fubjeil  to  the  pre- 
■  JiniRiice  of  Kings.     The  Prefcnti  necejfary  t»  be  made  hi?/!. 

The  Manner  in  which  Trade  is  carried  on  in  Canoes.  The 

Canoes  and  Panguays  defcribed. 

THE  grand-father  of  the  prefent  king,  fays  our  au- 
thor, was  an  Arab,  or  Moorifh  trader  to  Mofam- 
bique,  where  on  a  quarrel  with  a  Portuguefe,  with  whom 
he  was  dealins  for  (laves,  he  killed  him  ;  and  beina:  oblij- 
ed  inltantly  to  fly,  put  to  fea  in  the  firft  boat  he  could 
feize  on  the  fhore,  when  the  firll  land  he  made  was  Jo- 
hanna ;  where  meeting  with  an  hofpitable  reception,  he 
remained  fome  years  in  obfcuriry,  till  an  Arabian  vefl'el 
being  driven  in  there  by  flrefs  of  weather,  he  made  him- 
feif  known  to  his  countrymen,  and  procured  them  all  the 
relief  the  place  afforded.  In  the  mean  while  he  had  per- 
fectly learned  the  language,  was  become  acquainted  with 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with 
the  fertilit}'  and  pleafantnefs  of  the  country,  that  he  not 
only  laid  aiide  ail  thoughts  of  leaving  it  j  but  formed  a 
fcheme  to  raife  himfelf  to  the  fovereignty  of  it  j  and  the 
Arabs  his  countrj'men  readily  entered  into  his  vicv/s,  from 
the  advantages  they  hoped  to  derive  from  his  fuccefs. 

Inftead  of  proceeding  on  apian  of  violence,  he  made 
himfelf  neceflkry  to  the  natives  by  inftructing  them  in 
the  ufe  of  arms,  before  unknown  to  them,  particularly 
the  lance,  which  thofe  of  any  rank  amongft  them  now 
handle  with  great  dexterity.  This,  with  his  teaching 
them  other  methods  of  war,  entirely  new  to  thofe  fimple 
favages,  proving  of  fingular  advantage  to  them,  by  en- 
abling them  to  repulfe  theinhabitantsof  theneighbouring 
iflands,  el'pecially  of  Mohila,  with  whom  they  were  con- 
ftantly  at  variance,  fometimes  invading  and  at  others  in- 
vaded by  them,  acquired  him  fuch  refpectand  authority, 
that  foon  availing  himfelf  of  it,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
ele(5ted  their  chief,  or  king,  and  to  be  invefted  with  delpo- 
tic  power.  In  obtaining  this  point  he  proceeded  by  de- 
grees, and  made  ufe  of  all  his  art;  but  he  had  no  fooner 
gained  the  fummit  of  his  ambition,  than  he  made  them 
repent  of  their  confidence  and  credulity  ;  for  he  not  only 
llrengthencd  himfelf  by  inviting  fome  of  his  countrymen 
to  fettle  in  the  ifland  with  their  families  ;  but  chofe  for  his 
guards  the  moft  bold  and  refolute  of  the  natives,  by  which 
means  he  was  foon  able  to  eftablifh  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. Thofe  who  endeavoured  to  oppofe  his  preten- 
ftons  and  innovations  he  forced  from  their  families,  and 
fold  for  flaves  to  the  Arabs,  who,  upon  this  change,  re- 
forted  more  than  ever  to  the  ifland  for  the  fake  of  trade  ; 
and  this  they  Hill  continue.  In  fhort,  he  overcame  all 
oppofition,  andbeforehisdeath  bequeathed  the  fovereignty 
of  the  ifland  to  his  fon,  who  was  about  forty- three  years 
of  age  when  his  father  died,  and  obtaining  the  peaceable 
poffeflion  of  the  kingdom  enjoyed  it  during  his  life;  and 
dying  a  few  years  ago  left  two  fons,  the  cldeft  of  whom 
fucceeded  him,  and  was  on  the  throne  in  1750. 

The  king  for  the  moft  part  refiJes  about  nine  miles  up 
in  the  country,  feldom  coming  to  v/hat  they  call  the 


lower  town  by  the  fea-fide,  except  when  the  European 
(hips  lie  there,  and  he  is  then  accbmpanied  by  a  nume-» 
rous  retinue. 

0\\  his  coming  on  board  our  AeflTels,  which  he  feldom 
milfes,  he  exprefl'es  a  great  deUre  of  kii.Aving  the  na.nie 
of  every  thing  chat  is  new  to  him  ;  and  as  he  has  ob.jined 
a  tolerable  fmattering  of  the  Englilh  tongue,  be  is  very 
inquihtivein  relation  to  our  wars  in  Europe,  and  is  par- 
ticularly pleafed  with  the  civility  of  the  Englifh  captains^ 
who  regale  him  with  European  fare,  and  generally  i'.;!ute 
him  with  five  guns,  both  on  his  coming  on  board  and  at 
his  departure.  This  is  a  ceremony  he  would  not  will- 
ingly difpenfe  with,  as  it  is  a  mark  of  refpect  that  gives 
him  an  air  of  importance,  and  tends  to  incrcafe,  or  at 
leafl:  preferve  the  elteem  of  his  I'ubjeifts.  His  attend- 
ants, however,  are  far  from  (landing  fo  much  upon  ce- 
remony as  their  fovereign,  and  have  a  forward  way  of 
begging  any  thing  they  fancy,  and  even  put  on  an  a;r  of 
diilatisfaclion  if  they  are  refufed. 

When  any  (hip  arrives,  it  is  necefTary  to  obtain  the 
licence  of  this  prince  for  dealing  with  the  natives,  Lipe- 
cially  for  the  more  confiderable  articles  of  refrelLii.ent, 
fuch  as  oxen  and  goats,  and  alfo  for  wooding,  watering, 
and  landing  the  men.  His  permill.on,  however,  is  pur- 
chafed  at  a  reafonable  expence,  conluting  01  a  few  pre- 
fents,  as  a  little  gun-powder,  a  few  mufquets,  fome 
yards  of  fcarlet  cloth,  or  other  European  commodi:* 
ties. 

Indeed  a  fhip  has  no  fooner  caft  anchor  than  it  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  number  of  canoes,  the  people  hurrying 
aboard  with  refredi  nents  of  the  produce  of  the  iflands  j 
and  it  is  diverting  enough  to  obfervc  the  confufion  and 
ftrife  among  the  rowers,  all  of  whom  exert  their  utmoft 
endeavours  to  get  firft  to  their  marK.et  the  (hip.  When 
the  fea  runs  high,  they  are  fometimes  over-fet  ;  but  this 
is  attended  with  no  danger,  on  account  of  their  beiag 
excellent  fwimmers,  and  therefore  they  only  lofe  their 
little  cargoes  of  greens  and  fruit.  Mo;-  of  thelc  cnnoes 
are  balanced  on  each  fide  with  out-leag^rs,  formed  of 
two  poles  each,  with  one  acrofs  to  prevent  their  over- 
fetting,  which  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  flying-proas 
we  have  defcribed  in  treating  of  the  ifland  ol  Tinian  and 
others  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  ufe  paddles  infte.iJ  of 
oars,  and  both  ends  of  thefe  vefTels  are  formed  for  cutting 
the  water,  without  any  diftinflion  of  head  and  (tern, 
and  confequently  they  can  fail  backwards  and  forvv.irds 
without  tacking  about.  Their  larger  boats,  called  pan- 
guays, are  railed  fome  feet  above  the  fides  with  reeds 
and  branches  of  trees,  well  bound  together  with  fmall 
cord,  and  afterwards  made  water-proof  with  a  kind  of 
bitum.en  or  refinous  fubftance.  The  maft  (for  few  of 
them  have  more  than  one)  carries  a  fail  or  two  made  either 
of  the  leaves  of  a  cocoa-tree,  or  of  (heer-grafs  matted 
together ;  and  in  thefe  boats  they  will  venture  out  to 
fea  for  trips  of  three  or  four  weeks,  and  fometimes 
longer. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  common  for  the  natives,  wheij 
they  came  o(F  to  the  (hips  with  cocoa-nuts,  plant.mes, 
fowls,  &c.  to  deal  entirely  by  way  of  barter  for  hand- 
kerchiefs, rags,  glafs  bottles,  bits  of  iron,  and  in  (hort 
almoft  any  thing,  without  regard  to  money  ;  but  they 
now  begin  to  know  its  value,  and  will  part  with  only 
the  moft  inconfiderable  articles  in  this  m.mner.^  How- 
ever, they  fell  every  thing  as  cheap  as  can  well  be  de- 
fired. 

If  the  Engli(h  want  to  purchafe  cattle,  fowls,  or  cow- 
ries, they  defire  to  be  paid  in  fpecie,  fire-arms,  or  gunr 
powder.  They  likewife  folicit  all  who  come  there,  par- 
ticularly the  paifengers,  to  contribute  a  dollar  or  two 
towards  improving  the  navigation  they  carry  on  with 
the  continent  of  Africa,  and,  to  influence  them  by  the 
force  of  example,  produce  feveral  lifts  of  perfons  who 
have  fubfcribed  ;  fo  that  they  fometimes  colled  thirty  or 
forty  dollars  from  a  (hip  that  touches  there :  and  when 
the  captains  leave  the  place,  they  generally  make  it  a 
point  for  them  to  fign,  and  alfo  to  leave  with  them  a 
certificate  of  the  good  ufage  they  have  received. 
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Of  M  AD  A  G  A  S  C  A  R,  and  the  Ifles  of  M  A  U  R  I  T  I  tJ  S  and  B  O  U  R  B  O  N. 


SECT.     I. 

Its  Name,  Situation,  md  Extent.  The  Face  of  the  Country  : 
iis  principal  Rivers,  Minerals,  Trees,  I'lants,  Beajts, 
Birds,  Reptiles,  av.dFiJhes. 

MADAGASCAR,  the  largeft  of  the  African  iflands, 
and  one  of  the  biggeft  in  the  known  world,  is 
called  by  the  natives  Madacafc  :  but  the  Portugucfe,  who 
firft  dil'covered  it,  gave  it  the  name  of  St.  Laurence  ; 
the  French  call  it  I'lfle  Dauphin,  or  the  Dauphin's 
ifland;  and  the  Nubian  geographers,  Perfians,  and  Arabs, 
call  it  Scrandib.  It  is  fituated  between  the  twelfth  and 
twenty-fixth  degrees  of  Ibuth  latitude,  and  between  the 
forty-fourth  and  hfty-firft  degrees  of  eaft  longitude  from 
London,  about  forty  leagues  to  the  ealt  of  the  continent 
of  Africa,  it  being  about  a  thoufand  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  generally  between  two  and  three 
hundred  miles  broad.  Its  fouthernmoft  end,  which  leans 
towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  J:he  broadefl:  ;  for 
towards  the  north  it  grows  much  narrower,  and  termi- 
nates  in  a  point.  At  a  difiancc  from  the  fea  are  many 
high  and  Itcep  m.ountains,  yet  it  abounds  in  fpacious 
plains  that  have  excellent  paiture,  and  has  feveral  large 
forefts  always  green,  in  which  lemons,  pomegranates, 
and  a  variety  of  other  fruits  grow  wild.  It  has  alfo  fe- 
veral confidcrable  rivers  and  lakes. 

Th'j  illand  is  divided  into  feveral  countries  and  pro- 
vinces, inhabited  by  different  nations,  who  fpeak  the 
fame  liPguage,  but  difter  in  their  complexions.  Thefe 
feveral  nations  arc  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other, 
not  from  the  dcfire  of  fubduing  each  other's  territories, 
but  in  order  to  plunder  each  other  of  their  goods  and 
cattle. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  idand  are  thofeof  St.  Au- 
giiftinc,  called  by  the  natives  Onghelahe,  Ampatres, 
Caremboullc,  A'langharac,  Munhcrci,  Vohitfmenes, 
Manumpani,  Maranzari,  and  P'ranfhere. 

In  this  country  are  found  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin, 
and  iron,  of  which  the  natives  make  razors,  lances, 
hatchets,  and  other  inlfruments.  Here  are  alfo  feveral 
forts  of  precious  ftoncs,  as  topazes,  amcthylb,  agates, 
and  feveral  forts  of  jafpers  :  frankinccnfe  and  benzoin 
arc  found  in  abundance  ;  and  ambcrgrife  is  gathered  on 
the  fea-coaft. 

Among  the  fruit,  befides  the  lemon  and  pomegranate 
trees  already  mentioned,  they  have  palmettos.,  plan- 
tanes,  bananas,  tamarinds,  a  currant  which  grows 
on  a  tree,  and  not  on  a  bu(h  as  in  Europe,  and  is  very 
pleafant. 

They  have  a  large  tree  that  bears  a  kind  of  a 
plumb,  which  v/hcn  ripe  is  black,  and  of  the  fizc 
of  a  cherry,  and  on  the  infidc  are  little  ftones  like 
thofe  of  grapes  ;  this  tree  has  thorns  two  inches 
long. 

'I'hey  have  a  very  tall  tree,  the  leaf  of  which  refemhlcs 
that  of  the  pear-tree  ;  it  has  a  fruit  fpeckled  like  a  fpar- 
row's  egg,  and  of  the  fame  fize  ;  it  is  full  of  feeds,  and 
of  a  Iwect  juice  elleemed  a  certain  cure  for  fluxes. 

They  have  a  kind  of  nut  which  fmells  of  all  forts  of 
fpices ;  it  is  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  but  browner,  and 
more  round. 

They  have  pepper,  which  grows  in  fma'I  quantities, 
no  care  being  takt-n  to  cultivate  it ;  this  pepper  grows  in 
cludcrs  upon  flirubs  that  trail  upon  the  ground. 

Here  is  a  tree  whole  leaves  and  tender  fprigs  fting 
like  nettles,  but  the  root  is  of  great  ufe  where  there  is  a 
fcarcity  of  water,  which  is  the  cafe  of  many  parts  of  the 
country;  for  it  retains  a  great  deal  of  juice,  which  is 
cxtraiSkd  hy  beating  the  root  in  a  wooden  mortar,  and 
preffing  out  the  Jiquor  ;  and  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  thsy 


make  ropes.  Here  is  likewife  vtood  proper  for  building, 
as  alfo  cedar  and  ebony  ;  but  none  fit  for  mails.  They 
have  alfo  fugar-canes,  oats,  barlev,  and  rice. 

The  plains  are  covered  with  feveral  forts  of  grafs  of 
different  colours,  which  grow  to  a  much  greater  height 
than  any  in  England  ;  the  natives  never  cut  any  for  hay  j 
for  before  the  old  is  withered,  new  grafs  fprings  up 
under  it ;  but  they  commonly  fet  the  old  grafs  on  rire. 

There  is  alfo  tobacco,  which  is  frnoked  in  reeds  or 
flicUs.  The  natives  are  alfo  fond  of  fmoking  a  plant, 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  jermanghlcr  ;  this  plant 
grows  about  five  feet  high,  bearing  a  long  and  flender 
leaf,  and  a  pod  which  contains  about  a  dozen  feeds  like 
hemp-feed.  The  natives  mix  the  leaves  and  feeds  to- 
gether, and  lay  them  three  or  four  days  in  the  fun,  till 
they  are  very  dry  and  fit  to  be  frnoked  ;  but  it  ftrongly 
intoxicates  the  people :  their  eyes,  after  fmoking  it, 
look  red  and  fiery,  their  afpeft  fierce  and  wild  ;  and  they 
are  even  more  adtive,  bold,  and  vigorous  while  the  effedt 
continues  ;  but  thofe  who  ufe  it  much  are  weak  and 
difpiritcd  whenevt:r  they  are  not  intoxicated  by  fmok- 
ing it. 

in  fhort,  the  foil  is  fo  fertile  that  it  produces  two 
crops  m  a  year  of  every  thing,  except  fugar-canes, 
which  muff  be  left  two  years  ftanding,  that  they  may 
grow  to  a  proper  fize. 

The  country  abounds  with  oxen  which  areprodigioufly 
large,  and  yet  fo  nimble  and  unruly,  that  they  v/ill  leap 
very  high  fences  :  they  are  beautifully  coloiy-ed,  fome 
of  them  being  llreaked  like  a  tyger,  others  are  black  with 
white  fpots,  and  fome  are  white  with  black  fpots.  They 
have  a  protuberance  between  their  fhoulders,  which  has 
fome  refemblance  to  that  of  a  camel,  and  confifts  of 
fat  and  flefh  ;  feme  of  thefe  humps  are  faid  to  weigh 
between  three  and  fourfcore  pounds.  The  cows  do  not 
give  fo  much  milk  as  ours  in  England,  nor  will  they 
ever  futTcr  ihemfelves  to  be  milked  till  the  calf  has  firlt 
fucked  ;  fo  that  they  keep  a  calf  for  every  cow  till  fhe 
is  again  with  calf,  for  they  feldom  mifs  a  feafon.  Here 
are  fome  fhecp  with  great  heavy  tails,  and  alfo  goats  ; 
but  they  keep  no  tame  hogs,  thefe  being  fufficiently 
numerous  in  the  country,  and  fo  very  mifchicvous  to 
the  plantations  of  potatoes,  and  other  roots,  that  they 
are  forced  to  fet  traps  in  order  to  catch  them.  They 
have  alfo  v.-ild  dogs,  and  foxes,  which  arc  very  fierce, 
and  will  fometimes  attack  a  man  ;  but  they  have  no 
lions,  tygers,  or  any  other  favagc  bealfs. 

They  have  excellent  fowls,  with  plenty  of  turtle- 
doves, partridges,  pigeons,  ducks,  teal  and  other  wild 
fowl . 

The  bees  of  Madagafcar  are  very  numerous,  and 
great  quantities  of  honey  are  found  in  the  woods.  The 
natives  alfo  keep  bee-hues  ;  for  they  not  only  eat  the 
honey,  but  make  a  palatable  liquor  of  it,  called  toack, 
which  has  a  confidcrable  ipirit,  and  of  which  they  fre- 
quently drink  till  they  are  intoxicated  ;  this  is  the  com- 
mon liquor  drank  at  their  entertainments. 

There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  filk,  found  in  plenty 
in  ahnoii:  everv  part  of  the  illand,  fome  of  a  brownifli 
colour,  and  one  fort  white,  the  outfide  of  which  is  full 
of  fmall  pointed  prickles.  The  cone  is  about  three 
inches  long,  fhapej  like  a  ninepin,  and  at  the  top  is 
found  a  fmall  hole,  out  of  which  a  bhickilh  worm  is 
fometimes  leen  to  creep  ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  its 
changing  its  form  in  the  manner  of  the  common  filk- 
worms,  though  it  probably  becomes  a  flying  infecSt. 
There  are,  however,  no  nuilberry  trees  in  the  ifland, 
and  thefe  worms  atid  iilk  are  found  on  three  or  four  dif- 
ferv'iu  forts  of  tre.;s,  adhering  to  the  thick  branches  or 
trunk.  The  people  pull  out  the  cone  on  their  knees, 
teazing  it  to  pieces  with  their  handi,  end  th-.n  fpin  it 
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with  a  fpindle  made  of  a  bon;?,  and  a  rock-flaS",  after 
which  they  weave  it,  and  it  makes  pretty  fine  lambers 
to  wear  round  their  waift. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  is  a  tree  called  rofcer, 
which  is  of  great  ufc  to  the  lower  or  middling  fort  of 
people,  from  its  furnilliing  materials  for  a  cloth  to  wear 
round  their  waill.  The  leaf  refembles  that  of  the  co- 
coa-tree, but  is  longer  by  two  feet,  and  bears  a  plum 
almoft  like  a  damafcene.  The  outer  bark  they  take  away, 
and  the  inner,  which  is  white,  they  peel  oft"  entire,  and 
beat  with  a  ftick  till  it  is  foft  and  pliable.  It  then  re- 
femWes  a  long,  white,  thin  {having.  After  this  they 
Ibak  it  in  water,  then  fplit  it  into  threads,  which  they 
tie  together,  and  weave  into  cloth.  They  frequently 
dj'e  a  part  of  it,  and  make  their  lambers  ftriped. 

They  have  large  fnakes,  but  they  are  not  poifonous  ; 
they  fcldom  bite  any  one,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  attend- 
ed with  no  worfe  confequence  than  the  bite  of  any  other 
animal. 

Here  are  great  numbers  of  lobfters  and  craw-fifli,  ex- 
cellent turtle,  eels,  the  fword-fifh,  the  fea  hedge-hog, 
and  many  kinds  of  fifh  common  to  other  countries  m 
the  fame  climate.     In  the  rivers  are  many  alligators. 


SECT.     II. 

Of  the  Per  Jons  y  Drefs,  Mmners,  Cujloms,  and  Food  of  the 
People. 

AS  to  the  pcrfons  of  the  natives,  they  are  common- 
ly tall,  well  made,  of  an  olive  complexion,  and 
fome  of  them  pretty  black.  Their  hair  is  not  woolly, 
like  that  of  the  negroes  of  Guinea ;  but  it  is  always 
black,  and  for  the  moft  part  curls  naturally  ;  their  nofes 
ar*"  not  flat,  though  they  are  fmall,  nor  have  thev  thick 
lips. 

The  men  wear  only  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  or  filk 
round  their  waift,  called  a  lamber  ;  fome  of  thefe  they 
make  themfelves,  but  thofe  who  are  rich  buy  the  filks  and 
calicoes  at  fea-port  towns,  giving  a  great  price  for 
them,  as  a. cow  and  a  calf  for  no  more  than  will  make 
one  lamber.  The  men  and  women  of  diftinction  alfo 
adorn  themfelves  with  rings  on  their  wrifts  ;  fome  are 
of  gold,  fome  of  filver,  but  moft  of  them  of  copper. 
They  curl  their  hair,  and  make  it  lie  clofe  and  fmooth, 
and  thofe  of  fuperior  rank  adorn  their  hair  with  rings, 
and  other  ornaments. 

The  women  wear  a  lamber  which  reaches  to  their 
feet,  and  above  it  a  garment  like  a  ftraight  ftiift,  which 
covers  all  the  body,  and  has  fhort  fleeves.  This  is 
commonly  made  of  cotton,  and  dyed  of  a  dark  colour. 
The  women  of  fuperior  rank  adorn  it  with  beads,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  back,  where  they  are  ranged  in  rows, 
and  crofs  each  other ;  thefe  being  of  different  colours, 
form  a  large  double  crofs  fo  like  the  Union  flag,  that 
one  would  iriiagine  they  copied  it. 

The  women  are  remarkable  for  their  obedience  to 
their  huft)ands,  their  good  temper,  and  agreeable  con- 
verfation.  Indeed,  the  people  in  general  are  of  a  hu- 
mane and  friendly  difpofition  ;  they  fliare  with  their 
neighbours  what  they  take  in  hunting,  and  the  great 
even  take  a  pride  in  relieving  the  diltrefled,  though 
they  were  before  at  enmity.  In  fhort,  they  have  many 
■virtues  ;  but,  as  in  other  countries,  there  are  confiderable 
numbers  who  violate  the  laws  of  juftice  and  humanity, 
in  order  to  gratify  their  paflions  ;  but  thefe  perhaps  are 
not  more  numerous  than  in  civilized  countries. 

They  are  not  deiicient  in  point  of  underftanding, 
but  are  capable  of  reafoning  upon  any  fubjeifl  where 
they  have  not  been  blinded  by  fuperftition  ;  and  many 
of  them  are  endued  with  admirable  good  fenfe. 

The  moft  refpcdtful  falutation  is  licking  the  feet  of  a 
fuperior.  This  kind  of  abje(Sl  fubmiffion  is  praclifed 
by  all  inferior  perfons  when  they  addrefs  their  prince, 
and  by  the  women  when  they  come  to  welcome  their 
hufbands  on  their  returning  from  the  wars  :  the  flaves 
alfo  pay  the  fame  prepofterous  mark  of  refpedt  to  their 
mafters  ;  but  thofe  of  fuperior  rank  lick  only  the  knees 
of  their  fovereigns. 
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The  richc;  of  the  inhabitantcconfift  in  cattle,  and  in 
fields  of  rice  and  roots,  whicii  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  their  fiaves.-  Gold  and  filver  here  ferve  only 
for  ornaments  j  for  whatever  they  purchafe,  it  is  by  way 
of  exchange,  the  ufe  of  money  not  being  known 
amonjrft  them. 

The  common  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  cow's  milk, 
rice,  and  roots,  and  they  fometimes  roaft  large  pieces 
of  beef  with  the  hide  on  ;  they  frequently  broil  meat 
on  the  coals,  and  fometimes  bake  it,  by  making  a  hole 
in  the  earth,  on  the  bottom  of  which  they  lay  ftoncs, 
then  making  a  great  fire  in  it,  let  it  burn  till  the  ftones 
are  red-hot :  then  placing  fticks  over  the  embers,  they 
put  in  their  meat,  and  covering  up  the  hole,  let  it  con- 
tinue there  till  it  is  baked.  They  alfo  fometimes  boil 
their  meat  and  fowls,  but  have  no  bread,  inftead  of 
which  thev  make  ufe  of  various  roots. 


SECT.     III. 

Gf  the  Drefs  and  Power  of  the   Sovereigns,     Tlieir  Cities 
defcribed ;  and  their  Manner  of  making  U^ar. 

MR.  Drury  mentions  a  king  to  whom  he  was  pre- 
fented,  whofe  hair  was  twiftcd  in  knots,  begin- 
ning at  the  crov/n  of  his  head,  where  they  formed  a 
fmall  circle  ;  below  them  was  another  ring  of  knots, 
and  thus  they  were  continued  in  feveral  circles,  each 
larger  than  that  above  it.  On  fome  of  thefe  knots 
hung  fine  beads  ;  he  had  alfo  a  forehead-piece  of  beads 
that  hung  fo  low  a^  to  reach  his  nofe.  About  his  neck 
he  had  a  fine  necklace,  formed  of  two  firings  of 
beads,  feveral  of  which  were  of  gold ;  this  necklace 
hung  down  before  in  the  manner  of  an  alderman's  chain, 
and  on  each  wrift  he  had  five  or  fix  filver  bracelets,  and 
four  rings  of  gold  upon  his  fingers.  On  each  ankle 
were  near  twenty  ftrings  of  beads  ftrung  very  clofe, 
and  exactly  fitted  to  his  legs.  He  had  a  filk  mantle 
over  his  fhoulders,  and  another  piece  of  filk,  as  ufual, 
about  his  waift.  But  thefe  fovereigns  are  as  different  in 
the  difpofition  of  their  ornaments,  as  in  their  paflions. 
They  ufually  give  audience  to  their  fubjecls  fitting  crofs- 
legged  on  a  mat. 

Though  they  have  an  abfolute  power  over  the  lives 
of  their  fubjedb,  and  fometimes  kill  thofe  who  exafpe- 
rate  them  with  their  own  hand  ;  they  will  talk  familiar- 
ly with  every  body,  and  yet  preferve  a  decent  ftate. 

They  have  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  noblemen 
and  flaves.  Many  of  the  cities  contain  upwards  of  a 
thoufand  huts,  which  are  built  with  branches  of  trees, 
and  covered  on  the  top  with  leaves,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  keep  out  the  rain.  But  thefe  buildings  are  ex- 
tremely low,  and  cannot  be  entered  without  ftooping. 
The  houfe  of  the  prince  is  built  up  with  boards,  form- 
ed by  the  hatchet  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees  ;  for  they 
have  not  the  ufe  of  faws.  Thefe  buildings,  though 
handfomer  than  the  others,  are  not  raifed  much  above 
fix  or  feven  feet  from  the  ground. 

Their  cities  are  fiirrounded  with  ditches  near  fix  feet 
deep,  and  as  many  in  breadth,  with  palifadoes  on  the 
bank  of  the  ditch  next  the  houfes  ;  and  fometimes, 
when  they  apprehend  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  they 
defend  themfelves  by  trees  cut  down,  forming  a  kind  of 
wall ;  and  if  it  be  in  a  Itony  place,  this  defence  is  made 
with  a  ftone  wall  without  mortar. 

Yet  the  princes  have  no  regular  bodies  of  troops 
trained  to  war,  but  make  ufe  of  their  vafials,  who  en- 
deavour to  imitate  their  braver)',  but  generally  fly  when 
thev  fet  them  the  example,  or  when  they  are  killed. 
Their  arms  are  lances  and  hatchets  made  in  the  coun- 
try, and  guns  purchafedof  the  Europeans  who  frequent 
their  ports. 

When  they  make  war,  it  is  very  common  for  parties  to 
go  out  and  furprize  their  enemies  by  night  when  leaft  ex- 
pedted.  On  thefe  expeditions  every  man  generally  car- 
ries a  piece  of  meat  in  his  hand,  and  enteringthe  town  in 
the  dead  of  night,  throws  the  me;,t  to  the  dogs  to  prevent 
their  barking.  Vvhen  they  are  all  entered  one  fires  » 
mufket,  at  the  noife  of  which  the  inhabitants  fuddenJy 
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rifinj,  haftily  endeavour  to  get  out  of  the  doorS  oftheir 
low  huts  in  a  irooping  poiture,  btit  are  itabbed  with 
lances,  The  children  and  women  ihey  take  captive,  and 
driving  away  all  the  cattle  they  can  find,  they  burn  the 
town,  .and  then  return  home  with  the  plunder  and  the 
cattle  by  private  w.iy.s. 

Indeed  it  is  cultomary  v/ith  them  in  time  of  war  to 
hide  their  wives,  children,  and  cattle  in  remote  and  fecret 
places  in  the  woods,  that  the  enemy  may  not  find  them 
when  they  plunder  the  country  ;  but  the  women  and 
children  are  never  with  the  cattle,  leit  their  bellowing 
Ihould  make  a  dilcovcry.  In  this  cafe  the  women,  to 
prevent  their  bein^r  traced  by  the  track  they  leave,  draw 
boughs  afterthcm  when  they  retire  to  theirfolitaryretreat. 
'rhoui;h  they  have  no  knowledge  of  letters,  they  have 
a  concife'fylkm  of  laws,  which  are  handed  down  by  me- 
mory from  father  to  fon ;  and  thefe,  for  the  molt  part, 
feem  founded  on  good  (enk. 

If  one  man  alfaults  another  malicioufly,  and  breaks 
a  IcT  or  an  arm,  the  offender  is  fined  fifteen  head  of 
cattle,  which  he  muft  pay  to  the  fufferer. 

If  a  pcrfon  breaks  another's  head,  and  the  wounded 
has  not  returned  the  blow,  he  has  three  cows  or  oxen 
for  the  damage. 

If  two  men  quarrel,  and  one  curfes  the  other's  father 
and  mother,  whether  they  be  dead  or  alive,  and  his  an- 
tai^onilt  retorts  not  the  curfe  againft  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, he  recovers  two  oxen  for  the  damage. 

If  a  man  is  catched  robbing  his  neighbour  of  an  ox 
or  a  cow,  he  mult  rcltore  ten  tor  it ;  and  this  is  rigoroully 
executed,  though  it  is  frequently  violated  by  the  great 
men,  who,  as  in  other  countries,  are  feldom  held  by  die 
ordinary  laws  of  their  country. 

If  a  perfon  Is  taken  ftealing  Guinea  corn,  caravan- 
ces,  potatoes,  &c.  out  of  a  plantation,  he  forfeits  a  cow 
and  calf  to  tiie  owner,  or  more  in  proportion  to  the 
oftencc.  If  one  man's  cattle  breaks  into  another's  plan- 
tation, for  every  bealt  found  there  the  owner  muit  give 
an  iron  (ho\  el. 

If  a  man  borrows  a  cow  of  his  neighbour,  in  a  year's 
time  fix  calves  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  proper  value  which 
he  ought  to  return  ;  and  if  he  then  neglects  paying,  tliofe 
calves  arc  fuppofed  to  be  three  fleers  and  three  heifers, 
and  the  increafe  computed  to  arife  by  their  growth 
and  produdlion  is  due  to  the  man  of  whom  the  cow 
was  borrowed. 

If  any  man  be  caught  ftealing  another's  hive  of  honey, 
the  fine  is  three  iron  fhovels ;  for  it  mull  be  obfcrved, 
that  fhovels  and  hoes,  in  the  courfe  of  exchange,  ferve 
the  purpofc  of  fmall  money. 

If  a  man  lies  with  the  wife  of  his  fuperior,  he  forfeits 
thirty  head  of  cattle,  befides  a  great  number  of  beads  and 
fhovels  ;  but  if  the  man  is  of  an  equal  r.ink,  he  is  fined 
twenty  cattle  ;  but  to  lie  with  one  of  the  wives  of  the 
king  is  death.  Notwithftanding  this,  if  a  man  has  two 
wives,  and  his  brother  or  .  n  intimate  friend  comes  to 
vifit  him,  he  makes  no  fcruplc  of  letting  him  lie  with 
one  of  thtm. 


SECT.     IV. 

0/  their  rrligi'iiis  and  fiipirjiltious  Rites  ;  their  Manner  of 
adminijhring  an  U.ith  ;  the  Form  of  Circumcifion  ;  their 
Funeral  Ceremonies  ;  and  of  the  Umojfees,  or  pretended 
Alagicicms. 

THEY  acknowledge  and  adore  the  one  Supreme 
God,  whom  they  call  Deaan  Unghorray,  which 
fignifics  the  Lord  above  ;  but  they  fay,  there  are  four  other 
lords,  each  of  whom  has  his  refpedtive  quarter  of  the 
world,  as  the  northern,  the  caftcrn,  the  fouthern,  and  the 
wcftcrn  lords.  The  eallern  lord  thev  fay  is  the  difpenicr 
of  plagucsand  miferics  to  mankind,  by  the  permillion  or 
comrrrand  ot  the  Supreme  God  ;  and  though  the  others 
iilfo  fulfil  his  commands,  they  arc  chiefly  the  difpenfers  of 
benefits.  Thefe  lords  thty  confider  as  mediators  be- 
tween men  and  the  great  God,  on  which  account  they 
have  an  high  veneration  for  them,  and  recommend 
themfclvcs  to  them  in  their  prayets  and  facrificcs. 


They  have  in  their  houfes  a  fmall  portable  image,  or 
idoj,  confecrated  to  religious  ufes  :  this  they  call  the 
Owley.  It  is  made  up  of  a  peculiar  wood  in  bits  neatly 
joined,  almoit  in  the  form  of  an  half  moon,  with  the  horns 
downwards,  between  which  .ore  placed  two  alligators 
teeth  ;  it  is  adorned  with  feveral  forts  of  beads,  and  be- 
hind it  is  fattened  a  fafh,  which  the  maftsr  of  the  houfe 
is  to  tie  round  his  wailt  when  he  goes  to  war.  This  is 
fuppoled  to  be  a  kind  of  talifman,  or  vehicle,  to  which 
tlieir  fpirit,  or  guardian  genius,  is  attached,  and  by  which, 
as  a  proper  medium,  he  will  be  invoked.  Almofl  every 
perfon  is  fuppoled  to  have  a  diftinct  .ind  feparrite  fpirit 
who  prefides  o\er  his  adtions,  and  prcfcnts  his  prayers  to 
the  great  God  ;  and  the  people  expect,  that  after  a  facri- 
fice  thcle  i'pirits  will  tell  them  in  dreams  what  they  are  to 
do,  and  warn  them  of  the  dangers  that  await  them. 
This  naturally  renders  them  fuperllitious  with  refpedt  to 
dreams,  and  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

When  they  offer  their  adorations  they  take  two  pieces 
of  wood  forked  at  one  end,  and  fixing  tliem  in  ihe  ground, 
!uy  a  ilender  piece  of  wood  about  fix  feet  long  over  the 
forked  ends  of  the  two  poles,  and  on  this  they  hang  the 
Owley  ;  behind  it  is  a  long  pole,  to  which  they  lie  a 
bullock.  They  then  place  a  pan  with  live  coals  under 
the  Owley,  and  flrewiug  fweet-fccnted  gums  into  it, 
take  fome  of  the  hairs  of  the  tail,  the  chin,  and  the 
eye-brows  of  the  bullock,  and  put  them  on  the  Owley  ; 
after  which  they  addrefs  a  prayer  to  the  Suprernc  GofT, 
the  four  lords  of  the  earth,  the  guardian  fpirits,  and  par- 
ticularly that  who  is  attached  to  the  Owlcv,  and  to  the 
fpirits  of  their  anceftors,  beggiiig  for  what  bleifings  they 
want,  and  returning  ihanlcs  lor  thofe  they  Imve  re- 
ceived. 

This  being  done  they  throw  the  ox  on  the  ground, 
with  his  legs  tied,  and  the  chief  perfon  prefcnt  cuts  his 
throat ;  for  they  having  no  prieft,  the  chief  man,  whe- 
ther of  the  country,  town,  or  family,  performs  all  the 
iacred  offices  himfelf,  and  the  people  join  with  him  in 
their  devotions. 

Their  oath  or  manner  of  fwearing  is  performed  in  a 
very  lingular  manner,  which  will  appear"  from  the  fol- 
lowing inftance  :  The  matter  of  a  French  fhip  putting  in 
at  Port  Dauphine,  where  the  French,  by  their  behaviour, 
had  made  the  natives  their  mortal  enemies,  pretended  to 
be  an  ambaffador  from  the  French  king  ;  and  going  afhorc 
in  great  flate,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  queen  of 
that  part  of  the  countrv,  on  which  fhecaufetl  her  Owley 
to  be  elevated  in  the  above  manner  ;  and  abuHockbcing 
killed  they  took  fome  of  the  tail,  and  fome  of  the  hair  of 
the  nofe  and  eye-brows,  and  put  on  the  live  coals  that  - 
were  fmokingunder  the  Owley,  which  they  alfo  fprinklcd 
with  the  blood  of  the  victim.  The  liver  was  then  roalled, 
one  piece  of  which  was  placed  on  the  veiiiclc  of  the  guar- 
dian fpirit,  and  two  pieces  fluck  on  two  lances,  which 
were  fixed  in  the  ground  between  the  queen  and  the  am- 
baffador ;  and  then  the  queen  took  the  oath  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : 

"  1  fwear  by  the  great  God  above,  by  the  four  Godi 
"  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  by  the  fpirits  of  my 
"  forefathers,  and  before  this  holy  Owley,  that  neither 
"  myfelf,  nor  any  of  my  offspring  or  people,  who  affill 
"  at  this  folemnoath  for  themfclves  and  their  offspring, 
"  will  willingly  kill  any  Frenchmen,  unlefs  they  firil 
"  kill  fome  of  us  ;  and  if  vre,  or  any  of  us,  mean  any 
"  other  by  this,  but  the  plain  and  hondt  truth,  may  this 
"  liver  which  1  now  eat  be  turned  to  poifon  in  my  belly, 
"  and  inllantly  kill  me."  When  flie  had  faid  this,  the 
took  the  piece  of  liver  off  the  hincc  and  ate  it ;  after 
which  the  ambaffador  did  the  fame. 

Thefe  people  perform  the  rite  of  circumcifion,  but 
with  very  different  ceremonies  from  thofe  praitifed  by  the 
Jews  and  Mahometans.  It  is  commonly  performed  when 
the  child  is  about  a  year  old,  but  they  have  no  certain 
time  of  doing  it.  Great  preparations  arc  made  by  pre- 
paring toack,  a  liquor  made  of  honey  and  the  honey- 
combs together  ;  and  the  people,  before  the  ceremony 
begins,  gire  themfclvcs  up  to  mirth  and  rejoicing,  many 
drinking  to  excels.  A  bull  istied  and  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  the  relations  and  friends  bring  prefents  of  cows, 
calves,  beads,   hatchets,  &c.  till  at  length  the  principal 
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relation  runs  with  the  child  in  his  arms  to  the  bull,  and 
putting  the  child's  right  hand  on  the  bull's  right  horn, 
iltys,  "  Let  the  great  God  above,  the  lords  of  the 
"  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  the  guardian  fpirits 
*'  profper  this  child,  and  make  him  a  great  man ;  let 
♦'  him  be  Itrong,  like  this  bull,  and  overcome  his 
"  enemies." 

If  the  bull  roars  while  the  boy's  hand  is  on  his  horn, 
they  confider  it  as  an  unfortunate  omen  of  his  bciiiff 
fickly  or  unhappy.  Any  experienced  man  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood perforins  the  office,  by  cutting  off  the  forc- 
(kin  as  clofe  as  he  can,  while  two  men  hold  the  child's 
legs  and  arms.  When  the  fore-ikin  is  cut  off,  it  is  put 
upon  aftick  like  a  gun-rammer,  the  biggeft  end  of  which 
is  cut  pointed,  and  a  man  goes  with  it  to.  the  wood  and 
throws  it  eaihvard.  The  ceremony  being  finiftied,  the 
boy  is  delivered  to  his  mother,  who  is  feated  on  a  mat 
furrounded  by  women,  and  the  bull  being  killed,  per- 
haps wkh  feveral  oxen,  if  that  be  not  :ufficient,  to  feafi 
the  whole  company,  the  meat  is  boiled,  fome  parts 
broiled,  and  others  roafted  ;  and  the  weapons  of  the  men 
being  fecured  to  prevent  mifchief,  they  are  plentifully 
fupplied  with  toack,  and  the  revel  continues  with  fmg- 
ing,  drumming,  hollowing  and  blowing  of  fhells  as  long 
as  they  are  able  j  and  the  feaftingfometimes  lafls  all 
night. 

The  veneration  they  have  for  their  forefathers,  and  the 
aflurance  of  their  fpirits  always  exifting,  appear  inalmoll 
every  circumftance  of  the  few  religious  offices  they  per- 
form. The  burial  of  the  dead  is  very  fingular  and  fo- 
lemn.  As  they  treat  each  other  in  all  calamities  and 
misfortunes  with  great  humanity,  [o  they  frequently  vifit 
the  iick,  and  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  aiTift  the 
afflidted  family,  and  to  rellore  thofe  to  health  who  are  ill. 
When  a  perfon  dies,  all  the  relations  and  neighbours 
come  to  the  houfe,  the  women  lament,  and  the  men 
aflift  in  preparing  for  the  funeral.  The  firlt  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  pitch  upon  a  tree  for  the  coffin  ;  then  a  cow  or 
an  ox  is  killed,  and  fome  of  the  blood  fprinkled  on  it, 
while  they  offer  up  their  prayers  to  their  forefathers,  their 
guardian  fpirits,  and  demi-gods,  to  affift  them,  taking 
care  that  the  tree  be  not  fplit  in  falling,  nor  that  any 
man  be  hurt  in  felling  or  cutting  it.  After  the  tree  is 
down  they  cut  the  trunk  about  a  foot  longer  than  the 
corpfe,  and  then  fplit  it  in  the  middle,  for  they  always 
choofe  a  tree  which  they  know  will  fplit.  They  then 
dig  both  parts  hollow,  in  the  manner  of  two  troughs, 
and  it  is  then  fit  to  be  carried  to  the  houfe.  In  the  mean 
time  the  corpfe  is  walhed  and  fewed  up  in  a  lamber,  or 
perhaps  in  two.  Frankincenfe,  or  a  gum  very  like  it, 
is  all  the  while  kept  burning  in  the  houfe.  The  corpfe 
is  feldom  kept  above  a  day,  efpecially  in  hot  weather  ; 
but  being  put  into  the  troughs  they  are  neatly  clofed  to- 
gether, and  carried  on  fix  men's  Ihoulders. 

Every  family  has  a  peculiar  burying-place,  which  none 
daxe  to  break  into.  It  is  enclofed  v.'ith  a  kind  of  pali- 
fadoes,  and  when  they  come  near  the  place,  the  corpfe 
is  fet  down  on  the  outfide,  and  four  fires  are  made,  one 
at  each  corner  without  the  burying-place.  On  thofe  fires 
they  burn  an  ox  or  cow,  which  was  before  killed  on  pur- 
pofe,  and  divided  into  quarters,  confuming  the  whole. 
They  then  fprinkle  frankincenfe  on  the  coals,  and  fpread 
them  about :  which  being  done,  the  chief,  or  eldeft  of 
the  family,  goes  to  the  gates  of  the  burying-place,  and 
hollows  aloud  feveral  times  ;  after  which  he  calls  upon 
all  the  dead  there  depofited,  beginning  at  the  earlieil  and 
proceeding  to  the  laft,  mentioning  every  one  diffinctly 
by  name ;  and  concludes  with  telling  them,  that  a 
grandchild,  or  relation,  is  come  to  lie  amongft  them, 
and  hopes  they  will  receive  him  as  a  friend.  He  then 
opens  the  gate,  and  two  or  three  perfons  are  fent  in  to 
dig  the  grave,  which  is  commonly  feven  or  eight  feet 
deep ;  and  the  body  being  placed  in  it,  is  covered  with 
earth,  without  any  farther  ceremony. 

Nobody  is  permitted  to  enter  the  burying-ground  but 
fome  of  the  nearelt  relations  and  the  bearers  ;  and  they 
have  no  fooner  left  it  than  the  door  is  clofed  up.  There 
are  generally  a  great  number  of  people  without,  who  are 
bufily  employed  in  cutting  up  and  dividing  among  them- 
felves  the  cattle  which  the  rich  caufc  to  be  brought  for 
that  purpofe ;  but  thofe  who  are  poor  cannot  gratify  their 


friends  fo  bountifully.  They  commonly  go  once  a  year 
to  this  burying-place  to  clear  it  of  weeds,  but  never  enter 
it  till  they  have  burnt  a  bullock  or  a  cow  before  it. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omiued,  that  their  manm-r  of 
mourning  does  not  confiil  in  the  colour  or  form  of  the 
garment,  but  in  (having  their  heads ;  and  cvcrv  man 
under  the  jurifdidion  of  j.  king,  or  lord,  who  docs  not  <lo 
this  at  the  death  of  his  prince,   is  eiteemed  difaffected. 

The  fuperftition  of  thcfe  people  appears  in  nothing 
more  evident,  than  in  their  implicit  obedience  to  all  tlie 
dirctftions  of  their  umoilccs,  or  magicians,  who  pretend 
to  know  the  fccret  powers  of  nature,  and  how  tuenffage 
the  affiltance  of  the  guardian  fpirits  on  all  occafions. 
They  pretend  by  their  ch.irms  and  incantations  to  fearch 
into  futurity,  and  by  mixing  certain  ingredients  to  be 
carried  before  an  army,  to  infure  their  fucceis,  while, 
b)-  throwing  it  towards  their  enemies,  they  can  defeat  all 
their  defigns.  By  fprinkling  the  bee-hives  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  make  the  honey  poifonous  to  thofe  who  ileal  it, 
while  thofe  to  whom  it  belongs  may  eat  it  in  fafety  ;  and 
fuch  faith  have  the  people  in  thefe  impollures,  that  thofe 
whom  no  laws  could  bind  are  deterred  by  the  dread  of 
death  from  touching  what  the  umoffee  has  rendered  an  oVi- 
jefl  of  terror.  Nothing  of  importance  can  be  undertaken 
without  confulting  them,  and  it  appears  that  fome  of  the 
lords,  who  arc  men  of  fenfe,  keep  one  of  thefe  conjurers 
out  of  policy,  only  to  amufe  their  people,  v/ho,  they  think, 
ought  to  be  humoured  in  their  bigotry,  and  captivated 
by  the  artifices  of  thefe  impoffois,  in  order  to  render 
them  more  traftable  and  obedient.  Indeed  the  fuccefs 
promifed  by  their  incantations  does  not  always  happen  j 
but  when  it  fails,  they  are  never  at  a  lofs  for  a  reafon  : 
and  as  they  frequently  guefs  right,  and  what  they  promif- 
ed comes  to  pafs,  their  wifdom  and  (kill  are  admired,  and 
they  meet  with  efi:eem,  reputation,  and  rewards. 

Thcfe  umoffees,  however,  never  interfere  in  the  aifts 
of  religion,  except  in  fixing  the  proper  minute  of  per- 
forming them  :  nor,  in  religious  matters,  is  any  one 
offended  becaufe  his  neighbour  has  fome  ceremonies  of 
his  own,  and  deviates  frgm  the  general  forms. 


SECT.     V. 

The  Manners,  Cujioms,  and  Rt-ligion  of  a  different  People 
from  the  common  Inhabitants  of  Madagafcar, 

TO  the  fouth-weff  of  Madagafcar,  are  a  peopte 
who  leem  almoil  of  a  different  fpecics  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  ifland.  Thefe  are  called  Vir- 
zimbers.  Their  heads  are  of  a  very  fingular  (hape,  the 
hinder  part  being  as  flat  as  a  trencher,  and  the  forehead 
nearly  fo,  which,  our  author  obferves,  was  probably 
occafioned  by  their  prcffing  the  child's  head  from  its 
birth.  Their  hair  is  not  long,  like  that  of  the  other 
natives,  nor  is  it  quite  lo  woolly  as  the  hair  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Guinea.  They  have  alfo  a  language  pe- 
culiar to  themfelves,  though  they  fpeak  that  of  the 
ifland. 

The  religion  of  thefe  people  is  likewife  different 
from  that  of  the  other  natives,  they  having  no  Owleys 
in  their  houfes  ;  but  pay  an  extraordinary  attention  to 
the  new  moon,  and  to  feveral  animals,  as  a  cock,  a 
lizard,  and  fome  others.  When  they  fit  down  to  their 
meals,  they  take  a  bit  of  meat,  and  throwing  it  over 
their  heads  fay,  "  There  is  a  bit  for  the  fpirit."  Then 
cutting  four  more  little  bits,  they  throw  them  to  the 
lords  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  This  is  theger 
neral  practice  of  thofe  who  have  a  regard  for  religion, 
though  there  are  many  who  ncglefl  it,  jufl  as  in  Europe, 
many  neglect  faying  grace  at  their  meals.  But  thefe 
people,  like  the  others,  have  neither  pricfls  nor  temples: 
nor  is  difference  of  religion  confidered  as  a  crime. 

The  Virzimbers  alfo  drefs  their  food  in  a  better  and 
more  orderly  manner  than  the  other  inhabitants,  boiling 
plantanes  or  potatoes  with  their  meat,  and  making  a 
kind  of  foup. 

Theie  people  make  very  good  earthen  ware,  as  pots, 
dirties,  and  jugs,  glazing  them  both  within  and  without, 
and  are  very  ingenious  ani-ficers  in  many  other  things. 
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SECT.     VI. 

0/  the  Places  where  the  Europeans  have  attempted  to  make 

Settlements. 

THE  places  remarkable  on  the  coaft  from  the  Eu- 
ropeans hav  ing  traded  thither,  are  the  JJay  of  An- 
tongil,  the  iliand  of  St.  Mary,  Fort  Dauphin,  and  the 
Bay  o{  St.  Auguftin. 

The  Bay  of  Antongil  is  fituated  on  the  caRern  coaft, 
in  the  ifcth  degree  of  fouth  latitude ;  it  extends  about 
14  leagues  due  north,  and  is  9  leagues  broad  at  its  en- 
trance. In  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a  fmall  ifland, 
which  affords  plenty  of  provifions,  good  water,  and  a 
fafe  harbour  for  fhipping. 

This  bay  was  once  frequented  by  the  Dutch,  who 
had  a  kind  of  factory  there,  confifting  of  fourteen  men, 
for  buying  of  flaves  and  rice ;  but  fomc  of  them  died 
with  iicknefs,  and  others  were  murdered  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, whom  they  treated  with  infolcnce. 

The  ifland  of  St.  Mar}-,  alfo  called  NafTi  Ibrahim,  or 
the  Ifle  of  Abraham,  is  fituated  to  the  fouthward  of 
the  bay  of  Antongil,  in  the  17th  degree  of  fouth  lati- 
tude, and  is  54  miles  long  from  north  to  fouth,  but 
its  greatell  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  does  not  exceed 
nine  miles.  The  nearcft  part  of  this  ifland  is  about 
two  leagues  diltant  from  the  coaft.  The  ifland  is  en- 
tirely  lurrounded  with  rocks,  over  which  canoes  may 
pafs  at  high  wat^r;  but  at  ebb  there  is  not  above  half 
a  foot  depth,  and  on  thefe  rocks  may  be  fcen  the  flneft 
white  coral  in  the  world.  Amb;rgrifc  is  often  found 
on  the  eartern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  and  the  ifland  itfelf 
affords  many  forts  of  gums.  Since  the  fettlement  of 
the  French  upon  it,  it  is  become  much  more  popu- 
lous than  formerly,  and  the  prince  of  Antongil,  who 
ufed  to  make  war  on  the  inhabitants,  does  not  dare 
to  attack  them  fmce  the  French  took  them  under  their 
protection. 

Fort  Dauphin,  which  was  erefted  by  the  French,  is 
fituated  near  the  fouth-eaft  point  of  Madagafcar,  in 
twenty-four  degrees  twenty-five  minutes  fouth  latitude, 
near  tfie  mouth  of  the  river  Franfliere  ;  but  the  French 
finding  that  the  trade  there  did  not  anfwer  the  expence 
of  keeping  the  colony,  have  left  it. 

St.  Auguftine's  bay  is  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Ma- 
dagalcar,  in  twenty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes  fouth 
latitude,  that  is,  juft  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  It 
is  formed  "by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yong  Lahe.  The 
Englifh  formerly  traded  for  flaves  at  this  bay,  and  at 
other  places  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  ifland. 

Indeed  the  Europeans  who  frequented  the  ifland  of 
Madagafcar,  purchafed  fcarce  any  thing  there  but  flaves 
and  cattle,  which  the  natives  exchanged  for  guns,  gun- 
powder, beads,  cloathing,  and  hard-ware  ;  and  here  the 
(hips  bound  to  and  from  India  fomctimes  ftop,  in  order 
to  furnifh  themfelves  with  water,  frefh  provifions,  and 
fruits,  for  which  ihey  give  pieces  of  filk,  calicoe,  and 
fome  of  the  above  articles. 

It  was  once  expected  that  the  pirates  would  have 
made  a  fettlement  in  this  ifland,  and  ufurped  the  do- 
minion of,  at  leaft,  great  part  of  it,  they  having  fix  or 
fcven  fhips  of  force,  with  which  they  ufed  to  infcft 
the  Indian  feas,  returning  with  their  prizes  to  a  place 
of  fccurity  on  the  north-eafl  coaft,  where  they  took 
pofl'eflion  of  a  harbour  or  di/Hcult  accefs,  and  defended 
from  ftorins  by  St.  Marj''s  ifland ;  but  they  are  now 
difpcrfcd. 


SECT.     VII. 

Of  the  IJlands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourboti. 

'~f~*HE  only  remaining   iflands  worthy  of  notice,  to 
A      thefouthealtoftheCape  of  GoodHope,  arethof^iof 
Mauritius,  which  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  and  Bourbon, 
which  is  claimed  by  the  French. 

A'lauritius  was  fo  called  by  the  Dutch,  in  honour  of 
prince  Maurice  their  Stadtholdcr,  under  whofc  admjni- 
llration  they  made  themfelves  maftcrs  of  it.  It  is  fitu- 
ated in  twenty  degrees  fouth  latitude,  an  hondrej 
leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Madagafcar.  It  is  of  an  oval 
form,  and  about  fifty  leagues  in  circumference,  abound- 
ing v/ith  high  mountains,  from  whence  the  rivers  tall 
in  torrents  ;  and  it  has  great  quantities  of  wood  of  va- 
rious kinds,  particularly  of  ebony.  The  Dutch  found 
it  uninhabited,  and  without  any  other  cattle  but  deer 
and  goats  ;  and  took  pofletfion  of  it,  as  a  proper  place 
of  refrefliment  between  Europe  and  India,  they  having 
no  other  place  to  touch  at  in  that  long  voyage  before 
they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  Dutch  have  a  fort  and  garrifon  of  fifty  men 
in  the  ifland  ;  befides  which  there  are  about  eighty  fa- 
milies that  keep  abundance  of  negro  flaves,  who  arc 
employed  in  husbandry  and  other  laborious  works.  They 
'have  now  introduced  almoft  all  the  excellent  plants  of 
Europe  and  A.'ia,  and  well  ftocked  the  ifland  with  cattle 
arud  poultry  ;  rice, .  fiigar-canes,  and  tobacco,  are  aha 
raifedhere,  but  in  no  great  quantities.  The  Dutch  ftill 
touch  here  in  their  paffage  from  the  Cape  to  Batavia, 
in  order  to  take  in  refrefhments. 

The  ifland  of  Bourbon  or  Mafcarin  is  fituated  in 
twenty-one  degrees  fouth  latitude,  about  forty  leagues 
to  the  fouth-weli  of  Mauritius.  This  ifland  is  alfo  of 
an  oval  figure,  and  about  ninety  miles  in  circumference : 
it  has  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  and  is  finely  diverfified 
with  mountains  and  plains,  forefts  and  fields  of  paiture, 
watered  by  fprings  and  ri\  ulets.  The  air  is  excelTive  hot  j 
but  it  is  much  refrefhed,  and  rendered  liealthy  by  almoft 
inceflTant  breezes.  The  ifland  produces  tobacco,  aloes, 
oranges,  lemon  and  other  fruit-trees,  ebony,  trees  that 
produce  odoriferous  gum;,  as  benzoin,  &c.  and  many 
proper  for  timber.  It  abounds  with  b.ack  cattle,  hogs, 
goats,  parrots,  turtle-doves,  pigeons,  and  other  fowl ; 
the  rivulets  have  plenty  of  hlh,  and  on  the  fliores  arc 
great  numbers  of  turtle,  where  are  alfo  found  conflder- 
able  quantities  of  ambergife,  coral,  and  fine  fhells.  It 
was  difcoveredby  the  Portuguefe  in  the  year  1545,  who 
ftocked  it  with  hogs  and  goats;  but  afterwards  deferted 
it.  Captain  Caftlcton,  an  Englifh  commander,  landed 
in  this  ifland  in  the  year  1 613,  and  was  fo  delighted  wit.^i 
the  beauty  of  the  pla'e,  that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Englifh  Foreft  i  butth'jugh  our  tall  India  company  did 
not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  fix  a  colony  here,  the 
French  took  pofTefTion  of  it  in  the  year  1654,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Bourbon,  leaving  a  few  people  and  flaves 
there,  who  afterwards  came  away  in  an  Englifh  Ihip- 
They  however  formed  a  regular  fettlement  there  in  1671, 
when  they  quitted  Madagafcar ;  and  have  now  three 
pretty  confiderable  towns  on  the  ifland  ;  St.  Paul,  St. 
Denis,  where  the  govenor  refides,  and  St.  Sufanna;  and 
here  their  Eaft  India  fhips  eaft  anchor  to  take  in  refrefh- 
ments ;  there  being  about  the  ifland  feveral  good  roads 
for  fhipping,  but  no  fate  ports  to  fecure  fhips  fropi  the 
violent  Itornis  that  frequently  rage  in  thefe  parts, 
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VII. 


Of  C  A  F  F  R  A  R  I  A,  or  the  Country  of  the  HOTTENTOTS. 


SECT.    I. 

Its  Situation,  Foriity  and  Extent ;  the  A'lounta'ini  vlfiblc  on 
approaching  the  Coaji ;  the  Face  of  the  Country,  and  a  ge- 
neral Account  of  the  Situation  of  the  fixteen  Hottentot 
Nations. 

WE  now  come  to  Caffraria,  the  mofl  fouthern  part 
of  Africa,  which  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crefccnt 
about  the  inland  country  of  Monomopata,  and  is  bounded 
by  the  ocean  on  the  ezi\,  fouth,  and  welt ;  extending 
from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the  call,  to  the  molt 
foutherly  part  of  Africa,  called  Cape  D'Aguilas,  which 
is  iituated  in  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  fouth  latitude  ;  and 
from  thence  it  runs  up  on  the  wcltern  fide  of  Africa  as 
high  as  the  fame  tropic. 

This  country  is  divided  into  two  parts,  CafFraria  Pro- 
per, which  lies  to  the  north,  and  the  country  of  the 
Hottentots,  fituated  to  the  fouth  between  the  twenty- 
eighth  and  thirty-fifth  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  eaftern  and  wcllcrn  ocean ;  extending  about 
three  hundred  miles  from  eaft  to  weit,  and  about  four 
hundred  from  north  to  fouth  ;  the  Dutch  town  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  lyingin  latitude  thirty-four  degrees 
fifteen  minutes,  and  in  iixteen  degrees  twenty  minutes 
eaft  longitude  from  London. 

On  approaching  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  three  re- 
markable mountains  are  vifibleat  aconfiderablediftance; 
thefe  are  the  Table  Hill,  the  Lion's  Hill,  and  the  De- 
vil's Hill,  which  may  be  feen  at  lea  at  the  diftance  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles. 

The  Table  Hill  is  the  moft  lofty,  and  was  thus  named 
by  the  Portuguefe,  from  its  relembling  at  a  diftance  a 
fquare  table  :  the  perpendicular  height  is  upwards  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  yet  on  the  top  of  it 
are  feveral  fine  fprings  of  clear  ana  well-tafted  water.  In 
the  fummer  feafon,  which  begms  in  September,  and 
continues  till  March,  a  cap  of  clouds  conltantly  encom- 
pafles  the  fummitof  this  hill  before  a  ftorm,  and  thus 
gives  the  failors  notice  to  prepare  for  it. 

The  Lion's  Hill  lies  contiguous  to  the  fea,  to  the 
eaft-ward  of  the  Table  Mountain,  from  which  it  is  fe- 
parated  by  a  narrow  valley.  According  to  fome  it  ob- 
tained its  name  from  its  refembling  a  lion  couchant, 
with  his  head  ere£t ;  and,  according  to  others,  from  its 
being  infefted  with  lions,  when  the  Dutch  firft  fettled 
in  th.s  country.  On  this  hill  is  a  flag  guarded  by  fol- 
diers,  who  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  fhips,  and 
fhew  their  number,  and  from  what  quarter  they  come, 
by  hoifting  and  lowering  the  flag. 

The  Devil's  Hill,  fuppofed  to  be  thus  named  from  the 
furious  flrorms  that  illuc  from  it,  when  the  top  is  covered 
with  a  white  cloud,  is  not  fo  high  as  either  of  the  for- 
mer:  it  exiends  along  the  fliore,  and  is  only  feparated 
from  the  Lion's  Hill  by  a  cleft,  or  fmall  valley.  Thefe 
three  hills  lie  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent  about  the  Table 
valley. 

The  grcateft  part  of  the  country  about  the  Cape  is 
indeed  full  of  rocks  and  mountains,  which  long  after 
the  difcovery  of  this  country,  being  only  viewed  at  a  dif- 
tance, were  thought  to  be  barren  ;  but  their  fpacious 
tops  are  covered  with  rich  pafture,  every  where  enamelled 
with  a  variety  of  flowers  of  uncommon  beauty  and 
fragrance,  and  abound  with  delicious  fprings  flowing  in 
many  ftreams  into  the  vallies.  The  (kirts  of  the  moun- 
tains are  interfperfed  with  groves  that  afford  excellent 
wood  for  the  joiners  and  turners.  The  plains  and  vallies 
all  confift  of  delightful  meadow  lands,  where  nature  ap- 
pears with  fuch  a  profufion  of  beauties  as  to  charm  the 
eye  of  the  beholders,  and  are  adorned  with  the  fineft 
trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  that  fill  the  air  with  the 
fwcetelf  odouis, 
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The  foil  is  fo  amazingly  rich  as  to  be  capable  of  every 
kind  of  culture  ;  it  bears  almoll  all  forts  of  grain,  and 
every  kind  of  fruit-trees. 

The  country  alfo  abounds  with  fait  and  with  hot 
baths  of  mineral-waters,  that  have  been  found  falutary 
in  many  difeafes. 

But  the  region  about  the  Cape  is  fubjeft  to  boiflerous 
winds,  which  generally  blow  from  the  fouth-ealt  or 
north-weft,  and  have  certain  feafons  for  reigning  in  each 
of  thofe  quarters.  While  the  fun  is  in  the  fouthern 
figns,  they  hold  in  the  fouth  ;  while  in  the  northern 
figns,  in  the  north-weft.  In  the  fouth-eaft  they  are 
troublefome,  and  dangerous  to  the  fhips  coming  in ;  in 
the  north-weft  to  the  fhips  at  anchor;  and  frequently 
blowing  in  a  hurricane,  they  not  only  endanger  the  fhip- 
ping,  but  do  incredible  damage  to  the  corn  on  the 
ground  and  the  fruit  on  the  trees  :  vet  thefe  boifterous 
winds  ate  of  excellent  ufe  ;  for,  by  purifying  the  air, 
and  keeping  it  as  they  do  almoft  continually  in  a  very 
brilk  agitation,  they  generally  contribute  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  who-  when  thefe  winds  lie  ftill  for  a 
week,  or  ten  days  together,  complain  of  the  head-ach 
and  other  diftempe.s,  which  vanifh  when  they  blov/ 
again. 

The  Hottentot  nations  who  inhabit  the  country  are 
fixteen  in  number :  thefe  are  the  Gunjemans,  the  Co- 
chaquas,  the  Suffaquas,  the  Odiquas,  Chirigriquas, 
the  Greater  and  Leffer  Namaquas,  the  Attaquas,  the 
Koopmans,  the  Heffaquas,  the  Sonquas,  the  Dunquas, 
the  Damaquas,  the  Gauroes,  the  Houteniquas,  the 
Chamtours,  and  the  Heykoms. 

The  Gunjeman  nation  lie  neareft  the  Cape,  and  fold 
their  territories  to  the  Dutch,  with  whom  they  ftill 
dwell  promifcuoufly,  but  hold  only  a  fnaall  part  of  their 
antient  pofteflions. 

Bordering  on  them  to  the  northward  are  the  Cocha- 
quas,  in  whofe  territories  are  fpacious  meadows,  in  the 
poffelHon  of  fuch  Europeans  as  are  particularly  employed 
in  fupplying  the  company's  fhips  with  provifions;  and 
here  theDutch  have  feveral  fine  falt-pits.  The  Cochaquas 
ftill  pofTefs  moft  of  the  land,  and,  like  the  other  Hotten- 
tot nations,  remove  with  their  cottages  and  cattle  from 
one  part  of  their  territories  to  another  for  the  conve- 
nience of  pafturage.  When  the  grafs  is  too  old  and  rank 
they  fet  it  on  fire,  and  leaving  the  place,  return  when  it 
grows  up  again,  which  is  very  fpeedily ;  for  the  afhes  of 
the  grafs  enrich  the  foil,  which  is  ufually  in  no  want  of 
refrefhing  rains.  Thus  as  the  grafs  grows  thick  and 
high,  the  country  is  fometimes  feen  in  a  blaze  for  feveral 
miles  round.  In  this  particular  the  Europeans  at  the 
Cape  imitate  the  Hottentots,  but  ufe  the  precaution  of 
making  ditches  round  the  land  where  they  would  bum 
the  grafs,  in  order  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
flames  ;  but  the  Hottentots  are  not  willing  to  give  them- 
felves  fo  much  trouble. 

To  the  northward  of  the  Cochaquas  arc  the  SulTaquas, 
who  were  a  numerous  people,  and  had  great  herds  of 
cattle,  till  they  were  plundered  and  ditpcrfed  by  the 
Dutch  freebooters,  who  in  the  infancy  of  the  fettlement, 
ravaged  feveral  Hottentot  nations.  As  this  territory  is 
but  tliinly  peopled,  it  has  few  villages,  and  indeed  there 
is  but  little  fpring-water  in  the  country;  but  though  it 
is  mountainous,  it  aftbrds  plenty  of  grafs,  not  only  in 
the  vallies,  but  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  hills  ;  both 
which  are  adorned  with  the  gaycft  flowers,  and  the  mofl 
odoriferous  herbs. 

The  territory  of  tlie  Adiquas  lying  contiguous  to  that 
of  the  Suflaquas,  thefe  two  nations  formerly  entered  into 
a  confederacy  a;;ninft  their  neighbours  the  Chirigriquas, 
with  whom  they  had  many  long  and  bloody  wars  ;  but,  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Dutch,  they  have  been  reconciled. 
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The  Chirigriqiias  extend  along  the  fliore  by  the  bay  of 
St.  Helen's,  'and  are  a  numerous  people  remarkable  for 
their  ftrcngth  and  dexterity  in  throwing  the  haftagaye 
or  lance.  The  foil  of  their  country  is  much  fupcrior  to 
that  poffefTcd  by  the  two  lait  nations.  This  territory  is 
mountainous,  but,  as  in  the  other  Hottentot  countries, 
the  highcft  hills  have  their  tops  covered  with  rich  paf- 
turc,  as  are  alfo  the  vallies,  which  are  adorned  with 
flowers,  but  abound  with  fnak.es.  Through  the  middle 
of  the  country  runs  the  Elephant  river,  which  is  very , 
large,  and  is  thus  named  from  the  elephants  reforting  to 
it  in  o^reat  numbers.  Here  arc  alfo  woods  of  thick  and 
tall  trees,  different  from  thofc  of  Europe,  and  inhabited 
by  lions,  tvgers,  leopards,  and  other  ravenous  beafts. 
Through  thefe  woods  are  formed  roads,  over  which  the 
branches  of  the  trees  meeting  at  the  top,  render  them 
gloomy  in  the  brighteft  day,  and  in  fome  places  fo  dark, 
that  it  feems  as  if  the  traveller  was  proceeding  through 
a  cavern.  Thefe  roads,  however  agreeable  from  the 
advantages  of  fhade  and  verdure,  are  rendered  danger- 
ous by  the  wild  beads. 

We  now  come  to  the  two  nations  called  the  Greater 
and  Lelfer  Namaquas.  The  Greater  is  the  next  nation 
caltward,  and  the  Leffer  is  lltuatei  on  the  coafl.  Tho' 
thefe  nations  ha\c  the  lame  name,  they  differ  in  their 
form  of  government  and  manner  of  life  ;  yet  both  are 
much  refpected  by  the  other  Hottentot  nations,  on  ac- 
count of  their  Itrength,  bravery,  and  difcretion ;  and 
they  are  fo  populous,  that  upon  occ.fion  they  are  able 
to  take  the  field  with  twenty  thoufand  fighting  men. 
They  are  fuperior  to  the  other  Hottentot  nations  in 
fenfe  ;  they  I'peak  little^  their  anfwcrs  are  Ihort,  and  they 
never  return  them  without  taking  time  to  deliberate. 

Both  thefe  territories  arc  full  of  mountains  bare  of 
grafs,  the  foil  being  ffony  and  fandy  ;  befides,  there  is 
little  wood,  and  only  one  fpring  in  all  the  country  ;  but 
the  Elephant  river  running  through  it,  fupplies  the  in- 
habitants with  water.  Here  are  numbers  of  wild  beafts, 
and  alfo  deer  fpotted  with  white  and  yellow  ;  thefe  are 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  Europe,  but  exceeding  fwift :  they 
always  keep  together  by  hundreds,  and  fometimes  there 
are  thoufands  in  a  company.  The  venifon  is  generally 
very  fat  and  delicate. 

North  of  Namaqua  is  Attaqua,  which  has  a  very  in- 
different foil,  and  is  but  ill  fupplied  with  water  :  on 
which  account  the  inhabitants  live  in  Imall  companies 
on  the  moft  fertile  fpots,  and  have  generally  no  more 
cattle  than,  with  the  game  they  catch,  is  necelnry  for 
their  fupport ;  yet  they  are  brave,  and  as  lively  and  con- 
tented as  if  they  enjoyed  the  moft  flouriftiing  country. 
They  live  in  tranquility,  and  are  feldom  at  war  with 
their  neighbours.  When  they  are  in  danger  of  an  in- 
vafion,  they  haften,  like  the  Svyifs,  to  the  tops  of  their 
higheft  mountains,  where  tiicy  light  fires  that  call  a 
great  fmoke  by  day,  and  a  clear  flame  by  night.  Upon 
this  fignal  all  who  are  able  haften  with  their  belt  arms  to 
one  conlhint  place  of  rendezvous,  and  a  numerous  army 
is  fpeedily  allembled. 

We  fhall  now  return  to  the  Cape,  and  trace  the  feve- 
ral  nations  that  lie  to  the  eaftward. 

Next  to  the  Gunjcmans  arc  the  Koopmans,  fo  called 
from  Koopman,  a  captain  of  that  nation,  whole  terri- 
tory extends  far  to  the  eaftward.  Many  Europeans  have 
fettled  here,  and  enjoy  large  and  rich  tra(5ls  of  land,  this 
being  a  fruitful  country,  well  watered,  and  abounding 
in  woods. 

To  the  north-caft  of  the  Koopmans  arc  the  Heffaquas, 
who  are  perhaps  the  richeft  of  any  of  the  Hottentot  na- 
tions. Their  paftures  are  covered  with  herds  of  horned 
cattle  and  flocks  of  (heep.  Their  oxen  for  carriage  ex- 
ceed all  others  in  ftrength  and  beauty.  They  traffic  with 
the  Europeans  for  brandy,  tobacco,  and  beads,  more 
perhaps  than  any  of  their  neighbours,  and  are  confequcnt- 
ly  more  luxurious  and  efteminate.  Their  villages  are 
larger,  more  numerous,  and  better  peopled  than  thofc 
of  any  other  Hottentot  nation.  The  country  abounds 
with  game,  and  furniihcs  more  of  the  accommodations 
and  luxuries  of  life  than  any  other  of  thefe  territories. 

Bordering  on  the  Koopmans  to  the  eaftward  are  the 
Soiiquas,  a  lively  daring  people,  very  dexterous  iji  the 
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management  of  their  arms.  This  proficiency  and  mar- 
tial genius  they  owe  to  their  living  in  a  mountainous 
rockv  country,  that  affords  but  little  fubiiftence  for  man 
or  beaft,  and  therefore  obliges  them  moftly  to  become  a 
kind  of  mercenaries  to  the  other  Hottentot  nations  in 
their  wars,  ferving  barely  for  food  trom  day  to  day.  The 
barrennefs  of  their  land  likewife  renders  them  dexterous 
at  the  chace  :  they  purfue  all  the  game  they  difcover,  and 
it  rarely  efcapes  them.  Hence  they  are  far  from  being 
numerous,  for  they  have  only  a  few  fmall  villages,  and 
cattle  great  and  fmall  are  fo  fcarce,  and  efteemed  fo  va- 
luable, that  they  kill  none,  when  any  other  food  is  tv 
be  had,  except  on  certain  folemn  occafions.  But  plants, 
herbs,  and  roots  fit  for  food,  are  here  and  there  found 
in  plenty  ;  with  woods  that  lerve  for  firing  to  keep  off 
the  wild  beafts  from  their  villages.  Thele  people  are 
very  dexterous  in  robbing  the  bees  of  the  honey  they  lay 
up  m  hollow  trees,  though  they  arc  not  fond  of  it  them- 
felves  ;  but  they  exchange  it  with  the  Dutch  for  brandy, 
tobacco  and  pipes,  knives,  and  other  implements  of  iroa 
and  bralVi  They  put  it  into  leathern  facks,  ajid  ex- 
change a  fackful  for  a  very  trifle. 

Next  to  the  Sonquas  are  a  people  called  the  Dunquas, 
who  poflefs  a  fine  and  fertile  country,  well  watered  by 
fe\eral  rivulets.  Both  the  hills  and  plains  ai'e  covered 
with  plenty  of  grafs,  herbs,  and  flowers  ;  and  in  all  the 
parts  of  this  territory  cattle  and  game  abound. 

Bordering  on  them  are  tlie  Damaquas,  who  inhabit 
a  traft  of  land  as  fine  and  fertile  as  the  former,  and  much 
more  level.  It  abounds  with  cattle  and  game,  and  pro- 
duces water-melons  and  wild  hemp  ;  but  has  fuch  fear- 
city  of  wood,  tiiat  the  inhabitants  are  hard  put  to  it  for 
fuel  to  drefs  their  provifions.  There  are  likewife  feveral 
falt-pits  ;  but  thefe  being  at  a  coniidcrable  diftance  from 
any  European  fettlement,  no  ufe  is  made  of  them,  as 
the  Hottentots  eat  no  fait.  The  Palniet  river  runs 
through  the  country  with  many  turnings  and  windings, 
and  the  inhabitants  pafs  it  in  canoes,  and  on  floats  of 
timber.  The  Damaquas  being  great  lovers  of  the  flefli 
of  fuch  wild  hearts  as  are  fit  for  food,  they  are  often  en- 
gaged in  the  chace,  and  are  plentifully  provided  with 
furs  for  their  apparel. 

Bordering  on  this  nation  arc  the  Gauroes,  a  numerous 
people,  who  inhabit  a  fmall  country  ;  in  which  the  foil 
is  every  where  (o  rich  and  fertile,  that  they  all  live  in 
eafe  and  plenty.  The  palfures  arc  covered  with  cattle, 
and  the  territory  fwarms  with  wild  beafts  of  every  kind, 
more  than  any  other  about  the  Cajic,  in  which  the  in- 
habitants glory,  as  it  calls  for  the  frequent  exercife  of 
their  courage  and  dexterity,  which  they  are* fond  of 
(hewing,  moft  of  them  wearing  the  Ikins  of  lions,  tygers, 
wild  cats,  and  other  animals,  as  trophies  of  their  bravery. 
To  the  north-eaft  of  thcl'e  people,  on  the  coaft,  dwell 
the  Houteniquas,  in  whole  territory  are  feveral  wood*  of 
ftately  trees,  and  between  them  fine  meadows  adorned 
with  wholefome  herbs,  and  a  variety  o(  the  moft  beau- 
tiful and  odoriferous  flowers. 

Next  to  thefe  are  the  Chamtours,  who  poffefs  a  fine 
flat  country,  in  which  are  many  little  woods  that  conhft 
of  the  talleft  trees  in  all  the  country  of  the  Hottentots. 
Here  is  great  plenty  of  game,  with  all  forts  of  wild  and 
ravenous  beafts.  The  land  is  divided  by  feveral  large 
ftrcams,  that  contain  different  kinds  of  wholefome  and 
very  delicate  river  filh,  and  fometimes  fifh  from  the  fea  ; 
the  fea-cov/  in  particular  often  appears  in  their  channel. 
It  is  faid  that  neither  elephants  nor  buft.iloes  are  to  be 
found  in  the  woods,  though  thofe  in  all  the  other  Hot- 
tentot countries  abound  with  them  :  but  the  Chamtours 
perhaps  kill  or  chafe  them  out  of  the  country,  whenever 
they  are  found. 

To  the  north-eaft  of  the  Chamtours  is  fituated  the  na- 
tion of  the  Heykoms,  who  poHefs  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, unprovided  with  frelh  water,  and  only  fertile  in  the 
vallies  :,  yet  it  is  pretty  well  ftocked  with  cattle  olevcry 
fort,  which  thrive  upon  the  brackifh  water  of  the  rivers, 
and  the  reeds  on  their  banks.  The  country  likewilc  a- 
bounds  with  game  and  wild  beafts  of  all  the  kinds  feen 
about  the  C.:pc,  but  the  people  are  under  great  difficul- 
ties in  procuring  frefli  water. 
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Of  the  majl  remarkable  Trees,  Plants,  and  Fruits  ;  with  a 
concife  Account  of  the  Kitchen  Gardens  at  the  Cape. 

THE  vegetables  of  the  Cape  countries  are  extremely 
numerous,  but  we  fliall  only  mention  a  itw.  A- 
mong  thofe  which  are  natural  to  the  foil  is  the  aloe,  of 
which  there  are  many  forts,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are 
planted  in  the  Company's  gardens.  On  the  mountains 
and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  they  are  feen  in  great  num- 
bers, and  one  fort  or  other  is  in  bloffom  throughout  the 
year.  Their  flowers,  which  are  of  different  colours, 
feme  white,  fon-.e  red,  and  others  varioufly  fpotted,  appear 
very  beautiful. 

The  amaquas-tree,  called  by  the  Cape  Europeans 
keurboom,  grows  lb  quick  that  in  two  years  time  it  rifci 
from  a  fmall  plant  to  a  tree  of  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height, 
and  of  a  confidcrable  thicknefs.  The  leaves  refemble 
thofe  of  the  bird-pear-tree,  but  the  blofibms  are  of  a 
whitifh  red,  like  thofe  of  the  apple-tree,  and  of  a  fragrant 
fmell.  From  thefe  rife  pods,  which  contain  from  five  to 
feven  feeds  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  but  brown  and  of  an 
oval  form.  The  feeds  are  bitter  and  altringent,  but  are 
applied  to  no  manner  of  \\.(e.  at  the  Cape.  The  root 
fpreads  very  mucTi,  and  is  fo  attradrive  of  nourifhment, 
that  it  flarves  moft  of  the  trees  that  are  near  it ;  on 
which  account  the  Cape  Europeans  do  not  care  to  have 
it  near  their  \  ineyards,  orchards,   or  gardens. 

Another  tree  at  the  Cape  is  called  by  the  Cape  Euro- 
peans cripple-wood.  Thefe  are  dwarf  trees,  which  have 
very  crooked  knotty  branches  :  the  leaves  are  broad, 
thick,  rough,  and  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  apple-tree. 
The  fruit  refembles  the  pine-apple,  the  bark  is  thick 
and  wrinkled,  and  is  ufed  by  the  Cape  tanners  ;  the  phy- 
ficians  pulverize  it,  and  adminifler  it  ynlh  fuccefs  in 
dyfenteries. 

The  ftink-wood-tree  grows  to  the  fize  of  an  oak,  and 
the  leaves  are  three  fingers  broad.  It  is  called  llink- 
wood  from  its  filthy  fcent ;  for  while  it  is  under  the 
tool,  it  fends  forth  io  nauleous  a  ftench,  that  the  work- 
men can  fcarcely  endure  it ;  but,  after  fome  time,  the 
ftench  goes  quite  off.  The  wood  is  beautifully  clouded, 
and  the  Cape  Europeans  have  tables,  prefTes,  and  feve- 
ral  other  ufeful  and  ornamentai  pieces  of  furniture  made 
of  it. 

In  the  Company's  fine  garden  are  figs  of  various  kinds, 
all  of  them  admirably  fweet  and  good.  The  choicelt 
and  largefl  are  thofe  called  pifang-figs,  which  grow  up- 
on a  plant  that  has  no  fooner  brought  them  to  maturity, 
than  it  withers  awav ;  and  the  next  year  a  new  plant 
fprings  up  from  the  fame  root,  yielding  the  fame  tribute. 
This  plant  has  no  itock  ;  but  its  leaves,  which  are  from 
fix  to  feven  ells  long,  and  from  two  to  three  ells  broad, 
embrace  each  other  from  the  ground  upwards,  forming 
a  kind  of  barrel,  in  the  place  of  a  Ifock.  Its  bloffom 
confifls  of  four  leaves,  which  form  themfelves  into  a  kind 
of  bell,  at  the  mouth  of  which,  in  the  proper  feafon, 
hang  fifty  or  more  of  the  moft  delicious  purple  figs. 

In  this  garden  is  alfo  a  tree  of  Indian  extraction,  called 
the  quajavos.  Its  fruit  is  fhapcd  like  an  apple,  and, 
when  ripe,  is  yellow  and  green,  with  the  infide  extreme- 
ly yellow.  It  contains  a  number  of  oval  white  feeds, 
and  is  a  wholefome  fruit,  of  an  exquifite  flavour. 

The  ananas,  or  pine  apple-trees,  at  the  Cape  are  of 
the  American  race,  and  there  are  three  forts  of  them  in 
the  Cape  colonics,  one  called  jujama,  the  apple  of  which 
is  the  Jargeit  and  beil:  tafted.  It  is  from  fix  to  eight  in- 
ches long,  and  pretty  thick.  The  colour  on  the  outfide 
is  red  and  dark  yellow,  but  within  it  is  almoft  of  a  per- 
fcd:  yellow. 

The  other  forts  are  the  bonjama  and  the  jajagna  :  the 
apple  of  thefe  iaft  fpecies  is  white  on  the  mlide,  and 
tne  tafle  of  the  jajagna  refembles  that  of  rhenilh  wine. 
The  pine-apples  at  the  Cape  have  a  certain  acrimony, 
which  the  Cape  Europeans  take  otl'by  cutting  them  in 
flices,  and  laying  them  in  fpring  water  ;  and  if  after  this 
they  are  laid  in  rhenifli  wine,  with  fugar  fcattered  upon 
them,  they  eat  delicioufly,  having  much  the  tafle  of 
Itrawberries.     The  Cape  liuropcuis  prcfervc  pine-apples 


m  fugar.  On  the  top  of  the  fruit  is  a  part  that  has  fome 
refemblance  to  a  crown,  whurh  being  cut  off  and  plant- 
ed, yields  fruit  the  next  year. 

There  are  here  four  forts  of  camphire-trees,  one  tranf- 
planted  thither  from  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  which  is  much 
the  belt  :  the  other  three  forts  were  brought  from  J.ipan, 
China,  Sumatra,  and  Sunda  ;  they  all  grow  very  quick 
and  to  the  fise  of  a  walnut-tree'.  The  outfide  of  the 
leaves  is  grafs-green,  and  the  other  afh-coloured.  The 
leaves,  on  being  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  fend  forth 
a  ffrong  odour  like  that  of  camphire.  Thefe  trees  are 
fo  foft  and  tender,  that  they  are  frequently  flripped  by 
the  wind  of  many  of  their  branches,  and  fometimes  no- 
thing is  left  flanding  but  the  trunk. 

The  Indian  gold-tree  at  the  Cape  grows  about  fix  feet 
high,  and  has  fmall  leaves  of  a  yellow  colour  fpeckled 
with  red.  Thefe  leaves,  which  are  nearly  of  the  colour 
of  gold,  are  very  beautiful,  and  Ifrike  the  eye  where  thefe 
trees  are  ranged  in  gardens  among  other  trees.  The 
bloffoms  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  greenilh  colour,  but 
they  have  no  manner  of  (cent. 

Quince-trees  are  feen  in  great  numbers  in  the  Cape 
colonies,  and  the  fruit  is  laid  to  be  larger  and  better 
than  the  quinces  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Of  this  fruit  the  Cape  Europeans  make  great 
advantage  ;  for  they  have  feveral  ways  of  preparing  and 
preferving  quinces,  which  they  fell  to  the  Ihips  that 
touch  at  the  Cape  j  they  alfo  make  and  fell  a  great  deal 
of  marmalade. 

There  are  here  two  forts  of  Indian  orange-trees,  which 
are  larger  than  aiiy  other  trees  of  the  fame  fort,  and  the 
fruit  much  bigger,  and  fpotted  like  the  fkin  of  a  tyger : 
the  bloffoms  are  white,  like  thofe  of  the  apple-tree. 

There  are  here  likewifc  feveral  forts  of  fweet  and  four 
lemon-trees,  and  in  the  gardens  are  walks  of  them  of  a 
great  length. 

In  the  Cape  colonies  are  alfo  many  citron-trees,  which 
yield  fruit  all  the  year  round. 

The  Cape  pomegranate- trees  are  much  larger  than  thofe 
of  any  other  part  of  the  known  world.  The  fruit  is  like- 
wile  fo  large,  and  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  is  frequently 
neceflary  to  prop  up  the  branches,  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing broke  down  by  their  weight.  There  are  two  forts 
of  thefe  trees,  one  of  which  yields  yellow  kernels,  and 
the  other  kernels  of  a  crimfon  colour  :  the  firft  fort 
are  chiefly  planted  near  ponds.  The  kernels  of  both 
contain  a  very  pleafant  cooling  juice,  which  is  very  re- 
frefhing  in  hot  weather. 

There  are  two  forts  of  the  netted  melons,  or  pompions, 
which  grow  very  plentifully  in  the  Cape  colonies,  and 
are  of  the  Indian  kind.  In  fhape  and  fize  they  come 
pretty  near  our  melons.  The  colour  on  the' outfide  of 
both  is  a  dark  green,  and  within  the  fruit  of  one  fort  is 
of  a  whitifh  colour  with  white  feed,  and  in  the  other  of 
a  carnation  with  black  feed.  Thefe  fruits  are  extremely 
comfortable  and  refrefhing  in  fevers,  fpeedily  and  very 
delicioufly  quenching  the  thirff,  without  any  ill  confe- 
quence.  Both  forts  are  very  juicy,  and  as  fweet  as 
fugar ;  but  that  with  the  black  feed  is  efleemed  the 
beft. 

Peaches  grow  fo  plentifully  at  the  Cape,  that  in  fome 
feafons  the  Europeans  there  have  more  than  they  can  well 
confume,  and  therefore  throw  many  of  them  to  the  hogs  j 
however,  fome  people  preferve  them  for  winter. 

Vines  were  tranfplanted  to  the  Cape  from  the  Rhine, 
from  Perfia,  and  many  other  countries  ;  and  are  fo  vaflly 
increafed,  and  yield  fo  plentifully,  that  the  Cape  Euro- 
peans have  much  more  wine  than  they  can  drink,  and 
fell  a  great  deal  to  the  fhips  that  touch  there. 

In  fliort,  "  there  is  no  other  foil  in  the  world,  fays 
"  Mr.  Kolben,  that  has  for  all  forts  of  vegetables  fo 
"  cherifhing  a  bofom  ;  nor  any  other  clime  fo  benign  to 
"  them.  All  the  fplendors  of  the  vegetable  world  Ihine 
"  out  at  the  Cape.  The  hills  and  dales  are  covered  with 
"  its  moft  radiant  beauties,  and  the  air  is  enriched  with 
"  its  nobleft  odours." 

We  fhall  now  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  kitchen  gar- 
dens at  the  Cape,  which  in  many  rcfpefts  refemble  thofe 
of  Europe  ;  and  there  is  not  a  houfe  or  cottage  in  all  the 
colonies  without  one.  They  are  fupplied  with  feeds  from 
Europe  ;  but  though  they  produce  moft  of  our  herbs  and 
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roots  in  perfection,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  feeds  of  the  1 
third    product  of  the  European  hci  bs  degenerate  in  the 
Cape  kitchen  gardens,  fo  as  to  be  not  worth  fowing  ;  tiie 
colonies  therefore  Itill  continue  to  be  fupplied  with  feeds 
from  Europe. 

In  thefe  gardens  the  feeds  are  fown  in  May  snj  June, 
and  appearing  in  Auguft  are  tranfplanted  into  other 
grounds,  which  are  by  that  time  well  moiflcned  by  the 
rains  ;  they  then  grow  apace,  and  become  larger  and 
much  fwecter  than  the  fame  herb^  produced  in  Europe. 
Tn  the  dry  feafon  they  are  watered  from  the  next  rivulet ; 
but  they  have  neither  hot-b^ds  or  wlnter-houfes  for  the 
forcing  i:)r  prcfervation  of  aiiy  thing. 

The  head  of  the  white  or  blue  (Jape-cabbagc  weighs 
at  its  full  g.'-owth  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds ;  as  does 
alfo  the  head  of  tlic  Cape  cauliflower,  the  feed  of  which 
is  brou'^ht  from  Cyprus  and  S.ivoy,  and  all  are  as  fweet 
and  ferviccablc  as  in  their  native  loil. 

Potatoes  are  brought  to  the  Cape  from  the  Indies,  and 
are  there  o(  two  forts,  white  ar.J  red.  They  are  in  ge- 
neral ftiaped  like  turnips;  but  are  much  larger,  a  Cape 
potatoe  weighing  from  fix  to  ten  pounds;  four  of  them 
will  afford  a'mcal  for  above  twenty  perfons,  and  tliey  are 
extremely  well  talked,  very  wholefome,  and  nourifliing. 
From  thefe  potatoes  there  run  firings  or  branches  three 
or  four  ells  in  length  ;  thefe  are  cut  off  clofe,  and  in 
Au£;uii  or  September  arc  planted  half  a  foot  deep,  being 
wound  up  in  the  form  of  a  ring. 

The  Afian  and  European  trees  alfo  need  lefs  culture  at 
the  Cape  than  in  their  native  foil.  The  fruit  or  feeds 
put  into  the  ground  foon  take  root ;  fo  that  if  an  almonJ 
in  its  hard  fheli  be  fet  in  the  Cape  foil,  in  fix  weeks  time 
It  fends  forth  a  fine  infant  tree  ;  and  if  it  be  tranfplanted 
a  year  or  two  after,  it  quickly  arrives  at  perfection  :  fo 
if  a  young  branch  of  almolt  any  tree  be  fet  pretty  deep 
in  tlie  earth,  it  fpecdily  takes  root. 


SECT.     III. 
0/  the  temc  Cuttle  and  the  Hujlandty  of  the  Cape  Colonies. 

THE  colonics  at  the  Cape  abound  with  great  and 
fmall  cattle,  as  do  all  the  Hottentot  countries. 
The  Cape  cows,  like  the  cows  of  Eur^.pe,  bear  every 
year  a  calf ;  but  they  will  feldom  fuffer  themfelvcs  to  be 
milked  till  their  calves  have  fucked  a  while,  after  which 
they  yield  milk  to  the  hand  very  liberally.  If  their  calves 
die,  the  only  method  of  obtaining  milk  in  the  colonies 
is  wrapping  the  fkin  of  the  dead  calf  about  a  living  one, 
and  applying  this  counterfeit  to  the  teats  :  this  cheat  is 
generally  very  fuccefsful  ;  for  the  cows  taking  the  coun- 
terfeits for  their  ov.  n  calves,  yield  their  milk  very  plen- 
tifully. But  many  of  the  cows  in  the  colonies,  efpe- 
cially  the  young  ones,  are  fo  wild  and  mifchievous,  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  approach  them  till  they  are  tied  fhort 
by  the  horns,  and  their  legs  are  alfo  tied  together.  The 
Cape  oxen  generally  weigh  from  five  hundred  to  fix 
hundred  pounds  weight,  and  fome  a  great  deal  more. 

The  Cape  niutton  is  extremely  good  and  well  taited, 
and  the  flieep  have  the  great  tails  fo  often  mentioned, 
which  furnifhes  the  Europeans  at  the  Cape  with  a  joke 
which  they  are  fond  of  paffing  upon  flrangers  at  their 
tables  :  "  You  have  no  appetite,  fay  they,  you  are  not 
"  able  to  manage  a  fhcep's  tail." 

They  have  alfo  two  forts  of  tame  hogs,  one  brought 
from  Europe,  and  the  other  from  the  Ifle  of  Ja\  a,  which 
have  (hort  legs,  large  hanging  bellies,  and  arc  without 
bridles. 

1  hey  have  likcwife  a  great  number  of  horfes,  which 
were  originally  brought  from  Perfia,  and  have  multi- 
plied exceedingly  :  ihcy  are  in  no  want  of  affes  and  mules. 

The  lufturc-grounds  about  the  Cape  arc  covered  with 
an  albnilhino;  number  of  grc.it  and  fmall  cattle,  and 
they  are  no  wheie  in  the  world  either  fo  numerous  or  fo 
cheap.  The  Hottentots  fell  many  of  tiiLin  annually  to 
the  Europeans  for  brandy,  tobacco,  or  fome  inconfi- 
derable  tr:nkets ;  and,  when  Mr.  Kolben  was  there,  a 
pound  of  tobacco  would  purchafc  a  line  fat  ox,  and  half 
3  pound  a  fat  flieep. 


Among  the  cattle  of  the  colonies,  as  among  thofe  of 
the  Hottentots,  great  depredations  are  fometimes  made 
by  the  lions,  tygers,  and  wild  dogs,  ice.  When  t.he 
tygers  get  into  a  herd  or  flock,  they  kill  great  nu.Tibers 
merely  for  the  fake  of  their  blood,  which  they  fuck. 
The  v.ild  dogs  are  inf.nitely  worfe;  for  wlien  thev  attack 
an  lierd,  or  fiock,  they  are  not  guided  in  their  ilaughter 
by  their  appetites,  but  worry  ali  before  them  :  the  lion, 
contented  with  a  fingle  carcale,  makes  off  with  it,  and 
never  looks  for  frelh  prey  till  tic  has  eaten  that.  The 
cattle  run  as  fafl  as  they  can,  whenever  they  difcover  any 
wild  dogs..  They  do  the  fame  on  the  approach  of  a  lion, 
tyger,  or  leopard,  which  they  fmell  at  a  coiifiderable 
diltance;  but  tnt  great  cattle  running  fwifter  th;ai  the 
fmall,  the  latter  always  fuffer  inolt  by  the  enemy. 

We  ihali  nov.'  give  a  conclle  account  of  the  art  of  huf- 
bandry,  as  practifed  at  the  Cape  colonies. 

When  a  piece  of  uncultivated  land  is  laid  out -for  a 
corn-field,  vineyard,  or  garden,  it  is  firlt  plowed  up  and 
cleared  of  all  the  weeds,  and  evcrv  thing  which  it  is  ima- 
gmed  will  prove  detrimental  to  the  jntciided  feeds  or 
piants. 

The  ploughs  ufed  by  the  Europeans  at  the  Cape  aiie' 
furnilhed  with  two  wheels  of  unequal  diameter;  thatto- 
v.ards  the  furrow  being  confiderably  larger  than  that  on 
the  fide  towards  the  ridge.  The  plough-lhare  is  divided 
in  two,  one  fide  bending  confiderably  outward,  the  other 
poiniing  itraight  forward,  and  the  coulter  is  Itraigbt. 

They  plow  only  with  oxen,  and  though  they  are  pro- 
digioully  large,  often  put  five  pair  to  one  plough,  and 
lometimcs  more ;  becaufe  the  foil,  being  generally  fat 
and  heavy,  the  plough  does  not  eafily  pafs  throu'^h  it. 
Indeed  in  the  dry  feafon  the  ground  frequently  becomes 
fo  hard,  that  twelve  oxen  a.'-e  not  fiiiiicient  to  pafs  a 
plough  through  it ;  and  in  the  rainy  feafon  it  becomes  in 
many  places  lo  light  and  Ibft,  that  an  ox  finks  up  to  the 
belly.  This  bulinefs  is  therefore  principally  performed 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  which  are  their  winter 
months. 

Corn  is  not  fown  fo  thick  at  the  Cape  as  in  Europe; 
for  if  it  was,  the  grain  would  be  choaked  up,  the  ears 
would  be  fmall,  and  the  crop  be  neither  fo  plentiful  nor 
fo  valuable  as  it  proves  upon  being  fovved  more  thinly.  ■ 

But,  notvvithllaiiding  all  that  ius  been  faid  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  foil,  oats  and  lentils  cannot  be  brought  to 
perfection  ;  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  raife  the  for- 
mer, but  it  has  always  happened,  that  when  the  crop  was 
almolt  come  to  maturity,  thefouth-eafl  winds  have  blown 
almolt  every  grain  out  of  the  ears,  and  fcattered  theni- 
over  the  neighbouring  fields,  where  thev  have  taken  root, 
and  produccil  wild  oats.  The  other  grain,  however,  pro- 
duce very  plentiful  crops  ;  for  one  buihcl  of  wheat  town 
at  the  Cape  yields  from  thirty  to  forty  bulhels  ;  one  of 
barley  from  fifty  to  fixty,  and  fometimes  feventy  ;  one  of 
peafe  and  beans  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  ;  but  the 
peafe  and  beans  fuffer  fo  much  from  the  caterpillars  and 
lovufis,  that  fometimes  what  is  reaped  is  hardly  fuiftcie/it 
for  the  next  year's  feed. 

1"he  Europeans  at  the  Cape,  inftead  of  threfiiing  out 
their  corn,  have  it  trodden  out  by  oxen  or  horibs  in  the 
open  air.  In  pcrfurming  this  they  choofc  a  level  piece 
of  ground,  and  taking  cow -dung  and  chopped  ftraw, 
mix  and  work  it  into  a  loam  with  water,  then  fpread  it 
pretty  thick  on  the  earth  in  a  circle  of  about  ten  yards 
diameter  ;  and  leaving  it  to  drv  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
in  a  few  days  it  liecomes  as  hard  as  ilone  :  then  on  this 
floor  they  lay  two  circles  of  fhcaves  ear  to  ear,  and  drive 
over  thein  a  t.am  of  eight  horfes  or  oxen,  round  and 
round,  now  and  then  turning  thelheaves,  till  they  judge 
all  the  corn  is  trodden  out.  This  is  a  much  more  expe- 
ditious method  of  getting  the  corn  out  of  the  ear  than 
threfning  it ;  for  a  team  of  eight  horfes  or  oxen  will  tread 
out  more  corn  in  a  few  hours,  than  a  dozen  men  can 
threfli  out  in  a  whole  day.  Indeed,  the  crops  of  corn 
are  in  general  fo  large,  that  it  would  probably  cofi  the 
farmers  the  whole  winter  to  threfli  it  out  ;  whereas,  by 
treading,  the  whole  bufinefs  is  performed  in  lefs  than  a 
montii. 

When  the  corn  is  trodden  out  th.n'  winnow  it,  and 
pafs  it  through  a  machine  that  performs  the  bulinefs  of  a 
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{u\iiy  and  clears  the  corn  of  all  f.inj,  and  other  dirt,  loo 
h^'avy  to  be  carried  oft' by  the  wind. 

The  Companv  have  a  tenth  of  the  crops  of  all  the  corn 
railed  at  the  Cape,  which  is  all  they  get  by  the  grant  of 
lands  for  tillage  ;  and  whate^'er  is  not  iifed  in  the  fami- 
lies of  the  farmers  is  fold  to  the  Company  for  ready  money, 
and  dcpofited  in  their  magazines. 

'I'here  is  hardly  a  cottage  in  all  the  colonics  without  a 
vineyard,  and  there  are  but  few  fettlers  who  do  not  pro- 
duce from  their  own  vineyards  a  plentiful  provifion  of 
wine  for  thcmfelves  and  families  ;  and  many,  when  their 
own  cellars  are  fupplied,  have  large  quantities  for  fale. 

In  Augull,  when  the  fpring  commences,  the  Cape 
vines  are  pruned,  and  in  September  the  leaves  appear. 
The  grapes  ripen  from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the 
end  of  February,  which  is  the  heat  of  fummcr  ;  and  the 
\  intage  continues  from  the  end  of  February  till  the  end 
of  March. 

The  Cape  wines  arc  extremely  rich,  and,  by  being 
kept  about  two  years,  aiiume  the  talle  of  f.ick  ;  and 
Cape  wine  that  has  been  kept  till  fix  years  old  fparkles 
like  old  hock,  and  is  as  racy  as  the  lineil  Canary. 


SECT.     IV. 

Of  the  wild  Bepjh  jn  the  Country  of  the  Hottentots  ;  contain- 
ing a  D  faiption  of  the  Elephant,  the  Rhinoceros,  the  Buf- 
fabe,  the  Eik,  the  Lion,  the  Leopard,  Ty^er,  Tyger-JVof, 
JVild  Dog,  Porcupine,  Baboon,  feveral  Species  of  wild 
Go:its,  the  Earth-hog,  Rattle  Adouje,  and  Stinkbingfcm. 

IN  treating  of  the  wild  beafls  we  fhall  begin  with  the 
elephant,  the  largeft  of  them  all  :  thofe  of  the  Cape 
are  of  a  prodigious  iize,  and  of  proportionable  ftrength. 
Their  fjcins  are  witho\it  hair,  and  have  a  multitude  of 
fears  and  fcratches,  which  they  receive  in  making  their 
way  through  the  thorns  and  bullies.  The  tail  ends  in  a 
large  tuft  of  hair,  each  hair  being  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  and  as  thick  and  as  flrongas  a  hog's  briftle.  The 
teeth  are  exceeding  large,  each  weighing  from  fixty  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  weight. 

The  female  elephant  is  much  lefs  than  the  male  :  her 
dugs  fall  from  her  breaft  between  her  fore  legs.  The 
male  and  female  retire  for  the  conlummation  of  their 
love  to  fome  unfrequented  part,  and  there  remain  till 
conception,  when  they  return  t)  their  ordinary  haunts  ; 
and  the  female  never  admits  of  frefn  embraces  till  a  confi- 
derable  time  after  file  has  brought  forth  her  young,  which 
flie  carries  two  years.  Some  authors  have  pretended, 
that  elephants  fieep  Handing;  but  this  is  a  miflake,  for 
thev  lie  down  like  other  beaits.  Their  ordinary  food  is 
grafs,  heath,  roots,  and  the  tender  branches  of  fhrubs. 
Sometimes  they  enter  the  corn-fields,  and  do  a  great  deal 
of  damage,  not  onlv  from  their  eating  the  grain,  but  the 
immenfe  quantity  they  fpoil  by  trampling  it  under  their 
feet.  Thefe  incurfions  arc  generally  made  in  the  months 
of  Auguft  and  September,  when  the  fields  are  flrridlly 
watched,  and  fires  are  kindled  about  them  in  the  ni^ht 
to  frighten  them  away.  However,  the  elephants  will 
fometimes  venture  in,  and  are  fhot  for  their  pains.  One 
would  imagine,  from  the  fize  and  clumfinefs  of  the  Cape 
elephant,  that  he  mull  travel  very  (lowly  ;  but  this  is 
far  from  being  the  cafe,  for  they  walk  \'o  faft,  that  it 
would  be  no  eafy  tafk  for  a  man  well  mounted  to  keep  up 
with  them. 

The  Cape  rhinoceros  is  of  a  dark  afh  colour,  approach- 
ing to  a  black  :  his  fkin,  like  that  of  the  Cape  elephant, 
is  without  hair,  and  is  full  of  fears  and  fcratches  ;  yet  is 
fo  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  pierce  it  with  a  fharp  knife. 
Indeed  the  painters  reprefent  him  as  armed  all  over  with 
a  kind  of  fcales  ;  however,  he  has  none  upon  his  body, 
butthenumberlefs  fears  and  fcratches  which  interfedt  each 
other  make  him  look  at  a  diilance  as  if  fenced  with  fcales. 
His  mouth  refembles  that  of  a  hog,  but  is  fomewhat 
more  pointed.  Upon  his  fnout  grows  a  dark  grey  horn, 
a  little  bent,  and  larger  or  finallcr  according  to  his  age  ; 
but  it  never  exceeds  two  feet  in  length.  When  he  is 
angry  he  tears  up  the  earth  with  his  horn,  and  throws 
it  turiouily  over  his  head  :  he  will  alfo  throw  ftones  with 
it  to  a  vait  dillance  behind  him.     With  this  he  will  like- 


wile  tear  up  the  roots  of  trees,  and  almoft  every  thino- 
he  can  fix  it  in.  This  horn  is  verv  folid,  and  the  end 
of  a  ligliter  colour  than  the  reft.  'On  his  forehead  is 
another  horn,  which  upon  a  young  rhinoceros  is  about  a 
hand  high,  and  upon  an  old  one  not  above  fix  inches.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  bowl  inverted,  and  is  hollow.  His 
ears  are  fmall,  and  his  legs  ftiorter  than  thofe  of  the 
elephant. 

His  fenfeof  fmclling  is  very  furprifing,  for  he  catches 
the  fcent  of  any  creature  that  isat  a  coniiderable  diftance 
to  the  windward  of  him  ;  and  if  it  be  his  prey,  he  imme- 
diately marches  towards  it  in  a  right  line,  furioudy  tear- 
ing his  way  through  all  oppofition  of  trees  and  buflies 
grunting  like  a  hog ;  when  his  breaking  the  trees,  and 
throwing  the  ftones,  if  he  meets  with  any  in  his  way, 
give  warning  of  his  approach. 

He  never  attacks  a  man  unprovoked,  unlefs  he  is 
dreffed  in  a  red  coat,  and  then  he  is  all  in  a  flame  for  his 
dcftruftion,  rending  and  deftroying  every  thing  that  op- 
pofcs  the  gratification  of  his  rage.  If  he  feizes'him,  he 
throws  him  over  his  head  with  fuch  force,  that  he  is 
killed  by  the  fall ;  and  he  then  feeds  upon  him,  by  lick- 
ing, with  his  rough  and  prickly  tongue,  the  flefh  from 
the  bones. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  eyes  of  the  rhinoceros  are  ex- 
tremely fmall  in  proportion  to  his  body,  and  that  he  fees 
only  in  a  right  line  ;  and  therefore  if  the  palfenger  flips 
but  a  few  paces  afide  v/hen  he  is  near,  it  coifs  him  a  great 
deal  of  awkward  trouble  to  get  him  again  in  his  eye,  by 
which  means  he  has  a  fair  opportunity  of  efcaping.  This 
I  myfelf,  fays  M.r.  Kolben,  have  experienced,  for  he 
has  more  thaij  once  made  towards  me  with  the  utmoft 
fury. 

He  is  not  fond  of  feeding  upon  grafs,  but  rather  choofes 
flirubs,  broom,  and  thiftles,  and  is  fondeft  of  a  flirub 
that  refembles  the  juniper,  which  the  Cape  Europeans 
call  the  rhinoceros-bufli.  This  animal  is  in  perpetual 
enmity  with  the  elephant,  and  whenever  he  difcovers  him 
makes  at  him  with  the  utmoft  rage.  The  elephant  knows 
him  to  be  his  mortal  enemy,  and  therefore  when  he  fees 
him,  gets  out  of  the  way  as  faft  as  poffible.  If  the  rhino- 
ceros furprizes  the  elephant,  he  rips  up  his  belly  with 
the  horn  on  his  fnout,  by  which  means  the  elephant's 
entrails  fall  out,  and  he  foon  expires. 

The  flefti  of  the  rhinoceros,  which  Mr.  Kolben  fays  he 
has  often  eaten  with  great  fatisfadlion,  is  not  fo  finewy 
as  fome  authors  havereprefented.  The  fame  gentleman 
mentions,  that  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  will  not  endure 
the  touch  of  poifon,  of  which  he  fays  he  has  often  been 
a  witnels.  Many  people  offafliion  at  the  Cape  have  cups 
turned  out  of  the  horn,  fome  fet  in  gold,  and  others  in 
fil  ver.  If  wine  be  poured  into  one  of  thefe  cups  it  imme- 
diately  bubbles  up,  as  if  it  were  boiling;  and  if  there 
be  poifon  in  it,  the  cup  immediately  fplits.  This,  fays 
our  author,  is  known  to  thoufands  of  perfons  at  the 
Cape.  The  chips  made  in  turning  one  of  thefe  cups 
are  carefully  faved,  they  being  efteemed  of  great  fer- 
vice  in  convulfions,  faintings,  and  other  diforders  ;  and 
the  blood  of  the  rhinoceros  is  faid  to  have  great  virtue  in 
the  healing  of  inward  fores. 

Buffaloes  are  numerous  in  the  Cape  countries,  and  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  Europe  ;  they  are  of  a  brown  red, 
but  the  European  buff'aloes  are  black.  Thofe  of  the  Cape 
are  well  proportioned,  and  hold  their  heads  aloft.  On 
their  foreheads  grow  hard  frizzled  hair.  They  have  fhort 
horns,  which  incline  towards  the  neck,  and  bend  in- 
wards, fo  that  their  points  almoft  meet.  Their  (kin  is 
hard  and  tough,  and  it  is  difficult  to  kill  them  without 
very  good  fire-arms  ;  but  their  flefti  is  neither  fo  fat  nor 
fo  tender  as  that  of  a  common  ox.  A  Cape  biiffaloe  is, 
like  the  rhinoceros,  enraged  at  the  fight  of  red  cloth, 
and  at  the  difchargeof  a  gun  near  him.  On  thefe  occa- 
fions  he  roars,  ftamps,  tears  up  the  ground,  and  runs 
with  fuch  fury  at  the  offending  party,  as  to  beat  down 
all  oppofition,  jiaffing  through  hre  and  water  to  come  at 
him. 

A  large  body  of  Europeans  at  the  Cape  once  chaced  a 
buft'aloe,  and  having  driven  him  to  the  Water-place,  as 
it  is  called,  near  the  Cape  harbour,  the  beaft  turned  and 
ran  with  all  his  fury  at  one  of  his  purfuers,  who  was  in 
a  red  waiffcoat.  'Ihe  fellow  nimbly  fkipped  afide,  and 
4  U  ran, 
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ran  towards  the  water,  whither  the  buffaloe  purfuing 
him,  obliged  him  to  plunge  in,  in  order  to  fave  his  life. 
He  Iwam  well  and  as  quick  as  poflible ;  but  the  buifaloe 
Icapinc  in  after  him,  purfucd  him  fo  clolely,  that  he 
could  only  fare  himfclf  by  diving.  Tht:  butUlos  thus 
lofini'  fight  of  him,  fwam  towards  the  oppofite  fliore, 
which  was  ;.t  three  miles  diibnce  ;  and  our  author  ob- 
fcrves,  that  he  would  undoubtedly  have  reached  it,  had 
he  not  been  fhot  by  the  way  from  one  of  tlie  ihips  in  the 
harbour. 

The  African  elk  is  much  larger  than  either  the  Euro- 
pean or  the  Afian,  it  bcinj;  gencraliy  five  feet  high. 
The  head  refembWs  that  of  the  hart ;  but  is  i'mali  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body.  The  horns  are  about  a  foot  long, 
and  run  up  twHtmg  ;  but  the  ends  are  itraight,  finooth, 
and  pointed  :  the  neck  is  (lender  and  beautiful,  and  the 
upper  jaw  fomewhat  larger  than  the  other  :  the  legs  are 
long  and  (lender ;  the  hair  of  the  body  fmooth,  foft, 
and  of  an  afh  colour;  and  the  tail  about  a  foot  in 
length.  The  tafte  of'  the  flefh  rcfembles  that  of  good 
beef,  and  is  agreeable  eitiier  boiled  or  roafted. 

Thcfe  elks  are  generally  found  on  high  mountains, 
where  there  are  good  pafhire-grounds,  and  near  fume 
fpring.  They  climb  tiic  hightft  and  roughell  rocks,  and 
pafs  the  moft  diff.cult  ways  with  furprifing  difpatch  and 
fccurity.  They  fometimes  vifit  the  vallies,  and  frequent- 
ly attempt  to  enter  the  gardens  of  the  colonies.  The  in- 
habitants therefore  place  traps  before  thofe  gardens,  which 
are  moft  expofed  to  their  inroads,  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  The  Cape  gardens  being  u.ually  encompalled  with 
a  ditch,  over  which  is  a  bridge  at  the  entrance,  they  fix 
in  theground  at  one  corner  of  this  bridge  a  ftrong,  pliaat, 
taper  pole  by  the  broad  end  :  to  the  fniall  end  ot  the  pole 
is  fixed  a  long  rope,  by  which  that  end  of  the  pole  is  pull- 
ed down  to  the  other  corner  of  the  bridge,  where  it  is 
faftcned  fo  (lightly,  that  by  a  fmall  touch  it  is  freed,  and 
flies  up  with  a  ftrong cla(ticity.  When  the  fmall  end  of 
the  pole  is  properly  fixed,  the  remainder  of  the  rope  is 
formed  into  feveral  coils  and  noofes,  and  laid  under  the 
arch  of  the  pole.  An  elk  coming  to  one  of  thefe  gardens, 
and  finding  no  communication  but  by  the  bridge  before 
the  door,  he  ftep^  upon  it  through  the  arch,  and  ham- 
pering his  legs  in  the  coils  of  the  rope,  fliakcs  the  pole, 
on  which  the  1'mall  end  flying  up  and  faltcniug  him  in  one 
of  the  hoofes,  he  is  drawn  up  and  unable  to  efcapc.  If 
by  ftruggling  he  breaks  the  pole,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one 
but  he  falls  into  the  ditch  ;  and,  if  he  cfcapcs  that,  he 
drags  a  piece  of  the  pole  after  him,  which  fo  embarrallcs 
him  in  his  march,  that  he  is  eafily  taken. 

The  hart  of  the  Hottentot  countries  differs  only  from 
the  European  in  the  horns.  Thcfe  have  no  branches, 
are  about  a  foot  long,  and  run  up  twilling  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  fcrew  to  about  half  the  length  ;  then  running 
aiide  a  little  outward,  they  are  ftraight  and  fmooth  quite 
up  to  the  point  :  they  are  about  three  times  as  far  afun- 
der  at  tlie  point  as  they  are  at  the  head. 

The  lion  is  ufually  called  the  king  of  the  beafls,  but 
it  is  fuch  a  king  as  lives  upon  the  blood  of  his  fubje£ts ; 
and  whatever  compliments  are  paid  to  his  majeftic  air,  he 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  moll  favagc  tyrants.  Thefe 
animals  arc  common  at  the  Cape,  where  they  arc  very 
large;  every  limb  is  cxprefTive  of  the  grcateft  Itrength  : 
his  fparkling  eyes,  his  dreadful  paws,  and  the  firtnncfs 
of  his  tread,  command  the  attention,  and  fhew  his  fupe- 
rior  ftrcngth  to  that  of  other  animals.  Some  modern 
writers  have  affirmed,  that  the  bones  of  the  lion  are  not 
fo  hard  as  they  have  been  reprefented  by  the  antients  ;  but 
they  arc  miftaken.  The  hollow  which  runs  through  the 
fhin-bonc  of  a  lion,  Mr.  Kolben  obferves,  is  as  fmall  as 
that  which  runs  through  a  tobacco-pipe  ;  and  when  the 
bone  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  thegreaiinefs  is  cxhaulted 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  thcfe  pieces  appear  as  hard,  as 
fmooth,  and  folid  as  flints,  and  fcrve  altogether  as  well 
to  (Irike  fire  with.  Indeed  a  confidcrable  part  of  his 
ftrcngth  lies  in  the  hardnefs  of  his  bones  ;  for  when  he 
comes  upon  his  prey  he  knocks  it  down  dead,  and  never 
bites  till  he  has  given  the  mortal  blow,  which  he  gene- 
rally accompanies  with  a  terrible  roar. 

When  the  lion  is  enraged,  or  pinched  with  hunger,  he 
CTcAs  and  (hakes  his  mam-,  lalhiiig  his  back  and  lidcs 
with  his  tail.     Whcji  he  is  thus  employed,  it  is  certain 


death  to  come  in  his  way  ;  and  as  he  generally  lurks  for 
his  prey  behind  bullies,  travellers  are  fometimes  devoured 
by  him  :  but  if  the  lion  neither  iliakes  his  mane,  nor 
makes  any  great  motion  witli  his  tail,  a  traveller  may  be 
fully  allured  that  hefhal!  pafs  by  him  in  fat'ety.  A  horfe 
no  (boner  dil'covers  a  lion  than  he  runs  at  his  full  (peed  ; 
and  if  he  has  a  rider  tlirows  him,  if  pollible,  that  he  may 
run  the  falter.  When  a  traveller  on  hori'eback  difcoveri 
a  lion,  the  beft  method  of  prefervation  is  for  him  imme- 
diately to  difmount  and  abandon  his  horfe,  for  the  lion 
will  purfue  the  horfe  onl)-  without  taking  notice  of  him. 
The  flefh  of  the  lion  cats  (bmethiiig  like  venifon,  and 
has  no  ill  talte.  Our  author  lays,  that  he  has  eaten  of 
it  fevqral  times  when  killed  with  fliot,  but  could  never 
be  prevailed  on  to  eat  any  of  the  (lelh  when  the  lion  had 
been  killed  with  the  poilbned  arrows  of  the  Hottentots. 

'I'he  leopard  and  the  tyger  are  beaffs  of  the  like  nature, 
and  in  point  of  fiercenel's  next  to  the  lion.  The  only  dif- 
(erence  between  them  is  in  their  fizc,  and  thefigure  of  their 
("pots.  The  tyger  is  much  larger  than  the  leopard,  and 
is  diftinguilhed  by  rings  of  black  hair  inclofing  fpots  of 
yellow  ;  while  the  black  flrcaks  on  the  leopard  are  not 
round,  but  formed  with  an  opening  in  the  maimer  of  a 
horfe-lhoe. 

In  the  year  1708  two  leopards,  a  male  and  a  female, 
with  three  younir  ones  at  their  heels,  entered  a  fheep- 
fold  at  the  Cape;  and  having  killed  near  an  hundred 
flieep,  feailed  on  the  blood  of  the  ((ain.  When  they  had 
("ucked  their  (ill,  they  tore  a  carcaT"  in  three  pieces,  and 
carried  one  of  them  to  each  of  the  voung  ones  they  had 
left  at  the  door  of  the  fold.  Each  then  took  a  whole 
carcafe,  and  the  troop  thus  l:.den  witii  their  booty  began 
to  mo\  e  off;  but  having  been  perceived  at  their  hrlt  en- 
tering the  fold,  they  were  way-laid  on  their  return,  and 
the  female,  with  the  three  young  ones,  were  killed ;  bat 
the  male  made  his  efcape. 

\\^e  Ihall  add  another  inlirance  of  the  ravenous  nature 
of  the  tyger.  Mr.  Bowman,  a  burgher  at  the  Cape, 
walking  by  himfelf  in  tne  fields  was  fuiprized  by  a  tyger, 
who  leaped  at  his  throat,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  his  teeth 
in  it  in  order  to  fu:k  his  blood  ;  but,  though  terribly 
frightened,  he  had  the  courage  to  contend  for  his  life  ; 
and  feizing  the  tyger  by  his  head,  Itruggled  with  him, 
and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  fldling  upon  him.  Having 
iTot  him  down,  he  held  him  with  one  hand  and  the 
weight  of  his  body,  till  with  the  other  lit  drew  a  knife 
out  of  his  pocket  and  cut  the  tyger's  tnroat,  on  v/hich. 
he  immediately  expired;  but  Mr.  iiowman  receu  rJ  fo 
many  wounds,  and  lolt  lb  much  blood  m  this  brave 
conHidt,  that  it  was  long  before  he  recovered. 

The  flefh  of  a  tyger  or  leopard  is  •.•.iiite,  tender,  and 
well  tafted  ;  and,  m  our  author's  opinion,  is  much  finer 
eating  than  the  belt  veal.  It  has  every  good  quality 
that  can  be  wiflied  for  in  meat;  and  the  flcih  of  tiie 
young  ones  is  as  tender  as  that  of  a  chicken. 

There  are  two  forts  of  wolves  in  this  country,  one 
which  agrees  in  eveiy  particular  with  the  wolves  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  other  called  tyger-wolves.  The  latter  are 
of  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  flieep-dog,  or  fomewhat  larger  ; 
ihe  h;ad  is  broad  like  that  of  an  Englifh  buij-dog.  The 
jaws  of  this  animal  are  laigc,  as  are  his  nofc  and  eyes. 
His  hair  is  frizzled,  and  (potted  like  ihatof  a  tyger.  His 
feet  are  large,  and  armed  with  itron,,  talons,  which  he 
draws  in  a*^  a  cat  docs  her  claws  ;  aiie,  like  a  cat,  he  is 
not  heard  in  his  tread.  His  tail  is  ihort.  He  keeps  all 
day  in  holes  in  the  ground,  or  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
feeking  his  prey  only  in  the  night,  which  he  might  gene- 
rally do  in  fafety,  were  it  not  for  his  diimal  howling  while 
he  is  out  upon  the  prowl,  which  rouzes  the  dog,  ^'ho 
keep  the  flocks  ;  thefe  join  together  againll  hin;  and 
drive  him  away  :  but  if  he  gets  (afe  into  a  fold,  he  gene- 
r.!lly  kills  two  or  three  (heep;  and  having  fed  heartily  up- 
on the  fpot,  carries  a  carcalc  away  to  his  den.  He  alio 
frequently  (cratches  open  the  graves  of  the  Hottentots, 
and  devours  the  bodies  he  linds  in  them.  The  lion,  tyger, 
and  leopard  are  bitter  enemies  to  the  tyger- wolf,  and  fol- 
lowing him  by  his  howi  come foftly  ne:r  hiin  ;  and  then 
fuddcniy  Itap'ing  upon  iiim,   tear  him  to  piec;';. 

There  are  wild  dogs  which  range  the  Hottentot  coun- 
tries in  troops,  and  I'.mctimes  make  great  havock  among 
the  cattle,     'i'hey  fecm  a  fpecies  of  hounds,  and  packs  of 
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thirty,  and  fometimes  forty  of  them  encounter  lions, 
tygers,  and  other  animals,  which  by  their  numbers  they 
conquer.  They  fpend  the  greatelt  part  of  the  day  in  the 
chace,  and  drag  what  they  kill  to  a  place  of  rendezvous, 
where  they  ihare  it  amonglf  them.  It  is  ufual  both  for 
the  Europeans  and  Hottentots,  when  they  difcover  thefe 
dogs  on  the  chace,  to  follow  them  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, and  to  take  what  they  think  proper  of  what  the 
dogs  have  killed  j  which  they  permit  them  to  do  very 
quietly,  without  any  manner  of  grumbling.  The  Hot- 
tentots eat  what  they  take  from  the  dogs,  and  what  the 
Europeans  take  they  fait  for  their  llaves.  Thefe  dogs 
fometimes  dellroy  feventy  or  eighty  fheep  in  one  flock. 

The  porcupine,  which  is  pretty  common  in  the  Cape 
countries,  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  three  long.  His 
head  and  feet  are  like  thofe  of  a  hare,  and  his  ears  re- 
femble  the  human.  His  v»hoIe  body  is  armed  with  a 
fort  of  quills,  partly  black  and  partly  white,  very  iharp 
at  the  outward  points,  and  not  much  unlike  goofe-quills 
flript  of  the  feathers.  He  has  fome  quills  on  the  top  of 
his  head,  but  they  are  very  ihort.  The  quills  on  his 
back  are  about  fix  inches  long,  thofe  on  his  fid..s  are 
fomething  fliorter,  but  the  longefl;  are  on  his  hind  parts, 
and  thofe  he  darts  at  his  purfuer,  v.  hether  man  or  beaft ; 
but  he  never  darts  one  of  them  till  his  purfuer  is  pretty 
near  him,  and  fometimes  he  does  it  fo  cftecSually  that  it 
flicks  in  the  flefh,  and  caufes  great  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion. If  he  is  not  angered,  liis  quills  lie  clofe  upon  his 
body  ;  but  on  his  being  enraged,  he  fpreads  them  out. 

As  this  animal  is  very  fond  of  the  produce  of  the  gar- 
dens, he  frequently  enters  thofe  of  the  colonies,  and  does 
much  damage.  When  the  breach  is  difcovered  by  which 
he  enters,  the  people  plant  a  mufquet  there,  charged 
and  cocked,  and  tie  a  firing  to  the  trigger,  from  which  it 
runs  clofe  along  by  the  barrel  to  the  muzzle  of  the  piece, 
where  a  turnip  or  carrot  is  tied^to  it.  As  the  porcupine 
always  enters  the  garden  by  the  fame  way  as  long  as  it  is 
open,  and  inflantly  begins  to  devour  the  turnip  or  car- 
rot, he  by  that  means  pulls  the  trigger  and  is  fhot.  His 
carcafe,  gutted  and  flripped  of  the  quills,  weighs  about 
twenty  pounds.     His  flefh  is  well  tailed  and  wholefome. 

Baboons  are  pretty  numerous  in  the  Cape  coantries. 
They  are  a  large  kind  of  monkeys,  but  the  head  has  fome 
refemblance  to  that  of  a  dog,  and  the  features  are  very 
ugly.  The  fore  part  of  his  body  nearly  refemblcs  that  of 
a  man,  and  the  teats  of  the  female  hang  from  her  breaft. 
The  teeth  of  the  baboon  are  very  large  and  fliarp  :  his 
fore  paws  refemble  human  hands,  and  his  hind  paws 
human  feet ;  but  they  are  all  armed  with  very  flrong  and 
fharp  talons.  His  whole  body  is  hairy,  except  his  pofle- 
riors,  which  are  bare,  and  marked  with  flreaks  and  fpots 
of  a  blood  colour.  When  the  baboons  are  befet  with 
dogs,  or  cudgelled  by  men,  they  figh,  groan,  and  give 
aery,  as  men  and  women  in  extreme  fright  or  pain.  As 
they  are  very  fond  of  grapes,  apples,  and  garden-fruits, 
they  fometimes  enter  the  vineyards,  orchards,  and  gar- 
dens. It  is  alfofaid  they  have  a  method  of  catching  hfh, 
and  will  attack  and  kill  deer  and  other  animals  ;  but 
whatever  truth  there  is  in  this,  it  is  very  certain  that  they 
will  eat  neither  flefh  nor  fifh  that  has  not  been  roafted, 
broiled,  or  fome  other  way  fitted  to  the  palates  of  men. 
If  they  difcover  any  traveller  refling  in  the  fields,  and 
regaling  himfelf,  if  he  does  not  look  fharp  about  him, 
they  will  Ileal  part  of  his  provifions  ;  and  having  run  to 
fome  diilance,  they  turn  about,  and  refling  on  their 
pofleriors,  hold  what  they  have  taken  in  their  paws 
itretched  out  towards  him,  as  if  they  would  fay.  Here, 
will  you  have  it  again  ?  at  the  fame  time  falling  into  fuch 
ridiculous  geflures  and  grimaces,  that  if  a  man  was  rob- 
bed of  all  the  victuals  he  had,  he  would  find  it  difficult 
to  forbear  laughing. 

They  go  about  every  thing  with  furprifmg  cunning,  as 
is  particularly  feen  in  their  robbing  of  an  orchard,  which 
they  generally  do  in  a  troop.  When  a  company  of  them 
have  entered  an  orchard,  or  garden,  a  party  is  fct  to 
watch  upon  the  fences,  and  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  danger.  Some  of  them  then  begin  the  pillage,  while 
the  reft  extend  themfelves  at  proper  diflance  from  one 
another,  from  the  orchard,  or  garden,  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  on  the  mountains.  The  melons,  pumpkins, 
and  other  fruit  they  gather  in  the  gardens,  and  the  apples 


and  pears  they  gather  in  the  orchards,  they  tofs  to  the 
baboon  at  the  head  of  the  line  ;  he  tolTes  them  to  the 
next,  and  thus  the  fruit  paifes  fwiftly  up  the  hills  ;  thefe 
creatures  being  fo  very  nimble  and  quick-lighted,  as 
hardly  ever  to  fail  catching  in  their  paws  the  fruit  that 
is  thrown  to  them.  But  if  the  baboons  upon  the  watch 
difcover  any  perfon  approaching,  they  give  a  loud  cry, 
and  all  fcour  away  up  to  the  mountains,  the  young  ones 
jumping  upon  the  backs  of  the  old  ones,  and  poflino- 
away  in  a  very  diverting  manner. 

It  is  even  fuppofed  that  they  punifh  their  fentinels 
for  negleiTc  of  duty  with  death;  for  when  any  of  the 
troop  are  fhot  or  taken  before  the  cry  is  given,  a  loud 
quarrelling  noife  is  heard  among  them  after  they  have 
got  back  to  the  hills,  and  fome  of  them  have  been 
found  torn  to  pieces  in  the  way;  and  thefe  are  judged 
to  have  had  the  watch. 

There  are  here  feveral  fpecies  of  goats,  the  moft  re- 
markable of  which  we  fhall  now  dcfcribe. 

They  have  blue  goats,  fhapei  like  thofe  of  Europe^ 
but  as  large  as  an  European  hart.  Their  hair  is  very 
fhort,  and  of  a  fme  blue,  but  the  colour  fades  when  they 
are  killed  to  a  blueifh  grey.  Their  beards  are  pretty 
long,  but  their  horns  are  fhort  and  very  neat,  running 
curioully  up  in  rings  till  withiii  a  little  of  the  point, 
which  is  'flraight  and  linooih,  Thefe  are  only  to  be 
met  with  far  up  in  the  country. 

Spotted  goats  are  feen  in  great  numbers,  there  being 
fometimes  above  a  thoufand  of  them  together.  They  are 
covered  with  red,  white,  and  brown  fpots,  and  are  ra- 
ther larger  than  'he  blue  goats.  Their  horns,  which  are 
about  :i  foot  long,  incline  backwards,  and  run  up  twill- 
ing to  the  middle,  from  v/hence  to  the  end  they  are  very 
ftraight  and  fmooth.  Their  beards  are  of  a  brown  red, 
and  very  long.  Their  legs  are  well  proportioned  to  their 
bodies,  and  their  joints  about  their  fetlocks  are  of  a  dark 
brown.  The  young  ones  are  eafily  taken,  and  made  fo 
tame  as  to  run  with  flocks  of  fheep.  Their  flefh  is  very 
agreeable  food. 

There  is  another  fort  of  goat,  which  is  faid  to  be  not  yet 
diflinguifhed  by  any  particular  name.  His  head  is  very 
beautiful,  and  adorned  with  two  fmooth,  bendino-, 
pointed  horns  three  feet  long,  and  the  points  two  feet 
diflant  from  each  other.  A  white  flreak  runs  from  the 
forehead  along  the  ridge  of  his  back  to  his  tail,  and  is 
crofTed  by  three  flreaks,  one  over  his  fhoulders,  another 
on  the  middle  of  the  back  running  down  on  both  fides  to 
his  belly ;  the  third  crofl'es  it  above  his  buttocks,  and 
runs  down  them.  The  hair  on  all  the  other  parts  of  his 
body  is  greyifh,  with  little  touches  of  red,  only  the  belly 
approaches  to  white.  His  beard  is  grey,  and  pretty 
long,  as  are  alfo  his  legs.  The  flefh  of  thefe  goats  is 
very  agreeable  food.  The  female  is  lefs  than  the  m.ale, 
and  without  horns. 

The  diving-goat  at  the  Cape  is  almofl  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  tame  one,  and  is  of  much  the  fame  colour.  As 
foon  as  he  fees  any  perfon  or  thing  from  which  he  ap- 
prehends danger,  he  Iquats  down  clofe  in  the  grafs  ;  and 
feeing  nothing  but  grafs  about  him,  perhaps  imagines 
himfelf  unfeen  ;  for  thus  he  lies,  giving  nov/  and  then  a 
peep  out,  and  pulling  his  head  fuddenly  down  again, 
till  either  the  danger  is  pall,  or  he  is  feized,  fhot,  or 
knocked  on  the  head. 

The  Cape  rock-goat  is  feldom  larger  than  an  Europe- 
an kid  of  a  quarter  old,  and  his  horns  are  about  half  a 
foot  long.  He  frequently  enters  the  vineyards  and  gar- 
dens, where  he  does  great  mi  fchief,  and  is  therefore  nar- 
rowly watched  and  often  taken.  His  flefh  is  efleemed  a 
great  daint^'. 

The  earth-hogs  in  the  Hottentot  countries  have  fome 
refemblance  to  the  European  fwinc,  only  their  colour  ap- 
proaches to  a  red;  their  heads  are  longer,  their  fnouts 
more  pointed,  and  they  arc  quite  toothlefs.  The  tongue 
of  the  earth-hog  is  long  and  pointed  ;  and  when  he  is 
hungry  he  fearches  for  an  ant-hill,  and  lying  down  with 
his  head  pretty  near  it,  flretches  out  his  long  tongue, 
and  the  ants  foon  mount  in  great  numbers  upon  it ;  and 
the  upper  part  being  very  clammy,  they  are  held  faft 
by  the  legs,  fo  that  they  cannot  return.  When  he  has 
thus  hamptred  a  confiderable  number  of  thofe  infeiSts,  he 
draws  in  hit  $ongue  and   fwallows  them,    and   then 
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fti-etclies  it  out  for  iii-.rc.  This  is  his  method  of  feeding. 
His  legs  arc  long  and  itrong,  and  he  has  alfo  .•,  long  tail. 
He  fcratches  hoFes  in  the  ground,  in  which  he  burrows, 
and  is  very  quick  at  his  work  ;  if  he  gets  but  his  hea  ■ 
and  fore  legs  into  one  of  thefc  holes,  he  keeps  fuch  fjft 
hold,  that  the  ftrongeftman  cannot  pull  him  out.  Both 
thei-uropeans  and  Hottentots  go  frequently  in  fearch  ot 
him,  and  knock  him  down  ;  for  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
but  a  fmall  cudgel  will  kill  him.  His  ilefti  is  well  tailed 
and  wholclbme,  and  refembles  that  of  the  wild  hog. 

In  the  Cape  Colonies  is  alfo  a  creature  called  a  rattle- 
moufe,  though  it  is  larger  than  an  Europe.in  fquirrel, 
and  has  a  head  ftiapcd  like  that  of  a  bear.  The  hair  on 
the  back  is  of  a  liver  colour  ;  but  that  on  the  fides  is  al- 
mofl  black.  With  its  tail,  which  is  neither  very  long 
nor  very  hairy,  it  makes,  from  time  to  time,  a  rattling 
noife,  and  thence  obtained  its  name.  It  purs  like  a  cat, 
feeds  on  acorns,  nu  s,  and  the  like  ;  and  lives  moftly  on 
trees,  leaping  from  one  tree  to  another  after  the  manner 
of  the  fquirrel.  It  is  fo  nimble  and  bites  fo  clofc,  that 
it  is  feldom  taken  alive. 

One  of  the  molt  extraordinary  animals  at  the  Cape  is 
called  by  the  Dutch  ftinkbingfem,  or  fHiikbox  ;  {linking 
being  the  grand  defence  nature  has  given  this  cre.iture  a- 
gainit  all  its  enemies,  and  is  a  more  effectual  defence  than 
horns  are  to  the  hull,  or  (liarp  teeth  and  talons  are  to  the 
lion  and  the  tyger.  It  is  fhaped  like  a  ferret,  and  is  of 
the  fi7.e  of  a  middling  dog.  When  its  purfuer,  whether 
man  or  bead,  is  come  pretty  near,  it  pours  from  its  tail 
fo  horrid  a  Itench,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  endure  it.  A 
man  is  almoll  knocked  down  by  it,  before  he  can  get 
aw.iy  ;  and  a  dog,  or  other  animal,  is  fo  ftrangely  con- 
founded by  it,  that  he  is  obliged  every  minute  to  (lop, 
to  rub  his  nofe  in  the  grafs,  or  againft  a  tree.  The  (tink- 
bingfem  having  thus  Hopped  his  purfuer,  gets  a  great 
way  a-head  of  him  before  the  chace  can  be  renev.-cd  ;  and 
if  he  comes  up  with  him  a  fecond  time,  he  gives  him 
another  dofe,  and  by  that  means  efcapes  again.  Thus  he 
proceeds  till  his  purfuer  is  Itunk  out  of  the  field.  This 
animal  is  fometimes  fhot  by  the  Europeans,  but  they  arc 
obliged  to  fuffcr  it  to  lie  till  it  rots  ;  for  it  is  no  fooner 
dead,  than  its  body  contracts  all  over  fo  naufeous  a 
fmell,  that  if  you  do  but  touch  it  with  your  fingers, 
they  retain  a  (tench  that  you  can  neither  endure,  nor 
cafily  get  oft"  by  any  kind  of  waftiing. 

Befides  thefc  there  are  at  the  Cape  a  confiderablc  num- 
ber of  other  quadrupeds  ;  among  which  are  wild  horfes. 
Here  is  alfo  that  beautiful  creature  called  the  zebra, 
which  we  have  already  defcribed  in  treating  of  Abyilinia; 
and  one  of  wliich  is  now  in  the  polieilion  of  the 
queen.  Here  are  likewife  feveral  fpecies  of  wild  cits, 
which  are  larger  than  the  tame;  fome  of  thefe  are  all 
over  blue,  and  retain  that  colour  after  the  fl:ins  arc 
drcfTed  :  others  have  a  ftreak  of  bright  red  running  along 
the  ridge  of  the  back  from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  lofiiig 
itfelf  in  grey  and  white  on  the  fides.  Another  called 
the  bufh-cat,  from  its  keeping  in  hedges  and  bufhes, 
is  very  large,  and  fpotted  like  a  tyger.  They  have  alio 
the  mufk-cat,  the  (kin  of  wl'.ich  has  a  very  ftrong  fcent. 
Befides  thefe  there  arc  many  of  the  quadrupeds  common 
in  Europe. 


SECT.      V. 

Of  the  fefithercd  Race,  particularly  the  OJlrich,  the  FLmln^o, 
the  Crane,  the  Spoonlill,  the  Knor-Cock  and  Hen,  Eo^lti 
of  feveral  Kinds,  the  Blue-Bird,  the  Long  Tongue,  the 
Gnat-Snapper,  the  I  food  pecker,  and  the  Edclio. 

WE  fliall  begin  our  defcription  of  the  birds  of  the 
Hottentot  countries  with  the  oiirich,  the  largcrt 
of  them  all  ;  and  thefe  are  fo  numerous,  that  a  man  can 
hardly  walk  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  Cape  countries 
without  feeing  one  or  more  of  them.  The  feathers  of 
fome  of  the  Cape  oftrichcs  are  black,  and  fome  of  them 
white.  The  head  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  large 
fizc  of  the  body,  and  the  bill  is  ftiort  and  pointed  :  the 
neck  is  loiig  like  that  of  a  fwan  :  the  legs  are  thick  and 
firong,  andthe  feet  are  tloyen,  refembling  thofe  of  a  goat. 
Tbcje  birds   arc  cafily  tamed ;  and  many  tanie  ones  are 


kept  in  the  Cape  fortrei's.  Their  eggs  are  fo  large,  that 
thefhell  of  one  of  them  will  contain  the  yolks  of  thirty 
hens  eggs  :  they  are  pretty  good  eating,  and  one  of  theni 
will  ferve  three  or  four  perlons. 

The  oilriches  at  the  Cape  do  not  fufFer  their  eggs  to 
be  hatched  merely  bv  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  for  they  kt  up- 
on them  like  other  birds,  and  the  male  and  female  perform 
that  office  bv  turns.  I  have  a  hundred  times  (fays  Mr. 
Kolben)  found  both  the  male  and  female  oltrich  hatching 
of  eanrs,  and  have  as  often  driven  them  from  their  nelts 
and  carried  their  eggs  oft,  with  which  I  feaited  both  m\- 
felf  and  friends,  but  fometimes  found  them  almod 
hatched.  Nor  do  the  ollrichcb  at  the  Cape  forfake  their 
young  as  foon  as  they  are  out  of  the  fhell  ;  for  being 
then  unable  to  walk,  they  are  attended  and  fed  by  the  old 
ones  with  grafs  ;  and  when  they  can  walk,  they  accom- 
pany the  old  ones  till  they  are  (trong  enough  to  take 
care  of  thcmlelvcs.  The  old  ones  are  then  watchful  to 
keep  them  out  cf  danger,  and  are  fo  enraged  if  they 
happen  to  lofc  one,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  go  near  them. 

\'et  if  any  boJy  does  but  touch  the  eggs  in  the  nclt  of 
an  o(frici),  without  doing  them  the  lealt  harm,  the 
oftrich  will  forfake  them. 

This  bird  has  fo  large  and  hea\'y  a  body,  that 
(he  cannot  fly,  and  on  feeing  herfelf  in  danger  runs 
away,  affillinsj  her  flight  by  fluttering  her  wings,  by 
which  means  the  runs  fo  fait,  that  a  man  inuft  be  well 
mounted  to  overtake  her.  But  if  fhe  tinds  (he  cannot 
efcape  her  purfuer,  (he  hides  her  head  where  fhe  can, 
and  (lands  itock-ltill  till  (he  is  (hot  or  feized. 

Thefe  birds  will  (wallow  pebbles,  pieces  of  iron,  and 
the  like  ;  but  they  do  not  digeft  them,  for  they  come 
from  them  in  much  the  fame  condition  in  which  they 
v.'cre  fwallowcd. 

The  flamingo,  called  by  Mr.  Ray  the  phoenicop- 
terus,  is  a  very  fine  and  beautiful  bird,  larger  than  a 
fwan  ;  the  bill  is  very  broad,  and  the  upper  mandible, 
which  is  longer  than  the  other,  is  very  crooked,  and 
bends  confiderably  over  it.  The  hollow  of  the  lower 
mandible  is  filled  with  the  tongue,  which  is  large  and 
flat ;  the  bill  is  black  at  the  point,  but  every  where  elfe 
of  a  dark  blue,  and  is  furnifhed  with  (harp  teeth.  The 
neck  is  much  longer  than  that  of  a  fwan,  and  both  the 
neck  and  head  are  as  white  as  Inow ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  wing  feathers  are  of  a  high  flame  colour,  and  the 
lower  part  of  them  black.  The  legs,  which  are  of  an 
oranjre  colour,  are  half  as  lonj  asrain  as  thofe  of  the 
ilork,  and  the  feet  like  thofe  of  the  goofe.  Thefe  birds, 
which  are  very  numerous  in  the  Cape  countries,  keep  in 
the  day-time  en  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  at  night  retire 
to  the  hills,  where  they  lodge  among  the  long  grafs  ; 
their  flcfh  is  vvholefome  and  well  tafled,  and  their  tongue 
eats  like  marrow. 

Cranes  are  more  numerous  at  the  Cape  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  They  refemble  in  (hape, 
colour,  and  iize,  thoie  of  Europe,  feed  upon  grafs, 
herbs,  worms,  frogs,  and  fcrpents.  I  never  faw  a  flock 
of  them,  fays  our  author,  hut  fome  of  them  were  plant- 
ed on  the  Ikirts  of  it,  as  centinels  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  danger.  Thefe  itand  upon  one  leg,  and 
every  minute  ilretch  out  their  necks,  this  way  and  that, 
to  lee  if  any  enemy  approaches  ;  and  as  foon  as  they 
difcover  him,  they  give  notice  to  the  reit,  and  inftantly 
the  whole  flock  is  on  the  wing.  During  the  night,  fome 
of  them  are  planted  en  the  Ikirts  of  the  flock  to  watch 
while  the  leit  fleep,  and  (landing  upon  their  left  legs 
each  holds  in  his  right  foot  a  (tone,  that  if  he  (hould 
be  overcome  by  fiecp,  its  falling  may  awake  him.  The 
flefh  is  unfit  to  eat. 

The  fpoon-bill,  called  by  the  Europeans  the  ferpsnt- 
eater,  is  fomcthing  larger  than  a  full-grown  goofe, 
which  it  refembles  in  its  neck  ;  the  eyes  are  grey  ;  the 
bill  broad,  long,  and  itraight,  ending  in  fomev.-hat  like 
a  fpoon,  and  the  feathers  of  the  tail  are  about  :ix  inches 
in  length."  Thele  birds  feed  upon  ferpents,  toads,  or 
frogs,  &c.  and  are  fo  dcftrudli\e  to  the  former,  that 
the  people  (eldom  (hoot  at  them. 

Among  the  wild  fowl  at  the  Cape  is  a  fort  of  birds, 
the  male  of  which  is  called  by  the  Europeans  there,  the 
knor-coek,  and  the  female  the  knor-hen.  'J'hofc  birds 
are  a  kind  of  centineL,  and  give  warning  to  ail  other 
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birds  of  the  approach  of  danger  ;  for  they  no  fooner  dif- 
cover  a  man,  than  they  make  a  loud  noife,  crying  crack, 
crack,  which  they  repeat  very  clamoroully,  and  tlius  fre- 
quently difappoint  the  fportfman  ;  for  the  other  birds 
no  fooner  hear  the  noife,  than  they  fly  away  quite  out 
of  fiy;ht.  This  bird  is  of  the  fize  of  a  common  hen, 
the  bill  is  fhort  and  black,  and  the  feathers  on  the  crown 
of  the  head  alio  black,  the  rell:  are  a  motley  of  red, 
white,  and  afh  colour  ;  the  wings  are  fmall,  confidering 
its  fize,  which  prevent  its  fiying  far  at  once,  and  the 
legs  are  yellow.  Thefe  birds  generally  keep  in  heaths, 
and  in  places  remote  from  the  habitations  of  men,  where 
they  build  their  nclls  in  buflics;  but  never  lay  above  two 
eggs  in  a  fealbn.     The  flelh  is  of  an  agreeable  talte. 

There  arc  at  the  Cape  a  kind  of  eagles  which  will 
feed  upon    fifli,  afTes,    and  molt  other  creatures  which 
they  find  dead  ;    they  alfo  kill  many  animals  for  food, 
devouring  cows,  oxen,  and  other  tame  bealts,  and  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the  fkin  and  bones  ;    the  flefh  is,    as  it 
were,  fcooped  out,  and  the  wound  by  which  the  eagles 
enter  the  body  being  in  the  belly,    the  beait  feems  to 
Ke  dead,    and   no  body  would  imagine  that  his  bones 
were  picked.     The  Dutch  at  the  Cape  call  thcfc  kind  of 
eagles  dung-birds,  from  their  tearing  out  the  entrails  of 
beafts.    The  iize  of  this  eagle  or  dung-bird  is  larger  than 
that  of  a  wild  goofe  ;  the  feathers  are  partly  black,  and 
partly  a  light  grey,    but  moilly  black.  The  bill  is  large 
and  crooked,  with  a  very  fharp  point,    and  the  talons 
are  alfo  very  large   and  Iharp.     It  frequently  happens, 
that  an    ox   freed   from  the  plough  in  order   to  return 
home,    lies  down  to  refl:  himfe!f  by  the  way,  and  if  he 
does,    he  is  in  great  danger  of  being  devoured  by  thefe 
eagles.     They  attack   an  ox  or  cow  in  a  body  confift- 
ing  of  a   hundred  and  upwards  ;    they  watch  for  their 
prey  fo  high  in  the  air  as  to  be  out  of  human  fight ;  but 
their  ownilghtis  foextremely  piercing,  th.at  tiiey  fee  every 
thing  beneath  them,  and  when  they  difcovcr  their  prey, 
fall  down  right  upon  it. 

There  is  another  kind  of  eagle,  dilfinguifhcd  by  the 
name  of  the  duck-eagle,  fi'om  their  being  fond  of  ducks. 
Thefe  frequently  carry  off  young  ducks  in  their  talons, 
and  tear  and  devour  them  in  the  air. 

A  third  kind  of  eagle  in  the  Cape  countries  is  called 
theoffifrage,  or  the  bone-breaker ;  thefe  feed  upon  land 
tortoil'es,  which  they  carry  to  a  great  height  in  the  air, 
and  then  let  them  fall  upon  fome  rock,  in  order  to  break 
the  fliell. 

The  Cape  blue  bird   is  of  the  fize  of  a  ftarling,  the 
feathers   of  the  neck  and    thighs  are  of  a  fky  blue,  and 
the  back  and  wing  feathers  of  a  dark  blue,  approaching 
to  a  black.     The  bill  is  between  three  and  four  inches 
long,  and  pointed,  and  the  under  mandible  is  of  adarkred. 
This  bird  is  Ibmetimes  feen  in  gardens,    but  it  keeps  for 
the  molt  part  upon  high  hills.   The  flcfli  is  delicate  food. 
There  is  a  little  bird  v.hich  the  Cape  Europeans  call 
the    lon<r-tongue :     it   is  fomething  larger    than    the 
goldfinch;    the  feathers   on  the  belly  are  yellow,    and 
the  rell   fpeckled  :    the    tongue,    which    is    long  and 
pointed,  is  as  hard  as  iron,  and  as  fharp  as  the  point  of 
a  needle.     When  any  perfon  endeavours  to  feize  this 
bird,  it  pricks  and  wounds  him  with  his  tongue,  which 
is  its  defcnfivc  weapon  againft  its  enemies  :    its  feet  are 
like  thofe  of  the  nightingale,    and  its  clav/s  are  pretty 
long.     Its  fiefti  is  wholefome  and  well  tailed. 

The  gnat-fnappers,  or  honey-eaters,  live  entirely  on 
gnats,  files,  bees,  and  honey  :  their  bill  is  long,  ftraight, 
very  Itrong  and  red  :  the  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  breaft  are  of  a  deep  azure,  and  thofe  on  the  lower  part 
of  a  pale  blue  ;  their  wings  and  tail  feathers  are  black, 
as  are  alfo  the  legs,  which  are  very  long.  Thefe  birds 
are  a  fort  of  guides  to  the  Hottentots  in  the  fearch  of 
honey,  which  the  bees  lay  up  in  the  clefts  of  rocks. 

Among  the  fevcral  kinds  of  wood-peckers  in  the  Cape 
countries,  is  one  called  the  green  peak,  which  is  a  beau- 
tiful bird,  it  being  all  over  green,  except  a  red  fpot  on 
its  head,  and  another  on  its  breaft.  It  fometimes  builds 
its  nefl  on  high  and  fteep  rocks,  but  generally  in  bullies 
in  the  vallies.  It  feeds  on  a  fmall  infect,  which  it  picks 
from  the  bark  of  trees. 

The  edolio  perfeiStly  refembles  the  European  cuckoo, 
and  is  moftly  I'een  in  high  trees  and  thickets.     In  fine 
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weather  it  dlftinclly  repeats  in  a  low  melancholy  tone. 


Edolio,  Edolio ;  and  this  is  all  its  fong. 


igious  variety 

-ts, 

ravens  of  different 


wild  geele  of  leveral  iort 


In  fhort,  the  Cape  abounds  with  a  prod 
of  fowls,  among  which  arc, 
water  hens,  wild  peacocks,  fnipc; 
colours,  phcafants,  ducks,  yellow  hammers,  larks, 
green-finches,  black-birds,  finches,  wagtails,  tit-moufes 
of  fevcral  Ibrts,  bats,  canary  birds,  flarlings,  pigeons, 
fwallovvs,  thrufhes,  quails,  daws ;  and  in  fliort,  the 
turkeys  and  poultry  are  fo  numerous  in  the  Cape  coun- 
tries, that  they  are  cheaper  than  butcher's  meat.  Thefe 
kill  exactly  refemblc  the  cocks  and  hens  in  Europe, 


SECT.    VI, 

Of  theSerpsnis,  Scorpions  and  Infers  at  the  Capeof  Good  Hope. 

THERE  are  many  kinds  of  ferpents  or  fiiakes  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ibme  of  which  are  very 
dangerous,  while  others  are  entirely  free  from  poifon. 
The  afp  is  of  an  afh  colour  fpeckled  with  red  and 
yellow.  The  head  and  neck  are  very  broad,  the  eyes 
flat  and  funk  in  the  head,  and  near  each  grows  a  flelhy 
protuberance  about  the  fize  of  an  hazle  nut.  Thefe 
ferpents  are  of  various  lengths,  fome  even  feveral  yards 
long. 

The  trecferpent  is  thus  named  from  her  being  feen  moft- 
ly in  trees.  This  reptile,  which  is  about  two  yards  long, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  winds  herfelf  about 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  thus  remains  for  along  time 
Vvfithout  motion,  when  fhe  is  fo  like  the  branch  Ihe  co- 
vers, that  a  man  who  has  not  a  very  good  eye,  or  fome 
knowledge  of  her  ways,  would  be  miltakcn  :  all  the 
difference  in  point  of  colour  is  her  being  a  little  fpeck- 
led J  and  hence  perfons  have  fometimes  been  furprifed  by 
her.  If  any  one  ftands  near  t!ie  fide  on  which  (lie  is 
lodged,  fhe  darts  her  head  at  their  faces,  and  fomitimes 
wounds  them.  She  has  no  Iboner  done  this,  than  draw- 
ing in  her  head,  Ihe  turns  about  in  order  to  defcend  from 
the  tree,  by  winding  herfelf  from  one  part  to  another, 
but  is  fo  flow  in  doing  it,  that  it  is  eafy  to  knock  her 
on  the  head  before  /he  gets  to  the  ground. 

The  dipfas,  or  thirft  ferpent,  is  thus  named  from  its 
bite  caufing  a  burning  thirft.     This  reptile,  which  is 
frequently  met  with   in  the  Cape  countries,    is   about 
three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  length,    has  a  broad  neck, 
and  a  blackifh  back.     It  is  very  nimble  in  its  afTault, 
and  its  bite  loon  inflames  the  blood,    and  caufes  amoft 
dreadful  thirft.    Our  author  fays,  he  knew  a  man  at  the 
Cape,    who  on  being  bitten  by  the  dipfas  in  the  calf  of 
the  leg,   immediately  tied  his  garter  very  tight  above  the 
knee,  and  above  the  garter  tied  fome  other  thing  he  had 
at  hand,    to  ftop  the  courfe  of  the  poifon  upwards,  and 
then  made  all  poflible  hafte  to  the  neareft  houfe,  which 
happened  to  belong  to  a  fmith,  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted.    Before   he  got  thither  his  leg   was   much 
fwclled,   and   he  was  feized  with  a  burning  thirft  ;    he 
impatiently  afked  the  finith  for  water  to  drink,    and   at 
the  fame  time  let  him  know  his  misfortune.     The  fmith 
being  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  poifon,  and  hav- 
incr    an  antidote  againft  it,    would  not   fuffer  him    to 
drink  any  thing  ;  but  told  him  he  muft  immediately  con- 
fent  to  have  his  fwelled  leg  laid  open,    and  truft  to  him 
for  a  cure.     He  fubmitted,    and  on  opening    the  leg, 
there  ilTued  out  a  great  dfal  of  a  watery  yellow  humour. 
The    fmith  then  prepared  a  pretty  large  plaifter,    and 
tied  it  over  the  incifion,    advifing  his  patient  to  refrain 
from  drink  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  did  fo,  and  iii 
that  time  his  thirft  was  confiderably  abated,    and  the 
plaifter  had  drawn  a  great  deal  more  of  the  yellow  hu- 
mour, and  being  cleanled  was  put  on  again.  The  fwclling 
was  by  this  time  confiderably  abated  j    the  patient  grew 
eafy,  and  was  foon  perfectly  cured. 

The  Cape  hair-ierpent  is  about  a  yard  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  ;  its  poifon  is  reckoned 
more  malignant  tlian  that  of  other  ferpents,  its  bite 
caufing  immediate  death,  unlefs  an  antidote  be  iuftantly 
applied. 
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Some  affeit,  that  there  is  a  frone  in  the  head  of  the 
hair-ferpent,  which  is  a  never  failing  antidote  both  againft 
the  poilon  of  this,  and  of  every  other  lerpent.  But 
our  author,  after  kiUins  many  hair-ferpents  at  the  Cape, 
and  fearching  the  heads  of  all  of  them  very  narrowly, 
in  order  to  find  this  ftone,  could  never  difcover  any 
fuch  thing.  The  ferpent  Itones  in  the  poileflion  of  tlie 
Cape  Europeans,  are  all  artificial  ones  brought  from  the 
Ealf-lndies,  v/here  they  are  prepared  by  the  Bram:ns, 
who  are  alone  poffcfled  of  the  fccret  of  their  compofi- 
tion  Our  author  fays,  he  faw  one  of  them  tried  upon 
a  child  at  the  Cape,  who  had  received  a  poifonous  bite 
in  one  of  the  arms,  but  it  could  not  be  dilcovercd  from 
what  creature.  When  the  Hone  was  brought,  the  arm 
was  prodigioudy  fwelled  and  inflamed  ;  the  Hone  on  its 
bein-^  applied  to  the  wound  Huck  to  it  very  clofely, 
without  ;.nybanda!^c  or  fupport,  drinking  in  the  poi- 
fon  till  it  could  receive  no  more,  when  dropping  oif,  it 
was'laid  in  milk,  that  it  might  purge  itfelf  ot  the  poi- 
fon,  and  it  did  lb,  the  poifon  turning  the  milk  yellow. 
The  ftone  was  then  applied  again  to  tiie  wound,  and  when 
it  had  drank  in  its  dofc,  was  again  laid  in  milk,  and  this 
was  repented  till  the  Itone  had  exhaufted  all  the  poifon  ; 
after  which  the  arm  was  foon  healed.  The  artificial! 
ferpent  ftone  is  ftiaped  like  a  bean,  the  matter  in  the 
middle  is  whitifti,  and  the  relt  of  a  iky  blue. 

There  is  a  fort  of  fnakes  at  the  Cape  called  houfe 
ferpents,  from  their  loving  to  be  in  the  lioufcs.  Thefe 
are  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  and  about  an  ell  long.  They  are  very  fond 
of  getting  into  people's  beds,  and  lying  with  them  all 
ni»ht.  Thcyv/ill  flip  through  the  hands  like  eels,  and 
ivhen  you  drive  them  out  of  bed,  if  you  ufe  them  in 
what  manner  you  will,  fo  that  you  don't  difable  them, 
they  will  return,  and  get  into  bed  again  if  they  can. 
If  they  are  off^ended,  they  bite  ;  but  their  bite  is  not  poi- 
fonous,   nor  attended  with  any  ill  confequence. 

In  fhort,  there  are  many  other  kinds  of  ferpents  in 
the  Cape  countries  ;  one  fort  is  moftly  feen  upon  rocks, 
and  another  on  fiat  fandy  ground.  There  is  a  fort 
ufually  fccn  about  the  roads,  and  a  fmall  fnake  of  a 
black  colour  that  loves  to  harbour  in  ftraw  and  reeds. 
Numbers  of  thcfe  laft  are  in  the  thatch  upon  the  houfes 
in  the  colonies,  where  they  lay  their  eggs,  and  breed 
their  young  ;  a  full  grov/n  fnake  of  this  laft  fort  is  no 
longer  than  a  man's  middle  finger,  nor  thicker  than  a 
gool'e  quill. 

Scorpions  are  fo  numerous  at  the  Cape,  where  they 
generally  harbour  among  Itones,  that  the  Cape  Euro- 
peans are  very  cautious  of  putting  their  hands  among 
them,  for  fear  of  being  ftung  by  thofe  creatures.  The 
Cape  fcorpions  are  from  tv/o  and  a  half  to  three  inches 
long,  and  of  a  dark  green  fpeckled  with  black.  They 
rcfetiiblc  the  craw-filh  in  every  part  but  the  tail,  which 
is  longer  and  narrower.  Their  fting  caufes  intolerable 
•pain,  and  frequently  endangers  life. 

Among  the  fpiders  at  the  Cape,  of  which  there  are 
many  forts,  there  is  one  no  bigger  than  a  white  pea  ; 
but  of  whi  h  the  Cape  Europeans  are  very  cautious.  It 
is  of  a  black  colour,  and  very  active.  In  houfes  it  fa- 
llens on  the  Walls,  or  ceiling,  and  in  the  fields  fixes 
its  web  in  ti)c  grafs  ;  and  its  bite  is  fo  poifonous,  th  it  it 
caufes  death,  unlels  an  antidote  be  ul'ed  in  time.  Our 
author  mentions  a  negroe  who  died  of  it,  and  an  Eu- 
ropean boy  who  fufteied  the  moft  tormenting  pain  from 
the  bite  of  this  inlcd  ;  but  his  life  was  faved  by  apply- 
ing the  ferpent  ftone.  This  infedt  frequently  does  da- 
mage to  both  the  great  and  fmall  cattle. 

There  arc  here  aifo  a  few  of  the  centipedeB,  which 
•are  red  and  white,  and  about  a  finger  long,  but  fcarce 
-half  fo  thick  :  they  arc  downy  like  Cape  caterpillars, 
-and  provided  with  two  horns  ;  the  bite  of  this  infeiit 
•  is  •  as  dangerous  as  that  of  a  fcorpion,  but  the  ferpent 
ftone  is  an  eflcdtual  remedy,  as  is  alio  the  application 
of  roaftcd  onions  applied  to  the  wound. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  caterpillars  at  the  Cape, 
drficrent  from  thole  in  Europe  :  thefe  quickly  arrive  at 
maturity,  foon  after  which  they  fix  thcmfelves  to  a 
plant,  tree,  or  flower,  and  fometimes  to  a  wall,  where 
vtbty  ch.nv^c  their  form  in  the  manner  of  the  filk-worm 
which  wc  defcribcd  in  treating  of  China,  and  are  covered 


v/ith  a  cruftv  matter  or  fhcil  fourteen  or  fifteen  days, 
when  the  fhcll  opening,  theie  iftucs  from  it  a  moft  beau- 
tiful butterfly,  the  wings  of  which  are  enamelled  wit.'i 
gold  and  various  other  li\ely  colours.  There  are  indeed 
as  many  forts  of  butterflies  as  there  are  of  caterpillars  ; 
and  every  butterfly  at  the  Cape  retains  much  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  c.iterpillar  from  which  it  was  changed. 

The  fea-flea  is  thus  named  from  its  leaping  after  the 
manner  of  a  flea;  it  is  nearly  of  thefhape  of  a  fhrirnp, 
and  fometimes  continues  under  water.  As  it  is  provided 
with  a  fting,  it  is  a  great  plague  to  fifh ;  for  when  it: 
lights  on  them,  it  ftings  them  fo  grievoufly,  that  they 
fling  themfelvcs  in  a  fury  up  and  down,  and  then  fwim 
as  quick  as  they  can  to  a  fea-rock,  or  ftony-fliore,  in  or- 
der to  rid  themfelves  of  this  enemy  by  rubbing  them- 
felvcs againft:  it. 

The  fea-loufe  refembles  a  horfe-fly,  but  is  broader,  and 
covered  with  a  hard  fhell.  It  has  many  legs,  each  of 
which  ends  in  a  hook.  This  infect  keeps  generally  under 
water,  and  when  it  gets  upon  fifh  clings  faft  to  it  by  its 
claws,  and  gives  it  great  torture  by  fucking  it;  and  it  is 
laid,  that  it  the  fifti  finds  not  fome  means  to  rub  it  off, 
this  infeifl  will  fuck  it  to  death. 


SECT.     VIT. 
Of  the  Sc3  and  River  Fifa  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

AM  O  N  G  the  fifhes  at  the  Cape  are  the  lefl'er  whale, 
called  the  grampus,  which  is  frequently  feen  there; 
but  we  fhall  find  another  opportunity  of  delcribing  the 
whale  when  we  come  to  thofe  countries  on  the  coafts  of 
which  thefe  enormous  fifh  are  caught. 

The  blower,  lb  called  from  a  faculty  it  has  of  blowing 
itfelf  up  into  a  globular  form,  is  frequently  feen  about 
the  Cape.  This  fifh  is  without  fcales,  and  very  fmooth  j 
the  mouth  is  fmall,  but  furnifhed  with  four  broad  teeth  ; 
and  it  has  a  white  belly.  This  filh  is  not  food  for  man, 
it  being  very  unwholefome. 

The  torpedo cramp-nfh  isfrequcntly  takenatthe  Cape. 
It  is  of  the  cartilaginous  kind,  and  roundifh,  being  blown 
up  as  it  were  into  that  form.  The  head  does  not  pro- 
je<ft  from  the  body  ;  but  the  mouth  and  eyes  are  fixed  iji 
it  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  might  carve  them  on 
a  bowl.  The  eyes  are  very  fm;ill ;  and  the  infidcs  have  a 
mixture  of  black  and  white.  The  mouth,  which  is 
Ihapcd  like  a  half-moon,  is  alfo  fmall ;  but  furnifhed 
with  teeth.  Above  the  mouth  are  two  little  holes,  which 
are  perhaps  its  noftrils.  The  back  is  orange-coloured, 
the  belly  white,  the  tail  thin,  and  flefhy  like  that  of  a 
turbot.  Thefkin  upon  every  part  is  very  fmooth,  and 
entirely  without  fcalcs.  When  the  fifh  is  opened  the 
brain  is  plainly  feen.  The  gall  is  large,  the  liver  white, 
and  very  tender.  But  after  all,  this  extraordinary  fifh 
does  not  weigh  above  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

It  is  a  certain  truth,  that  whoever  touches  this  fifh, 
whether  with  his  hand  or  foot,  or  even  with  a  ftick,  will 
immediately  feel  his  limbs  cramped  and  benumbed  to  fuch 
a  degree  that  he  cannot  move  then^,  particularly  the  limb 
with  which  lie  touched  the  fifti,  or  with  which  he  ex- 
tended the  ftick  that  touched  it,  which  will  appear  to- 
tally and  Itrongly  convulfed.  But  this  general  convul- 
fion  feldom  Lifts  above  half  an  hour  :  for  it  lafts  a  minute 
or  two  at  the  height  ;  it  then  gradually  abates,  and  in 
half  an  hour  is  quite  gone.  The  Cape  hfhermen  are  ex- 
tremely afraid  of  touching  the  torpedo  ;  and  whenever, 
on  their  dragging  out  a  net,  they  perceive  this  fifh,  they 
turn  the  net  afide,  and  are  content  to  lofe  half  their  fifh, 
nay  their  whole  draught,  rather  than  drag  the  torpedo 
afhorc,  and  by  that  means  expofe  any  one  to  the  ha- 
zard of  touching  it. 

The  gold-fifh,  which  is  very  diflx-rent  from  that  of 
China,  is  thus  called  from  a  circle  of  a  jold  colour  about 
each  eye,  and  a  ftreak  of  gold  from  the  head  along  the 
riuge  of  the  back  to  the  tail.  The  Cape  gold-fiih  is  a- 
bout  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  is  of  about  a  pound 
weight.  The  teeth  are  fmall,  but  very  fliarp,  and  do 
good  execution  upon  mufclcs  and  other  hlh'that  are  its 
prey.  Gold-fiih  are  never  feen  near  the  C:ipe,  but  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,     and  Auguit,  when  they 
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appear  in  flioals,  ar.dgraat  numbers  of  tlicm  are  taken 
by  the  Cape  Europeans.  The  colour  of  the  meat  is  a 
mixture  of  white  and  red  ;  it  is  of  a  delicate  tafte,  and 
is  not  only  efleemed  very  vvholefomc,  but  a  great  cleanfer 
of  the  blood. 

The  Cape  illver-fifh  refemblcs  a  carp  in  its  fhape  and 
tafte,  and  weighs  about  a  pound.  It  is  a  very  white  filh, 
adorned  with  I'cveral  ftreaks  of  a  bright  filver  colour,  fall- 
in£j  from  the  ridge  of  the  back  down  both  fides,  and  the 
tail  feems  covered  with  filver.  Thejaws  are  furnilhed 
with  fmalHharp  teeth.  Theic  filver-rilh  keep  generally 
in  the  fea,  but  at  certain  times  come  in  flioals  into  tiie 
rivers,  wliere  they  are  caught  in  [;reat  numbers. 

The  bennet  is  a  fifh  of  which  there  is  great  plenty  at 
the  Cape,  but  how  it  came  by  that  name  is  unknown.  It 
is  about  the  length  and  thiclcnefs  of  a  man's  arm,  and 
weighs  from  fix  to  eight  pounds.  It  is  a  beautiful  filli 
covered  with  large  fcales  of  a  bright  purple,  intermixed 
with  flreaks  of  gold.  The  eyes  are  red,  the  mouth  fmall 
and  without  teeth,  and  near  the  gills  are  two  fins  of  a 
gold  colour;  but  the  otlicr  fins  are  of  a  light  yellow. 
The  tail  is  reddifli,  and  has  much  the  form  of  a  pair  of 
open  fciflars.  The  fcales  appear  tranfparent,  as  does 
likewife  the  fkin  ;  but,  when  the  fcales  are  off,  the  ikin 
appears  of  a  bright  purple.  The  meat  is  of  a  crimfon 
colour,  and  is  divided  into  feveral  parts  by  a  fort  of 
membranous  fubftance  interwoven  with  it.  It  lofes  no- 
thing in  point  of  colour  by  boiling,  but  a  little  of  its 
lultre.  It  is  a  dry  food,  but  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and 
eafy  of  digellion. 

.  In  the  Cape  fea  are  two  kinds  of  braflems,  one  fome- 
what  rounder,  broader,  and  fhorter  than  the  other.  This 
is  of  a  blackifli  colour  on  the  back  and  fides,  with  the 
head  of  a  dark  purple.  The  other  is  of  a  dark  blue,  and 
feems  fpeckled.  A  brafiem  of  this  laii  fort  is  about  feven 
or  eight  inches  long,  and  weighs  about  a  pound.  Both 
forts  teed  upon  fea-grals,  and  upon  duna;  and  ofFals  when 
they  meet  with  them.  They  are  feldom  taken  in  the 
net,  except  in  very  ftormy  weather,  when  they  come  in 
flioals  to  the  fhore.  Both  the  European  fifliermen  and 
the  Hottentots  ufually  take  them  with  the  line  ;  and, 
when  they  are  at  tins  fport,  either  whiftle  or  make  a 
hideous  bawling  noife,  ni  both  which  the  braflems  de- 
light ;  and  arc  thus  allured  in  ihoalsabjut  the  baits.  They 
are  very  wholefome  and  well  tailed,  and  three  or  four  of 
them  are  bought  at  the  Cape  for  about  two-pence. 

The  fea  near  the  Cape  alfo  abounds  with  a  fifh  called 
by  the  Cape  Europeans  the  Itone-brafiem.  Thefe  come 
in  ihoals  with  the  tide  into  the  rivers,  where  they  are 
fond  of  feeding  on  the  grafs  which  hangs  in  the  ftream, 
aj'.d  go  out  again  with  the  tide.  This  hfli  is  (haped  like 
a  caip,  but  is  a  much  finer  fifh,  and  not  near  fo  boney. 
On  being  boiled  or  fried,  it  fplits  into  many  flakes  like  the 
cod.  Thefe  fifh  are  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
long,  and  weigh  from  two  to  eight  pounds.  They  are 
of  different  colours,  but  the  backs  of  all  of  them  are 
brcvi'n  ;  fome  have  feveral  brown  ftrea.ks  falling  on  both 
fides  from  the  back  to  the  belly.  Thefe  add  not  a  little 
beauty  to  the  fcales,  which  are  large  and  white ;  and 
fome  have  the  belly  of  an  afh  colour. 

The  red  ftone-brafi'ems  at  the  Cape  have  the  name  of 
Jacob  EvcriTons;  the  fkin  and  fcales  are  red,  fpeckled 
with  blue,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fifh  with  gold  colour. 
The  belly  is  of  a  pale  green  ;  the  ej^es  are  large  and  red, 
with  a  lihxr  circle  about  each.  The  m.outh  is  fmall, 
and  as  it  were  under  the  gullet,  and  is  furnifhed  with 
little  fharp  teeth.  This  filh  is  of  a  delicate  tafte,  and 
is  very  v/holefome  nourifhing  food.  There  is  another  fort 
of  r^d  ftone-braflems,  or  Jacob  Everffons,  which  differs 
from  the  above  in  their  being  larger,  in  their  having 
fhorter  mouthii,  and  in  having  the  out-parts  of  the  gullet 
of  a  deep  red.  Both  forts  keep  entirely  in  the  fea,  and 
are  feldom  found  in  great  depths  of  water. 

Francii'ci  h:'.s  given  the  reafon  of  thefe  fifh  being  called 
at  the  Cape  by  the  name  of  Jacob  Everllbn  ;  and  as  his 
account  appears  at  the  fame  time  diverting,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  ftrictly  agreeable  to  truth,  we  Ihali 
tranfcribe  it.  "  There  v,-as  many  years  ago,  fays  he,  a 
"  mafter  of  a  fliip  at  the  Cape,  whofe  name  was  Jacob 
"  Everflbn  ;  he  had  a  very  red  face,  and  was  fo  deep 
"  pitted  with  the  imall-pox,  that  his  beard,  which  was 
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'  black,  could  never  be  fliaved  fo  clofe,  but  that  feveral 
■'  hairs  would  remain  in  the  pock-frets  :  fo  that  his  face, 
•'  when  it  was  fhaved,  had  the  colour,  and  feemed  to 
"  have  the  fpccks  of  the  red  Itone-brallcm.  This  Jacob 
"  being  once  a-fifhing  with  his  crew  for  red  ftone-braf- 
"  ferns,  atMauriceifland  beyond  the  Cape,  and  the  crew 
"  dining  that  day  very  jovially  upon  this  fort  of  fifh, 
"  one  of  them  took  it  in  his  head,  in  a  fit  of  mirth,  to 
"  call  it  the  Jacob  Everflbn.  The  crew  were  ftruck  with 
"  thebrightncfs  of  thcallufion,  and  received  it  with  the 
"  higheft  agitations  of  mirth,  and  with  thunders  of  ap- 
"  plaufe  :  and  when  they  got  back  to  the  Cape,  they 
"  mirncdiatelypublifhed  this  new  name  for  the  red  ftone- 
"  braflem.  The  fettlers  (among  whom  Jacob  was  very 
"  well  known)  were  as  much  ftruck  as  the  crew  with  the 
"  juftnefs  of  the  name,  and  very  merrily  agreed  to 
"  call  a  red  ftone-brafl'em  a  Jacob  Everflbn  ever  after. 
"  Every  one  that  knew  Jacob,  being  ravifhed  with  the 
"  mirth  in  the  allulion,  this  new  name  for  the  red  ftone- 
"  braflem,  together  with  the  reafon  of  its  aflignment, 
"  foon  after  reached  feveral  fettlements  in  the  Indies  j 
"  and  was  fo  well  received  there,  that  red  ftone-braflTems 
"  (of  which  the  Indian  feas  furnilh  plenty)  have  gone 
"  there  by  the  name  of  Jacob  Everflbns  ever  fince." 

There  are  alfo  in  the  Cape  fea  porpoifes,  fharks,  pilot- 
fifh,  dolphins,  and  flying-rifh,  which  we  have  already 
defcribed  in  treating  of  the  fifli  on  the  coaft  of  Indoftan. 
There  are  likewile  fea-lions  and  turtle,  of  which  we 
fhall  defer  the  defcription  till  we  come  to  the  coaft  of 
America.  Betides  thefe  there  are  many  of  the  fifh  com- 
mon in  Europe,  as  pike,  which  are  here  only  found  in. 
fait- water,  and  are  of  a  dark  yellow,  but  in  every  other 
rcfpect  refemblethofe  of  Europe  ;  herrings,  thornbacks, 
folcs,  barbels,  c^rp,  eels,  and  gudgeons. 

Among  the  fheli-fifh  at  the  Cape  are  lobfters,  craw- 
fifh,  crabs,  oyifcrs,  mufcles,  and  perriwinkles,  which 
differ  but  little  from  thofe  of  Europe  ;  but  there  are 
others  unknown  amongit  us. 

At  the  Cape  are  two  forts  of  water-fnails,  called  by 
the  Europeans  there  the  porcupine-fnail  and  the  fea  por- 
cupine-fnail.  The  fhell  of  the  former  is  twiired  like  that 
of  agarden-fnail,  but  more  variouflyand  beautifully  co- 
loured. The  fhell  o"-"  the  fea  porcupine-fnail  has  alfo 
many  beautiful  colours,  and  is  armed  on  almoft  every 
part  with  long  prickles,  which  ftand  out  much  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  raifed  quills  of  the  porcupine.  The 
fhells  of  both  forts  retain  their  colours  as  long  as  the 
fifh  within  them  live;  but  when  it  dies,  the  colours  on 
the  fhell  fade  away. 

At  the  Cape  are  fhell-fifh  called  by  the  Europeans 
there  fea-funs  and  fea-ftars  :  both  forts  breed  in  the  fea, 
and  are  driven  afhore  by  the  tide.  The  fhells  of  both 
are  multangular,  and  approach  to  a  globular  figure  ;  but 
the  fea-fun  is  fmaller  than  the  fea-ftar,  and  the  fhell  more 
nearly  refembles  a  globe.  The  fhells  of  both  are  alfo 
covered  with  a  thick  fcalv  fkin,  fomething  like  that  of 
a  ferpent,  and  have  finall  prickles  upon  them  fhooting 
out  every  way,  like  beams  of  light,  whence  they  re- 
ceive their  names ;  but  the  prickles  on  the  fea-funs  are 
longer  than  the  fe  on  the  fea-ftars.  In  hot  weather  the 
fifh  in  thefe  fhells  are  dried  up  on  their  remaining  a  few 
days  out  of  the  water,  and  the  fhells  are  left  fo  bare, 
that  there  is  no  mark  of  their  having  been  inhabited  by 
any  creature. 

At  the  Cape  is  a  fhell-fifh  which  the  Cape  Europeans 
call  pagger,  and  is  covered  with  dark  brown  fcales, 
beautifully  (potted  with  red  and  black  ;  but  on  the  back 
of  it,  near  the  head,  is  a  fort  of  horn,  or  prickle  of  a 
poi.onous  nature,  which  is  apt  to  wound  the  hand  that 
touches  it ;  in  which  cafe  it  caufes  a  dreadful  pain  and 
inflammation,  and  if  fpeedy  care  be  not  taken  the  hand 
perifhes. 

The  fhell-fifh,  called  at  the  Cape  the  mufl~el-crab, 
refembles  thelobfter,  but  is  much  fmaller.  Thefe,  be- 
fides  the  coat  fhell,  have  another,  which  ferves  them  as 
an  habitation,  and  they  go  in  and  out  with  great  eafe, 
though  they  never  go  fo  far  out  as  to  feparate  themfelves 
quite  from  the  fliell. 

There  are  feveral  other  fhell-fifh  diftinguifhed  by  the 

beauty  of  their  fhells  ;  but  we  fhall  only  take  notice  pf 
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no  fmall  pleafure  to  obfervc  thefe  M\  in  calm  weather  on 
the  fuitace  of  the  water,  when  their  fliells  ferve  their,  as 
boat!,.  'I  hey  ercdt  their  heaJs  confiderably  above  thcfe 
natural  vclFeis,  and,  I'prcaJing  out  a  kind  of  fail  with 
which  nature  has  fu^.^il.■^^d  them,  move  along  in  a  man- 
ner \en'  divertins;  to  ti-.e  fpectators.  U  v/h.ii  they  lail 
thev  fiiid  thtv  are  in  danger,  tiuy  draw  tlKinfclves  cloie 
into  their  (hells,  and  (Inlc  out  of  fight.  Many  of  thcle 
ftcUs  will  hold  near  a  quart,  and  arc  ufcd  at  the  Cape  as 
drinking-cups.  The  Cape  Europeans  put  to  th^m  a  toot 
of  filvcr,  ivory,  or  wood  ;  and  fome  are  very  curioudv 
cnibellilhed   with  ornaments  en 


ved  on   tne  outfide 


SEC  T.     VIII. 

Of  the  Perfons,  Drcjs,  and  Characler  of  the  Hottentots  ■ 
partkuUolycxh'il'iteJintbeLifi  of  anHjtt.nt'A,  who  bud 
been  emphyed  h  the  Europeans. 

THE  Hottentots  are  neither  fo  fmall  of  ftjturc,  nor 
i'o  deformed  anJ  wrinkled,  as  fome  autnors  have 
rcprefented  them  ;  for  moit  of  the  men  are  from  live  to 
fix  feet  high ;  but  the  women  are  a  great  deal  Icls.  Both 
fexes  are  very  erect  and  well  made,  and  are  in  the  me- 
dium between  fat  and  lean.  There  is  not  a  crooked  limb 
or  any  other  deformity  to  be  feen  among  them,  which 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  take  much  lefs  care  of 
their  children  than  tlie  European  women.  As  their  .leads 
are  generally  large,  their  eyes  ai-e  fo  in  proportion  ;  and 
their  afpcct  is  foTar  from  being  wild  and  terrible,  as  i"o:ne 
have  reprcfented  it,  that  it  is  fweet  and  compofed,  and 
evenexprefiing  the  utmoil  benevolence  and  good-nature. 
The  worll:  features  they  have  is  their  large  iiat  noles, 
andtheirthicklips,  efpeciallytheuppcrmoll:;  but  ihe^riat- 
ncfs  of  the  nofe  is  not  natural,  but  caulbd  by  art.  Their 
teeth  are  as  white  as  ivory,  and  their  checks  have  fome- 
thingof  thcchcrrv  ;  but,  from  their  continual  daubmgs, 
it  is  notealily  difcerned.  The  men  have  large  broad  teet, 
but  thofe  of  the  women  are  fmall;  and  neither  fex  cut 
the  nails  either  of  their  fingers  or  toes.  But  what  is  very 
extraordinary,  and  mult  appear  incredible  to  thofe  who 
have  not  given  attention  to  the  variations  obfervablc  in 
the  human  fpccies,  is,  that  all  the  Hottentot  women  are 
diitinguiflicd  by  having  a  broad  callous  kind  of  flap  grow- 
ing to  iheir  bellies,  which  fcems  intended  by  nature  to 
hide  what  civilized  nations  are  taught  moll:  carefully  to 
conceal ;  and  fome  of  them  ha\c  it  fo  large,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  covered  with  the  fheep-flan  they  wear  before 
them,  it  being  often  feen  below  it.  This  no  Hottentot 
confidcrs  as  a  deformity,  and  for  a  little  tobacco  they  will 
fuffer  any  one  to  handle  and  examine  it.  in  Iced  Thcve- 
n  t,  in  his  Travels,  favs,  the  negro,  Egyptian,  and  the 
women  of  fome  other  nations,  are  fubject  to  the  like  cx- 
crefccnce,  but  Hop  the  growth  of  it  very  early  by  fear- 
ing :  this  may  probably  be  done  from  tiieir  confidering 
it  as  a  deformity. 

What  chiefly  renders  the  Hottentots  a  very  nafly  peo- 
ple, is  a  ciillom  obl'erved  by  them  from  their  infancy 
of  fm^aring  their  bodies  and  apparel  with  mutton  fat, 
marrow,  or  butter,  mixed  with  the  foot  that  gathers 
round  their  boiling-pots,  in  order  to  make  them  look 
black,  they  being  naturally  of  a  nut  or  olive  colour. 
This  cullom  is  repeated  as  often  as  the  greafe  is  dried 
up  by  the  fun  or  ditil,  if  they  are  able  to  procure  butter 
or  fat  The  indigent  part  of  the  people  arc  ufually 
obliged  to  make  ufeof  that  which  is  rank  ;  but  the  more 
wealthy  always  befmear  theml'elves  with  the  frcfhelt  and 
choicelt  that  can  be  had.  Every  part  of  the  body,  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  fole  of  the  foot,  is  covered 
with  this  filthy  paint,  and  their  ikins  are  thoroughly 
daubed  with  it.  The  richer  they  are,  the  more  fat  and 
butter  they  ufe  ;  for  this  is  the  grand  mark  of  diitinftion 
between  the  rich  and  poor  :  but  they  have  the  extremcit 
avcrfion  to  the  l"at  of  hih. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  this  rub- 
bing and  greafing  has  a  natural  tendency  to  promote  the 
fupplenefs  and  activity  of  the  body ;  and  thence  the  Hotten- 
tots, though  a  lazy  race,  are,  perhaps,  the  fwifteit  of  foot 
Of  jdiiy  people  upon  earth  j  for  they  not  only  dartaway  from 


the  fwifteft  European,  but  fome  of  them  will  out-run 
the  fleeteft  horfe.  Belides,  by  their  living  almoft  naked 
where  the  fun's  heat  is  very  great,  and  by  their  thus 
clofing  their  pores  with  greafe,  they  prevent  that  exceflive 
perfpiration  which  would  otherwile  exhauft  their  fpirits 
and  enerv.ite  their  bodies.  Indeed  the  fame  culto.m  is 
practifed  in  a  lefs  degree  by  molt  favage  nations. 

What  renders  them  flill  more  dilagreeable,  is  their 
fuffering  their  wocliy  hair  to  be  matted  together  v.'ith  fat 
and  dirt;  their  ofl-.rnrive  fmell  arifing  from  th'efe  un- 
cleanly cultoms  and  their  abominable  Icafincfs. 

With  refpedt  to  their  drefs,  the  men,  during  the  hot 
feafon,  have  no  other  covering  for  their  heads  than  this 
compofition  of  fat,  loot,  and  dirt ;  for  they  fay  the  fat 
keeps  their  heads  cool  under  the  moll  raging  I'un  :  but 
in  the  cold  feafon,  and  in  wet  weathei,  i.^_y  wear  caps 
made  of  cat  or  lamb-lkins  ti:d  on  v/ith  two  ftrings  ; 
however,  the  face  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  are  alwavs 
uncovered.  About  the  Hotcentot's  neck  hangs  a  little 
greafy  bag,  in  which  he  carries  his  pipe  and  tobacco, 
with  a  little  piece  of  wood  of  a  finger's  length,  burnt  at 
both  ends,  as  an  amulet  againft  witchcraft. 

The  mantles  they  iiang  over  their  fnoulders,  which 
thev  call  croiias,  are  worn  open  or  cloie  according  to 
the  feafon.     Thofe  of  the  molt  wealthy  are  of  the  fkins 
of  tygers  or  wild  cats,    and  thole  of  the  common  peo- 
ple of  fheep-lkins.  Thefe  they  wear  all  the  year  round  ; 
in  winter  turning  the  hairy  fide  inward,  and  in  fummcr 
turning  it  outward.     They  lie  upon  them  in  the  night, 
and   when   they  die  are  tied  up  in  them  when  put  into 
their  craves.     As  they  generally  wear  thefe  crolfas  or 
mantles  open,    you  fee  all  the  iorc-part  of  their  bodies 
naked  to  the  bottom  of  the  b.liy,  where  they  are  covered 
with  a  fquarepiece  of  the  flvi..  of  a  wild  bealt,  generally 
of  a  wild  cat,  tied  round  tne  wailt,  with  the  hairy  fide 
outward.  When  they  drive  their  herds  to  pafture,  they 
put  on  a  kind  of  leather  ftockings,  to  fecure  their  legs 
from  being  fcratched  by  the  thoi  ns  and  briars  ;  and  when 
they  are  to  pais  ovtr  rocks  and  lands,  they  wear  a  kind  of 
fandals,    cut  out  of  the  raw  hide  of  an  elephant,    or  an 
ox,   each  confilting  of  one  piece  fitted  to  the  fole  of  the 
foot,  and  turning  up  about  half  an  inch  quite  round  it, 
the  hairy  fide  outward,  and  faltencd  on  with  firings  paf- 
fino-  throuo-h  holes  made  in  the  turnings  up  of  the  toes 
and  the  heels. 

Befides  thefe  more  cfiential  parts  of  their  drefs,  the 
men  generally  wear  three  rings  of  ivory  upon  the  let 
arm.  Thefe  they  form  from  the  elephant's  teeth  they  find 
in  the  woods,  which  they  cut  into  rings,  and  finiih  with 
fuch  art  and  exacStnefs,  as  would  furpnze  the  ableft  tur- 
ner in  ICurope.  Thefe  rings,  or  bracelets,  ferve  as 
n-uaids  when  they  fight  an  enemy  ;  hut  when  they  travel 


they  laften  to  thefe  rings  a  bag,  in  which  they  carry  their 
proVifions,  wiiich  they  fix  fo  cleverly  that  it  is  hardly 
any  incumbrance. 

The  women  in  general  wear  caps  .ill  the  year  round, 
nio-ht  and  day,  made  of  the  (kins  of  wild  bealts,  point- 
ing up  fpirally  from  the  crown  of  the  head.  They  ge- 
nerally wear  two  crolfas  round  their  fiioulders,  which, 
like  thofe  of  the  men,  cover  their  backs,  and  (bmetinics 
reach  down  to  their  hams.  Between  thefe  crofi'as  they 
fallen  a  fucking  child,  if  they  have  (me,  with  the  head 
juil  peeping  over  their  fhoulders.  The  under  crolTa  fervcs 
to  prevent  their  bodies  being  hurt  bv  the  children  at  their 
hacks.  They  cover  their  poflcriors  with  another  croflii, 
which  generally  reaches  to  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  and  have 
another  before,  which  is  always  of  {heep-flciu  llripped  of 
the  wool  or  hair. 

About  their  neck  is  tied  a  firing,  to  which  is  faflcned  a 
leather  bag,  which  they  conflantly  wear  from  morning 
till  night,  both  at  home  and  abro.id  ;  it  contains  fome 
kind  of  food,  a  pipe,  tobacco,  5:c.  The  girls,  frona 
their  infancy  to  twelve  years  of  age,  wear  bulruflies  tied 
in  rings  round  their  legs  from  their  knees  down  to  tl'.eir 
ancles.  Thefe  bulrulh  rings  are  then  laid  afide,  and 
their  place  is  Cupplied  with  rings  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  lit- 
tle finger  made  of  (lips  of  fheepor  calf-ftiins,  from  which 
the  hair  is  finged  ;  for  the  Hottentot  Ihecp  have  nothing 
like  wool.  Some  of  the  women  have  above  an  hundred 
of  thefe  rings  tipon  each  leg,  fo  curi'.?ully  joined,  arid  (o 
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nicely  fitted  to  the  leg,  and  to  each  other,  that  they  feem 
like  curious  pieces  of  turnery.    They  are  fmooth  and  as 
hard  as  wood,    and  when  they  dance  make  a  clattering 
noile.     'Jhefe  rings  are  kept  from  flipping  over  their  heels 
by  wrappers  of  leather  or  rufhes  about  their  ancles;  and 
as  the  women  are  obliged  every  day  to  walk  thro'  bu(hes 
and  brambles  to  gather  roots  and  other  things  for  food, 
they  preferve  their  legs  from  being  torn  by  the  thorns 
and  briars.     Thefe  rmgs  are  one  great  diftindion  of  their 
fe.x,  and  are  confidered  as  very  ornamental;  for  the  more 
rings  they  wear,  the  finer  they  are  reckoned :   but  this  is 
not  all,  they  are  provifions  againft  an  hour  of  hunger 
and  great  fcarcity;  for  when  that  arrives  they  pull  them 
ofF,  bruife  them  between  two  ftones,  and  then  eat  them. 
Bui  the  principal  part  of  the  finery  of  both  fexes  con- 
fifls  in  the  brafs  buttons,  and  plates  of  the  fame  metal, 
which  they  buy  of  the  Dutch,  and  then  polifh  to  an  amaz- 
ing luftie;  thefe  dangle  in  the  men's  hair.     They  are 
alfo  extremely  fond  of  fixing  in  their  hair  bits  of  looking- 
glafs,    which   they   alfo  confider  as   very   fplendid  orna- 
ments; nor  are  diamonds  more  admired  by  the  Europeans 
than  thefe  trinkets  by  the  Hottentots.     They  likewife 
wear  fniall  ear-rings  of  brafs  wire,  which  they  always 
polifh  very  neatly;  and  thofe  of  the  higheft  rank,  or  the 
greateft  wealth,  hang  in  thefe  ear-rings  bits  of  mother  of 
pearl,  to  which  they  have  the  art  of  giving  a  curious 
Ihape  and  poiifli.     Of  thefe  ornaments  they  are  extremely 
proud,  as  they  imagine  they  procure  them  the  admiration 
of  every  beholder. 

To  their  commerce  with  the  Dutch  they  likewife  owe 
feveral  other  ornaments,  as  brafs  and  glafs  beads,  of 
which  they  are  extravagantly  fond.  There  is  hardly  a 
Hottentot  of  either  fex  who  is  not  adorned  with  fome 
of  them:  but  the  preference  is  univerfally  given  to  brafs 
beads,  on  account  of  their  not  being  fo  ealily  broken  as 
tliofe  of  glafs.  They  wear  them  in  bracelets,  necklaces, 
and  girdles;  of  which  every  one  has  more  or  lefs  accord- 
ing to  his  or  her  ability.  For  the  neck  and  arms  they 
choofe  the  fmalleft  beads  they  can  meet  with :  the  large 
ones  they  wear  about  their  waift.  Some  wear  half  a  dozen 
necklaces  together,  and  others  more,  fo  large  that  they 
fall  very  gracefully  to  their  navels.  They  alfo  cover 
their  arms  with  bracelets  from  their  elbows  to  the  wrifts, 
and  wear  half  a  dozen  or  more  firings  of  large  beads  of 
various  colours  about  their  waifts.  For  thefe  ornaments 
they  freely  exchange  their  cattle;  and  if  they  ferve  the 
Europeans,  they  always  ftipulate  for  fome  ear-rings,  if 
they  are  not  already  provided  ;  and  whenever  one  of  them 
works  for  an  European,  though  it  be  but  for  a  week,  or 
even  a  day,  he  feldom  fails  in  the  agreement  to  article  for 
beads. 

It  is  alfo  an  invariable  cuftom  among  the  men,  who 
have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  their  bravery,  to  wear 
the  bladders  of  the  wild  beafts  they  have  flain,  blown  up 
and  fattened  to  their  hair,  where  they  hang  as  honourable 
trophies  of  their  valour. 

But  with  this  finery  the  men  do  not  think  themfelves 
completely  drefled,  unlefs  their  hair  belavifhly  powdered 
with  a  pulverized  herb  called  buchu  ;  and  this  being  done, 
they  are  beaus  and  grandees,  and  appear  in  their  utmofi 
magnificence.  As  the  hair  of  the  women  is  conftantly 
hid  under  their  caps,  they  lay  this  powder  as  ijiick  as  they 
can  upon  their  foreheads,  where  being  rubbed  into  the 
greafe,  it  flicks  very  firmly.  The  women  alfo  paint  their 
faces  with  a  red  earth,  with  which  they  make  a  fpot  over 
each  eye,  one  upon  the  nofe,  one  upon  each  cheek,  and 
one  upon  the  chin.  Thefe  red  fpots  they  coniider  as 
ftriking  beauties,  and  therefore  this  is  their  conflant  prac- 
tice, when  they  are  called  to  a  mirthful  affembly,  or  in- 
tend to  make  a  conqueft:  but  whatever  attractions  the 
men  among  theHottentots  may  perceive  in  a  woman  thus 
painted,  to  an  European  they  appear  perfedly  frightful. 
The  men  have  ufually  in  their  hand,  cfpecially  when 
they  gr>  abroad,  a  fmall  flick  about  a  foot  long,  at  one  end 
of  which  is  faltened  the  tail  of  a  wild  cat,  fox,  or  other 
wild  bta'^t  that  has  a  bufliy  tail ;  and  this  they  ufe  as  an 
handkerchief  to  rub  the  fweat  ofi^  their  faces,  to  wipe 
their  noles,  and  clear  away  the  duft  and  dirt  that  gather 
about  their  eyes.  When  this  tail  is  covered  with  fweat 
and  filth,  they  plunge  and  tofs  it  about  in  w^ater  till  all 
i«  wafticd  oft". 
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The  Hottentots  have  been  reprefented  by  fome  authors 
as  being  fcarce  above  the  level  of  the  brutes,  and  as  having 
neither  underflanding,  nor  any  fcnfe  of  order  or  decency, 
and  as  fcarce  poflcffing  the  leaft  glimpfe  of  reafon  and  hu- 
manity :  but  this  is  tar  from  being  true.  "  I  have  known 
"  many  of  them,  fiys  the  learned  and  judicious  Mr. 
"  Kolben,  who  underflood  Dutch,  PVench,  and  Portu- 
"  guefe  to  a  degree  of  perfedion;  and  one  1  knew  who 
"  learnt  Englifli  and  Portuguefe  in  a  very  ftiort  time,  and 
"  having  conquered  the  habits  of  pronunciation  con- 
"  trailed  from  his  native  language,  was  faid,  bv  tjood 
"  judges,  to  underfland  and  fpeak  them  with  fui'prHuig 
"  readinefs  and  propriety." 

They  are  efteemed  at  the  Cape  the  moft  faithful  fer- 
vants  in  the  world,  and  the  Europeans  there  are  fo  plea- 
fed  with  them  in  that  capacity,  that  they  are  loth  to  part 
with  them.  Though  they  are  extremelv  fond  of  cutlery 
ware,  wine,  brandy,  and  tob.icco,  and  will  at  any  time 
part  with  the  moft  valuable  things  they  have  to  purchafe 
them  ;  yet  they  will  neither  diminifli  them  themfelves, 
nor  fufter  any  one  elfe  to  diminifh  the  leaft  drop  or  part 
of  thofe  commodities,  when  they  are  committed  to  their 
truft  ;  and  the  care  and  fidelity  with  which  they  acquit 
themfelves  on  thefe  occafions  is  really  furprifing.  They 
are  even  employed  by  the  Dutch  in  afi^"airs  that  require 
judgment  and  capacity. 

Nothing  can  give  us  a  jufter  idea  of  a  people,  than 
feeing  how  they  a<£t  on  particular  occafions;  fince  this 
more  perfe£lly  fhews  their  capacities,  tempers,  and  difpo- 
fitions,  than  the  moft  elaborate  difquifitions  and  explana- 
tions ;  with  thio  view  we  give  the  reader  the  followin'-'- 
little  hiftory. 

An  Hottentot  named  Claas  was  a  man  of  fuch  inte- 
grity and  difcernment,  that  he  was  often,  fays  Mr.  Kol- 
ben, entrufted  by  Mr.  Vander  Stel,  the  late  governor  of 
the  Cape,  with  large  quantities  of  wine,  brandy,  rice, 
and  other  commodities,  and  diredted  to  exchantre  them 
for  cattle  among  the  Hottentot  nations  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  Cape,  attended  by  a  guard  of  two  armed  men 
belonging  to  the  governor.  Thefe  commiffions  he  execu- 
ted with  addrefs  and  reputation,  and  generally  returned 
the  governor  more  and  finer  cattle  than  the  commodities 
he  carried  out  could  be  judged  to  be  worth.  To  thefe 
qualities  he  joined  the  greateft  humanity  and  good  na- 
ture; and,  notwithftanding  the  ignorance  in  which  he 
was  bred,  and  in  which,  with  refped  to  religion,  he 
always  lived,  was  a  man  of  excellent  morals,  and  had, 
perhaps,  as  mucii  charity  and  benevolence  as  the  beft  of 
us  all.  Many  an  European  in  diflrefs  has  been  relieved 
by  this  generous  good-natured  creature,  who,  by  means 
of  a  handfome  flock  of  cattle,  in  which  the  wealth  of 
the  Hottentots  confifts,  was  well  able  to  fupply  their 
wants. 

This  Claas  was  defcended  of  a  family  rich  in  cattle, 
and  the  herd  he  had  received  from  his  father  was,  by  his 
care  and  prudent  management,  confiderably  increafed. 
He  ufually  refided  at  a  diftance  from  the  Cape,  where  he 
lived  very  happily  with  his  wife,  whom  the  Hottentots 
efleemed  a  great  beauty.  She  loved  him  tenderly  ;  but 
her  love  awaked  the  envy  of  the  king  or  captain  of  his  na- 
tion, who  refolving  to  pofl'els  her,  and  being  unable  to 
fliake  herconflancy,  took  her  away  by  force.  Claas  being 
unable  to  obtain  any  relief  againft  fo  powerful  a  raviftier, 
(the  Dutch  never  intermeddling  in  the  private  quarrels  of 
the  natives)  bore  his  misfortunes  like  a  wife  man,  fup- 
preflTed  his  grief,  and  troubled  none  with  his  complaints: 
but  his  wife  gave  full  fcope  to  her  refentment,  and  equally 
regardlefs  of  threats  and  flatteries,  deafened  the  tyrant 
with  her  continual  reproaches.  He  ftiut  her  up,  and, 
after  trying  every  art  to  quench  her  aff'ection  for  her  huf- 
band,  refolved  on  his  deitru<Stion. 

Claas  had  cheriflied  the  Dutch,  and  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary manner  contiibuted  to  their  eftablifliment  at  the 
Cape:  but  his  zeal  for  their  fervice,  which  had  even 
reached  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  had  procured  him  many 
enemies  among  his  countrymen:  but  he  had  enemies  ftill 
more  dangerous;  thefe  were  the  governor's  people,  who 
had  before  been  entrufted  to  traffic  with  the  Hottentot 
nations,  and  had  embezzeled  the  goods  delivered  them 
to  trade  with.  None  of  them  returning  with  cattle  that 
bore  any  proportion  in  number  or  value  to  his,  the 
4  Y  governor 
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governor  had  fet  them  afiJe,  and  committed  the  whole 
isufincfs  to  Claas,  who  had  now  managed  it  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  with  the  higheft  reputation.  Thefe  hate- 
ing  the  man  whofe  integrity  was  a  bar  to  their  fortunes, 
had  conlpired  his  deftrudion;  and  knowing  how  eagerly 
it  was  fought  by  the  Hottentot  chief,  who  had  already 
injured  him  in  a  tender  part,  they  made  him  of  the  con- 
fpiracy.  It  was  refolved,  that  the  raviftier  Ihould  give 
information  that  Claas  was  endeavouring  to  raife  an  in- 
furre£tion  againft  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  country  ;  and  as  his  father,  who  was  lately 
dead,  had  left  him  fuch  a  number  of  cattle,  that  he  was 
efteemed  one  of  the  richeft  Hottentots  in  the  country, 
it  was  farther  refolved,  that  the  ravilher  fhould  accufe 
Claas  to  the  governor  of  embezzling  his  excellency's 
commodities,  and  defrauding  him  of  a  great  number  of 
cattle,  by  which  means  he  had  acquired  fuch  wealth. 

Information  was  accordingly  given,  and  the  governor, 
who  had  a  thoufand  times  declared  his  fatisfaiStion  at  this 
worthy  man's  fidelity  and  aftedion  for  him  and  the  fet- 
tlemciit,  either  not  fufpecting  the  trick,  or  longing  for 
ihe  great  herds  of  cattle  that  would  fall  to  him  on  his 
convidlion,  ordered  the  enfign  of  the  garrifon,  who  was 
the  arch-confpirator,  to  march  with  a  party  of  foldiers, 
in  order  to  feize  and  bring  Claas  before  him.  The  honeft 
creature  was  then  at  the  village  where  he  ufually  refided, 
and  the  enfign  and  his  party  arriving  there  early  in  the 
morning,  before  any  of  the  inhabitants  were  ftirring, 
caufed  a  volley  of  fliot  to  be  fired  into  the  cottages. 
Claas  fallied  out  upon  the  alarm,  and  knowing  the  af- 
failants,  addrefied  himfelf  in  Dutch  to  the  enfign,  de- 
manding the  reafon  of  fuch  an  infult  on  the  village. 

The  enfign  replied,  they  were  come  to  feize  and  carry 
him  before  the  governor,  to  anfwer  to  a  charge  of  con- 
fpiracy  againft  the  Dutch  ;  and  calling  upon  him  to  fur- 
lendcr,  Claas  leturned,    "  I,    Sir,  confpire  againft  the 
"   Dutch  !  I,  who  have  given  fo  many  proofs  of  my  zeal 
"  and  afiedtion  for  them!   I,  who  have  ferved  them  fo 
"  lonT  and   fo  faithfully  !"  The  enfign  replied,  it  was 
Hot  his  bufinefs  to  cxpollulate  with  him  ;  and,  if  he  did 
not  inftantly  furrender,  he  would  fire  upon  him.    "  Is  it 
*'  true  then,  returned  Claas,  that  there  is  fuch  a  charge 
"  awainft  me? — But  what  then  have  thefe  done?  Sir? 
♦'   (pointing  to   the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
"  village,  who  were  now  afTembled  in  a  great  fright) 
"  what  have  thefe  done,  that  their  innocent  lives  (hould 
be  expofed  to  your  fire  ?   Are  they  too  charged  with 
a  confpiracy  againft  the  Dutch?  If  I  ain  only  con- 
cerned, Sir,  it  was  furely  great  rafhnefs  to  attack  them. 
Bcfides,  was  I  upon  my  defence  ?  Or,  am  I  in  a  poft 
of  defence  ?  Did  you,  before  your  fire,  fend  me  no- 
tice of  your  arrival  ?   Did  you  fummon  me  to  furren- 
«•  dcr  ;  and  did  I  rcfufs?  There  is  hardly  a  man  that  I 
♦'  would  have  fooner  chofen  than  yourfelf  for  a  judge  of 
"  my  fidelity  to  the  Dutch,   and  of  the  warmth  of  my 
*'  heart  for  their  fcrvlce.     1  have  given  fo  many  proofs 
"  of  both,    and  fo  many  of  thefe  have  pafled  through 
•'  your  own  hands,  that  I  can  neither  fee  how  you,  nor 
"  any  one  elfe,  can  entertain  a  doubt  about  them." 

'l"hc  enfign  commanding  him  filence,  fummoned  him 
again  to  furrender,  upon  pain  of  iinmediate  death.  Claas 
then  came  forward,  adding,  that  as  he  was  innocent  he 
feared  no  tii.d,  and  they  might  carry  him  where  they 
plcafed  :  upon  which  they  bound  hiin  with  ropes,  the 
grcateft  ignominy  next  to  a  fhameful  death,  that  can 
bcfal  a  Hottentot,  and  then  led  him  away. 

This  worthy  injured  man  being  brought  before  the 
governor,  denied  every  thing  laid  to  his  charge  with 
fcrenity  of  temper;  he  refuted  the  allegations  of  the  pre- 
tended witncfles  with  the  utmoft  ftrength  of  reafon,  and 
rehearfcd  many  recent  inftances  of  his  fidelity  and  affec- 
tion to  the  governor  and  the  fettlement;  while  his  accu- 
t'ers  could  only  produce  the  fuggeftions  of  malice,  with- 
out the  leaft  air  of  proof,  'f'he  people  foon  faw  that  all 
was  a  bafe  confpiracy  to  ruin  him  ;  but  obferving  by  the 
governor's  behaviour  that  he  would  not  fee  it,  they  did 
not  think  it  fafe  to  attempt  publickly  to  deteft  the  con- 
fpirators.  In  (hort,  Claas  was,  upon  the  bare  fuggeftions 
ot  his  enemies,  convidlcd  before  the  governor  of  every 
charge  brought  againft  him  :  he  was  inftantly  banifhed 
fur  life  to  Robben  Iiland  j  his  eftcfts  were  confifcated  ; 


and  this  unjuft  fentence  was  immediately  put  in  exe- 
cution. 

The  infamous  enfign  was  now  appointed  to  fucceed 
Claas  in  trading  for  the  company  with  the  Hottentot  na- 
tions for  cattle:  but,  by  his  perfidious  management,  the 
abilities  and  integrity  of  Claas  daily  became  more  illuf- 
trious.  Being  foon  fufpedled  of  breach  of  truft,  he  was 
put  under  fuch  reftridlions  as  took  away  all  the  honour  of 
his  employment;  and  at  length,  by  his  folly,  arrogance, 
and  knavery,  the  Hottentots  raifed  their  markets,  and  the 
price  of  cattle  was  fo  enhanced  to  the  company,  that  the 
diredlors  put  a  flop  to  all  commerce  with  the  Hottentots, 
and  ordered  that  all  fupplies  of  provifions  for  the  ufe  of 
the  company  fhould  be  purchafed  of  their  own  burghers 
at  the  Cape. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  humanity  of  Claas : 
among  others  who  had  tafted  of  his  hofpitality,  and  felt 
and  blefled  his  bountiful  hand  in  the  tiine  of  their  mif- 
fortunes,  was  captain  Theunis  Gerbrantz  Vander  Schel- 
ling,  who  having  loft  his  ftiip  in  the  bay  of  Algoa,  on 
the  eaftern  coaft,  was  forced  to  go  by  land  to  the  Cape, 
through  feveral  Hottentot  nations,  and  to  fubfift  on  the 
charity  of  the  people.  In  this  diftrefs  he  was  met  by 
Claas,  who  entertained  and  relieved  him  in  fo  bountiful 
a  manner,  that,  to  the  honour  of  the  captain  for  his  gra- 
titude, as  well  as  of  the  Hottentot  for  his  hofpitality,  he 
delighted  to  tell  the  ftory ;  and  upon  the  repair  of  his 
broken  fortune,  which  was  not  eff"efted  till  after  the  death 
of  Claas,  would  be  ever  exprefling  his  forrow,  that  the 
generous  creature  was  dead  to  whom  he  owed  a  thoufand 
returns  of  kindnefs.  This  gentleman  was  indeed  at  the 
Cape  in  the  time  of  Claas's  troubles;  but  was  then  un- 
able to  affift  him.  However,  he  faw  how  matters  were 
carried  againft  him,  and  upon  his  arrival  in  Holland  made 
fuch  reprefentations  to  the  diredlors  in  his  favour,  that 
by  the  firft  opportunity  they  difpatched  orders  to  the  Cape 
for  the  recalling  of  Claas,  and  reftoring  all  his  efFedts, 
He  was  accordingly  recalled;  but  as  for  his  cattle,  the 
wolves  by  whom  they  had  been  feized,  could  be  brought 
to  reftore  only  a  very  fmall  part.  He,  however,  repaired 
very  contentedly  with  the  trifles  that  were  allowed  him 
to  his  old  feat;  but  was  foon  murdered  by  the  HottentoC 
chief,  who  found  the  pofteflion  of  his  wife  extremely  pre- 
carious while  her  hufband  was  living ;  and  the  Dutch 
never  intermeddling  between  the  Hottentots  in  a/Fairs 
wherein  they  themfelves  are  not  concerned,  the  rufHan 
was  never  called  to  an  account. 

To  return  to  the  character  of  the  Hottentots  in  general : 
Notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid  of  them,  they  fcem 
to  place  all  human  happinefs  in  floth  and  indolence.  They 
can  think  to  purpofe  if  they  pleafe;  but  they  hate  the 
trouble  of  thought,  and  look  upon  every  degree  of  rea- 
foning  as  a  difagreeable  agitation  of  mind  :  they  therefore 
never  exert  their  mental  powers  but  in  cafes  of  neceflity; 
that  is,  when  it  is  neceflary  to  remove  fome  prefling  want 
of  their  own  or  their  friends.  If  the  Hottentot  be  not 
rouzed  by  any  piefcnt  appetite  or  neccffity,  he  is  as  deaf 
to  thought  and  adlion  as  a  log;  but  when  thus  urged,  he 
is  all  adtivity.  Yet  when  thefe  are  gratified,  and  his  ob- 
ligation to  icrve  is  at  an  end,  he  retires  to  enjoy  again 
his  beloved  idlenefs. 


SECT.     IX. 

Of  thi'ir  Food,  their  Manner  of  drejfmg  It,  atid  their  Regula- 
tions in  Relation  to  Things  forbidden.  Their  fondnefs  for 
Tobacco,  Dacha,  the  Kanna  Root,  JVine,  Brandy,  and 
Arrac. 

SOME  authors  pretend,  that  all  the  Hottentots  de- 
vour the  entrails  of  hearts,  uncleanfed  of  their  filth 
and  excrements,  half  broiled;  and  that  whether  found  or 
rotten,  they  confider  them  as  the  greateft  delicacies  in  the 
world  :  but  this  is  not  true.  When  they  have  entrails  to 
cat,  they  turn  and  ftrip  them  of  their  filth,  and  wafh 
them  in  clean  water.  They  then  boil  them  in  the  blood 
of  the  beaft,  if  they  have  any  ;  if  not,  they  broil  them  on 
the  coals.  This,  however,  is  done  in  fo  nafty  a  manner 
as  to  make  an  European  loath  their  vidluals.  They  have, 
indeed,  been  rcprefentcd  as  the  moll:  filthy  people  with 
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refpedt  to  their  food  in  the  world  ;  but  this  is  not  true, 
they  being  exceeded  in  naftinefs  by  the  Kamptfchadales, 
and  even  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda,  who  are  fond 
of  putrid  fifh  and  rotten  eggs.  However,  uncleanly 
as  their  manner  of  dreffing  their  provifions  is,  thofe 
who  keep  to  the  diet  of  their  country  have  few  dif- 
eafes,  are  feidom  fick,  and  live  to  an  extreme  old 
age.  But  thofe  who  drink  wine,  brandy,  or  other  ftrong 
liquors,  fufFer  difeafes  before  unknown  to  them,  and 
fliortcn  their  days  :  even  the  meat  drelTed  and  feafoned 
after  the  European  manner  is  very  pernicious,  with  re- 
fpe<5t  to  them. 

The  provifions  of  the  Hottentots  confifl:  not  only  of  1  they  do  it  in  reven 
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ther  they  eat  in  the  open  air,  but  when  it  is  windy  or 
rainy  tiiey  eat  within  doors. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  they  have  traditionary  laws  forbid- 
ding the  eating  of  certain  meats,  which  they  accordingly 
abftain  from  with  great  care.  Swine's  flefli,  and  filh  that 
have  no  fcales,  are  forbidden  to  both  fexes.  7\he  eatino-of 
hares  and  rabbets  is  forbidden  to  the  men,  hut  not  tolhe 
women.  The  blood  of  beafts,  and  the  flelli  of  the  mole 
are  forbidden  to  the  women,  but  not  to  the  men.  But 
notwithftanding  thefe  diftindlions,  both  the  men  and  the 
women  are  fo  very  filthy  as  to  eat  lice  ;  and   if  they 


the  flefli  and  entrails  of  cattle,  and  of  certain  wild  beafts, 
but  of  fruit  and  roots.  Except  upon  folemn  occafions, 
they  feidom  kill  any  cattle  for  their  own  eating  ;  but 
readily  feed  upon  thofe  that  die  naturally.  The  women 
furnifh  them  with  fruit,  roots,  and  milk  ;  and  when  they 
are  not  contented  with  thefe,  the  men  go  a  hunting,  or, 
if  they  live  near  the  fea,  a  fifhing.  They  boil  the  flefh 
of  their  cattle  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Europeans  ;  but 
their  roafting  is  very  different,  and  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner  :  a  large  flat  ftone  being  fixed  on  the 
ground  in  the  manner  of  a  hearth,  a  brifk  fire  is  made 
upon  it,  which  burns  till  the  ftone  is  thoroughly  heated  : 
the  fire  is  then  removed,  the  ftone  cleaned  from  the  afties, 
and  the  meat  placed  upon  it.  It  is  then  covered  with  a 
flat  ftone,  as  large  as  that  upon  which  the  meat  lies. 
They  then  m.Tke  a  fire  both  round  the  meat  and  upon  the 
ftone  which  covers  it,  and  thus  it  remains  till  it  is  roaft- 
ed,  or  rather  baked. 

They  love  to  eat  their  meat  very  raw,  and  do  it  in  fuch 
a  hurry,  tearing  it  in  pieces  with  their  fingers,  in  a  man- 
ner that  makes  them  look  extremely  wild  and  ravenous. 
They  ufe  the  lappets  of  their  crolTas  as  plates,  and  their 
fpoons  are  mother  of  pearl  and  other  fea-fhelle,  but  they 
put  no  handles  to  them. 

They  eat  manv  forts  of  roots  and  fruit,  in  the  choice 
of  which  they  follow  the  hedge-hog  and  the  bavian,  a 
kind  of  ape,  and  will  tafte  of  no  fort  which  thofe  creatures 
do  not  feed  upon  ;  for  in  the  country  are  many  fruits  that 
appear  very  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  many  roots  which 
promife  well  for  food,  that  are  of  a  poifonous  nature. 

They  never  pafs  their  milk  through  any  kind  of  ftrain- 
er,  but  drink  it  fettled  or  unfettled  from  the  veffel  in 
which  it  was  received  from  the  cow.  In  this  they  boil 
the  roots  they  eat,  making  of  the  whole  a  kind  of  pap. 

Their  manner  of  making  butter   is    extremely  filthy  ; 
inftead  of  a  churn  they  ufe  the  fkin  of  a  wild  beaft,  made 
up  into  a  fort  of  fack,  with  the  hairy  fide  inwards.     Into 
this  fack  they  pour  as  much  milk  as  will  about  half  fill  it, 
then  tying    up   the  fack,  two  perfons  of  either  fex  take 
hold,  one  at  each  end,  and   tofs  the  milk  brifkly  to  and 
fro,  till  it  becomes  butter.     They    then   put    it   in  pots, 
either  for  anointing  their  bodies,  or  for  fale  to  the  Euro- 
peans ;  for  none  of  the  Hottentots,  except   thofe  in    the 
fervice  of  the  Europeans,  ever  eat  any  butter.    This  but- 
ter is  extremely  foul  with  the   hair  and   other  filth  that 
flicks  to  it,    as    well  as  with  the  greafe  and  dirt  that 
continually  flicks   to   the  hands  of  the  Hottentots  ;  but 
though  the  fight  of  it  is  enough  to  make  any  one  fick,  yet 
there   are    Europeans   at  the   Cape  who   buy  it  in  large 
quantities  ;  and  having  the  art  of  purging  it  of  its  filth, 
make  it  look  like  the  butter  of  Europe.     The  greateft 
part  of  what  they  have  fo  cleanfed  they  fell  to  great  ad- 
vantage to  mafters  of  ftiips  and  others,  as  butter  of  their 
own  making,  and  the  reft  they  eat   themfelves.     Thefe 
Europeans,  exceeding  even  the  Hottentots    in  naftinefs, 
give  the  dregs  and  refufe  of  this  filthy  butter  to  their  fer- 
vants  and  flaves  to  eat :  though  the  Dutch    governor   at 
the  Cape  publifties,  from  time  to  time,  an  exprefs  order  to 
the  contrary,  for  fear  the  health  of  the  people  fhould  be 
injured  by  mingling  fuch  foul  unwh-olefome  butter  in  the 
ordinary  diet  of  the  fervants.     The  butter-milk,  foul  and 
hairy  as  it  comes  from  the  fack,   the    Hottentots  give  to 
their  calves  and  lambs  ;  and,  though  they  never  ftrainit, 
they  fometimes  drink  it  themfelves. 

The  Hottentots  have  no  fet  times  for  their  meals,  but 

-«at   as  humour  or   appetite  invites,  without  any  regard 

to  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night.     In  fair  and  calm  wea- 


afked  how  they   can  e.it  fuch  deteftable  vermin,  thev  cry 
nge  :""  They  fuck  our  blood,  fay  they. 


and  do  not  fpare  us;  why  ftiould  not  we  be  even  with 
"  them  ?   why  fhould  we  not  make  reprifals  ?" 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  when  pinched  with 
hunger,  they  will  devour  the  rings  of  leather  which  the 
women  wear  upon  their  legs.  They  will  alfo,  upon  the 
fame  occafion,  eat  the  old  caft-oft  pieces  of  the  hide  of  an 
ox  or  ftag  that  have  been  worn  for  fhocs,  which  they  onlv 
drefsby  finging  off  the  hair;  then  having  foaked  them  a 
little  in  water,  they  broil  them  upon  the  fire  till  they  be- 
gin to  wrinkle  and  curl  up,  and  then  they  devour  them. 

The  Hottentots,  when  among  themfelves,  never  eat 
fait,  nor  feafon  their  provifions  with  any  kind  of  fpice  : 
yet  they  are  not  a  little  delighted  with  the  high  feafoned 
food  of  the  Europeans  ;  but  fuch  provifions  arc  very  per- 
nicious to  them,  they  being  often  fick  at  theftomach,  and 
attacked  by  fevers,  after  fuch  a  meal  ;  and  thofe  vvlio  eat 
for  any  length  of  time  with  Europeans,  become  fubjedl 
to  many  dileafe.  they  were  in  no  danger  of  experiencing 
while  they  lived  in  their  own  manner,  and  never  attain 
the  great  age  to  which  the  Hottentots  ufually  live. 

It  has  been  always  cuftomary  with  them,  for  the  men 
to  avoid  joining  with  the  women,  not  only  at  their  meals, 
but  in  any  entertainment  whatever  ;  and  there  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  but  the  indulgence  that  is  granted 
to  a  man  on  his  wedding-day  ;  for  they  apprehend,  that 
fome  of  the  women  may  be  in  a  ftate  of  defilement,  when 
it  is  criminal  for  them  even  to  come  near  them. 

The  wealthy  Hottentots,  when  they  travel,  generally 
carry  with  them  fome  flefti-meat,  and  being  ufually  pro- 
vided with  a  flint  and  fteel,  and  fuel  being  every  where 
to  be  had,  they  can  eafily  make  a  fire  in  order  to  drefs  it. 
Thofe  who  are  not  provided  with  a  flint  and  fteel,  light 
a  fire  by  rubbing  a  dry  twig  upon  a  piece  of  iron-wood 
they  carry  with  them.  This  twig  they  rub  To  quick  and 
hard  that  it  prefently  fmokes,  and  foon  after  flames ;  and 
then  they  light  afire  by  adding  other  fuel.  If  they  are 
obliged  to  lie  all  night  in  the  fields,  they  make  a  laro-e  fire 
in  order  to  preferve  themfelves  from  the  cold,  and  to 
frighten  away  the  wild  beafts.  Their  tinder  is  a  dry 
reed,  which  catches  fire  as  quick  as  the  tinder  made  of 
the  fineft  rags. 

Both  the  men  and  women  are  extravagantly  fond  of 
fmoking  tobacco.  Their  pafllon  for  this  plant  has  no 
bounds,  for  when  they  aie  without  it,  they  will  part  with 
any  thing  they  have  to  procure  more.  They  fay  that 
nothing  they  eat  or  drink  is  fo  exquifite  a  regale,  and 
that  it  comforts  and  refrefhes  them  beyond  exprelfion. 
A  Hottentot,  who  has  no  other  means  of  procuring  it, 
will  perform  a  hard  day's  work  for  half  an  ounce  ;  and 
when  he  gets  it,  will  hug  it  in  a  tranfport  of  joy.  The 
Europeans  at  the  Cape  think  them  much  better  judges  of 
tobacco  than  themfelves  ;  and,  indeed,  by  fmoking  a 
pipe  out  of  a  parcel  of  tobacco  they  will  difcover  its  good 
or  bad  qualities  to  a  wonderful  nicety,  and  give  a  parti- 
cular detail  of  them.  For  this  talent  they  are  in  no  little 
efteem  among  the  Europeans  at  the  Cape,  who  feidom 
purchafe  a  ftock  of  tobacco  till  a  Hottentot  has  fmoked  a 
pipe  of  it,  and  pafl'ed  his  judgment  ;  and  indeed  they  are 
very  proud  of  this  office. 

A  Hottentot  will  never  enter  into  the  fervice  of  an  Eu- 
ropean, except  tobacco  be  made  a  part  of  his  wages  ;  and 
he  muft  have  a  certain  allowance  of  it  every  day,  or  it  is 
in  vain  to  treat  with  him:  and  if  the  quantity  agreed 
upon  be  with-held  but  one  day,  he  inftantly  becomes 
untra(5table  ;  upon  the  like  ufage  the  day  after,  he  de- 
mands his  otlier  wages,  and  can  hardly  be  perfuaded  to 
ftrike  another  flroke  for  fuch  a  mafter. 
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The  Hottentots  are  alfo  extremely  fond  of  dacha, 
which  they  fay  banifhes  care  and  anxiety  like  wine  or 
brandy,  and  infpires  thenn  with  a  thoufand  delightful 
fancies,  and  with  this  they  are  often  intoxicated  to  a  de- 
gree of  madnefs  :  they  frequently  fmoke  dacha  mixed 
with  tobacco. 

There  is  likcwife  a  root  gathered  in  the  Hottentot 
countries  called  kanna,  which  is  fo  highly  efteemed  for 
its  great  virtues,  that  they  almoft  adore  it  ;  and  what 
greatly  inhances  its  value  is  its  fcarcity,  for  it  is  very 
Icldom  found.  They  cojifider  it  as  the  greateft  chearer 
of  the  fpirits,  and  the  nobleft  reftorative  in  the  world. 
They  will  any  of  them  run  twenty  miles  upon  an  errand 
for  a  very  fmall  bit  of  it  ;  and  if  you  give  them  the  leafl: 
chip,  they  will  run  and  ferve  you  like  a  flavcfor  fo  charm- 
ing an  obligation.  Mr.  Kolben  fays,  he  diftributed  a  bit 
of  this  root^not  bigger  than  his  finger,  in  fmall  chips,  to 
feveral  Hottentot  "families,  near  which  herefided,  and  fo 
gained  their  hearts  by  thcfc  little  prefents,  that  from  that 
time  till  the  time  he  left  them,  they  fought  all  opportu- 
nities to  oblige  him. 

iieveral  authors  have  fuppofed  this  to  be  the  ginfeng 
of  the  Chincfe,  and  indeed  it  has  furprifing  eft'eds  in 
raifm"  their  fpirits,  for  they  fcarcely  begin  to  chew  it  be- 
fore their  eyes  brigh;en,  their  faces  aflume  an  air  of 
gaietv,  and  their  imaginations  are  greatly  enlivened  :  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  has  the  medicinal  virtues  afcribed 
to  ginfeng. 

'I'he  Hottentots  are  great  lovers  of  wine,  brandy,  and 
arrac.  For  wine  they  never  trouble  themfelves  about  its 
qualities,  if  it  has  but  the  tafte  of  the  grape.  They  are 
immoderately  fond  of  brandy,  becaufe  it  foon  makes  them 
merry  ;  but  apprehend  that  malt-fpirits  are  not  fo  whole- 
fome,  and  therefore  they  drink  little  of  them  :  but  as  ar- 
rac is  cheaper  at  the  Cape  than  brandy,  they  frequently 
drink  it  to  excefs,  and  even  boaft  of  it  the  next  day  as  an 
extraordinary  honour. 

However,  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  Hottentots  is  milk 
and  water,  for  they  have  nothing  better  of  their  own, 
and  cannot  afford  to  make  a  large  purchafe  of  wine  or 
brandy.  When  they  are  plentifully  provided  with  milk, 
they  often  drink  it  without  water  ;  and  when  they  have 
no  milk,  they  arc  contented  with  water  alone. 


SECT.     X. 

Of  their  Huts  and  Furniture,  with  the  Form  of  their  Villages, 
and  the  Manner  in  which  they  are  guarded  by  Dogs  and 
fghting  Oxen.  Of  their  Managetnent  with  refpt£l  to  their 
Cattle,  and  their  Dexterity  at  feveral  Arts. 

WE  fhall  now  dcfcribe  the  manner  of  building  their 
huts,  and  difpofing  of  their  villages.  The  huts 
are  all  oval,  about  fourteen  feet  the  longeil  way,  and  the 
fhorteft  about  ten  ;  formed  of  fticks,  one  end  of  which  is 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  other  bent  over  the  top,  fo 
as  to  form  an  arch,  but  they  arc  feldom  fo  high  as  to  al- 
low a  man  to  ftaiid  upright  within  them.  The  arches 
being  fixed  and  made  fteady  by  croffing  them  with  bent 
ilicks,  tied  with  a  kind  of  rope  made  of  ruflics,  the  whole 
is  covered  with  mats  made  io  faft  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  fticks,  as  not  to  be  removed  by  the  wind  and  rain. 
Thofe  of  the  wealthy  Hottentots  have  alfo  a  covering  of 
fkins.  Thcfe  huts  have  no  other  opening  but  at  the  en- 
trance, which  is  alfo  arched,  and  no  more  than  about 
three  feet  high.  On  the  top  of  this  entrance  is  fixed  a 
(kin,  which  may  be  let  down  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
wind,  or  taken  up  to  admit  the  light ;  and  this  is  alfo  the 
only  paflagc  for  their  fmoke. 

i'hcir  furniture  confifts  of  earthen  potsfordrcflingtheir 
vi(Sluals,  and  feveral  other  veffels  for  holding  water,  milk, 
and  butter.  Tiicir  bed  is  a  fkin  fpread  in  a  hole  funk  a 
little  below  the  furfacc  of  the  ground,  and  their  fire-  place 
a  hole  made  in  the  middle  of  the  hut.  The  huts  of  the 
wealthy  are  frequently  hung  with  beautiful  (kins,  and 
a  variety  of  trinkets.  A  village  confifts  of  twenty  or 
more  ot  thefe  huts  placed  near  each  other  in  a  circle, 
leaving  an  area  in  the  middle,  each  village  containing 
)rom  one  to  three  or  four  hundred  perfons.  Though  all 
the  Hottentot   huts  are  narrow,   dark,  and  filthy,  har- 


mony, that  heavenly  charm,  (o  feldom  found  in  the  pa- 
laces of  Europe,  continually  reigns  in  almoft  all  of  them. 
'When  a  difference  arifes  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  it 
is  foon  accommodated  ;  all  their  neighbours  inftantly  in- 
terpofe,  and  the  quarrel  is  fpeedily  made  up.  The  Hot- 
tentots run  to  the  (uppreflion  of  ftrife  when  it  has  feized 
a  family,  as  we  do  to  put  out  a  fire  that  has  feized  a 
houfe,  and  allow  themfelves  no  reft  till  every  matter  of 
difpute  is  adjufted,  and  peace  and  tranquility  reftored. 

There  is  hardly  a  hut  that  has  not  a  dog  or  two  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  thefe  are  extremely  cherifhed  by  their  rrial- 
ters  for  their  fidelity  and  good  fervices.  Thefe  dogs 
they  allow  to  fit  about  the  fire  with  them,  but  turn  them 
out  every  night  to  guard  their  cattle,  who  encompafs  the 
village  on  every  fide  ;  and  this  office  the  dogs  dilcharge 
with  great  watchfulnefs  and  courage. 

A  dog  is  the  only  domeftic  animal  the  Hottentots  have, 
and  he  is  fo  neceffary,  that  they  can  by  no  means  do 
without  him  ;  but  though  the  dogs  of  the  Hottentots  have 
a  thoufand  good  qualities,  there  is  nothing  in  their  ap- 
pearance that  indicates  anyone  of  them  ;  for  their  mouths 
are  pointed,  their  ears  eredt,  and  their  tail,  which  is  long 
and  flender,  they  drag  on  the  ground  ;  their  hair,  which 
is  thin,  but  long,  points  every  way,  and  falls  no  where 
fleck  upon  their  bodies. 

The  Hottentots  have  alfo  what  they  call  backeleyers, 
or  fighting  oxen,  which  they  ufe  in  their  wars,  as  fome 
other  nations  do  elephants  ;  and  thefe,  as  well  as  their 
dogs,  are  of  great  ufe  in  the  government  of  their  herds 
at  pafture,  for  upon  afignal  given  they  will  fetch  in  ftrag- 
glers.  Every  village  has  at  leaft  half  a  dozen  of  thefe 
oxen  ;  and  when  one  of  them  dies,  or  grows  fo  old  as 
to  be  unfit  for  fervice,  the  moft  ftately  young  ox  is  chofen 
out  of  the  herd,  and  taught  to  fucceed  him.  The  backe- 
leyers know  every  inhabitant  of  the  village  ;  but  if  a 
ftranger,  and  particularly  an  European,  approaches  the 
herd  without  having  with  him  an  Hottentot  of  the  village 
to  which  they  belong,  they  make  at  him  full  gallop,  and 
if  he  is  not  within  hearing  of  any  of  the  Hottentots  who 
keep  the  herds  ;  if  there  is  not  a  tree  which  he  can  im- 
mediately climb  ;  or  if  he  has  not  a  light  pair  of  heels,  or 
a  piece  of  fire-arms,  he  is  certainly  flain  :  but  they  no 
fooncr  hear  the  whiflling  of  the  keepers  thro'  their  fingers, 
or  the  report  of  a  piftol,  than  they  return  to  the  herds. 

The  Hottentots  have  likewife  great  numbers  of  oxen 
for  carriage,  which  they  break  with  fuch  art,  that  they 
render  them  as  obedient  to  their  drivers,  as  a  taught  dog 
in  Europe  is  to  the  commands  of  his  mafter.  When  the 
Hottentots  remove  their  villages,  they  convey  the  mate- 
rials of  their  huts,  with  their  furniture,  on  the  backs  of 
thefe  oxen. 

It  is  necefi"ary  to  obferve,  that  all  the  cattle  of  a  village 
run  together,  and  the  meaneft  inhabitant  who  has  but  a 
fingle  fliecp  has  the  privilege  of  turning  iii  into  the  flock, 
where  as  much  care  is  taken  of  it  as  of  the  flieep  of  the 
richcft  and  moft  powerful  of  the  village.  They  have  no 
particular  hcrdfmen  or  (hepherds  for  driving  their  cattle 
to  the  pafture,  and  guarding  them  from  wild  bcafts.  This 
is  an  office  which  they  all  take  upon  them  by  turns, 
three  or  four  of  them  together,  while  the  women  milkthe 
cows  morning  and  evening.  In  the  area  of  the  village 
they  lodge  the  calves  and  all  the  fmall  cattle,  and  on  the 
outfide  range  their  great  cattle,  tying  two  and  two  toge- 
ther by  the  feet.  Thefe  are  in  the  night  guarded  by  the 
dogs. 

The  Hottentots  are  extremely  expert  at  feveral  arts  : 
they  with  furprifing  dexterity  cut  out  the  hide  of  a  beaft 
in  an  even  ftrap  many  yards  in  length  :  they  make  mats 
of  great  ftrength  of  flags  and  buhufties,  and  form  hand- 
fome  earthen  pots  of  the  mould  of  ant-hills,  in  which  the 
bruiled  eggs  form  a  furprifing  cement.  They  make  this 
earthen -ware  on  a  fmooth  flat  ftone  by  hand,  as  our 
paftry-cooks  do  a  pyc,  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  urn  :  they 
let  it  dry  in  the  fun,  and  then  burn  it  in  a  hole  made  in 
the  earth  by  making  a  quick  fire  over  it.  Thefe  pots  arc 
as  black  as  jet,  and  of  a  furprifing  firmnefs. 

The  Hottentot  ropes  are  made  of  flags,  reeds,  and 
bulrufties  dried  in  the  fun  ;  and  arc  as  ftiong,  neat,  and 
durable  as  the  beft  European  ropes  made  of  hemp.  The 
flags,  &c.  arc  twifted  feparatelv  into  fmall  firings,  and 
tied  afterwards  at  the  length  of  four  yards  :  thcfe  lengths 
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are  afterwards  twiftcd  one  round  another  to  the  thickiiefs 
of  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  Though  they  make  them  only 
with  their  hands,  frequent  experiments  have  been  made 
of  t'.;e  Itrength  of  thefe  ropes,  which  no  pair  of  oxen 
could  ever  break. 

The  inftruments  they  ufe  for  fewing  their  (kins  arc, 
the  bone  of  a  bird,  for  an  awl  ;  fplit  fincws,  or  the  veins 
of  tiie  back-bones  of  cattle  dried  in  the  fun,  for  thread  ; 
and  a  knife  for  fcraping  the  crolTas. 

They  drefs  their  flieep-fkins,  or  thofe  of  their  wild 
beafis,  while  warm,  by  repeatedly  rubbing  them  only 
with  fat,  when  they  are  to  be  fold  to  an  European  ;  and 
with  cow-dung  and  fat  alternately,  when  they  do  it  for 
themfelves.  Their  hides  are  tanned  by  rubbing  wood- 
aflres  into  the  hair,  which  they  afterwards  fprinkle 
with  water,  and  lay  them  rolled  up  in  the  fun.  In  two 
days  time  he  opens  the  hide,  and  if  he  finds  the  hair 
loofened,  plucks  it  ofF:  if  it  flicks  faft,  he  rubs  it  again 
with  ;;flies,  and  having  fprinkled  it  with  water,  rolls  it 
up  again,  and  lays  it  up  for  two  days  more  in  the  fun. 
A  fecond  time  never  fails  to  loofen  the  hair,  and  that 
being  taken  off,  he  rubs  as  much  fat  as  he  can  into  the 
hide,  labouring  and  currying  it  with  all  his  might,  till 
it  has  received  a  full  dreffing. 

The  ivory  workers  n.ake  ornamental  rings  for  the 
arms  :  a  knife  is  the  only  tool  ;  and  yet  the  rings,  when 
finifhed,  are  as  round,  fmooth,  and  bright,  as  the  moft 
expert  European  can  produce. 

They  point  their  weapons  with  iron,  which  they  even 
draw  from  the  ore  ;  for  this  purpofe  they  dig  a  hole  in 
a  raifed  piece  of  ground,  and  at  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
on  the  defcent  from  it  make  another  of  lefs  extent,  to 
receive  the  melted  iron,  which  is  to  run  into  it  by  a 
channel  made  from  the  bottom  of  the  upper  hole.  In 
the  fini  hole  they  kindle  a  fire,  and  when  the  earth  about 
it  is  fufficienrly  heated,  put  in  the  iron-ftone,  and  make 
a  large  tire  over  it,  which  they  fupply  with  fuel  till  the 
iron  runs  into  the  receiver.  When  the  iron  is  cold  they 
take  it  out,  heat  it  in  other  fires,  and  laying  it  upon  one 
ftone  beat  it  with  another,  and  thus  form  their  weapons  ; 
after  which  they  grind  and  polifh  them  upon  a  flat 
itoiie  fo  neatly,  as  to  render  it  valuable  both  for  its  ufe 
and  beauty.  This  ingenuity,  which  perhaps  could  not 
be  equalled  bv  an  European  fm.ith  with  the  fame  tools, 
is  net  wholly  inconfiftent  with  their  habitual  indolence  ; 
for  a  poor  Hottentot  having  made  a  fttt  of  arms  for  his 
own  uie,  and  another  for  fale  to  a  rich  one,  by  which 
means  he  procures  two  or  three  head  of  cattle,  can 
hardly  ever  be  induced  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  fame  la- 
bour again. 

They  are  likewife  very  dexterous  fwimmers  ;  but  per- 
form this  in  a  manner  different  from  other  nations  ;  for 
thsv  beat  the  water  with  their  feet,  and  raifing  them- 
fi-lves  ereft,  paddle  along  with  their  necks  and  arms 
alcove  the  furface.  They  thus  not  only  crofs  deep  rivers, 
but  proceed  with  great  fwiftnefs  in  the  fca,  dancing  for- 
ward without  the  Icafl:  apprehenfion  of  danger,  in  the 
rranncr  which  our  fwimmers  call  trading  the  water,  rif- 
ing  a.  d  failing  with  the  v.aves,  like  fo  many  corks. 

They  arealfo  very  expert  at  fifliing  both  in  the  feaand 
in  the  rivers  ;  they  are  well  acquainted  with  angling,  and 
know  the  bcft  baits  for  mofi:  forts  of  fifh.  Before  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  Europeans,  their  hoc  ks  were 
rr.ade  by  therrifelves  ;  but  now  they  are  generally  well 
provided'  with  European  fifli-hooks.  They  are  efteemed 
by  the  Europeans  extremely  dexterous  at  drawing  a  net. 
'i  hey  ufe  the  fpear  in  creeks  and  rivers,  and  are  alfo  very 
expert  at  taking  of  fi(h  bygroping  or  tickling,  which  they 
do  in  brooks,  and  the  creeks  and  bafons  formed  by  nature 
among  the  rocks,  in  which  are  frequently  found  many 
filh  upon  the  fall  of  the  tide. 

SECT.    XI. 

Gf  their  offenjive  weapons,  and  the  amcz'tng  Jk'ill  wUh  which 
th''y  uje  them.  Oj  the  Manner  in  iihichthey  hunt  the  Ele- 
fhani.  Rhinoceros,  Lion,  lyger,  (Jfc.  The  Art  vjith  which 
they  inirap  Elephants,  and  their  Method  of  making  JVar. 

TH  E  dc-Xtcrity  of  the  Hottentots  in  difcharging  an 
arrow,  and  throwing  what  they  term  the  haffagaye 


and  rackum-ftick,  is  very  amazing.  A  Hottentot  ar- 
row confifls  of  a  fmall  tapering  flick,  or  cane,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  length,  pointed  with  a  thin  piece  of  iron 
bearded,  and  joined  to  the  flick,  or  cane,  by  a  barrel. 
Their  bows  are  made  of  olive  or  iron  wood,  and  the 
firings  of  the  fincws  or  guts  of  beads  faftcned  to  a  ftrong 
wooden  or  iron  hook  at  each  extremity  of  the  bow. 
The  quiver  is  a  long  narrow  bag  made  of  the  flcin  of  an 
elephant,  ox,  or  elk,  and  flung  over  the  fhoulder  by  a 
flrap  faftened  to  it  :  on  the  upper  end  of  the  quiver  is 
fixed  a  hook,  on  which  the  bow  is  hung  when  thev  o-o  to 
war  or  to  the  chace.  The  haflagaye  ufed  by  them  is  a 
kind  of  half  pike  ;  the  (haft  is  a  taper  flrick  of  the  length 
and  thicknefs  of  a  rake  handle,  armed  at  the  thickeft  end 
with  a  fmall  thin  iron  plate,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  very 
(harp  on  the  edges.  I'he  rackum-flick  is  a  kind  of  dart, 
little  more  than  a  foot  long,  made  of  hard  wood. 

In  the  ufe  of  thefe  weapons  the  Hottentots  (hew  fuch 
quicknefs  of  eye,  and  furenefs  of  hand,  as  perhaps  no 
people  upon  earth  have  befides  themfelves.  If  a  Hotten- 
tot fees  a  hare,  wild  goat,  or  deer,  within  thirty  or  forty 
yards  of  him,  away  flies  the  rackum-ftick,  and  down  falls 
the  animal.  They  are  equally  expert  in  the  ufe  of  the 
bow  and  arrow;  for  if  there  be  no  wind,  they  will  hit  a 
mark  of  the  fize  of  a  filver  penny  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance.  They  are  no  lefs  perfedf  in  throwing  the  haffa- 
gaye  and  flinging  a  ftone.  In  all  thefe  cafes  they  do  not, 
like  the  Europeans,  ftand  like  ftatues  to  take  their  aim  ; 
but  while  they  gather  it,  which  they  are  not  long  in  do- 
ing, they  (kip  from  fide  to  fide,  and  brandi(h  and  whirl 
the  weapon  about  in  a  manner  that  feems  notliino-  more 
than  idle  flourifli  ;  but  on  a  fudden  away  it  flies  to  the 
mark.  In  fliort  their  amazing  drxterity  on  thefe  occa- 
fions  can  fcarcely  be  conceived,  and  is  quite  incredible. 

When  all  the  men  of  a  village  are  out  upon  the  chace, 
and  difcover  a  wild  beaft  of  a  confiderable  fize,  they 
ftrive  to  furround  him,  which  they  generally  do  very 
foon,  even  though  the  beaft  takes  to  his  heels.  If  they 
thus  encompafs  a  rhinoceros,  or  an  elepliant,  they  attack 
him  with  haffagayes  ;  for  thefe  hearts,  by  the  thicknefs 
of  their  (kins,  are  fortified  againft  a  (hotver  of  arrows. 
If  they  do  not  lay  him  dead  upon  the  fpot,  and  he  is  able 
to  return  the  attack  upon  the  Hottentots,  they  form  as 
large  a  ring  as  they  can,  fo  as  to  reach  him  with  their 
haflagayes.  The  animal,  on  being  wounded,  runs  with 
great  noife  and  fury  at  the  perfons  who  threw  the  wea- 
pons. Others  inftantly  attack  him  in  the  rear.  He  turns 
about  to  be  revenged  on  the  laft  affailants,  and  is  again 
attacked  in  the  rear.  Again  he  turns  about,  and  is  a'^ain 
attacked.  The  haffagayes  multiply  upon  his  body.  He 
roars,  tears  up  the  ground,  and  has  fometimcs  before  he 
falls  a  foreft,  as  it  were,  of  haffagayes  upon  his  back. 

When  they  thus  encompafs  a  lion,  a  leopard,  or  a 
tyger,  they  attack  him  both  with  their  arrows  and  haf- 
fagayes. With  flaming  eyes,  and  the  moft  wild  and  fu- 
rious rage,  he  flies  at  thofe  who  difrharge  them.  He  is 
nimble,  but  they  arc  ftill  nimbler,  and  avoid  him  with  a- 
mazing  fwiftnefs  and  dexterity,  till  they  are  relieved  bv 
others.  He  fprings  towards  one  with  fuch  rapiditv,  antl 
you  would  think  with  fo  fure  a  paw,  that  you  fl-iudcierfor 
the  fellow,  from  the  apparent  certainty  of  his  being  in- 
ftantly torn  to  pieces  ;  but,  in  tlie  tu'inkling  of  an  eye, 
the  man  leaps  away,  and  the  beaft  fpends  all  his  rage 
upon  the  ground.  He  turns  and  fprings  at  another,  and 
another,  and  another  ;  but  ftill  in  vain  ;  they  avoid  him 
with  the  quicknefs  of  thought,  and  ftill  he  only  fights 
with  the  air.  A'lean  while  the  hailagayes  and  arrows  are 
fhowering  upon  him  in  the  rear.  He  becomes  mad  with 
pain,  and  tumbling  from  time  to  time  to  break  the  ar- 
rows and  haffagayes  faftened  in  his  back  and  fides,  he 
foams,  yells,  and  roars  in  the  moft  terrible  manner. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  amazing  activity  and  addrefs  with 
which  the  Hottentots  efeape  the  paws  of  the  beaft,  and 
the  incredible  fpced  and  refolution  with  which  they  re- 
lieve one  another.  If  the  beaft  is  not  quickly  flain,  he  is 
foon  convinced  that  there  is  no  dealing  with  lb  active  and 
nimble  an  enemy,  and  then  makes  off  with  his  utmoft 
fpeed  ;  but  having  his  back  and  fides  transfixed  with  a 
multitude  of  haffagayes  and  arrows,  fome  of  which  being 
generally  poifoned,  he  can  feldom  run  fa.--,  but  falls  and 
dies, 
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The  Hottentots,  however,  fcldom  engage  a  rhinoceros 
-or  elephant  in  this  manner.  The  elephants  always  go- 
ino-  to  water  in  troops  in  a  line,  make  a  path  from  the 
places  they  frequent  to  the  water  fide  ;  and  m  this  path 
the  Hottentots,  without  either  fpade  or  pick-ax,  for  they 
hav"  no  fuch  tools,  make  a  hole  from  fix  to  eight  feet 
deep  ;  in  the  midft  of  v/hich  they  fix  a  ftrong  ftake, 
which  t:ipers  up  to  a  point  almoil  to  the  top  of  the  hole, 
and  then  cover  the  pit  with  fmall  boughs,  leaves,  mould, 
andgrafs,  fo  that  no  man  living  would  fufpea  the  trap. 
The  elephants  keeping  pretty  clofe  to  the  path,  one  or 
other  of  them  is  fure  to  fall  in  with  his  fore-feet,  when 
his  neck  or  brcaft  being  pierced  by  the  ftake  on  which 
his  whole  body  refts,  the  more  he  ftruggles,  the  farther 
it  penetrates  The  other  elephants  inftantly  make  oft  as 
fait  as  poffible.  Mean  while  the  Hottentots  feeing  the 
elephant  thus  caught,  iflue  from  their  covert,  get  upon 
his  neck,  and  either  break  his  (kuU  with  heavy  {tones, 
or  cut  his  large  veins  with  their  knives  ;  then  cutting  the 
carcafc  in  pieces,  they  carry  it  to  the  village,  where  all 
the  inhabitants  fcaft  upon  it.  They  alfo  frequently  take 
the  rhinoceros  and  the  elk  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Hottentots,  like  other  nations,  feck  for  redrefs  in 
war  upon  invafions  of  their  right  and  national  affronts. 
Upon  thefe  occafions  every  Hottentot  flies  to  arms,  and 
afftmblcs  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  ;  but  before  any  ads 
of  hoftility  are  committed,  deputies  are  difpatched  to  re- 
monftratc  againft  the  injuries  the  others  have  committed, 
and  to  demand  fatisfaaion.  Upon  the  refufal  or  delay  of 
iuftice,  the  injured  nation  marches  in  fearch  of  the  enemy. 
The  attack  begins  with  the  moil  frightful  noife,  fhowers 
of  arrows  are  initantly  difcharged,  ihe  Hottentots  con- 
tinuing the  battle  in  alternate  fallies  and  retreats  to  the 
main  body  ;  for  when  one  has  difcharged  his  arrow  or 
hafiagaye,  he  retreats  a  little  to  make  room  for  another 
behind  him,  who  takes  his  place  ;  and,  by  the  time  his 
fuccelTor  has  difcharged  his  weapon,  has  fitted  to  his 
bow  another  arrow,  or  to  his  hand  another  haffagaye  ;  and 
if  a  third  obtains  not  the  ground  before  him,  fallies  for- 
ward and  attacks  again.  Thus  they  continue  fallying 
out,  and  retiring  into  the  crowd  behind,  till  the  fortune 
of  the  day  is  decided,  which  in  a  great  meafure  de- 
pends on  the  conduct  of  the  chief,  to  whofe  command 
the  whole  army  pays  a  ftrict  and  ready  obedience.  The 
conduct  of  the  chief  principally  appears  from  his  order- 
in"  when  and  where  the  backcleyers,  or  fighting  oxen, 
Ihall  rufh  upon  the  enemy  ;  for  if  they  but  once  pene- 
trate the  main  body,  they  make  incredible  havock,  gor- 
ing, ftamping,  and  kicking  with  incredible  courage  and 
atStivity  ;  and  when  they  are  well  leconded  by  the  men, 
the  enemy  is  foon  routed. 

Some  Hottentot  nations  have  peculiarities  worthy  of 
notice  :  thus  the  Chamtouers  and  Heykoms  never  ceafe 
fighting  while  their  chief  plays  on  a  kind  of  flageolet, 
tlK)u^h°their  lofs  be  ever  fo  great  ;  but  the  pipe  no  fooner 
ceafes  than  they  retreat,  and  as  foon  as  he  plays  again 
march  back  and  renew  the  attack.  Thus  if  the  enemy 
runs,  and  the  flageolet  continues  playing,  they  purfue ; 
but  if  it  ceafes,  they  let  the  enemy  go. 

Some  Hottentot  nations  fight  as  long  as  they  can  fee 
their  general,  and  when  he  is  flain  or  difappears,  they 
betake  themfclves  to  flight. 

A  Hottentot  army  once  put  to  the  rout,  has  little  or 
no  notion  of  rallying  :  but  they  have  an  honelty  in  war 
peculiar  to  themfclves  ;  they  touch  not  the  flain  of  the 
enemy,  either  to  iiifult  or  plunder  them  ;  for  they  feize 
neither  the  hafiagayes,  arrows,  croflas,  or  any  thing  elfe 
belono^int'to  them.  Having  carried  off  their  own  flain 
ior  interment,  they  leave  the  reft  to  be  taken  from  the 
field  by  the  enemy,  which  is  done  as  foon  as  the  viiStors 
retire  ;  but  the  prifoners  taken  in  battle  are  inftantly 
(hiiii.  'l"hey  alfo  put  to  death  defertcrs  and  fpies  whcre- 
^  t-r  thev  arc  found. 

It  oui,l.t  not  to  be  omitted,  that  in  time  of  battle  they 
ward  off  the  arrows,  haffagayes,  and  rackuin-fticks,  that 
are  thrown  at  them,  with  the  kirri,  or  kirry-fticks,  which 
they  only  ufe  as  a  dcfcnlive  weapon. 

In  time  of  peace  the  old  men  frequently  excrcifethe 
people  in  mock  tights,  in  which  they  only  tlirow  a  haffa- 
gaye now  and  then  ;  thefe  difputes  being  chiefly  main- 
taified  by  rackum-fticks,  kirri-fticks,  and  (tones.     No- 


thing can  be  more  amazing  than  the  dexterity  with  which 
the  Hottentots  ward  off  hi'.fiagayes,  rackum-fticks,  and 
{tones,  with  the  kirri  {tick  only;  for  a  Hottentot  no 
fooner  fees  himfelf  in  danger  from  a  haffagaye,  a  rackum- 
ffick,  or  a  (tone,  than  he  ftands  (lock  (till,  under  the 
o-uard  of  the  kirri-ftick,  and  with  that  turns  it  afide. 

SECT.     XII. 

Of  the  Marriages  of  the  Hottentots  ;  their  Lazus  relating  to 
Divorces  ;  their  regard  to  Decency  ;  their  Delivery  cf  the 
JVomen  ;  Treatinent  of  their  new-born  Cinldren^  and  their 
Education  before  the  Boys  are  made  Men. 

IF  a  perfon  is  difpofed  to  marry,  he  difcovers  his  views 
to  his  father;  and  if  he  be  dead,  to  the  next  in  autho- 
rity of  kindred  •,  who,  if  he  confents,  attends  him  to  the 
relations  of  the  woman,  whom  they  regale  with  a  pipe 
or  two  of  tobacco  or  dacha,  which  they  all  fmoke.  The 
lover's  father  then  opens  the  affair  to  the  father  of  the 
woman,  who  on  hearing  it  ufually  retires  to  confult  his 
wife  ;  but  foon  returns  with  a  final  anfwer,  which  is 
generally  favourable.  If  the  lover's  father  receives  a  de- 
nial, which  feldoin  happens,  nothing  more  is  faid  about 
it,  and  the  lover  at  once  tears  the  objett  of  his  affedtions 
from  his  heart,  and  looks  out  for  another.  But  if  it  be 
complied  with,  he  choofes  two  or  three  fat  oxen  from 
his  own  herd,  or  his  father's,  and  drives  them  to  the  houfe 
from  whence  he  is  to  take  his  deltined  bride,  accompa- 
nied by  all  his  relations  of  both  fexes  who  live  near  him. 
They  are  received  with  careffes  by  the  woman's  kindred, 
and  the  oxen  being  immediately  flain,  the  whole  com- 
pany befmear  their  bodies  with  the  fat ;  after  which  they 
powder  themfelves  all  over  with  buchu,  and  the  women 
fpot  their  faces,  as  already  mentioned,  with  a  kind  c(  red 
chalk.  The  men  then  fquat  on  the  ground  in  a  circle, 
the  bridegroom  fquatting  in  the  center.  The  women 
affemble  at  fome  diftance,  and  likewife  fquat  in  a  circle 
round  the  bride.  At  length  the  prieit  who  lives  at  the 
village  where  the  bride  relides,  enters  the  circle  of  the 
men,  and  coming  up  to  the  bridegroom  piffes  a  little  upon 
him;  the  bridegroom  receiving  the  ftream  with  eagernels, 
rubs  it  all  over  his  body,  and  makes  furrows  in  the  greafe 
with  his  long  nails,  thet  the  urine  may  penetrate  the  far- 
ther. The  prieft,  who  has  for  fome  time  referved  his 
urine  for  this  purpofe,  then  goes  to  the  other  circle,  and 
evacuates  a  little  upon  the  bride,  who  rubs  it  in  with  the 
fame  eagernefs  as  the  bridegroom.  The  prieft  then  re- 
turns to  him,  and  having  ftreamed  a  little  more,  goes 
again  to  the  Ijride  and  fcatters  his  water  upon  her :  thus 
proceeding  from  one  to  the  other  till  he  has  exhauited 
his  whole  ftock,  uttering  from  time  to  time  to  each, 
the  following  wiihes,  till  he  has  pronounced  the  whole 
upon  both  :  "  May  your  life  together  be  long  and  happy. 
"  May  you  have  a  fbn  before  the  end  of  the  year.  May 
"  this  fon  be  your  comfort  in  your  old  age.  May  he 
"  prove  a  man  of  courage,  and  a  good  huntlman." 

The  nuptial  ceremony  being  thus  ended,  the  oxen  are 
cut  in  many  pieces,  fome  of  which  are  boiled  and  the  reft 
roafted  in  the  manner  already  defcribed.  Dinner  being 
over,  what  is  left  is  fct  by,  and  they  go  to  fmoking,  each 
company  having  only  one  tobacco  pipe.  The  perfon  who 
fills  it,  after  taking  two  or  three  whiffs,  gives  it  to  his  or 
her  neighbour,  and  thus  it  goes  round,  the  beft  part  of 
the  night  being  fpent  in  fmoking  and  meriment,  till  the 
bridegroom  retiring  to  the  arms  of  his  bride,  the  company 
feparate.  The  next  day  they  again  affemble,  and  fe:.ft 
and  fmoke  as  before  ;  and  this  is  continued  every  day  till 
the  piovlfionsdreiied  on  theday  of  marriage  are  confumed. 
Upon  thefe  occafions  they  have  neither  mufic  nor  dan- 
cing, though  they  arc  fond  of  both,  and  have  only  their 
ordinary  drink,  which  is  milk  and  water. 

A  Hottentot  never  has  a  hut  of  his  own  till  after  his 
marriage,  and  then  his  wife  affifts  him  not  only  in  ere£t- 
ing  it,  but  in  providing  the  materials,  which  are  all  new, 
and  in  making  the  furniture  ;  after  whicii  he  leaves  to  her 
the  care  and  fatigue  of  feeking  and  dreffing  provifions 
for  the  family,  except  when  he  goes  a  hunting  or  fifliing: 
(he  alfo  bears  a  part  in  attending  the  cattle. 

The  Hottentots  allow  of  polygamy  ;  but  the  richeft 
have  feldoni  more  than  three  wives.    They  do  not  allow 
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of  marriages  between  firfl;  and  fcccnd  coufins,  and  if  thefe 
cither  marry,  or  commit  fornicaiion,  they  are  imme- 
diately,  upon  conviction,   cudgelled  to  death. 

The  men  in  their  marriages  have  no  view  to  the  for- 
tune of  the  bride,  who  has  feldom  any  portion,  but  re- 
gelate their  choice  by  the  wit,  beauty,  or  agreeahlenefs 
of  the  woman  ;  fo  that  the  daughter  of  the  pooreft  Hot- 
tentot is  fometimes  married  to  the  captain  of  a  kraal  or 
village,  or  to  the  chief  of  a  nation. 

A  man  may  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  and  a  woman 
from  her  hufband,  upon  (hewing  fuch  caufe  as  {hall  be 
I'atisfjdtory  to  the  men  of  the  vill.i<;e  where  they  live  ;  for, 
upon  fuing  to  them  for  a  divorce,  they  immediately  af- 
feniblc  to  hear  and  dctermif.e  the  affair.  But  though  a 
m:'.n  divorced  from  his  wife  may  marry  again  when  he 
pleafes,  yet  a  woman  divorced  from  her  hufband  cannot 
marry  ag>.in  while  he  lives.  There  is  alfo  a  very  fingular 
cuilom,  probably  intended  to  prevent  the  women's  en- 
gaging in  a  fecond  marriage,  which  is,  that  for  every 
hufband  {he  marries  after  her  firft,  (he  is  obliged  on  the 
nuptial-day  to  cut  cfi^  the  joint  of  a  finger,  and  prefent 
it  to  the  bridegroom,  beginning  at  one  of  the  little 
fingers. 

The  hufband  and  wife  have  feparate  beds,  and  he  never 
enters  her's  but  by  ftealth.  Before  company  they  behave 
with  the  utmoft  relerve,  and  you  would  imagine  there 
was  no  fuch  thing  as  love  or  a  conjugal  relation  between 
them. 

Their  modefty  and  regard  to  decency  appears  in  fome 
other  inilances;  they  are  never  feen  to  eafe  nature,  and 
if  an  European  takes  the  liberty  to  fart  before  them,  they 
make  no  icruple  of  telling  him  he  ought  to  be  aihamed. 
In  every  kraal,  or  village,  there  is  a  midwife  chofen 
by  the  women  of  the  villjge  from  among  themfelves,  and 
(he  holds  her  office  for  life.  When  a  woman  is  near  her 
time,  {he  is  generally  joined  by  two  or  three  of  her  fe- 
male relations  or  acquaintance  ;  and  when  the  midwife 
arrives,  fhe  lays  her  on  a  crofla,  or  mantle,  on  the  ground. 
If  her  hufband  be  at  home  he  goes  out,  and  cannot  put 
his  head  into  the  hut  till  (he  is  delivered,  without  be- 
ing efteemed  unclean,  and  forfeiting  as  a  purification  a 
fheep,  and  in  fome  places  two,  to  the  men  of  the  \illage, 
who  eat  the  meat,  and  fend  the  broth  to  their  wives. 

When  the  child  is  born,  they  firfl  rub  it  gently  over 
■with  cow-dung,  and  then  lay  it  on  a  mantle  either  by 
the  fire,  in  the  fun-{hine,  or  the  wind,  till  it  is  fo  dry 
that  it  may  be  eafily  rubbed  ofF.  While  this  is  doing 
fome  women  go  into  the  fields  to  gather  the  flalks  of 
what  they  call  Hottentot  figs ;  and  bruifing  them  between 
two  ftones,  obtain  the  juice,  with  which  they  wafh  the 
child  all  over,  in  order  to  promote  the  flrength  and  acfti- 
vity  of  the  body.  The  child  is  then  laid  as  before  to  dry  ; 
and  the  moillure  being  foaked  up,  or  evaporated,  it  is 
befmeared  with  fheep's  fat,  or  butter ;  and  when  that  has 
foaked  well  into  the  pores,  they  powder  it  from  head  to 
foot  with  buchu,  which  they  imagine  has  very  falutary 
efl'efts.  But  firft  the  child's  navel-ftring  is  tied  with  a 
flieep's  fmcw  fo  long  that  it  hangs  down  a  confiderable 
length  below  the  knot  ;  and  there  it  is  to  remain  till  it 
rots  off.  The  belly-band  is  a  narrow  piece  of  fheep-fkin. 
The  mantle  on  which  the  woman  was  laid,  and  the  pla- 
centa, are  buried  together  in  fome  fecret  place. 

The  child  is  foon  after  named  by  the  father  or  the 
mother,  when,  like  the  an;ient  Troglodytes,  whofe  man- 
ners ihey  feem  to  imitate  on  many  occafions,  they  give 
the  infant  the  nanie  of  fome  favourite  beaft,  as  Hacqua, 
or  Horfe,  Gamman,  or  Lion. 

The  men  are  not  only  obliged  to  retire  out  of  the  fight 
of  their  wives  when  in  labour,  but  while  they  have  the 
menfes  ;  and  upon  thefe  occafions  lodge  and  eat  with 
their  neitjhbours.  When  the  woman  is  fit  for  the  com- 
pany of  her  hufband,  (he  rubs  herfelf  all  over  with  cow- 
cuno;,  by  way  of  purification.  This  being  rubbed  ofl:" 
when  dry,  (Vie  fmears  heifclf  all  over  with  fat,  and  then 
powdering  herfelf  with  buchu,  waits  within  to  receive 
him.  The  hufband  h.a;  ing  alfo  fmearcd  him fclf  with  fat, 
and  dufled  himfelf  all  over  with  buchu,  enters  the  houfe, 
and  fitting  down  puts  many  endearing  queftions  to  his 
fpoufc  concerning  her  welfare,  and  the  manner  in  which 
fne  has  pafTcd  her  time  in  his  abfence;  makes  frefh  pro- 
fcfiions  of  conjugal  love,  ?.nd  entertains  her  with  all  the 
pleafing  fprightly  things  he  is  able  to  utter. 


At  the  birth  of  the  firft  child  the  parents  have  a  folemn 
feftival,  of  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  par- 
take ;  and  thefe  rejoicings,  if  it  be  a  fon,  are  far  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  attending  the  birth  ot  their  other  childreru 
The  parents  are  then  very  liberal  in  providing  cattle  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  whole  village,  and  every  one 
congratulates  them  on  their  obtaining  an  heir.  If  a 
woman  has  at  any  time  twins,  and  they  are  both  boys, 
they  kill  two  fat  bullocks,  and  all  their  neighbours,  men, 
women,  and  children,  rejoice  at  their  birth,  as  an  ex- 
traordinary blelTing.  The  mother  alone  is  excluded  from 
the  entertainment,  and  has  only  fome  fat  fent  her  to 
anoint  herfelf  and  her  infants.  But  if  the  twins  are  girls, 
there  is  little  or  no  rejoicing,  and  they  at  moft  facrifice 
only  a  couple  of  (heep. 

On  thefe  occafions  they  frequently  pra£life  a  moft  cruel 
cuftom;  if  the  parents  are  poor,  or  the  mother  pretends 
that  (he  has  not  milk  fufficient  to  allow  her  to  fuckle 
them  both,  the  worft-featured  of  the  two  is  either  buried 
alive  at  a  diftance  from  the  village,  caft  among  the  bufhes, 
or  tied  on  its  back  to  the  under  bough  of  a  tree,  where 
it  is  left  to  ftarvc,  or  to  be  devoured  by  the  birds  or  beafts 
of  prey.  Barbarous  as  thefe  cuftoms  are,  they  were  al- 
lowed among  the  politeft  heathen  nations.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  frequently  expofed  their  children  in 
the  woods  and  highways,  as  the  Chinefe  who  pride  them- 
felves in  being  the  moft  civilized  people  in  the  world  do 
at  prefent,  and  nothing  but  the  light  of  the  gofpel  has 
been  able  to  abolifh  thefe  cuftoms  fo  oppofite  to  natural 
afi^eiflion  and  humanity. 

A  female  infant  thus  expofed  is  fometimes  found  by  an 
European;  when  if  it  be  dead  he  generalh  ftays  to  bury 
it;  but  if  it  be  alive  he  always  carries  it  home;  and  if  he 
is  unwilling  to  take  care  of  it,  he  eafily  finds  thofe  who 
will  take  it  oft'  his  hands.  Thefe  children  always  receive 
a  good  education,  and  extraordinary  care  is  taken  to  in- 
ftrudf  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
to  prevent  their  falling  off  to  the  idolatry  and  naftinefs 
of  the  Hottentots ;  but  thefe  generous  labours  have  never, 
it  is  faid,  been  attended  by  any  lafting  eft'edl.  It  has  ne- 
ver been  found  that  the  mind  of  a  Hottentot  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  its  native  bias  ;  for  thefe  females  thus  educated 
no  fooner  come  to  years  of  maturity,  than  flving  to  their 
own  people,  they  conftantly  renounce  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion, with  the  European  manners  and  apparel,  embrace 
the  religion  and  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors,  and  ever  after 
remain  with  the  Hottentots. 

The  care  and  education  of  the  children,  till  the  boys 
are  made  men,  and  the  girls  are  married,  is  committed 
to  the  wife.  In  a  little  time  after  her  delivery  fhe  takes 
the  infant  and  wraps  it  in  a  piece  of  an  old  crofla,  with 
the  head  juft  peeping  out,  and  tying  it  on  her  back, 
carries  it  about,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  till  it  is  able 
to  crawl.  She  even  fuckles  it  on  her  back;  for  her  breafts, 
like  thofe  of  the  women  in  fome  other  parts  of  Africa,  are 
fo  long,  that  (he  can  tofs  them  upon  her  fhoulder,  and 
the  child  catching  hold  of  the  nipple,  fucks  till  it  is  filled. 
While  (he  has  the  child  on  her  b<ick,  (he  is  generally 
fmoking  dacha,  and  the  wind  of^ten  carries  fuch  a  cloud 
of  fmoke  in  the  child's  face,  as  one  would  think  fufficient 
to  ftifle  it.  It  is  very  diverting  to  fee  the  infant,  when 
it  is  a  little  ufed  to  it,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  fmoke. 
It  (hakes  its  head,  and  fights  it  very  brifkly  while  it  is 
paffing ;  and,  when  it  is  gone,  fmiles,  fneezcs,  and  flares 
very  pleafantly.  When  the  child  is  about  fix  months 
old,  (he  weans  it,  and  then  frequently  putting  her  pipe, 
when  almoft  out,  into  the  child's  mouth,  holds  it  there 
from  time  to  time,  till  its  palate  is  feafoned  to  the  fmoke, 
and  it  catches  a  fondnefs  for  the  pipe  which  it  never 
lofes. 

The  children  of  both  fexes,  as  foon  as  they  can  walk, 
run  after  their  mother  wherever  (he  goes,  except  prevent- 
ed by  the  weather.  The  daughters  when  grown  up, 
aflift  their  mother  in  gathering  of  roots  for  food,  and 
bringing  home  fuel.  It  is  in  the  nurfery,  and  by  the 
women,  that  the  children  are  taught  the  traditions  and 
cuftoms  of  the  Hottentots.  The  inftitutions  and  opini- 
ons of  their  anceftors,  of  which  the  women  are  the  grand 
repofitories,  are  there  faftened  upon  their  memories,  and 
there  recommended  to  all^  their  veneration,  and  to  all 

their  care. 
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Cj^FFRARIA. 


SECT.    XIII. 

Of  the  Ctijlom  of  depriving  the  males  of  the  left  Teflicle ;  the 
Ceremony  of  receiving  them  into  the  Society  of  the  Men  ; 
the  Honour;,  paid  to  a  Man  who  has  ftngly  killed  a  ■wild 
Beafl;  and  the  Ceremonies  of  their  public  Rejoicings :  their 
removing  their  Villages ;  their  Funerals ;  and  their  cruel 
treatment  of  the  Superanuated. 

ONE  of  the  moft  extraordinary  cuftoms  obfepved  by 
thefe  people,  is  depriving  all  the  males  of  the  left 
telticle,  which  is  generally  performed  at  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age ;  but  the  poverty  of  the  parent  fometimes 
occafior.s  us  being  deferred  till  the  youth  is  eighteen 
years  old,  for  it  is  attended  with  fome  expence. 

This  cruel  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  The  patit-nt,  being  firfl:  fmearcd  all  over  with 
the  fat  of  the  entrails  of  alhccp  newly  killed,  lies  on  the 
ground  upon  his  back;  his  hands  are  tied  together,  as 
are  his  feet ;  on  each  leg  and  arm  kneels  a  friend,  and  on 
his  breaft  lies  another.  Being  thus  deprived  of  all  mo- 
tion, the  operator,  with  a  common  knife  well  fharpcned, 
makes  an  orifice  in  the  fcrotum  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  fqueczing  out  the  teflicle,  fpcedily  cuts  and 
ties  up  the  veflels.  Then  taking  a  little  ball  of  the  fize 
of  the  tefticle  of  fheep's  fat,  mixed  with  the  powders  of 
falutary  herbs,  particularly  of  buchu,  he  puts  it  into  the 
fcrotum,  and  fews  up  the  wound  with  a  fine  flip  of  a 
fheep's  fmew  and  the  bone  of  a  fifh,  fhaped  like  an 
awl.  The  wound  being  thus  fown  up,  the  friends  of  the 
patient  planted  on  his  legs,  arms,  and  breaft,  rife,  and 
his  bands  are  loofened.  But  before  he  offers  to  crawl 
away,  the  operator  anoints  him  all  over  with  the  ftill 
warm  and  fmoking  fat  of  the  kidneys  and  entrails  of  the 
fhccp  killed  on  this  occafion ;  after  which  he  adnii- 
niflcrs  the  cuftomary  ceremony  of  fcattering  his  water  all 
over  him  with  apleniiful  flream,  referved  for  the  occafion. 
The  cercmotny  being  now  over,  the  patient  is  left  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  is  abandoned  by  every  one;  but  near 
the  place  is  a  little  hut,  previoully  eredfed  as  a  fort  of 
infirmary  ;  into  this  he  crawls  as  foon  as  he  can,  and  there 
remains  about  two  days  without  any  kind  of  refrefhment ; 
in  which  time  the  wound,  without  any  frefli  application, 
is  finely  healed,  and  his  vigour  returning,  he  fallies  out 
with  the  fpced  of  the  wind  over  the  neighbouring  plains, 
in  tcftirrony  of  his  recovery.  Thofe  who  have  never 
been  under  the  knife  are  not  permitted  to  fee  the  ope- 
ration. 

When  the  operator  and  afllftants  abandon  the  patient, 
they  repair  to  the  houfe  of  his  parents,  where  all  the  men 
lii  the  village  immediately  afl'emble  to  congratulate  them, 
and  fcaft  on  the  fhccp  that  was  killed  on  this  occafion. 
They  boil  and  cat  the  meat,  and  fend  the  broth  to  their 
wives.  The  remainder  of  the  day,  and  all  the  next 
night,  arc  fpent  in  fmoking,  finging,  and  dancing.  The 
next  morning  they  anoint  their  bodies  with  the  remain- 
ing fat  of-thc  fliecp,  duft  their  heads  with  buciiu,  and 
return  home,  the  operator  receiving  a  prefent  of  a  calf 
or  lamb  for  his  trouble. 

This  operation  is  fuppofcd  to  contribute  to  the  agility 
of  the  Hottentots.  They  have  alfo  a  prevailing  opinion, 
tiiat  a  man  with  two  tcfticles  conftantly  begets  two  chil- 
dren, and,  befidcs,  think  it  fo  extremely  indecent  and 
wicked  for  a  man  or  youth  to  cohabit  with  a  woman  be- 
fore the  performance  of  this  operation,  that  was  any 
man  to  do  it,  both  he  and  the  woman  would  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  the  rulers,  and  the  woman  would  perhaps  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  her  own  fex. 

But  before  they  marry  there  is  alfo  a  fecond  aft  of  le- 
gitimation, which  is  the  receiving  them  with  much  cere- 
mony into  the  focicty  of  the  men.  Till  they  are  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  they  are  confined  to  the  tuition  of 
their  mothers,  and  conftantly  live  and  ramble  about  with 
them.  During  this  time  they  are  not  even  to  converfe 
with  their  own  fathers,  or  any  other  men  ;  but,  by  this 
aft  they  are  freed  from  the  tuition  of  their  mothers,  ba- 
niflicd  from  their  fociety,  and  from  thenceforward  are 
to  converfe  with  men.     When  a  father,  tr  the-  gene- 


rality of  the  men  of  a  villace,  rcfolve  to  call  a  young 
man  into  their  fociety,  all  the  inhabitants  afilmble  in 
the  midft  of  the  village,  and  fquat  down  in  a  circle. 
The  young  fellow  to  be  admitted  ftands  without  the 
circle,  and  is  ordered  to  fquat  upon  his  hams,  and  then 
the  oldeft  man  of  the  village  rifes,  and  a(ks,  if  the 
youth  fhall  be  admitted  into  their  fociety,  and  made  a 
man.  To  this  all  anfwering,  Yes,  yes  ;  he  leaves  the 
circle,  and  ftepping  up  to  the  youth,  tells  him  that  ths 
men  having  efleemed  him  worthy  of  being  admitted 
into  their  fociety,  he  is  now  to  take  an  eternal  farcwel 
of  his  mother,  and  all  his  puerile  amufements.  That 
if  he  is  but  once  feen  talking  to  his  mother,  and  does 
not  carefully  avoid  her  company,  he  will  be  confidered 
as  a  child,  and  unworthy  of  the  converfation  of  the 
men,  from  which  he  will  be  banifhed  ;  that  therefore 
all  his  thoughts,  words,  and  aftions,  muft  now  be  man- 
ly. This  he  repeats,  till  he  judges  that  he  has  fixed 
thefe  admonitions  in  his  mind.  The  youth  having  be- 
fore well  daubed  himfelf  with  fat  and  foot,  the  old  man 
difcharges  a  ftream  of  urine  all  over  him,  which  the 
youth  receives  with  eagernefs  and  joy,  making  furrows 
with  his  long  nails  in  the  fat  upon  his  body,  he  rubs  in 
the  briny  fluid  with  the  quickell  motion.  The  old  man 
having  given  him  the  laft  drop,  utters  aloud  the  follow- 
ing benediftions,  "  Good  fortune  attend  thee.  May'ft: 
"  thou  live  till  old  age.  May  thy  beard  fpeedily  grow, 
"  and  thou  increafe  and  multiply." 

The  youth  is  then  folemnly  proclaimed  a  man,  and 
all  the  men  fcafl:  upon  a  fheep  provided  by  his  friends, 
part  of  which  is  boiled,  and  part  roafted;  but  the  youth 
hiinfelf  is  not  permitted  to  join  the  company,  till  near 
the  end  of  the  entertainment.  If  after  this  he  is  ever 
feen  eating  and  drinking  with  the  women,  he  is  treated 
with  the  utmoft  contempt;  he  then  becomes  thejeftand 
derifion  of  the  whole  village,  and  is  excluded  from  the 
converlaiion  of  the  men,  till  the  ceremony  is  performed 
over  again. 

A  young  Hottentot  thus  freed  from  his  mother's  care, 
may  be  fo  brutifli  and  unnatural  as  to  cudgel  her, 
merely  to  fhew  his  independence.  It  is  even  common 
for  a  young  fellow,  on  his  being  admitted  into  the  fo- 
ciety of  the  men,  to  go  and  abule  his  mother ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  finccrity  of  his  intentions  to  follow  the  ad- 
monitions he  has  received,  to  infult  and  triumph  over 
her,  on  his  being  thus  difcharged  from  her  authority. 

'Jhc  father  having  his  fon  now  immediately  under  his 
care,  he  compleats  his  education,  by  initiating  him  into 
all  the  manly  exercifes  praftifed  by  the  Hottentots  ;  he 
inrtrufts  him  in  the  ufe  of  their  weapons,  trains  him  up 
to  war  and  to  the  chace ;  and  if  he  is  mafter  of  any 
handicraft,  he  teaches  it  him. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  fome  of  the  Hot- 
tentots have  a  kind  of  honourabL*  diftinftion  in  being 
allowed  to  wear  bladders  tied  to  iheir  hair,  as  trophies  of 
their  valour;  thefe  are  the  perfons  who  having  fingly 
encountered  an  elephant,  rhinoceros,  lion,  tyger,  leo- 
pard, or  elk,  are  confidered  as  heroes.  Such  a  man,  on 
his  return  home,  fquats  down,  but  is  foon  vifited  by  an 
old  man,  deputed  by  the  reft  of  the  village,  to  thank 
and  congratulate  him  upon  his  having  performed  fo  bene- 
ficial an  exploit,  and  to  acquaint  him,  that  the  men  of 
the  village  expeft  him,  that  they  may  confer  on  him  the 
honours  that  are  his  due. 

The  hero  inftantly  rifes,  and  attends  the  mefTenger  to 
the  middle  of  the  village,  where  all  the  men  wait  for 
him,  and  fquatting  down  upon  a  mat  fpread  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  all  the  men  fquat  round  him,  while  the  hero's 
face  is  fluflied  with  joy.  The  deputy  then  marches  up 
to  this  diftinguiflied  perfon,  and  pours  a  plentiful  ftrcaiu 
of  his  own  water  all  over  him  from  head  to  foot,  pro- 
nouncing over  him  certain  terms,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  not  known.  The  brave  man,  as  in  other  cafes,  rubs 
in  the  fmoking  ftream  upon  his  face,  and  every  other  parr, 
with  the  extrcmeft  eagernefs.  The  deputy  then  lights  his 
pipe,  and  having  taken  two  or  three  whiffs,  gives  it  to 
whofoever  he  plcafes  in  the  circle  ;  who  having  taken  the 
fame  folace,  giics  it  to  another,  and  thus' it  goes  round 
till  only  the  aihes  remain,  which  the  deputy  (hakes  upon 
the  hero,  who  rubs  them  into  the  fat  on  his  body  with 
an  eager  motion,  as  if  he  would  not  lofe  a  fingle  particle. 
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The  circle  then  rifes,  he  follows  their  example,  and  every 
one  congratulates  him  on  the  high  honour  he  has  re- 
ceived, and  thanks  him  for  the  fervice  he  has  done 
his  country.  The  hero  now  confiders  himfelf  as  raifed  to 
the  furrimit  of  human  glory  ;  and  by  the  bladder  of  the 
braft  he  has  killed,  which  he  wears  faftencd  to  his  hair, 
and  the  majeftic  port  he  ever  after  aflumes,  demands  the 
homage  and  refpedl  which  the  cuftom  of  the  Hottentots 
aiSgns  to  his  high  dignity,  and  which  he  conftantly  re- 
ceives from  all  his  countrymen.  The  death  of  no  wild 
beaft  grives  fuch  joy  to  the  Hottentots  as  that  of  a  tyger. 

They  h.ve  alio  fome  ceremonies  of  a  general  concern, 
as  upon  the  overthrow  of  an  enemy;  on  a  confiderable 
flaughter  being  made  of  the  wild  beafts  that  devour  their 
cattle  ;  on  the  removal  of  a  village  when  the  pafture  be- 
comes too  barren  to  fupport  their  flocks  and  herds  ;  to 
propitiate  the  deity  when  a  difeafe  prevails  among  their 
fheep,  and  when  an  inhabitant  dies  either  by  a  violent  or 
natural  death. 

When  they  intend  to  make  a  public  entertainment, 
they  erect  in  the  center  ot  the  village  a  kind  of  booth, 
or  arbour,  fufficient  to  entertain  in  a  commodious  man- 
ner all  the  men,  and  this  is  made  of  new  materials,  al- 
luding to  their  defign  of  beginning  on  fuch  occafions  to 
lead  a  new  life.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed 
for  the  folemnity,  the  women  and  children  go  into  the 
valleys  in  fearch  of  the  mod  beautiful  and  odoriferous 
herbs,  flowers,  and  boughs  of  trees,  and  with  thefe 
adorn  the  booth.  The  men  kill  the  fatteft  bullock,  part 
of  which  is  roafted,  and  the  other  boiled.  The  men  eat 
it  in  the  booth,  and  the  women  are  obliged  to  be  fatis- 
fieii  with  the  broth  alone.  They  then  begin  to  fmoke 
and  dance,  while  a  band  of  mufic  compofed  of  a  kind 
of  flutes  formed  of  reeds,  and  a  fort  of  drums,  flrike 
up  at  proper  intervals.  Some  fing,  others  crack  their 
jokes,  and  mirth  triumphs  in  peals  of  laughter;  but  not- 
withftanding  their  being  exceflively  fond  of  ftrong  liquors, 
yet  little  or  none  of  any  fort  is  feen  in  thefe  folemnities, 
vhich  ufually  conunue  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  night. 

When  they  are  determined  to  remove  a  kraal,  or  vil- 
lage, on  account  of  the  barrennefs  of  the  pafture,  they 
kill  a  fat  {heep :    part   they   roaft,    and   part  they   boil, 
fending  to  the  women  the  ufual  regale  of  broth.     The 
feaft  is  condu£ted  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  and  good 
humour  ;    and  is  confidered  as  a  thank-ofFering  for   the 
bounties  of  nature  enjoyed  in  that  place.  When  they  have 
done,  they  demolifh  their  cots,  pack  up  their  furniture, 
.    and  remove  at  once,  the  men  in  one  body,  and  the  chil- 
dren in  another,  to  the  place  appointed  for  a  new  fettle- 
ment,  where  being  arrived,  in  about  two  hours  time  they 
ere£t  their  circular  village,    and  difpofe  of  their  furni- 
ture.    A  fheep  is  then  killed  by  the  women,  and  drefTed 
as  before  ;   but  they  now  eat  the  flefli  themfelves,    and 
fend   their  hufbands  the  broth.     Having  anointed   their 
croflas  or  mantles  with  the  fat,  they  powder  their  hair 
with  buchu,  and  go  to  feveral  diverfions  among  them- 
felves, which  they  continue  the  reft  of  the  day,   and   till 
pretty  late  at  night.     The  fheep  is  here  faid  to  be  con- 
fidered as  a  facrifice,  and  the  uniElions  and  powderings, 
as  religious  formalities,  necefTary  to  procure  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the  village. 

We  fhall  now  give  thofe  ceremonies  that  attend  a 
perfon's  departure  out  of  life.  When  a  man,  woman, 
or  child,  is  in  the  agonies  of  death,  the  friends  and  re- 
lations fet  up  a  terrible  howling,  and  the  breath  is  no 
fooner  out  of  the  body,  than  they  form  fo  dreadful  a 
chorus  of  fcreaming,  yelling,  roaring,  and  clapping  of 
hands,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  an  European  to  Itay  with 
fafety  to  his  brains,   in  the  village. 

The  corpfe  is  inftantly  wrapped  up,  neck  and  heels, 
much  like  the  pofture  of  a  child  in  the  womb,  in  the 
crofla  of  the  deceafed,  fo  clofe,  that  no  part  of  it  is  to  be 
feen.  The  grave  is  generally  either  a  cleft  in  the  rock, 
or  a  hole  made  by  a  wild  beaft;  for  the  Hottentots  never 
dig  one,  when  either  of  thefe  is  to  be  found  at  a  conve- 
nient diftance. 

The  burial    is   performed  about   fix    hours   after    the 

perfon's  death,  and  the  corpfe  being  ready  to  be  brought 

out,    all    the    men    and    women    of  the  village,    except 

thofe  who  are  employed  about  the  corpfe,  afl'emble  be- 
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fore  the  entrance  of  the  hut,  and  fquatting  in  two  cir- 
cles,  the  men  forming  one,    and  the  women  the  other, 
they  clap    their  hands,    crying  in    moft   doleful   accents. 
Bo,    bo,    bo,    or  Father,   father,   father.     The   covering 
of  the   hut  being  removed,    the  corpfe   is    brought  out 
from  the  back  part  of  it ;   for  it  muft  not  be  taken  out 
at  the  door.     The  bearers  being  firft  named  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  village,   or  by  the  relations  ot  the  deceafed, 
carry  the  body  in  their  arms.     When  it  is  brought  out 
of  the  hut,  the  circles  before  the  door  rife,  and  follow  it 
to  the  grave,  the  men  and  women  in  feparate  bodies,   all 
the  way  wringing  their  hands,  howlini,  out.  Bo,  bo,  bo, 
and  putting  themfelves  in  poltures  that  apoear  fo  ridicu- 
lous, that  it  is  difficult  for  an  European  who  is  prefent  to 
forbear  laughing.     Having  put  the  corpfe  into  the  hole, 
they  fill   it  up  with  the  mould  of  ant-hills,  that  it  may 
be  the  fooner  confumed,  and  cram  ftones  and  pieces  of 
wood  into  the  grave,  to  prevent  its  being  devoured  by 
wild  beafts. 

All  the  people  then  return  to  the  village,  and  fquat- 
ting again  in  two  circles  before  the  door,  continue  their 
lamentations  for  about  an  hour  longer,  till  the  word 
being  given  for  filence,  two  old  men,  the  relations  or 
friends  of  the  deceafed,  enter  each  circle,  and  fparingly 
difpenfe  their  ftreams  upon  each  perfon,  that  all  may 
have  fome,  every  one  receiving  their  watei  with  eager- 
nefs  and  veneration.  Then  each  fteps  into  the  hut,  and 
taking  up  a  handful  of  afhes  from  the  hearth,  comes 
out  by  the  paflage  made  for  the  corpfe,  and  ftrews  the 
afhes  by  little  and  little  upon  the  whole  company.  This 
they  fay  is  done  to  humble  their  pride,  to  banifh  all 
notions  of  diftinftion,  and  to  fhew  that  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  the  weak  and  the  ftrong,  the  beautiful 
and  the  difagreeable,  will  all  be  equally  reduced  to  dull 
and  afhes. 

If  the  deceafed  left  any  cattle,  the  heir  now  kills  a 
fheep,  and  fome  of  his  neareft  relations,  if  they  are  able, 
do  the  fame  for  the  entertainment  of  the  village.  The 
caul  of  the  fheep  killed  by  the  heir  is  well  powdered  with 
buchu,  and  put  about  his  neck,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
wear  it  till  it  drops  off.  The  other  relations  likewife 
wear  about  their  necks  the  cauls  of  the  fheep  tiiey  kill 
upon  this  occafion  ;  thele  cauls  being  the  mourning 
worn  by  the  rich  Hottentots.  But  if  the  relations  be  fo 
poor  that  they  cannot  afford  to  kill  any  cattle  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  village,  they  fhave  their  heads  in  nar- 
row ftripes,  leaving  alternately  a  ftripe  of  hair  and  another 
fhaved. 

The  Hottentots,  notwithftanding  the  many  inftances 
in  which  they  fhew  that  they  are  fully  fenfible  of  all  the 
tender  feelings  of  humanity,  and  of  filial  and  parental 
affedlion,  have  a  moft  horrid  cuftom  with  regard  to  thofe 
of  both  fexes  who  are  grown  fuperannuated.  While  the 
old  men  or  women  are  able  to  fetch  in  a  ftick  a  day,  or 
can  perform  any  oiKce  of  kindnefs,  care  is  taken  to  ren- 
der their  lives  as  eafy  and  comfortable  as  poffible ;  but 
when  they  can  be  of  no  manner  of  fervice,  they  are,  by 
the  confent  of  the  village,  placed  in  a  folitary  hut  at  a 
confiderable  diftance,  with  a  fmall  ftock  of  provifions 
within  their  reach,  where  they  are  left  without  any  one 
to  affift  them,  to  die  of  hunger,  or  to  be  devoured  by  the 
wild  beafts.  Cruel  as  this  cuftom  is,  they  confider  it  as 
an  a6t  of  mercy,  and  are  filled  with  amazement  at  hear- 
ing the  Europeans  fpeak  of  it  with  horror. 


SECT.     XIV. 

Of  the  Government  of  the  Hottentots ;  their  Laws  and  the 
Manner  in  whieh  they  are  executed. 

EACH  of  the  Hottentot  nations  has  a  chief,  whofe 
office  is  to  command  the  army,  and  who  has  the 
power  of  making  peace  or  war.  His  poft  is  hereditary  ; 
but  he  is  not  allowed  to  enter  upon  it  till  he  has  folemnly 
engaged  in  a  national  aflembly  not  to  attempt  the  fub- 
verfion  of  the  antient  form  of  government.  He  was  for- 
merly diftinguifhed  only  by  the  beauty  of  the  fkins  he 
wore  ;  but  the  Dutch,  foon  after  their  eftablifhment  at 
the  Cape,  made  a  prefent  of  a  brafs  crown  to  the  chief 
of  every  natioti  in  alliance  with  them,  which  they  wear 
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upon  folemn  occafions  :  however,  in  time  of  peace  the 
chief  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  govern  the  village  in 
which  he  refides. 

The  captain  of  a  village  adminilters  juftice  and  pre- 
ferves  the  peace,  and  in  time  of  war  has  under  the  chief 
of  the  nation  the  command  of  the  troops  furnifhed  by  his 
village.  His  office  is  likewife  hereditary,  though  he  can- 
not execute  it  till  he  has  entered  into  a  folemn  engage- 
ment before  the  people,  not  to  alter  or  deviate  from  the 
antient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  kraal  or  village.  Thefe 
villa'^e-captains  were  alfo  antiently  diftinguifhed  only  by 
the  ?nenefs  of  the  fkins  they  wore,  which  were  thofe  of 
tygers,  or  of  wild  cats  ;  but  at  prefent  they  have  all  a 
cane  with  a  brafs  head  given  them  by  the  Dutch,  which 
defcends  along  with  the  office.  But  neither  the  chiefs  of 
the  nation  nor  thefe  captains  have  any  revenue  from  the 
public,  or  any  perquifitc  attending  the  execution  of  their 

The  captain  of  a  village  decides  all  difputes  relating  to 
property,  and  tries  and  pi^nifhes  perfons  for  murder,  theft, 
adultery,  and  other  crimes  committed  within  his  jurif- 
diction,  he  being  affifted  by  all  the  men  of  the  village, 
and  from  his  fciitence  there  lies  no  appeal ;  but  ft.ite  cri- 
minals are  tried  by  a  chief,  affifted  by  all  the  captains  of 

villages. 

Whenever  a  difpute  arifes  in  relation  to  property,  the 
captain  fummons  all  the  men  of  the  village  into  the  open 
field  where  they  fquat  down  in  a  circle.  The  plainiift 
and  defendant  plead  their  own  caufes,  and  the  witneffes 
on  both  fides  are  heard.  The  depofitions  being  finifticd, 
the  captain,  after  fome  debate,  coiledts  the  voices,  and 
immediately  pronounces  the  decree  according  to  the  ma- 
jority ;  upon  which  a  full  and  quiet  pofieffion  is  in- 
llantly  fecured  to  the  party  in  whole  favour  the  decree  is 
pafled. 

The  criminal  matters  which  employ  the  village-courts 
are  adultery,  robbery,  and  murder  ;  for  adultery  is  pu- 
nifhcd  v^'ith  death.  When  a  Hottentot  is  known  or  fuf- 
pe6lcd  to  have  committed  any  of  thefe  crimes,  norice  is 
given  to  all  the  men  '^f  the  village  to  which  he  belongs, 
v/ho,  conudcring  thcin.'elvcs  as  officers  of  juftice,  watch 
with  the  utmoft  care  in  oidcr  to  feize  the  fufpedfed  per- 
fcn  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  fir  him  to  think  of  finding  fanc- 
tuary  in  any  other  Hottentot  nation,  for  he  would  be 
taken  up  as  a  fugitive  or  fpy.  The  criminal  being  ap- 
prcheiidcd,  is  fecured  till  the  men  of  the  village  can  aflem- 
ble,  which  is  done  the  very  day  in  which  he  is  brought 
back. 

The  court  being  feated  on  their  hams  in  a  circle,  the 
prifoncr  is  placed  in  the  middle,  becaufe  the  Hottentots 
juftly  obferve,  that  in  an  affair  in  which  a  man's  life  is 
concerned,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  the  beft  fituation  for 
hearing  and  being  heard.  The  charge  againft  him  is 
then  pronounced  by  the  profecutor,  and  his  witneffes 
give  their  evidence.  The  prifoner  then  makes  his  de- 
fence, calling  his  own  witneffes,  who  are  heard  with  the 
utmoft  indulgence.  At  length  the  captain  of  the  village, 
after  fume  debates  on  the  evidence,  coUcifts  the  voices,  a 
majority-of  which  acquits  or  condemns  the  prifoner.  If 
he  be  acquitted,  damages  are  affigned  him  out  of  the 
profccutor's  cattle  :  but  if  he  be  convicted,  and  judged 
worthy  of  death,  fcntcnce  is  immediately  pronounced  : 
the  court  rifes,  while  the  prifoner  ftands  ftill  without  ftir- 
rin"-  a  limb:  for  a  minute  or  two  all  is  filent,  till  the 
captain  flies  at  the  prifoner,  and  with  one  blow  on  the 
head,  with  his  kirri-llick,  lays  him  on  the  ground.  All 
the  reft  following  his  example,  rufti  forwards,  and  ftrik- 
ing  him  with  all  their  ftrength,  he  in  a  moment  ex- 
pires. 

Juftice  being  thus  executed,  they  bend  the  corpfc  neck 
and  heels,  wrap  it  up  in  his  croffa,  and  bury  it  with 
every  thing  found  about  it,  except  the  ear-rings  and  other 
ornam.cnts,  which  are  given  to  his  family,  or  to  his  heir, 
who  fuffcrs  nothing,  either  in  his  name,  privileges,  or 
property ;  for  his  family,  relations,  and  friends,  are 
treated  with  the  fame  relpeiS  as  before,  and  every  thing 
proceeds  as  if  no  fuch  misfortune  had  ever  happened. 
Even  the  memory  of  the  criminal  is  fo  far  from  being  in- 
fulted,  th.U  his  corpfe  is  interred  with  the  fame  ceremo- 
nies, and  with  as  much  pomp,  as  is  ftiewn  at  the  fune- 
ral of  the  richeft  and  moft  virtuous  among  them. 


All  the  wealth  of  the  Hottentots  defcends  to  the  eldeft 
fon,  or,  when  a  fon  is  wanting,  to  the  next  male  rela- 
tion ;  and  the  younger  fons,  who  are  at  home  gnd  un- 
provided for  at  the  death  of  their  father,  are  at  tfie  cour- 
tefy  of  the  eldeft,  both  with  refpedl  to  their  fortune  and 
their  liberty  ;  for  if  a  Hottentot  has  feveral  fons,  he  can, 
on  his  de.nih-bed,  leave  nothing  to  the  younger,  without 
the  confent  of  the  eldeft.  If  he  makes  any  provifion  out 
of  his  herd  or  flock,  he  muft  do  it  while  he  is  in  his  vi- 
gour. As  all  the  Hottentots  have  an  ardent  love  of  li- 
berty, an  elder  brother's  detaining  the  younger  in  fervi- 
tude  muft  be  very  painful ;  but  fuch  regard  do  the  younger 
brothers  pay  to  cuftom,  that  they  conftantly  fubmit  to  it 
without  murmuring,  till  the  elder  will  give  them  their 
liberty.  The  elder  brother,  after  his  father's  death,  has 
the  fame  power  over  his  fifters  :  they  cannot  marry  or 
leave  him  without  his  confent.  He  gives  to  each,  when 
they  marry,  juft  what  he  pleafes;  and  is  not  obliged  to 
give  them  any  thing  at  all.  In  flicrt,  the  eldeft  fon,  or 
whoever  inherits  an  Hottentot's  cattle,  is  obliged  to  take 
care  of  the  wife  or  wives  of  the  dcceafed,  till  their  death, 
or  till  they  are  married  again. 

Such  is  the  government,  and  fuch  the  laws  of  the  Hot- 
tentots. But  it  is  here  neceffary  to  add,  that  the  Dutch 
governor  of  the  Cape  is  the  arbiter  of  all  the  differences  of 
a  public  nature  that  arife  among  the  Hottentots;  and  by 
this  means  frequently  prevents  a  war  breaking  out  be- 
tween the  different  nations.  The  chiefs  often  wait  upon 
him  for  the  renewal  of  their  agreements  with  prefents  of 
cattle,  and  are  always  entertained  in  a  very  friendly  man- 
ner ;  and  receive  in  return  for  their  prefents  of  cattle, 
tobacco,  brandy,  coral,  beads,  and  fuch  other  things  as 
are  known  to  be  acceptable  to  them. 

Notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid  of  the  government 
and  laws,  to  which  the  Hottentots  in  general  fubmit, 
there  is  a  fort  of  banditti  that  infeft  all  the  nations  about 
the  Cape.  Thefe  are  troops  of  abandoned  wretches,  who, 
findincr  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  their  countries  too  great 
a  reftraint  upon  their  inchnaiions,  repair  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  fccuring  themfelves  in  almoft  inacceffible 
faftneffes,  they  faljv  out  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
fteal  cattle  for  their  fabfiftence:  but  thefe  are  fo  abhorred 
by  all  the  Hottentot  nations,  that  when  any  one  of  thena 
is  taken,  though  he  be  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  chief  of  the 
territory,  he  is  inftantly  put  to  death,  none  daring  to  in- 
terpofe  in  his  favour.  The  feveral  nations  of  the  Hot- 
tentots frequently  fend  out  large  parties  in  queft  of  thefe 
robbers,  and  in  this  the  Heycoms  are  mure  adtive  than 
the  reft.  As  thefe  villains  know  that  their  is  no  mercy 
to  be  expected  for  them,  fhould  they  be  taken,  they  fight 
with  the  utmoft  fury  and  defpiration,  and  a  party  of  them 
feldom  give  way,  but  fight  till  they  have  either  routed  the 
enemy,  or  are  all  flain. 

S  E  C  T.     XV. 
Of  the  Religion  of  the  Hottentots. 

THE  great  fecrecy  with  which  the  Hottentots  con- 
ceal their  religious  opinions  aiid  ceremonies  from 
the  Europeans,  long  rendered  their  faith  uncertain  ;  but 
it  is  now  known  that  they  acknowledge,  and  firmly  be- 
lieve, that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call 
Gounja  Gounja,  or  Gounja  Tiquoa,  or  the  God  of 
Gods,  the  Governor  of  the  world,  endued  with  unfearch- 
able  attributes  and  perfe<5tions,  who  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  the  fun,  and  every  thing  in  them;  who 
dwelling  far  above  the  moon,  caufes  funfliine  and  r.\tt\  ; 
provides  food  for  bodily  fuftenance,  and  fkins  of  beafts 
for  apparel. 

But  notwithftanding  this  belief,  and  their  celebrating 
every  event  of  life  with  offerings  and  folemnitics,  there  is 
no  feftival  or  inftitution  of  worftiip  amongft  them  that 
has  an  immediate  regard  to  the  true  God.  Their  adora- 
tions arc  folely  paid  to  thofe  whom  they  cftcein  inferior 
deities  dependant  on  the  Supreme;  for  the  ir.oft  fenfible 
Hottentots,  when  they  are  in  a  humour  for  anfwering  the 
queftions  afked  them  on  this  fubjedl,  fay,  their  firft  pa- 
rents fo  grievoufly  offended  the  God  of  Gods,  that  he 
curfed  them  with  hardnefs  of  heart,  on  which  account 
a  they 
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they  know  little  of  him,  and  have  ftill  lefs  inclination  to 
obey  him. 

They  efteem  the  moon  an  inferior  vifible  God,  whom 
they  call  Gounja,  or  God,  and  maintain  that  he  is  the 
fubjeft  and  reprcfentative  of  the  Mod  High  and  Invifible. 
They  affemble  for  the  celebration  of  his  worfhip  at  the 
change  and  full,  let  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  be 
ever  fo  great.  They  then  throvv  themfelves  into  a  thou- 
fand  different  attitudes,  fcream,  proftrate  themfelves  on 
the  ground,  fuddenly  leap  up,  ftamp  and  cry  aloud, 
"  I  falute  thee  :  thou  art  welcome.  Grant  us  fodder  for 
"  our  cattle,  and  mijk  in  abundance."  They  repeat 
thefe  and  other  addrefies  to  the  moon,  feveral  times 
fmging.  Ho,  ho,  ho,  with  a  variation  of  notes,  accom- 
panied with  clapping  of  hands.  Thus  in  fhouting,  fmg- 
ing, fcreaming,  jumping,  ftamping,  dancing,  and  prof- 
tration,  they  pais  the  whole  night  in  worshipping  this 
pLnet,  which  they  confider  as  prefiding  over  the  wea- 
ther. 

They  alfo  adore  as  a  benevolent  deity  a  certain  infeft, 
fald  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hottentot  countries.  It  is  of  the 
fize  of  a  child's  little  finger:  on  its  head  are  two  horns; 
it.  has  two  wings;  the  back  is  green,  and  the  belly 
fpcckled  with  red  and  white.  Whenever  this  infedt  ap- 
pears in  iight,  they  pay  it  the  higheft  tokens  of  venera- 
tion ;  and  if  it  honours  a  village  with  a  vifit,  the  inha- 
bitants alTemble  round  it  with  tranfports  of  devotion, 
iinging  and  dancing  troop  after  troop  in  the  higheft  rap- 
tures, throwing  to  it  the  powder  of  buchu,  with  which 
they  cover  the  circular  area  of  the  village  and  the  tops  of 
the  cottages.  They  alfo  kill  two  fat  Iheep  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  this  high  honour,  and  imagine  that  all  their 
paft  offences  are  buried  in  oblivion.  If  this  infeft  ever 
alights  upon  a  Hottentot,  he  is  from  thence- forward  con- 
lidered  as  a  man  without  guilt,  and  ever  after  revered  as 
a  faint.  The  fattefl  ox  is  inftantly  killed  for  a  thank- 
offering,  and  eaten  in  honour  of  the  deity  and  the  faint, 
who  feafts  alone  on  the  tripe,  which  is  boiled  ;  while  the 
men  devour  the  meat  dreffed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the 
women  are  only  regaled  with  the  broth.  He  is  obliged 
to  be  very  careful  of  the  fat,  and  while  any  of  it  remains 
muft  anoint  his  body  and  apparel  with  that  alone.  The 
caul  of  the  beaif,  well  powdered  with  buchu,  and  twilled 
like  a  rope,  is  put  round  his  neck,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
wear  it  day  and  night  till  it  rots  off,  or  till  the  infcft  at 
another  viilt  lights  upon  another  inhabitant  of  the  village. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  if  the  infe£l  fettles  upon  a  woman ; 
fhe  inllantly  commences  a  faint,  and  the  fame  ceremonies 
are  performed;  only  here  the  women  feaft  upon  the  meat, 
wh'le  the  men  are  regaled  with  the  broth. 

The  Hottentots  v.'iil  expofe  themfelves  to  the  greateft 
dangers  to  prcferve  rhis  little  animal  from  being  injured. 
Mr.  Kolben  mentions  a  German,  who  had  a  country- 
feat  about  fix  miles  from  the  fort,  and  having  given  fome 
Hottentots  'eave  to  turn  their  cattle  for  a  while  into  his 
lands,  they  removed  thither  with  their  village.  A  fon  of 
this  Geiman  was  amufmg  himfelf  there,  when  the  deified 
inleiil  appeared  :  the  Hottentots  ran  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  to  adore  it,  while  the  young  gentleman  refolved 
if  poffible  to  cat^.h  it,  in  order  to  fee  the  effedfs  his  hav- 
ing i:  would  produce.  He  feized  it  in  the  midft  of  them; 
but  how  great  was  the  general  cry  and  agony  when  they 
faw  it  in  his  hand  !  With  looks  of  diftraftion  they  flared 
at  him,  and  at  each  other.  "  See,  fee  !  cried  they,  what 
*'  is  he  going  to  do  ?  will  he  kill  it  ?  will  he  kill  it  ? 
in  the  mean  while  every  limb  fhook  with  terror.  He 
afked  why  they  were  in  fuch  agonies  for  that  paltry  in- 
fedf.  "  Ah,  Sir,  they  returned  with  the  utmoft  con- 
•'  cern,  it  is  a  divinity!  It  is  come  from  heaven  ;  it  is 
"  come  on  a  good  defign.  Ah  !  do  not  hurt  it,  do  not 
"  offend  it,  we  fhall  be  the  moft  miferable  wretches  up- 
"  on  earth  if  you  do.  This  ground  will  lie  under  a  curfe, 
*  and  the  crime  will  never  be  forgiven."  He  feemed 
immoved  by  their  petitions,  and  appeared  refolved  to 
maim  or  deftroy  it;  on  which  they  ftaired  and  ran  about 
like  people  frantic,  exclaiming,  where  was  his  conlcience, 
and  how  he  dared  to  think  of  perpetrating  a  crime  that 
would  bring  upon  his  head  all  the  curfcs  and  thunders  of 
heaven  ?  But  this  not  previiiing,  they  all  fell  proftrate 
to  the  earth,  and  with  ftreaming  eyes  and  the  loudeft 
cries  befoughc  him  to  fpare  the  creature,  and  reftorc  its 
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liberty.     The  young  man  now  yielded,  and  let  the  \nkSt 
fly ,..  ,     ,  ... 

joy 


fly;  on  which  they  capered  and  fliouted  in  a  tranfport  of 
joy,  and  running  after  it,  rendered  it  the  cuftomarv 
honours.  ■' 


The  Hottentots  alfo  pay  a  religious  veneration  to  their 
deceafed  faints  and  famous  men,  whom  they  honour  not 
wi:h  tombs,  flatues,  and  infcriptions  ;  but  confccrate 
mountams,  woods,  fields,  and  rivers  to  their  memorv. 
On  pairing  by  any  of  thefe  places,  they  flop  to  contem- 
plate the  virtues  oi  the  perfon  to  whofe  memory  it  was 
dedicated,  and  to  implore  his  proiedion  for  them  and 
their  cattle. 

The  Hottentots  alfo  worfhip  an  evil  deity,  whom  they 
imagine  the  father  of  mifchief,  the  fource  of  all  their 
afflidfions,  and  the  inftrudor  of  the  wicked  Hottentots 
in  the  vile  arts  of  witchcraft,  by  which  they  imagine 
that  innumerable  mifchiefs  are  done  to  the  perfons  and 
cattle  of  thofe  who  are  good.  They  call  him  Touquoa, 
and  fay  he  is  a  little,  crabbed,  inferior  captain,  whofe 
malice  will  feldom  let  him  reff,  and  therefore  they  wor- 
fhip him,  in  order  to  avert  the  effedts  of  his  refentment, 
and  w'heedle  him  by  offerrng  him  an  ox  or  a  fiiecp. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Hottentots  believe  that  the  foul 
furvivcs  the  body,  by  their  offering  up  petitions  to  their 
deceafed  faints,  and  by  the  cuftom  v,^hich  prevails  amonoft 
them  of  removing  their  viil.iges  upon  the  death  of  any 
man,  woman,  or  child  :  for  "^they  believe  that  the  dead 
never  haunt  any  place  but  that  in  which  they  died,  ex- 
cept any  thing  belonging  to  them  be  carried  out  of  it^ 
and  then  they  apprehend  that  the  departed  (pirit  will 
follow  a  village,  and  be  very  troublefome,  Tliey  there- 
fore leave  the  hut  in  which  a  perfon  died  ftandini^, 
without  removing  any  of  the  utenfils  belonging  to  the 
deceafed. 

The  Hottentots  fay,  that  their  firft  parents  came  into 
their  country  through  a  door,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
man  was  Noh,  and  of  the  woman  Hingnoh;  that  they 
were  fent  into  the  country  by  God  himfelf,  and  taught 
their  defcendants  to  keep  cattle,  and  do  many  other  ufe- 
ful  things.  This  tradition,  which  is  carefully  preferved 
among  all  the  Hottentot  nations,  feems  like  a  fragment 
of  the  ftory  of  Noah,  who  furvived  the  flood,  and  de- 
fcended  frojn  the  ark  by  a  door.  They  refemble  the 
Jews  in  their  offerings  ;  in  the  regulation  of  their  chief 
feftivals  by  the  new  and  full  moon ;  in  their  legal  defile- 
ments ;  their  abflaining  from  certain  forts  of  food,  parti- 
cularly fwine's  flefh,  and  fifh  without  fcales  ;  and  their 
depriving  the  males  of  a  tefticle,  may  be  a  corruption  of 
circumcifion  :  but  they  have  no  tradition  in  relation  to 
the  children  of  Jfrael,  to  Rdofes  and  the  law.  in  their 
religion  and  manners  they  alfo  refemble  the  Troglodytes, 
the  defcendants  of  Abraham,  by  his  wife  Keturah,  who 
obferved  all,  or  moft  of  the  cuftoms  in  which  the  Hot- 
tentots agree  with  the  Jews  ;  with  feveral  others,  as  giv- 
ing their  children  the  name  of  favourite  beafts  :  in  their 
funeral  ceremonies,  and  in  leaving  their  old  people  in  a 
hut  to  expire  by  themfelves. 

In  every  village  is  a  prieflr,  or  rather  matter  of  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  ;  for  he  never  offers  up  to  Heaven  the 
prayers  of  the  people  ;  nor  inftruifls  them  in  religion,  his 
office  being  only  to  prefide  at  their  ofi'trings,  and  to  con- 
du(Sf  their  ceremonies.  He  performs  the  marii:ge  and 
funeral  rites  ;  he  deprives  the  male  of  one  tefhclc,  and 
heals  the  wound.  But  he  has  no  revenue  or  certain 
perquifites  ;  indeed  he  is  fometimes  prefcnted  uiih  a  calf 
or  lamb,  and  out  of  reipe£t,  is  invited  to  fe.ills  ar.d 
merry-makings,  and  thefe  are  all  the  emoluments  of  his 
office. 

We  have  here  given  the  ftrange  and  abfurd  fyfcem  of 
the  Hottentot  religion,  of  which  they  are  fo  fond,  that 
it  is  not  certain  any  one  of  them  ever  died  a  Chriifi.in. 
The  Dutch  indeed  have  fent  miflionaries  among  them, 
who  have  undergone  numbcrlefs  fatigues,  and  taken  the 
utmoft  pains  to  make  profelytes ;  but  it  was  without 
elfedt,  and  they  were  compelled  with  forrow  to  aban- 
don fo  good  a  defign,  without  having  made  the  Icaft 
impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  Hottentots.  In  confir- 
mation of  this,  Mr.  Kolben  gives  the  following  remark- 
able incident. 

Mr.  Vandcr  Stel,  governor  of  the  Cape,  took  an  in- 
fant Hottentot,  whom  he  educated  in  the  knowledge  of 
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the  Chrlftian  religion,  and  after  the  genteel  manners  of 
the  Europeans,  allowing  him  little  or  no  intercourfe  or 
converfation  with  the  Hottentots.  He  became  well 
verfed  in  the  myftcrics  of  religion,  and  in  feveral  lan- 
guages ;  he  was  alfo  richly  drefied,  and  his  manners 
were  fo'rmcd  after  the  beft  European  models  at  the  Cape. 
The  governor,  finding  him  thus  qualified,  entertained 
great  hopes  of  him,  and  fent  him  with  a  commiflary 
general  to  the  Indies,  where  he  remained  employed  in 
the  comminary's  affairs,  till  that  gentleman's  death,  and 
then  returned  to  the  Cape.  A  few  days  after,  at  a  vilit 
among  his  relations,  he  pulled  off  his  European  ap- 
parel, and  equipped  himfelf  in  the  manner  of  his  coun- 
try. 1  his  done,  he  packed  up  his  cloaths,  ran  with 
them  to  the  governor,  and  prefenting  himfelf  before  his 
patron,  laid  the  bundle  at  his  feet,  and  addrefTed  his  ex- 
cellency to  the  following  purpofe.  "  Be  pleafed.  Sir,  to 
"  take  notice,  that  I  for  ever  renounce  this  apparel.  I 
"  likewife  for  ever  renounce  the  Chriftian  religion.  It 
"  is  my  defign  to  live  and  die  in  the  religion,  manners, 
»«  and  cufloms  of  my  anceftors.  I  (hall  only  beg  you 
"  will  grant  me,  and  I  am  perfuaded  1  fhall  not  beg  in 
*'  vain,  for  leave  to  keep  the  collar  and  hanger  1  wear, 
"  and  I  will  keep  them  for  your  fake."  Here  he  (topped, 
and  turning  his  back,  fled  fwiftly  away,  and  was  never 
more  fcen  in  that  quarter.  This  man,  fays  the  above  au- 
thor, I  frequently  converfed  with  up  in  the  country,  and 
found,  to  my  great  aftonifhment,  that  he  had  a  furprifmg 
flock  of  Chriftian  knowledge.  But  though  I  made  ufe 
of  the  mod  perfuafive  and  endearing  language,  to  call 
him  back  into  the  fold  of  Chriil,  he  continued  deaf  to  all 
my  reafoning  and  remonftrances. 

However,  with  refpeft  to  morality,  an  efTential  part 
of  Chriftianity,  and  thofe  virtues  which  dignify  and 
adorn  human  nature,  the  Hottentots  in  general  excel ; 
for  in  munificence  and  hofpitality,  they  exceed  all  other 
nations.  They  take  a  pleafure  in  relieving  one  another, 
which  they  perform  with  fuch  a  noble  fimplicity  and 
opennefs  of  heart,  as  is  no  where  elfe  to  be  found.  A 
Hottentot  can  hardly  enjoy  himfelf,  except  one  or 
more  of  his  countrymen  partake  with  him.  If  he  has 
a  good  meal  provided  for  him  at  home,  he  will  rarely 
fit  down  to  it  without  the  company  of  two  or  three 
more  of  his  neighbours.  Has  he  a  dram  of  brandy  or 
arrack  in  his  hand,  his  countryman  who  comes  by, 
whether  an  acquaintance  or  a  ftranger,  generally  re- 
ceives part  of  it.  Is  he  fmoking,  he  calls  to  his  coun- 
trymen to  ftay  and  take  half  a  dozen  whifFs  with  him  ; 
for  a  Hottentot  exprefTcs  as  much  joy  at  having  regaled 
a  number  of  his  countrymen  with  his  own  pipe,  as  we 
ufually  do  upon  fome  valuable  acquifition.  They  are 
all  kmdncfs  and  good-will  to  one  another,  and  are 
charmed  with  opportunities  of  obliging.  If  a  Hotten- 
tot's afTiflancc  is  required  by  one  of  his  countrymen, 
notwithftanding  his  natural  indolence,  he  runs  to  give 
it;  and  if  his  countryman  be  in  want,  he  relieves  him 
according  to  his  ability,  with  the  utmoft  readinefs.  In 
(hort,  the  hofpitality  they  fhew  to  ftrangers  who  be- 
have inofitnfivcly,  does  not  in  general  fall  (hort  of  the 
furprifmg  bounty  and  benevolence  they  fliew  to  each 
other ;  they  are  generally  moved  at  the  fight  of  diftrefs 
in  perfons  of  every  complexion,  and  eagerly  adminifler 
what  ri-lief  they  can,  without  any  ftipulation  for  a  re- 
ward. 

In  fhort,  they  have  a  flri£l  regard  to  truth,  and  are 
cfleemcd  the  moft  religious  obferves  of  national  faith. 
They  excel  all  or  mofl  nations  in  chaflity  ;  a  moft  beau- 
tiful fimplicity  of  manners  runs  through  all  the  Hottentot 
nations '.  and  many  of  them  told  our  author,  that  the 
vices  they  faw  prevail  among  Chriftians,  their  avarice, 
their  envy,  and  hatred  to  each  other  ;  their  reftlefs  dif- 
contentcd  tempers,  their  lafcivioufnefs  and  injufticc,  were 
what  principally  kept  them  from  liftening  to  the  dodtrines 
of  Chriilianity. 

SECT.    XVI. 

Of  their  Skill  hi  Phyfic,  Surgery,  Mu/ii,  ami  Dancing. 

THOUGH  many  idle  whims  and  fupcrflitions  enter 
into  the  Hottentot  pradice  of  phvfic  and  furgery, 
yet  their  doclors  often  fuccecd,  and  fomctimcs  perform 


great  cures.  The  Hottentots,  v.'ho  apply  to  the  ftudy 
of  medicine,  are  generally  well  fkilled  in  the  virtues  of  a 
multitude  of  herbs  and  roots  produced  in  the  Hottentot 
countries,  and  often  apply  them  in  very  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous cafes  with  wonderful  fuccefs. 

The  two  profeffions  of  phvfic  and  furgery  are  here 
united;  for  every  phyfician  is  alfo  a  furgeon.  They  bleed, 
cup,  reftore  a  diflocation,  and  perforin  all  the  manual 
operations  in  their  practice  with  fiirprifing  dexterity  ;  and 
yet  there  are  no  other  inflrunients  ufea  by  the  Hottentot 
furgeons  than  a  common  knife,  a  horn,  and  a  bird's  bone. 
They  have  falves,  poultices,  and  many  internal  reme- 
dies, though  they  fall  vaftly  fhorr,  in  point  of  number, 
to  thofe  ufcd  in  the  European  praftice  of  phyfic  and 
furgery. 

In  cholics  and  pains  of  the  ftomach  they  firft  feek  re- 
lief by  cupping,  which  is  tlius  performed.  The  cup  is 
an  ox's  horn,  the  rim  of  which  is  made  very  fmooth. 
The  patient  lying  on  his  back,  the  doftor  applies  his 
mouth  to  the  part  where  the  pain  lies,  and  fucks  ;  then 
clapping  on  the  horn,  lets  it  remain  till  he  fuppofcs  the 
part  under  it  is  become  infenfible;  then  tearing  off  the 
horn,  he  makes  two  or  three  incifions  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  afterwards  claps  it  on  again  and  lets  it  remain 
till  it  falls  off,  which  it  does  when  it  is  full  of  blood ;  aid 
it  is  generally  filled  in  two  hours,  and  then  thev  lufFer 
the  patient  to  reft.  If  the  p;iin  removes  to  another  part, 
they  rub  that  part  well  with  hot  fat  ;  and  if  that  does 
not  eafe  the  patient,  they  cup  him  again  where  the  pain 
fettles;  and  if  this  does  not  produce  a  cure,  they  proceed 
to  inward  remedies,  giving  him  either  infufions  or  pow- 
ders of  certain  roots  or  herbs. 

In  plethories  they  let  blood  in  the  following  manner: 
the  operator  binds  with  a  ftrap  the  vein  he  would  open, 
and  then  cuts  it  with  his  knife  well  fharpened.  Having 
got  as  much  blood  as  he  judges  nccefTary,  he  loofens  the 
(trap,  clofes  the  orifice  with  fweet  mutton  fat,  and  ties 
over  it  a  leaf  of  fome  falutary  herb.  If  bleeding  does  not 
fet  the  patient  to  rights,  they  apply  as  before  inward 
remedies. 

Their  method  of  reftoring  a  diflocated  joint  is  firft  to 
rub  it  with  fat,  and  then  to  move  the  limb  brifkly  up  and 
down,  preffing  upon  the  joint,  till  it  flips  into  its  proper 
place :  this  rude  method  they  complain  is  attended  with 
dreadful  pain. 

In  head-achs  the  Hottentots  often  fhave  the  head  ; 
which  they  alfo  perform  with  a  common  knife  well  fhar- 
pened. The  fat  continually  on  the  Hottentot's  hair,  which 
is  fhort  and  woolly,  ferves  the  purpofe  of  foap;  but  they 
never  fhave  ofF  all  the  hair,  but  only  make  furrows  in  it, 
generally  leaving  as  much  on  as  they  take  off. 

For  a  foul  ftomach  the  Hottentots  take  the  juice  of 
aloe-leaves,  putting  a  fsw  drops  in  a  little  warm  broth. 
This  is  a  good  cathartic,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  excel- 
lent ftomachic.  If  the  firft  dofe  does  not  anfvvcr  the  pur- 
pofe, three  or  four  days  after  they  take  another,  of  fome- 
times  twice  the  quantity  of  the  firft,  and  this  feldom  fails 
to  produce  the  defired  efledl;  for  moft  other  inward  ail- 
ments they  take  powders  and  infufions  of  wild  fage,  wild 
figs,  fig-leaves,  buchu,  fennel,  garlic,  and  fome  other 
herbs. 

The  Hottentot  amputations  arc  only  of  the  joints  of 
the  fingers  of  women,  which  they  perform  with  fuch  arr, 
that  nothing  is  ever  hurt  or  disfigured  beyond  the  ampu- 
tation. Their  method  orperforming  this  operation  is  by 
binding  very  tightly,  with  a  dry  finew,  the  head  of  the 
joint  next  below  that  to  be  cut  off",  and  then  making  the 
amputation  with  a  common  knife.  They  then  flop  the 
blood  by  applying  to  the  end  of  the  mutulated  finger  the 
juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  niyrrh-tree,  and  wrap  up  the 
finger  in  the  leaves  of  falutiferous  herbs. 

There  is  a  phyficii.n  in  every  kraal  or  village,  and  in 
the  large  ones  are  two  ;  thefe  are  chofen  out  of  the  fagcs 
of  each  village,  and  appointed  to  watch  over  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  honour  of  the  employment 
being  judged  a  fufRcient  recompenfe  for  their  trouble, 
they  ao'iTiinifter  their  medicines  and  perform  their  opera- 
tions in  furgery  without  fee  or  reward.  All  their  falves, 
ointments,  pjwders,  and  poultices,  they  pretend  are  of 
their  own  invention,  and  therefore  keep  the  preparations 
very  fecret.  But  if  a  patient  dies  under  their  hands,  ihey 
5  always 
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always  affert,  that  their  remedies  werfe  rendered  inefFec- 
tucl  by  witchcraft,  and  in  this  they  are  fure  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

There  are  alio  feveral  old  women  in  every  village, 
who  pretend  to  great  (kill  in  the  virtue  of  roots  and 
herb?,  and  readily  give  their  advice  to  their  neigh- 
boms  ;  but  thcfe  are  held  in  great  contempt  by  the 
i'c£tors. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  all  ficknefles  that 
b.ifile  the  art  of  the  phyficians,  all  fudden  inward  pain, 
and  crols  accidents,  and  every  ariihcial  performance  that 
is  above  their  comprehenfion,  the  Hottentots  afcribe  to 
•witchcraft.  If  one  of  them  be  feized  with  a  pain, 
■which  he  imagines  arifes  from  this  caufe,  he  fends  for 
the  phyfician  of  the  village,  who,  on  his  arrival,  orders 
a  found  fat  fheep  to  be  inftantly  killed,  then  taking  the 
caul,  carcluUy  views  it  all  over,  and  having  powdered  it 
with  buchu,  twills  it  in  the  manner  of  a  rope,  and  hangs 
it  about  the  patient's  neck,  generally  faying,  "  You  will 
"  foon  be  better;  the  witchcraft  is  not  ftrong  upon 
"  you."  1  he  patient  is  obliged  to  wear  this  caul  while 
a  bit  of  it  will  hang  about  his  neck.  If  the  patient 
be  a  man,  the  men  of  the  village  ie.ift  upon  the  (heep  ; 
if  a  woman,  the  women  ;  and  if  a  child,  the  carcafe 
is  feived  up  to  the  children  alone,  and  none  elfe  tafte  a 
bit  of  it. 

If  the  patient  grows  no  better,  the  do£lor  gives  phyfic ; 
and  if  the  patient  dies,  he  boldly  i.ffirms  it  was  occafioned 
by  witchcraft;  and  that  the  eliarnis  of  the  witch,  or 
wizard,  were  too  flrong  for  him  or  any  one  elfe  to  break; 
and  for  this  he  always  finds  fufKcient  credit. 

Indeed,  as  we  have  already  intinated,  every  thing  above 
their  comprehenfion  obtains  the  name  of  witchcraft.  "  I 
"  have  often,  fays  Mr.  Kolben,  been  looked  upon  by  the 
"  Hottentots  as  a  wizard  myfelf.  My  magic  lanthorn, 
»»  burning-glafs,  and  other  inftruments,  producing  efFefls 
*'  which  aftonifhed  them,  were  eftecmed  pieces  of  witch- 
*'  craft.  Once  being  furrounded  by  a  good  number  of 
"  them,  I  poured  a  little  brandy  into  a  cup  and  fired  it, 
»'  and  then  afked  if  they  would  drink  of  it.  They  were 
*'  aftonifhed  at  the  propofa! ;  and  when  they  faw  me 
*'  drink  it  myfelf,  betook  themfelves  to  their  heels  in  a 
"  fri»ht,  and  ever  after  dreaded  me  as  a  great  and  dan- 
*'  gerous  conjurer.  They  have  vanifhed  out  of  my  fight 
"  in  an  indant,  upon  my  holding  up  a  ftick,  and  threat- 
*'  ning  to  bewitch  them  with  it." 

However,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Hottentots  have 
any  notion  of  their  wizards  or  witches  entering  into  a 
cornpa£l  with  the  evil  fpirit,  whom  they  call  Touquoa, 
or  that  their  fouls  go  to  him  at  death  ;  for  they  imagine, 
that  the  malice  of  this  being  is  confined  to  this  world, 
and  that  he  cannot  aft  beyond  it. 

This  fimplicity  of  the  Hottentots,  with  refpefl  to  witch- 
craft, is  not  however  very  extraordinary,  if  we  confider 
that  it  has  prevailed  among  polite  nations,  enlightened 
by  a  Divine  religion  ;  among  wh()m  it  muft  appear  much 
lefs  excufable,  than  among  thefe  untutored  people. 

We  fiiall  now  eive  an  account  of  their  mufic  and  dan- 
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cmo  ;  Dut  mail  nni  raKc  notice  or  tneir  language, 
is  (o  far  from  being  harmonious,  that  it  is  confidered  as  a 
monftcr  among  languar^es,  the  pronunciation  depending 
upon  fuch  colhfions  or  clalliings  of  the  tongue  againfl  the 
pnlate,  and  upon  (uch  (Irange  vibrations  and  inflexions 
of  that  member,  as  a  flranger  can  neither  imitate  nor 
dffcribe.  Hente  they  are  confidered  as  whole  nations  of 
flannncrcrs. 

Their  mufic,  however,  is  much  more  tolerable  than 
their  language;  for  though  it  has  but  few  charms  for  an 
luiropean  ear,  and  is  but  poorly  provided  with  either  in- 
ffruments  or  tune?,  it  fhews  a  genius  and  fenfibility  in 
the  Hottentots,  which  entirely  deftroys  the  credit  of 
thofe  accounts  which  reprelVnt  them  as  monflers  of  flu- 
pidity. 

One  of  their  mufical  inftruments  is  called  the  gom- 
gem,  and  is  common  in  feveral  other  nations:  it  confifts 
of  a  bow  of  iron  or  olive  wood,  ftrung  with  twifted 
flieep  guts  or  finews.  On  one  end  of  the  itring  they  fix, 
when  they  play,  the  barrel  of  a  quill  flit,  by  putting  the 
flrino-  into  th.e  flit,  fo  as  to  run  quite  through  the  barrel. 
This  quill  they  apply,  when  they  play,  to  their  mouths, 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  in  playing  on  the 
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Jew's  harp,  and  the  vaiious  notes  arc  ownig  Co  the  dif- 
ferent modulations  of  the  breath.  This  is  the  lefiTer 
gom-goni. 

The  great  gom-gom  is  made  by  putting  on  the  firing, 
before  they  fix  it  to  the  bow,  a  cocoa  nut  (hell,  about 
a  third  part  fawed  ofi-";  fo  that  it  hangs  like  a  cup,  with 
the  mouth  upwards,  the  ftring  running  through  two  holes 
near  the  brim.  This  fliell  is  cleared  and  made  very  neat 
and  fmooth.  When  they  play  on  this  inftrument,  they 
hold  the  bow  with  one  hand,  and  apply  the  quill  on  the 
ftring  to  their  mouths  ;  while  with  the  other  they  move 
the  ftiell  nearer  or  farther  from  the  quill,  according  as 
they  would  vary  the  found,  which  rifes  or  falls  according 
to  the  motions  of  the  ftiell.  When  three  or  four  of  thefe 
gom-goms  are  played  upon  in  concert,  by  fkilful  hands, 
they  make  a  very  agreeable  harmony,  efpecially  when  it 
runs  in  the  low  notes,  for  the;e  is  a  foftnefs  in  the  mufic 
that  is  extremely  pleafing. 

They  have  alfo  a  kind  of  flutes  and  flageolets,  made  of 
reeds,  with  which  they  make  a  tolerable  harmony. 

Another  inftrument  of  mufic  is  an  earthen  pot,  which, 
like  the  common  ones  of  the  Hottentots,  refembles  a  Ro- 
man urn ;  but  is  coveted  at  the  top  with  a  fmooth-drcfled 
fhcep-fkin,  and  braced  on  with  iinews  and  ftieep-gutSj 
like  the  (kin  on  a  kettle  drum.  This  inftrument  is  only 
ufed  by  the  women,  who  play  upon  it  with  their  fingers; 
but  upon  this  inftrument  they  perform  only  one  tune,  and 
that  confills  of  but  few  notes. 

The  vocal  mufic  of  the  Hottentots  confifts  of  the  mo- 
nofyllable  ho,  which  is  fung  by  both  fexes  in  their  cere- 
monies of  worfhip,  in  a  fmall  round  of  notes  ;  and  they 
have  alfo  a  few  fongs.  In  this  confifts  the  whole  of  the 
Hottentot  harmony,  which,  notwithftanding  their  often 
hearing  European  mufic  at  the  Cape,  they  affert  excels  noC 
only  that,  but  all  the  mufic  in  the  world. 

We  fiiall  now  take  notice  of  the  dancing  of  the 
Hottentots,  in  which  both  fexes  take  great  delight.  This 
is  chiefly  praftifed  when  a  peace  is  concluded  with  a  na- 
tion with  whom  they  have  been  at  war  ;  when  a  mem- 
ber of  a  village  has  flain  a  wild  beaft,  or  efcapes  fom.e 
imminent  danger  ;  or  when  fome  happy  event  has  hap- 
pened in  favour  of  fome  particular  perfon  or  family  of 
the  village.  On  thefe  and  the  like  occafions  the  whole 
kraal  teftify  their  joy  in  dancing,  fometimes  whole  nights, 
without  any  manner  of  refreftiment.  In  thefe  public 
rejoicings  the  men  of  the  village  fquat  down  in  a 
circle,  which  is  enlarged  by  their  being  joined  by  the 
women,  for  the  better  convenience  of  the  dancers  who 
perform  within  it,  and  that  they  may  aflift  in  the  com- 
mon, ho,  ho,  ho,  and  add  their  pot-drums  to  the  mufici 
of  the  <rom-£roms.  No  fooner  are  the  latter  heard,  than 
the  women  begin  to  play  on  the  drums  :  thofe  who  have 
their  mouths  at  liberty  fing,  and  others  clap  their  hands. 
Several  couples  then  prefent  themfelves  to  dance,  but 
no  more  than  two  couples  dance  at  a  time.  When  a 
woman  ftarts  up  and  fliakes  the  rings  upon  her  legs,  it 
is  to  intimate  that  fhe  wants  a  male  partner,  and  (he  has 
one  immediately.  Two  couple,  that  is  two  men  and 
two  women,  having  entered  the  ring,  dance  each  man 
with  his  partner,  the  men  ufing  gre.u  aftivity  with  their 
legs,  leaping  a  gieat  height.  When  they  begin,  they 
are  at  the  diftance  of  about  ten  paces  from  each  other, 
and  they  dance  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  they 
meet ;  and  fometimes,  inftead  of  meeting,  they  turn 
about,  and  dance  back  to  back  ;  but  they  never  take  hold 
of  each  other  by  the  hands.  When  the  women  ftamp  in 
dancing,  the  rings  on  their  legs  make  a  noife  refembling 
that  of  the  harnefs  upon  the  back  of  a  coach-horfe,  when 
he  ftiakes  himfelf. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  account  of  the  Hottentots  with 
a  hiftory  of  the  country  ;  a  concife  view  of  the  Cape- 
town, and  the  government  of  the  Dutch, 


SECT.     XVIL 

J  concife  H'ljlory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  P'om  its  Difco- 
very  by  the  Portuguefc,  including  an  Account  of  the  Alan" 
ner  in  ivhich  it  was  fettled  by  the  Dutch. 

THOUGH  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  difcovered 
by  the  Portuguefe  fo  early  as  the  year  1493,  none 
5  B  of 
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of  them  landed  there  till  1498,  when  Rio  d'Infanta,  the 
Portu-ruefe  admiral,  in  his  voyage  to  India,  went  afliore  ; 
and,  on  his  return,  gave  fu-h  an  agreeable  account  of  the 
advantages  of  the  place  to  king  Emanuel  of  Portugal, 
that  it  was  refolved  to  form  a  fc-rtlement  there;  but  this 
was,  however,  neglefted.  At  length  Fr..ncifco  d'Almedei, 
viceroy  of  Brazil,  returning  from  thence  with  a  fleet  from 
Portugal,  took,  his  courfe  by  the  Cape,  and  cafling  an- 
chor. Tent  a  party  afhore  to  piirchafe  c:ittle;  but  they  were 
repulfed  by  tiie' natives,  who  drove  them  back  to  their 
fli.ips.  The  viceroy  was,  however,  perfuaded  to  land 
them  again,  with  a  confiJerahle  reinforcement,  and,  for 
the  cncourngemcnt  of  the  men,  to  put  himfelf,  with 
eleven  captains  of  the  fleet,  at  their  head.  His  excel- 
lency confented  with  reludlancc,  and  feemed  to  forefce 
the  unhsppy  ifTue;  for,  on  his  entering  the  long-boat,  he 
cried  wi;'h'  a  c'cjcdled  lock,  "  Ah  !  whither  do  you  car- 
"  ry  feventy  ye  .ra  ?"  alluding  to  his  own  age.  On 
their  bein^  landed,  one  of  the  men  refufingto  give  a  pair 
of  brafs  buckles  he  had  in  bis  Ihoes  to  a  Hottentot,  who 
much  admired  them,  his  refufl  was  taken  as  an  affront, 
and  a  fufticient  proof  of  ther  bting  enemies:  ami  thus 
this  tr;fl:  became  the  foundation  of  a  quarrel.  The  Hot- 
tentots v.  ho  were  preTent,  exafperated  at  this  behaviour, 
attackfd  the  Portuguefc  with  fuch  fpirir,  that  feventy- 
five  of  t'  cm  wcie  "flain,  among  whom  was  the  viceroy 
himfclf,  and  the  reft  elcaped  by  flying  in  confufion  to 
their  fiiips. 

Tiic  l^ortuguefe,  vexed  and  rrortifed  at  this  difgrace, 
vowed  revenge.  But  after  frm  thering  their  refentment 
for  two  or  three  years,  a  fleet,  in  their  way  to  the  Indies, 
landed  again  at  the  Cape;  and  the  Portuguefc,  knowing 
the  hi"h  value  the  natives  fct  on  brafs,  landed  a  large 
brafs  cannon,  charged  with  feveral  heavy  balls,  and 
fafttntJ  to  the  mouth  two  ropes  of  great  length.  The 
Hottentots,  in  a  traiifport  of  joy  at  receiving  (o  large  a 
piece  of  their  admired  metal,  took  hold  of  the  two  ropes 
in  great  numbers,  as  they  were  direcSted,  in  order  to  draw 
it  aloriT.  Thus  a  confiderable  body  of  them  extended  in 
two  fdcs  the  whole  length  of  the  ropes  full  in  the  range 
cf  the  fiiot  ;  when  the  Portuguefc  fuddenly  difcharging 
the  cannon,  a  mod:  dreadful  flaughter  was  made,  and 
thcfe  who  efcapcd  the  fliot  fled  in  the  wildeft  coiiftcrna- 
tion  up  into  the  country.  After  this  bafe  and  cowardly 
exploit,  the  Portuguefc  re-embarked  at  their  leifure,  and 
it  fcems  that  the  Hottentots  have  ever  fmce  had  an  extra- 
ordinary dread  of  fire-arms. 

We  do  not  find  that  any  Europeans  landed  afterwards 
at  the  Cape,  till  the  year  i6cO,  when  it  began  to  be 
vifited  by  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch,  in  their  voy- 
ages to  and  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  However,  in  the  year 
1650,  a  Dutch  fleet  anchoring  before  it,  Mr.  Van  Rie- 
bctk,  a  furgeon  on  board,  obferving  that  the  foil  of  the 
country  v/as  rich  and  well  ftotked  with  cattle,  the  har- 
bour (omnudious,  and  the  people  tradlable;  on  his  return 
to  Holland  laid  an  account  of  his  obfervations  before  the 
dirc6lors  of  the  Eaft  India  company  there,  who,  after  a 
grand  confultation,  refolved  to  attempt  a  fcttlement  with- 
out lofs  of  time.  Immediately  four  fiiips  were  ordered 
out  on  th;'t  defign,  with  all  the  materials,  inftrumcnts, 
artificers,  and  other  perfons  neccflary  for  fuch  an  expedi- 
tion ;  and  the  furiKon  was  rewarded  by  being  appointed  go- 
vernor and  commander  in  chief  of  the  intended  fcttlement, 
with  power  to  rteat  with  the  Hottentots  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  he  Iliould  think  would  be  moll  advantageous  to  the 
company. 

Wiih  thcfe  fiiips  Van  Ricbeck  arrived  fafe  at  the 
Cape,  when  he  fo  charmed  the  natives  by  his  addrefs  and 
good  humour,  and  by  the  prefents  he  brought  them  of 
brafs  toys,  beads,  tobacco,  brandy,  and  other  liquors, 
that  a  treaty  was  immediately  concluded  ;  and  he  giving 
them  commodities  and  toys  to  the  value  of  fifty  thou- 
fand  guilders,  they  gave  the  Dutch  full  liberty  to  fettle 
there,  religned  to  them  a  part  of  the  country,  and  a 
trade  was  cftabliflicd  with  them  on  a  good  and  folid 
fouiidatim. 

Upon  thcfe  wife  regulations,  in  which  fo  juft  and  equi- 
table a  regard  was  paid  to  the  natural  rights  of  the  na- 
tives,  Mr.  Van  Riebeck  raifcd  a  fquare  fort,   and  built 
within  the  walls,  dwelling-houfes,  warehoufes,    and   an 
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hofpital  for  the  reception  of  the  fick  :  to  this  fort  he 
added  proper  out-works,  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  being 
attacked  by  any  of  the  European  powers.  He  then  fet 
the  feec^s  he  had  brought  from  Europe  on  a  piece  of  land 
two  ler-gues  up  the  country,  part  on  a  hill,  and  part  in  a 
vale,  dividing  the  ground  into  a  vineyard,  a  fruit,  flower, 
and  kitchen  garden. 

As  every  thing  profpered  in  a  furprifing  manner,  the 
company  offered  fixty  acres  of  land  to  every  man  who 
would  fettle  at  the  Cape,  provided  he  would  engage  not 
only  to  maintain  himfelf  upon  it  within  three  vears,  but 
alfo  contribute  at  a  certain  rate  to  the  fupport  of  the 
garrifon  ;  leaving  every  one  at  liberty,  when  that  time 
was  expired,  to  fell  or  make  over  his  land,  and  to  leave 
the  fettlement. 

Encouraged  by  thefe  propofals,  and  by  the  afliftance 
given  to  thofe  who  were  unable  to  provide  utenfils,  tools, 
?nd  inftrumcnts  of  agriculture,  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple went  to  the  Cape,  and  the  fettlement  foon  began 
to  make  a  very  confiderable  figure.  But  all  this  while 
there  was  a  growing  evil,  againft  which  no  provifion  had 
yet  been  made  :  European  women  were  very  fcarce,  and 
thofe  they  had  were  wives  who  had  fettled  there  with 
their  hulliantis;  while  the  plantations  fwarmed  with  young 
fellows,  each  of  whom  was  fettled  upon  his  farm,  and 
in  a  way  of  thriving;  but  wanted  wives  as  much  for  the 
fake  of  iflue  and  domcftic  help,  as  for  fenfual  gr<itifi- 
cation  ;  and  yet  had  no  inclination  at  all  to  marry  the 
Hottentot  wc>men.  However,  an  account  of  this  grie- 
vance being  difpatcbed  to  Amfterdam,  a  fine  troop  of 
young  women  were  raifed,  who,  on  their  arrival  at  the 
Cape,  were  beftowed  by  the  governor  on  thofe  who  want- 
ed wives,  with  all  the  indulgence  that  could  be  fliewn 
upon  fuch  an  occafion  to  their  feveral  fancies  and  in- 
clinations. 

The  fettlement  being  thus  firmly  eftabliftied,  was  now 
increafed,  by  the  addition  of  other  fettlers,  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  the  Dutch  in  a  few  years  extended  themfclves 
in  new  colonies  along  the  coaft. 

They  now  form  four  principal  fettlcments  :  the  firft, 
and  moft  confiderable,  is  at  the  Cape,  where  are  the  grand 
forts  and  the  capital  city,  alfo  named  the  Cape;  the  fe- 
cond  is  the  Stellenbofti  ;  the  third  the  Drakenflein ;  and 
the  fourth  the  Waverifh  colony. 

The  company  have  alfo  provided  for  a  future  increafe 
of  people,  by  purchafing  all  the  trad  of  land  called  Terra 
du  Natal,  which  lies  between  Mofambique  and  the  Cape; 
for  which  they  paid  in  commodities,  utenfils,  and  toys, 
to  the  value  of  thirty  thoufand  guilders  :  fo  that  this  part 
of  the  domiinions  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company  is  of 
very  great  extent. 


SECT.     XVIII. 

A  Dcfcription   of  the  City  of  the  Cupe,   and  of  the  Dutch 
Government. 

WE  ftiall  now  give  the  reader  an  account  of  the  Cape 
town  and  its  principal  buildings.  The  town  ex- 
tends from  the  fea-fiiore  to  the  valley,  and  is  large  and 
regularly  built,  containing  feveral  fpacious  ftreets,  with 
handfomc  houfes,  many  of  which  have  large  courts  in 
the  front,  and  beautiful  gardens  behind  them.  The 
ftreets,  the  court-yards,  the  houfes,  and  every  thing  in 
them  are,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Dutch,  ex- 
tremely clean  and  neat.  The  houfes  arc  of  ftone ;  but 
moft  of  them  only  one  ftory  high,  and  none  more  than 
two,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  eafterly  winds 
which  fometiines  ftiake  and  damage  the  houfes,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  being  fo  low,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  moft 
of  them  are  only  thatched. 

The  Dutch  company  give  great  encouragement  to 
building  at  the  Cape.  A  man  who  is  willing  to  eredt  a 
houfe,  whether  contiguous  to  the  town  or  in  the  country, 
has  ground  allotted  him  gratis,  of  fuflicicnt  extent  to  have 
a  court-yard,  out-houfes,  and  a  garden,  if  he  choofes  to 
have  them.  The  government  receives  no  advantage  from 
thefe  houfes  till  they  are  fold,  and  then,  if  the  houfe  be 
new,  it  becomes  charged  with  a  ground-rent,  of  the  tenth 
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or  twentieth  penny  of  the  rent  it  is  fiippofed  it  would  ]et 
lor  annually  ;  but  if  it  be  old,  there  is  only  paid  the  for- 
tieth penny  of  the  rent. 

The  [  aitle  is  a  very  ftronff  and  noble  edifice,  of  grcnt 
extent,  provide!  with  all  manner  of  accommodatit^ns  for 
the  garrif  n,  which  confifts  of  :-,Vout  two  hundred  fol- 
dierb.  It  covers  the  harbour,  is  an  admirable  defence 
towards  the  country,  and  is,  in  fhort,  an  excellent  for- 
ti efs.  The  fjpcrior  officers  of  the  company  have  here 
very  fpacious  and  beautiful  lo.^gings,  and  within  are  the 
omprny's  ftorehoufes,  which  are  lar^^e,  commodious,  and 
handlome. 

The  church  is  a  plain,  neat,  and  fpacious  edifice,  built 
of  {lone  ;  but  both  the  body  and  Itetple  are  thatched. 
They  are,  however,  white-waflied  on  the  out-iide,  which 
gives  this  edifice  an  agreeable  appearance  from  the  fea, 
erpcci.^dlv  in  fine  weather. 

The  hofpilal  for  the  fick  is  both  an  honour  and  an  or- 
n.'.nient  to  the  town.  It  is  fitu  ited  near  the  company's 
garden,  and  fo  large  as  to  accommodate  feveral  hundrtd 
patients.  This  is  of  extraord'nary  ufe,  as  few  (hips  ever 
arrive  at -the  Cape,  either  from  Europe  or  the  Indies, 
witl'iOut  having  a  ccnfjder:;Me  number  of  fick  on  board. 
A  fliip  is  no  (boner  at  anchor  than  thcfe  are  conveyed 
to  the  hofpital,  where  they  are  very  decently  lodged, 
and  fupplied  with  frefh  provifions  and  medicines.  Thofe 
who  are  able  to  walk  about  have  the  liberty  of  the  com- 
pany's g'.rden,  which  enjoys  a  fine  air,  and  furnifhes 
the  ho'pital  with  roots  and  herbs.  This  hofpital 
frorts  the  church,  and  is  a  veiy  handfome  regular 
firuilure. 

The  above  garden  is  perhaps  the  mofl  extraordinary  in 
the  world,  it  containing,  as  hath  been  already  intimated, 
almofl:  all  the  rich  fruits,  beautiful  flowers,  and  valuable 
plants  that  are  produced  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Nature  has  indeed  little  or  nothing  to  fet  her  oft"  there 
befides  her  ow^n  charms  and  the  hand  of  the  gardener ;  but 
thus  adorned,  fhe  is  fufRciently  lovely.  Thoufands  of 
various  flowers  ftrike  the  eye  at  once,  vying  with  each 
other  for  fuperior  beauty.  Here  and  there  are  fine 
groves  of  trees  of  a  vafl  variety  of  kinds  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope, beautiful  fummer-houfes,  and  fhady  walks.  The 
garden  is  very  fpacious,  and  from  mofl  parts  of  it  you 
have  a  delightful  view  of  the  country. 

There  are  alio  many  large  and  beautiful  gardens  about 
the  town,  which  belong  to  the  inhabitants:  thefe,  as 
■well  as  that  belonging  to  the  company,  are  kept  in  fine 
order.  It  is  very  delightful  to  vifit  them,  and  they  form 
a  lovely  appearance  in  feveral  views  of  the  town  ;  while 
the  millions  of  flowers  in  them  all  fill  the  air  with  the 
iTioft  delicious  perfumes. 

To  return  to  the  buildings,  there  is  a  large  edifice 
called  the  lodee,  for  the  ufe  of  the  company's  (laves,  who 
are  chiefly  brought  from  Madagafcar.  It  is  divided  into 
two  wards,  one  for  the  lodging  of  each  fex,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  convenient  ftore-rooms,  with  a  very  fpacious 
room,  where  the  flaves  receive  and  eat  their  allowance, 
and  a  flrong  prifon  wherein  the  drunken  and  difobedient 
r.re  confined  and  puniftied.  It  has  likewife  decent  apart- 
ments for  the  officers  fet  over  the  flaves,  and  a  fchool  for 
the  ne^ro  girls. 

The  company  have  alfo  a  very  hindfome  ranee  of 
ftables,  capable  of  containing  feveral  hundred  horfes ; 
and  a  great  number  of  fine  Perfian  horfes  are  kept  there 
for  the  fervice  of  the  company  and  the  ufe  of  the  gover- 
nor, who  lives  in  great  ffate,  and  has  a  maffer  of  the 
horfe,  an  under-mafier,  a  fadler,  coachman,  and  grooms. 
The  governor's  body-coachman  is  efteemed  at  the  Cape 
a  verv  confiderable  perfon. 

The  government  is  condufted  by  the  eight  following 
councils.  Firft,  the  grand  council,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes 
called,  the  college  of  policy,  confifts  of  the  governor, 
who  is  prefident,  and  eight  others,  who  are  generally 
the  next  principal  officers  in  the  company's  fervice  at  the 
Cape.  This  council  is  the  company's  reprefentative;  it 
has  the  care  of  trade  and  navigation,  makes  peace  or  de- 
clares war  with  the  Hottentots,  and  has  the  management 
of  every  thing  relating  to  the  fafety  and  intereft  of  the 
fettlement.  This  council  not  only  correfponds  with  the 
court  of  directors  in  Holland,  but  with  the  Dutch  govern- 


ment at  Batavia  and  Ceylon.  When  the  members  enter 
or  leave  the  fort,  the  garrilon  pays  them  the  martial  fa- 
lute,  an  honour  paid  to  no  other  at  the  Cape. 

1  he  next  is  the  college  of  juftice,  which  generally 
confiffs  of  the  fame  members  that  compofe  the  grand 
council.  This  court  hears  and  determines  in  all  civil 
and  criminzl  cafes  of  moment  that  happen  among  the 
Europeans  at  the  Cape.  But  if  an  European,  who  is 
not  in  the  fervice  of  the  company,  is  either  plaintiff'  or 
defendant,  the  three  regent  burgo-mafters,  who  are  ma- 
giffrates  annually  chofen  out  of  fuch  as  are  not  in  the 
company's  fervice,  alTifl  at  the  trial,  to  fee  that  no 
partial  judgment  be  given  on  the  fide  of  the  company's 
fervant.  Appeals  lie  from  the  decrees  of  this  court  to 
the  lupreme  courts  of  juftice  at  Batavia,  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  perfons  eminent  for  their  learning  in  the  civil 
laws,  and  alfo  to  the  fupreme  court  of  juftice  in  Hol- 
land. 

There  is  a  petty  court  dependant  on  the  laft  for  punifh- 
ing  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  determining  trefpalTcs  and 
imall  debts.  It  confifts  of  a  member  of  the  grand  coun- 
cil, who  lits  as  prendtnt,  three  of  the  burghers,  and  four 
of  the  company's  immediate  fervants.  One  of  the  burghers 
is  vice-piefident.  No  adion  is  to  be  brought  in  this 
court  for  more  than  a  hundred  crowns.  Copies  of  all  the 
proceedings,  both  in  this  court  and  the  college  of  juftice, 
are,  from  time  to  time,  tr.-.nfmitted  to  Holl.ind. 

l"he  fourth  is  the  court  of  marriages,  which  takes 
care  that  ail  contrafts  of  marriage  among  the  Europeans 
at  the  Cape  are  allowed  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
both  parties,  ar.d  that  neither  party  is  under  any  engage- 
ment or  promil'e  of  marriage  to  another.  It  confifts  of 
the  fame  members  as  the  petty  court  for  punifhing 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  is  held  every  Saturday  even- 
ing. 

This  court,  upon  receiving  fatisfaftion  in  the  matters  of 
its  enquiry  from  the  parties,  their  parents,  or  guardians, 
grants  a  warrant,  authorizing  the  paftor  of  the  parifh 
where  the  parties  live  to  publilli  the  banns  of  matrimony 
from  his  pulpit  on  the  three  following  Sundays  ;  and  then, 
if  no  perfon  appears  to  forbid  the  banns,  to  join  the  par- 
ties in  marriage. 

It  is  cuftomary  for  perfons  of  diftincSion,  who  are  upon 
the  point  of  marriage,  to  invite  all  the  ofEeers  of  the  court 
to  make  the  inquiries  at  their  houles,  which  is  feldom 
refufed,  as  they  are  fure  of  a  fplendid  entertainment,  and 
a  prefent  often  or  twenty  crowns;  and  the  clerk  on  thefe 
occafions  has  two  crowns  for  his  trouble  :  but  at  the 
caftle,  where  the  court  is  ufually  held,  he  has  but  one, 
and  the  court  no  gratuity. 

The  fifth  is  the  chamber  of  orphans,  which  confifts  of 
the  vice-prefident  of  the  grand  council,  three  of  the 
company's  fervants,  and  three  burghers.  Orphans  of 
fortune  cannot  marry  at  the  Cape  without  the  confent  of 
this  chamber,  till  they  are  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

The  fixth  is  the  ecclefiaftical  college  for  the  reformed 
churches  at  the  Cape,  which  are  three  in  number,  and 
for  the  proper  application  of  the  money  given  for  the  ufe 
of  the  poor.  It  confifts  of  the  three  paftors,  the  two  el- 
ders of  each  church,  and  twelve  overfeers  of  the  poor, 
each  parifh  having  four. 

This  council  is  fo  careful  in  the  application  of  the 
charitable  colle<Sions,  that  there  is  not  a  beggar  to  be  feen 
in  all  the  fettlement.  7'he  furplus  of  thefe  colleclions  is 
either  put  out  to  intereft,  or  applied  to  the  repairs  of 
the  churches,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  fchools  at  the 
Cape. 

In  each  of  the  colonies  at  the  Cape  is  a  court  of  com- 
mon council,  confifting  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
burghers.  In  the  Cape  town  this  council  propofes  mat- 
ters in  favour  of  the  burghers  to  the  grand  council,  and 
coUedls  the  taxes.  In  the  colonies  they  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  caufes  relating  to  debts  and  trefpafTes  not  ex- 
ceeding a  hundred  and  fifty  florins,  and  alfo  try  and  pu- 
nifh  moft  crimes  committed  within  their  jurifdidlion,  and 
all  crimes  committed  by  the  flaves. 

The  eighth  are  the  boards  of  militia,  one  of  which  is 
for  the  Cape  towns,  and  the  other  for  the  colonies. 

The  company's  immediate  fervants  at  the  Cape  are 
about  fix  hundred  in  numberj  but  they  are  not  all  lodged. 
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in  the  caftle;  many  petty  officers  and  a  great  number  of 
the  common  fervants  living  in  feveral  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  company  in  the  town. 

The  company's  fervants  at  the  Cape  are  divided  into 
two  clafTes,  called  the  qualified  and  the  unqualified.  The 
qualified  are  all  the  officers  in  the  adminiftration,  and  the 
clerks  under  them  :  the  unqualified  are  the  foldiers,  arti- 
ficers, and  common  fervants.  We  fliall  here  give  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  falaries  of  the  former. 

The  governor  is  allowed  by  the  company  three  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  florins  a  year  in  falary,  and 
board  wages;  befides  which  he  is  allowed  monthly  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  of  rice,  thirty  bufhcls  of 
pufh,  or  fine  white  rice,  three  hundred  and  fixty  pounds 
of  fine  barley-flour,  twenty  pounds  of  European  fait  beef 
and  pork,  as  much  mutton  as  he  pleafes,  one  aum  of  Afri- 
can wine,  two  gallons  of  brandy,  four  of  Canary,  twenty- 
three  of  ilnmg  (hip-beer,  or  JJrunlwick  mum,  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  fre(h  butter,  fifteen  pounds  of  white  wax 
c.indles,  ten  pounds  of  tailow  candles,  fix  pounds  of 
fpiccs,  a  gallon  of  fallad  oil,  and  whatever  he  pleafes  for 
the  ufe  of  his  houlhold,  which  the  company's  flores  can 
furnifii,  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  body  elfe. 
He  hai  likcwife  a  yearly  allowance  of  five  hundred  florins 
for  entertaining  the  commanders  and  other  officers  of  the 
Dutch  Inuia  fliips  with  a  grand  dinner  in  their  return  to 
Europe;  and  )".'t  he  provides  for  them  entirely  out  of  the 
company's  cattle,  llores,  and  gardens. 

The  chief  merchant,  the  fiical  intendant,  the  captain 
of  the  garrifon,  the  three  paftors  of  the  colonics,  and  the 
flore-keeper,  have  each  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
twenty- feven  florins  per  annum  in  falary  and  board- 
wages. 

'I'he  lieutenant  of  the  garrifon  has  a  thoufand  and  five 
florins  per  annum  in  falary  and  board-wages. 

'J'he  enfign  of  the  garrifon,  and  twelve  perfons  called 
under-mcrchants,  have  fcvcn  hundred  and  eight  florins 
per  annum  each. 

The  book-keepers,   and  officers  who  attend  the  fick, 
thirteen  perfons,  each  five  hundred  and  thirteen  florins  a 
ar. 

Twenty  affiflant  clerks  have  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  florins  a  year  each. 

V\^e  have  now  given  a  very  full  and  circumftantial  ac- 
count of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  the  Hottentots, 
and  fhall  conclude  with  the  character  given  of  this  fine 
fettlement  by  the  ingenious  author  of  Lord  Anfon's 
Voyage  round  the  world,  which  may  ferve  both  as  a 
fummary  and  confirmation  of  what  has  been  already  faid 
of  that  delightful  country.  "  The  Cape  cf  Good  Hope, 
"  fays  he,  is  fituated  in  a  temperate  climate,  where  the 
"  excefl'cs  of  heat  and  cold  are  rarely  known  ;  and  the 
"  Dutch  inhabitants,  who  are  numerous,  and  who  here 
"  retain  their  native  induilry,  have  flocked  it  with  pro- 
"  digious  plenty  of  all  forts  of  fruits  and  provifions  ;  mofl 
"  of  which,  either  from  the  equality  of  the  feafons,  or 
♦'  the  peculiarity  of  the  foil,  are  more  delicious  in  their 
"  kind  than  can  be  met  with  elfewhcre  :  fo  that  by  thefe, 
"  and  by  the  excellent  water  which  abounds  there,  this 
"  fettlement  is  the  beft  provided  of  any  in  the  known 
"  world,  for  the  rcfrefhment  of  feamcn  after  long  voyages, 
'*  and  by  its  extraordinary  accommodations,  the  hcalthi- 
"  ncfs  of  its  air,  and  the  picturcfquc  appearance  of  the 
"  country,  the  whole  enlivened  too  by  the  addition  of  a 
"  civilized  colony,  was  not  difgraced  on  a  comparifon 
"  with  the  vallies  of  Juan  Fcrnandes,  and  the  lawns  of 
"  Tinian." 


SECT.    XIX. 

Of  Caffraria  Proper,  and  particularly  that  Part  of  it  called 
Terra  de  Niital,  containing  a  concije  Account  of  the  Country 
and  of  its  inhabitants  the  Caffrcs, 

THE  northern  part  of  CafiVaria,  diflinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Caftraria  Proper,  is  in  a  manner  entirely 
unknown  ;  no  European  traveller  has  proceeded  through 
it,  and  dcfcribcd  its  bounds,  its  produce,  its  natural  cu- 
riofities,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.     The  little 


we  know  of  it  is  confined  to  the  eaftern  part,  which  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Terra  de  Natal. 

The  country  of  Natal,  which  was  thus  called  from  its 
being  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  on  the  day  of  our  Sa- 
viour's nativity,  is  fituated  between  the  thirtieth  and 
thiriy-third  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  is  inhabited  by 
the  CafFres,  who  are  a  very  different  people  from  the 
Hottentots.  This  country  extends  to  the  Indian  fea  oa 
the  eafl,  but  how  far  it  runs  to  the  weftward  is  yet  un- 
known. 

That  part  of  the  country  which  lies  towards  the  fea  is 
plain  and  woody;  but  within  land  it  is  diverfified  with 
many  hills,  intermixed  with  pleafant  vallies,  and  large 
plains  chequered  with  natural  groves  and  meadows.  There 
is  no  want  of  water,  for  every  hill  afi"ords  little  brooks, 
which  gliding  down,  fome  of  them,  after  feveral  turnings 
and  windings,  meet  by  degrees,  and  form  the  river  Natal, 
which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  eaftern  ocean  in  abouc 
the  thirtieth  degree  of  fouth  latitude.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  the  country  ;  though  there  are  other  ftreams 
which  bend  their  courfes  northerly. 

The  woods  are  compofed  of  (cveral  forts  of  trees,  many 
of  which  are  tall  and  large  ;  thefe  aie  very  good  timber 
fit  for  any  ufe.  The  meadows  are  covered  with  grafs, 
and  a  variety  of  herbs  and  flowers. 

The  land-animals  of  this  country  arc  elephants,  which 
feed  together  in  great  troops,  a  thoufand  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred being  foirjctimes  feen  in  the  mornings  and  evenings 
in  the  meadows ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  day  they  retire 
into  the  woods. 

Here  are  alfo  buffaloes,  cows,  deer,  hogs,  rabbets, 
lions,  and  tygers. 

Here  are  fowls  of  various  forts,  as  ducks  and  teal,  both 
tame  and  wild,  plenty  of  cocks  and  hens,  a  large  wild 
fowl  as  big  as  a  peacock,  adorned  with  many  beautiful 
feathers,  and  abundance  of  wild  birds,  of  which  we  have 
no  other  account,  than  that  they  are  wholly  unknown 
to  us. 

The  fea  and  rivers  abound  with  many  forts  of  firti,  yet 
the  natives  fcldom  endeavour  to  catch  them  ;  but  fre- 
quently take  turtle  when  they  come  afliore  at  night  to  lay 
their  eggs.  They  are  faid  alfo  to  ufe  a  very  odd  way  of 
catching  turtle  in  the  fea,  by  taking  a  living  remora,  or 
fucking-fifli,  and  faflening  a  firing  to  the  head  and  an- 
other to  the  tail ;  they  then  let  it  down  into  the  water 
among  the  half-grown  or  young  turtle;  and  when  they 
find  that  it  has  fattened  itfelf  to  the  back  of  them,  which 
it  will  foon  do,  they  draw  him  and  the  turtle  up  to- 
gether. 

The  natives,  who  are  of  a  middle  flature,  are  well  pro- 
portioned ;  their  fkins  are  black,  and  their  hair  woolly; 
their  nofcs  are  neither  flat  nor  high,  but  well  propor- 
tioned ;  their  teeth  are  white  ;  their  afpedt  is  in  general 
graceful,  and,  like  the  Hottentots,  they  are  fwift  of 
foot. 

The  natives  commonly  wear  only  a  fquare  piece  of 
cloth,  made  of  filk  grafs,  in  the  form  of  a  fhort  apron ; 
at  the  upper  end  it  has  two  ftraps  to  tie  round  their  waift, 
and  the  lower  end  is  fringed,  and  hangs  down  to  their 
knees.  They  are  faid  to  have  caps  made  of  tallow  about 
nine  or  ten  inches  high.  Thefe  they  are  a  great  while  in 
making;  for  the  tallow  muft  be  very  pure  before  it  is  fit 
for  this  ufe;  befides,  they  lay  on  but  a  little  at  a  time, 
mixing  it  among  the  hair,  fo  that  it  never  afterwards 
comes  off  their  heads. 

When  they  go  a  hunting,  which  is  but  feldom,  they 
pare  off  three  or  four  inches  from  the  top  of  their  caps; 
but  the  day  after  their  return  begin  to  build  it  up  again, 
and  this  they  daily  pradtife  till  it  is  of  the  fafhionablc 
height.  It  would  be  a  mod  ridiculous  thing  for  a  man 
here  to  be  feen  without  this  cap  of  tjllow;  but  boys  are 
not  fuffered  to  wear  any  before  they  arrive  at  maturity. 
Ihe  men  make  themfelves  very  fine  with  feathers  ftuck 
thick  into  thefe  caps  ;  for  this  purpofe  they  ufe  only  the 
long  feathers  of  a  cock's  tail.  I'hey  alfo  wear  a  piece  of 
a  cow's  hide  made  like  a  tail,  reaching  down  from  the 
waift  to  the  ground.  This  piece  of  hide  is  about  fix 
inches  broad,  and  each  fide  of  it  adorned  with  little  iron 
rings  of  their  own  making.  The  women  have  only  fhort 
petticoats,  which  reach  from  the  waili  to  the  knee  ;  but 
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when  it  rains  they  cover  their  bodies  with  a  cow's  hide, 
thrown  over  their  ftioulders  like  a  blanket. 

Their  chief  employment  is  hufbandry.  They  have 
many  cows,  which  they  carefully  look  after,  and  every 
man  knows  his  own,  though  they  all  run  promifcuoufly 
in  the  meadows.  They  have  alfo  Guinea  corn,  of  which 
they  make  their  bread,  and  a  fmall  fort  of  grain  no  big- 
ger than  muftard-feed,  of  which  they  make  Arong  drink  ; 
and  they  fence  in  their  fields  to  keep  out  their  cattle. 
The  people  alfo  drink  milk,  but  generally  prefer  it  when 
foui.  Tiieir  common  fubfiftence  conlifts  of  beef,  ducks, 
and  hens  eggs. 

No  arts  or  feparate  trades  are  profeffed  among  them, 
but  every  one  riikes  for  himfelf  whatever  he  wants.  The 
m?n  build  tneir  own  houfcs,  cultivate  the  land,  and  look 
after  their  cattle  ;  while  the  women  milk  the  cows, 
d''cii  the  provifions,  and  manage  every  thing  within  doors. 
Their  houfes  are  neither  large  nor  well  furnifhed  ;  but  are 
made  fo  clofe,  and  are  fo  well  thatched,  as  to  keep  out 
the  wind  and  rain. 

They  live  together  in  fmall  villages,  in  v^fhich  the 
oldeftman  governs  the  reft.  They  are  extraordinary  jufl 
and  civil  to  Itrangers,  and  have  a  king  who  governs  the 
country. 

Everyman  may  have  as  many  wives  as  he  can  purchafe 
or  maintain  ;  and,  as  they  have  no  money  in  the  coun- 
try, they  buy  them  of  the  woman's  father,  brother,  or 
neareflmale  relation,  by  givingcattle  in  exchange  for  wives. 

The  CafFres  traffic  with  the  rovers  of  the  Red  Sea, 
who  bring  them  manufadtures  of  lilk  for  elephants  teeth. 


Thefe  manufadlures  the  Caftles  exchange  for  European 
commodities,  particularly  for  tar,  anchors,  and  cordao-e^ 
which  they  exchange  again  with  the  rovers  of  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  fuch  filks  as  they  do  not  fell  to  the  Europeans  who 
touch  at  Natal,  they  difpofe  of  to  the  inhjbitants  of 
Monomotapa. 

Captain  Vander  Schelling,  whom  we  have  already- 
mentioned  in  treating  of  the  Hottentors,  found  an  Eno-- 
lifhman  at  Terra  de  Natal,  who  had  deferred  his  fhip, 
and  fettled  among  the  Caft'res,  where  he  married  two 
Caffre  wives,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children  ;  he  was 
dreffed  like  a  CafFre,  and  lived  like  them.  He  (hewed 
the  captain  feveral  piles  of  elephants  teeth  and  fome  rooms 
of  filk  manufadures,  intending  to  take  the  opportunity 
ofemb.irking  with  thofc  commodities  for  the  Cape,  and 
of  abandoning  his  fettlemeiit,  wives,  and  children  :  but 
the  king  of  the  country  having  notice  of  his  defijn,  fent 
for  him,  and  reproached  him  with  his  intended  treachery 
and  ingratitude  to  a  people  who  had  received  and  cherifh- 
ed  him  after  fo  generous  a  manner,  reprefenting  the  mi- 
ferable  condition  to  which  his  family  would  be  reduced 
if  he  abandoned  it,  fince  he  would  take  no  care  of  it  ; 
and,  in  fhort,  admonilhed  him  with  fuch  warmth  on  the 
afFeftion  and  tendernefs  he  owed  to  his  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  cruelty  of  deferting  them,  that  being  un- 
able to  refift  the  eloquence  of  this  royal  CafFre,  he  fell  at 
the  king's  feet,  and  gave  up  his  defign.  This  he  himfelf 
related  to  the  captain,  one  of  whofe  men  he  afterwards 
prevailed  upon  to  defert  the  (hip,  and  fettle  with  him  a- 
mong  the  CafFres. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  the    Inland  Empires  of  MONOMOTAPA,    and    MONOMUGI. 


SECT.    I. 

The  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  and  Produce  of  Monomotapa  ; 
■with  the  Perfons,  Dicfs,  and  Food  of  the  Natives. 

THE  inland  country  of  Monomotapa  is  bounded  by 
the  maritime  kingdom  of  Sofala  on  the  eaft  ;  the 
river  Spiritu  Sando  on  the  fouth  ;  the  mountains  of 
CafFraria  on  the  weft  ;  and  the  river  Cuama  on  the 
north,  which  parts  it  from  Monomugi.  It  is  fituated 
between  theforty-firfl  and  fifty-fixth  degree  of  eaft  longi- 
tude, and  between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty-fifth  de- 
gree of  fouth  latitude  ;  and  is  fix  hundred  and  feventy 
miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  fix  hundred  and  fifteen 
from  eaft  to  weft. 

The  climate  of  Monomotapa  is  faid  to  be  temperate, 
though  the  far  greater  part  of  it  lies  within  the  fouthern 
tropic.  The  air  is  clear  and  healthy,  the  foil  fertile,  and 
fo  well  watered  by  feveral  fine  rivers  as  to  abound  with 
pafture  grounds,  on  which  are  bred  a  prodigious  multitude 
of  cattle,  efpecially  of  the  larger  fort,  on  which  the  inha- 
bitants fet  a  higher  value  than  on  their  gold.  Their  ground 
produces  plenty  of  rice,  millet,  and  other  grain  ;  but  no 
wheat.  They  have  a  variety  of  excellent  fruit-trees,  and 
plenty  of  fugar-canes,  which  grow  here  without  any 
culture.  Their  forefts  fwarm  with  wild  beafts,  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  game  ;  and  their  rivers,  of  which  they 
have  a  creat  number,  abound  not  only  with  fifli,  but  with 
gold  wafhed  down  from  the  mountains.  They  have 
neither  horfes  nor  any  other  beafts  of  burthen,  except  vaft 
herds  of  elephants,  which  are  moftly  wild,  and  feveral 
thoufands  of  them  are  annually  deftroyed  for  the  fake  of 
their  teeth,  which  the  natives  fell  to  the  Portuguefe. 
They  have  a  kind  of  flag  of  an  extraordinary  fize  and 
fwiftnefs,  and  oftriches  that  are  extremely  large. 

The  natives  are  black,  with  woolly  hair  ;  but  are  wall 
fliaped,  i^buft,  fwift  of  foot,  and  healthy.  They  delight 
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much  in  war,  which  they  prefer  to  traffic  ;  and  the  people 
of  the  lower  clafs  are  extremely  expert  at  diving,  their 
chief  bufinefs  being  to  fetch  fand  or  mud  from  the  bottom 
of  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes,  in  order  to  obtain  the  gold 
that  is  mixed  with  it,  and  which  they  exchange  with  the 
Portuguefe  for  cotton  and  other  cloths,  and  a  variety  of 
other  merchandizes  and  trinkets. 

The  Monomotapas  go  naked  almoft  as  low  as  the 
waift  ;  but  from  thence  downwards  are  covered  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  of  various  colours,  and  drefs  more  or  lefs 
richly,  according  to  their  rank  and  circumftances  :  the 
cloth  worn  by  the  common  people  is  dyed  cotton  ;  but 
perfons  of  quality  ufually  wear  India  filks,  or  cotton  em- 
broidered with  gold,  over  which  they  have  generally  the 
(kin  of  a  lion,  or  fome  other  wild  beaft,  with  a  tail  hang- 
ing behind,  and  trailing  on  the  ground. 

Their  chief  food  is  the  flefh  of  oxen  and  elephants,  fak- 
ed and  dried  fifti,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits.  Among 
the  laft  is  one  called  cafaema,  which  is  fhaped  like  an 
apple,  is  very  fweet,  and  of  a  bright  violet  colour  ;  but 
is  fo  pernicious  in  its  efFedfs,  when  eaten  in  too  great  a 
quantity,  that  it  never  fails  of  caufing  a  violent  dyfentery 
and  bloody-flux.  Their  bread  is  made  of  rice  or  millet 
baked  in  thin  cakes,  and  their  drink  four-milk  or  water  j 
hut  the  rich  have  palm- wine,  and  feveral  kinds  of  fruit. 
Perfons  of  wealth  have  their  liquors  commonly  mixed 
with  manna,  ambergrife,  muflc,  and  other  perfumes,  of 
which  they  are  extremely  fond,  and  ufe  them  both  in 
their  meat  and  drink  and  in  their  apartments.  All  the 
flambeaux  burnt  before  the  emperor  are  faid  to  be  perfum- 
ed in  the  fame  manner. 

The  men  are  allowed  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  they 
pleafe,  or  as  they  can  maintain  ;  but  the  firft  is  always 
confidered  as  the  chief  and  miftrefs,  and  her  children  as  the 
father's  heirs  ;  while  the  reft  are  only  deemed  as  fervants. 

5  C  SECT. 
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MON'OMOTAP.*. 


SECT.     II. 


Of  the  Splendor  in  which  the  Emperor  appears,  and  hit  Retinue 
when  he  goes  abroad.  The  manner  in  which  he  treats  the 
Princes  vjho  are  his  VaJJals.  Of  his  chief  f fives,  and  their 
Employments. 

THE  emperor  of  Monomotapa  is  faid  to  live  in  great 
ftate,  and  to  have  a  coi.fidcrable  number  of  princes 
fubjeft  or  tributary  to  him.  Authors  obferve,  that  he 
neither  allows  himfclf  nor  any  of  his  wives  to  wear  any 
clothes  that  are  manufaftured  out  of  his  own  dominions, 
for  fear  they  fhould  have  fomc  poifoii  or  charm  concealed 
in  them.  •  His  ufual  drefs  is  a  kind  of  long  veft,  which 
falls  down  to  his  knees,  then  croffing  between  his  legs,  is 
tucked  up  under  his  girdle.  He  alfo  wears  a  brocaded 
mantle  on  his  flioulde'rs  ;  his  neck  is  adorned  with  a  mag- 
nificent collar  that  falls  below  his  brcaft,  and  is  enriched 
with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  precious 
{tones.  Of  the  fame  rich  materials  is  a  band  which  en- 
compafles  his  tuiban,  and  on  his  legs  are  buficins  richly 
wrought  and  embroidered  with  gold  and  pe.irls. 

Whenever  he  goes  abroad  he  is  either  carried  in  a  pa- 
lanquin, or  mounted  on  an  elephant.  His  palanquin  is 
borne  by  fourpcrfons  of  quality,  and  over  it  is  a  magni- 
ficent canopy  lichly  embroidered  and  befpanglcd  with 
pearls  and  precious  Hones.  If  the  weather  happens  to 
be  cloudy,  orniilly,  four  perfumed  wax  lights  are  carried 
before  him.  On  thcfc  occafious,  belides  his  other  rega- 
lia, he  affects  to  wear  hanging  at  his  fide  a  fmall  fpaJe 
with  an  ivory  handle,  and  an  arrow  in  each  hand.  Ihefe 
he  calls  the  enfignsof  his  royalty.  The  fpade  is  faid  to  be 
the  emblenn  of  induftry,  intiinating  that  his  fubjeds 
ought  to  apply  themfelvcs  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
lan'ds,  left  by  neglecting  it  they  fhould  be  reduced  to  in- 
digence, and  thereby  pilfer  and  fteal  ;  on  which  account 
one  of  the  arrows  in  his  hand  fhcws  his  power  to  punifh 
crimes,  and  by  the  other  he  declares  himfclf  the  protec- 
tor and  defender  of  his  people. 

On  his  going  abroad  in  this  public  manner,  whether  to 
war  or  for  diverfion,  or  to  vifit  his  dominions,  his  fub- 
je(Sts,  who  pay  him  the  moft  profound  homage  and  re- 
fpcft,  never  fail  of  appearing  in  crowds  to  wifli  him  all 
imaginable  fuccefs,  and  at  proper  diftances  on  the  wad 
through  which  he  pafles,  facrifice  a  deer  or  fome  other 
vidtim.  Over  this  he  rides,  and  his  augurs,  who  always 
aflift  on  fuch  occafions,  carefully  obferve  the  motions  of 
the  liver,  heart,  &c.  of  the  dying  creature;  an4  from 
thence  proclaim  his  enterprize  or  journey  fuccefsful  or 
otherwife.  If  the  former,  the  people  fill  the  air  with 
Ihouts  and  acclamations  ;  and  if  the  latter,  with  doleful 
founds  :  but  thefe  monarchs  will  feldom  proceed  farther 
on  their  journey  or  dcfign  when  thofe  foothfaycrs  predict 
its  being  unfucLcfsful. 

The  emperor  is  fervcd  at  table  upon  the  knee.  He  is 
commonly  attended  at  fuch  times  by  a  great  number  of 
officers,  who  keep  a  nioft  profound  filence.  The  plates, 
dirties,  and  bowls  belonging;  to  his  table,  are  faid  to 
be  a  kind  of  porcelain  curioufly  wrought  with  fprigs 
of  gold. 

As  thefe  fovereigns  conftantly  keep  a  numerous  (tand- 
ing  aimy,  they  are  the  lefs  liable  to  be  difturbed  either  by 
the  revolt  of  the  many  tributary  princes,  or  by  an  inva- 
fion  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  emperor,  as  a  far- 
ther fecurity,  alfo  obliges  his  vaflals  and  tributaries  to  fend 
their  fons  in  order  to  be  educated  in  his  court,  where 
they  are  taught  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  are 
kept  as  hoftages  of  the  fidelity  of  their  parents.  To  this 
double  policy  he  adds  a  third,  which  is  once  a  year  fend- 
ing anihafladors  to  all  the  grandees,  who  arc  vaflals  to 
the  crown,  to  give  them  what  is  ftiled  the  new  fire.  No 
fooner  do  thefe  ainbafTadors  arrive  at  the  court  of  a  vaflal, 
than  they  order  him,  in  the  emperor's  name,  to  put  out 
his  fire,  on  pain  of  being  dccl.ired  a  rebel  ;  which  being 
complied  with,  he  comes  and  lights  it  afrtfli  at  the  fire 
brought  by  the  amb^iiladors  lor  ihar  purpofe  :  and  fliould 
any  vaflal  <Sr  tributary  refufe  to  conform  to  this  ordur, 
war  would  be  immediately  declared  againft  him. 


As  the  emperors  of  Monomotapa  are  thus  careful  to 
keep  all  tlieir  vafials  within  due  obedience,  fo  they  are 
faid  to  be  no  lefs  foliciicus  to  prefervc  the  afteclions  of  their 
fjbjects  by  a6ts  of  benignity.  The  only  tribute  they  exact 
from  thi  m  is  a  fmall  and  inconfiderablc  free  gift,  when 
they  apply  to  them  for  juftice,  or  fome  other  favour  ;  this 
being  efteemed  a  maik  of  rcfpeift  due  from  an  inferior 
whenever  he  approaches  a  fuperior.  This  cuflom  is  alio 
obferved  by  the  merchants,  who  at  their  fairs,  or  other 
places  of  fule,  commonly  m^ke  the  fovereign  upon  the 
throne  a  prefent  of  fome  of  their  wares,  not  by  compul- 
fion,  but  of  their  own  accord  ;  and  if  any  neglect  paying 
him  this  fmall  homage,  their  only  punilhmcnt  is  their  not 
being  permitted  to  appear  before  him,  which  is  efteemed 
a  great  mortification  and  mark  of  contempt. 

The  emperor  is  faid  to  have  a  thoufand  wives,  and  all 
ofthcni  the  daughters  of  fome  of  his  vaflal  princes;  but 
the  firft  alone  enjoys  the  title  and  honours  of  an  emprefs 
or  queen.  Among  thefe  nine  immediately  take  place  af- 
ter the  emprols,  and  enjoy  fome  confidcrable  employment 
at  court.  The  firft  of  them  is  {tiled  mazarira,  or  mother 
of  tlie  Portuguefe,  fhe  being  their  advoc.ite  with  his  ma- 
jefly.  The  next  is  theinahanda,  who  performs  the  fame 
oftice  in  faiour  of  the  R'loors.  The  other  (tvsn  have 
likewife  their  rcfpcctive  titles  and  cmpKiyments,  and  all 
of  them  their  feveral  revenues,  wliich  enable  them  to  live 
in  great  ftate;  and  as  foon  as  one  of  them  dies,  fhe 
in  the  next  rank  fucceeds  to  her  title,  poft,  and  in- 
co.^le. 

The  emprefs,  and  as  many  of  his  other  wives  as  the 
emperor  invites,  accompany  him  into  the  country  to 
affift  at  the  gathering  in  his  harveft  ;  and  if  he  be  hinder- 
ed by  war,  or  otherwife,  the  emprefs  takes  the  whole  care 
of  it  upon  herfclf,  and  ailigns  to  the  other  wives  their  fe- 
veral tafks.  Thefe  are  to  overlook  a  certain  number  of 
the  foldicrs,  or  other  fubjefls  employed  in  that  work, 
who  are  obliged  to  pay  the  emperor  the  fervice  of  feven 
days  in  thirty,  and  to  bring  their  own  provifions  with 
them  ;  though  when  he  is  prefent  he  commonly  fupplies 
them  with  oxen,  fheep,  and  other  eatables. 

'Jhe  emperor  is  always  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
band  of  nuificians,  j^fters,  and  buffoons,  each  under 
their  own  captain  or  mafter  of  the  revels.  During  the 
evening,  and  even  for  the  whole  night,  he  is  fonietimet 
entertained  with  vocal  and  inftrumeiual  mufic,  or  with 
the  jefls  and  buffooneries  of  thofe  who  endeavour  to 
divert  him. 


SECT.     III. 

Of  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Emperor's  Court  :  the  Mtmner 
in  which  fujiice  is  adminijiered  :  the  Religion  of  the  Peo- 
ple ;  and  a  conc'fe  Defcription  of  the  Metropolis  of  Mono- 
jmtiipa. 

TII  E  principal  ofFcers  in  his  court  are  the  ningame- 
{ha,  or  governor  of  the  kingdom,  who  is  a  kind  of 
prinie-minilter  ;  the  mokomafha,  or  captain-general  ;  the 
;inibuya,  or  lord  highfteward,  who,  among  other  pri- 
vileges, has  that  of  naming  a  new  emprefs  when  the  old 
one  dies  ;  but  fhe  muft  be  either  one  of  the  fillers,  or  near 
relations  of  the  emperor  ;  the  inhantore,  or  captain  of 
the  band  of  muficians,  who  has  a  great  number  of  ((Jgem 
under  him,  and  is  himfelf  a  great  lord  ;  the  nurakao,  or 
captain  of  the  van-guard  ;  and  the  bukurumo,  which 
fignifies  the  king's  right  hand.  All  thefe  are  {tiled  lords, 
as  are  alfo  the  two  chief  cooks  belonging  to  his  majefty, 
who  are  generally  his  relations  ;  and  the  under  cooks 
are  likewile  men  of  quality;  but  none  of  thefe  mult  be 
above  twenty  years  old  ;  for  when  they  have  arrived  at 
that  age  they  are  preferred  to  greater  pofls. 

All  law-fuits  may  be  brought  before  the  emperor  by- 
appeal,  and  the  former  judgments  be  either  confirmed  or 
annulled  by  his  authoiity.  He  has  no  prifjners  in  his  do- 
minions, becaufc  every  trial  is  fummarily  determined  ac- 
cordin-g  to  the  evidence  given  by  the  witneffes,  and  every 
crime  is  puniflied  immediately  after  conviction.  If  the 
complaint  be  of  fuch  a  nature  that  it  caimot  be  itDme- 
diatcly  proved,  and    there    be  any   danger  of  the    perfon 
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aocufed  making  his  efcspe,  he  is  ordereii  to  be  tied  to  a 
tree,  and  a  guard  ts  fet  over  him  till  he  is  either  acquitted 
or  condemned  ;  and  if  the  latter,  the  fentence  is  imme- 
diately executed  in  the  open  fields. 

Moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  idolaters.  They  call  the 
Supreme  Being  Maziri,  or  Atuo,  and  believe  him  to  be 
the  creator  of  the  world.  Their  principal  feflivals  are  on 
thefirftday  of  the  new  moon,  and  the  aniiivcrfary  of  their 
jemperor's  birth.  They  pay  great  honours  to  a  vir<iiii 
they  call  Peru,  and  have  a  convent  in  which  they  Ihut  up 
a  number  of  young  women. 

The  metropolis  of  the  empire  is  called  Benematapa, 
6r  Banematapa,  and  by  others  Mvdrogan.  Tlie  lioul'es 
are  built  with  timber,  or  earth,  neatly  white-wafhed  both 
within  and  without,  and  the  roofs  are  large  and  in  the 
form  of  a  bell.  Thefc  are  more  or  Icfs  lofty  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  owners. 

The  greateft  ornament  of  the  city  is  the  imperial  palace, 
which  is  a  large  and  fpacious  wooden  ftrudlure  with  four 
great  porticos,  where  the  eciperor's  guards  ftand  century 
in  their  turn.  The  out-parts  are  fortified  with  towers,  and 
the  infide  is  divided  into  feveral  fpacious  rooms  hung  with 
cotton  hangings  of  very  lively  colours.  Some  pre- 
tend that  the  cielings,  beams,  and  rafters  are  gilt  or 
covered  with  plates  ot  gold;  that  tlie  apartmenls  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  chairs,  which  are  painted,  gilt,  and  ena- 
melled ;  and  that  candlefticks  of  ivory  hang  by  filver 
chains. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  the  Portuguefe  have 
feveral  forts  in  the  country,  which  one  of  the  emperors 
allowed  them  to  build  out  of  gratitude  for  the  fervice 
they  had  done  him  in  alTillmg  hini  to  reduce  fome  revolted 
vaflals  to  obedience.  They  have  likcwife  in  moft  towns 
churches  and  monafteries  of  the  Dominican  order.  In 
fliort,  they  not  only  exchange  cloth,  glafs,  beads,  and 
other  trifles  for  gold,  ivory,  and  valuable  furs,  but  have 
fome  of  the  mofl  valuable  mines  of  gold  in  the  empire. 


SECT.     IV. 

A  concife  Accoiort  of  the  Etnplre  of  Mononntgi. 

MONOMUGI,  of  which  very  little  is  known,  is 
another  inland  country  faid  to  be  fituated  near  the 
equator,  and  is  bounded  by  Monomotapa  on  the  fouth, 
and  on  the  weft  by  Congo  ;   but  it  is  fo  little  frequented. 


and  fo  unknown  to  the  Europeans,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  alcertain  its  extent.  There  are  feveral  petty  princes  on 
all  lides,  who  are  either  tributary  or  fubjecl  to  this 
crown.  ■  •' 
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^'cry  unhealthy,  and  the  air  extremely 
hot  ;  but  the  country  abounds  in  gold,  filver,  copper,  and 
ivory.  1  he  natives  clothe  themlelves  in  filks  and  cot- 
tons, which  they  buy  of  ffrangers,  and  wear  necklaces 
ot  tranlparent  amber  beads,  brought  them  from  Cambaya. 
1  heir  monarch  conftamly  endeavours  to  be  at  peace  with 
the  neighbouring  princes,  in  order  to  keep  an  open  trade 
with  Mombaza,  Meliiida,  and  Quiloa,  on  the  eaft,  and 
with  Congo  on  the  weff  ;  from  all  which  countries'  the 
black  merchants  lefort  thither  for  gold.  The  Portut^uefc 
merchants  aflert,  that  on  the  call  fide  of  Monumu'gi  is 
a  great  lake,  in  which  are  many  little  iflands  inhabited 
by  negroes,  and  abounding  with  all  lorts  ot  cattle  and 
fowl.  The  country  atFords  great  quantities  of  palm- 
wine  and  oil,  and  fuch  plenty  of  honey  that  above 
half  of  it  is  loft,  the  blacks  not  being  able  to  confume  it. 
The  religion  of  the  country  is  idolatry,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  either  Chriftianity  or  Mahometanifm  ha,  e  got 
any  footing  there. 

Neither  the  accounts  of  travellers  nor  the  maps  a;-ree  in 
the  names  of  the  kingdoms  ar.d  towns  of  this  country";  nor 
are  there  any  particulars  known  relating  to  thcfe  king- 
doms and  towns. 

Wefhall  therefore  now  proceed  up  the  weftcrn  coaft  of 
Africa;  but  here,  particularly  on  the  fouthcrn  part,  we 
find  the  fame  unceitainty;  ami  we  no  fooner  proceed  to  the 
north  of  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  than  we  meet  with 
confufed,  ridiculous,  and  abfurd  accounts.  The  Por- 
tuguefe writers,  who  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  defcribcd  thofe  countries,  have  all  of  them  an  air  of 
romance  that  is  extremely  ill  placed  when  treating  of  re- 
gions unknown  ;  and  the  reader,  who  with  impartial  eye 
fearches  for  truth,  is  furfcited  with  fidions,  and  amufed 
with  an  account  of  nations  of  Amazons,  and  cannibals 
perpetually  at  war,  whofe  fliambles  are  filled  with  the 
limbs  of  their  captives  expofed  publickly  to  fale  ;  who, 
though  extremely  numerous,  bury  all  their  children  alive, 
recruiting  their  armies  with  thofe  taken  in  war.  Thefe 
are  the  only  writers  who  have  defcribed  Monomugi 
and  Mataman,  or  Matapan,  which  laft  is  reprcfcnted  as 
a  defart  waftc,  inhabited  by  thefe  barbarians  ;  at  leaft  no 
European  nations  have  found  it  worth  their  while  to  fettle 
colonics  or  even  fafloiies  there. 


CHAP.       IX. 

Of  C  O  N  G  O,  Including  the  Kingdoms  ofBENGUELA,   ANGOLA,  CONGO 

PROPER,   and  LOAN  GO. 


SECT.     I. 

Of  Benguela. 

//;  Sttuatiefi,  Extent,  and  Rivers  ;   with  a  concife  Account  of 
Old  Benguela. 

LEAVING  the  defart  coaft  of  Mataman,  or  Matapan, 
and  proceeding  to  the  north,  four  kingdoms  extend 
along  the  weft  coaft,  which  are  frequently  included  by  geo- 
graphers under  the  general  name  of  Congo,  ftretching  from 
fixteen  degrees  fouth  to  four  degrees  and  a  half  north  lati- 
tude ;  that  is,  above  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  fouth  ;  but  they  in  no  part  reach  two  hundred  miles 
from  thefea  within  the  land.  This  extenfive  country  is 
bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Benin  and  Negritia  on  the 
north,  by  the  inland  unknown  countries  of  Africa  on  the 
eaft,  and  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  weft. 

But  as  thefe  kingdoms  are  not  fubjefl  to  Congo,  we 
Ihall  giie  the  fituation  and  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable 
particulars  of  each  fcparattly  ;  and,  as  they  agree  in  their 


natural  hiftory  and  in  the  manners  of  the  people, 
we  ftiall,  to  avoid  repetition,  give  thefe  under  Congo 
Proper. 

The  kingdoms  we  are  now  to  defcribe  are  thofe  of 
Benguela,  Angola,  Congo  Proper,  and  Loango.  We 
fliall  begin  with  the  firft.  Benguela  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Angola,  by  the  kingdom  of  Matapan  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  ocean  on  the  weft  ;  the  coaft  of  this 
kingdom  begins  at  Cape  Ledo  in  the  north,  and  extends 
to  Cape  Negro  on  the  fouth  ;  that  is  from  nine  degrees 
twenty  minutes  to  fixteen  degrees  thirty  minutes  fouth 
latitude,  which  is  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 

Its  chief  rivers,  beginning  at  the  north,  are  the  Longo, 
or  Moreno,  the  Nica,  the  Catonbella,  the  Gubororo,  or 
St.  Francifco,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  the 
Farfa,  the  Cutembo,  and  the  great  river  Cuneni,  all 
which  run  from  eaft  to  weft. 

The  climate  is  extremely  bad,  for  ftrangers  and  the 
Europeans  fettled  there  are  faid  to  look  as  if  taken  out  of 
their  graves. 
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The  men  wear  fkins  round  their  waift  and  beads  about 
their  reck,  and  are  armed  with  darts  headed  with  iron, 
and  wiih  bows  and  arrows. 

Ths  women  wear  about  their  necks  a  heavy  collar  of 
copper,  and  have  little  copper  bracelets  round  their  arms 
reachintr  to  their  elbows  ;  about  their  waitt  they  have  a 
kind  of  cloth  made  of  the  bark  of  the  infandie  tree,  and  on 
their  legs  they  have  copper  rings. 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom,  named  Old  Benguela,  is 
fituated  in  ten  degrees  thirty  minutes  fouth  latitude,  and 
gives  its  name  to  a  province  that  extends  thirty  miles  along 
the  coaft.  In  this  city  the  Portuguefe  have  built  a  fort, 
en'-ompafl'ed  with  pahfadoes  and  a  ditch  :  the  whole  is 
furrounded  with  houfes,  and  fh^ided  with  orange,  lemon, 
bannana,  and  other  trees.  The  bay  of  Benguela  lies  to 
the  fouth  of  the  town,  and  is  about  two  leagues  broad  at 
the  entrance;  but  lefore  the  town  lies  a  fand-bank, 
which  makes  it  nccefl'ary  for  ftips  to  ca(t  anchor  at  the 
didance  of  about  a  league  from  it.  _,.„  ,    • 

About  fifteen  lea-ucs  to  the  fouth  of  Old  Benguela  is 
the  town  of  Manikicongo,  which  is  large,  and  lituated  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  ;  it  is  very  populous,  and  is  well  fup- 
plicd  with  oxen,  hogs,  and  other  beafts  for  food.  The 
Portuguefe  have  a  warehoufe  there. 

SECT.     II. 

Of    Angola. 

lu  Situatin)!.,  Rivers,  and jome  Circumjlances  relating  to  the 
Manners  of  the  People,  particularly  uiith  refpeH  to  their 
Language,  Trade,  and  Method  of  making  IVar :  with  a 
eoncife  Defcription  of  Loando,  its  Capital. 

THOUGH  this  country  is  called  by  the  Europeans 
Angola,  among  the  natives  it  has  the  name  of 
Dombo.  This  kingdom  is  boi-nded  on  the  north  by 
Conao  Proper,  on  the  eaft  by  Malcmba,  or  Majemba,  on 
the  fouth  by  Benguela,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  ocean. 
The  country  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  the  moft  confi- 
derablc  of  which  is  the  Dande  and  the  Coanza.  The  foil 
is  fertile;  it  produces  Indian  corn,  beans,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  feveral  other  fruits  ;  and  is  rich  in  mines  of  filver, 
^copper,  and  other  metals. 

The  inhabitants  refemble  thofe  of  Congo,  which  we 
fhall  particularly  dcfcribc.  They  are,  however,  in  general 
very  lazy  ;  and,  though  they  have  plenty  of  provifions, 
arc  fonder  of  dog's  flcfh  than  of  any  other  meat,  and  there- 
fore fatten  them  and  fell  their  flefh  in  the  fhambles. 

The  pe<  pie  are  divided  into  four  clafTes,  the  firft  of 
which  are  noblemen  ;  the  fecond  are  ftilcd  children  of 
the  dominion,  theic  are  natives,  and  for  the  mofl  part 
artificers  and  huftjaiulmeii  ;  the  third  are  the  flaves  of  the 
feveral  lords,  who  are  confidcrcd  as  a  part  of  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  fourth  are  the  flaves  taken  in  war. 

They  manure  their  ground  by  calling  up  the  earth  into 
a  ridge,  leaving  a  furrow  on  either  fide,  into  which,  when 
the  rivers  arc  (welled  by  the  rain  whiih  flows  from  the 
mountains,  they  cut  their  banks  and  let  in  the  water, 
which  having  remained  there  for  fome  time  ;  they  let  it  out 
into  their  canal;.,  clofe  up  the  banks,  and  foon  after  the 
earth  becomes  proper  for  receiving  their  feed,  which 
foon  grows  up,  and  is  fit  to  be  leaped  in  three  months 
time. 

Polygamy  prevails  here,  and  the  firft  v,  ife  is  fuperior 
to  the  icft.  While  a  child  has  no  teeth,  the  woman 
keeps  ''rnm  her  hufband  ;  but  as  foon  as  thele  appear,  all 
the  friends  and  acquaintance  of  both  fcxes  carry  the  in- 
fant in  their  arms  from  houfe  to  houfe,  playing  and  fiiig- 
inp,  to  procure  fome  gift  for  it,  and  are  fcldom  or  never 
put  ofF  with  a  denial.  The  hufbands  (lay  at  home,  and 
employ  thcmfclves  in  fpinning  and  weaving  cotton  ; 
while  the  women  buy,  fell,  and  perform  the  bufinefs 
which  is  generally  done  by  men  in  other  countries,  and 
they  are  (o  jealous  of  their  huftiands,  that  if  they  ob- 
fervc  ihcni  fpe.ik  to  any  other  woman,  they  are  prcfently 
in  a  flame,  and  make  the  place   t'ms.  with   their  clamour. 

When  any  pcrfon  dies,  they  wafh  the  corpfe,  and 
winding  it  up,  comb  out  the  hair,  and  put  oti  new 
cloaths  :  they  then  carry  it  to  the  grave,  which  is  made 
like  a  vault,  where  it  is  fet  upon  a  feat  made  of  earth, 
with    many    glafs    beads,    and    trifles    about    it.     The 
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wealthy  fprinkle  blood  upon  the  earth,  and  pour  out 
v/ine,  which  is  faid  to  be  done  in  remembrance  of  the  de- 
ceafed. 

The  language  of  Angola  differs  from  that  of  Congo 
only  in  the  pronunciation;  but  they  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  characters  for  writing. 

The  trade  of  the  Portuguefe  and  other  Europeans  in 
Angola,  confifts  in  purchafing  flaves.  Thefe  are  bouoht 
above  an  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  miles  up  the 
country,  and  from  thence  fent  down  to  the  coaft.  All 
forts  of  commodities  are  imported  thither,  particularly 
cloth,  kerficf,  ticking,  Silefia  and  other  linen,  gold  and 
filver  lace,  feamen's  knives,  linfeed  oil,  all  forts  of  fpi- 
ces,  brandy,  white  fugar,  Turky  carpets,  coloured  yarn, 
fcwing  filk,  needles,  pins,  beads,  large  fifh  hooks,  Canary 
wine,  and  horle  tails,  which  are  much  efteemed  in  An- 
gola. 

The  king  of  Angola  acknowledges  no  kind  of  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  king  of  Congo,  though  the  country  was  for- 
merly fubjefl  to  him  ;  for  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  one  of  the  nobles  named  Angola,  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  Portuguefe,  made  war  upon  the  reft  of  ihe  no- 
bility, and  fubdued  them,  till  they  all  became  his  tribu- 
turies. 

The  military  difcipline  of  the  people  of  Angola  and 
C-uigo  IS  nearly  the  fame  ;  for  both  of  them  ufually 
fight  on  foot,  and  divide  r'leir  army  into  feveral  troops, 
formirg  themlelvca  actording  to  the  ground,  and  dif- 
playing  their  enfigii.- Tiiil  banners.  The  motions  of  their 
troops  are  rc^  ilated  by  the  captain-general,  who  placing 
himfelf  in  the  center  of  the  arir.y,  by  the  lound  of  in- 
ftruments  gives  his  orders  whether  to  advance  or  re- 
tire, turn  to  the  right,  or  left,  join  battle,  or  perform 
any  other  warlike  adion. 

They  chiefly  make  ufc  of  three  forts  of  martial  mufic. 
The  firft  is  a  kind  of  drum,  on  which  they  beat  witli 
ivory  iticks.  The  fecond  is  (haped  like  a  bell  reverfed, 
and  made  of  thin  plates  of  iron  ;  upon  thefe  they  ftrike 
with  wooden  flicks.  The  third  fort  are  elephants  tectfi 
hollowed,  and  blown  at  a  hole  made  in  the  fide,  the 
found  refembling  that  of  a  horn.  Thefe  feveral  inftru- 
ments  are  of  different  fizes,  the  larger  are  for  the  ufe  of 
the  captain-general,  and  the  fmaller  for  the  inferior  offi- 
cers ;  fo  that  when  they  hear  the  general's  drum,  horn, 
or  bell,  they  anfwer  in  the  fame  note,  to  fignify  that 
they  underftand  his  plcafure. 

The  commanders,  on  their  march,  wear  fquare  hats  or 
bonnets,  adorned  with  the  feathers  of  oftriches,  pea- 
cocks, &c.  The  upper  part  of  their  bodies  is  naked, 
only  they  hang  over  their  fhoulders  iron  chains,  with 
very  large  links.  They  have  linnen  drawers,  and  a  cloth 
which  hangs  down  to  their  heels  ;  but  they  occafionally 
tuck  it  up  under  their  girdle,  to  which  is  fattened  feveral 
bells,  and  on  their  legs  they  wear  bufkins. 

Their  arms  arc  the  bow  and  arrow,  fword,  dagger, 
and  fliield.  The  common  foldiers,  who  go  naked  from 
the  waifl  upwards,  ufe  bows  and  daggers,  with  hafts 
like  knives;  thofe  they  ftick  in  their  girdle.  Their  bows 
are  three  feet  long,  with  firings  made  of  the  bark  of 
tiees  ;  the  arrows,  which  are  of  the  fame  length,  are  not 
(b  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  have  iron  hcids;  they 
alfoufe  bioad  fwords,  mufqucts,  and  piftols,  which  they 
buy  of  the  Portuguefe. 

They  advance  to  war  with  beat  of  drum,  and  the 
found  of  horns,  and  having  difchargcd  a  flight  of  arrows, 
dexteroiifly  wheel  about,  and  leap  from  place  to  place 
to  avoid  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  There  are  com- 
monly fome  fturdy  youths  in  the  van,  who  with  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bells  that  hang  at  their  girdles  encourage  the 
reft.  After  the  firft  bodies  have  fought  till  they  are 
weary,  upon  the  found  of  a  horn  they  retreat,  and  others 
fupply  their  places,  till  one  fide  proves  viiSforious. 

The  people  fly  as  foon  as  their  general  is  fl.iin,  and  are 
never  to  be  rallied.  The  king  never  goes  to  war  in  per- 
fon  ;  the  ftrcnnth  of  his  army  confifts  entirely  in  the  in- 
fantry, he  having  few  or  no  horfcs,  and  therefore  the 
commander!  are  frequently  carried  on  the  fhoulders  of 
their  flaves. 

The  chief  town  of  Angola,  and  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fidcrable  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe  fettlcments  on  this 
fide  of  Africa,  is  named  St.  Paul  de  Loando;  it  is  fitu- 
ated 
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ated  on  the  ifle  of  Loando,  which  is  twelve  miles  in 
length,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
ftands  in  eight  degrees  forty-five  minutes  fouth  latitude. 
The  town  is  large  and  handl'ome,  confidering  the  coun- 
try, and  contains  about  three  thoul'and  huufes  built  of 
ftciic,  and  covered  with  tiles  ;  befides  a  vaft  number  of 
the  l-.uis  of  the  negroes  made  of  firaw  and  earth.  It  has 
a  good  harbour,  defended  by  a  fort,  and  is  a  bifhop's 
fee.  'I'he  jefuits  have  a  college  here,  and  there  are  feve- 
ral  other  religious  houfes  ;   but  they  have  no  frefli  water. 

The  Portuguele,  however,  do  not  feem  to  be  fo  much 
mafters  of  the  coaft  of  Angola  as  they  are  of  Congo 
Proper  ;  for  both  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  trade  thither 
with  the  natives,  and  annually  purchale  a  great  number 
of  flavcs,  which  they  carry  to  America. 

SECT.     III. 

Of  Congo  Proper. 

hi  Situation,  Climate,  Mountains  and  A'Ii>:era!s,  Marbles, 
and  Precious  Stones.  Of  their  Harvejis,  Agriculture, 
different  Sorts  of  Grain  and  Pulfe  ;  and  of  the  Mandio- 
ca,  or  Alaniac  Root,  ivith  the  Manner  in  which  it  is 
ground  into  Meal. 

THIS  kingdom  is  bounded  on  the  north  hy  the 
river  Zaira  ;  on  the  eaft  by  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
and  ihe  kingdom  of  Matemba  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Angola, 
from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  river  Dande,  and  on  the 
well,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  extends  along  the  fea 
coait  from  cape  Dande,  to  the  mouth  of  Zaira,  which 
is  about  fixty  leagues;  but  is  faid  to  extend  to  a  greater 
length  to  the  ealtward,  though  its  limits  on  that  fide  are 
not  determined. 

The  climate  of  Congo  is  faid  to  be  extreamly  tempe- 
rate, conlidering  its  bemg  fituated  very  near  the  equa- 
tor. 1"ne  winter  begins  in  March,  when  the  fun 
enters  the  norihern  figns,  and  fummer  in  September, 
when  the  fun  enters  the  fouthern  figns,  and  in  this  fea- 
fon  it  never  rains;  but  during  five  months  of  their 
winter,  that  is,  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  Auguft, 
they  have  but  few  fair  days  ;  the  rain  pouring  down 
with  prodigous  force,  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks, 
and  lay  all  the  low  lands  under  water. 

7  he  winds  in  winter  through  all  thefe  regions  blow 
from  north  to  weft,  and  from  north  to  north- eaft,  dri- 
ving the  clruds  towards  the  mountains  with  great  vio- 
lence, where  being  gathered  and  comprefl'ed,  they  are 
feen  on  the  tops  of  thefe  eminencies,  and  foon  after  dif- 
charge  the:  fclves  in  fhov/ers.  During  their  fummer, 
the  winds  blow  from  the  fouth  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  as 
they  clear  the  fouthern  fkies,  drive  the  rain  into  the 
northern  regions.  Thefe  winds  cool  the  air,  the  heat 
of  which  would  otherwife  be  infupportable.  No  fnow 
fall-  in  thefe  countries,  nor  is  any  to  be  feen  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  except  towards  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  fonie  other  hills,  called  by  the  Portuguefe, 
the  bnowy  Mountains. 

Copper  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Congo,  efpecially 
near  the  city  of  Pe.r.ba,  where  that  metal  has  fo  deep  a 
tincture  of  yellow,  that  it  has  been  miftaken  for  gold. 
There  are  alfo  mines  of  filver  and  iron. 

The  mountains  of  Congo  in  many  places  have  quar- 
ries of  excellent  ftone  of  various  kinds,  from  whence 
whole  columns,  with  their  capitals  and  bafes,  may  be 
dug  of  a  prodigious  fize.  There  are  even  faid  to  be 
whole  mountains  of  porphyry,  jafper,  and  marble  of 
various  colours,  refembling  thole  which  at  Rome  are 
called  marbles  of  Numidia,  Africa,  and  Ethiopia. 
There  is  alio  a  ftone  fpeckled  with  grains,  or  ftreaks, 
f ome  of  which  contain  beautiful  hyacinths  ;  for  the 
ftreaks  which  are  difperled  like  veins  through  the  body 
of  the  ftone  may  be  plucked  out,  like  the  kernels  of 
a  pomegranate,  when  they  fall  into  grains  and  little 
pieces  of  perfetSl  hyacinth.  Beautiful  columns  may  be 
formed  of  the  v/hole  mafs,  which  is  very  fparkling. 
There  are  other  ftones,  which  feem  inlaid  with  copper 
and  other  metals ;  thefe  are  very  beautiful,  and  take  a 
fine  polifh. 
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There  are  every  year  two  harvefts  in  the  kingdom  of 
Congo ;  for  they  begin  to  low  in  January,  and  reap 
in  April:  the  fecond  feed-time  is  in  September,  and 
they  reap  what  is  then  lowed,  in  December.  In  culti- 
vating the  earth,  they  make  ufe  of  neither  ploua;h  nor 
fpade.  The  clouds  no  (boner  begin  to  aftbrd  the  leaft 
moifture,  than  the  women  let  fire  to  the  herbs  and  roots, 
and  after  the  firft  heavy  fliower  has  fallen,  proceed  to 
turn  up  the  ground  with  a  llight  hoe,  which  is  fixed  to 
a  handle  about  two  fpans  long  ;  with  this  they  cut  into 
the  earth  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  fcatter  (he 
feed,  which  they  carry  in  a  bag  by  their  fides.  While 
they  are  employed  in  this  exercife,  they  are  generally 
obliged  to  carry  their  children  upon  their  backs  in  fwa- 
thing  rolls,  to  prevent  their  being  hurt  by  the  number 
of  infedls  that  upon  this  occafion  come  out  of  the  earth. 
They  even  do  the  fame  when  they  carry  burthens. 

As  to  their  grain,  here  is  a  fort  which  the  inhabitants 
call  luco,  that  nearly  refcmbles  muftard-feed  ;  but  it 
is  fomewhat  bigger.  It  is  ground  with  hand  -  mills, 
yields  a  very  white  meal,  and  makes  fine,  well  t-fted 
bread,  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  made  of  wheat.  There 
is  alio  a  kind  of  millet,  called  the  corn  of  Congo,  and 
another  fort  called  Portuguele  corn.  They  have  like- 
wife  maize  ;  but  they  give  it  to  their  hogs,  and  they  are 
not  fond  of  rice,   of  which  they  have  great  plenty. 

They  have  various  forts  of  pulfe  for  the  moft  part 
unknown  in  Europe,  among  which  is  a  fort  not  unlike 
rice;  it  grows  upon  a  ftirub,  and  will  laft  two  or  three 
years,  yielding  fruit  every  fix  months  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

The  oluvo  may  be  preferveJ  many  years  ;  it  has  a  tri- 
angular ear,  and  its  grain,  which  refembles  millet,  is 
red  and  wholefonie. 

Among  many  other  forts  of  pulfe  are  the  mandois^ 
wrhich  grow  three  or  four  together  like  vetches ;  but 
under  ground,  and  are  about  the  thicknefs  of  an  ordi- 
nary olive  ;  from  thefe  they  extraft  milk  like  that  drawil 
from  almonds.  There  is  another  fort  of  ground  pulfej 
called  incumbe,  which  is  of  the  fize  and  fliipe  of  a  muf- 
quet  ball,   and  is  very  wholefome  and  well  tafted. 

According  to  Dapper,  they  make  bread  of  the  root 
of  what  the  natives  call  mandioca,  or  maniac  rootj 
reduced  to  meal;  this  plant  is  of  various  forts,  which 
differ  in  the  roots,  colour,  and  quality.  The  leaves 
refem.ble  thofe  of  the  oak,  and  are  of  a  deep  green, 
with  many  veins  and  prickles.  The  ftsm  ftioots  upright 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  fpreading  into  many  branches  ; 
but  the  wood  is  weak,  like  that  of  the  willov.',  the  blof- 
fom  fmall,  and  the  feed  like  Palma  Chrilli,  but  of  no 
value.  When  thev  culti\ate  this  plant,  they  dig  up  the 
earth,  beat  it  (mall,  and  throw  it  up  into  hraj-s,  then 
lopping  off  twigs,  or  taking  flips  about  a  foot  long, 
and  an  inch  thick,  fet  two  or  three  in  each  heap,  with 
the  ends  ftickiog  out  four  or  five  inches  above  the 
earth.  Thefe  inftantly  take  root,  and  in  about  a  twelve 
month's  time,  flioot  up  to  the*  height  of  above  twelve 
feet,  with  many  branches,  and  a  body  as  thick  as  a 
man's  thigh.  To  make  the  root  grow  Lrge,  they  keep 
the  ground  clean  by  weeJing  it,  and  when  it  is  come  to 
its  perfe(51:  maturity,  cut  the  ftem  clofe  to  the  earth. 
The  root  being  afterwards  dug  up,  and  the  outlide  taken 
off,  they  reduce  it  to  flour,  by  grinding  it  in  a  mill  made 
like  the  wheel  of  a  waggon.  1  he  fellies  of  the  wheel 
are  a  fpan  broad,  and  the  bottom  covered  with  cojpcr, 
(et  with  ftiarp  points  in  the  manner  of  a  grater,  and 
underneath  is  a  trough,  into  which  the  meil  falls. 
He  who  holds  the  root  to  the  wheel,  is  attendi.d  by 
feveral  little  boys,  who  bring  him  the  roots,  and  there 
are  flaves  to  take  the  ground  meal  out  ot  the  trough, 
and  dry  it  in  copper  pans  over  the  fire.  Many  houles  are 
built  for  this  work,  that  are  above  a  hundred  feet  longy 
and  thirty  or  forty  broad,  with  ten  furnaces  on  each  fide. 
Every  hufbandman  may  make  as  much  meal  as  he  thinks 
fit,  and  if  he  has  a  houfe  with  twenty  furnaces,  he  com- 
monly employs  fifty  or  fixty  flaves  in  weeding,  hoeing, 
grinding  and  drying. 

Garden  plants  and  roots   grow  here  with  little  labour, 

particularly    cabbages  ;     but   thefe   are    more    open    than 

with  us,    colliflowers,    fpinage,    purflain,    fage,    hyffop, 

thyme,  fweet-ma  joram,    coriander-feed,    turnips,  pota- 
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toes,  carrots,  radiflies,    and  many  others,  bcfides  feveral 
unknown  in  Europe. 

SECT.     IV. 

Cfthe  Timber  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Congo,  and  the  neighbouring 
Countries,  particularly  the  Enfado,  and  Alirrone-Tree,  the 
Mofuma  Cotton- tree,  the  Maginette,  and  the  Mignamigna. 
Of  the  Beajh,  with  a  particular  Dijaiption  of  the 
Dante,  and  the  Nfnojfi.  Of  the  Birds,  Reptiles,  and 
Fijhes. 

THERE  are  trees  here  of  an  amazing  fize,  the 
chief  of  which  is  called  by  the  natives  enfada, 
and  commonly  fpring  up  with  one  thick  body  to  a  great 
height.  At  the  top  they  fhoot  forth  many  branches, 
from  which  defcend  fmall  firings  of  a  ycllowifli  colour, 
v^hich  on  their  reaching  the  ground,  t;ike  root,  and 
fpring  up  again  like  new  plants,  and  in  a  little  time  en- 
creafe  to  a  large  bulk,  from  whence  fall  new  pendulums, 
which  taking  root  again,  fpring  up  as  before  ;  fo  that 
fometimes  afingle  tree  will  extend  its  boughs  above  a 
thoufand  paces,  forming  a  wood  large  enough  for  levcral 
thoufaiid  men  to  Ihelter  themlelves  under  the  branches, 
which  grow  fo  very  clofe,  that  the  fun-beams  cannot 
penetrate  them.  The  leaves  of  the  young  boughs  re- 
iemble  x.\\o\'i  of  the  quince-tree,  they  being  of  a  vvhitifh 
green,  and  woolly.  The  fruit,  which  is  red  both 
witiiin  and  without,  grows  between  the  leaves  of  the 
young  branches,  like  a  common  fig.  Under  its  outermolt 
bark,  they  find  fomething  like  a  thread  or  yarn,  which 
being  beaten,  cleanfed,  and  drawn  out  in  length,  the 
common  people  make  into  a  kind  of  cloth.  1  his  and 
the  following  are  evidently  fpecies  of  the  Banyan-tree 
already  deftribed,  in  treating  of  Indoftan. 

The  mirrone  nearly  refemblcs  the  former  ;  for  the 
boughs  alfo  fend  down  abundance  of  roots  to  the  ground; 
the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  orange-tree,  and  it  is  ge- 
nerally pl.inted  near  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
pay  to  it  a  kind  of  religious  veneration. 

By  the  river  Zaira  grows  the  mofuma-tree,  of  which 
the  natives  make  canoes.  The  wood  is  fo  extremely 
light,  that  it  will  not  fink  tho'  it  be  full  of  water.  On 
thefe  trees  grow  filk-cotton,  which  by  fea- faring  people 
is  uftd  inftcad  of  feathers.     Cotton  alfo  grows  wild. 

Their  fruits  growing  on  (htubs  are  ananas,  anones,  ba- 
nanas, arofdfes,  pompions,  melons,  cucumbers,  &c. 

Among  the  fruit  trees  are  citrons,  lemons,  and  oranges. 
There  is  here  a  fruit  tree  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
count  ;  the  fruit  refembles  the  giant- pear,  its  feed  is  like 
a  bean,  and  its  juice  is  exceeding  pleafant. 

The  cola  fruit  is  as  big  as  a  pine  apple,  and  inclofes 
other  fruit  like  chefnuts  within  its  hufk.  This  fruit,  be- 
fides  its  other  qualities,  is  efteemed  a  fovereign  remedy  in 
all  difeafes  of  the  liver. 

The  guajavas  have  fome  refcmblance  to  penrs  ;  they 
have  fliort  ftalks,  are  yellow  without,  and  of  a  carnation 
colour  within;  they  have  a  delicious  tafte  ;  but  are  of  fo 
cold  a  nature  as  to  be  unwholefome. 

The  granate  plum  refembles  the  guajava  ;  but  is 
fmaller,  has  a  pleafing  fharp  tafte,  and  is  very  whole- 
fome. 

The  maginette  is  a  grain  refembling  pepper,  but  is 
larger,  and  grows  in  bunches;  within  thefe  grains  are 
feeds,  like  thofe  of  a  pomegranate,  which,  on  being  taken 
out,  appear  of  a  purple  colour;  but,  on  being  dried  in 
the  fun,  become  black,  and  have  a  biting  tafte  like  pep- 
per. There  alfo  grows  a  tree  three  or  four  feet  high, 
with  fmall  and  narrow  leaves,  the  fruit  of  which  refem- 
bles the  coriander  ;  it  firft  appearing  in  green  knots,  after- 
wards in  blofToms,  and  laftly  in  a  kind  of  fmall  grain. 
Thefe  berries,  when  grown  ripe  and  dried  in  the  fun, 
turn  black  and  hard,  and  differ  but  little  in  tafte  from 
Eaft  India  pepper,  only  they  are  not  fo  hot. 

There  are  here  alfo  feveral  kinds  of  palm,  date,  and 
cocoa  trees ;  there  are  likewife  many  trees  that  have  me- 
dicinal virtues  ;  but  the  moft  furprifing  of  them  all  is  the 
mignamigna,  which  is  faid  to  produce  poifon  in  one  part, 
and  its  antidote  in  another  ;  for  if  any  perfon  be  poifoned, 
cither  by  the  wood  or  by  the  fruit,  which  refembles  a 


fmall  lemon,  he  will  then  be  cured  by  the  leaves  ;  and 
if  he  is  poifoned  by  the  leaves,  he  muft  then  have  recourie 
either  to  the  fruit  or  the  wood. 

Among  the  animals  the  dsnte  feems  peculiar  to  this 
country.  It  is  fhaped  and  coloured  much  like  an  ox, 
though  not  fo  large  ;  its  horns  are  like  thofe  of  a  he-goat, 
but  are  blackifti,  very  bright  andfhining,  and  the  natives 
form  them  into  a  great  variety  of  very  pretty  baubles. 
They  make  ufe  of  the  raw  hide  di  ied  to  cover  their  fhields, 
it  being  fo  tough  that  no  arrow  or  dart  can  go  through  it. 
It  is  exceeding  fwilt  ot  toot,  and  when  wounded  will 
follow  the  fcent  or  fnioke  of  the  gun-powder  with  fuch 
fury,  that  the  hunters  have  no  other  way  to  avoid  it, 
than  by  climbing  a  tree  with  all  polfible  fpeed  ;  and  upon 
fuch  occafions  they  always  carry  rope-ladders  with  them, 
which  they  faften  to  fome  branch  before  they  venture  to 
fire.  The  wounded  dante,  finding  his  enemies  out  of  his 
reach,  ftays  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  for  them,  and  ftirs 
not  from  it  till  a  fccond,  or  perhaps  a  third  Ihot  has  laid 
him  dead.  Their  flclh  is  efteemed  delicate  food,  and 
both  the  natives  and  the  wild  beafts  make  continual  war 
upon  them  ;  but  nature  has  taught  them  to  guard  againft 
the  latter  ;  they  commonly  go  in  large  droves  of  feldom 
lels  than  a  hundred,  which,  on  their  being  attacked, 
djfpoie  themfelves  into  a  ring,  with  their  horns  outward, 
with  which  they  defend  themfelves  with  furprifing  vigour 
and  agility.  They  are  of  difl^erent  colours  like  our 
cows,  iome  black,  others  grey,  and  otiiers  brown. 

The  nfofti  is  of  the  bignefs  of  a  cat;  it  is  of  an  a/h 
colour,  and  has  two  fmall  horns  on  its  head.  This  is 
faid  to  be  the  moft  fearful  creature  that  lives,  it  being 
ever  in  motion,  and  ftarting  or  running  at  the  leaft  nolle 
or  breath  of  air.  Even  when  it  is  drinking,  it  fwallows  a 
fingle  gulp,  then  runs  away,  asifpurfued,  and  with  the 
fame  fear  returns,  till  it  has  quenched  its  thirft.  It  does 
I  the  fame  when  browzing  on  the  grafs,  at  every  blade  it 
crops.  Its  flefli  has  an  exquifite  tafte,  and  the  natives 
prefer  its  fkin  to  that  of  any  other  creature,  to  make  firings 
for  their  bows. 

There  are  here  alfo  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros, 
with  red  buffaloes,  zebras,  elks,  lions,  tygers,  leopards, 
bears,  wild  boars,  wolves,  foxes,  very  large  wild  cats, 
catamountains,  civet  cats,  apes,  baboons,  and  the  orang 
outang,  which  is  of  a  middle  fpecies  between  the  humaa 
and  the  baboon.  Thefe  are  alfo  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
where  we  have  given  a  particular  account  of  them. 

There  are  alfo  here  cows,  flieep,  goats  of  feveral  kinds, 
hogs,  fallow  deer,   roe-bucks,  hares,  and  rabbits. 

'riiefe  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  afford  a  vaft 
variety  of  both  land  and  fea  fowl.  Among  the  former 
are  plenty  of  oftriches  of  a  furprifing  fize.  Their  fea- 
thers, mixed  with  thofe  of  the  peacock,  which  are  here 
no  lefs  numerous,  and  exceeding  beautiful,  are  ufed  as 
enfigns  and  ftandards,  and  made  in;o  very  fplendid  um- 
brellas. The  king  of  Angola,  we  are  told,  keeps  vaft 
numbers  of  peacocks  in  a  wood  furrounded  with  high 
walls,  and  fufi^ers  none  in  his  dominions  to  breed  or  have 
any  of  them,  becaufe  he  ufcs  their  feathers  in  his  royal 
enfigns. 

Turkifh  geefe,  hens,  and  ducks,  both  wild  and  tame, 
are  alfo  heie  in  vaft  plenty  ;  and  pheafants  are  fo  numerous 
and  familiar,  that  boys  take  them  alive  in  their  traps. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  prodigious  quantity  of  wood- 
cocks, pigeons,  doves,  and  other  fmailcr  birds,  which 
are  common  in  all  thefe  countries. 

They  have  a  great  variety  of  parrots,  diftinguifhed  by 
their  diftcrent  fizes  and  colours,  particularly  a  fmall  fort 
not  much  bigger  than  a  fparrow,  but  of  a  fine  fhape  and 
the  moft  delightful  colours. 

But  the  moft  efteemed  are  thofe  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  birds  of  mufic.  Thefe  are  fomething  larger  than 
the  Canary  bird,  and  of  different  colours,  fome  being  all 
over  red,  others  green,  with  only  the  feet  and  bill  black  ; 
fome  are  all  white,  others  grey,  dun,  or  black  ;  thefe 
laft  have  the  fweeteft  note,  and  feem  to  talk  in  their 
finging. 

In  fome  places  the  pools  are  covered  with  white  he- 
rons. There  is  alfo  a  fort  of  fowl  like  a  crane,  with  the 
bill  and  feet  red,  and  its  feathers  for  the  moft  part  red  and 
white  ;    but  fome  are  of  a  dark  grey.     Birds  of  prey,  as 
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eagles,  vultures,  falcons  of  various  forts,  fparrow  hawks, 
and  others  of  the  like  nature,  are  here  likewife  very  nu- 
merous. 

With  rerpe(£l  to  reptiles,  the  country  is  infefted  with  a 
variety  of  ferpents,  feme  of  which  the  Portuguefe  priefts 
hnve  reprefented  as  of  fo  incredible  a  fize,  as  to  fwallow 
a  iheep  whole,  or  even  a  llag  with  its  horns.  Th^re  are 
r.itile  fnakes,  vipers,  tree-ferpents,  and  many  reptiles  of 
other  kinds  ;  and  the  houfes  are  infefted  with  fcorpions. 

Fiih,  as  in  other  maritime  countries,  are  here  alfo  in 
great  plenty  and  variety,  both  in  the  fca  and  the  rivers. 
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SECT.     V. 

Of  their  Per fom,  Drefs,  Manners,  andCuJIoms.     Thar  En- 
tertainments, Mufit,  and  Dancing. 

THE  complexion  of  the  original  natives  is  generally 
black,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree,  fonie  being 
ot  a  deeper  die  than  others  ;  and  fince  their  intermixed 
marri.iges  with  the  rortiigiitfe,  they  have  varied  from 
their  native  hue,  fome  to  a  dark  brown,  fome  to  an  olive, 
and  others  to  a  blackifli  red.  Their  hair  is  black  and 
woolly,  and  their  eyes  of  a  fine  lively  black  ;  but  they 
hjve  neither  flat  nofes,  nor  thick  lips.  Their  ftature  is 
moftly  of  the  middle  fize;  and,  excepting  their  black 
complexion,  thcv  much  refemble  the  Portuguefe,  though 
fome  of  them  are  more  fat  and  flefijy  than  they. 

In  general  they  behave  in  a  friendly  manner  towards 
ftrangcrs,  and  are  of  a  mild,  courteous,  and  affable  dif- 
pofition,  eafy  to  be  oveicome  by  reafon  ;  yet  inclined  to 
drink  to  excefs,  efpecially  when  they  can  get  Spanifti 
wine  and  brandy.  In  converfation  they  difcover  great 
quicknefs  of  parts  and  underftanding,  and  exprefs  them- 
felvcs  with  furh  good  fcnfe  and  humour,  that  perfons  of 
the  J, reateft  learni-.g  take  delight  in  hearing  them.  But 
they  are,  on  the  Oiherhand,  proud,  revengeful,  and  much 
addicted  to  poifoning  one  another  on  the  fmalleft  provoca- 
tion ;  but  if  the  offender  be  detcded,  he  dies  without 
mercy  j  and  the  enquiry  is  fo  ftriiSf,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  efcape. 

Lopez  obferves,  that  the  king  of  Congo  and  his  cour- 
tiers were  formerly  cloathed  from  the  waift  downwards 
with  palm-tree  cloth,  fattened  with  girdles  of  the  fame 
fluff.  They  alfo  hung  before  them,  by  way  of  ornament, 
tht  fkin.^  of  fmall  tygers,  civet  cats,  fables,  martens,  and 
otner  animals,  in  the  manner  of  an  apron;  and  on  their 
heads  a  cap  rejembling  a  hoed.  Next  their  fkins  they 
wore  a  kind  of  furpli~e  which  reached  to  their  knees,  and 
vva.;  madeofverv  fi:,e  palm-tree  cloth,  and  fringed  round 
the  (kirts.  Thefe  furplices  were  turned  up  again,  and 
tUvkeJ  upon  the  right  fhouldcr.  They  wore  yellow  and 
red  crps,  fo  fmall  that  they  fcarce  covered  their  heads. 
Moft  of  them  went  unfliod  ;  but  the  king  and  fome  of  the 
great  lords  wore  fandals,  like  tliofe  of  the  antient  Romans, 
made  of  palm-tree  wood.  T  he  common  people  were 
dreffed  from  th^  midt'le  downwards  in  the  fame  manner, 
only  the  cloth  was  coarfer  ;  but  the  reft  of  their  body  was 
naked. 

The  women  ufed  three  kinds  of  aprons  of  different 
lengths,  one  of  which  reached  to  their  heels,  and  was 
fringed  round.  1  hey  had  alfo  a  fort  of  jacket,  open 
before,  that  reached  from  their  breafts  to  their  girdle,  and 
over  their  fltouldcrs  a  clnak  made  of  palm-tree  cloth. 
Their  faces  were  uncovered,  and  they  had  a  fmall  cap  on 
their  heads  like  thofc  worn  by  the  men.  Women  of  in- 
ferior rankweredreffed  in  the  fame  manner,only  theircloth 
was  coarfer  ;  but  the  maid-fervants,  and  the  women  of 
the  loweft  rank,  had  only  a  cloth  round  their  waift,  and 
all  the  reft  of  the  body  naked. 

This  was  the  drefs  of  Congo  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguefe  ;  but  after  their  convcrfion  to  the  Romifh 
faith,  the  great  lords  of  the  court  began  to  follow  their 
faftiion  in  wearing  cloaks,  Spanifh  hats,  wide  jackets  of 
(carlet  filk,  and  leather  or  velvet  flippers.  But  the  com- 
mon people,  both  men  and  women,  retain  the  old  habit 
through  neceffity.  Women  of  figure  alfo  drefs  like  the 
Portuguefe,  except  their  wearing  no  clokes  :  they  cover 
their  head  with  a  veil,  over  which  they  have  a  velvet  cap 
adorned  withjewels,  and  gold  chains  round  their  necks. 
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The  natives  chiefly  jive  upon  fruit,  roots,  grain,  and 
pulfe  :  their  common  drink  is  water,  and  they  regale 
themfelves  with  palm  wine.  They  are  fond  of  entertain- 
ments, and  commonly  celebrate  their  feafts  in  the  even- 
ing, when  they  feat  themfelves  in  a  ring  upon  thegrafs, 
and  a  large,  thick,  wooden  platter  is  placed  in  ;he  midft 
of  them.  Theeldeft  perfon  prefent  gives  to  every  one  his 
fhare  with  great  exaftnefs,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity, 
fo  that  none  have  reafon  to  complain.  If  any  perfon 
whatfoever  happens  tobepaffing  by  wliere  the  ''uells  are 
eating,  he  or  fhe  thrults  into  the  ring  v/ithout  ceremony 
and  has  an  equal  fhare  with  the  reft,  even  thi:)u"h  he  (hould 
come  after  the  fhares  are  allotted  ;  in  which  cafe  the  car- 
ver takes  fome  from  every  perfon's  mefs  to  make  up  that 
for  the  ftranger.  It  is  the  fame  if  the  chance-coincrs  are 
numerous ;  they  may  eat  and  drink  as  freely  as  if  invited  ; 
and  when  they  perceive  the  platter  empty,  they  rife  up 
and  go  away,  without  taking  leave  or  returninif  thanks  : 
nor  do  the  people  ever  a)k  thefe  intruders  wiience  they 
come,  or  whiilici  they  aie  going. 

Thefe  feafts  are  kept  on  fevcral  occafions,  as  on  a 
marriage,  the  birth  of  a  child,  their  advancement  to  fome 
dignity,  or  the  like,  when  every  one  makes  his  lord  a  pre- 
fent fuitable  to  his  ability,  and  alfo  affifts  at  the  folem- 
nity. 

At  thefe  entertainments  they  fing  love  fon2;s,  and  piny 
upon  an  inftrument  of  a  very  extraordin.irylhape  ;  the 
body  and  neck  refemble  thofe  of  a  lute,  but  the  belly- 
part  is  not  mads  of  wood,  but  of  a  fkin  as  thin  as  a  blad- 
der. The  ftrings  are  haiis  of  the  elephant's  tail,  or 
threads  of  palm-tree,  reaching  from  the  bottom  of  the 
inftrument  to  the  top  of  the  neck,  and  tied  to  feveral 
rings  placed  fome  higher  and  others  lower.  At  thefe 
rings  hang  thin  plates  of  iron  and  filver,  of  different 
fizes  and  tones.  When  the  ftrings  are  ftruck  the  rin^rs 
fhake,  which  moving  the  plates,  the  latter  yield  a  con- 
fufed  kind  of  gingle.  Thofe  who  play  on  this  inftru- 
ment tune  the  ftrings  and  ftrike  them  with  their  finders 
like  a  harp,  very  ftcilfully,  fo  that  they  make  a  found 
agreeable  enough. 

Of  the  fame  kind  is  an  inftrument  like  a  s;uitar,  but 
without  a  head  ;  inftead  of  which  are  five  fmall  iron  bows, 
which,  when  the  inftrument  is  to  be  tuned,  are  let  more 
or  lefs  into  the  body  of  it.  The  ftrings  are  of  palm-tree, 
thread,  and  are  played  upon  with  the  thumbs  of  each 
hand,  while  the  inftrument  refts  upon  the  performer's 
breaft.  Though  the  found  is  very  low,  yet  it  is  not 
difagreeable. 

The  moft  ingenious  of  their  inftruments,  as  well  as 
that  moft  in  life,  is  thus  defcribed  by  Carli.  They  take 
a  ftick  which  they  bend  like  a  bow,  and  tying  it,  bind 
to  it  fifteen  long,  dry,  and  empty  gourds,  or  ralabnfties, 
of  different  fizes  to  found  different  n  ites,  with  each  a 
hole  at  the  top,  and  a  fmaller  hole  three  finccrs  lower. 
This  laft  hole  they  ftop  up  half  way,  and  cover  that  at 
the  top  with  a  little  thin  bit  of  board  at  fome  dillance 
above  it.  They  then  take  a  cord,  made  of  the  bark  of 
a  tree,  and  fattening  it  to  both  ends  of  the  inftiirment, 
hang  it  about  their  neck.  To  play  upon  it,  they  ufe  two 
fticks,  with  the  ends  covered  witn  a  bit  of  rag,  and  ftrik- 
ing  upon  the  little  boards,  make  the  gourds  gather  wnid  ;- 
which  being  driven  out  of  the  hjlf  ftopped  hole,  give 
founds  refembling  thofe  of  an  organ,  and  make  an  agree- 
able harmony,  efpecially  when  three  or  four  of  them 
are  played  together. 

They  have  alfo  flutes  and  pipes,  which  the  court  mu- 
ficians  play  upon  very  (kilfuUy ;  the  coinmon  people  alftj 
ufe  pipes  with  little  rattles,  and  other  inftruments  that 
form  a  very  rude  found. 

They  make  their  drums  in  the  following  manner;  they 
cut  the  trunk  of  a  tree  three  quarters  of  an  ell  long  or 
more,  for  when  they  hang  thon  about  their  necks  t.hey 
reach  almoft  to  the  ground.  Thefe  they  hollow  wiihin, 
and  cover  the  top  and  bottom  with  the  fkm  of  a  tyger,  or 
fone  other  beaft,  which  makes  a  hideous  noife  when  they 
beat  it,  after  their  manner,  with  the  open  hand. 

Befides  thefe  great  drums,  which  are  ufed  in  the  army, 
there  is  a  fmaller  fort,  made  either  of  the  fruit  of  the 
aliconda  tree,  or  of  a  fmaller  piece  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
made  hollow,  with  a  fkin  over  one  end  only  :  thefe  they 
beat  upon  only  with  one  hand. 

When 
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When  the  people  dance  they  keep  good  time  with  the 
mufic,  clapping  the  palms  of  their  hands  together;  but 
at  court  they  generally  move  their  feet  in  a  kind  of  Mo- 
refco  meafure,  with  great  gravity. 

The  chief  paftimes  of  the  Congo  blacks  are  dancing 
and  finging.  They  alfo  play  at  cards,  flaking  fmall  fliells, 
which  are  their  money.  In  the  evening,  when  the  wo- 
men are  returned  with  their  children  from  the  fields,  .they 
licht  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  their  cottager,  and  fitting 
round  it  on  the  ground,  eat  what  they  have  brought ; 
then  talk  till  they  fall  backwards  with  rteep,  and  thus 
fpend  the  night. 


SECT.     VI. 

Of  their  Marriage i  ;  the  feparate  Employments  of  the  Hufband 
and  IP'ife  ;  thi  Treatment  of  their  ChiLlren  ;  their  Fwuiah 
and  Mourning. 

TH  E  people  of  Congo  who  have  embraced  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Poriugucfc,  marry  after  their  manner  ; 
but  will  not  be  reftrained'from  keeping  as  many  miftrelles 
as  they  can  maintain.  When  a  young  man  expreiles  his 
defire  to  marry,  his  parents  fend  a  prefent  to  the  relations 
of  the  young  woman  on  whom  he  fixes  his  choice,  re- 
quefting  their  daughter  as  a  wife  for  their  fon.  With 
this  prefent  an  earthen  pot  of  palm  wine  is  alfo  tent,  and 
before  the  prefent  is  received,  all  the  wine  is  to  be  drank 
by  the  girl's  pjrents  and  friends,  the  father  and  mother 
drinkin"-  firft.  After  this  is  done  the  father  returns  an 
anfwer,  and  his  receiving  the  prefent  is  confidered  as  a 
proof  of  his  compliance.  "The  young  man  upon  this  g'  es 
immtdiatelv  with  his  friends  and  relations  to  the  houie  of 
his  miftrcfles's  father,  and,  having  received  her  of  her  pa- 
rents, condudls  her  home,  where  he  lives  with  her  in  or- 
der to  be  fatisficd  whether  flie  will  have  children  ;  whe- 
ther fhe  will  be  deligent  in  her  duily  hbour,  and  prove 
very  obedient :  and  if,  in  two  or  three  years  time,  he  finds 
her  faulty  in  any  of  thefe  points,  he  fends  her  back  to  her 
parents,  and  has  the  prefent  reftored  ;  but  when  the 
fault  is  on  his  fide,  he  can  recover  nothing.  The  wo- 
man, however,  is  not  confidered  in  a  worfe  light  on  this 
account,  bjt  generally  undergoes  another  trial  foon 
after. 

If  after  a  man's  enjoying,  during  two  or  three  years, 
all  the  privileges  and  endearments  of  the  nuptial  commerce, 
he  at  laft  ventures  to  tie  the  nuptial  knot,  he  fends  to 
all  his  and  his  bride's  relations,  who  never  fail  to  come 
on  the  day  appointed,  drefled  in  the  moft  coftly  orna- 
ments they  can  either  purchafe  or  borrow.  Every  one 
breaks  out  into  congratulations  and  good-wiflies.  'I  he 
pried,  if  any  can  b:  had,  (for  in  fomc  parts  of  thckingdom 
they  are  fometimcs  whole  years  without  feeing  a  priell) 
comes  in  and  performs  the  ceremony  ;  then  foUuws  the 
dowry,  and  fome  mutual  prefcnts,  fuitable  to  their 
rank. 

The  marriage-ceremony  is  quickly  fucceedcd  by  a 
fumptuous  banquet,  and  upon  thefe  occafions  they  exert 
all  their  abilities.  The  rcpaft  commonly  lafts  till  after 
fun-fet,  or  rather  as  long  as  there  are  any  victuals  or  li- 
quor left. 

No  fuoner  are  all  the  provifions  eaten  than  every  one 
diverts  himfcif  his  own  way,  fomc  by  finging  or  dancing, 
others  by  drinking,  fmoaking,  or  deeping,  which  gene- 
rally crowns  the  feaft  ;  and  the  next  rifing  fun  fends  thcrn 
all  home. 

In  cafe  of  adultery  the  man  is  obliged  to  give  the  va- 
lue of  a  Have  to  the  hufband,  and  the  woman  to  afk  par- 
don ;  and  if  this  be  not  done,  the  hulband  may  eafily  ob- 
tain a  divorce  from  the  Portuguefc  priefl. 

The  hufband  is  obliged  to  procure  an  habitation,  to 
clothe  his  wife  and  children  in  a  manner  agreeable  to 
his  rank,  to  prune  the  trees,  to  grub  up  roots,  and  to 
carry  home  the  palm  wine  as  often  as  the  vefiel  fills.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  woman  is  to  find  provifions  for  her 
hufband  and  children  :  Ihc  accordingly  works  in  the 
fields  till  noon,  and  at  her  return  prepares  the  dinner. 
If  any  thing  is  wanted,  fhe  muft  cither  buy  it  out  of  her 
own  money,  or  barter  cloaths  for  it.  The  man  fits  alone 
at  table,  while  the  wife  and  children  wait  to  fupply  him 


with  what  he  wants.  When  he  has  dined  the  remainder 
comes  to  them  ;  and  though  they  may  fit  down  to  eat  it 
if  they  pleafe,  yet  they  generally  ftsnd  from  the  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  pay  this  mark  of  rcfpedl  to  him  whom 
they  are  horn  to  ferve  and  obey. 

The  mothers  of  thofe  who  have  not  embraced  the  Ro- 
miili  religion  prefent  their  infants  as  foon  as  they  are  torn 
to  their  own  piiefts,  in  order  to  knov/  their  good  or  ill 
fortune.  The  falfe  proph.et,  then  taking  the  child  in  his 
arms,  makes  his  obfervitions  on  the  mufcles  and  other 
pans  of  his  bod^,  and  then  tells  the  parents  what  he 
thinks  proper.  The  fame  is  done  to  fick  perfons,  in 
order  to  know  the  eaufe  of  their  difteirper,  and  whether 
tlicy  will  recover  ;  and  if  they  guefs  wrong,  they  never 
want  an  excufe. 

It  is  cuftomary  for  the  parents,  or  the  pagr.n  pried,  to 
order  the  young  people  to  abftain  from  eating  either  the 
fle(h  of  fome  particular  wild  beaft,  fome  iorti  of  poultry, 
or  a  particular  fruit  or  root ;  and  thefe  orders  areas  invic»- 
lably  kept,  as  they  are  flrictly  enjoined  ;  fur  they  would 
fooncr  f.ll  for  feveral  days  than  t:'.fte  the  leaft  bit  of  what 
has  been  forbidden. 

When  a  perfon  dies,  they  v/rap  up  the  corpfe  in  a  piece 
of  cotton  cloth  ;  but  the  poor  make  ufe  of  Itiav/  mats, 
then  bury  the  body  in  the  fields,  and  diltinguifti  the  grave 
by  placing  a  heapof  raifed  earth  upon  it :  others  place  upoa 
this  hc.ip  the  horn  of  fome  uncommon  beaft;  and  others 
plant  trees,  and  form  arbours  around  it. 

Both  rich  and  poorobferve  a  kind  of  mourning  for  their 
near  rel.itions,  which  begins  with  a  clofe  coi-finemenc 
and  abftinence  from  all  refrelliment  during  three  days  :  after 
which  thofe  of  the  common  rank  fiiave  their  heads,  and 
anoint  themfelvcs  all  over  with  oil  ;  upon  which  they 
rub  fuch  a  quantity  of  earth,  duft,  and  dry  leaves  of  va- 
rious forts,  as  giies  them  a  moit  frightful  appearance. 
Thofe  of  higher  rank  content  themfelves  v/ith  {having 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  binding  about  it  a  lid:  of  cloth, 
linen,  or  leather,  and  confining  themfelves  in  their  houfes' 
eight  days  ;  after  which  they  gradually  return  to  their  for- 
mer way  of  life. 

The  widows  arc  obliged  to  fuba-.it  to  a  much  longer 
retirement,  efpeciallv  at  court,  and  in  the  populous  cities, 
where  it  would  be  thought  fcandalous  to  be  fecn  abroad 
in  lefs  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  a  hiifband  ;  but  ia 
more  remote  places  they  are  allowed  to  go  about  ihcir  ovva 
aft'airs  much  fooner.  Upon  their  fird  appearance  they 
are  ufually  in  black,  with  a  cap  on  their  head,  v.^hich  falls 
back  upon  their  flioulders  :  their  upper  garm.cnt,  which 
is  generally  woollen,  is  open  on  the  fiJrs,  and  reaches  as 
low  as  the  knee  both  before  and  behind.  That  of  the 
women  of  quality  is  of  the  fame  fli,lF  and  colour,  but 
fuller,  and  plaited  about  the  neck.  The  widow  flaves  of 
St.  Salvadorc,  Loango,  and  other  places,  arc  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  a  Iharp  pointed  cap,  about  thirty  inches  high,  which 
makes  a  flrange  appear  nice. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  fe(Slion  with  a  very  barbarous 
cufloin  which  prevails  at  Congo.  The  people  believe 
that  the  dying  are  juft  upon  p.^.iVing  from  a  wretched  and 
troublefome  life  into  a  ftate  of  cafe  and  happincfs  ;  and 
from  thence  infer,  that  the  mofl  charitable  office  they  can 
do  them  is  to  hallcn  their  deliverance  ;  and  therefore, 
when  a  perfon  is  at  the  point  of  death,  they  drive  who 
lliail  difpatch  him  fooneft,  by  flopping  his  mouth  and 
nol'e,  and  flriking  him  upon  the  breafl  with  their  fifts  or 
knees,  which  they  imagine  an  inftance  of  kindnels,  as 
it  fliortcns  his  lafl^  ftrugales  and  agonies,  and  fpeedily 
lends  him  into  a  ftate  of  reft  and  blifs. 


SECT.    vir. 

Their  Ignorance  of  the  Sciences,  and  their  Sii'i  in  feveral  Arts^ 
particularly  in  woriing  Iron,  and  IFeaving :  their  Car- 
penters, Joiners,  and  Potters:  and  their  method  of  travelling. 

THE  inhabitants  of  Congo  cultivate  no  fciences : 
they  keep  no  hiftories  of  their  antient  kings,  nor 
any  records  of  palt  ages ;  for  they  have  not  the  art  of 
writing. 

They 
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They  reckon  the  year  by  winter  fcafons,  which  they 
begin  upon  the  fif;eenth  of  May,  and  end  on  the  fifteenth 
of  November:  they  alfo  reckon  the  months  by  the  full 
moon,  but  do  not  divide  the  days  into  hours  and  minutes. 
XVorking  of  iron  is  much  efteemed  amongfl  them,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  e.xtraorilinnry  ufe,  but  from  a  tra- 
dition that  its  firft  in\entor  bcc.ime  afterwards  king  of 
Congo  ;  and  yet  it  has  received  fo  little  improvement, 
that  a  ftranger  who  faw  them  working  at  the  forge, 
would  find  all  the  appearance  of  its  being  ftill  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  workman  fits  on  the  ground,  or  at  beft  up- 
on a  ftone  ;  for  they  have  no  notion  of  ftanding  to  work, 
with  an  ill  fhaped  hammer  in  one  hand, 'a  piece  of  iron  in 
the  other,  and,  inftead  of  an  anvil,  a  hard  ftone  between 
his  legs,  upon  which  he  beats  and  ftiapes  one  iron,  while 
his  foot  is  moving  a  \vretchcd  pair  ot' bellows  to  heat  a- 
nothcr. 

They  do  not  dig  the  ore  out  of  the  mines,  but  content 
thcrnfelves  with  fuch  a  quantity  as  the  heavy  rains  and  tor- 
rents bring  down  in  a  kind  of  duft  or  dirt  into  the  valleys 
and  highways  ;  and  for  receiving  it  dig  holes  and  trenches. 
When  it  is  fettled  at  the  bottom,  and  the  water  taken  oft" 
or  dried  up,  they  cover  the  whole  with  charcoal  ;  and 
by  blowing  it,  when  lighted,  purge  the  metal  from  its 
drofs,  and  melt  it  into  a  lump,  which  they  afterwards 
fabricate  in  the  above  manner,  performing  the  whole 
with  fo  little  art  that  the  points  of  their  lances,  darts,  and 
arrows,  their  fcymetars,  cutlaffcs,  and  other  weapons, 
arc  clumfy  and  ill  fhaped. 

Their  method  of  weaving;  is  ftill  more  rude  and  im- 
perfecSl  :  and  yet  one  would  be  aftonifhed  at  feeing  the  cu- 
rious works  performed  by  fuch  fimple  means.  They  have 
neither  loom,  {buttle,  nor  other  inftruments  in  ufe 
among  them;  but  only  faftcn  their  threads  at  both  ends  to 
pieces  of  wood  laid  upon  the  ground  at  no  confiderable 
diftance  ;  for  they  never  weave  a  piece  of  any  greater 
length  than  will  (erve  for  one  fingle  drefs.  Having  braced 
the  threads  of  the  woof  as  tight  as  they  can,  theyconduft 
the  crofs-web  between  them  with  aftonifhjng  patience,  as 
if  they  were  rather  darning  then  weaving  ;  and  yet  fomc 
of  them  adorn  their  web  with  various  works  in  checkers, 
diamonds,  flowers,  and  net-work  in  different  colours,  with 
furprifing  neatnefs,  confidering  the  manner  in  which  the 
V.  hole  is  performed  :  but  among  us  a  weaver  is  able  to  do 
as  much  work  in  one  day  as  they  in  twenty. 

With  refpeft  to  their  joiners  and  crrpenters,  who  at 
Congo  are  of  one  trade,  their  tools  confift  of  a  mifhapen 
ax,  the  back  of  which  ferves  for  a  hammer  ;  at  one  end 
is  alfo  a  kind  of  chiftel,  the  other  is  {harp-pointed  like  a 
puncheon,  and  both  are  faftened  to  a  wooden  handle. 
The  work  they  produce  is  clumfy  and  without  art,  and 
being  performed  with  fuch  aiikvvard  tools,  is  fix  times  as 
long  ere  it  is  finifhed,  as  a  better  hand,  with  better  tools, 
would  be  in  making  a  more  perfcift  work. 

The  potters  for  want  of  a  wheel,  fhape  their  clay  by  the 
help  of  a  piece  of  a  gourd,  which  ferves  tliem  as  a  mould  ; 
and,  inftead  of  an  oven  or  a  kiln,  burn  a  quantity  offtraw 
over  and  about  it. 

In  many  cafes,  as  in  the  making  of  their  ordinary  huts, 
boats,  nets,  and  the  like,  every  one  works  for  himfelf. 

Their  artifts  have  {hewn  but  little  llcill  in  contriving  ve- 
hicles for  carriage.  They  have  neither  coaches,  carts, 
beafts  of  burthen,  or  even  faddle  horfes,  mules,  or  aftes  ; 
but  the  people  are  carried  on  the  fhoulders  of  their  flaves, 
be  it  ever  fo  far,  or  the  roads  ever  fobad.  The  rich  com- 
monly travel  in  a  kind  of  hammocs,  with  a  covering  over 
them  to  flielter  them  from  tlie  fun;  and  perhaps  a  flave 
nms  with  an  umbrella  to  fhade  his  mafter  on  the  funny 
fide,  and  fometimes  only  for  grandeur.  The  hammocs, 
fome  of  which  are  made  of  net-work,  and  others  of  ftrong 
{luffs,  are  faftened  at  both  ends  to  a  pole,  which  is  car- 
ried upon  the  fhoulders  or  the  heads  of  two  ftout  flaves, 
who  are  relieved  at  proper  intervals  by  two  others,  or 
more  if  their  mafter  can  aftord  it ;  while  he  lies  lolling  at 
his  eafc,  fmcaking,  fleeping,  or  looking  about  him,  with 
all  the  indolence  that  makes  a  part  of  African  as  well  as 
Afiatic  luxury. 

Some  of  thefe  carriages  are  borne  by  four  flaves,  and 
refemble  the  palanquins  of  India;  they  having  an  eafy 
couch  an.d  a  pillow,  and  above  a  canopy  and  curtains 
to  fhield  the  perfon,  indolently  reclined  within,  from  the 
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fun,  the  rain,  or  the  wind.     Tiicfe, a^e  more  convenient 
than  the  other,  and  require  a  great  'number  of  flaves  ;  on 
which  account  they  are  only  fit  for  perfohs  of  high  rank, ' 
and  are  therefore  commonly  embroidered   with  gold,  fil-, 
ver,  and  filk. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  of  the  lower  rank  are  con- 
tented with  being  can  icd  fitting  in  a  kind  of  open  chair, 
or  even  a  broad   leather  ftrap,    hanging  to  a  pole^carried 

on   men's   flioulders,    and   holding   aii  umbrella  ih  the>?' 
hand.  t=    .  .    ,.,    ..    .    .,.  ..,,... 

All  thefe  methods  of  travelling  require,  befidcs  the  or- 
dinary relay  of  flaves,  another  fet  to  carry  provifions, 
tents,  and  other  conveniencies  for  the  journey  ;  and  thofe' 
who  have  not  a  fufficient  number  of  them  may  hire  them' 
of  tliofe  who  have. 

Indeed,  their  beft  method  of  travelling  is  chargeable, 
inconvenient,  and  tedious  ;  for  even  thofe  who  have  the' 
beft  opportunities  for  expedition,  muft  let  their  porters 
and  carriers  reft  fo  often,  either  upon  real  or  pretended 
occafions,  that  they  feldom  make  half  the  fpeed  that  might 
be  expedled.  \Vhile  the  badncfs  and  difficulty  of  the 
roads,  and  the  want  of  them  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  are  obliged  to  cut  their  v/ay  thro'  woods  and 
thro'  thickets  of  thorns  and  brair:bles  ;  to  crofs  pathlefs 
defarts  and  burnina:  fands  ;  to  travel  ov^r  hioh  and  almoft 
impaflable  rocks  and  mountains,  expofed  to  danger  from 
wild  beafts  and  venomous  reptiles,  muft  render  the  mofl 
delightful  conveniencies  for  travelling  difagreeable,  when 
attended  with  delay.  Add  to  this,  their  being  frequently 
obliged  to  crofs  large  and  rapid  rivers,  fometimes  only  by 
means  of  a  rope  thrown  over  and  faftened  to  a  tree;  and, 
at  beft,  in  fome  old  boat,  made  of  the  bark,  or  cut  out  ot 
the  ftump  of  a  tree. 


SECT.     VIII. 

Of  the  "Buildings  and  Furniture  of  the  Cdngoefe  ;  vjlth  a  Dc' 
fcrlptlon  of  St.  Salucidore,  the  Metropolis  of  the  Kingdom. 

THEIR  houfes  are  generally  no  better  than  round 
huts,  low  and  ill  built  with  wood  and  mud,  with- 
out any  floor  befides  the  naked  ground,  or  any  cieling; 
they  are  commonly  ill  contrived,  and  poorly  thatched  with 
ftraw  or  fern  ;  but  this  is  fufficient  to  defend  them  from 
the  fun,  rain,  and  wind.  They  have  no  windows,  nor 
any  light  but  from  the  doors,  v/hich  are  ufually  fo  low, 
that  the  {liortcft  man  muft  ftoop  to  enter  them,  and  the 
talleft  can  hardly  ftand  upright  within  the  little  building. 
Thefe  tents  arc  more  or  Icfs  fpacious  according  to  the 
largenefs  of  the  family,  who  live  promifcoufly  in  them, 
and  at  night  light  a  fire  in  the  center,  the  fmoke  of  which 
makes  its  way'through  the  thatch,  while  they  lie  round 
it  with  their  heads  towards  the  wall.  The  houfes  of  the 
city  of  St.  Salvadore,  and  fome  other  of  their  towns,  are 
however  fomewhat  higher,  better  thatched,  and  white- 
waflied  both  within  and  without:  thefe  are  divided  into 
apartments,  the  chief  of  which  have  their  floors  matted. 
Thofe  which  belong  to  perfons  of  rank  are  ftill  more  ca- 
pacious, and  have  a  kind  of  hall  to  receive  their  vifitors  ; 
befides  diftincl  apartments  for  their  wives,  fervants,  and 
flaves,  which  ftand  like  fo  many  houfes  either  adjoining 
to  each  other,  or  inchifed  within  the  fame  cindlure. 

Thofe  of  the  Portuguefe  muft  be  excepted,  they  being 
commonly  built  of  brick  and  mortar  after  the  European 
manner,  and  for  the  moft  part  pretty  well  furnjftied  ;  but 
thefe  have  not  been  able  to  raife  the  emulation  of  the 
Congoefe  to  endeavour  to  imitate  them. 

The  furniture  of  the  natives  is  much  of  a  piece  with 
their  houfes,  it  chiefly  confifting  of  a  few  ill  contrived  in- 
ftruments of  agriculture  ;  a  hatchet  to  fell  timber  ;  a  cut- 
lafs,  which  they  ufu:illy  carry  about  them  when  they  are 
travcllin<T,  or  going  to  war;  a  few  calabafhes,  in  which 
they  ftore  their  provifions,  as  their  roots,  pulfe,  graio, 
and  the  like  ;  and  their  kitchen  furniture,  which  confifts 
of  a  pot,  a  kettle,  a  ladle,  a  few  earthen  platters,  a  hand- 
mill  to  grind  their  corn,  and  fome  fmall  calabalhes,  out 
of  which  they  eat  and  drink.  Their  beft  bedding  is  a 
large  coarfe  fackcloth  filled  with  ftraw,  leaves,  or  the 
like,  with  a  flight  covering,  and  perhaps  a  ftump  of  wood 
for  a  pillow.  "  If  the  me'aner  fort  have  any  thing  better 
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than  the  bare  ground  to  lie  upon,  it  is  only  feme  ftraw, 
fern,  rufhes,  or  leaves  ;  and  as  they  are  all  obliged  to 
kindle  a  fire  at  night,  on  account  of  the  violent  dtws,  it 
frequently  communicates  itfelf  to  their  bedding,  and  in  a 
few  moments  k-ts  the  whole  houfe  in  a  flame,  even  fome- 
times  before  thsy  can  have  time  to  efcape  out  of  it  ;  and 
it  is  not  unufual  for  the  flames  to  fpread  over  a  whole 
town  or  hamlet.  Tables,  chairs,  and  ftools,  with  many 
other  pieces  of  furniture  efteemed  necefl"ary  in  Europe,  ate 
never  ufed  by  the  common  people. 

Indeed  their  princes  and  great  lords,  fince  the  coming 
of  the  Portugucfe,  have  endeavoured  to  imitate,  in  fome 
degree,  the  richnefs  of  their  furniture.  But  all  their  finery 
confifts  in  having  their  floors  neatly  matted,  or  covered 
with  a  fine  carpet,  and  their  mud  walls  hung  with  ta- 
pcftry.  they  have  alfo  a  few  large  chefts,  in  which  they 
lay  up  their  provifions,  ranged  about  their  apartments, 
and  over  them  hang  their  arms  and  apparel  in  an  irregu- 
lar manner.  Indeed  in  the  palaces  of  fome  of  the  chief 
princes  and  viceroys  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  large  and 
fplended  umbrellas,  and  many  pieces  of  furniture  pur- 
chafed  of  the  Portugucfe  merchants,  as  piflures,  looking- 
glafies,  ftatety  couches,  eafy-chairs,  cufliions,  cabinets, 
cafkcts,  drinking-glafTes,  China-ware,  wardrobes  filled 
with  rich  cloaths,  and  other  coftly  houfhold  furniture. 
Thofe  of  the  nobility  who  are  unable  to  purchafe  thefe 
expeniive  pieces  of  furniture,  content  themfelves  with 
either  imitating  fomething  like  them  in  a  lefs  degree,  or, 
whith  is  more  common,  with  defpifing  them  with  a  phi- 
lofophic  pride,  as  things  unworthy  the  regard  of  a  great 
mind. 

After  giving  this  account  of  the  buildings  and  furniture 
of  the  natives,  we  fliail  add  a  dcfcription  of  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  antiently  called  Banza  Congo ;  but  it  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Salvadore,  which  was  gi- 
ven it  by  the  Portugucfe.  This  city  is  fituated  in  the 
fourteenth  degree  twenty-five  minutes  eaft  longitude,  and 
in  the  fifth  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  upon  a  very  high  hill 
moftly  of  folid  rock,  about  two  leagues  in  compafs,  and 
«boiJt  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  eaft  of  the  fca.  It 
is  fliaded  by  a  variety  of  fruit-trees,  as  the  palm,  lemon, 
and  orange  tree,  and  yields  a  delightful  profpect  all  round 
it;  as  it  commands  the  neighbouring  country  on  every 
fide  as  far  as  the  fight  can  reach,  without  being  obftrufled 
by  woods  or  mountains.  The  river  Zaira  runs  on  the 
fouth-eaft  fide,  where  thedefcentis  veryfteep.  The  mo- 
xiarchs  of  Congo  chofe  this  city  for  their  refidence,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  almoft  inacceflible  to  an  enemy,  and 
confcqucntly  not  eafy  to  be  furprized  or  attacked.  The 
common  high  way  that  leads  up  to  it  is  broad,  but  wind- 
ing, and  the  afcent  about  five  miles  in  length. 

It  is  feated  almoft  in  the  center  of  the  kingdoiti  ;  and 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  large  plain,  well  watered 
and  covered  with  farms  ;  and  there  are  alfo  a  great  number 
of  cattle,  by  wliich  means  the  place  may  be  eafily  fupplied 
with  provifion«.  The  mountain  has  alfo  fome  iron  mines 
of  fingular  ufe  to  the  inhabitants,  who  there  work  that 
metal  into  weapons  and  inftruments  of  agriculture. 

St.  Salvadore  ftands  on  an  angle  of  the  mountain  facing 
the  fouih-caft  ;  it  enjoys  a  fcrene  and  healthy  air,  and, 
being  flrcjngly  fortified  by  nature,  has  no  walls,  except 
on  the  fouth  fide.  The  houfes  ft.ind  pretty  near  to  each 
other;  nu.ft  of  them  belong  to  perfons  of  quality,  who 
join  fuch  a  number  of  little  ftrudlures  within  one  inclo- 
J'ure,  that  they  appear  like  fmall  towns.  Thofe  which 
belong  to  the  inferior  people  run  in  a  ftraight  line,  and 
form  very  handfome  ftreets  ;  thefe  are  moUly  fpacious, 
but  their  walls  arc  all  of  ftraw,  except  fome  which  the 
Portu'-ucfc  have  caufed  to  be  built  of  brick,  and  covered 
with  nubble. 

The  royal  palace  is  a  fpacious  building,  encompafTed 
with  a  fquare  wall,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  fmall 
city  ;  but  the  wall  that  faces  the  Portugucfe  quarter  is  the 
only  one  that  is  built  of  ftone  and  mortar,  the  other  three 
fides  being  only  of  ftraw,  though  neatly  enough  difpofed. 
The  walls  of  the  inner  apartments  are  of  the  fame  mate- 
rial, but  covered  with  hangings  or  mats  curioufly  wrought. 
The  inner-court  contains  gardens  and  orchards,  adorned 
with  alleys,  arbours,  and  pavilions  that  make  a  hand- 
fome appearance.  Here  arc  ten  or  twelve  churches,  of 
which  the  cathedral  and  fcven  others  are  within  the  town, 
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and  three  within  the  palace.  The  jefuits  had  fome  years 
ago  a  college,  wherein  four  of  them  were  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  teaching  the  Latin  and  Portugucfe  tongues,  and 
in  catechifing  the  children.  The  town  is  fupplied  with 
plenty  of  frefti  water  by  two  fountains,  one  in  the  ftreet 
called  St.  Jago,  and  the  other  in  the  palace;  and,  be- 
fides,  there  is  on  the  eaft  fide,  near  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
a  fpring  of  excellent  water,  which  ferves  to  refrefh  the 
adjacent  lands.  They  have  here  but  few  fheep  and  oxen, 
but  great  plenty  of  goats  and  hogs  ;  and  hjve  a  large 
market  in  a  piazza  belore  the  great  church  well  furnifti- 
ed  with  provifions.  The  reft  of  that  fquare  is  encom- 
pafted  by  fpacious  houfes  moftly  inhabited  by  noblemen, 
as  are  alfo  many  others  in  the  fuburbs  of  the  city  and  the 
adjacent  country.  That  part  which  is  enclofed,  and  cal- 
led the  Portugucfe  city,  is  reckoned  about  a  mile  in  com- 
pafs, and  the  king's  palace  is  nearly  the  fame.  The  walls 
about  each  of  them  are  very  thi^k,  but  their  gates  are 
neither  fhut  nor  guarded. 


S  E  C  T.     IX. 

0/  the  Government  of  Congo  ;  the  abfolute  Authority  of  the 
King,  wl)0  fojj'ejfes  all  the  Lands  ;  in  what  Manner  the 
Kingdom  is  eleiJive;  and  how  the  EleJJion  is  performed. 
The  Ceremony  of  the  King's  bkffmg  the  People,  and  that  of 
his  granting  InveJIitures  ;  the  Grandeur  of  his  Court ;  the 
Splendor  with  which  the  King  goes  abroad,  and  hears  Mafs. 
In  xvhat  Manner  the  Affairs  of  Government  are  tranfiLicd. 
The  King's  Seraglio  ;  his  Forces  ;  and  the  Manner  in  which 
the  Laivs  are  executed. 

TH  E  government  of  Congo  is  monarchical,  and  as 
defpotic  as  any  in  Afia  or  Africa.  The  king  is 
the  fole  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  within  his  dominions, 
which  he  beftows  upon  whom  he  pleafes,  on  condition 
of  being  paid  a  certain  tribute  out  of  them;  and  turns 
the  people  out  of  it  upon  failure  of  paying  it,  or  even  at 
his  own  plcafurc.  The  princes  of  the  blood  are  fubjcdl 
to  the  fame  law  ;  fo  that  there  is  no  perfon,  let  his  rank 
or  quality  be  what  it  will,  that  can  bequeath  a  foot  of 
land  to  his  heirs  or  fuccefTors;  and  when  thefe  owners 
under  the  crown  die,  they  immediately  devolve  to  it 
again. 

The  Portuguefe,  however,  fince  their  becoming  mafters 
of  the  country,  have  prevailed  on  the  monarchs  to  per- 
mit the  heirs  and  fucceflTors  of  the  tenants  to  continue  in 
the  pofleffion  of  fuch  lands,  and  have  obliged  the  tenants 
to  pay  their  tribute  more  readily  and  exactly  than  they 
did  formerly.  The  tribute  affixed  to  the  grant  of  lands 
to  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  to  feveral  marquifes, 
counts,  and  other  nobles,  is  exprefsly  ordered  to  be 
brought  to  court  once  in  three  years  at  fartheft  ;  which, 
joined  to  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  thofe  lords,  makes 
them  opprefs  the  people  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  not  only 
ftrip  them  of  all  they  have,  but  even  fell,  without  the 
leaft  mercy,  their  tenants,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
forflaves. 

The  kingdom  is  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  eleiSlive. 
No  perfon  can  be  chofen  who  is  not  of  the  royal  blood  ; 
but  whether  he  be  of  a  nearer  or  farther  branch,  whether 
by  the  male  or  female  fide,  or  whether  born  of  the  wife 
or  one  of  the  king's  concubines,  is  not  material,  a 
baftard  being  efteemed  as  capable  of  fucceeding  to  the 
throne  as  one  born  in  wedlock  ;  and  therefore,  upon  the 
deceafe  of  a  monarch,  there  feldom  fails  of  being  a  great 
number  of  competitors,  though  the  choice  commonly  falls 
on  him  who  brings  the  greateft  number  of  friends  and 
forces  with  him  to  the  field  of  eledtion,  provided  he  be 
of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  for  none  elfe  are  permitted  to 
ftand  as  candidates  for  the  crown. 

As  foon  as  they  have  agreeJ  upon  a  fuccefTor,  all  the 
grandees  of  the  realm  are  funimoned  to  appear  on  a  pl.:in 
near  St.  Salvadore,  whence  they  proceed  in  pomp  to  the 
cathedral,  once  a  noble  ftru(5ture  built  by  t!ie  Portuguefe, 
but  fince  run  to  decay  ;  but  on  thele  occafions  an  altar  is 
richly  adorned,  and  near  it  is  a  fplendid  throne,  on  which 
the  biftiop  or  his  vicar  is  feated  ;  and  near  the  other  end 
of  the  altar  is  a  chair  of  ftate,  on  which  is  feated  an 
officer,  who  is  to  declare  the  pe;fon  eleded  ;  he  is  fur- 
rounded 
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rounded  by  the  candidates,  who  yet  know  riot  who  they 
have  pitched  upon,  and  now  wait  with  impatience  to  hear 
him  declared  ;  but,  before  he  makes  his  proclamation, 
he  rifes  from  his  chair,  and  kneeling  before  the  altar  makes 
a  prayer,  and  then  returning  to  his  feat,  pronounces  a 
long  fpeech  on  the  duties  of  a  monarch,  and  the  many 
cares  and  difficulties  with  which  it  is  attended  ;  after 
which  he  declares  to  the  afTembly,  that  he  and  the  other 
electors,  having  impartially  weighed  the  merit  of  the  can- 
didates, have  chofen  fuch  a  one  to  enjoy  the  dignity  of 
fovereign. 

He  then  fteps  forward,  takes  the  new  fovereign  by  the 
hand,  and  bringing  him  to  the  bifliop,  they  both  kneel 
before  him.  While  the  king  continues  on  his  knees,  the 
prelate  gives  him  a  fliort  admonition,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  exhorts  him  to  fliew  himfelf  a  zealous 
protedor  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  an  obedient  fon  of 
the  church. 

The  ufual  oaths  arc  then  adminiftered  to  him,  and 
he  pronounces  them  with  a  loud  voice  ;  after  which  the 
bifliop  leads  him  by  the  hand  to  the  throne  erecSted  for 
him,  puts  the  royal  ftandaid  into  his  hand,  and  a  crown 
upon  his  head;  upon  which  the  whole  aflembly  fall 
proftrate  before  him,  acknowledging  him  for  their  king 
with  loud  acclamations  ;  to  which  are  added,  the  found 
of  martial  inftrumcnts,  and  foon  after  the  firing  of  artil- 
lery. The  ceremony  being  over,  the  new  king  takes  the 
name  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  as  all  his  predecef- 
fors  have  done  ever  fince  the  reign  of  the  firfl  Chriftian 
king. 

There  are  two  remarkable  ceremonies  which  follow 
that  of  the  king's  coronation  ;  the  moft  confiderable  of 
which  is  that  of  the  new  monarch's  publickly  bleffing 
the  people  ;  the  other  is  that  of  his  granting  the  invefti- 
turc  of  the  principal  pofts  and  fiefs  in  his  dominions. 

The  days  fixed  for  each  are  proclaimed  with  extraor- 
dinary pomp  and  ceremony  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
in  St.  Salvadore,  by  the  firing  of  the  artillery  and  the 
found  of  mufical  inftruments.  The  firfl:  of  thefe  ceremo- 
nies brings  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  people  from  all  parts, 
for  they  efteem  his  bleffing  of  fuch  value,  that  they  would 
think  it  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  deprived  of  it. 

The  monarch  appears  on  the  day  appointed  in  the  ut- 
moft  fplendor,  furrounded  by  his  guards  and  a  numerous 
court,  with  all  the  governors  and  nobles  of  his  kingdom, 
magnificently  drefled  and  attended.  The  ceremony  is 
performed  on  a  fpacious  plain,  fufficient  to  contain  the 
innumerable  multitudes  that  flock  to  it,  and  on  an  emi- 
nence is  raifed  a  fplendid  throne  covered  with  a  canopy, 
from  which  he  can  fee  and  befeen,  and  plainly  diftinguifh 
his  nobles  and  minifters,  who  are  fituated  nearer  or  far- 
ther from  him  according  to  their  rank.  If  there  are  any 
aflembled  who  have  incurred  his  difpleafure,  he  cafts  his 
firft  looks  upon  them,  and  caufes  them  to  be  driven  from 
his  prefence,  as  wretches  unworthy  of  his  bleffing  ;  when 
the  populace,  emulous  to  exprefs  their  zeal  for  their 
prince,  lay  violent  hands  on  thefe  obnoxious  perfons, 
and  drag  them  away,  treating  them  with  fuch  indigni- 
ties, that  many  lofe  their  lives  before  they  can  get  out  of 
the  numerous  crowd.  By  this  means  the  king  often  gets 
Tid  of  fuch  bad  minifters  with  the  greateft  eafe,  whom  he 
could  not  have  attempted  to  punifh  without  imminent 
danger. 

Thefe  obnoxious  perfons  are  no  fooner  removed,  than 
the  king,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  reft  of  the  aflembly, 
cxhoits  them  to  prefcrve  their  loyalty  to  him,  and  pro- 
mifes  them  in  return  his  favour  and  protecSlion.  Then 
rifing  from  his  throne,  they  profl:rate  themfelves  on  the 
ground  before  him,  and  he  gives  them  his  bleffing,  not 
in  words,  but  by  a  peculiar  fpreading  of  his  arms  over 
them,  and  gefticulation  of  his  fingers  ;  for  which  they, 
on  their  part,  exprefs  their  joy  and  gratitude  by  loud  ac- 
clamations and  clapping  tlieir  hands.  The  whole  cere- 
mony concludes  with  the  foundofvailous  inftruments,  and 
the  difcharge  of  the  artillery.  From  that  time  all  who 
have  furvived  the  difgrace  of  being  denied  a  fliare  in 
the  bleffing,  are  regarded  with  horror  and  contempt, 
except  they  can,  by  means  of  their  friends,  by  rich 
prefents,  and  a  fubmilfive  b:haviour,  regain  the  royal 
favour;  which  if  they  do,  they  are  admitted  to  his  pre- 
fenccj  and  his  bleffing  wipes  away  all  thtir  former  difgrace. 


The  ceremony  of  granting  inveftitures  is   performed 
wnh  much  the  fame  fplendor.     On  the  day  prefixed  the 
king  appears  with  the  utmoft  magnificence  on  his  throne, 
while  all    whio  are  candidates  for  a  new  port,  fief,  or  in- 
veftiture,    lie  proftrate  before  him,    encompafll-d    by    vaft 
crowds  of  fpedators,  in   the  fame  pofture.      At  the  third 
difcharge  of  the  artillery  the  candidates  arc  regularly   in- 
troduced to   the  foot   of  the   throne,  accompanied    by  all 
their   relations   and   friends   in   the  richeft  attire;    there 
kneeling  at  the  lowermoft  fi:epof  the  throne,  the  orant  is 
brought  them  by  a  chief  minifter ;  which  havino- received 
with  the  deepeft  fubmiffion,    the  king   informs   them,  in 
a   fet  fpeech,  of   the  greatnefs  of  the  favour  he  beftows 
on  them,  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  granted,    and 
the  duties  he  expeds  from  them  ;    to  all  which  they  take 
a   folemn  oath  to   conform   themfelves  :    after  which  the 
infignia  of  their  dignity  are  delivered  to  them,  which  are 
a  white  bonnet,  more  or  lefs  rich,  according  to  the  dig- 
nity granted,  a  flag  of  honour,  a  chair  of  ftate,  a  fcyme- 
tar,  and  a   carpet.     The  whole  concludes  with   proftra- 
tions,  clapping  of  hands,  and  thankful  acclamations,  ex- 
tolling the  royal   favour  ;  though  it  is  commonly  faddled 
with  fuch  tribute,  and  other  hard  conditions,   as  are  im- 
poflible  to  be  performed   but  by   the  oppreffion   of  thofe 
who  are  under  them. 

The  whole  bufinefs  being  thus  difpatched,  the  king 
rifes,  and  the  ceremony  is  clofed,  as  it  began,  with  the 
loud  huzzas  of  the  people,  and  the  noife  of  the  artillery 
and  mufical  inftruments;  in  the  midft  of  which  he  is  con- 
dudled  to  his  palace. 

As  the  court  is  fond  of  imitating  the  Portuguefe,  the 
nobility  not  only  wear  ftiort  cloaks,  fcarlet  jackets,  and 
long  fpados  ;  but  ftrive  to  outvie  each  other  in  their  filks 
and  velvets,  gold  and  filvertifliie,  lace,  fringe,  and  other 
fihery  ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  court,  with  the  retinue 
of  the  king,  his  table-furniture  and  attendants,  his  throne 
and  ceremonials,  are  regulated  after  the  Portuguefe  mo- 
del. His  table  is  covered  with  variety  of  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  meats,  his  fide-board  with  the  moft:  delicate  wines 
and  other  liquors,  and  he  has  tafters  to  examine  every 
thing  he  eats  and  drinks.  He  has  rich  veflels  of  gold  and 
filver,  folely  for  his  own  ufe,  and  always  eats  alone  ; 
for  he  never  fuffers  any  perfon,  though  of  the  higheft 
rank,  to  fit  with  him  :  their  greateft  privilege  is  to  ftand 
about  him.  The  throne  of  ftate,  on  which  he  gives 
public  audience  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  has  an  af- 
cent  of  three  fteps  covered  with  Indian  tapeftry  ;  and  the 
chair  of  ftate  on  which  he  fits,  as  well  as  the  table  which 
ftands  before  him,  are  covered  with  crimfon  velvet, 
adorned  with  bofles  and  nails  of  gold. 

When  the  king  goes  abroad,  he  is  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous guard,  fome  of  which  are  armed  with  mufquets, 
and  others  with  lances,  bows,  and  arrows;  but  they 
march  before  him  without  any  regularity.  Thefe  are 
followed  by  crowds  of  mufician/,  who  may  be  heard  at 
a  great  diftance,  and  ferve  to  give  notice  of  his  approach. 
Next  to  thefe  are  the  officers  of  the  houftiold,  followed  by 
the  knights  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  an  order  inftituted  by  the 
firft  Chriftian  king  of  Congo.  The  king  appears  next, 
preceded  by  two  young  pages  of  the  nobleft  families  in  the 
kingdom  ;  one  bearing  a  royal  fliield,  covered  with  a 
tyger's  fkin,  and  the  fword  of  ftate  adorned  with  precious 
ftones  ;  the  other  holds  a  ftaff^  which  has  a  large  knob  of 
filver  at  each  end,  and  is  covered  with  red  velvet.  On 
each  fide  of  the  king  ride  two  officers,  who  keep  fanning 
him  with  horfes  tails  ;  and  behind  them  is  a  third, 
who  holds  over  his  head  a  large  umbrella  of  red  damaflc, 
richly  fringed  and  embroidered.  The  three  laft  muft 
alfo  be  of  the  moft  illuftrious  families  of  the  kingdom. 

He  proceeds  to  mafs  with  much  the  fame  pomp  ;  and, 
upon  his  alighting  at  the  church,  is  led  by  two  matters  of 
ceremonies  to  a  chair,  (in  which  he  may  fit  when  he 
thinks  fit^  and  feveral  velvet  or  damaflc  cufhions  to  kneel 
upon.  As  foon  as  he  is  placed,  a  lighted  taper  is  put  into 
his  hand,  which  he  gives  to  his  next  page,  who  holds  it 
till  the  Gofpcl  is  read,  when  he  takes  it  from  him,  and 
holds  it  up  till  that  is  ended,  and  then  the  prieft  brings 
him  the  Gofpcl  for  him  to  kifs  it.  At  the  offertory  he 
walks  towards  the  altar,  where  the  prieft  gives  him  the 
patten  to  kifs  ;  after  which  he  makes  his  off^ering  and  re- 
tires to  his  place.     At  the  elevation  of  the  hoft  he  takes 
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thcli'^hfcd  taper  again,  and  continues  upon  his  knees  ditr- 
In.'  nioft  of  the  rc.T.ainder  of  the  mafs  ;  all  which  time 
thi  mufic  continues  playing,  and  the  proper  anthems  are 
fun.'.  The  fcrvlce  being  ended,  the  king  fits  down  and 
receives  the  con-i^iments  of  his  court;  and  having  given 
them  his  bleff.ng,  and  his  hand  to  kifs,  returns  to  the  pa- 
lace in  the  f^me  pomp  and  order. 

The  king's  court  confifts  not  only  of  the  officers  of  his 
houfhold,  but  of  all  the  governors  of  his  kingdom,  who, 
on  their  coming  t)  pay  their  homage  and  tribute,  appear 
wih  a  large  and  fplendid  retinue  ;  to  which  may  be  ad- 
ded, his  generals  and  other  military  officers,  who  are 
obli'red  to  come  and  give  an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of 
theirurms  and  the  ftate  of  his  forces.  Me  has  alfo  his  au- 
ditors, judges  of  diffe.ent  tribunals,  counfcllors,  and  (e- 
cretariel  whole  buliiiefs,  however  important  and  diffi- 
cult, is  foon  difpatched,  becaufe  every  thing  is  tranfadted 
in  a  verbal  and  fummary  manner,  without  any  writings : 
vet  the  multiplicity  of  affairs  obliges  them  to  appear 
frequently  before  him,  and,  as  few  of  them  can  read 
his  decifions  and  orders  can  only  be  received  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  be  conveved  by  them  to  their  difVant  clients, 
by  ptifons  of  known'charader,  intruded  with  fome  un- 
doubted token  that  what  they  bring  is  the  refult  of  the 
royal  will.  However,  if  the  diftance  of  the  place,  or 
the  n.ituic  of  the  meflPige,  requires  a  fuller  difcuffion, 
the  king's  orders  are  fent  in  writing  to  the  governor  or 
officer  concerned  to  fee  them  executed  ;  but  then  he  is 
obliged  to  get  fome  miffionary  or  priell  to  read  it  to  him, 
and  to  write  an  anfwer  to  it  ;  which  he  mud  fend  by  the 
fame  courier,  to  let  his  majefly  know  how  pundually 
his  orders  have  been  obeyed  ;  the  lead  failure  in  which 
bcin'J  icckoned  fuch  an  ofience  as  to  caufe  him  to  be 
deprrvcJof  his  office,  or  even  of  all  he  is  worth.  Thus 
thefc  "reat  officers,  notwlihffanding  their  vaft  authority 
and  oiuward  grandeur,  are  in  facl  as  great  flaves  as  ihofc 
over  whom  they  tyranize,  and  live  in  continual  dread 
of  fome  fignal  token  of  his  diffidence  and  refentment, 
cither  of  which    is    fufEcient   to  procure  their  deftruc- 

tion. 

Though  the  king's  palace,  which  was  built  by  the  Por- 
tuo-uefe,  is  vaftly  fpacious,  grand,  and  commodious,  yet 
the  feraglio  may  properly  be  termed  a  prifon.  He  is  al- 
lov/ed  but  one  wife,  yet  may  have  as  many  concubines  as 
he  pleafcs  ;  and  thefe,  on  entering  the  palace,  arc  con- 
fined during  the  remainder  of  their  life.  Their  apart- 
ments are  furrounded  cither  with  ftrong  high  walls,  or 
quickfct  hedges,  of  fuch  a  height  and  thicknefs,  that  no 
mortal  can  go  over  or  through  them.  The  government 
of  this  enclofuie  is  ufually  committed  to  fome  favourite 
nobleman. 

The  lady  who  is  married  to  the  king  is  filled  miflrefs 
cf  the  women,  on  account  of  her  being  fet  over  all  the 
red  of  his  fer.iglio.  Before  his  marriage  a  tiibute  is 
levied  throughout  hii  kingdom,  for  a  dowry  for  the 
young  princefs  :  but  this  is  not  the  only  tax  paid  on  this 
occafion;  for,  on  his  wedding-day,  proper  officers  arc 
ordered  lo  nuafure  the  length  aiul  breadth  of  every  bed, 
ai»d  the  owner  is  taxed  fo  much  for  every  fpan.  The 
marriagf-cercmony  Is  no  fooncr  over,  than  (lie  is  con- 
dudlcd  to  her  apartment  in  the  r()yal  palace,  with  all 
the  young  ladies  that  are  to  be  her  coiidant  attendants, 
where  nio.d  of  their  time  is  fpent  in  diverfions.  The 
king  has  not  only  free  acccfs  to  her  when  he  pleafes ; 
but  makes  no  fciuplc  of  taking  the  fame  freedom  with 
any  of  thofe  young  ladies,  as  he  does  with  his  other 
concubincf,  notwithdanding  all  the  remondranccs  of 
his  father  couftflbr,  or  of  the  mod  zealous  niiffiona- 
ries. 

His  d.mding  forces  arc  neither  numerous  nor  v/cll  dif- 
ciplincd,  and  aic  dill  worfc  armed  and  cloathed  ;  but 
ihcy  are  all  obliged  to  appear  at  their  dated  inudcrs, 
where  they  arc  ulually  cxerciled  and  taught  particularly 
how  to  ufc  their  defenfive  weapons,  and  cover  their  bo- 
dies, which  arc  naked  from  the  waid  upwards,  with 
ihtir  diiclds  made  oi'  thick  fkins,  with  fuch  dexterity,  as 
to  avoid  the  miffive  weapons  of  the  enemy.  They  are 
alio  inftrudcd  how  to  fall  on  the  foe  with  a  dcfperatc 
kind  of  bravery,  which  they  generally  do  upon  all  occa- 
lions. 
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Thefe  muders  are  condantly  made  on  St.  James's 
day,  when  thevadal  princes  and  the  governors  bring  their 
ofterir.gi  to  the  king;  and  he  not  only  feads  them,  but 
gives  them  his  bleffing,  in  the  manner  already  defcribed. 

The  army  thus  aflembled,  is  divided  into  fcveral 
bodies,  before  which  the  king  marches,  attended  by  his 
court,  and  taking  a  full  view  of  them,  commends  or 
difcommends,  puniflies  or  rewards  them,  .ns  he  fees 
occafion  ;  after  which  thefe  bodies  engage  in  a  fham 
fight,  wi(h  as  much  fecmiiig  fury,  as  if  they  v.'ere  attack- 
ing an  enemy. 

7'he  ceremony  of  the  fight  being  over,  the  king  ge- 
r.crally  treats  the  coiTibatants  -with  a  plentiful  fupper 
on  the  field  of  battle,  which  is  greedily  devoured  by  his 
hunirry  gueds,  though  the  dud  they  have  raifed  is  fo 
thick  that  a  dranger  can  hardly  breathe  or  fee  through 
it.  After  thev  have  confurr.cd  all  the  provifions  fet 
before  them,  the  fead  ufually  concludes  with  niufic,  dan- 
cing, and  other  diverfions  :  during  which  they  drink 
till,  overcome  by  the  liquor,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  day, 
they  all  lie  down  upon  the  bare  ground,  aiid  deep  till  the 
next  morning. 

Thefe  troops  arc  under  the  command  of  the  governors 
of  the  provinces,  and  march  under  tbem  in  every  expe- 
dition and  incurfion  into  an  enemy's  country;  but  when 
the  king  goes  in  peifon,  they  are  obliged  to  repair  to  the 
royal  dandard,  under  their  rcfpe<£live  officers,  with  their 
arms  and  provifions  ;  which  lad  are  but  ju.d  fufficient  to 
keep  them  alive  two  or  three  days  :  but  in  thefe  ex- 
curfions  they  feize  on  all  that  come  in  their  way,  without 
regard  to  friend  or  foe,  as  corn,  fruit,  cattle,  beads 
wild  or  tame,  and  even  ferpents,  infects,  and  the  bark 
and  root  of  trees,  leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  the 
mod  dreadful  devadation  and  mifery,  which  appears 
vvhere-ever  they  pafs  ;  for  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
villages,  at  the  fird  alarm  of  their  approach,  retire  into 
the  woods,  mountains,  or  other  places  of  fatety,  with 
their  families,  cattle,  and  what  other  effects  they  arc 
able  to  carry  od'with  them;  and  leave  their  houfcs  and 
the  red  of  their  goods  to  their  mercy.  But  notwith- 
danding thefe  dreadful  ravages,  vad  numbers  perifh  in 
their  march  through  hunger,  ficknefs,  and  many  other 
accidents,  fo  that  the  king  frequently  lofes  more  than 
half  his  army  before  he  comes  in  fight  of  the  enemy; 
and  is  fometimes  obliged  to  return,  by  the  unfitnels  of 
the  feafon,  with  lefs  than  one-third  part  of  it,  with- 
out having  ftruck  a  ftroke,  or  injured  any  but  his  own 
fubjefls. 

I'hey  always  endeavour,  if  poffible,  to  engage  the  ene- 
my in  a  fpacious  plain,  and  begin  the  attack  \\\^^  greater 
fury  than  regularity;  for  the  commande:',  authority 
ceafes  to  have  any  check  upon  them,  fron-.  the  moment 
the  onfet  is  begun.  The  fight  continues  with  the  fame 
obdinancy,  till  one  fide  begins  to  give  way,  which  is  no 
fooner  perceived,  than  the  red  take  to  their  heels  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  officers  who  endeavour  to  dop 
them.  The  flight  of  one  army  encourages  the  other  to 
purfue,  and  the  daughter  is  continued  without  intermif- 
iion  ;  no  quarter  being  given  by  cither  fide,  till  the 
vanquifhed  are  out  of  their  reach.  They  then  return, 
plunder  the  enemy's  camp,  feize  all  the  men,  women, 
and  children  they  find  there,  with  all  the  dragglers  that 
fall  into  their  hands,  and  brand  them  as  flaves,  confiJcr- 
ing  them  as  the  mod  valuable  part  of  the  fpoil,  and  gladly 
fend  them,  the  fird  opportunity,  to  be  fold  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans. As  for  the  wounded,  few,  if  any,  furvivc  the 
defeat ;  for  their  weapons  being  poifoned,  wherever 
they  draw  blood  the  perfon  fpccdily  dies,  unlefs  provided 
v/itli  fome  extraordinary  antidote,  which  is  the  ca(e  of 
few  befidcs  thofe  of  high  rank. 

A  vidory  is  generally  followed  by  a  peace;  but  it  be- 
ing concluded  upon  the  vidtor's  terms,  it  feldom  proves 
of  longer  duration  than  till  the  vanquifhed  have  recover- 
ed fu.fficicnt  drength  ro  renew  the  war. 

The  Congocfe  have  no  written  laws,  but  every  pro- 
vince has  what  they  term  a  royal  judge,  and  has  the  power 
of  deciding  all  caufes  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs  ;  an 
appeal,  however,  may  be  made  from  his  decifion  to  the 
king,  who  prefides  twice  a  week  at  the  fupreme  court, 
and  determines  all  affairs  by  his  abfolute  authority.    The 
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royal  judge  has  inferior  ones  under  him  in  every  town  and 
communirv,  from  whofe  fentence  the  parties  may  appeal 
to  him  ;  but  this  is  feldom  done,  except  in  matters  of 
great  moment. 

Every  judge  choofes  a  number  ofafliftants,  which  com- 
monly confills  of  twelve  j  and,  when  the  caufe  is  brought 
before  him,  heais  and  examines  the  parties,  and  their 
evidence. 

The  plaintift'  and  defendant  are  the  only  pleaders;  the 
former  begins  and  endeavours  to  lay  open  his  caufe  as 
wtll  as  he  can,  and  the  other  anfwers  him.  If  any  think 
themfelves  incapable  of  pleading  their  own  caufe,  they 
are  allowed  to  nominate  a  friend  to  do  it  for  them,  who 
niuft  be  i:iftru£ted  in  every  thing  before  he  appears  in 
court.  When  both  fides  have  been  heard,  fometimes 
once,  and  fometimes  oftener,  the  judge  recapitulates  the 
whole  evidence  to  his  affiltants,  and  afks  their  opinion  ; 
when,  if  any  diiTerence  or  difpute  arifes  between  them, 
he  endeavours  to  b.ing  them  over  to  his  lide  :  but  whe- 
ther he  does  or  not,  he  immediately  pronounces  fentence, 
and  difmifles  the  parties  ;  fo  that  a  law- fuit  is  generally 
begun  and  ended  in  two  or  three  hours  time. 

They  ufe  nearly  the  fame  method  in  criminal  cafes,  in 
which  only  three  offences  are  deemed  capital ;  thefe  are 
treafon,  murder,  and  forcery.  In  the  former  the  offen- 
der's punifhment  chiefly  depends  on  the  v.'ill  of  the  prince, 
who  generally  condemns  him  to  lofe  both  his  head  and 
eftate  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  confifcated  into  the  trea- 
fury.  The  man  convicted  of  murder  is  immediately  be- 
headed, unlefs  fome  aggravating  circumftances  require  a 
more  feverc  death,  or  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  pe- 
tition for  his  being  punifhed  with  greater  feverity ;  in 
•which  cafe  he  is  ulually  delivered  up  to  them,  that  they 
may  punifh  him  in  what  manner  they  think  proper;  and 
this  is  generally  done  immediately  after  the  fentence  is 
pronounced.  The  pretended  crime  of  magic,  or  forcery, 
is  faid  by  the  Portuguefe  priefls  to  be  very  common  in  the 
unconverted  provinces,  and  is  on  that  account  punifhed 
more  feverely  ;  the  perfon  whom  they  pretend  to  have 
convlflcd  of  it  being  immediately  burned  alive.  Other 
punifhments  for  fraaller  crimes  are  the  baftinado,  whip- 
ping, tines,  and  imprifonments  ;  the  two  former  generally 
falling  lo  tne  lot  of  the  poor,  and  the  two  lafl  to  that  of 
the  wealthy. 

As  for  the  Portuguefe,  they  are  allowed  a  judge  of  their 
own  nation  to  determine  not  only  all  law-fuits  among 
themfelves,  but  between  them  and  the  natives,  who  de- 
cides all  controverfies  according  to  the  laws  of  Portugal, 
a  circumftance  which  mufl  be  coniidered  as  extremely  un- 
juft. 


SECT.     X. 

Of  the  Religion  of  the  Natives  of  Congo, 

TH  E  religion  of  Congo,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguefe,  was  idolatry,  which  is  ftill  preferved 
in  a  great  part  of  the  country,  where  they  acknowledge  a 
Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call  Nzambiam-pongu,  and 
believe  to  be  omnipotent.  They  afcribe  to  him  the  crea- 
tion of  their  country  ;  but  imagine  that  he  committed  all 
fublunarv  things  to  the  care  and  government  of  a  multi- 
tude of  fubordinate  deities,  fome  of  whom  prefide  over 
the  air,  others  over  the  fire,  earth,  and  fea,  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  winds,  ftorms,  rain,  lightning,  and  drought; 
men  and  hearts,  fowls  and  fifties,  trees,  fruits  ;  and,  in 
{hort,  on  a;l  the  bleffings  and  curfes  to  which  this  world 
and  its  inhabitants  are  fubjeft.  Hence  arofe  an  immenfe 
multitude  of  falfe  fubordinate  deities,  who  had  their  idols 
and  a  prodigious  variety  of  gangas,  or  priefts,  and  fuper- 
Ititious  rites,  which  are  ftill  ufed  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
kingdom  that  have  not  yet  received  the  Portuguefe  re- 
ligion, efpecially  towards  the  Eaft  ;  and  indeed  many  of 
thefe  fuperftitious  rites  are  ftill  pra£lifed  among  thofe  who 
inake  an  open  profeffion  of  Chriftianity. 

But  though  the  ignorant  people  were  taught  to  acknow- 
ledge fuch  a  variety  of  inferior  deities,  they  were  left 
entirely  at  liberty  to  choo'.'e  which  of  them  they  pleafed 
as  the  cbjeifl  of  their  worfhip  and  confidence,  and  to  re- 
prefent  them  in  what  ftiape  they  thought  fit,    whether  of 
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lions,  tygers,  crocodiles,  goats,  or  ferpents  ;  or  of 
trees  and  plants  of  different  kinds  ;  or  the  ftatues  or  pic- 
tures ot  men,  unfltilfuily  carved  or  painted,  fome  of  which 
they  worfhipped  in  their  houfes,  and  others  in  mean 
temples  ereded  to  their  honour.  Their  worftiip  con- 
fifted  in  kneeling,  proftrations,  fumigations,  and  other 
rites  :  but  what  was  moft  infifted  upon  by  the  gangas,  as 
indifpenfibly  necefiary,  was  offering  to  them  fome  of 
their  moft  valuable  cffeds,  whether  for  food  or  apparel, 
or  other  uleful  purpofes.  In  this  the  principal  revenues 
of  the  gangas  confifted,  they  felling  them  the  favour  of 
the  deities  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

Thefe  priefts  ftill  perfuade  the  people,  that  no  public 
calamity,  as  earthquakes,  inundations,  peitilencc  fa- 
mine, and  the  like,  happen  but  through  the  difpleafure 
of  their  gods,  between  whom  and  them  they  pretend  to  be 
the  fole  mediators,  and  to  know  what  facrifices  and  ob- 
lations are  necefiary  to  difarm  their  anger  ;  and  when  the 
calamities  are  removed,  they  demand  new  oiterings  by 
way  of  thankfgiving.  If  a  perfon  be  fick,  he  muft  ap- 
peafe  the  offended  deities  by  fuch  facrifices  as  the  gan^a 
prefcribes. 

As  thefe  idolaters  are  very  numerous,  and  extend 
themfelves  towards  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  fo 
they  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  fedls,  each  of  which 
have  their  peculiar  gods,  manner  of  worfliip,  and  difier- 
ent  kinds  of  gangas  ;  and  every  ganga  has  his  particular 
office.  Some  are  applied  to  for  procuring  b'efiings,  o- 
thers  to  avert  judgments,  to  cure  difeafes,  or  to  remove 
witchcrafts  and  inchantments  ;  others  are  confulted  about 
making  war;  en  the  fuccefs  of  their  excurfions,  and  on 
the  proper  time  for  fowing  and  reaping  ;  in  all  which 
cafes  the  people  muft  never  come  empty-handed,  l^hey 
are  generally  fo  fcrupulous,  that  they  will  not  even  ven- 
ture to  build  a  hut,  without  confuking  a  ganga,  and  put- 
ting the  building  under  the  protedion  of  a  deity;  nor 
does  the  owner  dare  to  enter  into  the  poGeflion  of  it, 
without  having  previoufly  employed  the  ganga  to  make 
the  proper  facrifices,  fumigations,  and  other  ceremonies^ 
in  order  to  fecure  that  protedion. 

Except  at  their  new  moons  they  have  no  ftated  times  of 
worfhip,  but  what  the  prefident  of  the  gangas  appoints, 
or  as  occafion  is  fuppofed  to  require,  as  after  a  vi£iory, 
a  good  harveft,  or  any  other  public  bleffing.  He  alo.ie 
has  the  privilege  of  appointing  the  facrifices  and  other 
rites  proper  for  the  folcmnity  ;  and  he  likewife  prefcribes 
the  ceremonies,  feaftiiig,  mufic,  and  dancing  with  which 
they  are  to  be  crowned. 

But  the  higheft  in  power  and  dignity  of  the  prieftly 
order  is  a  perfon  ftiled  Shalome,  whom  they  reverence  as 
a  kind  of  pope,  and  to  him  they  offer  the  firft  produce  of 
the  land.  No  perfon  of  any  rank  is  allowed  to  enter  his 
houfe  under  the  fevereft  penalties,  unlefs  it  be  by  his  per- 
miffion,  or  on  fome  urgent  occafions  ;  for  he  there  keeps 
his  fovereign  tribunal,  not  only  for  religious,  but  for 
civil  affairs  ;  for  the  di (patch  of  which  he  appoints  a  num- 
ber of  fubftitutes,  over  whom  he  prefides  in  chief.  Such 
is  the  regard  paid  by  the  people  to  this  chief  prieft, 
that  they  are  faid  to  think  it  a  capital  and  unpardonable 
crime  to  have  any  conjugal  coiiimerce  with  their  own 
wives  or  concubines  while  he  is  abfent  from  his  ufual 
place  of  refidence,  either  upon  public  or  private  affairs, 
of  which  he  always  takes  care  to  give  them  previous  no- 
tice, as  well  as  of  his  return.  And  this  the  natives 
though  naturally  libidinous,  are  generally  careful  to  abftain 
from,  for  fear  of  putting  themfelves  into  the  power  of 
thofe  females  ;  for  it  fometimes  happens  that  a  woman, 
weary  of  her  hufband,  will  accufe  him  of  incontinence  at 
this  time,  merely  to  get  rid  of  him  and  marry  another. 

Among  the  high  notions  which  the  people  entertain  of 
this  chief  prieft  is  one  that  is  not  fo  advantageous,  nor 
in  all  probability  fo  agreeable  to  him  ;  that  is,  that  by 
the  dignity  of  his  office  he  is  exempt  from  dying  a  natural 
death  ;  and  that  ftiould  it  ever  happen  otherwife  to  any 
of  them,  the  world  would  foon  be  at  an  end.  To  prevent 
this  fatal  calamity,  his  life  is  no  fooner  perceived  to  be  in 
danger,  either  through  ficknefs  or  old  age,  than  his  fuc- 
ccffor  is  impowered  to  go  and  difpatch  him  with  his  own 
hand,  either  by  knocking  him  on  the  head  with  a  green 
cudgel,  or  by  ftrangling  him  with  a  rope;  immediately 
after  which  he  is  inftalkd  into  his  office. 
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The  mokiflos,  or  images,  are  for  the  moft  part  formed 
6f  wood  in  the  fhape  of  a  goat,  with  the  head  of  a  tor- 
toife  ;  and  in  thefe  images  fome  fpirit  to  whom  the  Al- 
mighty has  committed  the  government  of  a  particular 
part  of  nature,  is  fuppofed  to  refide.  Hence  the  priefts 
dance  around  them,  and  afk  them  queftions  in  relation 
to  part  and  future  events.  Such  regard  do  the  pagans  of 
thefe  countries  pay  to  thefe  mokiffos,  which  are  made  in 
various  forms,  that  if  a  man,  wearied  with  his  hurthen, 
throw  it  down  in  the  highway,  and  leave  a  knot  ot  twift- 
ed  grafs  upon  it,  to  ftev/  that  he  has  left  it  under  the 
care  of  his  mokilTo,  no  pagan  will  venture  to  meddle  with 

it- 

In  (bort,  thefe  pagan  priefts  not  only  fearch  into  fu- 
turity, and  offer  up  their  prayers  and  praifes  to  the  fpiiits 
which  they  fuppofe  refide  in  the  idols,  but  alfo  ferve  as 
phyficians  and  furgeons,  generally  making  ufe  of  fimples; 
and  if  thcfcfail,  they  pretend  that  a  certain  ominous  bird 
flew  over  the  head  of  the  patient,  and  prevented  the  ope- 
ration of  the  medicine;  or  its  efFeit  wasdeftroycd  by  means 
of  witchcraft. 

Here,  as  well  as  in  India,  they  have  ordeal-trials,  fome 
of  which  are  by  fire,  others  by  boiling  water,  others  by 
a  poifoned  draught,  which  is  to  kill  the  perfon  if  guilty, 
or  to  prove  harmlefs  if  he  be  innocent;  but  as  the  gan- 

Pas  have  the  whole  management,  they  are  faid  by  the 
ortus;ucfe  to  manage  it  fo,  that  the  guilty,  if  they  bribe 
them  high,  fh-.ll  efcape  unhurt  ;  while  the  innocent,  f^r 
want  of  that  caution,  fliall  be  adjudged  guilty. 

The  Portuizuefe  pretend,  that  by  their  means  Chrif- 
tianity  is  become  the  eftabliflied  religion  of  all  the  con- 
verted provinces  of  the  kingdom  :  this  indeed  is  faj'ing  a 
great  deal  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  generality  of  writers, 
that  the  Congoes  have  only  changed  their  fuperftitions, 
and  become  more  corrupt  in  their  morals.  Inftead  of  re 
ceiving  the  Gofpel,  which  breathes  piety,  meeknefs,  and 
humanity,  and  which  never  was  put  into  their  hands, 
they  have  had  before  their  eyes  cruel  and  revengeful  bi- 
gots, who  have  drawn  the  fword  of  perfecution,  and 
taught  them  cruelty,  treachery,  diffimulation,  and  thofe 
other  vices  which  Chriftianity,  much  more  than  pagan- 
ifm,  condemns. 

Indeed,  if  we  may  believe  the  generality  of  writers, 
the  greateft  part  of  thefe  extenfive  regions  have  little  elfe 
but  the  bare  name  of  Chriftian.  Though  popery  has  got 
a  footing  there,  we  find  nothing  of  that  pomp  and  religi- 
ous pageantry  pradlifed  in  other  Romifh  countries;  no 
ftately  cathedrals,  no  cardinals,  patriarchs,  archbifhop- 
rics,  rich  abbeys,  or  well-endowed  monaftries  or  con- 
vents. We  hear  nothing  of  their  grand  feftivals  and  fo- 
lemnities,  except  fuch  as  are  rather  of  a  fecular  nature  ; 
and  on  which  the  court  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom  re- 
pair to  the  church  in  great  ftate,  and  fumptuous  apparel, 
to  hear  mafs.  Some  of  the  natives  are  reprefcnted  as  ar- 
rant hypocrites,  who  embraced  the  Romiih  religion  only 
to  ingratiate  themfclvcs  with  the  Portuguefe,  while  they 
retain  all  their  old  hcathenifli  fuperftitions  ;  and  privately 
worfhip  their  idols.  Others  who  have  perhaps  received 
more  inftruclion  from  their  living  nearer  the  churches, 
and  under  the  eyes  of  the  Portugucfe,  will  exprefs  a  con- 
tempt for  fuch  fenfclefs  fuperftitions  ;  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  church,  will  conform  fo  far  to  the  laws  as  to  go 
regularly  to  mafs  and  confeffion,  and  will  content  to  have 
but  one  wife  ;  but  could  never  be  perfuaded  of  the  un- 
lawfulnefs  of  having  as  many  concubines  as  they  can 
maintain.  As  to  other  immoralities,  fuch  as  cruelty, 
fraud,  opprefTion,  exceflive  pride,  and  floth,  they  fee 
thciTi  more  or  lefs  pradlifcd  by  moft  of  the  European 
Chriftians  who  live  among  them. 


SECT.     XI. 

Of  the  Trade  of  Congo,  and  the  barharoui  Manner  in  lohich 
the  Slaves  are  tranfported  by  the  Portuguefe  from  Congo 
and  the  neighbouring  Kingdoms  to  America. 

THE  chief  commodities  brought  by  the  Portuguefe 
into  Congo  arc  either  the  produce   of  Brafil,    or 
the  manufadurcs  of  Europe.     The  former  chiefly  con- 


fifts  in  grain,  fruit,  plants,  and  other  provifions ;  and 
the  latter  of  Turky  carpets,  Englifli  cloths,  and  light 
ftuffs  made  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  for  cloathing  i 
copper  and  brafs  veflels  ;  blue  earthen  vvitre  ;  rings  and 
ornaments  of  gold  and  filver ;  brafs  and  bafer  metals  ; 
coral,  glafs  beads,  bugles,  and  other  tiinkets ;  a  great 
variety  of  tools  and  utenlils ;  tobacco,  wine,  brandy,  and 
otlier  fpirituous  liquors. 

In  return  for  thefe  articles  they  carry  off  fuch  a  pro- 
digious number  of  flaves  for  their  plantations  in  America, 
that  fome  make  the  yearly  amount  from  this  kingdom, 
and  fome  other  fettlements  on  the  fame  coaft,  to  be  near 
fifteen  or  fixteen  thoufand.  Many  of  thefe  indeed  die  in 
their  paftdge,  which  is  not  at  all  furprifmg,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  inhuman  manner  in  which  thofe  poor  unfortu- 
nate wretches  are  fiiipped  oft"  and  conveyed  from  one 
country  to  another.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  men  and 
women  are  promifcuoufly  fqueezsd  like  herrings  into  the 
bold  of  one  (hip,  v/here  they  can  lie  only  on  one  fiJe 
upon  the  bare  boards,  and  are  often  forced  to  lie  double 
during  the  whole  voyage,  with  no  other  provifions  thar» 
horfe-beans  and  water,  fuftbcated  for  want  of  air,  and 
with  their  own  ftench ;  fome  dead,  others  dying,  and 
moft  oi  them  labouring  under  fome  grievous  diforder,  if 
not  under  a  complication  of  diftempers  ;  without  any  re- 
freftiment,  except  perhaps  a  little  frcfti  air  to  breathe  in 
once  a  day,  if  they  are  able  to  come  upon  deck  ;  and 
without  any  better  profpecl,  than  that  of  ending  their 
lives  in  the  molt  milerable  flavery. 

This  indeed  is  far  from  being  the  moft  melancholy  fide 
of  the  view  that  prcfents  itfelf  to  the  minds  of  thefe  un- 
happy vvretches  ;  for  there  is  a  ftrange  and  dreadful 
notion,  that  all  who  are  fold  for  flaves  in  America  are 
immediately  to  be  butchered  on  their  landing,  in  fome 
dreadful  manner,  in  order  to  have  their  bones  burned 
and  calcined  to  make  gun-powder  with;  and  their  flefh, 
fat,  and  marrow  to  be  prefled  into  an  oil,  which  thej 
believe  is  the  only  fort  the  Europeans  bring  to  Africa; 
and  what  confirms  them  in  this  opinion  is,  its  being 
brought  in  Ikins,  which  they  imagine  to  be  thofe  of  the 
poor  flaves  from  whofe  flcfh  the  oil  is  cxtraiSlcd. 

Thefe  notions  are  fo  firmly  believed  through  all  thofe 
parts,  that  the  very  threatening  of  the  molt  obftinate 
and  ftubborn  flave  to  fell  him  into  America,  is  fufficient 
to  terrify  him  into  the  moft  obfequious  fupplenefs  and 
obedience  :  the  thoughts  of  being  burnt  into  gun-powder, 
and  melted  into  oil,  being  more  dreadful  to  them  tbaa 
the  moft  cruel  puniftiment. 

From  thefe  inhuman  hardftiips,  and  thefe  dreadful 
fears,  one  might  wonder  that  fo  many  fliould  out-live 
the  paflage ;  but  it  appears  ftill  more  amazing,  that  any 
creatures  of  the  human  form,  and  efj)ecially  fuch  as  call 
themfclves  Chriftians,  fliould  be  fo  hardened  as  to  tieat 
their  poor  fellow-creatures  after  fo  barbarous  a  manner, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  reaping  a  little  more  profit  by  each 
voyage  ;  for  as  one  of  them  is  bought  in  Congo,  or  An- 
gola, for  three  or  four  pounds,  and  fcldom  ('.lis  for  lefs 
in  America  than  twenty-five  or  thirty,  one  would  be  apt  , 
to  imagine,  that,  fetting  afide  religion  and  huinanity,  the 
great  profit  obtained  by  them  might  procure  thofe  mife- 
rable  objcdls  a  more  compaffionate  treatment. 

Befidcs  the  flaves  continually  brought  from  other  parts 
into  Congo  and  Angola,  to  be  ftiipped  off  for  America, 
there  remains  a  fufficient  number  in  the  kingdom  to  do  all 
the  laborious  works,  as  building  of  houfes,  felling  and 
fawing  of  timber,  carrying  men  and  other  burthens,  and 
working  at  feveral  bufinefl'es,  as  butchers,  cooks,  huntf- 
inen,  fifhermen,  and  performing  all  the  lower  offices  of 
families.  Indeed,  if  we  except  a  few  moveables  and  cat- 
tle, flaves  are  reckoned  the  greateft  riches  which  thofe  of 
the  inferior  and  even  middle  rank  have  to  boaft  of,  or  to 
bequeath  to  their  children  and  relations. 

The  Portuguefe  fettled  in  this  kingdom  have  taught 
the  natives  the  ufe  of  weights  and  meafures,  of  which 
they  had  not,  till  then,  the  leaft  notion  ;  nor  have  the 
majority  of  the  people  any  great  ufe  for  them,  confidering 
their  poverty  and  way  of  life. 


S  £  C  T. 
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SECT.     XII. 


Of  the  fir II  Difcovery  of  Congo  by  the  Porluguefe,  and  by  ivhat 
Meam  they  changed  the  Religion  of  the  Country. 

TH  E  Portuguefe  had  been  for  fome  years  making 
difcoveries  along  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  order  to 
find  a  paflfage  to  the  Indies,  when,  in  the  year  1484,  king 
John  11.  of  Portugal,  fent  Diego  Cam,  one  of  the  moit 
exptrt  Sailors  in  his  fervice,  and  a  gentleman  of  an  en- 
terprifing  genius,  to  make  difcoveries  ftiU  farther  to  the 
fouth  than  any  of  his  former  navigators  had  been. 
Cam  fet  fail  with  this  view,  and  endeavouring  to  double 
the  Cape  of  Catalina,  fell  infenfibly  into  the  rapid  fiream 
of  the  river  Zaira,  when  its  great  breadth  and  depth 
foon  determined  him  to  fail  nearer,  and  to  caft  anchor  at 
its  mouth,  not  doubting  that  it  had  inhabitants  on  each 
fide.  He  had  not  rowed  far  up  the  river  before  he  fav/  a 
number  of  the  natives,  whofe  Ihape,  complexion,  and 
hair  greatly  refembled  thofe  of  the  other  negroes  whom 
he  had  already  feen  ;  nor  were  they  in  the  leaft  alarmed 
at  the  appearance  of  thefe  ftrangers  ;  but  coming  up  to 
them  in  the  gentlefl:  manner,  prefented  them  fome  of 
their  fruits  and  other  refrcfliments,  which  Cam  grate- 
fully accepted,  and,  in  return,  made  them  fome  equiva- 
lent prefents.  The  misfortune  was,  that  they  had  no 
other  method  of  underftanJing  each  other  but  by  figns  ; 
fo  that  it  was  not  without  fome  difficulty  that  he  was  at 
laft  informed,  that  they  were  fubjeft  to  a  very  powerful 
prince,  who  refided  a  few  days  journey  up  into  the 
country. 

Cam  was  extreamly  delighted  with  their  account  and 
behaviour,  and  no  lefs  defirous  of  being  informed  who  this 
powerful  prince  was,  and  if  poffible  of  entering  into  an 
alliance  with  him;  he  therefore  prevailed  upon  four  or 
five  of  the  natives,  by  means  of  his  prefents,  to  condudl 
an  equal  number  of  his  officers  to  St.  Salvadore.  Thefe 
were  entruded  with  confiderable  prefents  for  the  king  and 
court,  and  allowed  a  certain  time  for  their  return  :  but 
the  rapidity  of  the  river,  contrary  winds,  and  other  obfta- 
cles,  added  to  the  length  of  the  journey,  prevented  his 
feeing  thcni  at  the  time  expecTted  ;  fo  that  after  having 
ftaved  double  the  time  that  had  been  fixed,  he  refolved 
to  leave  them  behind,  and  to  fiil  back  to  Portugal;  but 
took  with  him  four  of  the  natives  who  were  in  the  fliip, 
who  proved  to  be  men  of  noble  birth  and  excellent  un- 
derilanuing,  as  hoftages  for  his  own  countrymen.  Some 
fay  they  NKiliingly  ofiered  to  accompany  him  into  Portu- 
gal :  however,  it  is  certain  he  took  great  care  of  them 
during  the  voyage;  and,  by  the  time  of  their  arrival  at 
the  Portuguefe  court,  they  had  made  fuch  a  furprifing 
progrtfs  in  learning  that  language,  that  they  could  inform 
his  majefty  of  feveral  important  matters  which  he  enquired 
of  them  ;  with  which  king  John  was  fo  highly  delighted, 
that,  having  made  them  very  contiderable  prefents,  he 
ordered  Cam  to  fail  with  them  back  to  Congo,  and 
fent  by  him  very  valuable  prefents  of  European  raii- 
tiei  to  their  king  and  his  court,  charging  them  to  ex- 
hort their  monarch,  in  his  name,  to  become  a  convert 
to  the  worfhip  of  the  only  true  God,  and  to  permit  the 
Chriftian  religion  to  be  propagated  throughout  his  do- 
minions. 

Cam  returning  to  Congo  the  following  year,  was  highly 
pleafcd  to  find  his  men  in  good  health,  and  perfeflly  fa- 
tibfied  with  the  kind  reception  they  had  met  v/ith  at  court, 
and  from  the  natives  in  general.  It  was  not  long  before 
Jie  fent  a  formal  embafly  to  the  king,  accompanied  with 
the  tich  prefents  he  had  brought  from  Portugal.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  four  young  natives,  no  lefs  charmed 
with  all  they  had  feen,  and  the  noble  treatment  they  had 
received  in  that  country,  blazed  abroad,  both  at  their 
own  court,  and  wherever  they  came,  the  magnificence  of 
the  Portuguefe  court  and  nation.  In  fhort,  a  firm  alliance 
was  foon  concluded  between  the  two  crowns,  which  ftill 
fubfifts,  though  it  has  been  fufpended  by  fome  intervening 
wars. 

While  this  alliance  was  tranfa£ling  at  the  court  of 
Congo,  Cam  fet  fail,  and  difcovered  the  coaft  as  far  as 
the  twent>-fecond  degree  fouth  latitude  ;  and  then,  re- 
turning back  to  Congo,    went  in  great  ftate  to  pay  a  vifit 


to  the  king,  in  order  to  thank  him  for  the  favours  con- 
ferred on  him  and  his  nation,  and  was  received  with  all 
poffible  magnificence.  At  his  defire,  he  gave  him  a  full 
account  of  the  grandeur  of  his  king's  dominions  ;  of  tlie 
government,  laws,  cuftoms,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
religion  of  the  Portuguefe,  in  furh  terms  as  not  only- 
made  that  prince  conceive  the  highcft  efieem  and  recrard 
for  that  people,  but  exprefs  his  earneft  defire  to  become 
a  member  of  that  church;  anvl,  at  Cam's  departure,  the 
king  appointed  Zachut,  one  of  the  young  nobles  whom 
he  had  before  taken  to  Portugal,  to  go  now  as  his  am- 
bafliidor  at  that  court,  with  orders  to  entreat  his  Por- 
tuguefe majelly  to  fend  fome  h^dy  men  to  inftrucl  him 
and  his  fubjefls  in  the  Chriftian  faith.  He  aifo  lent 
fome  other  young  Congocfe  with  him,  that  they  mitrht 
learn  the  new  religion  ;  together  with  a  lara;c  quantity 
of  elephants  teeth,  carpets,  and  cloths  made  of  the  palm- 
tree,  as  prefents  to  his  Portuguefe  majelly. 

Cam  foon  after  weighed  anchor  and  departed.  At  hiS 
arrival  at  Lifhon  he  prefented  the  Congoefe  .•imbadidor 
and  the  other  )'oung  nobles  to  the  kmg,  who  was  tjreatly 
pleafed  at  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition,  and  gave  all 
thefe  ftrangers  a  moft  gracious  reception.  They  (laid  in 
Portugal  near  three  years,  during  which  great  care  was 
taken  to  inftruft  them,  not  only  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, but  in  all  the  polite  exercifes  fuitable  to  their  rank  ; 
and  at  length  they  were  baptized  at  Beja,  where  the 
court  then  refided.  Th6  ceremony  was  performed  with 
the  utmoft  fplendor  and  magnificence,  the  kino-  h  mfulf 
ftanding  godfather  to  the  ambaiador  Zachut,  to  whom 
he  gave  his  own  name.  Soon  after  this  folemnity  he 
fent  them  back  into  their  own  country  in  three  fhips, 
the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Gonfalez  de  Souza, 
with  whom  he  alfo  fent  feveral  priefts,  with  mitres,  cha- 
lices, fonts,  and  other  church  veliels  and  ornaments  of  ffreat 
value  ;  but  Gonfalez,  dying  in  the  paiiiige,  was  fucceeded 
by  Roderigo  Souza,  his  near  relation. 

This  fquadron  arrived  at  the  city  cf  Sogno,  which  is 
fituated  on  the  river  Zaira,  in  Auguft  following,  and  they 
were  all  joyfully  received  by  the  governor  of  the  province, 
who  foon  after  their  arrival  was  baptized  by  the  name 
of  Emanuel,  v/bich  was  that  of  the  king  of  Portuo-al's 
brother.  This  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  open 
country,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Portuguefe  admiral, 
who  had  caufed  a  magnificent  altar  to  be  ere£ted  for  that 
purpofe,  where,  after  mafs  was  ended,  this  nobleman, 
with  one  of  his  fons,  and  fome  of  his  officers,  w-re  re- 
ceived into  the  church  before  a  vaft  concouri'e  of  the  na- 
tives, v/ho  flocked  thither  on  that  occafion. 

Admiral  Souza,  now  taking  leave  of  his  noble  con- 
verts, haftcned  to  the  court,  and  there  gave  the  kinsj  an 
account  of  his  uncle's  converfion  and  baptifm  ;  with  which 
he  was  fo  pleafed,  that  he  enlarged  his  dominions,  and 
gave  him  power  to  deftroy  all  the  heathen  temples  and 
other  monuments  of  idolatry  within  his  <joveriuTient. 
His  majefty  was  alfo  highly  delighted  with  receiving  the 
facred  vefiels  and  ornaments  brnught  from  Pnrtuo-al^ 
which  he  examined  with  great  attention,  and  liTtened  to 
the  explication  the  priells  gave  him  of  their  ufe  ;  the  re- 
fult  of  which  was,  that  he  refolved  to  build  immediately 
a  fumptuous  church  in  his  capital  for  the  reception  of  the 
Portuguefe  priells  and  utenfils.  This  flruflure  was  foon 
completed  ;  after  which  ir  was  confecrated  under  the 
name  of  the  Church  of  the  HijIv  Crofs. 

Soon  alter  the  king  and  queen,  with  feveral  of  the  no- 
bility, were  publicly  baptifed  in  his  new  church.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  with  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence: The  king  took  the  name  of  John,  and  the  queen 
that  of  Eleanora,  in  compliment  to  the  king  ,nnd  queen 
of  Portugal,  whofe  ambafiador,  as  their  reprefentativcj 
aflifted  at  the  cert-moiiy.  Their  example  was  followed 
by  many  thoufands  of  their  fubjefts :  the  king  the  mora 
zealouflv  promoting  ir,  as  he  was  going  to  fipprcfs  a  re- 
bellion which  broke  out  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  his 
kingdom.  Upon  this  occafion  Souza,  the  Portuguefe 
ambalfidor,  pref-nted  him  a  royal  ftandard,  on  which  a 
crofs  was  embroidered  ;  rnd,  in  his  mailer's  name,  ex- 
horted him  to  put  his  whole  confidence  in  the  divine  Sa- 
viour whofe  religion  he  had  now  embraced,  and  to  rely 
folely  on  his  affiilance  for  the  fuccefs  of  that  expedition! 
to    which  he  himfelf   would  accompany    him    v/ith   an 

hundred 
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hundred  armed  Portuguefc.     The  king  gained  a  compleat 
victory  over  ihe  rebels,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  enter- 


ing their  territories, 


in  order  to  chaftife  them  with  the 


utmoft  feverity,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country, 
when  Souza  diverted  him  from  it,  and  by  his  timely  me- 
ditation prevented   that  province  being  laid  wafte  by  fire 

and  fword.  rr  i  t,  ^ 

At  Souza's  departure,  great  civihties  palled  betwreen 
him  and  the  king,  with  whom  he  left  a  great  number  of 
Dominicans  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  par- 
ticularly to  preach  to  the  people.  About  the  fame  time, 
the  king's  eldeft  fon  returning  from  an  expedition  againft 
fome  rebels  in  the  fouthern  provinces,  over  whom  he 
had  obtained  a  vidory,  was  baptifeJ  by  the  name  of  Al- 
phonfo,  and  continued  a  zealous  profelyte  during  his 
whole  life;  but  his  younger  brother,  named  Panzo  Aqui- 
tima,  fond  of  the  heathen  fuperflitions  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  became  an  irreconcileable  enemy  both  to 
the  Portuguefe  and  their  religion,  and  made  ufe  of  fuch 
artifices  to  exafperate  his  father  againft  thofe  ftrangers, 
that  he  prevailed  upon  him,  not  only  to  apoftitize,  but 
to  perfccute  all  the  Chriftian  converts  who  refufed  to  fol- 
low his  example.  Among  thefe,  prince  Alphonfo  refifted 
all  his  carefies  and  menaces,  and  endeavoured,  to  the 
utmoft  of  his  power,  to  defeat  all  his  brother's  cabals  ; 
but  in  return  was  accufed  of  treafonable  pradlices,  and 
being  banifhed  to  a  remote  province,  his  younger  brother 
was  appointed  his  father's  fucceffor. 

The  king,  however,  foon  after  difcovercd  the  trea- 
chery that  had  been  ufed  againft  Alphonfo,  and  not 
only  recalled  him  from  banilhment,  but  gave  him  the 
government  of  one  of  the  chief  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom. Alphonfo,  with  his  ufual  zeal,  began  his  govern- 
ment bv  prohibiting  the  worfhip  of  idols,  under  the  fe- 
vercft  penalties;  which  not  only  drove  a  vaft  number  of 
his  own  fubjefts  to  his  brother,  the  declared  patron  of 
idolatry,  but  induced  his  father  to  order  iiim  to  come 
to  court,  unlefs  he  immediately  repealed  the  law  he 
had  made  againft  worfhipping  the  gods  of  his  country. 
Alphonfo  excufed  himfelf  from  complying,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fent  the  king  word,  that  the  multitude  of 
bufinefs  he  had  upon  his  hands  would  not  permit  him  to 
leave  his  government. 

In  the  year  1492,  the  king  being  worn  out  with  age 
and  infirmities,  was  vifibly  haftening  to  his  end,  upon 
which  Alphonfo  was  adviied  by  his  friends  to  march 
againft  his  brother,  and  to  feize  upon  the  capital,  which 
he  declined,  till  he  had  certain  intelligence  of  his  fa- 
ther's death,  and  then  entered  it  in  the  night.  The 
next  morning  he  appeared  upon  the  green  before  the 
royal  palace,  at  the  head  of  his  friends  and  Chriftian 
forces,  and,  in  a  (hort  fpeech,  informed  them  of  the 
king's  death,  and  of  his  being  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown  ;  upon  which  he  was  proclaimed  king,  with  the 
ufual  formalities. 

Panzo,  being  then  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  no 
fooncr  received  the  news  of  his  brother's  being  featcd  on 
the  throne,  than  dividing  his  forces  into  two  columns, 
he  marched  dircftly  againft  him.  Alphonfo,  who  had 
only  a  handful  of  Chiiftian  foldiers,  and  about  forty 
Portuguefe,  expelled  him  with  undaunted  courage,  and 
both  by  his  words  and  example  infpired  his  men  with 
fuch  intrepidity,  that  they  gained  a  complete  viiflory, 
and  drove  the  difconfolate  Panzo,  accompanied  only  by 
an  old  experienced  officer,  into  a  wood,  where,  in  their 
flight,  they  both  fell  into  a  large  trap  defigned  to  catch 
wild  beafts.  The  prince  died  about  two  days  after,  part- 
ly by  the  hurt  he  received  in  his  fall,  and  partly  of  grief 
and  dcfpair.  Upon  which  the  old  officer  fent  a  fubmif- 
five  inelVagc  to  the  king,  to  let  him  know  that  it  was 
indifterent  to  him  whether  he  obtained  his  pardon,  or 
an  order  for  his  execution  ;  but  begged,  if  his  m.njcfty 
chofc  the  latter,  he  would  permit  him  firft  to  be  received 
into  the  Chriftian  church  by  baptifm  ;  adding,  that  as 
he  could  not  help  looking  upon  the  late  vidtory  over  {o 
fuperior  an  enemy  as  altogether  miraculous,  he  earneft- 
ly  rcquefted,  that  he  might  die  a  worftiipper  of  the  great 
God  from  whom  he  had  obtained  it. 

Whether  his  behaviour  was  fincere,  or  merely  an  ar- 
tifice, the  king  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  it,  that  he 
freely  pardoned  and  promoted  him ;    and  haviug  caufed 


him  to  be  inftrudled,  he  was  received  into,  the  Chriftian 
church.  The  reft  of  Pan^^o's  army  readily  offered  to 
fubmit ;  but  he  refufed  to  fuffer  them  to  take  the  oaths 
of  fidelity  to  him,  except  thofe  who  were  idolaters  con- 
fented  to  change  their  religion. 

Many  of  the  Congoefe  now  made  a  profeflion  of 
embracing  Chriftianity  ;  and  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Portuguefe  writers,  this  king  was  a  ir.oft  excellent 
preacher,  and  frequently  made  long  difcourfes  upon  the 
truth  and  excellency  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  the  certain- 
ty of  future  rewards  and  puniihmcnts,  and  on  other  firfj-' 
jecls  of  the  highcft  moment.  Bat  what  grearlv  contri- 
buted to  the  promotion  of  tiie  Chrifti  m  reli^iiin,  was  the 
great  regard  he  (hewed  to  all  the  Portut;uele  in  general, 
and  efpecialiy  to  the  Dominican  mouki  who  h.^d  been 
fent  to  convert  his  fubjedts.  To  the  former  he  granted 
the  privilege  of  fettling  in  what  part  of  his  dominions 
they  liked  heft,  gave  them  confiderable  lands  and  immu- 
nities, and  enadted  fevere  penalties  againft  fuch  of  his 
fubjedts  as  ftiould  dare  to  moleft'them.  He  took  the  Do- 
minican friars  under  his  immediate  protedlion,  built  them 
feveral  new  monafteries  and  churches  in  feveral  parts  of 
his  kingdom,  and  omitted  nothing  that  could  render 
them  refpedled.  He  even  ftudicd  the  Portuguefe  tongue, 
in  order  to  interpret  to  his  people  the  fcrmons  of  thofe 
preachers,  and  afterwards  ftrove  to  inculcate  them  the 
deeper  by  fome  remarks  of  his  own. 

Some  time  after  Alphonfo,  at  the  defire  of  Emanuel 
king  of  Portugal,  fent  his  f^n  and  a  number  of  voung 
noblemen  to  Lifbon,  where  Emanuel  fparcd  neither  pain* 
nor  expcnce  to  procure  tb.eni  the  ableft  teachers. 

The  fame  year  his  Portuguefe  majefty  fent  a  fplendid 
embaffy  to  Congo,  accc-mpanied  with  magnificent  pre- 
fents,  particularly  a  noble  ftandard,  with  a  coat  of  arms, 
which  the  king  and  his  fucceiTors  were  afterwards  to  bear, 
richly  embroidered  upon  it  in  their  proper  colours.  This 
confiftcd  of  a  crofs  argent,  upon  a  ground  gules,  can- 
toned with  four  other  efcutcheons  of  the  fame,  charged 
with  five  torteaux  fubles,  faulterwife  :  and  thefe  arais  the 
kings  of  Congo  have  borne  everfince. 

This  prince  died  in  the  year  1525,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Don  Pedro,  who  alfo  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by 
his  zeal  for  the  Portuguefe  and  their  religion  ;  and  dying 
without  iffue  in  1530,  left  the  crown  to  his  bictherFran- 
cifco,  who  was  alfo  a  friend  to  the  Portuguefe  ^  but  dying, 
after  a  reign  of  only  two  years,  he  left  the  crown  to  his 
firft  coufin,  named  Diego  ;  who  alio  dying  without  chil- 
dren, the  Portuguefe  were  become  fo  numerous,  and  fo 
opulent  from  the  great  privileges  that  had  been  granted 
them  under  the  three  former  reigns,  that  they  refolved 
to  fill  the  throne  with  a  perfon  of  their  own  choofing: 
but  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  governors  of  the  prin- 
cipal provinces,  and  the  reft  of  the  Congoefe  nobility, 
confidered  this  as  an  open  and  avowed  attempt  to  fub- 
vert  their  conftitution  and  government,  and  to  reduce 
the  whole  nation  to  flavcry ;  and  rifing  up  in  arms,  the 
Portuguele  were  too  weak  to  withftand  their  fury,  and 
all  who  engaged  in  this  confpiracy  were  cut  off,  except 
the  clergy  and  milTionaries,  who  were  ("pared,  from  a  re- 
gard to  religion. 

This  bloody  execution  reftored  to  the  natives  the  free- 
dom of  eledting  their  own  monarchs  ;  a  new  king  was 
chofen,  and  an  embaffy  fent  to  Sebaftian  king  of  Portu- 
gal, wt;o  boldly  complained  of  this  attempt  to  overturn 
their  conftitution  and  government  ;  and  reprefented  to 
his  majefty,  how  odious  his  fubjcdts  had  made  themfelves 
tx>  the  natives,  by  their  intolerable  pride  and  avarice,  and 
the  tyranny  with  which  they  treated  them  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  kingdom  where  they  were  fettled.  In  fhort,  he 
gave  lo  many  inftances  of  their  miibchaviour,  and  back- 
ed them  with  fuch  irrefragable  evidence,  that  Don  Se- 
baftian, who  was  preparing  to  fend  a  powerful  army  to 
revenge  the  (laughter  of  his  fubjedts,  was  eafily  perfuadej 
to  liftcn  to  more  amicable  terms,  and  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendftiip  with  the  new  king  and  his  fubjedts. 

Meanwhile,  king  Sebaftian,  being  informed  that  there 
were  feveral  rich  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals 
in  that  kingdom,  fent  fome  fkilful  men  thither  to  feareli 
(or  them  :  but  king  Alvarez,  who  was  then  on  the  throne 
of  Congo,  being  dill'uadcd  by  his  lioneft  conl'effor  Fran- 
cilco  Barbuto,  a  Portuguefe,  from  fuffering  thofe  mines 
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to  be  difcovered,  left  it  fiiould  tempt  that  monarch  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  them,  and  by  degrees  of  his  whole  king- 
dom, inflead  of  telling  thofe  artills  where  they  lay,  fent 
them  into  other  provinces  where  there  were  none  to  be 
found.  Upon  this  king  Sebaftian  and  his  Portuguefe 
fubjedis,  being  difappointed  of  their  high  expeftaticins, 
foon  altered  their  behaviour  towards  him  :  the  wealthy  Por- 
tuguefe merchants  abandoned  his  dominions,  his  fplendid 
embaflies  at  the  court  of  Lifoon  were  received  with  a 
formal  coldnefs,  and  his  moft  earneft  intreaties  for  a  frelli 
fupply  of  miflionaries  were  anfwered  by  afte(3:ed  delays. 
But  it  is  not  our  defign  to  give  a  particular  hiftory  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  Congo.  It  is  fufficient 
to  add,  that  it  was  a  long  time  after  ihefe  events,  before 
the  Portuguefe  clergy  obtained  the  power  of  chufin<>^  the 
king,  and  in  a  manner  new  modelling  the  government,  in 
the  method  already  defcribed.  From  that  time  we  do  not 
find  that  any  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  convert  the 
natives  ;  for  tho'  many  ftiil  make  a  profeffion  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  ignorance  and  vice,  as  hath  been  already  inti- 
mated, prevail,  and  all  their  religion  confilts  in  a  few 
forms  and  ceremonies. 


SECT.     XIII. 


that  fixpennyworth  of  beads  will  purchafe  thirty  good 
chickens.  Pheafants,  partridges,  and  other  wild  fowl, 
are  ftill  more  numerous,  and  ha"rdly  bear  any  price.  They 
have  a  land  bird  bigger  than  a  fwan,  which  in  fhape  re- 
fembles  a  heron  ;  its  feathers  are  black  and  white,  and 
it  has  a  bare  place  on  the  breafl  :  this  is  probably  the 
pelican.  Among  the  wild  hearts  they  have  the  zebra 
and  a  multitude  of  elephants,  whofe  teeth  they  exchange 
with  the  Europeans  for  iron,  of  which  they  make  warlike 
inftruments  and  tools. 

They  catch  on  the  coaft  great  quantities  of  fifh  ;  anJ 
for  this  purpofe,  it  is  faid  they  daily  watch  a  large  fifh  of 
the  fize  of  a  grimpus,  which  conftantly  comes" to  feed 
along  the  fhore,  driving  whole  fhoals  of  the  fmallcr  kind 
before  him,  which  are  then  eafily  caught.  Ifoneofthefe 
large  fiflies  runs  himfelf  a  (hore,  the  natives  immediately 
endeavour  to  free  liim  again,  which  is  as  much  as  four  or 
five  ftrong  men  can  do.  Thefe  they  call  fea-dogs,  and 
will  not  (uffer  any  man  to  hurt  them.  In  the  bays,  rivers, 
and  in  fhallow  water,  they  catch  fifti  with  mats  made  of 
ru(hes,  fome  of  which  are  three  hundred  yards  long. 
Thefe  are  fet  afloat  on  the  furface,  with  pendant  ruftiss 
on  the  fides,  which  frighten  the  fifli,  and  make  them 
leap  upon  the  mat,  where  they  are  eafily  caught. 


Of  the  Kingdom  of  LoAKCo. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Province's,  Climate,  Fertility,  Plants, 
and  Animals. 

TH  E  kingdom  of  Loango,  or,  as  ethers  write  it, 
Lounga,  extends  along  the  African  coaft,  from  the 
C'pe  of  St.  Catharine,  under  the  fecond  degree  of  fouth 
latitude,  to  the  fmall  river  of  Lovanda  in  the  fifth  degree, 
and  is  fituated  between  twenty-eight  degrees  thirty  mi- 
nutes, and  forty  degrees  ten  minutes  of  eaft  longitude  : 
it  is  therefore  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  north  to 
fouth  ;  but  it  is  faid  to  extend  near  three  hundred  miles 
from  eaft  to  weft.  This  country,  as  well  as  Angola, 
was  formerly  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  but  has 
been  long  difmembered  from  it.  It  is  watered  by  many 
fmall  rivers,  and  divided  into  four  principal  provinces, 
named  Lovangiri,  Lovango-mango,  Chilongo,  and  Piri  ; 
in  all  which  are  abundance  of  towns  and  villages  :  but  we 
know  little  more  of  them  than  their  names,  and  indeed 
they  appear  to  have  but  little  worth  our  notice,  either 
with  rei'pect  to  their  populoufnefs,  manufaclures,  com- 
merce, or  elegance  of  building. 

Though  Loango  is  fituated  almoft  in  the  midftof  the 
torrid  zone,  the  climate  is  healthy  and  pleafant,  and  the 
foil  fertile  and  capable  of  improvement :  but  the  natives, 
like  all   the  others   along  this  coaft,  are  naturally  lazy, 
and  too  averfe  to  the  fatigues  of  agriculture  to  plant  or 
few  more  than  will  barely  fuffice  the  current  wants  of 
each  year  ;•  whence   it   frequently   happens,    that  a  bad 
feafon  is  followed  by  a  famine,    for  want  of  their  laying 
up  a  proper  ftore  againft  times   of  fcarcity.     They   are 
commonly  contented  with  bread,    fifti,    and  fuch  fruits, 
greens,  and  pulfe,  as  the  earth  naturally  produces  ;    and 
which  being  the  fame  as   grow  in  Congo,  and  other  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,    need  not  here  be  repeated. 
We  ftiall  only  obferve,    that  they  have  feveral  forts  of 
pcafe  and  beans,  with  large  and  fmall  millet,  of  aU  which 
the  ground   annually  yields  three  crops.      Their  palm, 
banana,  and  other  trees,  produce  excellent  fruit,  of  which 
they  make  different  forts  of  wine,  which  they  prefer  to 
that  which  comes  from  Europe.     The  cotton  and  pimento 
trees  grow  wild,  as  well  as  the  grain  of  paradife,  though 
the  laft  is  in  fmallcr  quantities.     The  enzanda,  alicandi, 
and  metamba  afford  them  plenty  of  materials  both  for 
building  and  covering  their  houfes,  for  making  their  fliips 
and  fmaller  veffels,  for  cloathing,  and  other  ufes.     Sugar- 
canes,    caflia,    and  tobacco,  grow  here  plentifully  ;     but 
there   are  few  oranges,  cocoas,  and  lemons,    which  are 
rot  much  regarded  by  the  natives.     They  make  bread  of 
a  variety  of  fruits,  herbs,  grain,  and  roots,  which,  with 
a  little  more  induftry,  might  be  produced  in  fuch  abund- 
ance as  to  prevent  their  ever  fuffering  by  famine. 

They  have  very  few  cattle  of  any  fort,  except  goats 
and  hogs ;  but  poultry  4s  faid  to  be  fo  extremely  cheap, 
35 
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ThePerfons,  Manners,  and  Drefs  of  the  Inhabitant:. 

TH  E  natives,  who  are  called  Bramas,  are  trdl,  well- 
fhaped,  ftrong,  and  very  civil.  Thev  ufe  circum- 
ciiion,  without  knowing  wny,  and  trade  chiefly  among 
themfelves.  They  are  induftnous  and  vigilant  where 
gain  is  to  be  got,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  friendly  and 
generous  to  one  another  ;  are  extremely  fond  of  palm 
wine,  yet  defpife  that  of  the  grape.  They  are  libidi- 
nous to  a  high  degree,  and  very  jealous  of  their  wives. 
They  carry  on  a  variety  of  trades,  and  h-ve  among  ihem 
weavers,  fmiths,  carpenters,  potters,  canoe-make.s,  fifh- 
ermen,  ai^d  merchants  ;  but  thefe  handicraftfmen  are  fo 
fond  of  their  old  ways,  and  ill  contrived  tools,  that,  like 
thofe  of  Congo,  they  take  ten  times  more  time  and  pains 
in  performing  an  imperfedt  piece  of  work,  than  they 
would  take  in  finifhing  one  with  better  tools. 

They  commonly  drefs  in  cloth  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture, made  either  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm  or  fome  other 
tree  ;  but  the  better  fort  are  all  made  of  the  former  :  for 
this  purpofe  the  young  palm  fhoots  are  lopped  off,  dried, 
then  ioaked  in  palm  wine,  and  well  rubbed  with  the 
hand,  by  which  means  they  obtain  a  kind  of  flax,  which, 
being  fpun  and  wove,  is  made  into  fuits  for  thofe  in  eafy 
circumftanccs,  and  hang  round  the  body  from  the  girdle 
down  to  the  feet.  They  have  four  forts  of  this  cloth. 
The  richeft,  which  is  flowered  with  difi'erent  colours,  is 
worn  only  by  the  king  and  thofe  whom  he  permits  to 
wear  it.  The  fecond  fort  is  not  half  fo  finely  fpun,  yet 
at  a  fmall  diftance  appears  almoft  as  beautiful,  it  being 
figured  much  in  the  fame  manner,  and  it  will  require  a 
nice  eye  to  diftinguifti  them,  except  they  are  examined  on 
the  wrong  fide,  where  the  difference  is  more  vifible. 
The  two  other  forts,  which  are  wove  plain,  are  ftill 
coarfer,  and  only  worn  by  the  common  people  and  flaves. 
Thefe,  like  the  former,  reach  down  from  the  girdle  to 
the  ancles  ;  but  tho-fe  of  the  flaves  only  to  the  knee. 
The  reft  of  the  body,  from  the  girdle  to  the  head,  is  naked ; 
yet  they  wear  bracelets,  according  to  their  rank,  which 
are  of  gold,  filver,  brafs,  or  coarfer  metals,  in  the  form 
of  chains  ;  others  are  of  ivory,  glafs-beads  of  feveral 
colours,  and  the  like. 

The  men  are  alfo  obliged  to  wear  the  ftcin  of  a  wild  or 
tame  cat ;  and  the  wealthy  have  them  of  marten,  heaver, 
and  other  valuable  furs  :  fome  of  them,  called  enkinies, 
are  beautifully  fpotted  ;  but  thefe  are  only  worn  by  the 
king  and  thofe  of  his  court  to  whom  he  grants  thit  pri- 
vilege. Both  he  and  they  frequently  wear  five  or  fix 
forts  of  them  neatly  fewed  together,  and  ftuck  with  the 
feathers  of  parrots  and  other  birds  of  various  colours,  dif- 
perfed  in  the  form  of  a  rofe,  and  hanging  juft  before. 
The  fkirts  of  the  furs  are  hemmed  with  elephants  hair, 
to  which  they  hang  a  number  of  little  bells,  which,  at: 
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every  motion  of  the  boJy,  and  at  every  ftep  they  take, 
make  a  tinkling.  Theie  garments  are  tied  round  the 
waift  with  a  ri(  h  girdle  that  encompaffes  it  feveral  times. 
Thofe  of  fuperior"  rank  wear  two  of  thefe  girdles,  one 
above  the  other,  richly  adorned  and  variegated.  They 
wear  round  their  necks,  wrifts,  and  legs,  feveral  circles 
of  beads  of  coral  and  ivory,  round  (hells  of  beautiful  co- 
lours, chains  of  copper,  tin,  or  iron,  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  brought  from  Europe.  Over  their  {houldcrs '  they 
have  a  kind  of  fack  knotted  about  three  quarters  of  a  yard 
long,  with  a  hole  jufi:  big  enough  to  put  their  hand  in  ; 
and"  this  fcrves  to  hold  their  calabafli,  provifions,  pipes, 
and  tobacco.  Their  heads  are  covered  with  a  knit  cap, 
which  fits  clofe  to  it ;  and,  as  they  never  go  without  arms, 
they  commonly  hold  in  their  hand  acutlafs,  fword,orbuw. 
The  women  drefs  in  much  the  fame  manner,  only  ihey 
wear  no  girdle,  and  their  petticoats  are  much  fliorter;  but 
the  rich  will  throwover  them  a  pieceoffome  fine  European 
fluff  or  linen.  The  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  legs,  arc  naked,  except  their  wearing  collars, 
bracelets  of  coral,  and  other  trinkets  about  their  necks, 
arms,  and  legs.  Both  fexes  wear  rings  of  richer  or  bafer 
metal,  according  to  their  rank,  which  they  confider  as  a- 
mulets  and  prefcrvatives,  and  both  colour  their  bodies  all 
over  with  a  red  wood,  called  takeel,  ground  upon  a  {tone. 
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Of  their  AhrrtagcSi  and  the  Slavery  of  the  TFomen.  An  Ac- 
count of  a  People  called  lyhite  Moors.  Of  the  Religion  of 
the  Natives,  and  their  Funeral  Rites. 

THEY  allow  of  polygamy,  and  authors  fay,  that  the 
rich  have  ten,  twelve,  or  more  wives  ;  and  thofe 
in  inferior  circumftances  fcldom  Icfs  than  two  or  three  : 
but,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  they  muft  have  abundantly  more 
females  than  males  born  among  them,  or  elfe  the  poor 
caii  have  no  chance  of  b.ing  married.  The  confent  of 
the  parents,  and  paying  the  price  agreed  on  for  the  wife, 
is  all  the  formality  and  courtfliip  ufed  in  their  marriages. 

Some  are  fo  curious  as  to  buy  them,  when  fix  or  feven 
ytars  old,  and  breed  them  up  to  their  hand  ;  but  the 
wifer  fort  of  parents  will  not  part  with  them  till  they  are 
become  marriageable,  at  which  time  they  fet  a  mark  upon 
them  that  fcldom  fails  of  bringing  a  number  of  young  gal- 
lants, efpccially  if  they  are  handfome.  This  mark  is 
(having  their  heads,  and  leaving  only  a  circle  of  hair. 

The  young  females  have,  however,  little  encourage- 
ment to  enter  the  matrimonial  ftate,  wliich,  befides  their 
being  obliged  to  have  many  rivals  in  it,  and  the  extreme 
jealoufy  of  ihehufband,  reduces  them  to  the  mod:  melan- 
choly fervitude.     They  alone  till  and  mnnure  the  ground, 
gather  in  the  harvcft,  grind  the  millet  and  other  grain, 
make   the  bread,    drefs  the   provifions,  make  wines  and 
other  liquors,    and   take  care  of  all  the  other  houfliold 
aftairs.     They  muft  ftand  at  a  due  dillance  while  their 
hultands  cat,  and  take  their  leavings  when  they  arc  gone. 
They  mud  approach  him  when  he  comes,  in  words  and 
gcfturcs  exprefiivc  of  their  joy  and  refpcdt,  and  fpeak  to 
liim  and  receive  his  commands  upon  their  bended  knees. 
They  are  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  upon  the  leaft 
fufpicion  of  infidelity;    and,  if  proved  guilty,  undergo  a 
frvere  puni(hment,  though  the  man  with  whom  they  have 
tranfgrcfl'ed  commonly  elcapes  with  only  fome  pecuniary 
fine  ;  and  whoever  takes  her  in  after  her  hufband  has 
turned  her  away   is  obliged  to  pay  the  like  fine,  or  an- 
other woman  in  exchange  for  her.     But  though  this  is  the 
flavifh  (late  of  the  wives  of  this  country,  there  is  a  par- 
ticular law  by  which  the  children  follow  the  condition  of 
their  mothers  ;    that  is,  they  muft  continue  (laves  if  the 
wife  be  ("uch,  though  the  father  be  free  ;   and  are  free  born 
if  the  mother  be  fo,  though  the  hufband  be  a  flave. 

The  children  of  the  natives  arc  born  white,  but  in  two 
days  time  become  as  black  as  their  parents.  This  often 
deceived  the  Portugucfc  at  their  firft  fettling  in  thefe  parts; 
for,  having  had  a  commerce  with  the  negro  women,  they 
vainly  imagined  the  child  to  be  theirs. 

But,  what  is  much  more  extraordinary,  here  are  a 
white  people,  who  have  grey  eyes,  red  or  yellow  hair, 
and  a  complexion  that  rcfembles  chalk.     Their  eyes,  in- 


ftead  of  a  lively  fparkling,    feem  fixed  in  their  fockets  ; 
and  they  appear  to  have  hardly  any  fight,  except  in  the 
dufk  of  the  evening,  or  by  moon-light.     Though  the  ne- 
groes look  upon  thefe  as  monftcrs,    and  have  the  utmoft 
hatred  and  averfion  to  them,  they  are  well  received  bv  the 
king,  whocaufes  fome  of  their  children  to  be  educated  as 
foothfayers,  and  is  never  without  fome  of  them  about  his 
perfon  and  his  court.     They  are  called  Uondos  by  the  ne- 
groes, and  Albinos,  or  White  Moors,  by  the  Portuguefe. 
There  is  a  kind  of  continual  war  between  the  negroes  and 
them,  in  which  the  former  al  vvays  attack  them  in  the  day- 
time, when  their  fight  is  the  moft  imperfect ;  and  thefe  take 
their  advantage  of  them  in  the  night,  when  it  is  at  the  beft. 
Theie  white  people  not  only  make  a  part  of  the  kino-'s 
council,  but  are  the  chief  peifons  employed  in  all  religious 
aftairs  and  fuperftitious  ceremonies  :    yet  neither  they  nor 
any  of  the  Loangoefe  have  any  tolerable  ideas  of  a  Supreme 
Being;  and  though  they  (eem  to  acknowledge  his  exiftence, 
under  the  name  of  Sambian  Pongu,  they  neither  pay  any 
adoration  to  him,   nor  feem  to  have  any  notion  of  his  na- 
ture or  attiibutes.     All  their  worfhipand  invocations  are, 
like  thofe  of  the  Congoefe,  diredled  to  fubordinate  fpirits, 
who,  they  imagine,  prefide  over  the   different   parts  and 
powers  of  nature.     Thefe  pretended  deities  they  reprefent 
in   the  form  of  men,  women,  or  other  living  creatures  ; 
fome  coarfely  carved,  and  others  modelled  in  clay.     Some 
images  of  a  final!  fort  are  worn  in  little  wooden  boxes  pen- 
dant about  their  necks  ;  but  the  larger  they  (ei:  up  in  their 
houfes,  and  adorn  their  heads  with  the  feathers  of  phea- 
fants,    parrots,    and  other  birds,    painting  them  all  over 
of  various  colours,  and  hanging  little  bits  of  cloth,  fmall 
(hells,  pieces  of  iron,  and  other  baubles  on  their  bodies. 
Thefe  are   placed  in  an  earthen  veficl,  fumevvhat  like  a 
ftone  mortar,  in  which  the  figure  ftands  half  in  and  half  out. 
The  perfons  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  thefe  imagina- 
ry deities,  are  ufually  advanced    in   years,   and  chofeii  by 
the  enganga  mokilfo,    or  chief  of   the  magicians,    witli 
many  ridiculous  ceremonies  before  a  numerous  afiemblyj 
and  it  is  faid,  as  foon  as  thefe  are  ended,  the  candidate  be- 
gins  to   look  wild,    to  didort  his   face,    and  put  his  body 
into  feveral  indecent  attitudes,  uttering  lourl  and  terrible 
(hrieks.     Authors  tell  us,    that  he   then  takes  fire  in  his 
hand,  and  bites  it  without  burning  himfelf;  and  that  fotne 
of  them   run   with  prodigious  fwiftnefs  into   fome  defart 
place,    whither  they  muft  be  fought  out  by  b':at  of  drum, 
and  when  one  of  them  is  found,  he  appears  with  his  body 
covered  with  leaves,  and  is  brought  home  by  his  relations, 
who  dance  around  him,  while  he  a<5is  the  part  of  a  perfori 
poflcfTed  by  fome  demon.     At  his  return,  he  is  afked  to 
what  demon,  law,   and  particular  obfervation   he  intends 
to  bind  himfelf;   and  as   foon   as   he   has   named   one,    a 
buckle  or  ring  is  faftened  round  his  arm,  which  he  muft 
always  wear,    to  remind  him  of  his  promife ;    and  after- 
wards he  never  fwcars  by  any  thing  but  the  ring,  or  the 
demon,  to  which  he  hath  dedicated  himfelf. 

The  common  people  have  likcwifc  one  or  more  finall 
idols,  which  thofe  of  high  rank  wear  in  great  nuiuliers. 

The  inhabitants  of  Loango  entertain  various  notions  of 
the  nature  of  the  human  foul.  The  royal  family  are  per- 
f  ladcd,  that  the  fouls  of  their  deceafed  relations  tranfini- 
gra<e  to  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  are  afterwards  born  in  the 
family.  Others  imjgine,  that  the  departed  fouls  become 
heroes,  houfliold  Gods,  and  guardian  fpirits,  and  from 
that  opinion  make  little  niches  under  the  roof  of  the  houfe, 
where  they  place  their  idols,  which  arc  generally  a  fpan 
long,  and  offer  tliem  a  fiiarc  of  their  meat  and  drink,  be- 
fore they  venture  to  tafte  it  themfclves.  Others  allign  the 
foul  a  reliJencc  under  the  earth,  where  they  fuppofc  it  en- 
joys a  new  kind  of  life  in  a  higher  or  lower  rank,  accord- 
mg  to  the  degree  of  merit  it  pofl'efTed  while  on  earth.  An- 
other fort  think,  that  fouls  die  with  their  bodies,  unlefs 
they  are  kept  alive  by  the  witchcraft  of  an  enemy,  in  or- 
der to  render  them  ferviceable  to  his  avarice  and  intereft. 
They  are  all  pcrfunded,  that  their  mokiflbr,  oras  the  I'or- 
tuguefc  call  them  fetilfos,  that  is  the  fpirit  to  whom  they 
have  been  dedicated  at  their  birth,  has  power  to  indict 
punifhments,  or  even  death,  on  thofe  who  neglect  or 
break  any  of  the  obfcrvances  to  which  they  have  bound 
themfclves.  Hence  when  a  perfon  enjoys  perfedl  health, 
and  worldly  profperity,  he  flatters  himfelf,  that  his  God  is 
Well  fatisfied  with  his   behaviour;    but  when  matters  go 
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otherwife,  he  thinks  it  high  time  to  look  about  him,  in 
order  to  find  what  h.is  difpleafed  his  mokiflo,  and  what  is 
the  propereft  method  of  regaining  his  favour. 

Ill  this  kingdom  they  have  many  temples,  in  which 
their  idols  are  placed  ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is 
that  of  Therico,  a  large  village,  where  the  temple  is  very 
fpacious,  and  the  pillars,  as  well  as  the  mokiflo,  have  the 
figure  of  a  man.  The  cnganga  or  pricfl,  who  is  lord  of 
the  village,  performs  the  fervice  every  morning,  by  ftrik- 
jng  a  fleece  of  wool  with  his  ftaff,  and  muttering  fome 
words,  to  which  a  youth  who  afliils  him,  makes  regular 
refponfes  ;  after  which  he  addrefles  his  petitions  to  the 
mokiifo,  recommending  to  his  care  the  health  and  prof- 
perity  of  theking,  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  fertility 
of  the  land,  and  the  good  fuccefs  of  their  trafHc  and 
iifhery. 

When  a  common  perfon  dies,  they  exprefs  little  con- 
cern till  his  breath  is  out  of  his  body,  and  then  every 
one  begins  to  howl  and  cry,  to  crowd  about  the  corpfe, 
bring  it  out  of  the  houfe,  and  afk  it  the  caufe  of  his 
death,  whether  want  of  food  or  other  necefl'aries,  or  any 
inchantments.  This  tumult  commonly  lads  two  or  three 
hours,  during  which  fome  of  the  relations  are  bufily 
employed  in  wafhing,  combing,  {having,  and  ftaining 
the  corpfe  with  red  wood,  particularly  his  nails,  and 
getting  ready  fuch  of  his  goods  as  are  to  be  thrown  into 
his  grave  ;  while  others  are  employed  in  digging  it  of 
a  fufficient  fize  to  contain  both  him  and  them.  When 
every  thing  is  ready,  they  fuddenly  fnatch  up  the  corpfe, 
and  run  away  with  it,  with  all  poffible  fpeed,  the  com- 
pany following  with  the  fame  halte;  and  when  they  come 
to  the  place,  throw  the  body  and  goods  into  the  grave. 
Thefe  goods  are  generally  fome  of  the  deceafed's  cloaths, 
Weapons,  and  tools;  and  when  thefe  are  too  many  for 
the  grave  to  contain,  they  hang  them  upon  fliort  ports 
ftuck  into  the  ground,  after  having  firft  torn,  orotherwife 
injured  them,  to  prevent  their  being  ftolen.  The  mourn- 
ing lafts  fix  weeks,  during  which  the  deceafed's  relations 
meet  at  the  grave  morning  and  evening,  to  bewail  his 
death. 

A  perfon  of  rank  no  fooner  falls  fick,  than  the  rtriin:- 
eft  enquiries  are  made,  whether  his  difeafe  be  not  caufed 
by  enchantment.  Upon  this  the  engangas  are  confult- 
•ed,  and  if  they  pronounce  him  bewitched,  counter- 
charms  are  ufed  for  his  cure.  If  none  of  thefe  avail, 
and  the  patient  dies,  much  the  fame  ceremonies  are  ufed 
as  at  the  death  of  a  perfon  of  meaner  rank,  only  they 
extend  the  corpfe  on  the  floor  of  fome  large  chamber, 
and  not  in  the  ftreet,  and  inftead  of  three  hours  fpend 
three  days  in  lamenting  his  death,  and  preparing  for  his 
interment.  All  this  while  his  male  relations  utter  their 
lamentations  about  his  corpfe,  while  the  females  are  danc- 
ing in  another  room,  and  finging  his  panygerics,  expati- 
ating on  the  nobility  of  his  lineage,  the  greatnefs  of  his 
eftate,  the  grandeur  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  number 
of  his  friends  and  enemies.  The  mention  of  his  enemies 
by  name  feldom  fails  to  create  a  fufpicion  that  fome 
of  them  have  caufed  his  death  by  witchcraft,  efpecially 
if  the  engangas  have  intimated  any  thing  to  that  pur- 
pofe.  Upon  this  ftridler  enquiries  are  made,  and  if 
no  certainty  can  be  obtained,  they  unanimoufly  refolve 
to  confult  one  of  the  mokilTos,  and  every  one  contributes 
fomcthing  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  enquiry.  On 
the  third  day,  the  corpfe  with  the  goods  are  hurried  away 
with  precipitation  to  the  burying-place,  and  there  they 
throw  the  body  and  other  utenfils,  as  an  earthen  pot, 
an  arrow,  a  lance,  a  wooden  fhovtl,  a  caLbafli,  a 
drinking  cup,  a  pipe,  a  tobacco  box,  a  ftafF,  and  other 
thinks  of  the  like  nature  ;  and,  as  hath  been  obferved  be- 
fore, what  is  not  thrown  into  the  grave,  is  fufpended  on 
pofts  fet  round  it ;  after  which  the  mourning  lafts  two  or 
three  months,  during  which  the  fiiends  and  relations 
make  their  morning  and  evening  lamentations  at  the 
grave,  and  the  enquiry  after  the  caufe  of  the  perfon's 
death  is  carried  on  by  the  relations. 

No  firangers  are  fufFercd  to  be  buried  in  this  kingdom  ; 
for  when  they  die  they  are  conveyed  in  a  boat  two  miles 
from  the  fliore,  and  thrown  into  the  fea.  This,  they 
pretend,  was  occafioned  by  the  following  incident.  A 
Portiiguefe^^ gentleman  dying,  and  being  buried  there, 
had  not  lain  in  the  ground  above  four  months,    betore  a. 
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famine,  occafioned  by  want  of  rain,  induced  the  inha- 
bitants to  conlult  the  mokifTos  in  relation  to  the  caufe^ 
and  were  anlv^-ered,  that  a  Chrirtian  had  been  buried 
mong  them,  and  muft  be  taken  up  and  thrown  into  tho 
sa  before  they  would  obtain  any  rain.  Tlie  people 
obeyed,  and  a  plentiful  rain  happening  to  fall  three  days 
after,  they  have  never  fince  permitted  any  Chriliian  to  be 
buried  there. 


SECT.     XVI, 

0/  the  Government  of  Loango,  the  Power  and  Siciie  of  thi 
King  ;  the  Ceremonies  cbjcrvednt  Court;  the  Funerals  of  the 
Kings  of  Loango ;  the  Order  of  the  Succejfm  j  and  a  concife 
Account  of  the  Laws. 

LO  ANG  O  was  anciently  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  as  hath  been  alieady  intimated ;  but  the 
governors  of  its  feveral  provinces  revolted  from  it,  and 
raifed  themfelves  to  the  dignity  of  independent  princes, 
till  one  of  them  grew  (o  rich  and  powerful,  as  to  fubdue 
all  the  reft,  and  not  only  afl^'umcd  the  royal  title  and  di-r. 
nity,  but  took  feveral  other  provinces  from  the  kinj  of 
Congo  ;  by  which  means  he  rendered  himfelf  fo  abfolute, 
as  to  be  wordiipped  in  fome  meafure  as  a  deity. 

The  king  of  Loango  is  ftiil  reckoned  very  powerful, 
and  capable  of  bringing  great  armies  into  the  field  ;  for 
all  his  fubje£ts  that  are  able  to  bear  arms,  are  obli:;ed 
to  appear  at  tiie  ufual  muftcrs,  in  order  to  perform  their 
exercifes  before  him,  and  to  follow  him  or  his  general 
to  the  wars,  wherever  he  commands  them.  His  troops 
are  armed  with  darts,  which  have  large  heads  of  iron, 
and  have  a  handle  about  the  middle  of  the  ftaff,  by 
which  they  throw  them  with  great  force  and  juftnefs. 
They  have  alfo  a  kind  of  dagger,  which  in  fome  mea- 
fure rcfembles  the  head  of  their  darts.  Their  tar-fcts 
are  fo  large  as  to  cover  almoft  the  whole  body,  and  fo 
ftrong,  as  to  repel  an  arrow  or  dart,  they  being  made  of 
hard  and  thick  hides. 

It  is  here  reckoned  a  capital  and  unpardonable  cfFence 
to  fee  the  king  eat  or  drink.  He  generally  contents  him- 
felf with  two  meals  a  day,  and  is  faid  to  have  two 
houfes  appropriated  to  that  purpofe,  the  one  for  eatino-, 
and  the  other  for  drinking ;  to  the  firft  he  ufually  re- 
pairs about  ten  o'clock,  which  is  his  dinner-time,  and 
there  finds  his  vifluals  ready,  brought  in  a  kind  of  ba- 
flcets,  a  fervant  going  before  with  a  little  bell,  to  give 
notice  that  the  king's  table  is  going  to  be  covered.  The 
high  fteward  has  no  fooner  placed  the  meat  before  him 
but  he  retires,  and  locks  the  door  after  him,  leavino- 
neither  man  nor  heart  to  fee  him  eat,  his  numerous  court 
waiting  all  the  time  in  an  antichamber,  in  order  to  follow 
him  to  his  drinking-houfe,  to  which  he  generally  adjourns 
immediately  after  dinner. 

This  is  the  noblert  appartment  in  the  whole  palace,  and 
is  encompafled  by  a  fpacious  court  inclofed  with  paliladoes 
of  palm  trees:  this  is  alfo  the  place  where  he  admini- 
rters  juftice  to  his  fubje<5ts.  The  room  is  hung  with 
rich  tapeflry,  about  eight  feet  high,  and  at  the  farther 
end  of  it  is  the  royal  throne,  which  is  formed  of  fine 
palmetto  pillars  white  and  black,  curioufly  wrought  in 
the  manner  of  baflcet  work.  The  front  of  the  apart- 
ment is  open  to  let  in  the  frefli  air  ;  and  about  twenty 
feet  beyond  it,  a  fcreen  or  partition  runs  quite  acrofs  to 
keep  the  palm  wine  which  he  drinks  concealed.  On 
each  fide  of  the  throne  are  two  large  bafkets  of  black 
and  red  palmetto,  in  which  the  natives  fay,  the  king 
keeps  the  images  of  the  familiar  fpirits  who  guard  his 
pcifon.  On  each  fide  of  him  ftands  one  of  his  two 
cup-bearers,  and  when  he  wants  to  drink,  he  beckons 
for  the  cup,  upon  which  one  of  them  reaches  it  to  him, 
and  the  other,  who  holds  two  iron  rods,  refcmbling 
drum-fticks,  rtrikes  them  together  to  give  notice  that 
he  is  going  to  diink,  and  then  all  the  nobles,  both  in 
the  hall  and  out  of  it,  fall  with  their  faces  to  the 
ground  ;  but  the  cup-bearer  who  prefents  the  wine 
turns  his  back.  In  this  poflure  all  continue,  till  no- 
tice is  given,  by  the  ceafing  of  the  fignal,  that  he  has 
drank,  upon  which  they  immediately  rife  and  exprefs 
th.ir  joy  and  good  wifbcs  by  clapping  their  haiids, 
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No  one  is  permitted  to  drink  out  of  his  cup,  or  to  eat 
of  the  provifions  which  he  leaves,  after  having  dined  or 
fupped;  but  all  that  is  left  is  carefully  put  together,  and 
buried  in  the  earth.  It  is  a  mark  of  refpedl,  when  any 
perfon  is  allowed  to  drink  in  his  prefencc,  for  that  perfon 
to  turn  his  back  to  him. 

As  caufes  are  heard,  and  affairs  of  the  greateft  impor- 
tance are  difcuffed  in  this  hall,  he  often  Itays  in  it  till 
about  an  hour  after  fun-k-t,  or,  in  other  words,  till 
about  feven  o'clock;  but,  if  there  be  nothing  of  that 
nature,  he  commonly   retires   to  his  feraglio,    and  paffes 


feven  o'clock,  or  foon  after,  he  repairs  to  his  eating- 
houfe,  whtre  he  fups  with  the  fame  ceremonies  ufed  at 
dinner,  and  :iu:'n  aJjourns  to  the  drinking  hall,  where  he 
ufually  (lays  ;  ;I  bed-time,  which  is  at  about  nine  or  teii  in 
the  eveninj;,  and  then  recites  to  relt. 

This  prince  feldom  or  never  ftirs  out  of  his  palace, 
except  on  Ibme  grand  feftival,  or  fome  folemn  orcafion  ; 
as  receiving  an  embafiy,  or  hunting  fome  milchievous 
leopard  that  luiks  about  his  capital ;  quelling  fome  re- 
volt, or  feeing  h.s  people  begin  to  plough  and  low  his 
lands ;  and  when  his  vaifals  come  to  pay  him  their  ufual 
homage  and  annual  tribute. 

Upon  thele  occafions   he  publicly  repairs   to  a  fpacious 
green   that  faces   his    palace,    in  the  center  of  thecit), 
where  is   erccl.;d  a  throne  of  white  and  black  palm-iree 
wickers,  artfully  interwoven,    and   adorned  with  curious 
cmbcllifhments.     On  the   back   of  the   throne  is   fpre/id 
a  kind   of  cfcutcheon,    or    fhield,     hanging   to   a   pole, 
and  on  each  fide  of  ihe  throne  arc;  fet   about  eight   um- 
brellas,   neatly   wrought   with  the  fincit  of  their  country 
thread,  and  fixed  at  the  end  of  poles,  which  run  through 
the   center  of  each.     Thefc   umbrellas  are  of  the  form 
of  an    hcmifphere,    and   about   two  yards   in    liiameter 
The  (liF    to  which  they  are  fixed  is  about  as  thick  as  « 
man's  arm,  and  two  or  three  yards  in  length,  with  a  largi 
taflll  or  bufhy  tuft  above,    and  feveral  others  under  tlic 
concave.     Thcfe,    and   fcvcr^l   other    peiifiie   ornaments 
of  different  materials,    being   whirkd  about  horizontallv 
with  great  vehemence,    by  proper  peifons  appointed    fu: 
that  purpofe,  raife  an  artihcial  breeze  that  is  very  refrefh- 
ing  and  delightful  to  all  withm  its  reach. 

Before  the  throne  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  lar^e 
carpet,  or  cloth,  of  quilted  leaves,  about  forty  yards  long, 
and  twenty  broad,  on  which  none  but  the  king  or  his 
children  may  fet  their  foot,  but  round  it  there  is  room 
fuffitient  for  two  or  three  perfons  to  pafs  ;  and  beyond 
that  the  nobles  and  offi(.ers  of  the  houlhold  are  feated 
crofs-lcgged,  fome  on  the  ground,  and  others  on  car- 
pets or  cufhions,  each  holding  in  his  hand  a  buffaloe's 
tail,  and  waving  it  about.  A  great  number  of  fervants 
furround  their  mafters  on  the  outfide,  all  feated  in  the 
fame  pofturc  ;  and  at  proper  diftanccs  are  placed  the  mu- 
ficians,  who  have  three  forts  of  inflruments,  one  made  of 
ivory  like  our  hunting-horns,  but  of  different  fizes  and 
bores  ;  thefc  joined  together  yield  a  loud,  yet  plcafant 
found.  The  fecond  fort  is  the  drum,  which  is  of  various 
fizes,  and  is  made  and  beat  after  much  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  of  Congo  and  Angola.  The  third  refemblea  a 
tabor,  fhaped  like  our  large  fieves,  with  a  drum  (kin  in- 
ftead  of  a  piece  of  lawn  or  wires.  The  hoop  about  it  has 
holes,  in  which  are  faftened  flat  pieces  of  tin  or  brafs, 
which  make  a  kind  of  gingle  whenever  the  tabor  is  moved 
or  beat  with  the  hand. 

Before  the  above  carpet  a  number  of  dwarfs  fit  with 
their  backs  towards  the  throne;  thefe  are  chofen  for  their 
deformity,  and  efpccially  for  the  difproportionate  large- 
nefs  of  their  heads.  Their  cloathing  is  fuited  to  their 
appearance,  it  being  only  the  fkins  of  bcafls  tied  about 
their  vvaifts.  Thefe  the  king  caufes  to  be  intermixed  by 
way  of  contraft  with  a  number  of  White  Moors,  and  both 
together  in  their  motions  and  antic  geftures  make  a  very 
grotefque  appearance. 

The  king  is  no  fooncr  feated  on  his  throne,  than  the 
mufic  plays,  and  a  fet  of  officers,  or  gentlemen,  begin  a 
dance,  called  kilomba,  round  the  royal  carpet,  in  which 
they  tofs  about  their  arms,  and  (hew  all  pofTible  adtivity 
with  their  bodies  ;  and  when  any  of  them  has  been  fo 
happy  as  to  pleafc  his  majefty  by  his  performance,  he 
lets  him  know  it  by  opening  his  armsj    on  which  the 


dancer  draws  nearer  the  throne,  and,  after  rollino-  him- 
felf  feveral  times  in  the  fand,  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  and 
fubjeclion,  is  fometimes  allowed  to  clap  his  hands  upon 
the  king's  knees,  and  his  head  in  his  bofom.  The  nobles 
have  the  privilege  of  faliting  the  king  in  this  manner; 
when  approaching  his  perfon  they  take  feveral  large  (ieps 
or  bounds  in  the  air  backwards  and  forwards;  and  as 
thefe  have  their  feparate  feats  on  each  Cidc  of  the  throne, 
they  caufe  their  own  vaffals  who  attend  them  on  thefe 
occafions  to  perform  the  ceremony  to  them  :  this  is  call- 
ed the  leaping  falute,  and  is  always  ufed  upon  grand  oc- 


the  reft  of  the  afternoon  with  fome  of  his  wives.     About     cafions,   particularly  when  the  king's  vaffjls  come  to  pay 
■  ■     '  '  ''  '  '       "      "''  --'  -  him  their  homage  and  tribute. 

The  next  grand  folemnity  is  termed  the  feedin"--time, 
and  is  kept  on  the  fourth  of  January,  when  the  men  and 
their  wives  appear  before  the  king,  in  order  to  till  and 
fow  his  lands.  The  men  appear  in  arms,  while  the 
women  are  bulled  in  breaking  up  the  ground,  which  is  a 
fcrvice  to  which  they  muft;  all  fubmit,  and  from  which 
none  can  abfent  themfelves  without  incurring  a  penalty ; 
and  the  king  himfejf  repairs  in  perfon  at  about  three  in 
the  afternoon  to  encourage  them,  and  fee  that  thii  work 
be  well  done.  In  the  evening  they  are  all  invited  to  fup 
at  his  e.\pence;  and  this  is  efteemed  a  grand  feftival. 
Every  valKil  is  in  like  manner  obliged  to  fend  his  wives  to 
till  the  lands  of  his  lord,  and  when  they  have  performed 
;his  (ervice,  they  are  at  liberty  to  work  for  themfrlves  on 
what  vvafte  piece  of  ground  they  like  bell:,  for  all  the  reft 
of  the  lands  are  held  in  common  ;  but  when  any  one  has 
betjun  to  cultivate  i-.ue  fpot,  it  is  not  lawlul  for  another 
to  interfere  with  him  in  it. 

The  king  alfo  (liewb  Mmfelf  in  public  on  the  hunt- 
ing of  a  leopard  w  rhin  ihe  neighbourhood  of  h's  ca- 
pital. Thefe  animals  being  numerous,  the  nobles  are 
illowed  to  fumiTion  all  their  vnfials  to  hunt  and  deftroy 
them  ;  and  when  any  has  killed  a  leopard,  he  gives  no- 
tice of  it  to  the  king,  by  bringing  its  tail  to  Loango, 
and  hanging  it  on  a  palmetto  pule  before  the  royal 
palace. 

But  if  any  of  them  are  dlfcovered  within  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  capital,  the  king,  upon  the  firft  notice 
of  it,  orders  all  the  inhabitants,  by  found  of  trumpet  and 
beat  of  drum,  to  appear  in  arms  and  accompany  him  to 
the  place  where  it  is  lodged.  If  it  be  too  far  for  him 
to  walk,  he  is  carried  in  a  wicker  chair,  borne  upon 
four  men's  fhoulders.  When  they  come  to  the  leopard's 
den,  or  to  the  wood  in  which  he  lurks,  fome  of  the  peo- 
ple befet  the  avenues,  armed  with  their  bows  and  jave- 
lins ;  while  others  lay  their  traps,  or  fpread  their  nets, 
to  catch  him  alive.  A  third  fort  beat  the  bufhes,  found 
their  trumpets,  and  make  a  hideous  noife  to  frighten  the 
beaft  ;  who,  in  order  to  break  his  way  through  the  vollies 
of  darts  and  arrows  difcharged  at  him  on  every  fide,  is 
forced  into  the  trap,  where  every  one  ftrives  to  difpatch 
him  in  the  prefence  of  the  prince. 

This  is  no  fooner  done  than  he  orders  him  to  be  flayed 
by  one  of  his  officers;  after  which  the  fkin  is  carried  in 
triumph  by  the  huntfman  to  the  palace,  where  the  cere- 
mony is  doled  with  finging,  dancing,  and  variety  of 
other  paftimes. 

The  king's  funeral  is  performed  with  great  pomp; 
but,  inftead  of  the  inhuman  cuftom  pradtifed  in  fome  of 
the  neitrhbouring  parts  of  Africa  of  intcrrino:  the  kinsr's 
wives,  relations,  domefticks,  and  flaves  alive  with  hiin, 
they  furround  the  funeral-feat,  on  which  the  corpfe  is 
(daced  with  little  images  of  clay,  wood,  or  wax  ;  yet 
lume  (laves  are  faid  to  be  flaughtered  upon  thefe  occafions, 
and  buried  in  the  fame  or  fome  adjoining  vault.  Thefc 
vaults  are  made  fo  large  as  to  contain  not  only  the  corpfe 
of  the  king,  which  is  always  drefled  in  the  moft  pom- 
pous manner,  but  a  great  number  of  utcnfils,  as  pots, 
kettles,  pans,  pitchers,  cups,  linen,  and  cloaths.  The 
above  flaves  are  faid  to  be  buried  with  their  mafters,  not 
only  to  attend  them  in  the  next  life,  but  to  bear  witnefs 
when  they  come  before  the  CJod  of  the  other  world  how 
they  have  lived  and  behaved  in  this. 

With  refpedl  to  the  fuccellion  of  the  crown,  it  defcends 
not  to  the  king's  children,  but  to  thofe  of  his  filler. 
Some  care  is  iieceffary  to  prevent  coiifufion  and  difputes 
about  it ;  therefore  thufe  who  claim  a  right  to  afcend  the 
throne  have  particular  towns  or  villages  affigncd  for  their 
5  rcfidence 
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rcfiJciicc  nearer  or  farther  from  Loango,  according  to 
liK'ir  being  nearer  or  farther  from  the  fuccefiion  :  they 
have  liliLcwife  their  titles  irom  thofe  towns  ;  thus  the  next 
h"ir  to  the  crown  is  callL-d  Manilcay,  from  the  town  of 
that  name,  about  rive  or  fix  miles  north-weft  of  the 
capital.  I'he  next  to  him  is  called  Mani-boclce,  and 
lives  at  that  town,  which  is  between  fifteen  and  fixteen 
miles  farther  up  the  counfry.  Mani-fallaga,  or  Salag, 
tiie  third  in  rank,  lives  at  Salag,  thirty  miles  from  Lo- 
ango. Mani-kat,  the  fourth,  lives  at  Kat,  a  village  a- 
bout  fifty  miles  diflant :  and  Mani-inyami,  the  fifth  and 
lalt,  refidcs  at  a  hamlet  on  the  fouthern  borders  of  the 
kingdom.  Hence,  when  the  king  on  the  throne  dies, 
Mani-kay,  who  fucceeds  him,  removes  to  Loango,  and 
the  other  four  remove  one  llage  nearer  to  it,  according 
to  their  rank,  and  a  new  one  is  nominated  to  fucceed 
Mani-inyami. 

Their  laws  are  much  more  gentle  than  in  other  neigh- 
bouring itates,  except  in  crimes  committed  againft  the 
king's  pcrfon,  dignity,  or  honour.  Thus  they  never 
condemn  a  man  to  fuffer  death  for  theft,  but  content 
themfelves  with  obliging  the  offender  to  reltore  what  he 
has  ftolen,  or  its  value,  and  with  expofing  him  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  him  to  a  tree  or  poft,  to  the  fport  and 
dcrifion  of  the  fpciftators. 

It  is  faid  that  adultery  is  only  puniftied  with  a  fine; 
but  this  indulgence  is  fo  far  from  extending  to  the  king's 
wives  and  concubines,  that  if  any  of  them  be  debauched, 
or  fuipccled  to  be  fo,  both  fhe  and  her  paramour  are 
burnt  alive  without  mercy,  in  fight  of  each  other.  The 
number  of  his  wives  is  indeed  prodigious,  becaufe  he  is 
obliged  to  keep  thofe  of  his  predcccllbrs,  as  v/ell  as  his 
pwn,  fo  that  they  fometimcs  amount  to  a  very  great 
number.  All  thefe  he  keeps  confined  in  hislcraglio,  and 
fingling  out  feme  of  them  for  his  pleafure,  obliges  the 
relt  to  employ  thcr.iielves  in  fome  ufeful  work  ;  but 
Ihould  an)'  of  thcfe  be  found  pregnant,  flie  would  be  put 
to  the  torture  to  make  her  confefs  her  partner  ;  but  thefe 
Women  fometimcs  caufe  an  innocent  perfon  to  fhare  their 
dreadful  fate,  in  order  to  fave  the  man  they  love. 


SECT.     XVIL 

jt  Defcr'tption  of  Loango,  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom^  and 
the  Trade  carried  on  by  the  Natives, 

THOUGH  the  bay  of  Loango  is  efteemed  a  pretty 
good  one,  it  has  a  bank  on  the  north  fide  of  its 
mouth,  or  entrance,  that  runs  about  half  a  league  along 
the  coaft,  and  has  not  above  two  fathoms  and  a  half 
water;  but  having  got  over  it,  you  come  into  five  fa- 
thoms and  a  half,  which  continues  till  within  a  fmall 
cannon-fbot  of  the  land,  where  the  vefiels  commonly 
anchor  in  three  fathoms,  on  a  reddifh  bottom.  The 
bay  is  eafily  known  by  the  high  reddifli  mountains  on  the 
fea-fide,  that  are  different  from  all  the  others  on  that 
coaft.  The  many  large  rivers  that  come  down  from  the 
continent  caufe  the  currents  to  be  fo  ftrong  and  rapid 
towards  the  north,  that  it  is  difficult  to  weather  them 
and  gain  a  fouthern  courfe :  but  this  may  be  done  with 
greater  cafe  and  fafety  in  the  months  of  January,  Fe- 
bruary, March,  and  April ;  during  all  the  rell  of  the  year 
the  currents  flow  fo  llrong,  that  even  the  coafters  are 
obliged  to  keep  at  leaft  ten  or  twelve  leagues  off  the 
land.  The  port,  or  landing-place,  is  at  the  fmall  village 
of  Kanga. 

The  city  of  Loango  is  fituated  in  the  province  of 
Loango-mongo,  in  four  degrees  and  a  half  fouth  latitude, 
and  about  five  or  fix  miles  from  the  fea-coa(t.  The 
houfcs  are  for  the  moft  part  oblong,  and  covered  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  that  the  middle  part  of  the  top  is  flat,  and 
the  .elt  of  the  cwvciiii^  comes  down  with  a  flope.  The 
whole  is  fupported  by  llrong  wooden  piilat*  and  crofs 


beams;  thofe  that  fupport  tlir;  higheft  part  being  ten  or 
twelve  feet  higher  than  the  iide  ones,  and  the  laft  of  ;i 
height  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  building,  for  the 
houfes  arc  higher  or  lower  according  to  their  length  or 
breadth.  They  have  ufually  three  or  four  roo.iis;  but 
have  none  above  theground-iloor.  The  houfes  „it  fenced 
round  with  a  hedge  of  palm  twigs,  canes,  or  tlic  like 
materials;  and  fome  of  thefe  hedges  enclofc  feven,  eighty 
or  more  buildings.  The  families  within  them  commonly 
live  together  in  a  peaceable  and  friendly  manner,  and  are 
ready  upon  all  occafions  to  affilt  ea.h  other,  except  when 
they  fufpe£l  any  one  of  magic. 

Their  chief  furniture  coniifts  in  a  variety  of  pots  and 
kettles,  balkets,  calibaflies,  inats,  and  benches,  on  which 
they  lay  their  cloaths,  weapons,  and  other  utenfils. 

The  ftreets  are  wide  and  kept  very  clean,  and  before 
each  fide  is  a  row  of  palms,  bananas,  or  bacavas,  v.-hich 
agreeably  Ihade  the  fronts  of  the  houfes  ;  and  moit  of  thofe 
which  belong  to  perfons  of  fuperior  rank  have  the  lame 
behind,  or  even  quite  round. 

In  the  center  of  the  city  is  a  fquareof  a  prodigious  fize, 
on  one  fide  of  which  is  the  royal  palace,  which  is  a  m:lc 
and  a  half  in  compafs,  and  furrounded  by  Itately  palms. 
It  confifts  of  a  vaff  number  of  detached  biiildino-s,  or 
houfes,  among  which  are  thofe  of  the  kino-'s  women; 
The  houfes  of  the  king,  his  halls  of  audience,  and  other 
offices  are  on  the  welt  fide,  and  face  the  above  fquarc,  in 
which  he  holds  his  councils  of  war;  he  there  alfo  feafts 
his  prime  officers,  and  ibmctimes  his  whole  armv.  From 
this  fquare  there  likewife  runs  a  wide  ftreet,  fo'mc  muf- 
quet-fhots  from  the  palace,  where  a  confiderable  market 
is  kept  every  day,  in  which  are  fold  great  quantities  of 
palm  cloths;  as  alfo  corn,  meal,  poultry,  filh,  wine,  and 
oil ;  and  there  v/ere  formerly  fold  in  the  fame  place  ele- 
phants teeth,  but  thefe  are  now  removed  to  the  port  of 
Kanga.  In  this  market  is  alfo  a  famous  temple  and 
idol,  called  Mokifib  a  Loango,  which  has  been  held  in 
great  veneration  both  by  the  king  and  people. 

The  trade  of  this  country  chiefly  confifts  in  flaves, 
which  are  efteemed  the  greateft  riches  of  the  inhabitants- 
and  this  trade  is  carried  on  mucli  in  the  fame  manner  as  at 
Congo.  The  natives  alfo  fell  confiderable  quantities 
of  ivory,  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  brought  from 
the  mines  of  Sundi,  which  are  fituated  far  to  the  eaft. 
The  fmiths  and  artifts  in  mines  fet  out  from  Loango  in 
September  for  the  kingdom  of  Sundi,  and  beino-  arrived 
at  the  mountains  where  the  copper-mines  are,  fet  their 
fiaves  to  work  in  them.  They  melt  the  ore  on  the  fpot  j 
but  as  they  have  not  the  art  of  purifying  it  from  other 
metals,  their  copper  is  neither  fo  pure  nor  i'o  valuable  as 
it  might  be.  At  that  work  they  are  employed  till  the 
month  of  May  following,  at  which  time  they  brino-  ele- 
phants teeth  and  tails;  but  the  former  are  only  of  a  fmall 
fize,  and  the  latter  the  Portuguefe  carry  to  Loano-o, 
where  the  negroes  of  that  town  have  the  art  of  weaving 
the  hair  into  girdles,  bracelets,  collars,  and  other  orna- 
ments that  are  exceeding  neat  and  beautiful.  Thefe  two 
laft  articles  the  Loangoefe  purchafe  of  one  of  the  inland 
nations,  in  exchange  for  fait,  palm  oil,  Silefia  ticking, 
cutlaffes,  looking-glaffes,  beads,  and  other  things,  which 
they  obtai.n  from  the  Europeans. 

'rhe  Portuguefe  al(b  ex^  ort  from  Loango  feveral  forts 
of  cloths,  the  manufadlure  of  the  country,  fome  of  which 
pafs  for  money  both  there  and  in  other  neighbouring- 
kingdoms. 

Thofe  European  merchants  who  are  defirous  of  trading 
at  Loango,  are  obliged  to  obtain  a  licence  for  it  from  the 
king,  which  can  only  be  done  by  prefcnts  made,  not 
only  to  him,  but  to  his  mother,  the  queen,  and  fome  of 
his  minifters,  which  renders  it  chargeable  and  difficult. 
Bcfides,  as  the  inhabitants  underftand  no  Lan^ua'^e  but 
their  own,  it  is  necefiary  to  hire  fome  of  their  fifliermen, 
who  have  commonly  a  fmattering  of  PortU'>^uefe,  to  ferve 
for  interpreters  and  brokers. 
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X. 


Of    the     Kingdom    of        BENIN. 


S    E    C    T.    I. 

Its  Situation,    Extent,  Fact  of  de  Country,    and  Climate  ; 
VegetabUi,  Beajii,  and  Birds. 

THE  kingdom  of  Benin  is  of  confiJerable  extent, 
but  its  limits  are  very  imperfedtly  afcertained  ;  it 
is,  however,  bounded  by  Loango  on  the  fouth,  by  the 
gulph  of  Guinea  and  the  Slave  coaft  on  the  weit,  by  part 
of  Ga-o  and  Biafara  on  the  north,  and  by  Mujac  and 
Makoko  on  the  eaft.  It  begins  in  the  hrft  degree  ot 
fouth  latitude ;  but  how  far  it  extends  from  louth  to 
north,  and  from  ealt  to  well:,  cannot  be  well  afcertained. 
The  tirll  difcoveryof  this  kingdom  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  Juan  Alphonfo  de  Avciro,  who  gave  the  name 
of  Formofa  to  the  river  Benin,  from  the  verdure  and 
beauty  of  its  banks.  For  feveral  leagues  up  the  country 
the  land  is  low  and  marfliy  ;  but  its  banks  are  every  where 
adorned  with  tali,  ftraight,  and  fpreaaing  trees  :  the  ad- 
jacent country  affords  a  delightful  profpedt,  the  land  be- 
ing even,  without  hills,  yet  rifing  by  gentle  degrees  ; 
and  the  trees  are  difpofed  by  nature  in  fuch  regular  or- 
der, that  they  feem  as  if  planted  by  defign. 

But,  notwithlbnding  the  apparent  fatisfaftion  the 
country  affords  from  the  pleafing  landfcapes  prefented  to 
the  eye,  the  air  is  noxious  and  peftilential,  which  is  ow- 
inw  to  the  grofs  vapours  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  fun 
from  its  ntarftics  ;  and  there  are  fuch  quantities  ot 
mofquitos  as  render  life  intolerable,  from  the  fliarpnefs 
of  their  bite,  and  its  feeming  poifonous  efteiits,  pro- 
ducing violent  heat  and  inflammations,  with  convulfions, 
vomitings,   and  other  dangerous  fymptoms. 

The  foil  at  a  fmall  diffance  from  the  river  Benin  is  ex- 
traordinary fertile,  and  whatever  is  planted  or  fowed  there 
grows  well,  and  yields  a  rich  crop.  Among  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  is  the  large  fort  of  millet ;  but  as  the  natives 
are  not  fond  of  it,  little  is  fowed  ;  it  grows  very  lux- 
uriant, and  yields  a  prodigious  quantity  of  grain.  They 
fomctimes  employ  the  Andra  women  to  brew  beer  with  it. 
There  is  little  or  no  rice  cultivated  at  Benin,  though 
the  moraffcs  near  the  river  feem  proper  for  it. 

There  are  not  many  potatoes  ;  but  there  is  great  plenty 
of  yams,  which  they  eat  with  their  other  food  inllead  of 
bread,  and  are  careful  to  plant  them  in  their  proper 
feafon. 

Among  the  fruit-trees  are  two  forts  of  cocoas,  bana- 
nas, wild  Hgs,  and  fomc  others. 

With  rcfpedl  to  tame  animals,  here  is  no  want  of  hor- 
•fcs,  cows,  Ihecp,  dogs,  and  cats.  "Fhe  cattle,  though 
fmall,  arc  good  and  cheap  ;  and  the  negroes  prefer  the 
flefn  of  the  don-s  and  cats  to  that  of  any  other  bealt.  The 
natives  alfofometimeskill  wild  fwine  and  harts  with  their 
javelins  ;  but  this  is  very  fcldom.  The  country  alfo  con- 
tains a  vail  number  of  elephants,  and  a  fcv/  lions  and 
tygcrsj    with  many  jackalls,    baboons,    and   all  forts  of 

apes. 

Among  the  feathered    kind,    they  have  great  plenty  of 

poultry,  which  are  equally   good  and  cheap  ;     pheafants, 

•.green  and  blue  partridges,  turtle  and  ring-doves,  crook- 

ed-biUs,  fnipcs,  divers,  water-hens,  and  a  fort  of  crown 

birds. 

SECT.     II. 

Of  the  Drefi,  Alamurs,  and  Ciiftoms  of  the  Nativa  ;  thc'.r 
'  Food,  Alanieigei,  Treatment  of  their  f^ives,  Pur.ijhnfnt 
of  JJuUcry,  and  Regard  to  Decency.  The  Circumdfvn  of 
their  ChiUien  Tuim  ri puled  haply  Omens ;  but  at  A>-cl:i 
urt  put  to  Death.  Tot  Tieutment  of  their  Sid,  and  the 
burial  of  the  Dead. 

UK  diefs  of  the  natives  of  Renin  is  neat,  and  greatly 
t.xgceds  that  of  the  ncgro-s  of  the  Gold  coalF.  'Vhi 
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rich  vear  firft:  a  white  calico  or  cotton  petticoat,  about 
a  yard  in  length,  and  half  a  yard  in  breadth.  This  they 
cover  with  another  fine  piece  of  calico  of  fixteen  or 
twenty  yards  in  length,  which  they  plait  in  a  becoming 
manner,  wearing  over  it  a  fcarf  a  yard  long  and  a  foot 
wide,  the  ends  of  which  are  adorned  with  a  handfome 
lace  or  fringe.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  moftly 
naked.  This  is  the  drefs  in  which  they  appear  in  pub- 
lic ;  but  at  home  their  cloathing  is  more  ample,  and  lefs 
expenfive,  it  only  confiftiiig  of  a  coarfe  cloth  worn  round 
their  waift,  covered  with  a  large  painted  cloth  of  the 
manufadlure  of  the  country,  and  worn  in  the  manner  of 
a  cloak. 

The  women  of  rank  wear  fine  calico  beautifully  check- 
ed with  various  colours,  faftened  round  the  waiit.  The 
drefs  is  long  and  open,  either  on  one  fide  or  behind,  juft 
as  fancy  directs.  The  face  and  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
covered  with  a  thin  veil,  which  they  remove  among  their 
friends  and  intimates  of  either  fex.  They  adorn  the  neck 
with  firings,  and  chains  of  coral  agreeably  wrought  and 
difpofed.  Upon  their  arms  and  legs  they  wear  bright 
copper  or  iron  bracelets  of  a  mean  workmanfliip,  and  all 
their  fingers  are  crowded  with  rings  of  the  fame  metal. 
Upon  the  whole,  their  perfons  are  not  difagreeable,  after 
cuffom  has  rendered  them  familiar  to  the  eye;  and,  ex- 
cept their  rings  and  bracelets,  the  drefs  does  not  appear 
unbecoming. 

The  meaner  degrees,  both  of  the  women  and  the  men, 
differ  from  thofe  of  high  rank  only  in  the  quality  of  their 
cloatlis,  the  form  being  the  fame.  'Fhe  men  neither 
curl  nor  adorn  their  hair,  but  fufter  it  to  fall  naturally, 
except  in  two  or  three  parts,  which  they  buckle  in  order 
to  fufpend  a  bunch  of  coral  to  each  lock.  The  women, 
on  the  other  hand,  ufe  great  art  in  drefling  their  hair, 
which  they  reduce  into  a  variety  of  different  forms, 
great  and  imall  curls,  high  and  low  fore-tops,  fometimes 
plaited  up  behind,  at  others  flowing  in  wanton  ringlets 
down  the  neck,  but  generally  divided  on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  by  which  means  the  curls  are  brought  into  ex- 
adl  form  and  order.  Some  anoint  the  hnir  with  a  kind 
of  oil,  which  they  exprcfs  or  roaft  out  of  oil-nuts  j  and 
this  oil,  it  is  faid,  at  length  gives  it  a  beautiful  green  or 
yellow,  of  which  they  are  fond. 

The  natives  of  Benin  are,  in  general,  a  good-natured, 
civil,  and  gentle  people,  from  whom,  by  kind  ufage,  any 
thing  may  be  obtained;  If  they  receive  prefents,  they 
return  double  the  value  j  and  they  will  even  Itcal  to  en- 
able them  to  flicw  their  gratitude.  If  a  ftrangcr  asks  a 
tavour  of  them,  he  is  feldoni  refufed,  however  inconve- 
nient it  may  be  for  them  to  grant  his  requeft  :  but  though, 
they  areeafily  wrought  upon  by  foft  means,  they  are  in- 
flexible to  all  kinds  of  fe\  erity  and  rough  ufage;  for  by 
courtcly  their  pride  is  flattered,  their  fclf-importancc 
railed,-  and  'therefore  a  perfon  of  an  obliging  behaviour 
will  fuccced  in  points  which  a  bluftercr  would  in  vain 
try  to  effect.  To  think  of  forcing  any  thing  from  thcin, 
lays  iVIr.  Bofman,  is  to  difpute  with  the  moon. 

They  are  quick  and  ak-rt  in  bufinefs,  greatly  attached 
to  their  antient  cuffoms,  in  which,  if  we  comply  with 
them,  they  aie  very  eafy  to  deal  with,  and  will  not  be 
wanting  in  any  thing  on  their  part  requifite'tb  a  good 
a^,! cement.  '/"Iicy  arc  howner  very  tediocis  in  their  deal- 
ing, for  it  frequently  hrppens  that  a  b.irgain  for  ele- 
phants teeth  will  take  up  fomc  weeks  before  it  is  con- 
ciuJid;  but  this 'is  rii<<r::-,.-;cJ  v.'ith  fo  many  ceremonious 
civilities,  th.tt  it  is  imprynible  to  be  angry  with  them;  yet 
with  each  other,  where  they  repole  a  conlidence,  no 
)Koplc  make  greater  difpatch.  Mr.  Bofman  complains  of 
..iiothcr  inconvenience,  which  is,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans,  they  are  obliged  to  trult  thein  with  goods  to 
make  paans  or  cloth  of;  for  the  payment  of  which  they 
(ix-queiitly  itay  fo  long,  that  from  tne  advancement  of  the 
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fea/cn,  the  donfumption  of  provifions,  and  thj  ficknefs 
Or  mort.i.ity  ot  the  men,  they  are  ohligcj  to  deo.ut  with- 
out tiieir  money.  However,  upon  their  return,  they  are 
honeitly  paid  the  whole. 

Thole  of  the  natives  v/ho  can  afford  it  feed  well. 
Their  common  food  is  beef,  mutton,  or  fowls,  with 
yams  for  bread,  which,  after  boiling,  they  beat  into  a 
ibrt  of  cake.  The/ frequently  make  entertainments  for 
each  other,  and  what  is  left  is  conftantly  dillributed  a- 
mong  the  poor.  People  of  mean  rank  content  themfclves 
with  fmoked  or  dried  fifh,  whicii  they  eat  with  a  kind 
of  bread  made  of  yams,  bananas,  and  beans,  mixed  and 
beat  up  together.  For  their  drink  they  ufe  water,  or 
water  mixed  with  a  bad  wine  called  pardon  ;  but  the 
rich  drink  at  tlieir  meals  water  and  European  brandy. 

They  are  well  fkilled  in  making  feveral  forts  of  dyes, 
as  red,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  black.  The  blue  they 
prepare  from  indigo,  great  quantit'es  of  which  grow  here  ; 
but  t'.ie  other  colours  they  extriiSl  from  certain  trees. 
They  fpin  cotton,  and  weave  cotton  cloths,  with  which 
they  not  only  lupply  all  the  inhabitants,  but  export  a  great 
deal.  They  make  foap,  which  is  better  than  any  made  in 
G  ui.nea.  Theirother  workmen  arechiefly  fmiths,  carpenters 
and  leather-dreffers  ;  but  their  v/orkmanfliip  is  very  clumfy. 

The  men  marry  as  many  women  as  their  circumilances 
will  permit,  the  laws  limiting  them  to  no  detci-minate 
number.  If  a  man  loves  a  virgin,  he  difcovers  his  paf- 
iion  to  the  moft  confiderable  perfon  among  his  relations, 
who  goes  to  the  houfe  where  flie  lives,  demands  her  of 
her  friends,  and,  if  ftie  be  not  already  engaged,  feldom 
meets  with  arefufal.  As  foon  as  the  content  of  the  pa- 
rents is  obtained,  the  match  goes  on,  the  bridegroom  pre- 
ienting  his  future  bride  with  a  fuit  of  cloaths,  bracelets, 
rings,  and  necklaces  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  his 
wealih.  After  having  treated  the  relations  on  both  fides 
with  a  handfomc  ccilation,  tlie  marriaoe  is  ended  without 
any  other  ceremony. 

The  natives  are  jealous  of  each  oJher  to  a  degree  of 
madnefs,  but  never  take  offence  at  any  liberties  taken  with 
their  wives  by  Europeans,  thinking  it  impoffible  that  the 
talle  of  the  women  Ihould  be  fo  depraved  as  to  allow  them 
to  grant  unbecoming  favours  to  a  white  man.  Among 
people  of  rank,  the  women  li\e  after  the  manner  of  the 
Ealtern  nations,  cooped  up  from  all  converfation  with 
the  males  of  their  own  complexion  and  features  ;  but  are 
otherwife  treated  with  great  tendernefs,  in  order  to  alle- 
viate the  misfortune  of  the  lofs  of  liberty.  If  the  mailer 
of  the  houfe  receives  a  vifit  from  any  of  his  acquaintance, 
his  wife  immediately  retires,  unlefs  the  flranger  prove  an 
European,  in  which  cafe  flie  is  defired  to  remain  in  her 
feat.  The  women  ufe  every  female  artifice  to  engage 
their  hufband's  affections,  from  their  being  fully  fenfible, 
that  all  their  happinefs  depends  upon  his  love. 

Adultery  is  punifhed  three  different  ways  ;  if  among 
the  lower  clafs  a  hulband  fufpects  his  wife's  fidelity,  he 
tries  every  method  to  furprizc  her  in  the  faft,  without 
■which  he  can  inflict  no  other  punifhment  than  ill  ufage, 
If  he  fucceecs  in  detecting  her,  he  imincdiately  becomes 
yoffeffed  of  the  real  and  perfonal  eilate  of  the  gallant, 
which  he  may  from  that  inftant  feize  and  enjoy  as  his  own. 
The  offending  wife  is  difciplined  with  a  cudgel,  driven 
out  of  the  houfe,  and  left  to  feek  her  fortune,  which  is 
commonly  very  unhappy  ;  for  few  perfons  will  choofe  to 
receive  her  into  their  houfes,  and  fewer  ftill  will  marry 
a  woman  who  has  fo  gfofsly  violated  her  faith.  They 
therefore  ufually  retire  into  a  country  where  they  are  not 
known,  where  thsy  either  pafs  for  widows,  and  watch 
for  a  ftcond  opportunity  of  marrying,  or  elfe  fubfiil  by 
their  labour,  or  by  engaging  in  trade. 

Among  perfons  of  rank  the  crime  is  atoned  for  by  a 
.fum  of  money  advanced  by  the  wife's  relations  to  prevent 
.the  fcandal  annexed  to  adultery.  After  this  flie  paffes 
with  her  hufband  and  all  her  acquaintance  for  a  woman 
of  virtue,  proportioned  to  the  m.oney  recfeived  by  the 
hufband. 

Tiie  governors  and  ares-de-roes,  or  flreet-kings,  punifh 
this  crime  with  the  utmolt  feverity ;  for  if  the  woman  and 
gallant  are  taken  in  the  fact,  they  are,  without  any  form 
of  law,  immediately  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  thrown 
out  as  a  prey  to  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  bcafts  of  the 


field.  From  the  levcrity  of  thefe  punifhments  the  violati- 
on ot  the  mnrriagc-hcd  is  Icfs  known  in  Benin  than  ia 
any   other  country. 

In  genei.'d  the  negroes  of  this  country  are  libidinous, 
v/hich  is  indeed  the  cafe  of  the  inhabifants  in  almofl  all 
warm  climates.  Their  converfation  is,  however,  free 
from  all  obfcenity;  the  rites  of  love  are  held  as  facred, 
and  to  be  only  fpoken  of  in  places  dcltined  for  that  pur- 
pole;  and  their  converfation  is  enlivened  with  well  con- 
trived fables  and  chalte  fimilies. 

The  pregnant  wife  is  forbid  the  careffcs  of  her  hufband 
till  after  delivery.  If  the  infant  proves  a  male,  it  is  pie- 
lented  to  the  king,  as  properly  and  of  right  belonging  to 
him,  but  the  females  are  the  property  ot  the  father,  and 
are  entirely  under  his  power  till  marriagCj 

About  eight  or  fourteen  days  after  tlie  birth  of  their 
children,  both  the  males  and  females  arecircumcifed  :  the 
latter  by  the  lofs  of  a  fniall  part  of  the  clitoris.  The  in- 
lants  have  befides  feveral  incifions  made  all  over  their 
bodies,  in  a  regular  manner  exprcffive  of  certain  figures: 
but  the  females  are  more  tortured  with  thefe  unnatural 
ornaments  than  the  males.  But  before  this,  when  the 
infant  is  only  feven  days  old,  the  parents  imagining  that: 
it  haselcaped  the  greateft  danger,  give  an  entertainment  j 
and,  to  prevent  the  evil  fpirits,  doing  them  an  injury^ 
Itrew  the  roads  with  provifions, 

When  a  woman  bears  two  childfen  at  a  birth,  it  is 
cfteemed  ah.appyomen,  the  king  is  made  acquainted  with 
it,  and  public  rejoicings  are  ordered  to  be  kept,  in  which 
they  make  ule  of  a  variety  of  wretched  mufic,  vocal  and 
inltrumental.  As  it  is  citecmed  too  diificult  a  tafk  for  the 
mother  to  fuckle  both  children,  the  father  is  obliged  by 
the  laws  to  look  out  for  a  nurfe  who  has  loft  her  own 
child;  and,  that  no  advantages  may  be  taken  of  him, 
her  price  is  fcttkd  by  authority, 

YetatArebo,  a  town  a  confiderable  diftarice  up  the  river, 
twin-births  are  deemed  a  bad  omen,  and  attended  with 
great  grief  to  the  unhappy  parents;  for  they  facritice  both 
the  mother  and  her  children  to  a  certain  demon,  which, 
they  imagine,  haunts  the  village.  Though  the  hufband 
happens  to  be  ever  fo  fond  of  his  wife,  he  can  no  other- 
wile  purchafe  her  life  than  by  facrificing  a  female  flave  in 
her  Head  ;  but  there  is  no  poflible  means  of  redemption 
tor  the  poor  innocent  children.  Hence  the  circumftances 
of  having  twins  is  fo  much  dreaded,  that  thole  whofe 
abilities  are  able  to  fupport  the  expence,  ufually  fend  their 
wives  to  be  delivered  in  another  country. 

A  wood  fuppofed  to  be  frequented  by  this  evil  fpi- 
rit  is  held  fo  facred,  that  no  foreign  negroe  of  either  lex 
is  permitted  to  enter  it.  If  a  native  of  Arebo  accident- 
ally talis  into  any  path  leading  to  this  wood,  he  is  obliged, 
however  prefling  his  bufinefs  may  be,  to  proceed  forwards 
to  the  end  of  it,  without  looking  back,  the  violation  of 
which  cuilom,  or  of  the  cruel  one  of  munlering  their 
wi\-es  and  children,  they  imagine  would  be  attended 
with  a  plague,  famine,  or  fome  other  public  calamity. 
Nyendael  informs  us,  that  notvvithflanding  this  riveted 
(uperftition,  he  frequently  went  a  fhooting  there,  and  to 
ridicule  their  fkipid  credulity,  often  turned  back  before 
he  had  proceeded  half  way  in  the  track  leading  to  the 
wood.  At  firft  they  imagined  he  would  inftantly  fall 
down  dead,  or  be  feizcd  with  fome  violent  diforder; 
but  perceiving  that  his  boldnefs  was  attended  with  no 
ill  confequences,  their  faith  was  fomewhat  ftaggered. 
Their  artful  priefts,  however,  deftroyed  all  his  endea- 
vours to  undeceive  them,  by  their  fubtcrfuges,  atKrm- 
ing,  that  no  inference  could  be  drawn  from  the  pradlice 
of  a  white  man,  their  God  having  no  concern  with 
him;  but  if  a  negroe  was  to  attempt  it,  the  confequeace 
would  certainly  be  fatal. 

The  females  of  this  country  are  extremely  prolitic; 
a  barren  woman  is  very  uncommon,  and  eiteemed  con- 
temptible, while  a  fruitful  woman  is  much  admired. 

The  inhabitants  of  Benin  appear  Icfs  territied  at  the 
approach  of  death,  th.m  the  other  peoi)le  of  the  fame 
coalt.  They  afcribc  the  duration  of  life  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Gods,  and  yet  ufe  the  proper  means 
to  prolong  it.  Upon  their  being  feized  with  any  difor- 
der, they  luive  reoourfe  to  the  prielt,  who  here,  as  in 
fcvcr.il  other  countries  on  this  coalt,  performs  the  office 
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H- f^rff  .DDlicsfoni- green  herbs,  and  it"  I  atuibutes  of  omnifcience,  omniprefence,  omnipotence, 
H-- (irlt   applies  lom.grcwi  i.^-.u,  ■..■r.w.Wt.,    Kpll^./ln,,  th^t  he    a^uafes  everv  t  nno-. 


to    facriHces, 


thefL-   prove   inciiedlual,    he  has   recourfe 
and  appcaAng  their  Guds. 

The  reputation  of  the  prieft  is  greatly  augmented  by 
the  recovery  of  the  patient;  but  if,  after  all  his  endea- 
vours, the  pcrl'on  dies,  the  prieit  is  never  at  a  lofs  to  de- 
fend his  practice.  But,  notwithflanding  the  great  con- 
fidence they  place  in  their  prierts,  they  are  generally 
rich  only  in  fame;  for  the  patient's  gratitude  continues 
no  longer  than  the  difcafe,  and  the  facrihce,  which 
is  ofl'ercd  at  the  priell's  ex^ence,  frequently  amounts  to 
niore  than  his  fee.  .  „ 

^Vhen  any  perfon  dies,  the  body  is  carefully  walh- 
fd;  but  -.vhcn  the  natives  of  Benin  breathe  their  alt, 
they  arc  with  the  utmofl  caution  brought  to  the  place 
of  their  birth ;  the  body  being  firlt  dried  over  a  How 
fire,  then  put  into  a  dole  coffin,  and  fweetened  with 
aromatics.  As  it  frequently  happens  that  no  convey- 
ance can  be  obtained  for  feveral  years,  the  body  remains 
a!l  this  while  unburied,  nor  can  the  funeral  rites  be  per- 
formed  witli   propriety  in   any   otlier    but   their   native 

foil.  ,  ^      ,    ■ 

The  nearefl  relations  of   the  deceafed   exprefs   their 

giief  in  various  ways;  i'ome  Ihave  their  hair,  others 
their  beards,  and  others  but  half  of  either.  The  pub- 
lic mourning  is  ufually  limited  to  the  term  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  days.  Their  complaints  and  lamentations 
are  accommodated  to  the  founds  of  certain  mufical  m- 
Ihuments  with  long  intermediate  (lops,  during  which 
they  drink  plentifully.  When  the  laft  oblequies  are  per- 
formed, every  man  retires  to  his  own  houle,  and  the 
neareft  relations,  who  continue  in  mourning  in  the 
above  manner,  bcwad  the  deceafed  at  ftated  periods, 
during  tlie  time  limited  by  cuftom.  Hufbands  and  pa- 
rents uhially  prolong  this  mourning  to  three  or  tour 
months. 

The  funeral  of  a  king  is  performed  with  feveral 
very  extraordinary  ceremonies.  A  well  is  dug  before 
the  palace  fo  deep,  that  the  workmen  are  fometimcs  lut- 
focated  in  the  pit  themfelves  have  made,  and  yet  it  is 
fo  narrow  at  the  top,  that  a  ftone  five  feet  in  length, 
and  three  in  breadth,  will  conveniently  cover  it;  but 
its  dimenfions  at  the  bottom  are  confiderablc.  Here  the 
king's  body  is  firit  laid  in  the  prefence  of  a  prodigious 
concoiirfe  of  people  of  both  fexes,  all  of  v.iiom  con- 
tend for  the  honour  of  being  buried  With  him.  Such 
as  are  chofen  for  this  high  dignity  are  put  in  with  hiin, 
and  the  grave  clofed  by  a  ftone.  The  next  morning  the 
nobles  return,  and  removing  the  (tone,  dip  their  heads 
into  the  water  with  which  the  pit  is  generally  filled, 
and  a(k  the  perfons  buried  with  the  king.  Whether  they 
have  met  with  their  royal  matter?  and  on  their  making 
no  reply,  conclude  that  they  are  attending  him  in  his 
flight  to  the  other  world  ;  upon  which  the  folenmity  is 
clofed.  Barbot  adds,  that  the  firlt  minitter  immediately 
goes  to  the  king's  fuccctTor,  who  then  coming  to  the 
grave,  orders  the  tomb-ftone  to  be  laid,  and  upon  it  a 
banquet  of  the  moll  delicate  wines  and  fweet-meats. 
Every  one  eats  and  drinl.s  till  night,  when  the  mob, 
intoxicated  with  liquor,  run  about  the  (treets  commit- 
ting the  wildeft  cxctilcs  and  riots,  putting  every  one  to 
deatii  tiiat  obttru(51s  them,  whether  men,  women,  chil- 
dien,  or  brute  animals,  and  cutting  otF  their  heads, 
carry  them  to  the  royal  fepulchre,  and  throw  them  in 
as  ort'erings  to  the  deceafed  king,  together  with  all  the 
deaths  and  cfFeiSls  of  thofe  perfons  they  have  Ikcrihced 
to  his  manes. 


SECT.     III. 
Of  the  Religion  of  the  Natives  of  Benin. 

AS  to  the  religion  of  the  country,  it  is  fraught  with 
a  (trangc  mixture  of  good  fenfe  and  abl'urdity. 
The  fetiche,  or  mokillo,  is  worfliipped  here,  as  in  ail  the 
other  countries  on  the  weftern  coalt  of  Africa;  but  the 
deities,  which  they  fuppoie  inhabit  thelc  idols,  they  con- 
fider  as  lubordinate,  and  a£ting  as  mediators  between 
men  and  the  great  God,  of  whom  their  ideas  are  Icfs 
grot's  and  unworthy.     To  the  Supreme  they  afcribe  the 


and  invifibility,  believing  that  he  actuates  every  thing, 
and  governs  the  world  by  his  providence.  As  he  is  in- 
vifible,  they  think  it  would  be  abfurd  to  reprefent  hira 
under  a  corporeal  form,  and  thus  to  make  an  image  of 
what  we  never  faw,  and  cannot  comprehend.  To  every 
evil,  they  give  the  name  of  wicked  fpirit,  imagining  that 
an  e\  il  difpofed  and  malicious  being  prcfidcs  over  all  that 
is  bad  ;  and  this  being  they  worfliip  out  of  fear,  and  to 
prevent  his  injuring  tiiem. 

Dapper  obfcrves,  that  they  have  very  juft  notions 
of  the  Uipreme  goodnefs,  majetty,  power,  and  wil- 
dom  of  the  great  God,  who  created  both  heaven  and 
earth,  and  continues  to  govern  them.  This  being  they 
call  Ovilla,  and  think  it  unneceflary  to  pay  their  adora- 
tions to  him  ;  becaufe  his  nature  is  good  and  benevolent, 
while  the  evil  fpii it  requires  conftant  worfliip,  in  order 
to  check  the  malignity  of  his  dilpofition.  Nyendael 
however  aflerts,  that  both  are  worlhipped  by  facrifices 
and  offerings. 

The  negroes  of  Benin  firmly  believe  in  apparitions, 
and  that  the  ghofls  of  their  deceafed  ancettors  walk  the 
earth  unfeen ;  but  chiefly  appear  to  them  in  their  lleep, 
in  order  to  warn  them  of  lome  danger  which  they  are 
to  obviate  by  facrifices;  and  the  day  no  fooner  returns, 
than  they  comply  with  the  fuppofed  fuggettions  of  the 
Ipirit.  They  make  offerings,  and  if  they  are  very  poor, 
will  even  borrow  to  enable  them  to  perform  them. 
Thefe  are,  however,  of  no  great  value,  thi.y  only  con- 
fitiing  of  yams  mixed  with  oil,  which  they  place  before 
the  idol.  Sometimes  they  facrifice  a  cock  ;  in  which 
calc  the  blood  is  fpilt  for  the  fetiche,  while  they  keep 
the  fowl  for  their  own  ufe. 

They  have  annual  facrifices,  which  are  performed  by 
the  great  with  ail  imaginable  pomp,  and  in  thefe  they 
flaughter  a  great  number  ot  bulls,  cows,  Iheep,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  cattle.  Ail  their  friends  are  invited 
to  the  feuival,  which  generally  continues  for  feveral 
days,  and  ends  in  diltributing  valuable  prelents  to  the 
guelts. 

Thefe  people  place  the  feat  of  their  future  felicity 
or  mifeiy  in  the  lea.  They  confider  the  (hadow  of  a 
man  as  a  real  exiftence,  which  will  one  day  give  tetti- 
mony  of  their  good  and  evil  actions.  They  call  this 
appearance  patladoor,  and  bribe  it  by  facrifices  and  of- 
ferin  s  as  by  its  evidence  they  may  be  raifed  after  death 
to  the  highett  dignity  and  pleafures  of  paradife,  or  funk 
into  the  lowett  abyfs  of  wretchednefs,  where  they  mult 
perifh  through  poverty  and  hunger. 

Though  their  houfes  are  fo  filled  with  idols,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  vacant  fpot,  they  have  particular 
huts  or  little  temples  appropriated  to  the  refidence  of  the 
Gods,  where  they  receive  the  offerings  of  their  vota- 
ries. Their  prielts  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
evil  fpirit,  and  with  the  art  of  penetrating  into  futurity, 
by  means  of  a  pot  pierced  at  the  bottom  in  three  differ- 
ent places.  Nothing  is  however  undertaken  without 
confulting  the  prieit  ;  but  if  he  meddles  with  politics, 
and  utters  oracles  that  atfeiSt  the  (tate,  he  is  punifhctl 
with  death  ;  and  the  priefts  of  the  provinces  are  prohi- 
bited  under  fevere  penalties  from  entering  the  capital. 

The  high  prieft  of  Loebo,  a  town  iituated  at  the 
mouth  of  tlie  river  Formofa,  is  particularly  famous  for 
his  profound  (kill  in  magic.  All  the  natives,  the  king 
not  excepted,  believe  that  his  power  extends  over  the 
air  and  fea  ;  that  he  can  forefee  and  prevent  the  arrival 
of  (hips,  Ihipwrecks,  and  innumerable  other  important 
events.  Hismajcftyof  Benin,  tlruck  with  the  miracles 
one  of  thefe  priefts  is  faid  to  have  performed,  compli- 
mented him  with  the  town  of  Loebo,  and  all  its  depen- 
dencies. He  is  confidered  as  the  head  of  the  prieft- 
hood,  and  is  fo  revered,  that  no  one  approaches  him 
without  trembling  ;  nay,  the  royal  ambalTadors  dare  not 
prcfume  to  touch  his  hand  without  leave,  and  without 
iliewing  tokens  of  the  greateft  awe  and  veneration. 

Among  their  other  fuperftitions,  the  people  are  faid  to 
Itand  in  profound  dread  of  a  certain  black  bird,  which 
they  worfhip,  and  are  prohibited  to  kill,  under  pain  of 
death.  Thefe  birds  have  prieils  ajipointed  to  attend,  feed, 
and  worfhip  them  in  the  mountains  conl'ecrated  to  their 
ufe. 
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The  B-ni^ns  JiviJc  the  time  into  years,  months,  weeks, 
ar.d  liays,  and  each  divillon  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  pro- 
per appellation.  The  year  is  compolej  of  four  montlis, 
and  the  fabbath  or  day  of  repofe,  which  returns  every 
fifth  day,  is  celebrated  as  a  feltival,  with  facrifices,  of- 
ferings, and  entertainments.  Thev  have  alio  many  other 
days  confecrated  to  the  purpofes  of  religion,  particular- 
ly an  annual  teaft  in  memory  of  their  anceltors.  But 
the  greateft  felHval  is  called  the  Coral  fealf,  at  which 
the  king  appears  in  all  his  grandeur,  marching  at  the 
head  of  his  women,  who  fometimes  exceed  fix  hundred, 
and  arc  the  moft  beautiful  that  can  be  found.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  the  fecond  area  of  the  palace,  where  his  throne 
is  placed  under  a  rich  canopy.  About  him  are  ranged 
his  women  and  officers  in  th^jir  richclt  attire.  The  king 
leaves  his  throne  to  facrihce  in  the  open  air  to  the  gods, 
which  is  accompanied  by  the  loud  fhouts  and  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.  Having  paid  his  devotions,  he  re- 
turns to  his  throne,  and  ilajs  there  till  all  his  people 
have  performed  theirs.  After  which  he  retires  to  his 
chamber,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  fpent  in  mirth 
and  fealtiii2:. 


SECT.    IV. 

A  Dcfcript'wn  of  the  City  of  Benin,  and  of  the  Ki>:g's  Pa- 
lace ;  ■with  the  Manner  in  ■which  that  City  was  reduced  to 
a  tuinous  State. 

TH  E  palace  of  the  king  is  fituated  in  Benin,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  which  ftanJs  in  the 
feventh  degree  thirty  minutes  nortli  latitude,  and  in  the 
fifth  degree  four  minutes  eaft  longitude  from  London. 
The  ftreets  are  extremely  long  and  broad,  in  which  are  va- 
riety of  fliops  filled  with  European  merchandize,  as  well 
as  the  commodities  of  the  country;  and  markets  are  kept 
in  them  for  cows,  cotton,  and  elephants  teeth.  It  was 
formerly  very  dole  built,  and  extremely  populous,  as 
appears  from  the  ruins  of  the  houfes;  but  at  prefent 
they  ftand  widely  diftant  from  each  other.  They  are  all 
built  with  clay  walls,  and  covered  with  reeds,  ftraw,  or 
leaves,  there  being  no  ftone  in  the  country.  The  city 
is  divided  into  diftrifts,  each  governed  by  its  refpecfive 
officer,  called  King  of  the  Street ;  and  is  enclofed  on  one 
fide  by  a  double  fence  of  large  trunks  of  trees,  ten  feet 
hi^h,  fet  clofe  in  the  ground  like  a  pallifado,  and  faltened 
toi>-ether  by  fpars  fixed  acrofs,  and  the  fpace  between  the 
two  rows  is  filled  up  with  red  clay  ;  which  at  a  diltance 
looks  like  a  good  thick  wall,  very  even  and  fmooth :  but 
the  other  fide  of  the  city  is  defended  by  a  large  ditch  and 
hedge  of  brambles ;  which  are  ten  feet  high  and  five 
broad,  are  made  of  one  piece  of  wood,  and  hang,  or 
rather  turn,  on  a  pin  in  the  middle.  Each  has  a  guard 
of  foldiers,  and  opens  to  the  country  through  a  fuburb. 
The  women  keep  the  fireets  neat  and  clean,  in  which 
refpedl  the  inhabitants  of  Benin  are  not  exceeded  by  the 
Dutch ;  for  here,  as  in  Holland,  every  woman  cleans 
her  own  door. 

A  principal  part  of  this  city  is  taken  up  by  the  royal 
palace,  which  is  of  prodigious  dimcnfions;  but  neither 
elegant  nor  commodious.  There  firfl  appears  a  long 
gallery,  fultained  by  fifty-eight  fquare  pillars,  rough  and 
unpolilhed,  each  above  twelve  feet  high,  and  three  in 
circumference.  On  pafling  this  gallery  you  come  to  a 
hi<jh  mud  wall,  which  has  three  gates;  that  in  the  cen- 
ter is  embclliflied  at  the  top  with  a  wooden  turret  of  a 
fpiral  form  feventy  feet  high,  and  upon  the  extremity  of 
this  turret  is  fixt  a  large  copper  fnake,  well  caff,  and 
bearing  marks  of  a  proficiency  in  the  arts.  Within  the 
gate  is  an  area  of  fine  turf,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length 
and  near  as  broad;  at  the  farther  end  of  which  is  ano- 
ther gallery,  in  the  fame  talte  as  the  former,  only  fup- 
ported  by  pilafters,  ornamented  with  human  figures, 
and  many  of  them  cut  out  in  that  form,  but  in  a  very 
aukward  manner.  Behind  a  canvas  curtain  are  fhewn 
four  heads  caft  in  brafs,  neither  rtl'embling  the  human 
nor  brutal  form,  and  each  fupported  by  a  large  elephant's 
tooth. 

On  paffing  through   this   gallery  an!  another   gate, 
you  have  the  king's  dwelling  in  froat,  which  is  far  from 
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dazzling  the  eye  by  its  pomp  anJ  magnificence.  Over 
the  perch  is  another  fnake,  probably  done  by  the  fame 
artift  who  made  that  on  the  turret.  In  the  firlt  apart- 
ment is  the  king's  audience-chamber^  where,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  chief  nobility,  or  officers  of  the  court,  he 
receives  foreign  minillers  and  ambaiiadors.  His  throne 
is  of  ivory,  and  over  it  is  a  canopy  of  rich  filk. 
This  chamber  of  audience  has  alfo  the  appearance  of 
being  his  majelty's  warehoufe;  for  the  king  is  enTao-ed 
in  trade  as  well  as  his  fubjeiits,  and  it  is  filled  with  loads 
of  elephants  teeth,  and  other  commodities,  lyino-  ia 
a  confufion  that  plainly  fhews  they  are  not  inten  led  for 
ornament.  The  room  is,  however,  hung  with  fine  ta- 
peftry,  and  the  floor  covered  with  mats  and  carpets  of 
an  indifferent  manufacture. 

The  decay  of  the  city  was  occafioned  by  the  tyranny 
of  one  of  the  kings  of  Benin,  who  being  jealous  of  ob- 
taining the  wealth  of  two  petty  princes  of  the  flreet, 
ordered  them  to  be  feized  and  put  to  death,  under  the 
pretence  that  they  had  confpired  againft  his  life,  and 
then  confifcated  their  effe(5ts  to  his  own  ufe.  They  gave 
the  clearefl  procfs  of  their  innocence  ;  but  nothing  is  fo 
deaf  to  the  cries  of  pity  as  avarice. 

Soon  after,  another  perfon's  wealth  made  the  king 
meditate  his  deflrucfion  ;  but  this  nobleman,  being  ap- 
prifed  of  his  majefty's  intention,  quitted  the  city,  and 
with  him  went  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants,  Hia 
majerty  immediately  afj'cmbled  an  army,  and  purfued. 
them ;  but  was  fo  warmly  received  by  the  fugitives, 
that  he  was  forced  to  retreat  with  lofs  and  difappoint- 
ment.  After  this,  he  made  a  fecond  attempt  to  force 
them  to  return  ;  but  was  defeated  and  puri'ued  by  the 
nobleman,  who  entering  the  city  fword  in  hand,  plun- 
dered the  whole,  except  the  palace  ;  and  for  ten  years  he 
continued  with  his  fugitive  band  to  harrafs,  plunder, 
and  molcft  the  inhabitants  of  Benin,  till  at  length,  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Portuguefe,  a  peace  w^as  conclud- 
ed, by  which  he  was  granted  a  free  and  full  pardon^ 
and  even  requefted  to  return  to  his  habitation  ;  but  as  he 
did  not  choofe  to  put  himfelf  into  the  power  of  a  prince 
whofe  difpofition  he  was  but  too  well  acquainted  with, 
he  fixed  his  refidence  at  a  place  three  days  journey  from 
the  capital,  where  he  kept  a  court  that  greatly  eclipfed 
that  of  the  king.  In  vain  were  all  endeavours  ufed  to 
bring  his  adherents  back  to  the  city  ;  they  preferred  po- 
verty with  freedom  to  wealth  and  dignity  with  fervitude, 
whence  Benin  has  ever  fince  remained  in  a  manner  de- 
populated. 


SECT.    V. 

Of  the  Government  of  Benin  ;  the  Succejftm  of  the  Crown  ; 
the  Revenues  and  Fores  of  the  King  ;  loith  the  Amu  of 
his  Troops.  The  People  divided  into  feverai  ChJJh  ;  with 
a  concife  Account  of  the  Laws  of  Benin,  vjith  refpeii  ta 
Inheritances,  and  the  Punijhment  of  Crimes. 

AS  to  the  government  of  Benin,  it  is  perfeiSlIy  de- 
fpotic.  The  empire  is  divided  into  an  infinite 
number  of  petty  royalties,  all  of  them  fubje£l  to  the  king 
of  Benin  ;  but  though  the  people  boaft  of  their  being 
born  free,  nothing  can  be  more  fervile  than  the  blind 
obedience  they  pay  to  the  king's  authority  ;  for  they  are 
proud  of  being  confidered  as  his  flaves,  and  this  title  they 
elleem  a  diftinguiflied  honour. 

The  fucceflion  to  the  crown  is  regulated  after  the 
following  manner :  When  the  monarch  on  the  throne 
perceives  his  end  approaching,  he  calls  one  of  the 
onegwas,  or  great  lords,  and  lets  him  know  wliieh  of 
his  Ions  he  nominates  to  fill  the  thrtme,  with  an  injunc- 
tion not  to  reveal  the  fccret  upon  pain  of  death,  till  after 
his  deceafe. 

As  foon  as  his  breath  has  left  his  body,  the  onegwa 
takes  into  his  cuifody  all  the  royal  jewels,  treafure,  and 
effects ;  and  the  young  princes,  who  are  in  the  utmoft 
uncertainty  as  to  their  fate,  come  and  do  hon.age  to 
this  miniffer,  as  the  ruler  of  their  defliny.  When  the 
time  limited  by  law  for  declaring  a  fucceflbr  draws  near, 
the  miniffer  fends  for  the  high  marfhal,  and  lets  him 
know  the  laft  will  of  the  king,  which  the  other  to  pre- 
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vent  mill^kr,  repeats  Hx  times,  and  then  returns  to  his 
own  houfc  With  a  fokir.uity  adequate  to  the  importance 
of  the  fccret  in  his  pofreflion.  'I'he  next  day  the  mini- 
fler  orders  that  prince  to  be  called  tor  whom  the  crown 
is  intended,  and  dciircs  hirn  to  intreat  the  marfiial  to  no- 
minate a  fucccfl'or.  The  prince  obeys,  and  with  a  fup- 
plirating  air  folicits  his  rcquelt.  Six  days  eiapfe,  during 
which  the  minilter  and  high  marfhal  concert  the  nccei- 
fary  meafures  for  proclaiming  the  king,  and  then  the 
people  being  ailembled,  the  high  marfhal  takes  the 
prince  by  the  hand,  names  him  iix  times,  and  paufing 
after  every  repetition,  afkj  the  miniftcr  if  he  has  made 
any  iniftake.  At  length,  the  other  princes  are  called, 
v/ho  kneeling  dov/n,  are  informed  of  the  lall  will  of 
their  father.  The  young  king  having  returned  thanks 
to  the  minifter  and  marfhal,  for  the  integrity  with  wnich 
they  have  difcharged  their  office,  is  immediately  invcft- 
ed  with  the  badges  of  royalty,  and  receives  the  homage 
of  the  great  officers  and  nobles. 

The  ceremony  being  thus  ended,  the  new  king  retires 
to  Ofcebo,  a  town  fomc  miles  diilant  from  Benin,  in  order 
to  be  inllrutted  in  the  art  of  government,  and  the  du- 
ties of  a  king.  During  this  interval,  the  queen  mo- 
ther, the  minilter  intruded  with  the  king's  laft  will,  and 
the  grand  marfhal,  hold  the  reins  of  the  government, 
and  their  decrees  are  not  to  be  revoked  by  ttie  fucccflbr, 
without  their  confent. 

The  ycung  monarch,  having  finifhed  his  ftudies,  takes 
polR-ffion  of  the  palace  at  Benin,  where  hia  firll  care  is 
to  fecure  his  tranquillity,  by  the  murder  of  his  brothers, 
whofe  bodies  are,  however,  interred  with  all  imaginable 
pomp;  this  cruel  and  bljody  ait  being  confulered  as  a 
nccellary  facrifice  for  the  public  good. 

The  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Benin  are  pretty  con- 
fulcrablc,  every  governor  being  accountable  to  the  king 
for  a  ee.-tain  number  of  bags  of  bougies,  or  blackmoor's 
teeth,  which  arc  ellesmed  as  much  as  gold  and  filver, 
and  anfwcr  the  purpofes  of  money.  The  inferior  ofRcei> 
pay  their  taxes  in  cattle,  fowls,  cloth,  and  other  commo- 
dities. 'I'hus  the  court  is  continually  fupplied  with  all 
kinds  of  ncceflaries,  the  overplus  is  fold,  and  the  money 
put  into  the  royal  coffers.  Certain  duties  are  alfo  laid 
upon  foreign  trade,  befides  annual  taxes  paid  to  the  go- 
Ternor  for  the  privilege  of  commerce,  which  amounts  to 
a  wrcat  fum  ;  but  only  a  fixth  part  of  this  tax  goes  to  the 
king.  However,  notwithftanding  thefe  incumbrances  on 
trade,  the  Europeans  are  treated  with  great  refpedt. 

Some  authors  rcprefentthe  kingof  Benm  as  fo  power- 
ful, that  in  a  day's  time  he  can  afli-inble  twenty  thoufand 
men,  and  in  a  few  days  more  a  hundred  thoufand,  on 
which  account  he  is  greatly  feared  and  refpefted  by  his 
nciohbours.  While  his  general  is  in  the  field  his  pay 
and  dignity  are  very  confiderable  ;  but  he  has  no  Ihare  in 
the  booty  taken  from  the  enemy,  which  folely  belongs  to 
the  kin.:.  Such  ftridtdilcipline  is  maintainej  among  the 
troops,  that  a  man's  quitting  his  place  for  a  minute,  with- 
out lea\c,  is  faid  to  be  puniihed  with  death;  yet  Nyen- 
dael  obferves,  that  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
war,  and  their  want  of  courage  and  conduit  frequently 
exp 'fes  the  kingdom  to  the  incurfions  of  pirates  and 
robbers. 

l"he  arms  ufed  by  the  natives  of  Benin  arc  fwords, 
poniards,  javelins,  bows,  and  poifoned  arrows.  Every 
ibldier  has  a  buckler  comptifed  of  reeds,  which  can  afford 
but  a  (lender  defence.  'J  he  nobles  wear  in  the  iield  a 
icarlet  robe  to  diitinguifh  their  quality  :  otliers  have  a  fuit 
of  armour  formed  of  the  elephant's  hide,  adorneil  with  the 
teeth  and  clav.'s  of  a  leopard,  and  the  head  covered  with 
a  kmd  of  helmet  of  the  fame  materials,  adorned  with 
a  Icarlet  fringe  and  binding,  to  which  is  l^ufpended  a  tail 
that  reaches  down  to  the  waift.  The  military  ftandards 
and  colours  are  nude  of  hncfilk,  generally  red,  and  are 
carried  in  the  front  and  center  of  each  divihon  of  the  army. 
The  foldiers  alfo  wear  falhes  of  filk,  to  which  they  hang 
ther  bucklers,  which  are  their  only  defence  againit  the 
poifonid  airows  of  their  enemies. 

Theft.;tcof  Benin  is  divided  into  three  claffes  of  men, 
befides  the  king,  whole  will  is  a  law.  Next  to  him  are 
three  greut  lords,  who  are  always  about  his  perlon,  and 
to  v/hom  all  mult  addrefs  themlelves  who  want  to  apply 
to  his  majeity  ;  but  as  they  inform  him  of  only  what  they 


think  proper,    the  whole  adminiflration  of  the  govern- 
ment may  be  faid  to  be  lodged  in  them. 

Next  to  thefe  are  the  ares-de-roes,  or  itreet  kings ;  fome 
of  whom  prefide  over  the  commonalty,  others  over  the 
flaves  ;  fome  over  military  affairs,  and  others  over  the 
affairs  relating  to  cattle  and  the  fruits  of  the  cartli.  From 
this  clafs  of  men  are  chofen  the  viceroys  and  governors 
of  the  provinces  fubjeil  to  the  king,  who  are  recom- 
mended by  the  three  great  lords,  to  whom  they  are  re- 
fponfable  ;  and  out  of  this  clafs  a  particular  fupervifor  is 
alfo  chofen  over  every  branch  of  trade,  manufaiSture, 
farming,  and  every  thing  relative  to  the  civil  or  military 
govcrrunent.  The  king,  as  an  enfign  of  the  dignity  of 
all  thefe  officers,  prefents  each  of  them  a  if  ring  of  beads, 
on  their  being  railed  to  their  pofts  ;  and  this  firing  is 
equivalent  to  any  order  of  knighthood  in  Europe.  1"hi« 
they  are  perpetually  to  wear  about  their  necks,  with- 
out ever  daring  to  put  it  off  on  any  account  whatfoeverj 
and  if  they  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  lofe  it,  or  to  fuifer  it  to 
be  ftolen,  they  are  condemned  to  fufFer  death,  without  the 
poffibihty  of  being  reprieved  by  the  king.  Thefe  badges 
of  honour  are  kept  by  the  king  in  his  own  pofleffion, 
and  the  counterfeiting  or  having  any  of  them  without 
h:s  grant  is  punifhed  with  death.  They  are  m.ide  of  a 
fort  of  pale  red  earth,  and  are  fo  well  glazed,  that  they 
look  like  marble  fpecklcd  with  a  variety  of  beautiful 
colours. 

The  third  order  of  ftate  confifls  of  the  fiadores,  who 
likewife  wear  the  ftring  of  beads,  but  with  fomediltinition 
of  fubordination  and  inferiority  to  the  ares-de-roes.  Be- 
fides the  haJores,  under  the  iame  clafs  are  ranked  the 
mercadores,  or  merchants,  the  pleaders,  and  the  elders  j 
all  of  them  diflinguifhed  by  their  different  method  of 
wearing  the  ftnng  of  beads. 

The  king,  great  lords,  and  every  viceroy  and  gover- 
nor, fupport,  according  to  their  ability,  a  certain  number 
of  poor.  The  blind,  the  lame,  and  infirm  are  the  ob- 
jeits  of  their  charity  ;  but  as  to  the  lazy,  if  they  refufe  to 
fupply  their  own  wants,  they  are  fuffered  to  flaive.  By 
this  excellent  police,  there  is  not  a  beggar  or  \'agrant  to 
be  feen  ;  for  the  public  officers  keep  the  idle  conftantly 
employed,  to  prevent  thole  difeafes  which  are  the  confe- 
quence  of  poverty  from  increaling  the  tax  upon  them- 
lelves ;  and  by  this  means,  in  fpite  of  the  natural  indo- 
lence of  the  people,  there  are  but  few  indigent.  Liberality 
and  generofity  are  the  diftinguifhing  qualities  of  the  na- 
tives of  Benin  ;  but  they  frequently  accompany  their  co- 
nations with  an  oftentation  that  deftroys  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  aition. 

With  refpeit  to  their  laws,  the  right  of  inheritance 
devolve;  in  the  following  manner  :  When  a  perlon  of  rank 
dies,  the  eldeft  fon  fucceeds  as  fole  heir  ;  but  prefents  a 
flave  by  way  of  tribute  to  the  king,  and  another  to  the 
three  great  lords,  with  a  petition  that  he  may  fuccecd  to 
his  father's  ellate.  The  king  grants  his  requell,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  younger  children  depend  entirely  on  his 
plcalure  ;  but  the  widow  is  allowed  by  the  laws  a  jointure 
proportioned  to  the  eftate  and  her  rank  and  quality.  The 
(>n  takes  home  his  father's  other  wives,  and,  if  he 
pleafes,  ufes  them  as  his  own  ;  but  thofe  by  whofe 
charms  he  is  not  affeited  he  lets  to  work,  that  they  may 
fupport  themfelves  with  credit,  and  as  little  exjjence  to 
himfelf  as  poffible ;  but,  on  the  failure  of  male  heirs,  the 
king  inherits. 

If  a  thief  be  taken  in  the  fait,  he  is  obliged  to  make 
reltitution,  and  if  he  happens  to  be  rich  is  hncd  ;  but  if 
poor  is  beaten.  If  a  public  officer  be  robbed,  theoffender 
is  puniihed  with  death.  However,  tlie  crimes  of  burglary 
and  robbery  are  feldom  praitifed  in  this  country  :  muider 
is  flill  lels  frequent ;  but  whoever  kills  a  man  is  puniilied 
with  death  ;  yet  if  the  murderer  be  tlie  king's  fon,  or  fome 
other  confiderable  pcrfon,  he  is  only  baniflied  under  ;i 
ftrong  guard  to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  none 
ot  thelc  being  ever  heard  of  afterwards,  the  people  coiT- 
clude  that  the  guard  has  conveyed  them  to  the  manfions 
of  the  dead. 

If  a  perfon  dies  by  an  accidental  blow,  his  death  is  not 
efleemcd  violent  when  no  blood  appears,  and  the  offence 
is  atoned  for  by  burying  the  deadwith  decency,  and  fa- 
crificing  a  flave  to  appeafe  his  gholt.  This  (lave  the 
offender  touches  with  his  foiehead  upon  his  bended  knees, 
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in  which  poflure  he  rciTitins  till  the  flave  is  dead,  and 
the  facrince  is  duly  performed.  Afterwards  he  pays  a 
I'um,  in  proportion  to  his  circumflances,  to  the  three 
great  lords;  upon  which  he  retains  his  freedom,  and  the 
fricnJs  of  the  deceafed  remain  fatisficd  with  his  having 
fulfilled  the  law. 

All  other  crimes,  except  adultery,  of  which  we  have 
already  treated,  rr.ay  be  atoned  for  with  money;  and, 
where  that  is  wanting,  the  deficiency  mult  be  I'upplied 
by  corporal  punifhmenr. 

When  the  accufation  is  not  clearly  proved,  and  the 
crime  remains  doubtful,  there  are  five  different  methods 
of  purgation,  four  of  which  are  admitted  in  civil  caufes 
and  trivial  oft'ences,  and  the  fifth  in  capital  cafes.  In 
thefirif  method  of  purgation,  the  accufed  is  carried  before 
a  pricll,  v.'ho  pierces  his  tongue  with  a  cock's  feather  well 
grealcd ;  when  if  it  pafles  eahly  through,  the  perfon  is 
eftemed  innocent,  and  it  is  thought  the  wound  will  clofe 
up  and  heal  without  pain;  but  fliotild  he  prove  guilty, 
they  fuppofe  the  quill  will  remain  fixed  in  his  tongue,  and 
the  wound  canker. 

In  the  iecond  method  of  trial  the  pr'cfl  takes  an  oblong 
piece  of  turf,  and  {ticks  in  it  feven  or  eight  fmall  quills, 
■which  the  acculed  draws  out  one  by  one,  when  if  they 
come  out  freely  he  is  acquitted  ;  otherwife  he  is  found 
guilty  of  the  crime  and  fuhjeft  to  the  penalty. 

The  third  method  is  injecting  the  juice  of  certain 
green  herbs  into  the  eye  of  the  fufpeited  perfon,  when 
if  it  becomes  red  and  inflamed,  he  is  pronounced  guilty, 
otherwife  he  is  imagined  innocent. 

The  fourth  trial  confifls  in  the  pricft's  flroking  theper- 
fon's  tongue  with  a  hot  copper  bracelet,  when  its  efcap- 
ing  without  a  blifler  is  a  certain  criterion  that  he  is  not 
guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 

The  fifth  kind  of  trial,  which  is  taken  by  none  but 
perfons  of  rank,  feldom  happens.  The  acculed  is  carried 
by  the  king's  order  to  a  river,  whofe  waters  are  fuppofed 
to  have  the  cxtraordinaiy  quality  of  gently  wafting  the  in- 
nocent plunged  into  them  to  had  ;  while  the  guilty,  they 
i'ay,  never  fail  to  link,  whatever  fkill  they  have  in  fwim- 
ining.  It  is  indeed  amazing  that,  among  nations  endowed 
with  common  underfUnding,  trials  fo  ridiculous  and  ab- 
furd  fhould  be  deemed  proofs  of  innocence  or  guilt;  yet  we 
find  they  have  pre\  aikd  in  all  nations,  as  if  folly  had  dic- 
tated thofe  laws  which  are  moft  elTential  to  fociety,  to  the 
happinefs  of  mankind,  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

The  fines  charged  on  thefe  crimes  are  thus  divided  : 
the  perfon  injured  by  theft  or  robbery  has  reltitution  made 
bim,  either  by  returning  the  goods  Itolen,  or  out  of  the 
criminal's  efFedts.  The  governor  has  next  a  certain  pro- 
portion, and  the  remainder  of  the  fine  goes  to  the  three 
great  lords.  The  king  has  no  fliare,  though  the  great 
lords  alwavs  make  ufe  of  his  name;  and  if  they  are  dif- 
fatisfied  with  v/hat  they  receive,  lend  to  acquaint  the 
governor  with  the  king's  indignation  at  the  fmall  propor- 
tion of  the  line  allowed  him.  This  has  its  effeft,  and 
never  fails  of  doubling  the  fum. 

SECT.     VI. 

7'he  principal  trading  Towns  of  Benin  to  which  the  Europeans 
refort ;  ivith  the  cruel  Alajfacre  of  the  Natives  of  Aieiburg. 

N  the  banks  of  the  river  Benin,  or  Formofa,  are 
fome  towns  where  the  Europeans,  and  particu- 
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larly  the  Dutch,  have  fettlemcnts  :  thefc  are  Boededo, 
Arebo,  and  Agatton. 

^Boededo,  the  firlt  of  thefe  villages,  confifls  of  about 
fifty  houfes^  or  cottages,  built  with  reeds  and  leaves.  It 
is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  allilted  by  fome  grandees,  who, 
under  the  king,  govern  the  diiliia  und-.r  its  jurifdic- 
tion  ;  but  their  authority  extends  only  to  things  of  fmall 
importance,  as  civil  cauies,  and  coUedinii  the  reve- 
nues :  but  if  any  thing  confideiable  happens,  or  any 
capital  crime  be  committed,  they  are  not  permitted  to  de- 
cide it,  but  mult  fend  to  court,  and  wait  for  orders  from 
thence. 

Arebo,  which  is  now  the  center  of  the  commerce  of 
Benin,  is  fituated  fixty  leagues  up  the  river,  and,  not- 
withflanding  that  river  branches  out  into  innumerable 
flreams,  fhips  of  burthen  can  fail  a  great  way  higher, 
and  anchor  in  fine  large  creeks  and  fandy  bay.-..  Ar^bo 
is  a  large  and  populous  city,  of  an  oblong  form;  the 
houfes  are  much  larger  than  tho.'e  of  Boededo,  though 
built  in  the  fame  manner.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  h.iJ 
a  fettlement,  agents,  and  fadtors  here,  but  the  former 
have  abandoned  it. 

Agatton,  or  Gatton,  has  alfo  been  confiderable  for  its 
extent,  and  commerce,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ; 
but  the  ravages  of  war  have  almolt  ruined  it.  It  is  iuuiit- 
ed  on  a  fmall  hill,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Benin,  the  c.npital  of  the  empire. 

The  laft  of  the  commercial  towns  we  {hall  mention 
was  Meiberg,  a  name  given  to  it  by  the  Dutch,  who 
once  carried  on  a  great  trade,  and  maintained  a  coniider- 
able  fettlement  there,  and  rendered  it  famous  by  a  vtry 
tragical  event.  Beeidfyder,  a  Dutch  fadtor,  having  a 
violent  pafTion  for  one  of  the  women  belonging  to  the 
negro  governor,  carried  her  away.  The  governor, 
tranfpo:tcd  with  rage,  attacked  the  Dutch  fettlement 
with  a  body  of  troops,  and  forced  the  fadlor  to  retreat  on 
board  a  velTel  that  lay  in  the  road,  after  his  having  re- 
ceived a  wound,  of  which  he  died  foon  after.  Upon  this 
the  Dutch  diredtor-general,  being  ill  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumilances,  refolved  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  fadtor, 
and  fitting  out  a  brigantine  for  that  purpofe,  furprized 
the  blacks  at  Meiberg,  and  killed  or  took  prifoners  every 
perfon  of  the  village  that  could  not  efcape  by  flight.  The 
news  of  this  event  foon  reaching  the  court  at  Benin,  his 
majefty  demanded  an  explication  of  the  caufes  of  this 
bloody  malTacre;  and,  after  being  informed,  inftead  of 
turning  his  refentment  againft  the  Dutch,  who  had  broke 
through  all  the  laws  of  jultice,  hofpitality,  and  huma- 
nity, he  fided  with  them,  from  views  of  policy,  and 
with  the  moft  horrible  circumflances  of  barbarity,  or- 
dered the  innocent  governor,  and  his  whole  race,  to  be 
extirpated.  This  was  done;  their  dead  bodies  were  call 
out  as  a  prey  to  the  wild  beafls,  and  their  houfes  razed 
to  the  ground,  with  flridl  orders  that  they  Ihould  never 
be  rebuilt. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  male  {laves  of  this  coun- 
try are  foreigners ;  for  the  natives  cannot  be  fold  for 
flaves,  but  are  all  free,  and  alone  bear  the  name  of  the 
king's  flaves.  Mr.  Nyendael  even  alTerts,  that  it  is  not 
allowed  to  export  any  male  flaves  fold  in  this  country, 
for  they  mull  remain  there ;  but  they  may  do  what  they 
pleafe  with  the  females. 
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SECT.    I. 

The  SituatLii,  Exfo.t,  Climnte,  mid  Divifuns  of  Guinea  in 
general ;  tiith  a  cohifi  Jccount  oftkit  Fart  of  the  Skive 
Coajl  uLliiih  includes  the  Kingdoms  of  Coto,  and  Greet  and 
Little  Popo. 

THE  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  Guinea,  extends  from  north  to  fouth  ;  but  here 
it  runs  out  to  the  wefl:,  extending  from  the  fifteenth  de- 
gree of  cait  to  the  hfteenth  of  welt  longitude  from  Lon- 
lion,  or  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  miles  from  ealt  to 
wed,  and  between  the  fourth  and  tenth  degree  of  north 
latitude  ;  it  is  therefore  no  more  than  three  hundred  and 
iixty  milts  in  breadth  from  fouth  to  north.  This  exten- 
fivt  country  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nigritia,  or  Ne- 
groland,  on  the  eaft  by  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa, 
and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

This  country  probably  derived  its  name  from  a  town 
called  Ginhy,  which  the  Portuguei'e  touched  at  on  their 
firft  vifitiiig  this  part  of  Africa. 

As  all  this  country  lies  within  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
the  air  is  extremely  hot ;  and  the  flat  country  being  over- 
flowed a  great  part  of  the  year  by  the  periodical  rains,  it 
is  elleemed  very  unhealthful  ;  the  fhips  frequently  lolt 
half  their  crews  by  fevers  ;  but  fince  Dr.  James's  pow- 
ders have  been  carried  thither,  this  voyage  has  been 
as  fafe  to  the  Englifh  as  thofe  to  any  other  hot  countries  ; 
and  theetTects  of  a  climate  which  ufcd  to  fill  people  with 
terror  have  been  found  to  be  eafily  removed. 

The  winds  of  this  coaft  fit  diredUy  contrary  to  the  trade 
winds,  and  blow  from  weft  to  eaft  j  except  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox,  when 
they  have  violent  hurricanes,  attended  with  thunder  and 
lightning  :  and  thefe  ftorms  blowing  from  the  fouth,  the 
fliips  on  the  coafl  are  in  danger  of  being  wrecked  on  the 
ft; ore,"  on  which  a  furf  conftantly  beats,  in  the  calmefl 
weather,  that  renders  landing  not  only  very  difficult  but 
dangerous. 

This  whole  coaft  is  much  frequented  by  the  Europeans  ; 
by  whom  it  is  ufually  divided  into  the  Slave,  the  Gold, 
the  Ivory,  and  Grain  Coaft. 

The  Slave  Coaft  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Benin 
on  the  eaft,  by  the  Gold  Coaft  on  the  weft,  and  by  the 
Atlantic  QcQzn  on  the  fouth,  comprehending  the  king- 
doms of  Coto,  Popo,  Whidah,  and  Ardrah  ;  but  authors 
arc  not  agreed  about  the  limits  of  thefc  kingdoms.  Ac- 
cording to  Bofnian,  the  Coto  coaft  is  frequently  called  by 
the  natives  the  Land  of  Lampi. 

The  country  is  flat,  fandy,  dry,  barren,  and  without 
wood  or  trees,  except  the  palm,  great  numbers  of  which 
grow  there.  It  is,  however,  pretty  well  provided  with 
cattle,  of  v/hich  it  has  as  many  as  will  abundantly  liip- 
ply  the  inhabitants.  There  is  no  want  of  river  filli  ;  but 
they  can  get  none  from  the  fea,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
digious furf  on  the  coatt. 

The  natives  arc  good-natured,  civil,  and  obliging;  in 
politics,  religion,  and  oeconomy,  they  nearly  refemble 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  whofe  manners  we 
fliall  foon  defcribe,  but  differ  from  them  in  the  number 
of  idols  kept  at  Coto ;  for  in  the  multiplicity  of  thefe 
their  wealth  confifts.  A  negro  who  is  not  poft'efled  of 
at  leaft  a  dozen  idols  is  reputed  poor,  and  his  riches  are 
thought  to  inercafe  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his 
gods;  indted  the  houfes,  roads,  and  bye-paths  are  filled 
with  idcls. 

Their  language  refombles  that  fpokcn  by  the  negroes 
of  Acra.  'fhtir  trade  is  fmall,  and  they  are  very  poor. 
'I'hcir  nioft  advantageous  employment  is  a  very  iniqui- 
tous one :  this  is  making  excurfions  up  into  the  inland 
countries,  and  ftcalingmen,  women,  and  children,  which 
they  fell  to  the  Euiopcansj     but  the  profit*  they  draw 


from  the  fale  of  thefe  flaves  is  faid  not  to  diminifh  their 
natural  poverty,  from  their  laying  out  what  it  produces 
in  the  purchafe  of  idols,    or  materials  for  making  them. 

The  kingdom  of  Popo,  or  Papa,  extends  from  Cape 
Monte  to  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Whidah,  which 
is  about  ten  leagues,  and  is  divided  into  two  provinces. 
Great  and  Little  Popo.  According  to  Bofman,  a  barren 
tradt,  ten  miles  broad,  lies  between  Coto  and  Little  Popo, 
in  which  the  country  is  flat,  without  hills  or  trees,  and 
covered  w'thfand,  in  which  an  incredible  number  of  rats 
burrow  like  rabbits. 

The  town  of  Little  Popo  ftand?  on  a  beach  four  leagues 
to  the  weft  of  the  town  of  Great  Popo,  in  full  \iew  of  the 
fea.  The  natives  live  on  plunder,  and  on  the  flave 
trade.  In  the  former  they  are  more  fuccefsful  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Coto,  from  their  being  more  adtive,  bold, 
and  refolute.  Theirfiave  trade  is  not,  however,  very 
confiderable,  it  frequently  requiring  a  refidence  of  fome 
months  to  complete  a  cargo.  The  natives  are  uncom- 
monly artful  and  fraudulent,  it  being  the  ufual  praftice 
to  draw  the  merchant  or  fadlor  on  fhore,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  viewing  a  number  of  flaves  they  have  ready  for 
falc,  and  then  to  d-tain  him,  till  they  have  adtually  pro- 
cured the  number  he  wants,  which  they  oblige  him  V3 
take  at  the  price  they  think  proper  to  fix  upon  them. 

At  the  diftance  of  four  miles  from  Little  Popo  are 
the  boundaries  of  Great  Popo.  In  the  inland  country  are 
found  plenty  of  beafts,  birds,  fruits,  and  roots:  but  the 
fea-coaft  is  inarfhy,  and  almoft:  inaccefTible,  the  fea  beat- 
ing with  fuch  violence  againft  the  fhore,  that,  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  yeiu,  neither  boats  nor  canoes  dare 
approach  it. 

The  harbour  of  Little  Popo  is  five  leagues  diftant 
from  that  of  Great  Popo.  In  failing  eaft  ward  the  latter 
of  thefe  ports  is  vifible  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  particu- 
larly two  flags  upon  two  points  formed  by  the  banks  of 
the  river  Torri,  or  Tarri ;  tiie  Dutch  fadtory  ftands  be- 
hind the  eaft  flag,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the 
town  of  Great  Popo,  built  in  an  ifland  formed  by  a 
creek  and  marfhcs,  that  give  the  country  the  appearance 
of  a  fpacious  lake ;  hence  it  is  called  by  the  Portuguefe, 
Terra  Annegada,  or  the  Drowned  Land. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  is  blocked  up  by  a  kind  of  bar, 
which  canoes,  however,  can  eafily  pafs.  The  town  is 
divided  into  three  parts  ;  but  the  houl'es,  or  rather  huts, 
are  iiiiall :  yet  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  dominions  of 
Great  Popo  that  merits  the  name  of  a  town,  all  the  reft 
being  only  little  hamlets  of  two  or  three  houfes  each. 

I'he  royal  palace  is  a  large  court  compofed  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  fmall  huts  or  cabins,  the  principal 
apartment  being  featcd  in  the  middle.  The  king's  houfs 
is  adorned  with  a  large  faloon,  referved  for  public  au- 
diences and  the  entertainment  of  ftran'j;ers.  As  he  always 
eats  alone,  foreigners  are  entertained  by  the  lords  and  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  court.  His  m.^jefty  keeps  a  great 
number  of  women,  two  of  whom  always  attend  his  per- 
fon,  to  cool  and  refrefh  him  with  fans  neatly  made  of 
reeds  and  feathers.  His  conftant  amufement  and  fole 
employment  confifts  in  fmoking  tobacco,  toying  with  his 
women,  and  converfing  with  his  officers  upon  the  moft 
trifling  fubjedts.  All  the  women  honoured  with  the 
royal  afFeSion,  are  entertained  in  the  palace  with  a  great 
variety  of  dainties. 

All  the  country,  except  this  ifland,  is  thinly  inhabited, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  perpetual  incurfions  of  the  negroes 
of  Whidah:  hence  the  land  is  uncultivated,  provifions 
often  fcarcc,  and  the  people  in  danger  of  being  famifhed  ; 
but  they  obtain  fupplits  from  their  moft  bitter  enemies, 
who  run  th-:  hazard  of  an  illicit  trade  for  the  lake  of  the 
great  profits  they  obtain. 

The  n.it  vtsof  Great  Popo  trade  in  flaves,  and  if  no 
foreign  fhips  arrive  on  their  coatt,  dilpolc  of  their  ftcck 
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to  the  fovere.'gii  oi"  LitUs  Pcpo,  who  exchanges  fome  of 
his  European  commodities  for  them.  But  the  greatelt 
trade  of  the  kingdom  arifcs  from  the  fifli  caught  on  their 
coaft,  wliich  they  prepare  and  fell  both  to  the  people  of 
tlie  neighbciiring  kingdoms  and  to  foreigners. 

The  inhabitants  of  Popo,  like  all  the  other  negroes  on 
the  coaft,  have  a  blind  conhdeneein  their  priefts,  whom 
they  call  Domincs,  a  Latin  term  which  they  doiibtlefs 
borrowed  from  fome  European  nation.  Thefe  prielts  are 
generally  cloathid  in  long  white  robes,  and  always  carry 
in  their  hands  a  kind  of  croficr.  All  thefhips  that  trade 
there  pay  them  a  fort  of  duty,  under  the  name  of  a  pre- 
fcnt,  in  orJcr  to  encourage  the  negroes,  by  thefe  marks 
of  refped  to  their  priefts,  to  exert  their  diligence  in  com- 
pleating  their  cargoes.  Thefe  weak  and  fuperltitious 
creatures,  perfuadcd  that  nothing  but  the  interceiTion  of 
their  priefts  can  procure  them  the  favour  of  the  Deity, 
obey  all  their  commands;  and  the  priefts,  finding  it  their 
intercft  to  oblige  the  Europeans,  leave  no  means  untried 
to  render  them  honcft  and  induftrious.  While  thefe  are 
aflUling  the  Europeans  in  loading  or  unloading  the  fliips, 
a  prieit  ftands  on  the  fhore,  and  pours  on  their  heads  a 
handful  of  confecrated  gravel,  which  theyefteem  an  infalli- 
ble fecurity  for  their  canoes  in  pafTing  the  dangerous  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  if  after  this  any  man  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  loft,  it  is  attributed  to  the  mixture  cf  fome 
profane  particles  of  fand  with  thofe  that  are  confecrated. 

SECT.     II. 

Of  the  Kingdom  of  WniDArt. 

hi  Name,  Situation,  Extent,  and  Rivers  ;  the  Incmvcnier.ce 
cf  iti  CoAjis,  and  the  Beauty  of  the  Country :  its  amiiing 
Fertility  and  Populoufnefs  ;  the  Divifton  of  the  Country,  and 
the  great  Market  carried  on  at  Sabi, 

THIS  kingdom  is  called  by  the  natives,  the  Englifh, 
and  Portuguefe,  Whidah ;  while  the  French  call 
it  Juda,  and  tiie  Dutch  Fida.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft 
by  the  ri\erSoita;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Gulph  of  Guinea; 
on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdom  of  Ardrah  ;  and  on- the  north 
by  the  country  of  Dahomay.  It  extends  about  ten  leagues 
along  the  fhore,  and  its  center  reaches  feven  miles  within 
land ;  after  which  it  branches  into  two  arms,  each  of 
which  is  in  fome  places  ten  or  twelve  leagues  broad,  but 
in  others  much  narrower. 

This  country  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  which  likewife 
run  through  the  kingdom  of  Ardrah.  The  moft  fouthern 
is  called  the  Jakin,  and  is  only  navigable  by  canoes  :  its 
waters,  which  are  of  a  yellowifh  caft,  are  generally  about 
three  feet  deep,  and  in  many  places  much  fhallower. 
The  other,  which  is  called  the  Euphrates,  wafhes  with 
its  ftream  the  city  of  Ardrah,  and  then  pafles  within  a 
mile  of  Sabi,  the  capital  of  Whidah.  It  is  deeper  and 
wider  than  the  Jakin,  and  were  not  the  pafiage  blocked 
up  by  fome  banks  of  fand,  would  be  navigable  for  large 
ihips.  From  time  immemorial  the  kings  of  Whidah 
have  exadled  a  fort  of  cuftom  of  two  bougies  paid  to  of- 
ficers ftationed  at  the  fords,  without  which  none  are  per- 
mitted to  crofs  the  river.  At  its  mouth  is  the  port  where 
fhips  load  and  unload,  but,  like  the  reft  of  this  coaft,  it 
is  incommodious  and  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  high 
furfs  and  a  fwelling  fea,  particularly  in  the  months  of 
April,  May,  June,  and  July,  when  accidents  frequently 
happen,  boats  being  overturned,  goods  funk,  the  men 
loft,  and  the  fhips  themfelves  are  in  danger  of  being 
driven  from  their  moorings  upon  the  fhore.  The  natives 
are  indeed  fo  expert  in  fwimming,  that  few  of  them  are 
Joft. 

Befides  this  high  fea,  a  flrong  tide  runs  eaft  and  weft, 
with  fuch  ftrength  that  no  boat  or  fhallop  can  ftem  it  by 
rowing ;  they  therefore  pufh  them  forward  with  long 
poles,  which  is  a  method  fo  flow  and  tedious  that  the 
ihips  are  detained  twice  as  long  as  the  trade  would  other- 
wife  require. 

But  having  once  got  on  fhore,  the  fcene  is  changed 
from  a  dreadful  fwelling  furf  to  moft  beautiful  meadows 
and  fields,  enamelled  all  the  year  with  the  fineft  verdure; 
and  rifihg  by  an  eafy  -and  equal  afcent  towards  the  inte- 
rior parts,  aiFords  the  moft  delightful  landfcapes.  The 
height  of  the  afceiu  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
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ta;ns  that  defends  the  country  from  its  neighbours  to 
the  north-eaft.  All  the  Europeans,  who  have  been  in 
Whidah,  fpeak  with  raptures  of  the  country,  which  they 
extol  as  the  moft  beautiful  in  the  world.  The  trees  are 
ftraight,  tall,  and  feem  difperfed  in  the  moft  regular  or- 
der, reprefenting  to  the  eye  line  groves  and  extenfive  ave- 
nues, clear  of  all  brufti-woods  and  weeds.  The  mea- 
dows enamelled  with  flowers,  the  richnefs  of  the  fields 
covered  with  three  diftercnt  kinds  of  corn,  and  with 
beans,  roots,  and  fruit,  aid  to  the  agreeablenefs  of  the 
place.  Every  inch  of  ground  is  converted  to  fome  ufe, 
except  the  parts  deftincd  by  nature  for  pleafure,  where 
the  woods  fpring  up  fpontaneuufly  in  the  moft  exquifite 
rural  fimplicity. 

Here  fpring  and  autumn  fwifdy  fucceed  each  otherj 
for  no  fooner  has  the  hufbandm.m  cut  his  corn,  than  he 
again  plows  and  fows  the  ground;  yet  it  is  (o  far  from 
being  worn  out,  that  the  next  crop  fprings  up  with  the 
Came  vigour  as  tlie  former.  With  all  thefe  advantges 
Whidah  is  fo  populous,  that  one  fingle  village  contains 
as  many  inhabitants  as  feveral  intire  kingdoms  on  the 
ccaft  of  Guinea;  and  yet  thtfe  villages  ftand  fo  clofe, 
that  it  is  aimoft  inconceivable  that  the  moft  fertile  land 
on  earth  can  produce  food  fuificient  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  people  contained  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs.  The 
v.'hole  kingdom  may  be  coirp.ired  to  a  great  city,  di- 
vided, inflead  of  ftreets,  by  gardens,  lawns,  and  groves; 
for  there  is  not  a  village  which  has  not  another  within 
the  diftance  of  a  mulktt-fhot.  Some  belong  to  the  king, 
fome  to  the  viceroy,  and  others  are  built  and  peopled 
by  particular  private  families.  The  former  are  the  larg- 
eft  and  bell:  built,  but  the  latter  btft  culci\ated.  la 
iUort,  it  is  impollible  to  enumerate  all  the  perfedlions 
of  this  delightful  country,  without  railing  fome  fufpi- 
cion  in  the  reader,  that  we  indulge  a  v/arm  imagina-« 
tion  at  the  expence  of  I'.ridt  hiftorical  truth. 

This  kingdom,  notwithltand^ng  its  fmall  extent,  is 
divided  into  twenty-fix  provinces,  which  take  their 
names  from  their  capital  towns,  and  are  diftributed 
among  the  chief  lords  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  their 
hereditary  governors.  The  king  of  Whidah,  who  has 
the  fupreme  authority,  preftdes  particularly  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Sabi,  or  Xavier,  which  is  the  principal  pro- 
vince in  the  kingdom,  as  the  city  of  the  fame  name  is 
the  capital  of  the  v/hole. 

In  the  city  of  Sabi,  a  great  market  is  held  every  fourth 
day;  but  the  principal  are  on  Wednefdays  and  Satur- 
days, when,  to  prevent  confufion  and  difturbance,  the 
market  is  removed  to  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  the 
walls,  and  is  in  a  fine  large  plain,  feveral  parts  of  which 
are  adorned  with  groves,  that  aftord  a  refrefhing  fhade  to 
the  people  half  flifled  in  the  crowd,  and  fcorched  under 
the  burnmg  heat  of  the  fun;  and  here  the  king's  women 
attend  to  fell  their  cloths,  and  other  manufactures.  A 
judge,  attended  by  four  armed  officers,  is  appointed  by 
the  king  as  infpector  of  all  goods,  with  power  to  hear 
and  determine  grievances,  complaints,  and  dilputes. 

The  market-place  is  furrounded  with  places  of  re- 
freiLment,  in  which  are  fold  certain  forts  of  meat,  as 
beef,  pork,  goats,  and  dogs  flefh.  Other  huts  are 
kept  by  women,  who  fell  bread  made  of  maize,  millet, 
rice,  and  other  corn.  There  are  fhops,  in  which  they 
fell  pito,  a  kind  of  pleafant,  v/holefome,  and  refrefhing 
beer;  palm  wine,  and  fpirits  purchafed  of  the  Europe- 
ans, are  kept  in  other  fhops,  with  reftri£tions  on  the 
fale,  to  prevent  drunkennefs  and  riots.  Here  flaves  of 
both  fexes  are  bought  and  fold,  alfo  oxen,  fheep,  hogs, 
do»s,  birds  and  fiih  of  various  kinds.  Silks,  woollen 
cloths,  linen,  calicoes  of  European  and  Indian  manu- 
fadure  are  here  in  great  abundance;  likev.'ife  china- 
ware,  and  glafs  of  all  forts,  gold  in  duft  and  ingots, 
iron  bars,  hard-ware,  fheet  lead,  and  a  variety  of  Eu- 
ropean, Afiatic,  and  African  productions,  may  be  pur- 
chafed at  thefe  markets  at  a  reafonable  price.  The 
chief  commodities  of  the  country-manufa^fture  are  cloths, 
umbrellas,  bafkets,  pitchers,  plates  and  difhes  of  wood, 
boards  finely  ornamented,  white  and  blue  paper,  alfo 
palm  oil,  pepper,  fait,  &c. 

The  flave  trade  is  condufted  by  the  men  ;    but  all 

other  tilings  are  fold  by  the  v/omfin,  and  all   of  them 

are  extremely  expert  in  the  iucof  felling  and  reckoning. 
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The  money  ufed  in  all  bargains  is  gold  duft,  the  value 
cf  which  they  compute  very  readily  :  bougies  pafs  for  fmall 
mtney  ;  for  in  the  kingdoms  of  Whidah,  Ardrah,  and 
many  other  places  on  this  coaft,  thefe  ferve  equally  for 
ornament  and  fpecie.  They  pierce  each  fhell  with  an 
iron  made  for  thdt  purpol'e,  and  firing  forty  of  them 
upon  a  threjd,  aiui  by  thefe  firings  the  exchange  ol 
gold  dull  is  rated,  and  the  price  of  flaves  determined. 


SECT.     III. 

Of  the  Fruit,  Beefs  end  Birds  of  Jt'hidah;  ^viih  an  Jc- 
cowit  of  a  Bird  renutrkable  f'jr  changing  its  Ctlour  luhi'ii- 
ever  it  moults.  The  Perfoti's,  Drefs,  and  Manners  of  the 
Natives,  who  in  thiir  Cen  monies,  Indufry,  and  other 
Particulars,  greatly  t  efmble  the  Chinefe.  Their  Ignorance 
of  Chronology,  and  Skill  in  Arithmetic  and  Mtific. 

HERE  are  all  the  fruits  produced  on  the  Gold 
Coall,  befides  which  are  abundance  of  citrons,  ta- 
marinds, and  fonic  others.  European  ficds  grow  up  to 
great  peiftcticn,  and  the  fineft  fallad  gardens  in  the  world 
might  be  planted  here. 

Their  cattle  are  cows,  fheep,  hogs,  and  goati^,  which 
arc  all  but  little  difl'erent  in  fhape  and  fize  from  thofe 
of  the  CjoU  Coafl,  but  are  more  flefhvi  and  have  a  more 
agreeable  taiie.  Their  horfcs  are,  however,  very  in- 
dilicrent  ones.  Farther  within  land  are  elephants,  buf- 
faloes, tygcrs,  hares,  feveral  forts  of  deer,  and  vafi 
rumbers  of  apes  of  different  kinds.  Thefe  are  re- 
maikably  fat,  and  no  flclh  is  more  efteemed  at  Whidah 
than  theirs;  it  fells  at  a  higher  price  than  mutton,  and 
is  always  preferred  to  it.  Even  the  European  failors 
focn  overcome  their  prejudices,  and  eat  it  with  a  peculiar 
rcliih. 

The  only  forts  of  tame  fowl  are  a  few  geefe  and  tur- 
keys, ducks,  cocks  and  hens,  of  which  laft  thcie  are 
great  jilenty,  and  though  fmall,  they  are  fat  and  good. 
The  whole  country  feems  covered  with  wild  fowl,  as  geefe, 
ducks,  turtle-doves,  fnipcs,  and  many  other  forts  of  birds 
that  arc  both  good  and  cheap. 

Among  the  reft  is  one  that  is  very  remarkable  for 
changing  its  colour  whenever  it  moults;  fo  thnt  thofe 
v/hich  are  black  this  year,  will  be  blue  or  red  the  next  ; 
the  following  year  they  will  be  yellow,  and  afterwards 
preen  ;  but  they  never  vary  from  thefe  five  colours, 
which  are  always  very  bright,  and  never  mixed. 

The  negroes  of  Whidah  are  in  general  tall,  well 
made,  ilraight,  and  robuft.  Their  complexion  is  black; 
bjt  not  of  fuch  a  glofly  jet  as  that  of  the  people  on  the 
Go'd  Coafl. 

The    people   of   this   country    are   in   general    better 
dreflj.j  than  any  other  nation  on  the  coaft  ;  but  they  are 
little   accjuainted   with    the  ufe   of  ornaments    made  of 
gold  and   iilver,  their  country   producing  none  of  thofe 
metals.     The  drcfs  of  the  king,  and   that  of  the  great 
officers   is   nearly  the  fame,  and   different  from   that  of 
the   common    people.     It  confifts  of  a   piece  of  white 
lintn   about   three  ells   Kmg,    which   is   wrapped    round 
their  w.iill  in  a  decent  and    becoming  manner,  and  then 
hangs  df)wn  to  the  feet  like  a  petticoat.     Upon  this  they 
vear  a  filk  garment  of  the  fame  fizc  and  form,  and  over 
this  laft  have  a   richer   piece  of  filk,  fix  or  fevcn  ells  in 
length,  which  they  tie  by  the  two  corners,  and  m.iking 
a  great  bunch  on  the  right  hip,  the  reft   hangs  down  to 
the  grour.d,  fo  as  to  form  a  train  ;  but  none  are   allow- 
ed to  wear  red,  except  the  royal  family.     Some  authors 
f'ly,  th.u   the  king  and   the    great  officers   wear  neck- 
laces and  bracelets  of  pearl,  gold,  and  coral,   with  gold 
chains.     Muft  of  the   people  never  wear   any  thing  on 
the  head  to  llidter  them  from  the  r.iin,  or  the  heat  of  the 
fun  ;  but  the  great  men  cover  their  heads  with  an  Euro- 
pean hat  and  feather. 

The  common  people  have  generally  only  a  few  herbs, 
or  a  cotton  cloth  taftcned  round  their  vvaift  ;  but  the 
women  of  the  fame  rank  have  five  or  fix  cloths  round 
the  middle,  the  longcft  of  which  covers  half  the  leg, 
and  the  (iil,cts  which  are  over  it,  are  each  ftiorter  than 
the  other. 
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The  wives  of  the  king,  and  thofe  of  .the  great  men 
are,  like  the  reft,  naked  trom  the  girdle  upward;,  and 
from  ths  waift  downwaids  have  two  or  three  coverings 
of  cotton  and  filk,  the  longeft  of  which  reaches  to  their 
ankles,  and  the  others  are  a  little  fliorter.  All  thefe  are 
\ery  large,  and  form  a  roll  about  the  hips,  that  makes 
them  appear  as  if  they  wore  a  hoop  petticoat.  They  • 
are  adorned  with  necklaces,  and  with  firings  cf  pearl, 
I'.old,  and  coral,  fiom  the  wrift  to  the  elbow,  and  wear 
t)n  their  heads  a  cap  of  plaited  and  coloured  ftraw, 
which  is  very  light,  and  has  fome  refemblance  to  the 
Pope's  tiara. 

The  Europeans,  the  nobility  of  Whidah,  and  all  the 
rich  negroes,  are  carried  when  they  go  abroad  in  ham- 
mocks or  palanquins  ;  thefe  are  an  excellent  defence 
againft  the  heat  cf  the  c'imitc,  which,  according  to 
Phillips,  is  fo  great,  that  an  European  could  not  walk 
a  mile  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  without  extraordinary 
fatigue. 

Bofman  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Whidah  exceed 
all  the  negroes   he   had  feen  in  good  and   bad   qualities. 
People   of  all  ranks   treat  the   Europeans   with  extreme 
civility,    courtefy,  and   refpeft.     Other   negroes  are  iii- 
cefl'antly  foliciting  prefents  ;  but  the  Whid.ins  fcem  more 
willing  to  oi/e  than  receive.     Indeed,  when  the  Euro- 
peans trade  with  them,  they  expedt  they  (liould  return 
thanks   for  the  obligation  ;  but   their   making  a  prefent 
to  a  white  man,  they  value  as  nothing,  and  are  difplca- 
(ed  at  any  acknowlec'ginent  for  what  they  think   fo  iri- 
flini^.     They  have  an  obliging  manner  of  addrcfling  each 
other,    and   in    feveial    refpeifts    perfe<£lly   refemble    the 
Chinefe.     When  any  one  vifits,  or   accidentally  meets 
his   fuperior,    he   inllantly  drops   upon   his   knees,  kifTes 
the  earth   three  times,  claps  his  hands,  and  wifbes  him 
a  good  day  or  night,   which  the   other  returns   in  the 
pofture  in  which  lie  then  happens  to  be,  by  gently  clap- 
ping his  hands,  and  wifhing  him   the  fame.     The  like 
refpe'dl   is   fliewn  to  the  elder  brother  by  the  younger ; 
to  fathers  by  their  children;    and  by   women  to  their 
hufbands.     Every   thing   is  delivered  to  or  received  from 
a  fuperior  on   the  knee,  and  the  clapping  of  the  hands 
together  is  efteemed   a  mark  of  flill   more  profound  re- 
fpe£l.     When  perfjns  of  equal   rank  meet,    they  each 
dropdown,  clap  their  hands,  and  mutually  falute,  while 
the  fame  ceremonies  are  obferved  and  imitated   by  their 
feveral  attendants ;  fo  that  above  a  hundred  perfons  may 
fometimes   be   feen  down   on    their   knees,    and    might 
eafily  be  miftaken  for  their  being  engaged   in  fome  pub- 
lic ad;  of  devotion.     If  a  fuperior  fneezes,  all  round  him 
fall  on  their  knees,  clap  their  hands,  and  wifli  him  hap- 
pinefs.     It  is  furprifinir,  fays  a  late  author,  how  a  na- 
tion confined  to  io  fmall  a  fpot  of  ground,  fhould  differ 
fo  widely  in   their   manners  fiom  the   furrounding   king- 
doms, with  which  they  keep  up   a  conftant  intercourfc. 
One  would  ainioft  imagine  that  they  had  a  foil,  a  cH- 
m;ite,  and    a  nature   peculiar  to   themfelves,    and  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  people  who  are  only  a  few  miles 
diftant. 

They  alfo  ufe  the  utmoft  external  refpe£l  to  flrangers; 
nnd  if  a  native  of  Whidah  meets  an  Europe.in  twenty 
times  in  a  day,  the  fame  ridiculous  train  of  ceremonies 
is  repeated,  the  neglciSl  of  which  is  puniflied  with  a 
fine.  A  late  king  of  Whidah  carried  this  refpefl  to  fo- 
reigners to  fuch  an  extravagant  height,  that  one  of  bis 
principal  officers  was  beheaded  for  prefuming  to  lift  his 
cane  in  a  menacing  manner  over  the  head  of  a  French- 
man ;  and  though  the  chief  dircflor  of  that  nation  ufed 
all  his  influence  to  get  the  punifhment  mitigated,  the 
king  was  inexorable,  and  nothing  Icfs  than  his  life  could 
atone  for  fuch  a  notorious  breach  of  hofpitality. 

They  excel  all  other  negroes  in  vigilance  and  induf- 
try ;  and  though  idlenefs  is  the  favourite  vice  of  the 
Africans,  people  of  both  fexes  are  here  fo  laborious  and 
diligent,  that  they  never  dcfift  till  they  have  finifl\ed 
their  undertaking,  carrying  the  fame  fpirit  of  perfeve- 
rancc  into  every  ailion  of  their  lives.  Bcfides  agricul- 
ture, from  which  none  but  the  king  and  a  few  perfons 
of  diftiniSlion  are  exempted,  they  employ  themfelves  in 
feveral  kinds  of  manuf^dtures.  They  fi-in  cotton  yam, 
weave  fine  cotton  cloth?,  make  wooden  veffels,  plates, 
'  aad 
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and  diQies,  fmit'ns  work,  and  ofFcufive  weapons,  in  a 
more  perlci£t  manner  thin  anv  other  people  on  the  coaft. 
While  the  men  are  thus  employed,  the  women  not  only 
brew  a  kind  of  ale,  but  till  the  t;ind,  and  drefs  provi- 
Cons,  which,  with  their  hufbands  merchano'ize,  they 
carry  for  fak  to  market.  The  meaner  fort  carry  goods 
from  the  (hore,  and  with  a  burthen  of  a  hundred  poundb 
on  their  heads,  run  in  a  kind  of  continual  trot,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  up  with  them  without  any  load  at  all. 
Both  fexes  are  employed  in  fearch  of  gain,  and  their 
emulation  is  equal  to  their  indutlry.  Hence  they  not 
only  live  well,  but  fp'endidly,  when  compared  with  the 
other  negroes  of  the  Coalt.  Labour  i^  cheap,  the  profits 
folely  fifing  from  the  unweaiied  induftry  of  the  la- 
bourer. 

The  WhiJans  alfo  refemble  the  Chinefe  in  their  dif- 
honefty,  and  their  expertnefs  at  ftealing,  in  which  they 
ufe  extraordinary  addrefs.  Mr.  Bofman  having  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  king,  his  majefty  told  him,  that 
his  fubjefls  did  not  at  all  refemble  thofe  of  Ardrah,  and 
the  other  neighbouring  kingdoms,  who  on  the  ieaft  of- 
fence would  poifon  an  European,  "  This,  added  he, 
♦'  you  have  not  the  leafl  reafon  to  apprehend  ;  but  I 
•'  v/ould  have  you  take  care  of  your  goods  ;  for  my  peo- 
"  pie  are  born  expert  thieves,  and  will  fteal  from  you 
"  while  you  are  looking  at  them."  This  caution  he 
foon  found  to  be  juft  in  many  inflances.  There  is 
no  fecurity  againft  their  pilfering  ;  but  if  complaint  be 
made  to  the  king,  he  orders  the  offender  to  be  pu- 
nilhed. 

Like  the  Chinefe  too,  they  are  extremely  addifled  to 
gaming  ;  and  after  having  loft  their  whole  fubftance,  they 
play  for  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  when  they  have 
loft  them,  (lake  their  own  liberty,  and  thus  become 
flaves  to  their  own  countrymen. 

Thefe  people  are  in  fome  inftances  extremely  igno- 
rant, while  in  others  they  Ciew  an  extenfive  genius. 
They  have  no  divifions  of  time,  nor  diftinction  of  years, 
hours,  weeks,  or  any  other  ft.ited  periods.  They  know 
the  time  of  fowing  by  the  moon,  or  rather  fow  as  foon 
as  they  reap.  Yet  without  pen,  ink,  or  the  afliftance 
of  artificial  arithmetic,  they  calculate  the  largeft  fums 
with  furprifing  accuracy,  ftate  fliares  with  great  exadl- 
nefs,  and  perform  the  operations,  not  only  of  the  firft 
elements,  but  of  the  more  complex  rules  of  arithme- 
tic, with  aftonifliing  truth  and  quicknefs.  Yet  Des 
Marchais  obferves,  that  the  wifeft  among  them  cannot 
tell  his  age  ;  and  if  any  man  be  afked,  when  fuch  a 
perfon  was  born,  he  tells  you,  it  was  about  the  time 
that  fuch  a  fliip,  or  fuch  an  European  fadtor  came  to 
Whidah. 

Their  mufic  is  much  the  beft  of  any  to  be  met  with 
in  thefe  countries,  and  one  inftrument,  which  re- 
fembles  a  harp,  is  really  mufical.  It  is  ftrung  with 
reeds  of  different  fizes,  which  they  touch  with  great 
dexterity,  accompanied  with  a  fweef  voice,  and  dance 
to  their  own  mufic  in  exaft  time,  and  with  an  agree- 
able air  and  manner.  They  have  alfo  flutes,  and  feve- 
ral  wind  inftruments  ;  and  in  war  ufe  a  kind  of  trum- 
pets and  kettle-drums. 


SECT.     IV. 

Of  their  Polygamy,  nuptial  Ceremonies,  Divorces,  andTreat- 
tneni  of  the  IVcmen.  Of  Circunuifan  and  Cufiorm  in  Rela- 
tion to  their  Children,  and  to  Burials  and  A/ourning, 

THE  people  of  this  country  allow  of  a  plurality  of 
wives,  and  in  this  are  faid  to  exceed  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  No  people  upon  earth  perform  the 
connubial  rites  with  lefs  ceremony ;  for  all  contracts,  por- 
tions, and  jointures,  are  here  entirely  unknown.  The 
other  negroes  of  the  coaft  purchafe  their  women  with 
cattle,  fiftj,  and  other  commodities,  and  are  allowed  to 
difmifs  them  if  they  do  not  prove  to  be  virgins  ;  but 
here  their  ideas  and  pratSlice  are  totally  different.  Fruit- 
fulnefs  is  fo  highly  prized  at  Whidah,  that  {he  who  has 
given  proofs  of  it  before  marriage  is  always  preferred  j 
but  it  cofts  nothing  to  obtain  her. 


When  a  man  likes  a  girl,  he  demands  her  of  her  pa- 
rents, who  never  refufe  their  confent,  provided  ftie  be  of 
the  prop.T  age,  but  condud  her  to  the  houfe  of  the 
bridegroom,  who  immediately  prcfents  her  with  a  new 
drefs,  which  is  probably  all  file  poflcfies,  for  file  leaves 
every  thing  elfe  at  her  father's  houfe.  The  huftjand  then 
kills  a  fiieep,  which  he  eats  in  company  with  his  wife  and 
her  parents  ;  and  this  is  the  only  time  in  her  life  when  fhe 
is  admitted  to  this  honour;  and  the  parents  having  drank 
freely  of  pito,  return  home  :  thus  the  marriage  is  con- 
cluded, without  any  other  ceremony. 

A  hufband  may  divorce  his  wife  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  he  married  her  ;  he  only  thnifts  her  out  of  the 
door  :  and  if  he  has  certain  proofs  of  her  incontinence 
the  feparation  is  legal.  Another  law,  which  is  very  fe- 
vere  upon  the  women,  is  a  ftriiSt  prohibition,  under  pain 
of  death  or  fiavery,  to  enter  the  houfe  of  a  great  man 
while  under  their  periodical  diforder.  No  foonerdo  they 
perceive  themfclves  in  this  fituation  than  they  quit  the 
houfe,  and  avoid  even  the  fight  of  men,  every  family 
having  a  houfe  to  which  the  women  retire  during  that 
period,  where  they  are  under  the  care  of  an  antient  ma- 
tron, and  ftay  till  they  have  waftied  and  purified  them- 
felves ;  after  which  they  return  to  their  hufbands.  Thofe 
women  who  arc  remarkably  handfome  are  excufed  from 
labouring  in  the  field,  and  never  permitted  to  go  abroad 
but  in  the  company  of  their  hufbands  j  nor  can  they  re- 
ceive any  male  vifitors  at  home. 

As  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  jealoufy,  their  laws  a^ainft 
adultery  are  very  fevere.  When  the  wife  of  a  great  man 
is  taken  in  the  fad,  he  may  kill  both  her  and  her  lover, 
or  may  fell  her  to  the  Europeans  for  a  flave.  If  he 
choofes  the  former,  he  caufes  her  head  to  be  cut  off,  or 
has  her  ftrangled  by  the  public  executioner  ;  and  is  ac- 
quitted on  informing  the  king  of  what  he  has  done,  and 
paying  the  executioner's  fee.  But  as  he  has  no  power 
over  the  man  who  has  difhonoured  him,  unlefs  he  catches 
him  in  the  very  ad,  he  is  obliged  to  apply  to  the  king 
for  juftice,  who  never  fails  to  confent  to  the  death  of  the 
guilty. 

This  feverity  extends  to  none  but  married  women.  A 
man  runs  no  danger  in  being  caught  with  one  who  is 
immarried,  and  nobody  blames  him.  She  is  fuppofed, 
in  this  cafe,  to  be  her  own  miftrefs  ;  and  it  is  fo  far  from 
being  infamous  for  her  to  have  children  before  marriage, 
that  flie  is  fure  this  will  caufe  her  to  be  fooner  married  j 
becaufe  it  is  a  proof  of  her  fruitfulneff,  which  is  a  very 
valuable  qualification  in  a  country  where  the  fathers  con- 
fider  children,  efpecially  the  males,  as  the  greateft  riches, 
and  the  fupport  of  their  families. 

According  to  Des  Marchais,  no  people  on  earth  (hew 
greater  indulgence  to  their  children,  whom  they  never 
fell  for  flaves.  On  tne  other  hand,  the  children  treat 
their  parents  with  the  moft  humble  relped  and  venera- 
tion, and  never  addrefs  them  but  on  their  knees. 

All  their  children,  male  and  female,  are  circumcifed  ; 
but  none  of  them  know  whence  they  derived  this  cuf- 
tom.  This  operauon  is  performed  at  no  certain  aL;e} 
fome  undergoing  it  at  four,  others  at  five,  fix,  or  ten 
years  old. 

No  difference  is  made  between  their  legitimate  and  na- 
tural children,  but  the  younger  pay  great  re.'ped  to  the 
elder  brother,  though  but  little  regard  is  paid  to  the 
mother.  Among  the  women  the  ceremonies  of  addrefs 
are  the  fame  as  thofe  we  have  mentioned  of  the  men, 
only  they  carry  their  politenefs  to  a  greater  length.  At 
the  death  of  a  father,  the  eldeft  fon  not  only  inherits  his 
effedf,  but  his  women,  with  whom  he  lives  from  thatday 
in  quality  of  hufband.  His  own  mother  is  alone  excepted, 
who  becomes  her  own  miftrefs,  has  a  houfe  appointed 
for  her,  and  a  certain  fortune  for  her  fuftenance.  This 
cuftom  prevails  both  in  the  loyal  palace  and  among  the 
people. 

The  natives  are  fo  fearful  of  death,  that  they  cannot 
fupport  the  found  of  the  word  without  vifible  emotion  ; 
and  it  is  a  capital  crime  for  a  negro  fo  pronounce  it  upon 
any  occafion  before  the  king.  Bofman  obferves,  that  in 
his  firft  voyage  he  waited  on  the  king  before  his  departure 
for  an  hundred  pounds,  which  his  majelly  owed  him  ; 
and,  at  his  taking  leave,  aflced  that  prince,  Who  fliould 
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pay  him  when  he  returned,  in  cafe  of  his  deatli.  The 
by-ftanders  were  fhocked  at  the  bluntnefs  of  the  qusihon ; 
but  the  king  bid  him  not  give  himfelf  any  concern  about 
that,  for  he  fhould  always  live ;  when  the  Dutchman, 
perceiving  his  error,  abruptly  took  his  leave. 

The  burying-place  of  the  kings  and  nobles  is  in  a  long 
vault,  erea'cd  by  the  fons  for  their  father  :  here  the  body 
is  depofited  in  the  midil  of  the  vaults  and  with  it  the 
fv/ord,  buckler,  bow  and  arrows  of  the  deceafed  ;  but 
though  they  \tfc  guns  and  piftols,  they  are  never  laid  in 
the  tomb.  The  heir  always  mourns  during  an  entire 
year,  roaming  about ;  he  fecludes  himfelf  trcm  fociety, 
lays  afide  his  ufual  apparel,  with  his  bracelets,  ciianis, 
and  rings  ;  and  though  he  is  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  the 
poflcfliou  of  his  eftate  from  the  day  of  his  father  s  death, 
yet  fo  ttrong  is  his  affcclion,  grief,  or  prejudice,  that  he 
iteadily  puriucs  thecuftorn  of  abandoning  it,  till  the  time 
of  mourning  is  expired. 


SECT.     V. 

0/the  Right  ofSucceJfton  to  the  Crown  of  JVbidah  ;  the  Ce 
remonits  luhich  precede  and  attend  iht  Coronation  of  the 
King  ;  the  luxurious  Minner  in  which  he  lives  ;  the  Cruelly 
ivith  which  tho/e  are  punijhed  who  have  been  caught  uitb 
ony  of  his  ff^ivcs  ;  and  the  Servility  uith  which /m  is  ad- 
drejjed  by  bis  Nobles. 

THE  crown  of  WhiJah  is  hereditarj',  unlefs  the  great 
men  have  fome  extraordinary  rcalons  for  excluding 
the  eldcft  fon,  and  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  one 
of  his  brothers,  as  was  the  cafe  in  the  year  1725.  But 
though  the  king's  eldeft  fon  is  prefumptive  heir  of  the 
crown,  he  muit  have  been  born  after  the  king's  accejEon  ; 
for  thofe  he  had  before  his  afcendingthe  throne  nre  only 
confidcred  as  private  perfons. 

They  have  here  a  very  extraordinary  cuflom  that  is 
never  to  be  violated,  which  is,  that  the  fucczlior  is  no 
fooner  born  than  he  is  carried  by  the  great  men  into  the 
province  of  Zangua,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  l:ingdom, 
where  he  is  educated  as  a  private  pcrfon,  without  know- 
ing his  birth,  or  having  the  lead  knowledge  of  Itate  affairs, 
and  none  of  the  great  men  are  allowed  to  vifit  or  receive 
vifits  from  him.  Thofe  charged  with  his  mainteiumce 
are  not  iirnorant  of  his  birth,  but  arc  prohibited,  under 
painof  death,  from  giving  him  the  leaft  hint  of  his  quality, 
or  treating  him  othcrwifc  than  as  their  own  child.  One  of 
the  kings  who  lately  fat  on  the  throne  was  found  at  his 
father's  death  attending  his  governor's  hogs.  He  was 
filled  with  incredible  furprize  when  the  nobles  made  him 
acquainted  with  his  fortune,  nor  could  they  for  a  long 
time  prevent  his  imagining  it  a  mere  delufion.  liy  this 
means  the  prince,  on  his  al'cending  the  throne,  kn  ;wing 
neither  the  intcreft  nor  maxims  of  the  fbtc,  is  obliged  for 
a  long  time  to  abandon  the  government  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  nobles  and  their  fucccflbrs,  for  their  ports  are 
hereditary,  and  their  eldcft  fon  always  fucceeds  them. 

The  young  king  generally  partes  fevcral  months,  and 
freejuently  fome  years,  before  he  is  crowned.  The 
nobles  who  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  time  when 
this  is  to  be  done,  prolong  it,  but  mult  not  exceed  fcvcn 
years ;  and  during  this  interval,  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  is  entirely  in  their  hands  :  the  king's  name  is 
not  even  fo  much  as  mentioned  in  their  public  afls  ; 
while  the  prince  is  attended  with  all  the  external  badges 
of  majcfty,  without  daring  to  leave  the  palace. 

At  length  the  long  expected  day  for  his  coronation  be- 
ing arrived,  he  aflembles  a  council  of  the  nobles,  and 
approving  their  conducf  during  their  adminiitration,  ra- 
tifies all  the  laws  and  aiSts  of  the  interregnum.  At  about 
eight  at  night  a  difcharge  of  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon 
gives  notice  that  the  council  is  broke  up,  and  then  in- 
ilantly  a  (hout  of  joy  is  heard  through  the  capital, 
which  is  foot)  communicated  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  his 
dominions. 

The  next  morning  thehigh-prieft  waits  on  the  king  to 
remind  him  of  the  homage  due  to  the  creat  fetiche,  or 
fcrpent ;  and  tells  his  majcfly,  that  as  this  deity  is  dumb, 
he  cannot  be  furprizcd  at  his  making  known  his  inten- 
tions by  the  tongue  of  his  minillcr.     On  the  coronation 
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of  Amer,  the  late  king,  the  high-prieft  aflced  a  horie, 
a  cow,  a  Cieep  and  a  lowl.  Thefe  were  facrificed  b>.'- 
fore  the  palace,  and  carried  v.'ith  great  ceremony  to  the 
moft  public  parts  of  the  city.  On  each  fide  of  the  facri- 
fice  were  two  millet-cakes,  baked  in  palm  oil  :  the  high- 
prieft  erected  with  his  own  hands  a  itaff  nine  feet  long, 
and  upon  it  a  large  filk  flag  ;  and  the  whole  ceremony 
was  accompanied  by  the  mufic  of  tabors,  flutes,  and  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  ;  after  which  th.ecarcaffes  were 
abandoned  as  a  prey  to  the  birds,  the  negroes  not  being 
permitted  to  meddle  with  any  part  of  them,  on  pain  of 
death. 

While  the  vicStims  were  thus  expofcd  to  public  view, 
the  king's  women,  who  from  age,  or  other  rcafons,  were 
incapable  of  adminiftering  to  his  pleafure,  marched  out 
of  the  palace,  efcorted  by  a  file  of  muftceteers,  and  pre- 
ceded by  mufic.  The  chief  of  the  women  led  up  the  rear, 
carrying  in  her  arms  the  ftatue  of  a  child  in  a  fitting  poi- 
ture,  which,  on  her  arrival  at  the  place  of  facrifice,  fne 
laid  down  upon  the  victims  ;  each  oi  them  then  fung  a 
hymn,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  inftrumental  mulLc. 
While  they  pafled,  all  the  people  proftrated  themfe;ves  on 
the  ground  with  loud  fhouts,  and  their  return  was  made 
known  to  the  king  by  a  general  difcharge  of  the  artillery, 
'I'he  next  day  the  nobility  ufually  go  to  the  palace, 
with  all  the  ftate  and  magnificence  of  drefs  and  equipage, 
preceded  by  a  large  band  of  mufic,  and  followed  by  a 
great  body  of  armed  flaves  ;  and  having  proftrated  thein- 
I'elves  before  the  throne,  retire  in  the  fame  order  in  which 
they  advanced.  The  women,  in  the  mean  while,  aban- 
don thcmfelves  to  the  moft  riotous  mirth,  the  cannons  in- 
cellantly  roar,  and  the  v/hole  kingdom  is  filled  with  tu- 
multuous joy. 

The  nobles  ha\e  no  fooner  paid  the  homage,  than  they 
difpatch  one  of  their  number  to  the  king  of  Ardrah,  at- 
tended by  a  fplendid  retinue,  to  cutre^it  his  majefty  to  fend 
a  certain  noijleman  of  his  kingdom,  in  whole  familythe 
honour  is  hereditary,  to  crown  the  king  of  Whidah.  This 
nobleman  of  Ardrah  is  fupportej  at  the  expence  of  the 
young  monarch,  and  treated  on  his  journey  with  the 
moft  profound  refpect. 

When  he  comes,  he  muft  ftay  four  days  in  the  village 
neareft  the  capital,  during  which  none  of  his  attendants 
are  permitted  to  enter  the  city  on  pain  of  death.  He 
here  receives  the  compliments  of  the  nobility  of\Vhidah, 
and  the  king  fends  twice  a  day  great  quantities  of  wine 
and  provifions  by  his  difcarded  women,  who  carry  it  in 
veflels  on  their  heads,  guarded  by  a  ftrong  convoy,  and 
preceded  by  mufic.  The  king  at  length  fends  an  am- 
bafiador  to  invite  him  to  the  capital,  and  allure  him  that 
he  will  be  received  with  joy.  1  he  nobleman  of  Ardrah 
receives  the  ambaflador  with  great  folemnit}  and  refpedl  ; 
but  obferves,  that  he  muit  wait  for  inftruclions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  treaty  concerning  the  reparation  of  the  great 
gateof  AiTem,  the  capital  of  Ardrah.  Immediately  the  king 
fends  commiiTioner^  to  that  kingdom  to  fee  the  gate  re- 
paired, and  upon  their  return  with  a  proper  oiftcer  to 
certify  their  having  executed  the  treaty,  the  Ardran  no- 
bleman is  conduiSted  to  Sabi  by  all  the  nobility,  and  pro- 
digious crowds  of  the  populace,  who  meet  him  on  the 
road  ;  and  he  is  received  by  the  difcharge  of  cannon,  the 
acclamations  of  the  king's  women,  and  the  fhouts  of  the 
mob.  The  king  himfelf  congratulates  him  on  his  fafe 
arrival,  and  orders  him  to  be  attended  by  his  own  officers 
and  fervants. 

During  the  firft  five  days  he  neither  receives  nor  makes 
any  viiits  to  the  nobility,  who  are  employed  in  procef- 
fions  to  the  temple  of  the  Grand  Snake,  imploring  that 
divinity  that  the  young  monarch  may  reign  with  the 
mildnefs  and  equity  of  his  prcdeceffors,  cultivate  trade, 
obfervc  the  laws,  and  maintain  the  people  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  rights  and  privileges. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  daytiie  people  are  inform- 
ed by  the  firing  of  flinc  guns,  that  the  coronation  will 
begin  on  the  morrow  ;  and,  at  ihe  fame  time,  the  prince 
fends  to  defire  the  European  factors  to  favour  him  with 
their  company  at  the  folemnity.  'Ihe  preceding  night 
is  fpent  by  the  nobility  in  the  company  of  the  Ardrati 
nobleman,  wheiv  the  converfition  is  grave  and  polite, 
interrupted  by  frequent  prayers  to  ths  fetiche  by  way  of 
interlude. 
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The  next  day,  at  five  in  the  evening,  the  king,  at- 
tended by  his  fa\ouiite  women,  comes  out  of  the  pa- 
lace, dreffed  in  rich  lilk  robes,  and  adorned  with  gold 
necklaces,  ear-rings,  and  biacelets.  The  king  is  aifo 
drelled  in  a  magnificent  manner,  wearing  on  his  head 
a  gilt  helmet,  adorned  with  red  and  white  feathers, 
and  crolling  the  great  court  before  the  palace,  feats 
himfelf  on  his  throne,  which  is  no  more  than  a  large 
elbow  chair.  Here  the  Englifh,  Freneh,  and  Dutch 
fadors  have  chairs  feated  for  them,  while  the  Fortu- 
guefe  director  is  forced  totlandwith  his  head  uncovered. 
Before  the  king  liand  two  dwarts,  who  alternately 
reprefent  to  him  the  qualities  of  his  predecellbrs,  ex- 
hurt  him  to  iollow  their  example,  to  render  his  people 
happy,  and  to  build  his  own  lecurityon  th^'irafFedions; 
concluding  with  willies  for  his  prolperity,  long  lile,  and 
the  happy  continuance  of  his  reign. 

The  Ardran  amhallador  then  enters  the  court,  at- 
tended by  niufic,  a  grand  retinue,  and  repeated  dil- 
charges  of  the  artillery.  lie  ap]'roache^  the  throne  with 
no  other  markof  refped  but  a  flight  bow,  and  alter  a 
Ipeech  on  the  ceremony  he  is  al)out  to  perform,  takes 
the  king's  helmet,  and  turns  it  towards  the  peoj)le.  Up- 
on a  fignal  given  theiTiiific  ceaJes,  .ind  isfucceeded  by  a 
profound  fiience ;  then  the  Ardran  cries  with  a  loud  and 
clear  voice,  "  O  people,  behold  your  ki)ig  !  Be  faithful 
"  to  him.  Bray  for  him,  and  your  prayers  will  be  heard 
"  by  the  king  of  Ardrah,my  royal  mailer."  This  he  re- 
peats three  time«,  then  ])uts  the  helmet  on  the  king's 
head,  and,  rteppingback,  proltrates  himfelf  before  him. 
The  great  guns,  the  mulketeers,  the  niufic,  and  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  now  rend  the  ikies  :  the  am- 
balfador  retires,  and  the  king,  uith  his  women,  returns 
tothe  j)alace;  the  Europeans  attending  him  to  the  gate. 
A  day  ortwoatterthc  kingdiliributes  prclhnts  .imong 
the  nobility,  which  are  re  turned  by  othersof  much  great- 
er value.  Five  days  are  fpent  in  rejoicing,  and  thele  arc 
concluded  by  a  Iblemn  proceliion  to  the  temple  of  the 
Snake. 

Notwithftandingtheperfonand  education  of  the  king 
are  fo  neglecied  be'ore  he  alcends  the  throne,  yet  no 
fboner  is  he  crowned  than  he  is  no  longer  conlidered  as 
a  man,  but  becomes  in  an  inliant  a  kind  of  deity,  who 
is  never  approached  but  with  the  moll  profound  reve- 
rence. The  nobles  of  the  firit  rank  are  lometimes  per- 
mitted to  eat  in  his  prefence;  but  never  with  him,  for 
this  honour  is  refer\ed  for  his  women  alone.  It  is  ne^er 
kno\\n  in  what  jiart  of  the  palace  the  king  lieejxs ;  and 
if  that  queftion  be  allied  of  the  captain  of  his  guard,  or 
any  of  thofe  nearelf  to  his  perfon,  they  conltantly  an- 
fwer,  "  Do  you  imagine  that  the  deity  fleeps  ?" 

The  ignorance  and  meannels  in  which  he  is  bred  gives 
him  a  high  relifh  tor  jjleafure  on  his  thus  rifing  by  one 
ftep  to  the  throne  ;  and  he  ufually  lives  in  a  moft  floth- 
ful,  luxurious,  and  debauched  effemiriancy  among  his 
women,  without  feeking  or  ever  enjoying  the  conver- 
sation of  men,  or  thofe  exercifes  that  are  adapted  to 
ftrengthen  his  mind,  and  give  vigour  to  his  body. 

The  king  isfaid  to  have  three  or  four  thoufand  wives, 
who  are  divided  intofeveral  clafles  :  and  fhe  who  has 
brought  forth  the  firft  male  infant  is  at  the  head  of  the 
firft  :  this  is  the  queen,  or,  as  they  term  her,  the  king's 
great  wife.  She  is  treated  by  all  theothers  with  relped, 
and  all  in  the  feraglioare  under  her  command,  except 
the  king's  mother,  whole  credit  is  greater  or  leJs,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  his  majelly's  affedion  for  her, 
or  her  power  in  managing  him. 

If  a  man  touches  by  accident  any  of  the  king's  wives, 
his  head,  or  at  leall  his  liberty,  is  forfeited  ;  flie  is  c(;n- 
fidered  as  defiled,  and,  being  unfit  to  return  to  the  pa- 
lace, both  aredoomed  to  ]>erj)etual  llavery.  They  alone 
i'erve  his  majefty,  and  no  man  is  permitted  to  enter  their 
apartment.  When  any  of  them  go  to  work  in  the  fields, 
which  they  do  by  hundreds,  if  they  fee  a  man  they  call 
out.  Stand  clear;  on  which  heinftantly  fall<on  his  knees, 
or  flat  on  the  ground,  and  thus  continues  while  they  pals 
by,  without  daring  even  to  look  at  them.  On  the  lealt 
difguft  the  king  fells  eighteen  or  twenty  of  them  ;  but 
this  does  not  lefTen  their  number,  for  the  officers,  to 
whom  the  government  of  the  feraglio  is  entrufted,  fup- 
ply  their  places  with  frefh  vk^omen ;  and  whenever  they 
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fee  a  beautiful  virgin,  prefent  her  to  the  king,  none 
daring  to  oppofe  them.  If  one  of  them  happens  to 
pleafe  him,  he  does  her  the  honour  to  lie  with  her 
two  or  three  times  ;  after  which  the  palTes  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  like  a  nun.  which  in  this  warm 
climate  is  confidered  by  the  women  as  the  molf  dread- 
ful of  all  punilhments. 

The  king  never  appears  in  the  hall  of  audience  but 
when  his  nobles,  or  the  diredors  of  the  companies,  have 
affairs  to  communicate  to  him,  and  are  to  receive  his 
orders  :  or  when  he  would  adminilierjuftlce  to  hisliib- 
jects.  He  palFes  the  reli  of  his  time  in  his  feraglio,  ac- 
companied by  his  women,  fix  o±  whom  ufually  enter- 
tain him  at  a  time.  Thefe  are  magniticently  adorned, 
and  kneel  before  him,  with  their  heads  almolt  touch- 
ing the  floor.  In  this  pofture  they  endeavour  to  divert 
him.  They  alfo  dreis  hiin  and  wait  upon  him  at  table, 
ufing  e\  ery  art  to  render  themfelves  beloved.  When  he 
Would  be  alone  with  one  of  them,  he  touches  herilight- 
ly,  and  gently  cla[)s  his  hands.  The  tiveothers  inilantly 
retire,  and  having  lliut  the  door,  guard  it  on  the  out- 
lide,  till  the  happy  woman  leaves  the  room.  Then 
fix  others  take  the  places  of  the  former,  and  thus  they 
relieve  each  other. 

The  people  of  VVhidah  are  extremely  jealous,  and 
puniih  adultery  with  death;  but  if  a  man  be  furprized 
with  one  of  the  king's  wives,  nothing  can  fave  him, 
for  the  king  himlelt  pronounces  fentence  againil  them 
both  on  the  fpot.  1  he  officers  of  the  palace  inffantly 
caufe  two  pits  to  be  dug  fix  or  i'even  feet  long,  four 
broad  and  five  c'eep,  fo  near  that  the  criminals  may  fee 
andfpeak  to  each  other.  In  one  of  them  a  poil  is  hxed. 
to  which  the  woman  is  fattened,  with  her  hands  tied 
behind  her.  Two  wooden  forks  are  fixed  at  the  ends  of 
the  otherpit,  audthe  man  being  ffripped quite  naked  is 
fattened  with  iron  chains  to  an  iron  bar,  refembling  a 
Ipit.  The  king'swives  then  bring  faggots,  which  they 
put  into  the  pit,  and,  before  they  are  lighted,  the  fpit 
to  which  the  men  is  fattened  is  put  upon  the  two  forks, 
and  fire  is  put  to  the  wood,  which  is  lb  tar  below  that 
only  the  extremity  of  the  flames  can  reach  his  body. 
Thus  the  mitcrable  wretch  isleltto  burn  by  a  flow  f  re, 
a  cruel  punifliment  that  wi.uld  latt  for  a  confiJerable 
time,  had  net  they  the  charity  to  turn  him  with  his 
face  downwards,  in  which  fituation  he  is  fjieedily  liifled 
[)y  the  fmoke.  When  he  no  longer  gives  any  fign  of  lite 
they  undo  his  chains,  and  letting  him  fall  in  the  pit 
coAer  him  with  earth. 

The  man  being  thus  i>ut  to  death,  about  fifty  or  fixfy 
of  the  king's  women  el'corted  by  a  jiarty  of  mulketeers, 
and  accomjianied  with  drums  and  flutes,  come  from  the 
palace,  each  carrying  on  her  head  a  largeearthen  pot  of- 
Icalding  water,  which  each  pours  one  after  another,  on 
the  head  of  the  woman  \\ho  is  tied  to  the  poff ,  and 
throws  the  pot  on  her  head  with  all  her  force ; 
whether  dead  or  not,  all  the  water,  and  all  the  pots,  are 
thrown  on  this  unhappy  woman  ;  after  which  they  cut 
the  cords,  pull  up  the  pott,  and  bury  her  in  the  pit, 
under  a  heap  of  earth  and  Ifoncs. 

The  natives  are  unable  to  approach  the  king  without 
fubjeding  themfelves  to  the  moll  humbling  ceremonies. 
Thegreatefl  lords  of  the  kingdumareobliged  to  liibmit 
to  them  as  well  as  others,  and  none  but  the  chief  cap- 
tains of  the  ft;raglio  and  the  high-prieil  can  enter  the 
palace  without  leave.  When  one  of  the  great  men  has 
obtained  the  king's  permiflion,  he  goes  to  the  palace 
attended  by  all  his- lt;rv  ants  inarms,  and  with  trum- 
pets, drums,  and  flutes.  On  his  arrival  at  the  gate  of 
the  hall  of  audience,  his  men  make  a  general  dilcharge 
oftheirmufl<cts,thedruni3,  trumpets, and flutesllrike  up 
and  all  the  men  give  a  loud  fhout.  In  tiiis  manner  he  en- 
ters theflrll  court,  where llrijipingorf" all  his  cloaths,he 
hides  his  nakednefs  with  herbs  put  round  his  waill  ;  he 
likewife  takes  off  his  bracelets,  necklaces,  rings, 
and  all  his  jewels.  In  this  condition  he  walks  to  the 
hall  of  audience,  where  proflrating  himfelf,  he  ad- 
vances creeping  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  fpeakswith 
his  face  towards  the  earth,  and  when  his  audience  is 
'ended,  retire?  creeping  backward,  v,  ithout  changing 
jthe  pofture  with  which  he  entered.  On  his  rejoining 
Ihis  men  in  the  court,  he  dreffes,  puts  on  his  orna- 
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ments,  and  the  king  is  informed  of  his  departure 
by  the  firing  of  guns,  the  ibund  of  mufical  initru- 
ments,  and  the  Jhouts  of  his  attendants. 

Butnotwithftanding  the  fervility  with  which  the  king 
is  treated  by  his  fubjech,  when  the  direftors  of  compa- 
nies or  the  captains  wait  upon  him,  he  receives  them  in 
the  hall  of  audience,  caufes  eafy-chairs  to  be  brought 
them,  and  fometimes  drinks  and  fmokes  with  them. 

Trade  has  introducedintoWhidah  theeleganciesand 
luxuries  of  Europe;  the  king>;  palace  isnow  provided  with 
European  furniture,  and  all  the  nobility  and  rich  mer- 
chants endeavour  to  furnifli  their  houfes  in  the   fame 
manner.  The  palace  is  adorned  with  canopies,  magni- 
ficent beds,  eafy -chairs,   looking  glaffes,  and  m  Ihort 
\vith  every  ornament  fit  for  a  houle  in  that  chmate.  The 
king  and  nobility  are  furnifhed  with  cooksinltruAeJby 
thoie  of  France,  fo  that  when  an  entertainment  h  giv- 
en to  an  European,  he  finds  the  tables  of  the  negroe  lords 
ferved  with  as  many  delicacies  as  thofe  of  Euro])e.  Wine 
is  brought  them  from  France,  Spain,  Madeira,  and  the 
Canaries;   they  are  alfo  fu})plied  with  brandy,  fweet- 
meats,tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate;  and  their  tables  have 
loft  all  the  remains  of  their  antient  fimplicity.    They 
are  covered  with  fine  linen,  and  have   vefTe^  of  filver 
and  fervicesofchina.     This  elegance  and  politenels  is, 
however,  confined  to  the  great  and  wealthy,  for  the 
common  people  Itill  prclerve  their  antient  manners. 


SECT.     VI. 

Of  the  Religion  of  the  Itthahitanti  of  U'hidah. 
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THE  moft  fenfible  people  of  Whidah  believe  in  one 
fpiritual  God,  who  punilhes  vice  and  rewards  vir- 
tue; who  caules  the  heavens  to  thunder,  the  Iky  to  be 
covered  with  lightning,  the  clouds  to  pour  down  rain, 
and  the  fun  to  Ihine  ;  and  maintain  that  his  refidence 
is  in  the  heavens,  whence  with  infinite  jufticeand  good- 
nefs  he  governs  the  world.  They  have  alio  confufed 
notions  of  hell,  of  a  wicked  fpirit,  andof  the  exigence 
of  the  foul  after  it  has  left  the  body. 

But  with  thefe  juft  fentiments  they  mingle  others  that 
are  the  moil  abliird  and  ridiculous ;  they  fupj)ofe  that 
it  would  be  prefumption  in  them  to  addrefs  their  petiti- 
ons to  the  great  Creator,  and  have  therefore  feveral  in- 
ferior deities.  Befides  the  fetiches  which  they  have  in 
common  with  the  other  negroes  on  thecoaft,  they  have 
four  i)rincipal  objefts  of  religious  worfliip  ;  the  ferpent, 
which  holds  the  firll  rank  ;  the  trees,  which  are  of  the 
lecondclafs;  the  fea,  which  is  of  the  third  rank  ;  and 
Agoya,  whom  they  term  the  god  ot  counlels. 

They  thus  account  for  their  worfliipping  theferpent : 
the  inhabitantsofW  hidah  being  ready  to  give  battle  to  the 
kingof  Ardrah,a  great  fnake  came  from  the  enemies  ar- 
my to  theirs,  and  appeared  fo  gentle  that,  far  from  bit- 
ing, it  fawned  upon  every  body  ;  which  the  high-prieft 
obferving,  ventured  to  take  it  in  his  hands,  and  to  hold 
it  upon  high, to  /liew  it  to  the  wholearmy  ;  who,  being 
amazed  at  the  prodigy,  fell  on  their  faces  before  the 
harmlefsanimal,andthenattacked  theenemy  with fuch 
courage  and  refohition,  t  hat  they  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory. This  the  credulous  fbldiers  attributing  to  the  fer- 
pent, they  took  it  away  with  them,  built  a  houfe  for  it, 
brought  it  provifions,  and  in  a  fhort  time  the  new  god 
eclipfedallthe  others, even  the  fetiches,  which  were  the 
molt  antient  idols  of  the  country. 

As  its  vvorfhip  encreafed  in  proportion  to  the  imagi- 
nary favours  they  received  from  it,  the  fnake  did  not 
long  remain  in  thefirft  houfe  they  had  built  it:  they  e- 
redled  one  in  the  moft  fumptuous  manner,  with  many 
courts  and  fpacious  lodgings ;  it  had  an  high-prieft,  an 
entire  order  of  marabouts,  or  priefts,  to  lerve  it ;  they 
dedicated  to  it  the  moft  beautiful  women,  and  that  it 
might  never  want  fervants,  chole  new  ones  every  year. 
It  is  furprifing  that  very  ienfible  negroes  gravely  aflert, 
that  the  fnake  they  now  wor/hip  is  the  very  fame  that 
came  to  their  anceftors,  and  gave  them  the  celebrated 
viiSory  which  freed  them  from  the  opprefiion  of  the  king 
ofArdrah.Thisferpent  has  multiplied  extremely,  and  it: 
pofterity  have  not  degenerated  from  its  good  qualities. 


They  do  no  injury  to  anyone ;  but  permit  the  people 
to  put  them  about  their  necks,  into  their  bofoms,  and 
into  their  beds.  The  only  refentment  they  everfhew  is 
againft  the  venomous  ferpents,  which  they  always  en- 
deavour to  deftroy ;  and  the  people  are  in  no  danger  of 
miftakingtheonefor  the  other,  for  thofe  v.hich  arede- 
ftrudive  are  here  Mack,  and  refemble  vipers;  and,  though 
they  are  four  yards  long,  are  only  an  inch  and  a  hall  in. 
diamater :  but  the  beneficent  ferpent  feldom  exceeds  le- 
ven  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  yet  isof  thethicknels 
of  a  man's  leg.  Its  head  i*  large  and  round,  its  tail  point- 
ed, and  its  fkin  very  beautiful ;  it  being  of  a  whitilh  co- 
lour, with  waves  of  brown,  blue,  and  yellow. 

The  natives  think  themlelves  happy  when  oneof  thefe 
honours  their  houfe  u  ith  it-  prefence  ;  they  not  only 
give  it  a  bed,  but,  if  it  be  a  lemale  with  young,  mak6 
for  her  a  little  houfe,  to  which  llie  retire;  to  bring  them 
forth ;  and  when  ftie  or  her  young  want  food,  bring  it 
them,  till  they  are  big  enough  to  take  care  of  them- 
felves.  If  any  one  ftioulJ  venture  to  kill  one  of  thefe 
reptiles  he  would  fuffer  a  cruel  death. 

Of  this  the  Englifh,  according  to  the  teftimony  of 
Barbot  and  ]',ofman,  had  a  tragical  inftance.  When  the 
Englilli  firft  fettled  at  W  hidah,  the  captain  having  land- 
led  his  goods,  the  fiilors  found  at  night  one  of  thefe 
fnakes  in  their  magaiznes,  which  they  ignorantly  killed 
and  threw  upon  the  Ihore,  without  dreaming  of  any  ill 
confequence.  The  negroes  f^ondifcoveringthe  pret(^nd- 
ed  facrilege,  the  inhabitant^  of  the  whole  jirovince  af- 
fembled,  attacked  the  Englifh.  maflacred  them  all  to  a 
man,  and  confumed  their  bodies  and'goodsin  the  fire 
they  had  fet  to  the  warehoule. 

It  is  well  known  that  fnakes  multiply  extremely,  and 
live  for  a  long  time,  it  might  therefore  be  imagined, 
that  the  earth  would  be  covered  with  them;  but  neither 
the  black  fnakes  nor  the  Iwine  pay  any  regard 
to  their  divinity,  but  kill  ;!nd  eat  them,  which  greatly 
diminifhes  their  number  ;  but  it  always  col's  the  lite  of 
thofe  animals  when  they  are  caughtin  the  faci: :  nothing 
in  j)articular  can  lave  a  hog  from  being  immediatclyput 
to  death  ;  the  people  have  no  refpect  to  thole  to  whom 
they  belong;  tor  though  they  are  the  king's,  they  are 
killed  on  the  f'pot,  and  their  fiejh  belongs  to  tholU 
by  whom  they   are  llaughtered. 

The  ferpent  of  Whidahfrom  which  the  others  of  the 
fame  fpecies  are  laid  to  be  deicended,  is  worfliipj)ed  rn 
his  houfe  or  temple  upon  various  occafions ;  but  the  of- 
ferings and  lacririces  made  to  him  are  far  from  being 
confined  to  bulls  and  rams,  to  loaves  of  bread  or  fruit. 
The  high-prieft  frequently  prefcribes  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  valuable  merchandize,  barrels  of  bougies, 
gold  rings,  powder,  brandy,  hecatombs  of  bulls,  fiieep, 
fowl,  and  Ibmetimes  even  human  facrifices,  all  which 
depends  on  the  fancy  and  avarice  of  the  prieft. 

The  marabouts,  or  priefts  of  thegrand  ferpent  are  all 
of  one  family,  of  which  the  high  prieft,  who  is  one  of 
the  grandees,  is  the  chief,/  and  all  of  them  {lay  obe- 
dience to  him.  Their  habit  is  not  at  all  different  froin 
that  uf  the  common  peo})le,  though  fuch  as  can  afford 
it  wear  the  drels  peculiar  to  the  nobility.  They  have  no 
fettled  revenues,  yet  their  income  arifing  from  the  igno- 
rance and  fiiperftition  of  the  people  is  very  great.  Like 
the  other  negroes, they  engage  in  trade,  and  by  the  num- 
ber (jf  their  women,  children,  and  Haves,  are  able  tocul- 
tivafc  large  plantations,  and  to  feed  a  multitude  ol  cat- 
tle ;  but  their  moll  certain  relburces  conftft  in  the 
credulity  ofthepeople,  whom  they  pillage  at  dilcretion. 
But  befides  thefe  jiriel^s,  there  are  a  number  of  prieti- 
efres,whoare  frequently'  more  refpeded  than  thepriefts 
themfelves,  and  claim  the  jirivilege  of  being  called  the 
children  of  Cjod.  While  other  females  j)ay  the  moft 
ftavifh  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  hulLands,  thefe 
arrogate  to  themlelves  an  abfoliite  and  defpotic  fway 
o\er  them,  their  children,  and  eftecis  ;  and  receive  no 
lefs  homage  from  their  hulLands,  than  other  hufbands 


recei\e  from  their  wivc^.  'i'his  makes  the  men  decline 
thofe  holy  matches,  and  prevent,  if  poflible,  their  wives 
being  railed  to  that  honour,  which  is  the  height  of 
their  ambition. 

With  reli)edl  to  their  other  deities,  Agoya,  or  the 

god  cf  counfels,    is  conlijlted  by  the  people    before 

'  they 
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they  iip.Jeitikc-  any  thing  of  importance.  This  is  a 
liuie  idol  ot  black  eartti,  which  rather  relembles  a 
iiiiliiapeniiK.iiiler  than  a  hnm-'.n  being.  It  is  reprelent- 
e^Kija  red  or  crouching,  on  a  kind  otjiedell.Tlot'red  earth, 
un  which  is  a  tiieceoi  red  cloth  adorned  with  cowries, 
with  a  I'carlet  band,  %o  which  hang  four  cowries  about 
iiis  neck.  His  head  is  crowned  with  lizards,  i'erpents, 
and  red  feathers.  Thisidol  is  j)lacedon  a  table  in  the 
high-prieit's  houfe,  and  before  him  are  three  cala- 
baihes,  in  which  arefittcenor  twenty  balls  of  hard  earth. 
'i'hoie  who  wouldconlultthis  idol  apply  to  a  marabout, 
tell  him  the  fub  eel  that  brought  them  thither  and  having 
given  him  the  offering  deligned  fcr  the  god,  and  the 
price  of  confulting  him,  the  cpiellion  is  determined  by 
throwing  the  balls  from  one  calabalh  into  another,  a. 
certain  number  of  times  ;  when  if  an  odd  number  be 
found  in  each,  the  marabout  boldly  declare?,  that  the 
oracle  has  jjronounced  in  his  favour,  and  the  man  may 
undertake  the  affair  on  which  he  came  to  confult  the 
deity. 

^\  henever  the  fea  is  agitated  in  fuch  an  uncommon 
manner,  that  merchandize  can  neither  be  embarked  nor 
I)rought  a/hure,  they  conllilt  the  high-prieft,  and  by 
liis  advice,  iacrifice  a  bull  or  a  iheej)  on  the  bank,  fuf- 
fering  the  blood  to  run  into  the  water,  and  throw  a 
gold  ring  as  far  as  they  are  able  into  the  waves.  I'he 
blood  and  the  ring  are  lolt ;  but  the  bealt  that  is  facri- 
ticed  belongs  to  the  ]>riett  and  is  accordingly  carried  to 
his  houfe. 

There  is  (till  iefs  expence  in  rendering  the  trees  fa- 
vourable. The  fick  ha-i  e  commonly  recourle  to  them, 
and  make  them  an  offering  of  millet,  maize,  or  rice, 
Avhich  the  marabout  places  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to 
which  the  fick  man  pays  his  devotions. 

However  abfurd  and  extravagant  this  re'igion  may 
apjJear,  it  has  been  equalled  in  folly  by  the  religious 
lyliems  of  the  wifetf,  the  molf  learned,  the  motl})ower- 
ful  nationsofthe  earth  ;  and  the  warm  admirers  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  ought  rather  to  lament 
theweaknefs  of  the  human  mind,  than  to  def'pife  thefe 
ignorant  negroes  for  fiich  ablurdities,  u-hen  they  con- 
fider,  that  the  Romans  offered  facrifices  to/i''3iculapius 
in  the  form  of  a  ferpent  ;  that  both  they  and  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Whidah,  had  their 
bracks,  to  which  they  applied  for  advice.  They  too  fa- 
criiiced  to  the  fea,  under  the  name  of  Neptune  ;  and 
they  had  alio  confecrated  tree?  and  groves,  inhabitedby 
dryades  and  hamadryades,  to  whom  they  offered  milk, 
oil,  honey,  and  wine.  What  a  conformity  do  we  here 
find  between  the  religion  of  nations  elfeemed  themol^ 
lavage  and  the  mofl  polite ! 

SECT.     VII. 

A  concife  Account  of  the  Conqueji  of  Whidah,  by  an  inland 
Prince. 

WE  fhall  conclude  this  account  of  the  king- 
dom of  Whidah,  with  a  concife  relation  of 
a  revolution  v^hich  has  lately  happened  in  that  king- 
dom. 7  he  wealth  of  this  nation  rifing  from  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  foil  and  its  commerce,  produced  eflemi- 
naiicy  and  luxury.  The  king  of  Whidah  abandoned 
himfelf  to  women,  to  pleafure,  and  indolence,  while 
the  nobilitv,  in  order  to  poffefs  an  unlimited  power, 
flattered  all  his  paflions. 

Thi'-- prince  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  the  king  of 
Dahomay,  an  inland  country,  fent  ambaffadors  to  him 
todefire  permiffion  for  his  fubjecfs  to  trade  to  the 
lea-coafl,  with  an  offer  of  paying  a  yearly  tribute  of  a 
certain  number  of  flaves,  or  a  certain  duty  upon  each 
Have  fold  to  the  Europeans,  or  to  the  natives  of  the 
coalK  His  requed  was  denied,  with  a  haughtinefs  that 
m-^de  the  king  of  Dahomay,  who  was  named  Truro 
Audati,  vow  revenge.  But  his  menaces  were difregarded 
by  the  king  of  Whidah,  who,  when  Snelgrave,  an 
Englifhmnn,  told  him  of  the  great  preparations  that 
were  making  againft  him,  vainly  replied,  that  he  would 
TH'it,  according  to  the  cufiom  of  the  country,  cut  off  the 
king's  head,  but  make  him  his  flave,  and  employ  him  in 


the  meaneil  andmoft  fervile  offices.  But  hoW  different 
was  the  event! 

Truro  Audati  was  a  brave  and  politic  monarch,  who 
in  a  lliort  time  had  extended  Ms  conqueils  towards  the 
iea  as  far  as  Ardrah  ;  after  which,  he  propofed  to  enjoy 
the  bledmgs  of  peace,  and  fecure  his  conquefl  ;  but  the 
above  treatment  rekindled  his  ambition,  while  it  raifed 
his  refentment.  To  this  was  added  another  circum- 
llance  ;  the  king  of  Ardrah  had  a  brother,  a  prince  of 
great  hopes,whom  he  treated  with  feverity.  This  young 
prince,  whofe  name  was  Haffar,  being  unable  to  raife 
a  fufficient  party  in  the  kingdom  to  fhake  offthe  yoke, 
and  procure  his  liberty,  had  recourfe  to  Truro  Audati, 
whom  he  promifed  a  large  fum  of  money,  if  he  would 
revenge  the  inliilts  and  indignities  under  which  he  la- 
boured. That  prince  entered  heartily  into  young  Haf- 
far's  caufe,  as  if  adtuated  alone  by  motives  of  fympathy 
andcompadion.  His  defigns  were  not  long  a  fecret  to 
the  king  of  Ardrah,  who  had  recourfe  for  alliifance  to 
the  prince  who  governed  Whidah  ;  but  he  was  too  fond 
of  his  eafe  to  attend  to  the  danger  that  threatened  his 
neighbour,  and  confequently  himfelf.  Audati  was  fuf^ 
fered  to  enter  Ardrah  with  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand 
men,  and  cuttir.g  in  pieces  the  forces  that  oppofed  his 
paffage,  made  the  kingprilbner,  and,  according  to  the 
lavage  culfom  of  thoic  natious,  caufed  him  inftantly  to 
be  beheaded. 

At  that  time  there  was  at  the  court  of  Ardrah,  one 
Mr.  Bullfinch  Lamb,  an  Englifh  faftor,  who  being  pre- 
lentedto  theconqueror,  heexpreffed  the  utmolf  furprize 
and  fatisfadtioi.  at  the  light  of  a  white  man,  and  order- 
ing him  to  be  conducted  to  his  court,  appointed  him  a 
koufe,  domeflics,  and  women.  During  his  ftay,  Mr. 
Lamb  frequently  diffuaded  the  king  from  invading  Whi- 
dah, which  he  rejirefented  as  inhabited  by  a  numerous 
and  powerful  people,  accuflomed  to  fire  arms  and  clofe- 
ly  conneded  with  the  Europeans,  who  would  not  fail 
to  exert  themfelves  in  their  defence. 

Audati  at  length  dilinified  Mr.  Lamb,  who  returned 
to  the  factory  loaded  u'ith  gold  and  rich  prefents  ;  when 
that  j)olitic  prince,  learning  from  hi?  fpies  in  Whidah, 
the  lloth  and  indolence  in  which  the  king  was  funk, 
attacked  the  molt  northern  province  of  that  kingdom, 
which  was  governed  by  a  chief,  who  immediately  fent 
to  demand  fliccours  from  the  king;  but  having  ene- 
miesatcourt,  they  rendered  that  indolent  monarch  deaf 
to  his  remonlfrances,  when  finding  he  could  obtain  no 
reinforcement  he  fubmit  ted  to  Audati,  and,  by  his  volun- 
tary homage,  procured  very  favourable  terms  from  the 
conqueror. 

A  free  paffage  was  now  opened  through  the  king- 
dom of  Whidah  to  Sabi  the  capital,  and  nothing  was 
left  to  oppofe  the  enemy  but  a  river.  The  king  of  Da- 
homay encamped  on  the  oppofite  bank,  not  doubting 
but  that  the  paffage  would  be  difputed  ;  but  he  was 
milfaken.  The  effeminate  people  of  Whidah  placed 
their  fecurity  in  their  number,  and  their  gods,  and  in 
the  morning  met  the  prierts  on  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver, where  having  facrificed  to  the  grand  ferpent,  they 
returned  to  the  city,  fully  affuredof  theefiicaeyof  what 
they  had  done  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy. 

Audati  now  lent  to  aifure  the  Europeans,  that  if  they 

remained  neuter,  they  ihould  not  only  be  treated  with 

kindnefs,  but  their  trade  freed  fromthofe  duties  and  re- 

ftritfions,  which  had  been  laid  upon  it  by  the  king  of 

Whidah;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  took  up  arms 

againfl  him,  they  muff  expeft  all  the  horrors  of  war, 

and  the  rnolf  cruel  effeds  of  his  refentment.     This 

threw  the  Europeans  into  the  utmoft  conllernation  and 

perplexity.   Some  propofed  retiring  to  wait  the  event 

in  their  forts  on  the  fea  coaff ,  a  few  miles  diffant  from 

Sabi  ;   but  others  apprehending  that  this  retreat  would 

irritate  the  king  of  Whidah  and  let  a  bad  example  to  his 

fiibjefts,  propofed  to  ffay  in  the  capital,  and  to  this 

they  agreed. 

Truro  finding  to  his  great  aftonifliment,  that  the  de- 
fenceof  the  river  wascommitted  to  the  fnakes,  detach- 
ed two  hundred  men  to  found  the  fords,  and  this  body 
gaining  the  oppofite  fhore  without  refiflance,  inftantly 
marched  towards  the  capital,  attended  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  warlike  inflruments.    The  king  of  Whidah, 
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hearing  of  their  a])proach,  fled  precipitately  out  of  the 
palace,  with  all  his  women  and  court,  to  an  ifland  dil- 
joined'bythe  river  from  the  continent,  andthereitof 
the  inhabitants  having  no  canoes  to  tranfport  t  hem,\vere 
drowned  by  thoulands,  in  attempting  to  Iwim  atter  him 
while  one  half  of  the  people  took  Iheiter  in  the  wood 
and  thicket.-. 

The  fmall  detachment  fent  by  Audati  having  entered 
the  citv,  and  meeting  with  no  refinance,  let  nre  to  the 
palace,'  and  lent  word  to  the  king,  that  nothing  pre- 
vented his  approach  to  the  capital.  The  whole  army 
now  began  their  march,  and  were  inexprelTibly  furpri- 
fed  at  tinding  that  a  whole  nation  had  delerted  their  li- 
berty and  property,  their  wives,  children,  and  gods, 
without  one  attempt  to  defend  them.  The  lOahomans. 
were  far  from  paying  the  lame  regard  to  the  fnakes  as 
the  j)eople  of  Whidah  ;  for  rinding  them  tame  and  nu- 
merous, they  took  them  in  their  hands  and  jeeringly 
defired  them  if  they  were  gods,  to  f])eak  and  defend 
themlelves  ;  but  as  the  Ihakes  made  no  reply,  they  cut 
ofFtheir  heads,  gutted  and  broiled  them  upon  the  fire, 
faying  they  had  never  before  dined  upon  divinities. 

Audati  thus  took  pofTefTion  of  the  capital  in  the  year 
1727,  and  having  received  the  fubmilfion  of  the  chief 
men  of  Whidah,  returned  to  profecute  a  war  he  had 
engaged  in  with  the  king  of  Yo-,  the  ally  of  Ardrah, 
when  fome  lofles  he  liilfained  there,  and  theljuly  difpo- 
fition  of  an  European  fador  at  Jachen,  was  very  near 
reftoring  the  former  prince  to  the  throne.  Governor 
Willbnhaving  quitted  Whidah  in  1729,  committed  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Engli/h  to  one  Tefte- 
fole,  a  foreigner,  but  of  what  nation  is  not  known. 
This  man  had  made  frequent  vifits  to  the  king  of  Da- 
homay,  and  was  always  received  with  affalnlity,  and 
particularmarksofdiltincfion  ;  butnow  imaginingthat 
he  was  \\  eakened  by  his  late  lofi'es,  and  his  too  extend- 
ed conqueffs,  applied  to  the  king  of  Popo,  who  ap- 
proved his  defign  ;  for  as  fince  the  late  revolution,  the 
channel  of  commerce  between  the  kingdoms  of  Whi- 
dah and  Popo,  had  been  entirely  blocked  uj),  nothing 
could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  king  ot  ]'o])o,  than  the 
reftoration  of  the  king  of  Whidah,  and  the  nfual  com- 
merce between  the  nations,  and  joining  in  the  confe- 
deracy, he  railed  an  army  of  five  thouland  men, 
which  he  put  under  the  command  of  the  dejJoled  king. 

Audati  was  in  the  mean  while  employed  in  repairing 
his  cities,  and  fettling  the  conquered  country  of  Ar- 
drah ;  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  was  appriled  of  the 
revolt,  the  news  of  which  he  received  with  the  utmolf 
affonilhment  ;  being  amazed  that  a  jirince  fo  negligent 
in  defending  his  rights  Ihould  attempt  by  force  of  arms, 
to  regain  them.  He  was  now  in  no  condition  to  make 
a  frelh  war  ;  but  fuddenly  affembling  a  great  number 
of  women,  he  had  them  cloathed  and  armed  like  men, 
and  forming  them  into  companies,  gave  to  each  the 
proper  officers,  colours,  and  mufic. 

This  army  marched  againff  the  king  of  Whidah,  the 
firft  line  of  every  company  being  compoledof  men,  the 
better  to  fuftain  the  lirll  Ihock  of  the  enemy.  But  the 
news  of  this  march  no  Iboner  reached  the  \\  hidan 
camp,  than  thole  timorous  and  effeminate  loldiers,  be- 
ing hlled  with  a  fiidden  conlfcrnation,  abandoned  their 
colours;  nor  could  all  the  endeavours  of  their  unfortunate 
king  bring  them  back  to  their  duty.  In  this  extremity 
he  was  forced  a  fecond  time  to  retire  to  his  barren  and 
defolate  illand,  while  Telielble  took  landuary  in  the 
Englilii  fort,  whither  he  was  })urlucdby  the  llahoman 
women,  who  cut  off'aconfiderable  number  ot  hismen;3*- 
terwhichhefhut  himfelf  up  in  the  French  tort  at  jac  her,. 

W  hile  this  laft  fort  was  furrounded  by  the  Dahoman 
army,  Icveral  overtures  for  a  peace  were  made  by  the 
king,  which  rellelble  rejedfed  with  an  inlblence  that  lit- 
tle became  a  petty  faiifor,  blocked  up  by  a  powerful  mo- 
narch. One  day  the  Dahoman  ambalfador  being  with 
him,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  reaibn,  fome 
words  arofe;  upon  which  Telielble  liruck  the  ambaffa- 
dor,  at  the  fame  time  laying,  that  were  his  king  in  his 
power,  he  would  ule  him  in  a  dirterent  manner.  Thi> 
beingafterwardstoIdtothekingofDah.imay,  he  replied 
with  more  than  uliial  compofure,  "  This  man  m'jll  cer- 
"  tainly  have  fome  e.xtraotdinarv  reaibn  for  his  enmitv 


"  to  me.  It  is  becaufe  he  is  unable  to  repay  the  many 
"  ia\ours  andcivilitiesl  ha\e  conferred  on  him  r"  1  ei- 
tefole  was,  however,  loon  after  taken,  and  being  car- 
ried bound  hand  and  foot,  \\  a?  put  to  the  molt  cruel 
tortures,  and  alterwards  llain  :  a  puiiilhment  which  he 
brought  upon  himlelf  by  his  ralhnefs  and  difrefpeftiul 
conduft  to  a  prince  from  whom  l;e  had  received  many 
obligations. 

in  this  fituation  is  at  prefent  the  famous  kingdom  of 
Whidah  :  it  is  now  a  province  dependent  on  the  king 
of  J)ahomay  ;  but  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  full  and 
free  uleol  their  antient  religion, laws,  and  go\ernmeiit. 


SECT.    VIII.    . 

Of  the  Kingd'ytn  of  Akdrah. 

//;  Situation,  Extent,  and  Face  of  the  Country. 
h';ul,  Ldii^uage,  .Marriages,  l.diuatioii  if 
Fiihcrals,  and Kcligion  oj  the  Pc'.p/e. 
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is  of  fmall  e.xtent  on  the 
coali,  v\here  Whidah  and  Popo  are  taken  out  of  il ; 


HE  kingdom  of  Ardrah 
;oali,  v\here  ^ 
for  it  reaches  only  twenty-live  leagues  along  the  Ihore, 
but  within  land  it  is  laid  to  be  above  a  hundred  leagues 
broad,  and  to  extePid  Hill  farther  in  length  from  north 
to  Ibuth. 

The  air  is  in  general  unhealthful,  and  difagrees  with 
Europeans  ;  but  the  country  is  plealant,  and  produces 
wheat,  millet,  yams,  potatoes,  lemons,  oranges,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  jialm  uine;  and  the  low  and  marlliy  grounds 
produce  lalt.  Between  all  the  cities  are  great  roads, 
which  are  extremelycommodiousfortraders  and  travel- 
lers; and  dee])  canals  are  cut  Irom  one  river  to  another, 
which  are  contiantly  iilled  w  ith  canoes  either  for  plea- 
lure  or  bufuiels.  But  however  commodious  for  tradeand 
induft ry  the  fine  roads  and  canals  of  Ardrah  may  be, 
they  were  the  great  means  of  its  conqued,  Imce  they 
enabled  the  brave  Truro  Audati,  kingofl^ahomay,  not 
only  to  march  his  army  into  the  country,  but  to  fupply 
himlelf  \\ith  proxilions,  and  every  other  necefTary. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  lea-coalt  emjiloy  themlelves 
in  tilliing  and  making  fait,  which  they  lend  to  the  inte- 
rior countries.  Thole  within  land  are  all  huibandmen 
and  graziers.  They  literally  cultivate  the  earth  by  the 
fweat  of  their  brow;  for  here  they  are  eafed  by  no 
})loughs  or  other  inlfruments  of  huifandry,  all  is  per- 
formed by  the  l]jade  and  mattoc  ;  whence  the  ground 
being  more  thoroughly  broke,  and  the  grain  belter  co- 
\  ered,  the  fruits  are  proportionably  better,  according 
to  the  fujierior  degree  of  care  and  labour.  Wherever  hul- 
bandry  is  alone  purfucd,  the  country  dilcovers  evident 
marks  of  the  Ikill  of  the  labourer.  Every  thing  is  con- 
du:ied  with  the  nicelf  order.  Plereftandsa  {)lat  of  maize, 
there  a  held  of  wheat  ;  on  one  fide  grow  pealc  and  cab- 
bages, on  the  other  potatoes  .md  other  roots,  every  le- 
parate  article  being  divided  by  a  double  row  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  the  whole  inclofed  by  tall  itraight  trees,  either 
for  ornament  or  ule,  the  boughs  affording  a  pleafing 
Ihade  to  the  labourer,  Ijient  with  latigue,  and  the  too 
ardent  beams  of  the  fun. 

The  drels  of  the  inhabitants  has  fomerefemblancie  to 
that  of  the  Whidans  :  thatot  the  courtiers  conlilis'of  two 
lilk  or  brocade  paans  or  j)etticoats,  with  a  brc-ad  Icarf 
drawn  acrols  the  brealt  andlhoulders  in  the  manner  of  a 
lalli.  The  jieople  of  inferior  r.ink  wear  five  or  lixpaans, 
one  over  another;  thele  areofcottoncloth  manufa<ftured 
in  the  country  ;  and  thole  who  can  afford  it  have  them 
adorned  with  gold  finds,  hanging  round  in  a  hole  man- 
ner. Though  it  is  the  general  cuitom  to  leave  the  upper 
partol  the  l.udy  naked,  yet  many  j'erfons  cif  dilHndtion 
wear  o\  er  their  Ihoulder-  a  Ihort  I'attin  mantle,  by  way 
of  morning  drefs  :  but  in  \ilits,  and  upon  ceremoni- 
ous occalions,  this  is  laid  alide,  and  the  natural  black 
Ikin  jireferred,  as  more  beautiful  and  becoming. 
The  high-})ricll  has  a  long  j)iece  of  whiie  cotton 
wrapped  round  him,  plaited  in  a  pretty  t.iffe.  He 
likcwile  wears  long  cotton  drawers,  and  has  on  his  feet 
(lij)j)ers  or  fandals  of  red  leather :  on  his  head  he  wears 
either  a  cap  or  ifn  European  hat  ;  by  his  fide  he  has 
a  large  couteau  with  a  gilt  handle,  and  has  a  cane  in  his 
hand.     The  high-prielt  alone  Hands  covered  in  the 
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King's  prefence,  but  the  nobility  pull  offtheir  caps  and 
flippers  before  they  enter  tne  prel'ence-chamber. 

The  women  carry  their  pallioii  tor  drefs  and  finery  to 
a  very  extravagant  height.  You  may  Ice  them  cloathed 
with  thefinelt  lattins,  ciiintzes,  and  brocades,  adorned 
with  a  proluiion  of  gold,  and  panting  under  the  weight 
of  ti'-eir  ornaments.  This  is  not  folely  owing  to  the 
vanity  ot  the  women,  fince  the  men  never  think  a  wo- 
man genteelly  drefled  without  being  loaded  with  a  quan- 
tity ot  Uij)er..uous  filk  or  fattin.  Both  fexes  have  the 
molt  fcrupulous  regard  to  cleanlinefs,  and  preferving 
their  bodies  neat  and  fweet.  1  hey  both  vvaih  and  per- 
fume themlelves  every  morning  and  evening  with  civet 
and  aromatic  herbs  ;  and  a  woman  never  prefumes  to 
xeceive  the  careffes  of  her  hulband  till  this  is  performed. 

The  ufual  foodof  the  inhabitants  is  beef,  pork,  mut- 
ton, goats,  and  dogs  flefh ;  with  rice,  fruit,  roots,  pulfe, 
and  many  kinds  of  vegetables.  Their  bread  is  made  into 
cakes,  and  their  drink  is  their  beer  called  pito,  and 
water. 

The  people  prefer  the  language  of  Alghemi  to  their 
native  tongue,  elteeming  it  more  elegant,  fweet,  and 
fonorous.  No  written  characters  of  either  of  thefe  lan- 
guages are  in  ufe ;  but  the  great  men  fpeak,  read,  and 
write  the  Fortuguefe  fluently. 

The  men  are  allowed  the  fame  liberty  as  at  Whidah, 
of  taking  as  many  women  as  they  are  able  to  fupport. 
Little  ceremony  is  obferved  in  love  aifairs ;  the  un- 
bounded liberty  enjoyed  byfmgle  women,  whofe  gene- 
ral carriage  is  loole  and  lafcivious,  aiibrds  abundance  of 
opportunities  for  making  and  receiving  addrelfes.  Birth 
ana  fortune  are  ielaom  regarded  ;  for  ihe  men  ot  the 
iiowell  claf;  addrels  thofe  oi  the  highell  quality  ;  love 
fets  all  degrees  upon  a  level,  regulates  the  condui.'t  of 
parents,  and  makes  all  parties  hap,)y.  But,  notwith- 
flanding  his  toleration,  men  leldom  leek  for  wives  out 
of  their  own  clafs.  The  nobility  marry  young  ladies  ot 
quality,  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  whom  they  take 
home  to  tneir  houfes  ;  but  defer  the  conlummation  of 
their  nuj^tials  till  nature  indicates  their  maturity.  '1  he 
marriage-ieall  i':  then  kept,  which  ccnfills  of  a  great 
quantity  of  provilions,  drink,  an.d  riotous  mirth.  Li- 
quors are  alio  dillributed  to  all  the  relations,  acquain- 
tance, and  neighbours  of  cither  j)arty. 

Their  method  of  courtihip  is  e.\treme!y  concife,  the 
man  unngnoother  cereinony  than  prefenting  the  object: 
of  his  love  with  a  callico  jiaan,  and  her  relations  \\  ith 
fome  pots  of  pito.  He  then  declares  to  the  company, 
that  he  v>ill  marry  the  woman  whom  he  names  ;  liie 
grants  her  confent,  and  the  courtfhip  and  marriage 
are  at  once  ended. 

But  though  polygamy  be  permitted,  adultery  is  no 
lefs  frequent  here  than  in  countries  where  the  men  are 
confined  to  one  woman.  This  arifes  from  the  llrong 
defires  of  the  women,  ungratified  by  their  hulLands, 
who  generally  confine  their  favours  to  one  or  two  of 
them  ;  on  which  account  the  women  affume  the  molt 
wanton  airs  and  lafcivious  manners  before  all  other 
men  ;  though  in  the  prefence  of  the  hulLand  they 
fcem  full  of  refpeft,   awe,  and  fubmifiion. 

Some  authors  obferve,  that  the  climate  of  Ardrah  is 
unfavourable  to  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  it  lel- 
dom happening  that  one  woman  has  more  than  two 
or  three  children  ;  but  this  may  perhaps  rather  proceed 
from  the  inconltancyof  the  men,  and  the  number  of 
their  wives,  few  of  whom  can  attraft  his  regard  for 
any  confiderable  time. 

In  every  town  the  wives  of  freemen  are  by  turns  fent 
to  certain  fchools,  where  they  are  taught  female  accom- 
plifhments,  in  a  houfe  belonging  to  the  high-prieit. 
Old  women  inllrudi  them  in  dancing  and  finging,  the 
voice  being  accompanied  by  the  jingling  of  bits  of  iron 
and  copper,  fufpended  to  their  legs  and  arms,  with 
which  they  beat  time.  They  are  forced  to  dance  and 
fing  with  fuch  violence,  and  fo  long  together,  that  their 
fpirits  being  fatigued,  fpent,  and  e.xhauiled,  they  drop 
down  with  faintnefs.  Parties  lucceedeach  other  day 
and  night  in  this  frantic  and  extravagant  employment ; 
nor  can  any  woman  return  better  recommended  to  her 
hufband,  than  by  having  acquired  the  ability  of  hold- 
ing out  longer  than  any  other  in  the  company. 
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With  refpe(fl  to  their  funeral  ceremonies,  the  people 
of  Ardrah  are  faid  to  be  interred  under  their  own  houfes, 
where  there  is  a  vault  appropriated  for  the  de.ad.  All 
mneral  obfequies  are  performed  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony ;  for  let  the  perfon  be  ever  fo  much  de- 
fpifed  while  living,  he  is  refpeded  at   his  death. 

The  religion  of  Ardrah  is  very  different  from  that 
formerly  obferved  at  Whidah,  and,  in  particular,  they 
are  fo  far  from  worihipping  the  tame  and  gentle  fer- 
pents,  that  they  fearch  for  them,  in  order  to  kill  and 
eat  them.  They  have  almolt  an  infinite  number  of 
prielts,  and  perions  of  the  highelt  diitinciion  efteem 
it  an  honour  to  have  them  at  their  tables.  The  great 
marabout,  or  high-prielt,  appoints  the  fetiches  wor- 
fhipped  by  every  family.  Thole  of  the  court  are  cer- 
tain black  birds  refembling  the  crows  of  Europe  ;  with 
thefe  the  gardens  of  the  palace  are  filled,  and  they  are 
fed  as  well,  though  they  are  not  treated  with  the  fame 
refpeft,  as  the  lerpents  of  Whidah.  Among  private 
perions  fome  have  a  mountain,  others  a  Itone,  a  tree,  a 
piece  of  wood,  or  other  inanimate  fubltance,  which, 
they  call  their  fetiche,  and  regard  with  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious refpeCt. 

Notwithltanding  their  being  plunged  in  the  grofiefl 
idolatry,  they  have  Jome  contuled  ideas  of  a  l5Uj)reme 
Being,  who  directs  the  time  and  occalions  of  their  birth 
and  death,  and  he  has  the  power  of  rendering  them 
happy  or  milerable  on  earth  ;  but  feem  to  be  entirely 
void  of  all  ide-'s  of  a  future  Ifate.  They  /brink  at 
the  thoughts  of  death,  and  are  alarmed  at  the  Imallell 
accident.  The  great  marabout  is  held  in  the  higheft 
eileem  and  veneration,  and  is  believed  to  be  able  to 
fjretel  tuture  events  by  coriverfing  with  an  image  of  the 
devil,  which  is  ot  the  fize  of  a  young  child  of  about 
four  years  old,  and  is  kept  by  him  in  his  audience- 
chamber.  This  image  is  painted  white  ;  for  they  con- 
Itantly  maintain  that  the  devil  is  of  that  colour,  and 
will  by  no  means  allow  of  his  being  black. 

The  prielts  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places  on  the 
coaft,  are  the  only  phyficians  the  country  afli^rds.  They 
make  decoilions  of  healing  herhs,  andtacrifice  animals 
for  the  recovery  of  the  fick  in  their  relpedive  dwellings. 
The  fetiche  is  rubbed  with  the  animals  blood,  and  -the 
fielh  eaten  or  burnt.  Snelgrave  mentions  an  extraordi- 
nary inllance  of  refped  for  thole  dodors  of  the  foul  and 
body.  It  is  an  inviolable  law,  that  in  whatever  houfe  near 
the  palace  a  fire  happens  to  break  out,  the  mailer  of 
that  houfe,  with  all  his  family,  fufit;r  death.  Unjuil  and 
cruel  as  this  law  is,  it  is  attended  with  happy  confe- 
quences,  fewer  accidents  from  fire  happening  in  Ar- 
drah than  in  any  other  kingdom,  for  the  law  is  execut- 
ed with  unrelenting  rigour  on  people  of  all  ranks  :  yet 
when  the  royal  palace  at  Jachen  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  though  the  fire  was  well  known  to  begin  in  a 
prielt's  houfe,  and  he  \\  as  llrongly  fufpeded  to  have 
purpofely  fet  it  on  fiames,  the  affair  was  huflied  up, 
and  no  enquiry  made. 


SECT.    X. 

Of  the  principal  T'Auns  of  Ardrah,  particularly  .Jachin, 
Off T a.  Great  Foro,  aidyljem,  the  Capital.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Trade  of  Ardrah  ;  the  Manner  in  luhich. 
it  is  conducted ,  and  the  Goods  proper  to  be  carried  thither. 

THE  coalt  from  Whidah  to  little  Ardrah  is  low  and 
fiat,  but  rifes  by  a  gentle  alcent  asyo\i  proceed  to 
Jachen.  This  lafl  town  is  a  league  north  north-eall  from 
Praya,or  Little  Ardrah,  and  before  itsbeing  furrendered 
to  Audati,  was  governed  by  a  phidalgo,  or  prince,  who 
refided  there  in  afplendid  manner,  in  a  palace  that  was 
extremely  magniticent,confidering  the  country  and  his 
confined  dominions.  Jachen  is  fifteen  hundred  fathoms 
in  circumference,  and  islurrounded  by  adcf  pditchfup- 
plied  with  water  Irom  a  rivulet  which  runs  mto  it.  The 
Dutch  and  Englifh  had  faftories  here,  but  of  late  years 
the  latter  is  withdrawn.  After  rheconqueft  of  Ardrah, 
the  palaceof  Jachen  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  notwith- 
itardingthe  j)'rince  fubmitted  to  the  king  of  Dahomay ; 
but  how  the  accident  arofe^  we  are  not  informed. 
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To  the  north  of  Jachen  flands  the  city  cf  Offra, 
where  the  Engli/h  and  Dutch  have  each  a  handfome 
iactory  ;  the  Dutch  in  particular  carry  on  a  great  trade 
in  the  city,  and  live  with  a  Iplendor  proportioned  to 
their  prorits. 

l-'arther  ftill  to  the  north,  is  fituated  Great  Foro,  a 
populous  town,  b'Jt  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  others. 
What  is  very  extraordinary  in  this  country  is,  its  hav- 
ing an  inn  tor  the  accommodation  of  pafTengers,  who 
are  there  plentifully  llipplied  with  all  fuch  eatables  as 
the  country  produces  and  i'ito  beer,  which  is  remark- 
ably good. 

vStill  larther  to  the  north  is  the  metropolis,  called  Af- 
iem  by  the  natives,  and  Great  Ardrah  by  the  Europe- 
ans. This  city  was  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Ar- 
drah, and  was  five  or  fix  leagues  in  circuit.  The  royal 
family  had  two  palaces  within  it,  one  of  which  was 
only  inhabited,  and  the  other  was  referved  for  a  jjlace 
of  retreat,  in  cale  of  rire,orother  accidents.  J5oth  thele 
palaces  are  furrounded  with  high  walls  of  earth  and 
clay  that  bind  like  cement,  and  are  as  firm  and  fniooth 
as  plaller.  They  confilt  of  large  courts,  with  long 
wide  galleries,  fupj)orted  by  beautiful  pillars  finely  or- 
namented. Under  thele  piazzas  the  natives  are  al- 
lowed to  walk.  The  buildings  are  two  ftories  high, 
with  long  narrow  flips  of  \\indows  that  are  jjer- 
fedtly  adapted  to  the  climate,  as  they  occafion  a  great 
draught  of  air.  The  floors  of  the  apartments  are  cover- 
ed with  filk  carpets, ornne  mats,  made  in  a  pretty  talle; 
and  before  its  being  conquered  by  the  king  ot  Daho- 
may,  in  ca.h  room  was  a  fingle  armed  chair,  a  variety 
of  filk  and  brocade  culhions,  tables,  folding  fcreens, 
Japan  cabinets,  and  thefinelt  China-ware:  the  win- 
dows were  hung  with  taffety  curtains,  and  la(hed\\ith 
white  cloth,  glazed  in  a  manner  that  admitted  the  light, 
while  the  damp. air  of  the  night  was  excluded.  The 
gardens  are  fpecious,  and  laid  out  in  the  molt  delicate 
talle;  and  in  particular,  fome  authors  fay,  there  are 
fine  long  walks  /haded  by  odoriferous  trees,  and  lined 
on  each  fide  with  Jluubs  and  Mowers  of  a  fragrant  fniell, 
and  pleafing  colours;  and  nothing  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  elegant  parterres,  the  fanciful  grals-plats, 
joined  by  lerpentine  walks,  vefrelhed  by  a  cooling 
llream,  which  glides  over  Ihining pebbles. 

D'Klbee,  mIio  vifited  this  city  in  1669,  fays,  that  you 
enter  it  by  four  gates,  the  walls  which  are  of  mud,  are 
high  and  thick,  and  as  firm  and  compact  as  if  built  of 
ftone  and  lime.  The  gates  front  each  other,  and  are 
defended  by  deep  ditches  on  the  infide.  Over  thele  you 
])afs  by  means  of  a  draw-bridge,  which  may  either  be 
railed  up,  or  entirely  taken  away  at  jjleafure.  Over  each 
gate  is  a  guard-room,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  of- 
ticersand  fbldiersentrulied  with  the  keys  of  the  city, 
and  upon  each  fide  llands  a  file  of  mulketeers,wit  h  drawn 
luords  in  their  hands.  The  buildings  are  only  of  clay 
covered  with  llraw,  and  yet  the  fireets  are  kept  in  the 
Utmolt  order,  free  from  idth  and  every  inconvenience. 

The  Europeans  are  treated  with  great  civility  by  the 
natixes,  and  have  ajiartments  appointed  them  in  the 
palace,  where  each  nation  has  its  diliindt  quarters.  The 
Dutch  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  Ardrah,  and 
that  of  the  Englilh,  without  being  fo  extenfive,  is  ex- 
tremely profitable.  Captains  of  European  Ihips,  who 
are  condudted  and  introduced  to  court  by  the  Eidalgo  or 
governor  of  Praya,  prefent  the  kingwith  coral, cyprels, 
cloths,  morees,  anddamalk,  for  cullom  and  liberty  of 
trading.  The  queen,  the  prince,  and  the  high-prielt, 
are  alio  prefented  with  coral,  damalk  napkins, and  ar- 
moifin.  Beads  or  brafs  rings  and  bougies  are  given 
both  to  an  orticer  called  the  cajjtain  of  white  men  ;  to 
the  court  dancers  and  to  the  porters.' 

Upon  the  captains  return  from  AiTem,  licence  to 
trade  isproclaimed  at  a  village  four  miles  to  the  louth 
Ibuth-welt  of  Praya,  called  by  the  Dutch  Stock  Vis 
Dorp,  and  warehoules  are  appointed  for  lodging  and 
felling  the  goods.  The  honga,  or  captain  of  the  bar, 
whodireds  the  landing  of  all  goods,  is  paid  for  a  ca- 
noe's going  twehe  times  to  and  fro  from  the  (hip,  to  the 
value  of  a  Have  in  effects.  When  the  fale  is  ended, 
the  king  receives  a  fecondprefent,confilHngof  twomul- 
quets,  twenty-five  pounds  of  powder,  with  mercha^i- 


dize  to  the  amount  of  nine  llaves.  In  fliort,  the  ciif- 
toms  and  duties  paid  by  each  Ihip,  amount  in  the 
whole  to  feventy  or  eighty  ilavcs.  1  he  king  has  the  firll 
choice  of  goods,  whether  in  the  payment  of  duties,  oc 
in  exchange  for  liaves ;  the  hereditary  prince  the  lecond; 
the  merchant  prince  the  third ;  the  marabout  thefourth; 
and  atterwards  the  great  officers  of  the  court.  With 
reljjedt  to  the  people,  the  general  price  of  goods  is  re- 
gulated by  a  tariii";  and  when  differences  arife,  they 
are  terminated  by  the  king's  decifion. 

Tre  liaves  annually  exported  amount  to  three thou- 
fand  :  thele  are  jirilbners  made  in  war  ;  contributions 
le\  led  upon  tributary  princes ;  criminals  whole punilh-' 
ment  are  changed  into  f  avery  ;  liaves  born,  or  the 
children  of  liaves ;  inlolvent  debtors,  whom  they  cruelly 
fell  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor ;  or  the  wives  and  re- 
lations, to  a  certain  degree,  of  all  who  incur  the  dil- 
pleafure  of  the  prince. 

We  have  already,  in  treating  of  Benin,  mentioned 
the  inhuman  manner  in  which  the  Portuguefe  tranlport 
their  liaves  from  thence  to  America  ;  and  it  will  not  be 
improi)er  to  add,  before  we  take  leave  of  the  Slave 
Coall,  that  the  Europeans,  before  they  purchale  thele 
liaves,  examine  every  limb,  with  the  greateft  care,  and 
the  invalids  and  maimed  being  let  afide,  the  remainder 
are  liuinbcred.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  burning  iron,  with 
the  arms  or  name  of  the  companies,  lies  in  the  tire,  and 
with  this  hot  iron,  both  the  Englilh,French,  and  Dutch, 
brand  thele  jioor  unhappy  wretches,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, to  i)revent  their  being  exchanged,  After  this 
they  are  confined  and  kept  on  bread  and  water,  at  the 
expence  of  thole  who  bought  them,  till  they  are  ready 
to  be  taken  on  board  ;  belore  which,  their  tormer  ma- 
kers ilrij)  them  entirely  naked,  in  which  condition  they 
are  llowed  in  the  holds  of  the  fiiips,  and  carried  tO' 
America,  where  they  are  again  fold  to  the  planters.  A 
commerce  which  every  unprejudiced  mind  mult  furely 
confider  as  inconfillent  with  Chridianity,  and  dilho- 
rourable  to  human  nature. 

The  goods  j)roper  for  ijnportation  are  large  white 
beads,  large  glals  or  cryllal  ear-rings,  gilt  hangers,  iron 
bars,  lailors  knives,  copper  bells  ot  a  cylindric  and  co- 
nic form,  copper  and  brafs  bafons  of  all  kinds,  guns, 
Indian  filks,  coloured  taffeties,  fine  coloured  handker- 
chiefs, lhii)ed  pink  filks,  looking-glafles,  large  um- 
brellas, long  white  horle-tails,  and  Engliiii  and  Dutch 
crowns.  By  thelalt  great  profits  ate  gained,  ten  crowns 
being  the  highelt  price  for  a  Have ;  but  bougies,  or  cow- 
ries, which  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  Maldivia  illands 
are  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  the  bell  commodi- 
ties. Europeans  in  all  bargains  for  Haves  pay  halt  in  bou- 
gies ;  or,  if  they  are  Icarce,  a  third  in  bougies,  and  the 
remainder  in  goods. 

SECT.    XI. 


Of  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  fccond  Divifion  of  Guinea.  Its  Situation  and  Extent ; 
tluplaxa  where  Gold  is  f'.und,  and  the  Aiantur  in  which 
it  is  gatlicred.  Of  the  I'cgetahles,  zvith  a  particular  Jc- 
c'Air.t  of  the  Palm  Tree,  and  the  Manner  of  t.xtra£ting 
falm  n'ine. 

TH  E  Gold  Coaft,  which  is  thus  named  from  the 
abundance  of  gold  found  there,  is  bounded  by 
Nigritia  on  the  north,  by  the  Slave  Coaft  onthceaft,by 
the  ocean  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Tooth  or  Ivory 
Coalt  on  the  weft  ;  extending  only  about  a  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  along  the  Ihore. 

The  principal  river  in  thisdivifion  is  the  Cabra,  or 
Ancobar,  alio  called  the  Gold  River,  which  bounds 
it  on  the  weft,  and  falls  into  the  fea  near  the  Lutch 
fort  of  St.  Anthony,  a  little  to  the  weftward  of  Cape 
Three  Points. 

It  includes  feveral  diilriifls,  in  which  are  a  few  town 
or  villages  lying  on  the  Ihore.  Some  of  thefe  diftrifts 
have  the  title  of  kingdoms,  though  they  contain  only  as 
Imall  tradt  of  land.  The  chief  towns  which  give  their 
names  to  fo  many  petty  kingdoms  or  ftates,'  beginning 
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with  the  eaft  and  proceeding  to  the  wed,  are  Aquamboe, 
Agona,  Acron,  Fantyn,  Sabo,  Fetu,  Commany,  Jaby, 
Adoni,  Anta,  andAxini. 

That  part  of  the  country  where  moft  of  the  gold  is 
found,  isfmiated  at  fomediltance  from  the  coalt;  and 
the  belt  c;oId  is  gathered  in  or  between  fome  particular 
hilis,  where  the  negroes  dig  pits,  andfeparate  the  gold 
from  the  earth  dug  up  with  it.  It  is  lilcewife  found  a- 
bout  fome  rivers  and  water-falls,  where  the  violence  of 
the  torrents  caufed  by  the  heavy  rains,  wafh  it  down 
from  the  mountains.  Gold  is  alio  gathered  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  more  particularly  at  Mina  and  Axim,  where 
are  fmall  branches  of  rivers  into  which  the  gold  is 
driven  from  the  mountainous  pia  ces. 

In  the  morning  fucceeding  a  rainy  night  thefe  places 
are  fure  to  be  vifited  by  hundreds  of  negro  women,  who 
have  noother  covering  but  a  cloth  tied  round  the  waill : 
each  isfurnifhedwith  two  calabalhes,  one  of  which  they 
Jill  with  earth  and  fand.  This  they  wafh  with  many 
vaters,  by  turning  the  calabalh  round,  the  water  with 
the  lighted  of  the  mud  walking  over  the  brim  ;  while 
the  gold,  if  there  be  any,  links  by  its  own  weight  to 
the  bottom.  Thus  they  continue  till  twoor  three  fpoon- 
fuls  are  only  left;  and  this  they  put  into  the  other  cala- 
b.afh  :  then  till  the  other  again,  and  continue  wa/hing 
till  about  noon,  when  the  calabalh  that  receives  thefet- 
tlings,  beingpretty  well  tilled,  is  taken  home, and  what 
remains  diligently  learched,  when  they  I'ometimes  find 
as  much  gold  as  is  worth  half  a  guinea,  fometimes  the 
value  ot  a  Ihilling,  and  fometimes  none  at  all. 

The  gold  either  thus  found  or  obtained  by  digging  is 
of  tv\^o  lorts,  gold  dull,  which  is  the  bell,  and  pieces 
of  different  lizes  ;  fome  being  hardly  the  weight  of  a 
farthing,  and  others  weighing  as  much  as  twenty  or 
thirty  guineas  ;  but  few  are  found  fo  large  as  thefe  ; 
though  the  negroes  fay,  that  in  the  country  they  have 
pieces  that  will  weigh  one  or  two  hundred  guineas :  but 
the  many  fmall  ifones  always  adhering  to  them,  occa- 
lion  great  lofsin  the  melting. 

We  fhall  now  confider  the  vegetables  of  thi^  part  of 
Guinea.  Of  the  corn  there  is  millet,  and  maize,  or 
Indian  wheat ;  but  there  is  little  rice  or  other  corn  on 
this  coalt. 

Of  the  leguminous  plants  are  feveral  kinds  of  beans, 
one  fpecies  of  which  is  of  a  bright  red,  and  grows  in 
pods  three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  length,  and  another 
Ipecies  grows  on  trees  of  the  frze  of  a  gooleberry-bulh. 

The  palm  tiee  is  of  fingular  ufe  to  the  natives,  who 
draw  wine  from  the  tree,  and  prefs  oil  from  its  nuts. 
Thefe  trees  are  faid  to  abound  more  in  Guinea  than  in 
any  other  country.  The  trunkof  the  palm  tree,  when 
at  its  full  growth,  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  and  fix 
feet  in  height;  but  its  branches  fhoot  up'vardsof  twenty 
feet  from  the  fiem.  The  leaves  are  an  ell  long,  and  a- 
bout  two  inches  broad,  terminating  in  a  fharp  point  ; 
and  with  the  branches  the  natives  frequently  cover  their 
huts.  There  are  indeed  a  great  variety  of  palm  trees, 
Ibme  of  which  are  not  halt  fo  thick  as  this. 

When  thenativesperceive  that  atreeis  ofafufficient 
age  to  yield  a  good  quantity  of  wine,  they  cut  ofFallits 
branches-;  and  having  let  itliand  a  few  days  if  ripped  of 
its  ornaments,  they  bore  a  hole  in  thethickelf  part  of 
the  trunk,  and  fixing  in  it  a  hollow  reed,  or  i)ipe,  the 
wine  trickles  out  into  a  pot  let  to  receive  it  ;  but  ih 
flowly,thattheydonotget  above  tvvoquartsin  twenty- 
four  hours;  but  it  will  run  for  twenty  or  thirty  days  fuc- 
ceflively,  according  to  the  goodnefsof  the  plant :  and 
ivhen  it  has  almoft  done  dropping,  they  make  a  fire  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  which  forces  out  fomething  more. 
After  this  the  palm  die?,  and  is  good  for  little  but  the 
fire  ;  though  in  the  countries  where  they  are  fatisfied 
with  drawing  fmall  quantities,  a  tree  will  laft  feveral 
years  after  its  being  tapped. 

This  tree  is  reckoned  in  it?  prime  at  ten  or  twelve 
years  growth,  when  it  yields  ten,  fifteen,  and  fome  near 
twenty  gallons ;  of  which  an  anchor,  or  five  gallons, 
is  ufually  fold  on  the  conli  for  about  an  Englilh  half 
crown.  A  great  deal  i?  brought  down  from  the  inland 
countries,  and  its  cheapnefs  fhews  that  there  mull  be  a 
prodigious  numberof  palm-trees  up  in  the  country. This 
wine,  when  firlt  drawn,  is  extremely  pleafant,  and  yet 


llrong  ;  but  the  negroes,  whobring  it  to  the  coaft,  fre- 
quently mix  and  adulterate  it. 

There  are  here  alfo  cocoas,  oranges,  limes,  bananas, 
thecabbagetree,ananas,or  pine-apples,  water  melons, 
and  feveral  others. 

Among  the  trees  fit  for  timber  are  many  of  an  extra-- 
ordinary  height  andfize,  and  others  of  different  coloured 
wood,  fit  for  the  finefl:  cabinet-makers  work. 

Amongthe  roots  are  yams  and  potatoes.  The  yam  is 
fhapedlike  a  parfnip;  but  is  thicker  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  it  being  commonly  about  twelve  inches  long, 
and  as  many  more  in  circumference  at  the  top.  When 
roafied  it  tafles  like  an  Englilh  potatoe  ;  but  their  po- 
tatoes refemble  ours  only  in  fhape,  they  being  of  a 
fweetmaukilh  tafte,  and  not  half  fo  agreeable  as  the 
yams.  They  have  alfo  feveral  other  roots  fit  for  food, 
as  well  as  different  kind*  ufed  in  medicine. 


SECT.    XII. 

Of  the  Bcajis,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Infe£ls,  and  Fifies  oftlie 
Gold  Coaft. 

IN  the  inland  parts  of  the  Gold  Coaft  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  cows  and  goats  ;  but  few  of  them  are  brought 
to  the  coali;  however,  great  herds  of  them  are  bred  at 
Acra,  Elmina,  and  Axim;  but  they  are  fo  fmall,  that 
a  full  grown  cow  feldom  weighs  more  than  tvi'o  hundred 
andrifty  pounds;  and  both  the  beef  and  vealareveryin- 
ditlerent  meat.  Therearemanyflieepalong  thecoafi; 
but  they  are  dear,  and  not  above  half  the  fize  of  ours  ; 
they  have  liair  inltead  of  wool,  and  their  tielh  is  dry  and 
dilagreeable.  l"he  goats  are  indeed  innumerable,  and, 
though  they  are  exceeding  fmall,  are  fatter  and  more 
fieihy  than  thelheep  of  Europe.  There  are  alfl^  many 
hogs ;  but  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  Whidah. 

They  have  nohorles  near  the  coall,  though  there  are 
great  numbers  of  them  in  the  inland  country  ;  but  they 
are  Imalland  ill  fhaped.  If  a  tall  man  ridesone  ofthem, 
his  feet  almolf  touch  the  ground.  Their  heads  and  necks, 
which  they  always  hang  down,  refemble  thofe  of  an  afs; 
they  hobble  along,  but  will  not  Ifir  without  being 
forced  on  with blous  ;  but  there  are  no  want  of  afl'es, 
which  are  larger  and  handfomer  than  thefe  horfes. 

The  negroes  here  are  i'o  fond  of  dog's  flefli,  that  they 
willingly  give  a  flieep  for  a  large  dog.  Bofinan  obferves, 
that  the  European  dogs,  on  being  brought  here,  dege- 
nerate extremely  ;  their  ears  growing  longand  ft ift'like 
thofe  of  the  fox,  to  which  colour  they  alio  incline:  fo 
that  in  three  or  four  years  time  they  become  very  ugly 
creatures,  and  in  three  or  four  defcents  their  barking 
turns  into  a  howl :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  cats 
change  at  all. 

Among  the  wild  beafts  the  elephant,  on  account  of 
its  fize,  defervesto  be  firft  mentioned.  Thefe  are  here 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high,  and  are  very  prejudicial  to 
the  fruit-trees,  particularly  to  the  orange  banana,  and 
fig-trees  ;  and,  with  relpe:l  to  the  two  laft,  eat  both  the 
fruit  and  the  ffem.  But  though  thefe  are  ufed  in  the 
Indies  both  in  war  and  as  beaits  of  burthen,  none  of 
them  are  here  tamed  ;  and  yet,  when  unprovoked,  they 
feldom  hurt  any  man  ;  and  it  is  fometimes  not  very 
eafy  to  enrage  the  elephants  of  this  coaft. 

Tvgers  are  here  numerous  and  of  fe\  era!  fpecies, 
fome'of  which  are  very  large,  and  they  are  all  extreme- 
ly fierce  and  ravenous ;  but  happily  for  the  natives,  they 
will  not  attack  them,  while  they  can  fatisfy  their 
hunger  by  feeding  on  the  flefh  of  brutes. 

The  jackal  is  here  fcarely  lefs  fierce  than  the  tyger, 
and  fo  bold  as  to  devour  both  man  and  beaft. 

The  apes  are  extremely  numerous,  and  of  a  great 
variety  of  fpecies.  The  moft  common  fort  are  of  a  pale 
moufe  colour,  and  thole  which  are  full  grown,  when 
they  ftand  on  their  hind  legs,  are  about  five  feet  high. 
The  negroes  are  perfuaded  that  they  can  fpeak  if  they 
pleafe;  but  will  not,  for  fear  of  beingfet  to  work.  Thefe 
are  very  ugly,  and  extremely  mifchievous ;  and  there  is 
another  fi)ecies  which  exaftly  refemble  them  but  are  i'o 
fmall,  that  four  ofthem  put  together  would  not  weigh 
one  of  the  former.   A  third  fort  is  very  beautiful :  thefe 
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p-row  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet ;  their  hair  is  as 
black  as  jet,  and  about  a  finger's  length ;  and  they  have 
a  long  uhite  beard.    1  here  are  alio  many  other  kinds 

bfapes. 

There  are  an  incredible  number  of  harts  all  along  the 
Gold  Coaft,  elpecially  at  Anta  and  Acron,  where  herds 
of  a  hundred  together  are  Ibmetimes  feen.  There  are  a- 
bout  twenty  diflerent  Ibrts  ofdeer,  Ibme  as  large  as  fmall 
cows,  others  no  bigger  thancats ;  moll  of  them  are  red, 
jvith  a  black  lift  upon  their  back  ;  fomeot  them  red, 
beautifully  llreaked  with  white.  All  of  them  are  very 
good  to  eat,  and  are  erteenied  delicate  tood  particularly 
one  fort  about  two  feet  long,  the  f.elh  of  which  is  much 
admired.  Among  thefe  animals  there  isoneof  ared 
colour  and  extraordinary  beauty  :  thole  of  this  fpecies 
have  fmall  black  horns,  and  are  fo  little  that  the  legs 
b"f  fome  of  them  are  laid  by  Mr.  Bolman  to  be  no  big- 
ger than  the  fmal!  part  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 

Thele  lafl  leenl  to  be  the  beautitul  antelopes  defcrib- 
ed  by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  Voyage  toCniinea.  Thefejiretty 
creatures  lays  he,  feemVather  to  vaniih  than  run  by 
tis  among  the  bulhes  ;  they  are  neverthelefs  often 
caught  and  Ihot  by  the  natives  ;  and,  when  young,  are 
fweet  venifon.  A  brace  of  thefe  bucks  may  very  well 
be  eaten  at  a  meal  by  a  man  of  a  good  ftomach,  they 
being  about  the  fize  of  rabbets.  The  Europeans  often 
tip  their  feet  with  gold  to  make  tobacco-Hoppers  of 
them.  They  are  fo  very  tender,  that  it  is  not  jJoOible 
to  bring  them  alive  to  Lurojie. 

There  are  alfo  hares  and  porcupines.  Thefe  laft,  as 
well  as  the  former,  are  efteemed  good  food  ;  they  are 
great  enemies  to  the  fnakes,  and  will  attack  the  largelt 
and  moll  dangerous  of  thofe  reptiles.  Mr.  Tiofman  lays, 
that  Ibme  of  his  fervants  going  into  the  country  beyond 
Mouree,  found  a  Inake  leventeen  feet  long  and  very 
bulky  lying  by  a  pit  of  water,  near  which  were  two 
porcupines  ;  between  which  and  the  fnake  began  a  very 
ibarp  engagement,  each  Ihooting  very  violently  in  their 
way,  the  inake  his  venom,  and  the  porcupines  their 
quills  :  but  his  men  having  feen  this  tight  a  confiderable 
time  \\  ithout  being  obferved  by  the  con^batants,  who 
were  too  firioully  engaged  to  take  noticeof  them,they 
loaded  their  mufkets,  and  let  fly  upon  the  three  cham- 
pions with  fuchfuccefs,  that  they  killed  them  all,  and 
brought  them  to  Mouree,  where  they  and  their  com- 
panions eat  them  as  very  great  delicacies. 

Here  are  three  or  four  Ibrts  of  wild  cats,  of  which 
the  civet  cat  is  one;  thefearefomctimes  Ibid  very  young 
to  the  Dutch,  who  give  about  eight  or  nine  ihillings 
flerling  lor  one  of  them.  A  great  deal  of  care  and  trouble 
are  necefiary  in  order  to  bring  them  uj) ;  they  feed  them 
with  pap  made  of  millet,  and  a  little  flefh  or  lilh.  They 
produce  civet  when  very  young,  but  that  of  the  male 
is  better  than  that  of  the  Icmale. 

There  are  other  wild  cats  which  are  fpotted  like  ty- 
gers,  and  are  as  fierce  ;  thefe  do  a  great  deal  of  mil- 
chief  among  the  poultry  whenever  they  get  among 
them.  Befides  thefe  there  are  feveral  other  quadrupeds. 
Among  the  feathered  race  there  are  cocks  and  hens ; 
thofe  at  Axim  arc  fat  and  good,  though  fmall ;  but  in 
feveral  places  on  the  coalt  they  are  extremely  dry  and 
lean.  There  are  likewife  tame  and  wild  ducks,  jiigeons, 
a  great  number  of  partridges,  pheafants,fiiij)es,  herons, 
and  parrots.  There  are  a  variety  of  other  large  and 
fmall  birds,  fome  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  their  plu- 
magelieing finely  variegated  with  the  brightell  colours, 
and  the  heads  of  Ibme  of  them  crowned  with  tufts  of 
feathers.  There  are  likewife  falcons,  kites,  and  many 
of  the  other  birds  of  Europe,  as  well  as  thole  that  l(;em 
more  peculiarly  the  natives  of  the  torrid  zone. 

It  w  ill  not  be  prcjier  to  pafs  over  the  birds  without 
taking  notice  of  the  two  Ibrts  of  crown  birds  found  on 
the  Gold  Coaft.  The  firft  is  about  the  fize  of  a  par- 
rot :  it  is  green  about  the  head  and  neck  ;  the  body  is 
of  a  fine  purple;  and  the  wings  and  tail  are  fcarlet  tip- 
ped with  black. 

The  other,  which  is  about  three  feet  high,  is  lliaped 
like  a  heron,  and  feeds  on  rifh  ;  its  colour  is  black  and 
white,  and  it  is  crowned  with  a  bunch  of  feathers  that 
.    referables  the  talTd  of  a  coach-horfe. 


Among  the  amphibious  animals  and  reptiles  are  the 
crocodiles,  with  which  the  rivers  fwarm  :  thereisalfo 
an  animal  of  nearly  the  fame  form,  though  it  feldom 
exceeds  four  feet  in  length  ;  its  body  is  black,  fpeckled 
with  a  round  fort  of  eyes,  and  the  Ikin  is  very  tender. 
It  injures  neither  man  nor  beatl,  but  fometimes makes 
great  llaughter  among  the  poultry.  All  the  Europeans 
who  have  tailed  its  tlelh  agree  that  it  is  much  finer 
than  that  of  a  capon. 

The  lizards  are  every  where  extremely  numerous, 
efpecially  by  the  walls  of  the  forts  ;  and  there  are  va- 
rious fpecies  of  them,  which  differ  in  fize,  Ihape,  and 
colour;  and  alfo  many  camelions,  which  are  tar  from 
living  on  air  alone,  and  of  which  we  have  givena  very 
particular  defcription  in  treating  of  Syria. 

Frogs  and  toads  are  no  lels  numerous  than  inEurope; 
but  Mr.  Bofman  allerts,  that  the  latter  are  in  Ibme 
places  as  large  as  a  pew  ter  plate.  Thefe  are  mortal  ene- 
mies to  the  fnakes,  with  which  they  have  frequent  en- 
gagements. There  are  great  numbers  and  a  prodigi- 
ous variety  of  thele  lall  reptiles,  fome  of  which,  if  we 
may  credit  the  above  author,  are  of  an  amazing  fize. 
He  obferves,  that  the  largell  of  thofe  taken  while  he 
wason  this  coall  was  twenty  feet  long,  and  that  he  be- 
lieves they  are  fiill  larger  within  land  ;  and  we  have 
frequently  found,  fays  he,  in  their  entrails  not  only 
harts  and  other  hearts,  but  alio  men.  What  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  Mr.  Bofman  in  this  particular  we  will 
not  fay ;,  we  Ihall  only  ol)l'erve,  that  the  above  gentle- 
man's work  is  \iniverfally  reckoned  one  of  the  belt  de- 
fcriptions  of  Guinea ;  and  that  the  Portuguefe  have 
mentioned  ferpents  on  this  coall  of  a  llill  larger  fize. 

Moll  of  the  fnakes  are  venomous,  butoneis  fo  to  in 
extraordinary  degree;  this  is  icarce  a  yarJlong,  but  is 


two  fjians  thick,  and  variegated  with  white,  black,  and 
yellow.  The  fnakes  not  only  infeft  the  woods,  but  the 
dwellings  of  the  negroes,  and  even  the  forts  and  bed- 
chambers of  the  Europeans. 

There  are  here  abundance  of  fcorpions,  fome  very 
linall,  and  others  as  large  as  a  cray-filh  ;  but  thefting 
of  either  caules  intolerable  pain,  and  too  often  proves 
mortal.  'I'here  are  alio  many  centipedes,  whole  bite 
occafions  a  violent  pain  for  lev  eral  hours,  but  is  not 
mortal.  Spiders  of  a  mnnitrous  fize  are^alfo  found 
here,  and  are  laid  to  be  venomous. 

But  none  of  the  infects  of  this  country  appear  more 
extraordinary  than  the  ants.  Thele  are  of  three  forts, 
the  red,  the  white  and  the  black.  The  rirlt  are  of  the 
fame  fize  as  thole  in  Europe  ;  but  the  two  lalt  are  mucli 
larger,  they  being  above  half  an  inch  long.  They  build 
Ibmetimes  in  great  hollow  trees,  and  Ibmetimes  on  the 
ground,  throwing  up  hillocs  fevenor  eight  feet  high,  fo 
very  full  of  holes,  that  they  leem  like  honey  combs. 
Thefe  ant-hills  areola  fmall  circumference  in  propor- 
tion to  their  height,  and,  being  lliarp  at  the  top,  look 
as  if  the  wind  would  blow  them  down.  "  I  one  day," 
f.iys  Mr.  Smith,  "■  attempted  to  knock  off  the  top  of 
"  one  of  them  with  my  cane,  but  the  Itroke  had  no 
"  other  eft'ed  than  to  bring  fome  thoulands  of  them 
"  outof  door.s,  toleewhat  was  the  matter.  Upon  which 
"  I  took  to  my  heels,  and  ran  as  fad  as  I  could,  well 
"  knowing  that  they  have  often  attacked  our  hens,  and 
"  Ibmetimes  our  llieej),  if  lame  or  wounded,  in  the 
"  night,  with  iuch  fuccels,  that  before  morning  no- 
"  thing  was  to  belcen  of  thembut  the  Ikeleton, picked 
"  fo  very  clean,  that  the  moil  curious  anatomilt  upon 
"  earth  could  not  do  the  like."  They  frequently  en- 
ter the  fort^  in  fuch  fwarms,as  to  oblige  the  Europeans 
to  leave  their  beds  in  the  night.  The  fiing  or  bite  of 
the  red  ant  raifes  an  inriammation  that  is  extremely 
jiainful.  The  white  are  as  tranfparent  as  glafs,  and 
bite  with  fuch  force,  that  in  one  night  they  will  eat 
through  a  wooden  chell  of  goodi. 

As  the  natives  have  but  little  fielh  fit  for  food,  they 
are  obliged  to  fubfilt  principally  on  filli,  and  by  a 
particular  favour  of  Providence  the  lea  and  rivers  feem 
to  contend  which  Ihall  jjroduce  the  beft.  There  are 
many  of  the  Ibrts  fouiid  in  Europe,  as  pike,  thornback, 
})laife,  flounders,  bream,  lobfters,  crabs,  prawns,  and 
ihrinip-  ;  and  likewile  llurks  and  Iword  tilh;  with  a 
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great  -v^aiiety  of  excellent  fifli  that    feem  peculiar  to 
thele  feas. 


SECT.    XIV. 

Of  the  Drcfs  of  the  Natives  of  the  Gold  Coafl,  their  Mar- 
riages, and  the  Cuflcnu  relating  to  their  II' omen  and  Chil- 
dren ;  their  Skill  in  the  manual  Arts  ;  their  Treatment  of 
the  Sick,  and  their  Funerals. 

TH  E  richeflof  the  natives  adorn  their  hair  with  a 
kind  of  coral,  called  conte-de-terra,  which  they 
ei^eem  more  valuable  than  gold,  and  with  a  fort  of  blue 
coral  called  by  the  natives  acory.  They  fet  a  great  value 
on  our  hats,  for  which  they  will  pay  a  very  high  price. 
Their  arms,  legs,  and  waill,  are  likewile  adorned  with 
gold  and  coral ;  and  particularly  on  their  arms  they  have 
rings  of  gold,  filver,  and  ivory.  Round  their  waili  they 
wrap  three  or  lour  ells  otfilk,  cloth,  perpetuana,  or  other 
fluff,  which  hanging  down  covers  half  the  leg.  They 
ailb  wear  lirings  or  chains  of  gold,  filver,  and  Ihells 
round  their  neck.  Their  caboceros,  or  chief  men,  who 
have  a  fliare  in  the  government,  wear  only  a  handfonie 
cloth  round  their  waiil,  a  cap  of  deer  Ikin,  with  a  liring 
of  coral  about  their  heads,  and  are  never  leen  without  a 
liaff  in  their  hands. 

Some  of  the  common  people  have  an  ell  or  two  of 
cloth  round  their  waitl,  while  others  have  only  a  fort  of 
girdle,  to  which  is  fattened  a  piece  of  Huff  that  paffes 
between  the  legs,  and  is  tied  to  the  girdle  before,  and 
iuft  ferves  to  cover  their  nakednefs.  The  rifliermen  .idd 
to  this  a  cap  made  of  deer  Ikin,  or  only  ruliies,  or  fome 
old  hat  bought  of  an  European  iailor. 

The  women  ot  dirtindlion  appear  to  have  much  more 
fkill  in  the  ornaments  of  drefs  than  the  men.  The  cloth 
which  encompaifes  their  waift  is  longer,  and  fallened 
with  greater  neatnefs  round  their  bodies.  Their  hair  is 
more  beautifully  adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  and  coral ; 
and  their  necks  with  gold  chains  and  firings  of  coral  ; 
but  their  arms,  leg<,and  waill,  are  in  a  manner  covered 
with  thefe  ornaments  ;  befides,  on  the  upper  part  of 
their  bodies  they  frequently  caft  a  veil  of  lilk,  orlbme 
other  fine  fluff. 

While  the  kings  are  in  their  own  houfes,  they  are  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  no  marks  of  grandeur,  and  their  cloaths 
are  fometimes  fb  mean  as  to  be  fcarce  worth  a  fhilling. 
They  eat  the  fame  food  as  the  meaneft  of  their  fubjefts, 
for  bread,  oil,  and  a  little  fi(h  are  their  ufual  fare,  and 
water  their  moft  common  drink  ;  but  they  have  brandy 
which  they  purchafe  of  the  Europeans,  and  palm  wine 
which  they  receive  from  the  inland  country.  They  have 
no  guard  at  the  palace-gates,  nor  are  attended  by  any 
other  officers  than  their  own  wives  and  Haves  ;  and  even 
when  they  go  abroad  in  their  towns  they  are  generally 
attended  by  only  two  boys,  one  of  whom  carries  the  king's 
fabre,  and  the  other  his  feat.  But  if  they  vifit  a  perfon 
of  high  rank  in  another  town,  or  receive  a  vifit  from  fome 
other  great  man,  they  take  care  to  fhew  their  grandeur. 
On  thefe  occafions  both  they  and  their  wives  are  richly 
adorned,  umbrellas  are  held  over  their  heads,  and  they 
are  accompanied  by  armed  men. 

Marriage  is  never  obfirufted  by  previous  ceremonies. 
Ifa  man  likes  a  young  woman,  he  has  no  more  to  do 
than  to  afk  her  of  her  parents,  who  feldom  refufe  lb 
reafonable  a  requell,  efpecially  if  he  be  agreeable  to  the 
daughter.  The  bride  brings  no  fortune  with  her ;  but 
the  hufband  keeps  an  exaft  account  of  the  expences  of 
the  wedding  day,  and  of  all  the  prefents  he  makes  to  the 
bride  or  her  Iriends,  that  in  cafe  fire  Ihould  ever  become 
fo  tar  difgufied  with  him  as  to  leave  him,  he  may  de- 
mand the  whole  again.  Ikit  if  he  divorces  her,  he  can 
demand  nothing  either  of  her  or  her  relations,  except 
he  produces  very  good  reafons  for  his  difniifiing  her. 

They  allow  of  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  f  ime  are  faid 
to  have  even  twenty,  in  which  number  are  doubtlefs  in- 
cluded all  their  female  flaves.  Their  vvives  are  obliged 
to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  to  drefs  provifions  for  their 
hufbands,  who  commonly  fpend  their  time  in  loitering 
about  and  drinking  palm  wine.  However,  the  men  of 
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Vealth  havenvo  WiveS  exempted  from  labour.  Thefe 
are  the  firft  wife,  who  is  inverted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  the  care  of  houfekeeping,  and  the  fecond, 
who  is  coniecrated  to  their  fetiche,  and  is  called  the 
fetiche  wife.  Of  this  lall  they  are  frequently  very  jea- 
lous ;  they  lie  with  her  on  the  night  following  their 
birth-day,  and  on  that  day  of  the  week  which  they  term 
their  fetiche  day.  Each  wife  generally  endeavours  to 
pleafe  the  hulband,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatefl  Ihare 
of  his  affeftions  ;  and  fhe  who  is  fo  happy  as  to  be  preg- 
nant, is  fiire  to  be  refpefted  and  waited  on  by  him. 

The  women  of  all  this  coaft  are  delivered  with  very 
little  pain, even  without  the  afiillance  of  a  midwife ;  and 
the  child  is  no  Iboner  born,  than  they  ufually  go  to  waih 
themlelves  in  the  lea.  Immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
infant,  a  j)riefi  is  lent  for,  who  binds  a  number  of  cords, 
pieces  of  coral,  and  other  things  about  the  infant's  head, 
body,  arms,  and  legs.  Thefe  are  to  fecure  it  from  fick- 
nels  and  ill  accidents,  and  are  all  the  cloaths  it  is  to 
wear  till  it  is  feven  or  eight  years  of  age,  when  it  puts 
on  a  fort  of  apron  formed  of  half  an  ell  of  cloth.  The 
number  of  females  born  in  thele  countries  is  laid  great- 
ly to  exceed  that  of  the  males,  \\hich,  if  true,  may  ren- 
der their  having  fuch  a  multitude  of  wives  Ibmewhat 
more  excufeable. 

As  the  heat  of  the  country  naturally  renders  the  na- 
tives inadtive,  they  are  malters  of  few  manual  arts  : 
however,  befides  building  their  huts,  making  their  ca- 
noes, and  being  Ikilled  in  managing  them,  and  in  filh- 
ing,  they  employ  themfelves  in  making  earthen  vefi^els 
and  Wooden  bowls,  and  in  forming  chains  and  rings  for 
the  arms  and  legs,  of  gold,  filver,  and  ivcMy.  They  alio 
perform  fmiths  work,  andbymeansof  a  fmall  j)air  of 
bellows,  with  two  or  three  pipes,  u  hich  is  entirely  their 
own  invention,  they,  with  a  great  lione  for  an  anvilj 
make  not  only  Ivvords,  and  other  offenfive  weajjons,  but 
inlirumentsot  agriculture,  filhing  hooks,  and  harpoons, 
knives,  and  tools  lor  making  their  canoes,  the  largeftof 
which  are  about  thirty  ieet  long.  They  likevvife  make 
feveral  forts  of  mufical  inliruments,  \vhich  relemble 
thole  we  have  already  delcribed,  in  treating  of  the  other 
parts  of  Guinea. 

The  negroes  are  commendable  for  their  having  no 
beggars  among  them  ;  for  one  of  them  no  Iboner  rinds 
himfelf  fo  poor,  that  it  is  difticnit  for  him  to  procure  fub- 
fifience,  than  he  bind?,  himlelf  for  a  certain  fum  of 
money,  or  his  friends  do  it  for  him;  and  the  mafter  for 
vvhom  he  engages  to  work,  lets  him  a  talk  that  is  far 
from  being  llavilh,  he  being  ufually  ol)liged  to  defend 
him  in  cafe  he  Ihould  be  attacked,  and  to  fpend  his  lei- 
fiire  time  in  alTifting  him  to  cultivate  the  earth.  Yet 
all  the  people  in  general,  from  the  king  to  the  meanelt 
fubjed,  make  no  fcruple  of  begging  of  the  Europeans 
whatever  they  like. 

When  the  natives  are  fick,  they  in  the  firfi  place  have 
recourfe  to  remedies ;  but  not  elieeming  thole  alone  fuf- 
ficient  to  reftore  health  and  prelerve  lite,  they  apply  to 
their  fuperftitious  worlhip.  The  fame  perlbn  being  both 
prieft  andphyfician,  he  eafily  jjerfiiades  the  relations  of 
his  patient  that  he  cannot  be  recovered  without  fome  of-i 
ferings,  and  therefore  propofes  a  Iheep,  a  hog,  a  cock, 
or  what  he  likes  befi  ;  but  always  proportions  the  fir- 
crifice  to  the  circumftancesof  the  perfon  whom  he  en- 
deavours to  cure.  If  the  dileafe  continues  to  increafe, 
more  expenfive  offerings  are  made.  Erequently  one  phy- 
fician  is  difcharged  with  a  good  reward,  and  another 
called  in  his  fiead  ;  and  this  change  of  phyficians  is  fome- 
times repeated  twenty  times  or  more  fiicceffively,  each 
of  whom  makes  frelh  offerings,  and  appropriates  them 
as  they  always  do,  to  his  own  private  ufe. 

The  boys  who  are  Haves  or  fervants  to  the  Europe- 
ans, when  fond  of  their  mafter,  will,  on  his  being 
leizedwith  the  leaft  indifpofition,  go  without  his  know- 
ledge, and  make  offerings  for  him,  that  he  may  recover 
his'  health  ;  and  accordingly  there  are  fometimes  found 
on  the  beds,  or  in  the  chambers  of  the  Europeans,  things 
confecrated  by  the  prielt,and  laid  there  to  preferve  their 
mafier's  lives  ;  but  as  they  are  fenfible  that  the  Europe- 
ans are  offended  at  their  Ihewingfuch  marks  of  their  gra- 
titude and  affeftion,  this  is  always  done  privately,  and  ib 
5  N  well 
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well  concealed,  a«  feldotn  to  be  difcovered  before  the 
perlon's  death,  when  they  have  not  time  to  take  them 

jiway- 

1  he  principal  medicines  ufed  here,  are  grams  of  pa- 
radife,  lemon  or  lime  juice,  about  thirty  lortgof  herbs 
endued  with  fanative  virtues,  with  the  roots,  branches, 
and  gums  of  trees;  and  with  thefe  very  extraordinary 
cures  are  fometimes  performed. 

A  j>eribn  has  no  fooner  breathed  hislaft,  than  his  re- 
lations and  friends  i'et  up  a  difmalcry,  while  the  youth 
of  his  acquaintance  now  ufually  fire  mulkets,  to  /hew 
their  reipea.  If  the  deceaied  be  a  man  of  rank,  his 
wives,  inftantly  caufe  their  heads  to  be  clofe  /haved, 
then  fmearing  their  bodies  with  white  earth,  they  put 
on  an  old  worn-out  garment,  and  run  about  the  llreets, 
making  dreadful  lamentations,  continually  repeating 
the  name  of  the  deceafed,  and  the  great  adions  of  his 
Hte  ;  and  this  they  continue  feveral  days  fucceffively, 
till  the  corple  is  interred. 

While  the  women  are  thus  lamenting  abroad,  the 
nearelj  relations  fit  by  the  corpfe,  making  adilmal  noife 
and  at  the  fame  time  are  employed  in  washing  them- 
feh'es  ;  the  diftant  relations  alfo  affemble  from  all  parts 
to  be  prefent  at  thefe  mournful  rites.  The  town's  I 
people,  and  the  acquaintance  of  the  deceafed,  likewife  I 
come  to  join  their  lamentations,  each  bringing  a  pre- 
fent  of  gold,  brandy,  fine  cloth,  fheets,  or  other  things 
to  be  carried  to  the  grave  with  the  corpfe  ;  and  the  lar- 
ger the  prefent  is,  the  more  it  redounds  to  the  pei-fon's 
honour  who  makes  it. 

During  this  ingrefs  and  egrefsofall  forts  of  people, 
brandy  is  very  brilkly  filled  out  in  the  morning,  and 
palm  w  ine  in  the  afternoon  ;  whence  the  funeral  of  a 
rich  negro  is  very  expenfive.  The  l)ody  is  atterw*.rds 
richly  drelfed,  and  put  into  the  coffin  with  fetiches  ol 
gold,  the  fineil  corals,  and  leveral  other  things  of  va- 
lue, which  it  is  imagined  the  deceaied  will  have  occa- 
fion  for  in  the  other  world.  After  two  or  three  days, 
the  relations  and  friends  all  afTemble,  and  thecorj)le  is 
carried  to  the  grave,  follow  ed  by  a  number  of  men  and 
women,  without  the  leaft  order,  lome  crying  and 
Ihrieking,  and  others  filent.  Many  young  loldiers  run- 
ning about  at  the  lame  time,  load  and  dilcharge  their 
mulkets,  till  the  deceaied  is  laid  in  the  ground. 

The  corpfe  being  interred,  the  multitude  go  where 
they  pleafe  ;  but  moft  of  them  return  to  the  houfe,  in 
order  to  Ipend  their  time  in  drinking  and  mirth,  'ihis 
continues  feveral  days,  during  which  every  thing  rather 
relembles  a  wedding,  than  a  time  of  mourning. 

A  king,  or  very  great  perfon,  is  Ibmetime?  kept  a  year 
above  ground  ;  when,  to  prevent  the  putrefadHon  ot  the 
corple,  they  lay  it  upon  a  wooden  frame  like  a  grid-iron, 
that  Hands  a  confiderable  height  over  a  gentle  clear  fire, 
which  dries  it  by  llow  degrees.  When  a  j)rince  is  to  be 
publicly  buried,  notice  is  firlt  given,  not  only  to  the  in- 
habitants of  his  own  country,  but  to  other  nations,  which 
brings  a  {)rodigious  concourfe  of  people,  all  of  whom  are 
as  richly  drefled  as  poflible.  Several  of  thellavesof  the 
deceafed  are  laid  to  be  llain  at  thefe  funerals,  that  they 
may  ferve  him  in  the  other  world  ;  as  are  alio  thole 
whom  he  has  dedicated  to  his  falfe  gods,  with  one  of 
his  wives,  and  one  of  his  principal  fervants ;  even  lome 
poor  wretches  whom  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  other 
accidents  have  rendered  incapable  of  labour,  are  bought 
in  order  to  encreale  the  number  of  thele  horrid  offer- 
ings, and  are  put  to  death  with  every  circumllance  of 
inhumanity.  With  the  utmoll  horror,  fays  Mr.  Bofman, 
I  faw  eleven  perfons  killed  in  this  manner ;  among  whom 
was  one,  who,  after  having  endured  the  mod  e.xquifite 
tortures,  was  delivered  to  a  child  of  fix  years  of  age, 
who  was  ordered  to  cut  off  his  head,  which  he  was  about 
an  hour  in  performing,  he  not  being  firong  enough  to 
wield  the  labre.  But  thele  inhuman  facrifices  are  only 
in  ule  among  the  negroes  who  are  at  dillance  from  the 
European  forts. 

They  generally  ereft  a  fmall  cottage,  or  plant  a  little 
garden  of  rice  on  the  grave,  into  which  they  put  lome 
sit  the  decealed's  goods,  but  none  of  his  houlhold  lur- 
Jiiture* 
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SECT.    XV. 
Of  the  Religion  of  the  Negroes  on  theGdd  Coqft. 

MOST  of  the  negroes  on  the  Gold  Coaft  believe  in 
one  God,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  every  thing  in  it  ;  but,  like  the  other 
negroes,  make  their  ofterings,  and  offer  up  their  prayers 
to  their  fetiches.  They  have  difierent  opinions  concern- 
ing the  creation  ;  many  of  them  believe,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning God  created  black  as  well  as  white  men,  and  im- 
mediately offered  them  two  Ibrts  of  gifts,  gold  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  UTiting ;  and  allow- 
ing the  blacks  to  choole  nru,  they  made  choice  of  gold, 
and  left  the  knowledge  of  letters  to  the  whites.  God, 
they  lay,  granted  their  requell  ;  but,  being  offended  at 
their  avarice,  ordered  that  the  whites  Ihould  for  ever 
be  their  mailers.  Hence  they  believe,  that  there  is  no 
gold  in  any  other  country  befides  their  own  ;  and  that  no 
blacks  have  any  knowledge  ot  letters,  nor  any  notion 
of  the  extent  of  the  world,  but  what  they  obtain  from 
our  informations. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  this  opinion  of  the  creation 
cannot  be  very  antient ;  for  if  by  the  white  men  are  meant 
the  Europeans,  they  could  have  no  idea  of  there  being 
any  fuch  before  the  Portugueze  difcovered  their  coalt. 

Jt  appears  that  all  the  negroes,  aud  even  the  inhabi-' 
tants  ot  Madagalcar,  have  their  fetiches ;  though  in  dif- 
ferent countries  thele  kind  ot  idols  have  different  names 
and  are  formed  of  different  fublLinces.  Thole  of  this 
country  give  that  name  to  lome  ornament  worn  on  the 
head,  or  any  other  fubiiance  dedicated  to  lome  invifible 
fpirit.  Befides,  each  feticheer,or  j)riell,  has  here  a  pecu- 
liar fetiche,  prepared  in  a  different  manner  ;  which  is 
moftly  a  large  wooden  j)ipe  filled  with  earth,  oil,  blood, 
the  bones  ot  dead  men  and  beafis,  feathers,  hair,  and 
the  like.  By  thefe  mixtures  the  prielt  probably  fuppoles 
that  he  forms  a  kind  of  necromantic  charm  or  talifman, 
by  which  he  can  prevail  on  Ibrae  Ipirit  to  perform  what 
he  delires. 

If  a  negro  is  to  take  an  oath  before  this  fetiche,  he 
firll  enquires  of  the  prielt  what  is  its  name,  each  having 
a  {)eculiar  one  ;  then  calling  the  fetiche  by  it,  he  repeats 
what  he  is  to  confirm  by  an  oath,  defiring  that  he  may- 
be punilhed  with  death,  if  he  Iwears  falljy  ;  then  going 
round  the  pipe,  he  Hops  in  the  fame  place,  and  repeats 
the  oath  a  lecond  time,  in  the  lame  manner  as  before, 
and  lb  a  third  time.  After  this  the  feticheer  takes  fome 
of  the  ingredients  out  of  the  pipe,  uith  which  he  touches 
the  perlbn's  head,  arms,  belly,  and  legs ;  and,  holding 
it  above  his  head,  turns  it  three  times  round.  He  then 
cuts  a  bit  of  the  nail  of  one  finger  on  each  hand,  and  one 
toe  on  each  foot,  and  Ibme  ot  the  hair  of  the  head,  all 
which  he  puts  into  the  ])ipe  ;  and  thus  concludes  the 
ceremony. 

Public  religious  cxercifes  are  fometimes  performed  by 
a  whole  town  or  nation,  on  account  of  great  floods,  or  an 
extraordinary  drought.  Upon  thefe  occafions  the  chief 
perlbr.s  of  the  town  or  nation  affemble,  and  advile  with 
the  })i  iell  about  the  courle  moll  proper  to  be  taken  to  re- 
move the  calamity  ;  and  what  he  orders  is  immediately 
commanded  or  forbidden  throughout  the  land,  by  a  pub- 
lic cryer ;  and  whoever  prefumes  to  adf  contrary  to  this 
order,  incurs  a  large  pecuniary  penalty. 

Almolt  every  village  has  a  fmall  grove,  in  which  the 
governors  and  principal  j)eopIe  frequently  re})air  to  make 
their  offerings,  either  for  the  public  good  or  for  thcm- 
felves.  Thele  groves  are  elleemed  lacred,  no  perlbn  pre- 
fuming  to  defile  them,  or  to  cut  or  break  off  any  branches 
of  the  trees. 

'1  hey  have  particular  days  in  which  they  refrain  from 
drinking  wine,  and  each  perlbn  is  forbid  to  eat  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  fleih  :  thus,  one  eats  no  mutton,  another  no 
goats  fielh,  another  no  beef,  another  no  pork,  wild  fowl, 
or  cocks  u  ith  white  feathers  ;  and  this  rellraint  lalls  as 
long  as  their  lives. 

They,  like  othernegroes,  imagine  that  their  fetiches 
infpect  their  courfe  of  life,  reward  the  good,  and  punifh 
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the  wicked ;  but  their  rewards  generally  confift  in  a  mul- 
tiplicity ot  wives  and  flaves,  and  their  punifhments  in 
the  want  of  them,  though  the  moft  terrible  puniJhment 
they  can  imagine  is  death.  Their  ideas  of  a  tuture  itate 
are  very  different :  moitof  them  imagine  that  immediate- 
ly after  death  a  perfon  goes  to  another  world,  where  he 
lives  in  the  lame  manner  as  he  did  here,  and  makes  ule 
of  all  the  offerings  his  friends  and  relations  made  at  the 
time  of  his  deceafe  ;  but  few  of  them  have  any  idea  of 
being  rewarded  or  punilhed  tor  the  good  or  evil  adions 
cf  their  paft  life. 

Some  however  believe,  that  the  deceafed  are  inftantly 
conveyed  to  a  famous  river  iituated  in  the  inland  coun- 
try, where  their  god  enquires  what  fort  of  a  life  they 
have  lived  ;  whether  they  have  religioully  obferved  the 
holidays  dedicated  to  him  ;  whether  they  have  abllained 
from  all  forbidden  meats,  and  inviolably  kept  their  oaths; 
which  if  they  have,  they  are  gently  wafted  over  the 
river  to  a  delightful  country,  abounding  with  every  thing 
that  can  contribute  to  their  happineis.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  departed  hath  finned  againll  any  of  thefe 
rules,  his  god  plunges  him  into  the  river,  where  he  is 
drowned  and  loll  in  eternal  oblivion. 

In  this  part  of  Guinea  they  have  a  very  extraordinary 
annual  ceremony,  which  confills  in  banilhing  of  the 
devil  out  of  all  the  towns.  This  is  preceded  by  a  feall 
of  eightdays,  accom{)anied  with  linging,  dancing,  mirth, 
and  jollity  ;  and  in  this  time  they  are  allowed  freely  to 
f'ngof  all  the  faults,  vilhmies,  and  frauds  of  their  liij)e- 
riovs,  as  well  as  inferiors,  without  the  leal!  jninifhment ; 
the  only  way  of  Itopj'ing  their  mouths  being  to  ply  them 
well  with  liquor,  u[)nn  which  they  alter  their  tone,  and 
turn  their  fatyrical  ballads  into  fongs  in  praife  of  thofe 
who  treat  them. 

This  time  of  licence  being  ended,  they  hunt  out  the 
devil  with  an  horrid  cry,  running  after  one  another,  and 
throwing  ftones,  dirt,  and  every  thing  that  comes  in  their 
way  at  the  fuppofed  tlend.  \\'  hen  they  have  driven  him 
far  enough  out  of  town,  they  return  to  their  houfes  ;  on 
which  the  women  immediately  waili  and  fcour  all  their 
wooden  and  earthen  veffels,  to  cleanfe  them  horn  all 
pollution, 

SECT.     XVI, 

Of  the  Kingdoms  and  States  on  the  Geld  Coafl ;  andfirji  of 
Aquamhoe,  jigonna,  Acron,  Fanti/i,  and  Sabii :  with  the 
■  European  Forts  in  each. 

WE  fliall  now  give  a  defcription  of  the  feveral  king- 
doms or  dates  into  which  the  Gold  Coaft  is  di- 
vided, and  at  the  fame  time  take  notice  of  the  fadories 
of  the  Europeans, 

The  country  of  Aquamboe,  on  the  moft  eaftern  part 
of  this  coaft,  is  (iituated  chiefly  within  land,  and  is  one 
of  the  greatell  monarchies  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  : 
the  maritime  part  of  this  kingdom,  which  is  dillin- 
guifhed  from  the  reft  by  the  name  of  Acra,  indeed  ex- 
tends only  twenty  miles  along  the  fliore  ;  but  it  ftretches 
ten  times  as  far  within  land.  The  Aquamboe  negroes 
are  haughty,  arrogant,  and  warlike  ;  and  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  are  continually  infefted  by  their  incurfions, 
in  which  they  plunder  and  rob  all  before  them. 

In  this  kingdom  the  Englifli,  Danes,  and  Dutch  have 
forts,  but  their  authority  is  very  fmall,  and  confined 
within  their  own  walls  ;  for  (hould  they  make  any  at- 
tempts on  the  negroes,  they  would  probably  end  in  their 
deftruftion.  Each  fort  has  a  village  adjacent,  diftin- 
guiftied  by  its  particular  name.  It  might  be  reafonably 
conje6lured,that  thefe  threecompanies  trading  here  might 
be  fuflicient  tocaufe  diffentions  fatal  to  their  commerce ; 
but  here  is  fuch  plenty  of  gold  and  Haves,  that  none  of 
them  is  in  danger  of  wanting  a  ftiare,  efpecially  as  each 
is  ftocked  with  commodities  which  the  other  has  not. 
The  king  and  his  nobles,  or  rather  favourites,  are  fo 
very  rich  in  gold  and  flaves,  that  this  country  is  faid  to 
polfefs  greater  treafures  than  all  the  reft  of  the  Gold 
Coaft  put  together. 

The  chief  employments  of  the  inhabitants,  befides  that 
of  war,  are  merchandize  and  agriculture  ;  but  though 
the  foil  is  fu*ciently  fertile,  yet  they  generally  fall  fliort 


of  provifions  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  are  there- 
fore obliged  to  fetch  them  from  other  places, 

AtAcraftandstheDaniJhfortofChriftianftjurg,fituat- 
ed  in  live  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  and 
is  the  only  one  they  poflefs  on  this  coaft.  This  fort,  Mr. 
Bofman  lays,  would  be  too  ftrong  for  the  united  force 
of  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  forts.  It  is  a  fquare  building, 
ftrengthened  with  four  batteries,  and  appears  very  beau- 
tiful. As  the  roof  is  flat,  cannon  may  be  conveniently 
planted  on  all  parts  of  it. 

Within  a  cannon-lhot  above  this  lies  the  Dutch  fort 
Crevecceur,  on  the  extremity  of  a  high  rock,  the  beach 
for  landing  being  under  the  fire  ot  the  artillery  and 
mufketry  of  the  fort.  The  building  is  fquare  and  flanked 
with  batteries,  joined  by  long  curtains  of  a  very  irregu- 
lar conftrudion.  Mr.  Bolinan  afferts,  that  it  furpalFe* 
the  Englifli  fort  in  fize,  and  in  the  goodriels  o'  the  guns, 
but  does  not  exceed  it  in  ftrength,  the  walls  being  thin- 
ner, and  conlequently  not  fo  good  a  defence. 

Within  a  cannon-fliot  above  this  fort  is  that  of  the 
Englifli,  called  Fort-James.  I^his  is  a  well-built  fquare 
edifice,  with  four  baftions:  its  walls  are  high  and  thick. 
It  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  fteep  rocky  cliff  that  hangs 
over  the  lea,  and  has  a  battery  juft  under  the  wall  next 
the  water,  where  may  be  planted  twenty  pieces  of  heavy 
cannon  ;  befides  which  the  fort  has  four  llrong  and  large 
flankers,  on  which  are  mounted  twenty-feven  pieces  of 
ordnance. 

Round  thefe  forts  is  a  delightful  champaign  country, 
which,  not  being  fo  woody  as  the  others,  is  by  far  the 
moft  plealant  on  the  Gold  Coaft.  There  are  lalt-ponds 
belonging  to  the  fort,  v>-hich  yield  a  fuflicient  quantity 
of  fait  to  lupjily  not  only  the  whole  Gold  Coafc,  but  alio 
all  the  fliips  that  trade  thither. 

Farther  to  the  weft  are  the  kingdoms  of  Acron  and 
Agonna,  the  firft  of  which  has  a  Dutch  fort  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  coaft  that  has  two  batteries,  on  which  are 
mounted  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  under  it  is  a  fmall 
\  illage  inhabited  only  by  filhermen.  Thepeoplcof  Acron 
i'eldom  or  never  engage  in  war  ;  for  ha\  ing  cholen  the 
Fantinians,  their  next  neighbours  to  the  weftward,  for 
their  protedors,  none  dare  to  injure  or  attack  them, 
which  affords  them  an  opportunity  of  tilling  their  land 
in  quiet ;  and  hence  they  have  annually  a  plentiful  har- 
veft,  a  great  part  of  which  they  difpofe  of  to  other 
countries. 

About  a  mile  to  the  enftward  i^^  a  very  high  hill,termed 
The  Devil's  Mount,  which  is  laid  to  contain  valt  quaii- 
tities  of  gold,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  waflied  down  by 
the  violent  rains.  About  this  hill  begins  the  country  of 
Agonna,  which  furpafles  Acron  in  largenefs,  power,  and  • 
riches,  though  they  are  nearly  equal  with  refped  to  fer- 
tility and  the  plealantnefsof  the  countries. 

The  next  country  to  the  weftward  is  Fantin,  which 
extends  about  nine  or  ten  miles  along  the  fea-fide,  it 
having  on  its  weftern  extremity  the  Iron  Mount,  which 
is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  at  the  bafe,  and  has  from  its 
bottom  to  its  fummit  a  delightful  walk,  lb  thick  fliaded 
with  trees,  that  the  light  is  obfcured  at  noon-day.  The 
inland  inhabitants  are  employed  in  trade,  tillage,  and  the 
making  of  palm-wine  ;  and  the  country,  befides  its  be- 
ing rich  in  gold,  produces  all  the  neceffariesof  life,  and 
more  efpecially  corn,  which  the  inhal)itants  fell  in  large 
quantities  to  the  fliips  that  arrive  there.  The  govern- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  a  chief  commander,  whom  they 
term  their  braffo,  or  leader.  This  is  a  kind  of  chief  go- 
vernor, whofe  power  is  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  fingle 
perfon  in  the  country  ;  yet  his  authority  is  reftrained  by 
the  old  men,  who  form  a  kind  of  parliament. 

In  this  divifion  the  Englifli  have  a  fmall,  neat,  and 
compad  fort  named  Anamaboa.  This  is  a  large  edifice? 
flanked  by  two  towers,  and  fecured  on  the  fea-fide  by 
two  baftions  of  brick  or  ftone,  well  cemented  with  lime. 
It  ftands  upon  a  rock  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  paces  from 
the  fea.  It  is  mounted  with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  and 
two  pateraroes,  and  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  twelve 
whites  and  eighteen  blacks,  under  the  command  of  the 
chief  fador.  The  greateft  inconvenience  attending  the 
fituation,  arifes  from  the  difliculty  of  landing  from  the 
fhips,  the  fliore  being  covered  with  rocks  a  fmall  diftance 
into  the  fea,  or  rendered  equally  dangerous  by  a  conti  lual  • 
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high  furf.  The  Ihips  are  therefore  forced  to  come  to  an 
anchor  on  the  outfide  of  the  rocks,  and  the  goods  are 
landed  by  canoes  upon  a  fandy  point,  furrounded  by  a 
wall  built  at  the  expence  of  the  company,  and  rendered 
very  convenient  by  there  being  lodgings  for  the  negroes 
under  the  cannon  of  the  fort. 

The  fort  of  Anamaboa  was  abandoned  in  t  he  year  1 7  33 ; 
but  the  Englifh  afterwards  refumed  the  fettlcinent,  and 
have  continued  in  it  ever  fince. 

The  country  round  Anamaboa  is  mountainous,  but  the 
hilh  are  at  a  fufficient  diftance  from  the  town.  Five  of 
them  are  remarkably  high,  and  ferve  at  fea  as  land- 
marks to  determine  this  divifion  of  the  coaft.  They 
being  covered  with  wood,  the  multitude  and  variety  of 
the  trees  form  an  agreeable  profpeft.  Palm  wine  is  here 
made  in  great  perfedion,  efpecially  that  which  they  call 
quacker.  The  country  is  alio  populoi;;;,  and  exceeding 
rich  in  gold.  Haves,  and  all  the  neceiTaries  of  life  ;  but 
more  particularly  in  corn,  brge  quantities  of  which  they 
lell  to  the  Europeani. 

A  little  below  Aga  ftands  the  village  of  Little  Cor- 
mantin,  thus  named  to  diliinguifh  it  from  Great  Cor- 
mantin.  This  village  is  fituated  upon  an  eminence, 
eafily  diftingui(hed  by  a  lofty  tree  that  grows  upon  its 
fummit.  Hither  the  French  and  Portuguefe  formerly 
carried  on  a  great  trade,  and  the  Dutch  had  alfo  a  Ihare 
in  it,  till  it  was  difcovered  that  the  negroes  adulterated 
the  gold.  This  lirlt  gave  the  Dutch  a  diflike  to  the  trade, 
and  at  length  drove  away  moll  of  the  Europeans.  After- 
wards the  trade  was  refumed  by  the  Dutch, abouttheyear 
1682,  when  they  greatly  enlarged  and  Ifrengthened  Fort 
Amrterdara,  which  was  thechiet'refidenceof  theEnglifh, 
till  they  were  driven  thence  by  De  Ruyter  in  i6')5. 

This  is  a  fquare  ffone  building,  ftrengthened  by  four 
baftions,  mounting  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  In  the 
center  is  a  tower,  on  which  the  Dutch  flag  is  fixed.  This 
tower  affords  fine  views  of  the  fea  and  country  :  the 
apartments  of  the  officers  and  foldiers  are  neat,  clean, 
and  commodious :  the  parapets  are  fpacious,  and  the  fort 
is  well  fupj  lied  with  water  by  means  of  large  ciiferns  that 
contain  an  incredible  quantity  of  rain,  'i'he  garrifon  is 
compofed  of  tu  enty-live  white  men  and  a  number  of 
blacks,  who  live  happily  and  at  their  cafe,  and  make 
fortunes  with  very  little  trouble. 

Alx)ut  a  cannot-fhot  from  this  fort  ftands  Great  Cor- 
mantin,a  large  and  populous  town,  fituated  upon  a  high 
hill  under  the  cannon  of  Fort  Amllerdam.  'Ihe  num- 
ber of  merchants  and  rifl^ermen  in  the  town  exceed  twelve 
hundred,  befides  the  other  inhabitants,  who  have  differ- 
ent employments. 

The  next  kingdom  to  the  weft  is  that  of  Sabu,  which 
is  of  very  f  mall  extent ;  but  produces  an  amazing  quan- 
tity of  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  yams,  oranges,  lemons, 
bananas,  and  other  fruit,  befides  palm  oil.  The  na- 
tives are  efteemed  the  moft  induftrious  people  on  the  Gold 
Coaft,  being  perpetually  employed  either  in  tilling  the 
earth,  fifhing,  or  trading  with  the  Europeans  or  Acanele, 
who  exchange  gold  for  the  fruits  and  fifh  of  Sabu. 

The  city  of  Sabu,  in  which  the  king  refides.  Hands 
two  leagues  from  the  coaft,  and  isdefcribedas  a  long  and 
populous  city.  The  firlt  place  to  the  eaflward  of  it  is 
the  Englifh  fort  on  Qi^ieen  Anne's  Point,  which  is  built  of 
Hone  and  lime,  upon  an  eminence  about  a  mile  from 
Fort  Royal,  and  two  miles  from  NafTau  Fort.  It  is  de- 
fended by  five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  garrifon  of  five 
white,  and  as  many  black  men. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  ftands  Mawry,  orMouree,  a  village 
which  tho' fituated  upon  an  eminence,  is  very  unhealthy  ; 
its  market  is  bad,  and  every  thing  in  it,  even  jialm-wine 
and  fruits,  fcarce  and  dear.  The  chief  trade  of  the 
place  conlifts  in  gold  duft,  with  which  canoes  arrive 
every  day  from  all  the  fea-port  towns.  Before  the  Dutch 
fixed  their  refidcnce  here,  it  was  an  inconfiderable  place ; 
but  now  it  carries  on  a  flourifliing  trade,  and  contains 
above  two  hundred  houfes,  which  liirround  three  fides  of 
the  Dutch  fort  of  NafTau.  The  greatell  part  of  the  in- 
habitants are  fi/liermen,  four  or  five  hundred  of  whom 
go  every  morning  in  canoes  to  catch  fifli;  and,  upon  their 
return,  are  obliged  to  pay  every  fifth  fifh  to  the  Dutch 
faftor  in  the  town,  by  way  of  toll  or  tribute.  The  houfes 
ftand  at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other,  and  the  inter- 
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vening  fpace  is  generally  filled  up  with  a  rock,  which 
renders  the  paffage  from  one  to  another  incommodious, 
and  fbmetimes  dangerous.  This  place  is  called  The 
Grave  of  Dutchmen,  on  account  of  the  great  number 
\\  ho  have  died  there  ;  yet  it  is  flill  in  a  fiourilhing  con- 
dition, as  all  the  fhips  bound  to  the  Gold  Coaft  arelbrced 
to  wood  and  water  here. 

FortNaffau,  the  moft  confiderable Dutch  fettlement  in 
Guinea,  except  Elmina,  is  fituated  upon  a  rock,  and  is 
watered  towards  the  fouth  by  the  lea.  Its  form  is  nearly 
quadrangular,  the  front  being  rather  the  largeft  fide.  It 
has  four  batteries,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and,  if 
we  except  Flmina,  has  the  higneft  walls  of  any  fort  on 
the  coait.  The  curtain  comprehends  the  two  fea-bat- 
teries,  and  is  very  fpacious  and  convenient ;  but  its 
greateft  ornament  and  Ihength  confiils  in  four  towers  at 
the  angles,  well  jirovided  with  artillery,  muskets,  and 
ftores.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  lort  the  company 
have  a  fine  garden,  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  neatly 
laid  out  in  groves  of  fruit-trees  and  parterres. 


SECT.    XVil. 

Of  the  Kingdom  of  Fctti,  with  a  particular  DcfcriptionofCape 
CoaJ}  Cajllc,  the  principal  jcitlement  of  the  Lngli/]j,  and 
St.  George  Elmina,  the  chief  Settlement  of  the  Dutch  on  the 
Coaji  of  Guinea. 

TTT'E  now  come  to  the  kingdom  of  Fetu,  or  Fetou, 
VV  \\  hich  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  river  Benja 
and  the  kingdom  of  Commendo,  on  the  north  by  the 
country  of  Ati,  on  the  eaft  by  Sabu,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
ocean,  and,  according  to  Bolman,  is  a  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  in  length,  and  near  as  much  in  breadth.  The  hills 
are  covered  \\  ith  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  the  v.illies 
watered  by  a  number  of  rivulets :  and  it  is  extremely  well 
fituated  for  European  fettlements. 

On  the  eaftern  part  of  this  kingdom  is  Cape  Coaft, 
in  five  degrees  north  latitude,  and  under  the  lame  meri- 
dian as  London.  This  is  the  chief  Englilh  fettlement 
upon  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  It  is  faid  to  have  received  its 
name  from  a  corruption  of  Cabo  Corlb,  by  which  it  was 
called  by  the  Portuguefi:.  The  Cape  is  formed  by  an 
angular  point  walhed  on  the  fouth  and  eall  by  the  fea, 
and  upon  it  ftands  the  Englifli  fort,  nine  miles  from  El- 
mina. The  Portuguefe  fettled  here  in  1610,  and  built 
the  citadel  uj)on  a  large  rock,  that  })rojeds  into  the  fea  ; 
but  a  tew  years  after  they  were  diflodged  by  the  Dutch, 
and  in  11(14,  it  was  taken  by  admiral  Holmes.  The 
ne.xt  year,  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  ha\ing  orders 
from  the  States  to  revenge  the  infults  committed  by  the 
Englifh,  attacked  all  the  fettlementsof  this  nation  along 
the  coaft,  with  a  fquadron  of  thirteen  men  of  war,  and 
even  took,  burnt,  and  funk  all  the  fhips  belonging  to 
the  Englifh  company  ;  but  after  .all,  was  unable  to  take 
this  fort,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  to  the  Englifh 
by  the  treaty  of  Breda  ;  and  the  king  granting  a  new 
charter  in  1672,  the  directors  of  the  African  company 
applied  all  their  attention  to  fortify  and  render  it  com- 
modious. 

The  walls,  which  are  thick  and  high,  particularly  on 
the  land  fide,  are  built  partly  of  ftone  ;  but  chiefly  of 
brick,  which  the  Englifh  made  at  a  fmall  diftance.  To 
the  height  and  ftrength  of  its  walls,  the  fort  owes  it 
principal  I'ecurity,  and  the  neighbouring  negroes  depen- 
dent on  the  company,  a  protecHon  againft  the  incurfi- 
ons  of  the  Fantins.  The  interior  parade,  which  is  rat- 
fed  twenty  feet,  forms  a  quadrangular  fpace,  cooled  by 
gentle  refrefhing  lea -breezes,  to  which  it  lies  open,  and 
is  agreeably  fituated  on  account  of  its  having  in  view 
Qi^ieen  Anne's  point,  and  all  the  fhijjping  in  the  road  of 
Anamaboa.  ^'his  platform  is  defended  by  three  piece* 
of  large  cannon  ;  and  the  fhree  other  fiJcs  of  the  fquare 
contain  fpacious  and  handfbnie  lodgings,  with  offices, 
and  other  conveniences  ;  particularly  on  the  fouth  fide 
is  a  handlbme  chapel.  Three  pieces  of  artillery  on  the 
platform,  command  the  road  and  its  entrance,  nor  is. 
the  landing-place  lefs  expoled  to  the  fire  of  the  mnf^ 
ketry  behind  the  rocks.  The  fort  has  four  balliong,. 
mounted  with  twenty-nine  pieces  of  cannon.    On  the 
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battlements  are  ten  more,  and  upon  theW'all  towards  Ta- 
bora  are  fix,  which  are  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  keep 
thofe  negroes  in  awe. 

The  prolpeft  of  this  fortrefs  is  extremely  beautiful  to- 
>)vards  the  k:\ ;  the  fortifications  are  happily  imagined,  and 
all  the  afliftance  that  art  could  give  is  added  to  nature. 
You  enter  it  by  a  large  gate,  that  leads  to  the  fquare  pa- 
rade jiift  mentioned,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  five 
hundred  men  drawn  up.  The  four  baftions  have  a  com- 
munication with  each  other,  by  covered  ways  and  curtains, 
forming  a  beautiful  chain  of  batteries  of  fifteen  cannon 
pointed  towards  the  road.  Accoiding  to  Smith,  all  the 
artillery  of  the  fort  amounts  to  forty  pieces  of  large  cannon, 
exclufiveof  demi-culverins;  and  Phillips  fays,  that  the  gar- 
rifon  is  compofed  of  an  hundred  men.  The  gates  are  Ihut 
every  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  and  defended  by  a  regular 
guard. 

The  foldiers  at  Cape  Coaft  are  lodged  in  the  befl:  bar- 
racks of  any  upon  the  coall  of  Guinea,  and  daily  receive 
their  pay  in  gold  dulf.  There  are  likewife  convenient 
apartments  for  the  flaves,  with  forges  for  fmiths,  (beds, 
and  workhoufes  for  carpenters  and  other  mechanics,  with 
a  convenient  pu  die  kitchen. 

The  firft  (lory  is  ornamented  with  a  handfome  bal- 
cony, which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  front, 
and  the  compting-houfe  is  large  and  convenient.  Near 
the  gate  is  a  prifon  for  murderers,  traitors,  and  other  cri- 
minals convifted  of  capital  crimes,  where  they  are 
detained  till  an  occafion  offers  of  fending  them  to  take 
their  trials  in  England.  In  fhort,  there  is  cut  in  the 
rock  beneath  the  platform,  a  large  vault  for  the  con- 
finement of  flaves;  an  hoirid  dungeon  divided  into  a 
number  of  cells,  fo  contrived  as  to  prevent  their  revolt- 
ing, or  forming  confpiracles.  None  are  confined  there 
but  fuch  as  are  purchafed  for  exportation  ;  an  iron  grate 
in  the  roof  fcrves  to  admit  the  air,  and  as  much  light  as  is 
thought  necelfary,  and  the  number  of  (hips  which  fre- 
quent the  coaft  prevent  thofe  unhappy  wretches  being  fo 
long  detained  as  to  contraft  the  diflempers  that  proceed 
from  clofe  confinement.  The  ciflcrn  for  preferving 
the  water  by  which  the  fort  is  chiefly  fupplied,  is  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  and  is  capable  of  holding  four  hundred 
hogfheads. 

The   company's  gardens  are  faid  to  be  no  lefs  than 
■^ight   miles   in    circumference,    but  are   without  walls, 
or   any  other  inclofure.      Here  the  foil  is   fertile,    and 
produces  all  the  fruits   found    in  warm  climates,  as  ci- 
trons,   plantains,    lemons,    oranges,    bananas,  tamarinds, 
pine-apples,     cocoa-nuts,     cinnamon,      mangos,     water- 
melons, cucumbers,    and  all  kinds  of  fallads  and   roots. 
it  is  thought   that  the  cinnamon-tree  would  grow  here 
to  great  perfection,  were   it   properly  cultivated.     When 
Phillips  was  at    Cape  Coafl:,  the  African  company  had 
two  gardei.s,  the  firfl:  a  large  one,  which  is  probably  that 
mentioned  by  Smith  ;   the   other  the   pleafure-garden   of 
the  faftory,  in  which  they  had  a   plcafant  fummer-houfe, 
whither  the  gentlemen  of  the  fort  ufed  frequently  to  retire. 
The  country  is  filled  with  mountains,  which,  without 
having  any  extraordinary  height,  render  the  vallies  nar- 
row by  their  {lauding  fo  clofe  to  each  other.     They  are 
over-run  with  a  fort  of  low  thick  briar,  that  renders  them 
impafTable,  except  where  the  paths  are  cut.     The  negroes 
do  not  cultivate  one   tenth  part  of  the  ground,  and  fix 


blacks.  According  to  Des  Marchais,  it  is  acceilible  onlj^ 
by  a  crooked  path,  that  forms  a  kind  of  fpiral  flreet,  on 
each  fide  bordered  by  negro  huts. 

Tlie  town  of  Manfro  is  of  an  oval  form,  fituated  oa 
the  banks  of  a  river,  and  almoft  inaccelTible,  by  its  being 
furrounded  by  rugged  rocks.  The  inhabitants  are  con- 
flantly  employed  in  agriculture,  fifliing,  and  making 
f;ilr. 

In   the   kingdom  of  Fetu   is  alfo  the  Dutch   fort   of 
La   Mina,  or  St.  George  Elmina,  a  name  which  it    re- 
ceived from  the  Portuguefe,  but  on  what  account  is  not 
eafily  determined,  as  there  are  no  mines  in  the  country. 
Boi'tnan   however  fuppofes,  with   great  probability,  thar 
the   name  rofe   from   the   great  abundance  of  gold  lent 
thither   froin    the   interior   country,    which   made  them 
imagine    that    it   was    produced    in    fome    neighbouring 
mines.     The   natives  call  the    town   Oddena ;    but   the 
Europeans  in  general  give  it  the  Portuguefe  name.     It  is 
of   great   length,  but  narrow,  and  the  houfes  are  built 
of  Hone,  hewn  out  of  a  neighbouring  rock.     It  Hands 
on  the  river  Benja,  in  fife  degrees  twenty  minutes  north 
latitude,  upon  a  low  flat    peninfula,   formed  by  the  fea 
on  the  fouth,   the  river  on  the  north,  Commendo  on  the 
weft,  and  the  famous  citadel  of  St.  George  Elmina  on 
the  eaft.     I'owards  Commendo  it  is  fortified  by  a  ftrong 
wall  of  large  ifones,  brought  from  an  adjacent  rock,  a 
deep   ditch,    and  feveral    pieces   of  cannon  mounted   on 
each  fide  of   the  gate.     The  wall  extends  from  the  fea 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  which  feparates  the  town  from 
a  fort  on  mount   St.  Jago,  called  Conradfburgh,    which 
the   Dutch   built   tor   the  fecurity  of  Elmina,    on  a   fi- 
tuation  that  commands  both  the  town  and  their  chief 
faftory. 

The  natives  of  this  town  are  well  limbed,  of  a  robuft 
and  warlike  difpofition,  but  more  civilized  than  other  ne- 
groes, from  their  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Euro- 
peans. They  are  ufually  employed  in  trading,  fifhing, 
and  making  palm  wine  and  oil.  They  bring  their  fifli  toi 
market  about  noon,  and  pay  the  Dutch  a  fifth  by  way  of 
cuftom.  Their  commerce  extends  along  the  coafl  even 
to  Whidah. 

In  Elmina  are  a  confiderable  number  of  neat  artifts, 
who  work  in  metals  in  a  manner  little  inferior  to  the 
artilfs  of  Europe.  They  cafl  and  carve  in  gold  and 
filver,  make  fword  hilts,  buttons,  plain  or  filigrein 
rings,  chains,  and  other  ornaments,  and  are  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  cutting,  grinding,  and  polifhing 
glafs  and  cryftal,  and  of  giving  them  all  fliapes  and 
forms.  They  have  great  addrefs  in  adulterating  gold, 
and  pretend  that  they  learned  that  art  from  the  Portu- 
guefe ;  but  if  this  be  true,  they  greatly  excel  their  in- 
Ifruiftors. 

The  town  contains  about  two  hundred  houfes,  in  moft 
of  which  are  fome  mechanics.  It  is  divided  into  three 
diflriifts,  each  of  which  has  its  particular  privileges,  and 
is  governed  by  a  chief,  whom  the  negroes  call  brafFo, 
under  whom  are  caboceroes,  and  certain  interior  officers, 
who,  in  ordinary  cafes,  are  the  minifters  ot  juflice.  The' 
three  chiefs,  with  their  councils,  form  the  n.gcncy  and 
legillative  part  of  this  fmall  republic. 

The  citadel  of  Elmina,  which  Itands  in  the  center  of 

the  Gold   Coafl,  is  commodioufly  fituated  for  the   pur- 

pofes  of  trade,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  traders.    It  is  feated 

months  interruption  will  produce  a  new  crop  of  briars  in  I  upon  a  rock,  and  is  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  ocean. 


the  places  they  had  entirely  cleared. 

The  Englifli  have  built  two  forts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  Coafl,  the  one  called  Phillips's  Tower,  and 
the  other  Fort  Royal,  or  Queen  Anne's  Fort ;  each  of 
them  are  three  quarters  of  a  mile  diflant  from  Cape  Coafl, 
the  firfl  (landing  on  an  eminence  on  the  fide  of  the  gar- 
den, fouth-eafl  of  the  fort.  In  Bofman's  time,  Phillips's 
tower  was  garrifonc)  with  fix  men,  and  intended  to  keep 
the  negroes  in  awe,  and  to  guard  againft  the  incurfions 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  by  means  of  fome  pieces  of 
cannon. 

Queen  Anne's  fort  ftands  near  the  village  of  Manfro, 
on  a  hill  called  Daniflein,  where  Frederickfburgh  for- 
merly flood.     This  is  a  fquare  building  mounted  with 


and  defended  by  (Irong  baftions.  The  building  is  fquare, 
furrounded  by  a  high  flone  wall,  cannon  proof.  The 
fort,  exciufive  of  the  out-works,  is  forty  yards  in  length, 
and  thirty-two  in  breadth,  encompaffed  by  four  grand 
baflions,  or  four  interior  batteries,  two  of  which  point 
towards  the  fea,  and  are  of  a  prodigious  height,  the 
peninfula  on  which  they  fland  being  there  a  high  perpen- 
dicular rock  :  the  other  two  front  the  river,  where  the 
l;md  delcends  by  a  gentle  declivity.  Upon  thefe  four  bat- 
teries are  mounted  forty  pieces  ot  heavy  cannon,  with  a 
greater  number  of  fwivels  and  patteraroes.  A  little  below 
flands  another  battery  of  large  iron  cannon,  chiefly  ufed 
for  (ahites  and  public  rejoicings. 

On  the  land  fide  are  two  canals  formed  in  the  rock. 


fixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  twelve  of  them  on  a  platform,  ferving  for  the  fecurity  and  convenience  of  the  citadel, 
and  guarded  by  fix  white  men,  and  an  equal  number  of' which  they  fupply  with  frefli  water,  at  the  fame  t'me 
■36  5  O  that 
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that  by  means  of  a  draw-bridge  and  two  redoubts,  mounted  lof  Fetu,  and  extends  about  five  miles  along  the  fca  coaft, 
with  eiglit  pieces  of  cannon,  it  is  rendered  in  a  manner  and  about  as  much  Mp  the  country.     This  kingdom  pr;i- 
As  it  is  here  leaft  fortified  by  nature,  art  ha 


with  eigl 
JnaccelTib) 

fuppHed  that  defecl  by  portcuUifeS,  flrong  barricadoes, 
and  iron  rails  of  prodigious  weight.  The  guard-houfe, 
■which  is  placed  juft  behind,  is  a  flrong  building,  well  de- 
fended with  fwivels,  and  a  number  of  Hits  in  the  walls, 
by  wliich  the  mufketry  have  the  entire  command  of  the 

rirer. 

The  principal  building  is  a  magnificent  fquare  flone 
houfe,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  appointed  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  governor,  and  to  his  apartments  is  a  grand 
flioht  of  fteps  of  black  and  white  marble.  On  the  top 
are  placed  two  fwivels,  and  a  variety  of  fmaller  artillery, 
defended  by  a  llrong  guard  of  foldiers.  In  the  way  thi- 
ther i?  a  line  long  gallery,  beautifully  ornamented  with 
flucco  work,  and  with  Venetian  windows  handfomely 
glazed.  There  is  a  fpacious  chapel,  with  a  rich  altar, 
where  prayers  are  faid  every  day,  and  all  the  officers  a.-e 


duces  but  little  rice,  yet  the  valleys  are  no  icfs  fertile 
than  agreeable;  and  the  hills  aie  covered  with  vvojd, 
which  affords  the  moft  delightful  proipecfs.'  In  tlie  cen- 
ter on  the  flriind  Hands  Little  Commeudo,  or  Commanv, 
behind  which  the  land  riles  by  a  genile  afcent  into  little 
hills  beautifully  cloathed  with  woods  of  a  perpetual  ver- 
dure; and  at  the  bottom  are  meadow's  and  plains  difpofed 
in  the  raofl  agreeable  manner,  and  filled  with  truit-!r^e> 
of  various  kinds. 

The  natives,  who  arc  of  a  warlike  difpofition,  are  fo 
numerous,    that  the  king  is  able  to  raife  in   this  little, 
kingdom  an  army  of  twenty-thoufand  men,  and  his  ufual 
guard  is  compofed  of  five  hundred  flout   fellows   well 
armed. 

We  (Itall  begin  with  defcribing  Little  Commendo, 
which  (lands  upon  the  banks  of  a  fine  rivulet  that  dif- 
charnes  irfelf  into  the  iea,  where  there  is  a  little  oblong 


obliged  to  attend  under  the  penalty  of  forfciiing  about  a  I  harbour  for  canoes.     The  natives  are  in  general  turbulent, 
fhilling  for  each  time  of  abfence,  and  double  that  fum  on] cunning,  and  deceitful,  much  addifted  to  lying  and  fteal- 


Sundays  and  Tiiurfdays.  The  infirmary  for  the  fick  and 
wount'ed,  which  is  placed  along  the  ramparts  hy  the  river 
fide,  is  capable  of  containing  an  hundred  pcrlons,  and  is 
attended  by  the  fargeons  of  the  fort.  The  magazines  for 
flores,  provifions,  and  merchandize,  are  large,  convenient, 
and  always  well  flocked  •,  nor  is  the  faftory,  or  the  rcfi- 
dence  of  the  agents  neglccled,  where  there  aie  accommo- 
dations for  fixty  perlons,  the  riumber  of  fcrvants,  exclu- 
five  of  folJicrs,  retained  by  the  company.  All  merchan- 
dize and  goods  enter  the  fort  by  a  gate  towards  the  fca, 
where  is  ertfted  a  crane  and  other  machines  for  unloading 
the  fliips.  In  fliort.  Smith  affirms,  that  this  citadel  is 
larger,  more  convenient,  and  beautiful  than  Cape  Coafl ; 
but  lels  pkafant  on  account  of  the  lituation. 

On  the  mirth  fide  of  the  liver  Renja  is  Fort  Conradf- 
burgh,  which  (lands  on  Mount  St.  Jago:  the  fortifying 
of  this  hill  was  judged  necelftry  for  the  fecurity  of  El- 
mina,  though,  if  it  once  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
they  would  foon  oblige  that  citadel  to  furrender.  The 
fort  of  Conradlburgh  is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  a 
flrong  ballion  at  each  angle,  and  a  cm  tain  between  each, 
built  of  ftone,  twelve  feet  high,  behind  which  are  four 
batteries  mounted  with  forty-eight  cannon.  Tlie  interior 
edifice  confifls  of  a  tower  that  commands  all  ihe  adjacent 
country,  and  affords  commodious  lodging  for  the  garri- 
fon,  which  confifts  of  twenty-five  foldicrs,  with  their 
officers,  who  arc  relieved  every  day  from  Elmina  ;  and 
upon  extraordinary  emergencies  are  increafcd  to  double 
the  number. 

As  this  is  a  pofl  of  the  utmofl:  importance,  it  is  always 
well  fupplied  with  flores  and  provifions,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations kept  in  con(l.ant  repair.  On  the  fide  next  Elmina 
it  is  of  eafy  accefs,  a  fine  road  being  cut  with  an  eafy 
afcent  out  of  the  rock  ;  but  it  cannot  there  be  attacked  by 
an  enemy,  who  would  be  between  two  fires,  that  from 
Elmina  and  the  pofl  of  St.  Jago.  But  towards  Fetu  and 
Commendo  nothing  can  be  fbongcr  than  the  fituation, 
vhich  i?  a  high  perpendicular  rock.  The  bridge  over 
the  river,  which  forms  the  communication  between  the 
two  forts,  is  in  the  Dutch  tafte,  with  a  draw-bridge  in  the 
middle. 

Below  Mount  St.  Jago,  on  the  north  fide,  the  Dutch 
company  have  a  very  fine  garden,  enclofed  by  high  flone 
walls,  and  divided  into  beautiful  alleys  and  parterres  by 
rows  of  orange,  lemon,  cotoa,  and  palm  trees.  They 
have  here  all  the  fruits,  pulfe,  and  roots  that  are  natives 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  the  natural 
growth  of  Europe.  In  the  center  is  a  magnificent  dome, 
or  temple,  eiKompafTcd  by  lofty  trees  that  afford  the  mofl 
delightful  cooling  fhade  and  fragrance. 


SEC  T.     XVIIL 

0/  the  Kingdoms  of  Commendo,  Jaby^  and  Anta  ;  with  their 
Towns  and  European  Forts, 

I  H  E  kingdom  called  by  travellers  Commendo,  Corn- 
many,  Aguefto,  and  Guatfo,  is  fituatcd  to  the  eafl 


mg.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  fifliing  or  in  com- 
merce, and  their  neighbours  employ  them  as  brokers  and. 
faftors.  Every  morning  feventy  or  eighty  large  canoes 
iT)ay  be  feen  upon  the  coafl  filhing  or  trading  with  the 
European  fliips  in  the  road.  About  noon,  when  the  fouth- 
wefl  winds  begin  to  blow,  they  put  to  (hore,  for  the 
facility  of  unloading,  and  fecuiing  a  market  for  their  car- 
goes, either  at  Great  or  Little  Commendo ;  whither  the 
inland  negroes  aflemble  with  the  commodities  of  their 
feveral  countries  ;  and  no  markets  upon  earth  are  better 
fupplied  with  all  forts  of  grain,  fruit,  pulfe,  roots,  and 

Here  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  have  forts  :  that  of  the 
former  is  a  regul.ir  fpacious  fquare,  with  twenty-four 
pieces  of  iron  cannon,  and  is  well  fupplied  with  watcri 
According  to  Smith,  this  is  the  principal  fcrtificatioa  the 
Englifh  poffefs  on  the  Gold  Coafl  next  to  Cape  Coafl,  and 
is  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  fixty  m.en,  including  ilegroes. 
The  Dutch  fort  of  Wedenburgh  is  only  a  mull:et-fhot  dif- 
tance;  but  the  advantages  ariling  from  fo  near  a  vicinity 
have  been  deflroyed  I  y  the  quarrels  and  jealoufies  of  both 
nations,  who,  according  to  Smith,  r.ever  live  upon  a  footr 
ing  of  fritndlliip. 

The  fort  of  Wedenbnrgh  was  built  in  1(188,  and  is  k 
fquare  building,  defended  by  good  batteries  capable  of 
mounting  thirty-two  pieces  of  ordnance.  In  1695  it  was 
attacked  ly  the  negroes  in  the  night,  at  a  time  when 
twenty  out  of  the  (mall  garrifon,  commanded  by  Bofman, 
were  laid  up  with  lickncls  ;  bur,  after  an  en^ajrcment  of 
five  hours,  they  vveie  rcpuKed  with  confidenble  lofs. 
Though  the  negroes  poured  their  fliot  into  the  embra-^ 
fures,  which  could  not  be  dofe  fliut,  they  were  fuch  bad 
markfmen  that  Bofinan  loft  only  two  men:  but  they  re- 
turned a  fecond  time  to  the  charge,  refolving  to  enter 
Kvord  in  hand.  Bofman  fcnt  for  relief  to  Elmina,  and  a 
leafonable  reinforcement  arrived  juft  as  the  negroes  were 
cutting  down  the  port-holes  with  their  fwords.  An  ob- 
flinate  engagement  eofued  between  this  detaehment,  which 
endeavoured  to  force  a  way  into  the  fort,  and  the  negroes, 
svho  ftrove  to  oppofe  them.  After  a  warm  aftion,  which 
lifted  only  h.df  an  hour,  the  Dutch  were  defeated  ;  but  a 
confiderable  number  of  them  finding  means  to  enter  the 
fort,  the  fpiriis  of  the  gariilon  were  raifed,  and  the  ne- 
groes difcouragcd  from  prolecuting  the  fiege.  Bofman 
afferts,  that  his  gunner  had  the  treachery  to  nail  up  his 
cannon,  which  h.id  like  to  have  occafioned  the  lofs  of  tlie 
fort.  When  the  ficge  was  raifed,  this  villain,  who  had  fo 
bafely  aftcd  contrary  to  his  truft,  was  fent  in  irons  to  El- 
mina to  be  pun  ifliecl  according  to  his  defeits;  inftead  of 
which,  the  dirertor-general  not  only  fet  him  at  liberty, 
but  promoted  him  to  a  place  of  greater  truft  and  profit. 

The  chief  commodities  for  which  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand by  the  negroes  of  Commendo,  are  glafs  beads, 
woollen  ftuffs,  linen  cloths,  brafs  bells,  and  buttons ; 
but  thefe  articles  arc  fold  only  by  retail,  and  fuch  a  v.a^ 
riety  of  taflors,  brokers,  and  agents  are  employed  by 
thefe  negroes  as  makes  trading  with  them  very  tedioys. 
When  they  are  at  war  with  a  neighbouring  nation,  great 
profit  may  be  piade  by  trading  thither  for  flaves ;    for 
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they  hurry  to  dlfpjfe  of  ihtir  prlfonerr.,  in  order  to  fove  the 
expencc  of  maintaining  thein. 

A  little  farther  to  the  wefb  lies  the  country  of  Jahy, 
or  Jab;ih,  where  the  king  is  fo  poor  that  Bofman  advifed 
the  Eiirope.ih  merchants  not  to  truft  him  with  goods  to 
the  value  of  ten  pounds  flerling,  not-  from  any  dillrull  of 
his  principles,  but  of  his  ability  to  pay.  The  fertility 
of  the  foil  would  foon  enrich  the  inhabitants,  ueie  they 
not  expoied  to  the  continual  inroads  of  their  neighbours, 
who  Ipoil  and  dcllroy  what  they  are  unable  to  carry  away. 
Anta,  which  lies  iarther  to  the  well:,  is  hounded  on 
the  north  by  the  country  of  Adorn,  on  the  weft  by  Axim, 
and  on  the  fouth  and  fouih-eall  by  the  ocean,  it  extend- 
ing about  ten  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  country 
is  mountainous,  and  covered  by  Inrge  trees,  among  which 
ftand  a  number  ot  villages.  The  land  is  well  watered  ; 
the  valleys  rich  and  extenlive,  producing  abundance  of 
rice,  the  beft  fort  of  maize,  fugar-cancs,  yams,  and  pota- 
toes. The  foil  along  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Bourtry 
is  as  fine  as  can  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  and 
the  country  is  equally  rich  and  beautiful;  but  by  the 
coniinu.al  wars  in  which  the  people  have  been  eagaged 
with  Adum  and  their  other  neighbours,  they  are  far  from 
being  a  potent  and  populous  people,  as  they  once  vvere  ;  the 
country  is  thinned  of  its  inhnbitanis,  and  thefe  are  become 
entirely  difpiritcd,  ftieltering  themfelves  under  the  cannon 
of  the  Dutch  fort,  and  leaving  thegreateft  part  of  the  land 
uncultivated.  Every  thing  is,  however,  exceeding  cheap  ; 
and  this  country  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  the  moft 
healthful  lituation  on  the  coaft. 

The  moft  confiderable  villages  of  this  country  are 
Bourtry,  or  Botro,  Tocorary,  Suconda,  Anta,  and  Sama, 
all  of  which  deferve  particular  notice.  The  river  that 
waQies  Bourtry  is  navigable  for  only  four  miles  up  ;  its 
banks  are  covered  with  ftately  trees  that  fpread  a  melan- 
choly (hade  over  the  water ;  and,  where  it  ceafes  to  he 
navigable,  its  courfe  is  interrupted  by  locks  and  prodi- 
gious falls  of  water,  which,  though  they  diminidi  the 
conveniency  of  that  river,  add  tu  the  beauty  of  the  fcene 
On  both  fides  you  fee  iniinite  numbers  of  apes,  tygers 
wild  cats,  and  fome  elephants ;  and  alfo  horfes,  cows 
fheep,  hogs,  fowls,  and  a  great  variety  of  birds  of  dif- 
ferent fpecies.  Its  waters  are  filled  with  delic'ous  fiPn  ; 
but  the  catching  them  is  rendered  dangerous  by  the  mul- 
titude of  crocodiles  and  fliarks  with  which  the  river  is  in- 
fefted. 

Bourtry  is  fituated  upon  this  river,  at  the  foot  of  an 
eminence,  on  which  the  Dutch  have  built  an  irregular 
and  mean  fort,  of  an  oblong  form,  divided  into  two  pans, 
each  defended  by  four  fmall  pieces  of  cannon.  This  fort 
is  called  Badenflyn  :  its  batteries  command  the  village  of 
Bourtry,  which  has  no  other  commerce  than  the  gold 
trade  carried  on  with  the  negroes  of  Adoai.  The  inha- 
bitants, who  are  of  a  mild  and  gentle  difpo'ition,  are  fond 
of  ti;e  Europeans,  whoin  they  regard  as  their  pioteftors: 
Tocorary,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Englilh,  Tocorado, 
is  the  princip-ii  viUage  on  the  coaft.  It  is  firuated  on  a 
hill  which  advances  into  the  fea,  and  is  furrounded  by  a 
number  of  rocks,  fome  below  and  others  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  for  two  miles  along  the  (hore  ;  and 
thofe  rocks  are  rendered  very  remarkable  by  the  prodi- 
gious v\aves  that  dafli  agaioft  them.  The  town,  which 
lies  behind  thefe  rocks,  is  on  the  land-fide  embelliflied 
with  pLiias  and  delicious  valleys,  with  large  trees  and 
thick  groves.  Here  was  a  fort  which  fuccelfively  paffed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe,  Danes,  Pruflians, 
Dutch,  and  Englifli ;  but  only  the  ruins  of  it  are  now  to 
be  feen. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tocorado  are  faid  to  build  the  beft 
canocf  of  any  in  Guinea  ;  thefe  aie  frequently  thirty  feet 
long  and  eight  broad,  formed  of  the  trunk  of  a  fingie  tree- 
The  European  (hips  who  frequent  thele  coafts  ufually  load 
and  unload  with  thefe  canoes,  which  are  in  fuch  reputa- 
tion, that  they  are  never  fold  for  lefs  than  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  fterlifg. 

Suconda  is  a  rich  and  pleafant  \illage  about  fix  miles 
diftant  from  Bourtry,  and  before  the  wars  which  laid  wafte 
this  country,  w.is  efteemed  the  fineft  village  on  the  whole 
coaft.  The  country  for  eight  or  ten  miles  round  is  as 
beautiful  as  can  be  imagined.     The  French  had  formerly 


an  cftab'.iniment  here,  btit  the  Engliflt  and  Dutch  are  at 
prefcnt  the  only  Europeans  who  maintain  forts  at  Suconda. 
That  of  the  Dutch,  which  is  called  Orange  Fort,  was 
built  in  16S2;  the  Enghfh  fort  was  eredfed  a  few  years 
before.  Both  thefe  forts  were  taken  by  the  natives,  and 
recovered  from  them;  but  in  the  year  1700  there  re- 
mained only  the  walls  of  the  Engliih  fort  ;  but  though 
the  Dutch  polfeiTed  the  whole  trade,  they  drew  but  litde 
advantage  from  it,  becaufe  the  efforts  of  the  Englilli  ro 
reftore  ti'.emfelvcs  greatly  dilhnbed  their  operations.  Ac 
iaft,  however,  a  re-eftablilhment  was  efFevfcd,  and  a  new 
fort  rofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old,  with  more  fplendor 
and  ftrength  than  the  former.  Smith  reprefents  it  as 
larger  and  better  fortified  than  Dick's  Cove  :  it  is  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  fituated  upon  an  eminence  about  fifty 
paces  from  the  fea,  between  the  Dutch  forts  of  Tocorado 
on  the  weft,  and  Sama  on  the  eaft.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
and  mounted  with  feverai  pieces  of' cannon,  the  garrifon 
confifting  of  five  white  and  twenty  black  men.  The  Eu- 
ropeans at  Suconda  enjoy  this  advantage,  that  as  the  fort' 
(lands  fo  near,  the  faiftors  of  both  nations,  when  they  live 
in  frieudlhip  and  harmony,  have  conftant  opportunities  of 
enjoying  each  other's  company,  an  advantage  of  ineftim- 
able  value  tolocial  beings  placed  in  a  barbarous  and  igno-' 
rant  country. 

Sama  is  fituated  on  an  eminence,  and  its  fort  watered 
by  the  river  St.  George,  that  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea. 
This  town  confifts  of  about  two  hundred  houfcs,  wdiicli 
feem  to  form  three  villages,  one  of  which  is  under  the 
cannon  of  the  Dutch  fort  of  St.  Sebaftian.  The  fole  em- 
ployment of  the  natives  is  fiiliing. 

The  Dutch  fort  is  built  nearly  upon  the  fime  plan  as 
that  of  Bourtry,  the  apartments  are  convenierit,  and  the 
lituation  tor  trade  exceeding  favourable. 


SECT.     XIX. 

Of  the  Country  of  Axim  ;  the  Manner  in  'oihich  it  is  go- 
verned^ and  of  the  European  Forts  in  that  Country. 

THE  next  country  to  the  weft  is  that  of  Axim,  which 
was  formerly  a  powerful  republic  ;  but  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Brandenburghers,  one  party,  in  expeftatioa 
of  an  eafier  government,  put  themfelves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  thofe  ftrangers,  while  the  other  adhered  to  the 
Dutch.  This  country  produces  a  very  great  quantity  of 
rice,  ahanas,  water-melons,  cocoas,  bananas,  lemons  of 
two  different  kinds,  with  abundance  of  other  fruit,  and 
vegetables  of  all  forts  ;  and  the  country  is  fubjeft  ro  alinoft 
continual  rains.  The  natives  export  rice  to  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  coaft,  bringing  home  in  return  palm  oil, 
millet,  yams,  and  potatoes.  Axim  alfo  produces  great 
numbeis  of  cows,  fheep,  goats,  and  tame  pigeons,  as  well 
as  other  fowls.  The  country  is  filled  with  populous  vil- 
lages, fome  of  which  are  by  the  fea-fide,  and  others  far 
up  the  country,  The  intermediate  lands  are  well  culti- 
vated, and  the  foil  is  fo  fertile,  that  it  richly  repays  the 
labour  of  the  hulbandman. 

The  capital,  which  is  named  Achomhone,  ftands  under 
the  canon  of  the  Dutch  fort,  and  behind  is  fecured  by  a 
thick  wood  that  covers  the  whole  declivity  of  a  neigh- 
bouring hill.  All  the  houfes  are  feparated  by  groves  of 
cocoas  and  other  fruit-trees,  planted  in  parallel  lines,  each 
of  an  equal  width,  and  forming  an  elegant  vifta.  Thefe 
avenues,  with  the  extenfive  profpeft,  renders  the  Dutch 
fort  one  of  the  pleafanteft  cftablilhments  in  Guinea.  This 
advantage  is  greatly  diminifhed  by  the  moifture  of  the  air 
and  the  unhealthinefs  of  the  climate,  particularly  during 
the  rainy  fealon. 

The  government  of  this  little  republic  is  compofed  of 
two  bodies  of  the  natives,  the  cabocerocs,  or  chiefs,  and 
the  manceroes,  or  the  commons.  The  cognizance  of  all 
civil  affairs  belongs  to  the  caboceroes,  but  whatever  is  of 
general  concern  equally  comes  under  the  cognizance  of 
both  meiribers  of  the  ftate.  Thus,  making  peace  or  war, 
treaties  or  alliances,  impofing  taxes,  levying  or  paying 
tributes  to  foreigners,  are  determined  upon  by  both  bodies 
compofing  the  legifiative  powei'.  Their  conftitution  feenis 
to  have  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  Britain,  where  nothing 
pafles  into  a  law  that  has  not  the  affent  ot  both  the  lords 
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«nd  commons.     Thefe   laft  in  fome  refpefts  enjoy  fupe-|  upon  four  batteries.     But  Bofman  obferves,  that  the  can- 


rior  privileges  to  the  caboceroes,  who  are  often  impeached 
before  the  bar  of  the  commons ;  but  no  manceroes  can 
be  tried  for  crimes  of  a   public  nature,  but  by  their  own 
affembly.     However,  in  common  affairs  juftice  is  ufually 
adminiftered  by  the  cabocetoes,  who  are  laid  to  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  bribes  that  are  offered  them,  which  they 
receive,  and  (except  in   very  notorious  cafes)  ufually  de- 
cide in  favour  of  him  who  brings  the  moft  j;old  or  brandy. 
The  plaintiff,  fomctimes  finding  that  the  fentence  will 
be   either  tedious  or  unfavourable,    redreffcs  himfelf  by 
feizlng  on  the  gold  or  flares  of  the  aggrcffor  ;  but  in  this 
method  of  retaliation  keeps  ftriftly  within  the  bounds  of 
julVice,    apprehcnJing  no   ill  conftquence,    provided    he 
dcies  but  live  in  another  town  or  village,  where  he  is  fure 
of  being  fupporied  by  his    townimen.     Thus  a  private 
quarrel  is  often  terminated  by  a  civil  broil,  which  can  be 
no  otherwife  appealed   than   by   the  fword,  or  an  agree- 
nient  between   the  original  opponents.     Should  the  fen- 
tence of  the  caboceroes  happen  to  be  equitable,  or  the 
caufe  be  decided    by  the  Dutch  governor,  the  difpiite  is 
amicably  concluded  ;  but  if  neither  party  produces  fuffi- 
cient  evidence  by  witnefs,  or  probable  circumdances,  the 
defendant,  who  clears  lumfelf  by  oath,  is  acquitted.   The 
u.ith  of  purgation   is  always   preferred  to  that  of  accufa- 
tion  ;  but  if  the  plaintilF  proves  his  charge  by  two,  or 
even  one  witnefs,  the  purgation  oath   is  not  permitted  to 
be  taken. 

All  ciir!;ie3  are  atoned  for  by  fijies ;  but  murder  is  pu- 
nill\ed  either  by  death  or  a  pecuniary  mnlft.  The  former 
is  however  feidom  executed,  except  where  the  criminal  is 
poor.  Thefe  lines  are  of  two  forts,  that  for  the  murder- 
ing of  a  flave  being  trifling  in  comparifon  of  that  exatfted 
for  the  life  of  a  freeman.  At  Axim  all  fines  are  paid  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch  faiTlor,  who  in  a  manner  affumci 
the  fupreme  executive  power.  Thefe  fines  he  diflributes 
to  the  injured  perfon^  after  having  fiiff  deduiflcd  his  fee, 
Awhich  is  no  more  than  eight  crowns  for  determining  the 
moft  important  fuit  that  comes  before  him. 

The  only  punilhment  for  theft  is  reftiintion,  and  pay- 
ing a  fine  proportioned  to  the  quality  of  the  ofiender ;  but 
in  cafes  of  debt  the  creditor  may  feize  the  property  of  the 
debtor,  to  the  value  of  double  the  fum  due  to  him;  but 
the  execution  of  this  law  being  effeemed  opprcfUve,  they 
ufually  fettle  the  account  by  arbitration,  or  by  refforing 
the  goods  bought. 

The  Dutch  fort  of  St.  Anthony  ffands  on  a  high  rock, 
which  projefts  into  the  fea  in  the  form  of  a  peninfula, 
and  is  (o  invironed  on  that  fide  by  dangerous  flio.ds  and 
funk  rocks,  as  to  be  inaccelTible  to  an  enemy,  and  by  land 
it  is  fortified  by  a  parapet,  a  draw-bridge,  and  a  battery 
of  heavy  cannon.  The  building  is  but  fmall,  on  account 
of  the  narrownefs  of  the  rock  on  which  it  Hands ;  but  it 
it  neat,  llrong,  and  commodious.  At  fome  difi.tnce  at 
fea  it  refcmbles  a  large  white  houfe ;  but  for  two  miles 
along  the  fliore  nothing  can  he  more  agreeable  than  the 
fort  in  perfpeaive  with  the  village  of  Achombone,  the 
wood  beliind,  and  the  midtitude  of  rocks  of  unequal 
heights,  which  border  upon  the  coaff. 

This  fort  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  has  three  bat- 
teries, one  towards  the  fea  and  two  towards  the  land,  on 
all  which  arc  mounted  twenty-four  pieces  of  iron  cannon, 
bcfides  redoubts.  Ihe  gate  is  low,  and  fecured  by  a 
ditch  hewn  out  of  the  lock,  and,  as  hath  been  already 
mentioned,  a  draw-bridge,  behind  which  is  a  platform 
capable  of  holding  twenty  men  ranged  in  military  order. 
The  houfe  of  the  fartor,  or  prefidcnt,  is  of  brick ;  it  is  of 
thefame  form  as  the  fort,  and  has  three  fronts,  each  of 
which  has  an  efpianaJe  adorned  with  orange-trees.  The 
garrifon  is  generally  compofcd  of  twenty-five  white  men, 
and  an  equal  number  of  blacks,  under  the  command  of  a 
ferjeant. 

Three  leagues  to  the  caft  of  Achombone  is  Mount  Man- 
fore,  near  which  is  a  large  and  populous  town  called 
i'ockefo,  wheie  each  houfe  is  furrounded  with  a  grove  of 
cocoa-trees.  Mount  Mjufore  is  an  excellent  fitua\ion  for 
a  fort,  it  being  the  firff  pdnt  of  Cape  Tres  Puntas ;  and 
here  the  Hrandenburghers  or  Pruflians  have  their  principal 
faaory  called  Fredericfbnrgh.  This  fort  is  extremely  well 
built,  llroDg,  and  beautiful,  mounting  forty-fix  cannon 


non  are  too  fmall,  confidering  the  importance  of  the  fet- 
tlement,  and  the  gate  too  large.  On  the  eaft  fide  is  a  beau- 
tiiul  out- work;  yet  it  only  ferves  to  diminifh  the  flrength 
of  the  fort ;  its  greateft  fault  is  the  breafl-work's  being  too 
low  ;  for  as  it  reaches  no  higher  than  the  knee,  the  garri- 
fon, in  cafe  of  an  attack,  would  be  expofed  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy. 

According  to  Des  Marchais,  this  fort  was  quitted  by 
the  PrufTians  in  the  year  1720,  when  they  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Cape  Ties  Puntas ;  foon  after  which 
the  Dutch  attacked  the  place,  under  pretence  of  a  prior 
contraft  with  the  Pruflians;  but  the  king  received  them 
with  fuch  fpirit  and  addrcfs,  that  after  the  lofs  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  men,  they  were  forced  to  quit  the  fiefje, 
and  embark  with  great  precipitation  :  but  forae  time  after 
the  Dutch  made  a  more  fucccfsful  effort,  took  it  from  the 
natives,  and  have  kept  poireflion  of  it  ever  fince. 

Cape  Tres  Puntas  received  its  nams  from  the  Fortuguefe, 
on  account  of  its  being  compofed  of  three  points  projeftinj; 
into  the  fea.  Thf  fe  points,  which  are  little  hills,  are  fe- 
parated  by  fmall  hays  that  afford  good  anchorage,  and  each 
of  the  hills  is  covered  with  beautiful  woods,  which  are  feert 
at  fea  at  a  great  diffance.  Upon  the  fhore  of  the  two  bays 
are  three  villages,  Acora,  Acron,  and  Infiamma  ;  to  the  laft 
the  Englifli  give  the  name  of  Dick's  Cove.  The  village  of 
Acora  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  mod  wefterly  bay, 
Acron  on  the  declivity  of  the  middle  point,  and  Dick's  Cove 
on  a  fmall  gulf  formed  by  the  land  between  that  point  and 
■Vcron.  All  this  coafl  is  mountainous  and  woody ;  the 
molf  efteemed  timber  it  produces  is  a  yellow  tree  much 
ufed  in  tables,  chairs,  and  other  honfhold  furniture. 

Near  Acora  flands  the  little  fort  of  Dorothea,  which 
confifls  of  one  flat-roofed  houfe,  defended  by  two  batteries 
of  ten  guns  each,  and  divided  into  a  great  variety  of  con- 
venient apartments. 

Dick's  Cove  is  fituated  two  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Doro- 
thea. It  borders  on  the  fea,  is  of  a  quadrangular  form, 
built  of  ftone  and  mortar,  and  is  defcribed  by  Smith  as  a 
complete  and  regular  fortification,  with  four  baflions, 
mounting  twenty  pieces  of  ordnnnce,  and  adorned  with 
gardens  equally  pleafant  and  ufeful. 


SECT.     XX, 

Of  the  Tooth  Coast. 

Its  Sititntkn,  Name,  and  Divijion;  its  Vegetables;  the 
Face  of  the  Country,  and  the  yJnimals  ;  with  a  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Sea  Devil,  the  Zingana,  and  the  Sea  Bull, 
or  Homed  Fifh. 
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E  come  now  to  the  third  divifion  of  Guinea,  called 
the  Ivory  or  Tooth  Coafl:,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  elephants  teeth  found  here,  and  is  bounded  by 
Nigritia  on  the  north,  by  the  Gold  Coaft  on  the  eaff,  by 
the  ocean  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Grain  or  Pepper  Coafl: 
on  the  weft  ;  but  both  geographers  and  fijamen  are  divided 
in  their  opinions  concerning  its  extent  and  limits,  forae 
confining  it  between  the  river  Suera  da  Cofta  and  Grova, 
two  miles  to  the  caft  of  Cape  Palmas;  but  others  ftretch 
its  boundary  from  the  laft-mentioned  cape  to  Cape  Tres 
Puntas,  or  Three  Points,  all  that  fliore  being  known  to 
mariners  under  the  name  of  the  Tooth  Coaft.  Others 
again  reprefent  its  limits  as  contained  within  Cape  Apol. 
Ionia  to  the  eaff,  and  Cape  Palmas  to  the  weft. 

Cape  Apollonia,  thus  called  by  the  Portuguefe  from 
their  difcovering  it  on  St.  Apollonia's  day,  ftands,  ac- 
cording to  Des  Marchais,  in  four  degrees  fifty  minutes 
north  latitude,  half  way  between  the  river  Suera  da  Cofta 
and  Cape  Tres  Puntas.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  height, 
and  the  lofty  trees  with  which  it  is  covered.  It  points  a 
little  fouthward,  appearing  low  along  the  fliore,  and 
rifing  behind  into  three  lofty  mountains,  that  in  clear 
weather  may  be  feen  at  a  great  diftance  at  fea.  Upon 
each  of  thefe  mountains  are  groves,  and  in  the  interme- 
diate valleys  are  three  or  four  pretty  villages  built  clofe 
to  the  fea-fide.  In  general,  excepting  a  few  capes,,  all 
the  coaft  from  C.ipe  Apollonia  is  fo  low,  equal,  and 
ftraight,  that  it  is  difficult  for  fliips  to  diftinguifh  places ; 
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and  indeed,  befiJes   thefe   cnpes,  the  only  difllnft  land- 
marks are  the  heights  and  mountains  round  Drcwin. 

The  Tooth  Coaft  is  by  fome  authors  divided  into  the 
Quaqua,  the  Malagantes,  and  the  Ivory  Coaft. 

The  Dutch  have  given  the  e.iftern  part  of  this  coaft  the 
name  of  Quaqiia,  from  the  natives,  on  their  feeing  a 
fliip  approach,  repeating  that  word,  which  Villanlt  ima- 
gines exprefTes  a  kind  ot  welcome,  and  obferves,  that  the 
mtifter  of  an  entertainment  uUially  repeats  it  to  his  gnefls ; 
but  Smith  affirms,  that  Quaqua,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  fignifies  no  more  th;ui  tectii  or  ivory. 

All  the  countries  within  the  Hmirs  of  the  Ivory  Coaft 
are  fruitful  in  rice,  peafe,  beans, cocoa  nuts,  oranges,  citrons, 
and  goofeberries  ;  and  the  natives  frequently  bring  on  board 
large  fugar-canes,  which  is  a  proof  that  fugar  might  be 
cultivated  there  to  advantage.  The  Ivory  Coaft  is  indeed 
one  of  tlic  finert  dlvilions  of  Guinea,  the  profpee^t  of  the 
mountains,  and  vallies  filled  with  villages,  is  very  delight- 
ful, moft  of  thofe  little  towns  being  encompafTed  with  groves 
ot  lot:y  palins  and  cocoa-trees.  The  foil  of  the  higli  lands 
is  a  reddifti  earth,  which,  with  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the 
trees,  forms  an  agreeable  mixture  of  colours.  Cotton  and 
indigo  are  the  fpontaneous  growth  of  the  provinces  of  St. 
Andrew  and  Great  Drewin,  which  are  indeed  the  ricrcft 
of  the  whole.  Palm  wine  and  oil  are  very  plentiful,  as  is 
alfo  a  fpecies  of  fruit  that  grows  on  a  kind  of  palm-tree, 
called  by  the  natives  tombo.  This  they  eat  with  great 
pleafure,  drinking  at  the  fame  time  a  wine  drawn  from  the 
fame  tree  mixed  with  water;  for  its  ftrength  is  fiiid  to 
render  it  unfit  for  being  drank  alone. 

In  this  part  ot  Guinea  are  elephants,  which  are  very 
nur:iercas  in  the  inland  countries ;  there  are  fuch  numbers 
cfco..  s,  flieep,  goats,  and  hogs,  that  they  are  fold  for  a 
trifle;  and  the  coaft  fupplies  the  natives  with  a  great  vari- 
ety and  abundance  of  tifh  :  but  the  moft  remarkable  are 
the  fca-devil,  the  zingana,  and  the  fea-bull.  " 

The  fta-devil  is  faid  to  be  about  twenty  five  feet  long, 
and  proportionably  thick  ;  but  what  is  moft  remarkable 
are  the  angles  which  project  from  its  body,  and  are  of  a 
hard  horny  fubftance.  The  tail,  which  is  long  and  taper 
like  a  whip,  is  armed  with  a  fharp  point,  which  he  fre- 
quently darts  backwards,  and  his  back  is  covered  with 
hard  excrefcences  two  inches  high.  The  head,  which 
is  large,  is  joined  immediately  to  the  body  without  the 
fmalleft  appeaiance  of  a  neck,  and  is  furniflied  with  flat 
teeth.  Nature  has  beftowed  on  this  animal  four  eyes, 
two  of  which  are  near  the  gills,  and  are  large  and  round, 
but  the  two  others  on  the  forehead  are  of  a  fmaller  fize. 
On  each  i^de  the  gullet  are  three  horns  of  an  equal  length 
and  thicknefs  :  that  on  the  right  fide,  which  Hands  be- 
tween the  other  two,  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  circumference  at  its  infertion,  gra- 
dually termi'^..'>ting  in  a  fliarp  point ;  but,  as  it  is  yielding 
and  flexible,  it  is  capable  of  doing  little  hurt,  and  affords 
but  a  feeble  proteftion  to  the  animal.  In'  fhorr,  the  flefn 
is  tough  and  iil-tafteJ,  though  much  fought  after  by  the 
negroes. 

The  zingana  is  a  voracious  animal,  with  a  flat  head, 
large  red  fiery  eyes,  and  two  rows  of  ftrong  teeth  ;  the 
body,  which  is  round,  terminates  in  a  ftrong  tail  covered 
wltli  a  tough  flcin,  fpottcd  and  not  fcaly.  The  fins  are 
ftiong,  and  aflift  him  to  dart  with  incredible  rapidity  at  his 
prey.  Nothing  comes  amifs  to  the  voracious  appetite  of 
this  animal ;  but  he  is  faid  to  be  particularly  fund  of  hu- 
man flefh. 

The  fea-bull,  alfo  called  the  horned  fidi,  is  about 
three  feet  long,  exclufive  of  the  tail.  His  body  is  fquare, 
of  an  equal  thicknefs  at  both  extremities,  it  being  evrey 
where  about  five  feet  in  circumference.  The  head  has 
fome  refemblance  to  that  of  a  hog,  but  terminates  in  a 
probofcis,  which  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  an  elephant; 
it  has  no  other  pafl"age  for  its  food  than  through  this 
trunk,  and  nothing  is  to  be  foiuid  in  his  ftomach  but  fmall 
fifties  and  fea-weeds.  His  eyes,  which  are  large,  are 
fringed  with  a  kind  of  ftrong  hard  hair,  and  his  fore- 
head armed  with  two  horns,  which  are  bony,  ftrong, 
rough,  pointed  at  the  extremity,  and  about  fix  inches 
in  length.  His  flein  is  rough,  ftrong,  and  filled  with 
pointed  knobs ;  but  not  prickly  or  covered  with  ftiells. 
It  is  every  where  fpotted  with  different  colours,  and  has  a 
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mixture  of  grey,  violet,  and  white.  On  his  back  rife 
two  excrefcences  about  three  inches  high,  which  luu 
from  the  bale  of  the  horns  almoft  to  tht  tail,  which  is 
computed  oi  two  parts,  the  onb  flcfliy  and  covered  with  A 
continuation  of  the  llcin  of  the  body,  being  in  faft  a  part 
ot  the  vertebra  of  the  back,  but  more  flatted  and  pliant ; 
the  other  a  thick  fin  of  a  brown  colour,  ftreaked  witK 
parallel  lines  of  white,  and  fervcs  both  for  its  defence  md 
for  a  kind  of  rudder. 

SECT,    'XXI. 

Of  the  Per/ins,   Manners,  Cii/lows,  ntulTrndr  of  the  Inha- 
bitants cf  that  Part  of  the  Tooth  Coajl  called  Shiaqua. 

HE  natives  of  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Ivory  Coaft; 
called  Q_u:.qua,  are  r.uljcr  above  the  common  fta- 
ture,  Clean-limbed,  and  well-piopcrtioned  ;  at  the  firil 
glance  their  features  appear  hideous,  but,  notwithlland- 
ing  the  prejudices  naturally  conceived  from  their  difagree- 
able  a.fpeef,  feveral  authors  agree  in  reprefenting  them  as 
the  moft  rational,  civilized,  and  polite  people  in  all 
Guinea  ;  and  this  charafter  they  alfo  bear  among  all  their 
neighbouis. 

They  drink  a  kind  of  beer  called  pito,  and  wine  drawn 
from  the  Tombo  palm,  mixed  with  water  ;  and  DeS 
Marchais  fajs,  that  drunkennef;;  is  among  tjiem  a  crime 
of  fo  odious  a  nature,  that  ihe  laws  have  prohibited  it 
under  the  fevcreft  penalties;  it  being  a  maxim  among 
them.  That  to  deftroy  one's  reafon  or  health  is  to  level 
man  with,  the  brute;,  to  prejudice  foeiety  by  robbing  it 
of  its  ufeful  merhbeis,  and  10  deflroy  the  etFefts  ot  all  laws 
and  government;  for  a  man, void  of  reaCon  cannot  be 
influenced  by  laws,  as  he  is  ignorant  of  the  propriety  of 
his  aftions.  Then-  food  is,  however,  faid  to  be  very 
coarfe.and  indelicate,  and  to  be  piincipaliy  compofed  of 
different  mixtures  of  rice,  fitli,  fowl,  kid  and  elephant'i 
flefh,  all  kept  till  they  ftink. 

They  are  faid  to  look  upon  long  nails  as  a  great  or- 
nament, to  drefs  their  hair  in  trelTes,  which  they  keep 
feparate  by  a  pafte  of  palm  oil  and  a  kind  of  red  earth  ; 
and  they  daily  anoint  their  bodies  with  the  fame  kind  of 
pafte.  They  wear  round  the  fmall  of  their  legs  large 
rings  of  iron,  and  are  charmed  with  the  jingling  found  of 
thofe  rings  and  of  bells  faftened  to  them,  in  the  multitude 
ot  which  confift  all  their  dignity  and  grandeur. 

The  common  people  have  no  other  cloaths  but  a  piece 
of  cloth  faftened  round  the  waift  ;  but  the  wealthy  have 
a  fort  of  cloak,  or  furplice,  with  long  fleeves,  which  hangs 
down  below  their  knees ;  and  by  their  fide  they  wear  a 
hanc;er,  or  fhort  fword. 

Their  women,  according  to  Villault,  fetting  afide 
their  complexion,  which  is  jet-black,  would  jiafs  for 
beauties  in  Europe  from  the  regularity  of  their  features, 
the  brilliancy  of  their  eyes,  and  their  tall,  flcnder,  genteel 
fhape.  Some  of  thern  adorn  their  hair  with  little  gold 
plates,  in  the  making  of  which  the  artills  of- that  country 
endeavour  to  excel.  Thefe  plates  are  fometimes  large,  but 
in  general  they  are  thin,  fmall,  and  of  little  value  ;  how- 
ever, fome  women  wear  fuch  a  number  of  thefe  trinkets, 
that  the  whole  is  worth  a  confiderable  fum.  Thofe  who 
are  unable  to  adorn  their  heads  with  fuch  fplendor,  di- 
vide tlie  hair  or  wool  into  an  infinity  of  fmall  trefl^es, 
which  they  adorn  wich  ivory,  bougies,  or  cowries,  pieces 
of  oyfter-fliells,  and  other  ftiining  baubles,  which  are  alfo 
worn  by  thofe  who  have  plates  of  gold.  The  only  drefs 
of  the  women  is  a  cloth  without  any  particular  form,  and 
which  falls  over  the  fore  part  of  their  bodies,  the  back  be- 
ing entirely  naked, 

Thefe  negroes  have  an  avcrfion  to  the  cuftoni  which 
they  obfeive  among  the  Europeans,  of  the  men  killing 
each  other  after  a  long  abfence,  or  at  parting;  this  they 
confider  as  an  unnatural  acftion,  and  an  affront  to  the  other 
fex.  Their  form  of  falutation  is  laying  hold  of  the  fingers, 
and  making  them  crack. 

It  is  here,  as  well  as  in  India,  a  conftant  rule,  that 
the  fon  follows  the  prolcfTion  of  his  father,  the  fon  of 
a  weaver  being  always  bred  a  weaver,  and  that  of  a 
fmith,  a  fmiih.  This  regulation  is  fo  firmly  eftablifhed, 
that  the  whole  country  docs  not  j)crhaps  furnifli  a  fingle 
J  P  inftance 
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inflance  of  the  contrary;  but  this  cuftom  is  fo  far  from 
improving  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
that  they. are  ftill  but  very  indifferent  workmen  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Atkins,  a  common  lock  is  fuch  a  curiofity,  as 
to  draw  a  whole  country  together  to  fee  ;t  ;  a  watch  (till 
jncreafes  their  admiration,  and  making  paper  fpeak,  as 
they  term  it,  is  quite  miraculous.  If  they  are  fent  with  a 
note,  and  told  the  contents  before  they  go,  they  fre- 
quently make  the  experiment,  whether  the  Europeans  de- 
ceive them,  in  pretending  to  interpret  the  thoughts  of 
an  abfent  pcrfon  by  thofe  crooked  charaiflers.  This  they 
do,  by  aflcing  the  contents  ;  but  their  iurprize  is  incon- 
ceivable on  hearing  the  note  read.  Of  this  they  can  form 
no  idea,  and  they  are  ready  to  believe,  that  the  white  men 
have  fome  familiar  fpirit  that  afts  as  faftor  or  broker  on 
thefe  occafions. 

The  ufual  trade  carried  on  here  confifts  of  ivory,  cotton 
cloths,  gold,  and  flaves.  All  the  countries  behind  Qunqua 
flirnilh  great  flore  of  elephants  teeth,  and  this  is  eliLxmcd 
the  moft  beautiful  ivory  in  the  world  ;  whence  it  is  con- 
ffantly  bought  up,  as  foon  as  brought  to  the  coaft,  by  the 
Englidi,  French,  Dutch,  and  fometimes  by  the  Danes  and 
Portu"uofe;  but  though  the  cammerce  o!  this  country  is 
free  to  ail  nations,  the  Englidi  and  Dutch  enjoy  the  greatefl 
fhare  of  it.  The  inland  countries  fo  abound  with  ele- 
phants, that  notwithflanding  the  pcrpeiual  war  wag^d 
againft  them  by  the  negroes,  the  elephants  are  fo  nume- 
rous, that  according  tofeveral  authors  the  natives  are  forced 
to  dig  their  habitations  under  ground.  However,  their 
number  is  faid  to  have  been  greatly  dimir.iflied  by  a  dif- 
tcmper  that  has  crept  among  them,  and  made  terrible  ha- 
vock,  as  well  as  by  the  conlfant  endeavours  of  the  natives 
to  extirpate  them. 

According  to  Villault,  the  negroes  manufacture  a  fort 
of  ftrong  ftuff,  ftriped  blue  and  white,  three  quarters 
Xvide,  and  about  four  ells  long;  and  as  thefe  fell  well  on 
the  Gold  Coaft,  the  Europeans  purchafe  them  here  for 
that  market. 

The  country  produces  abundance  of  good  cotton, 
which  the  negroes  of  the  interior  countjies  maniifaifi-ure. 
The  cotton  pieces  made  here  are  nor  only  extremely  fine, 
but  beautiful  in  their  colours.  The  negroes  on  the 
coaft  aft  as  brokers  for  thofe  of  the  inland  countries, 
fell  their  fluffs  for  them,  and  receive  a  certain  fhare  by 
way  of  commifTion.  The  Quaqua  negroes  likewlfe 
manufaifture  a  kind  of  plant  refembling  hemp  into  a 
ffrong  cloth,  to  which  they  give  beautiful  colours,  and 
fuch  flowers  and  dellgns  as  (hew  them  to  be  no  bad  artiif  s 
in  this  way.  I'hey  have  alfo  a  very  confiderable  trade  in 
fait  with  their  inland  neighbours,  to  whom  they  fell  it  at 
a  high  price,  on  account  of  the  diilancc  and  expence  of 
carriage. 

The  ICiiropeans  divert  themfclvcs  with  feeing  the  ca- 
noes filled  with  men  crowding  round  the  fliips,  and  each 
mouth  uttering  Quaqua,  quaqua.  One  of  them  is  no 
fooner  hoifted  on  board,  than  the  anxiety  of  the  reft  is 
extremely  vlfible,  from  their  looking  about  with  the 
utmoft  impatience,  as  if  waiting  the  fate  of  their  com- 
panions. It  is,  indeed,  with  extreme  difficulty  that  any 
of  them  are  induced  to  come  on  board.  It  is  probable, 
that  fome  outrages  have  been  committed  by  the  Europe- 
ans, which  have  ever  fince  infpired  them  with  fear  and 
fufpicion.  They  are  particularly  afraid  of  the  Engliih, 
while  they  repofc  great  confidence  in  the  French.  "  It 
"  is  certain,  fays  Mr.  Smith,  that  they  never  approach 
"  an  Knglifh  velFel  without  dread  of  being  carried  away 
"  into  flavery  : "  whence  it  is  probable,  that  fome  at- 
tempt of  this  nature  has  been  made. 

The  natives  ufually  come  five  or  fix  in  a  canoe  along 
the  (hip's  fide  ;  but  fcldom  more  than  one  or  two  have 
the  rcfolution  to  come  on  board,  before  they  have  feen 
how  their  companions  are  treated.  They  ufually  enter 
the  fliips  two  at  a  time,  with  a  couple  of  elephants 
teeth,  and  other  goods,  and  thefe  return  to  the  canoe 
before  the  reft  leave  it.  Thofe  who  come  firft  narrowly 
examine  the  (hip,  obferve  whether  the  fiiilors  are  armed", 
and  what  number  of  them  are  upon  deck;  but  no  in- 
treaties  can  prevail  on  them  to  go  below  deck.  When 
they  have  fold  their  goods  they  return,  and  let  their 
friends  know  tJK  ufage  they  have  received.     Such  dread 


have  they  of  fire-arms,  that  feveral  of  them  flung  them- 
felves  into  the  fea  upon  Smith's  firing  a  gun  to  bring 
to  a  fliip  he  had  difcovered  in  the  offing ;  and  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  if  they  difcover  any  arms  on  board,  thev 
inftantly  feud  away  to  the  fhore  with  all  pofiible  expe- 
dition. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  and  tedious  trading  with  a 
people  fo  jealous  and  timorous,  whofe  language  is  un- 
intelligible to  the  Europeans,  and  all  the  European  lan- 
guages no  lefs  fo  to  them.  Every  thing  is  tranfadted 
by  ligii'^,  or  placing  a  certain  quantity  of  merchandize- 
near  the  ivory  or  gold  wanted  in  exchange.  They  are 
in  general  extremely  fond  of  prtfents,  however  trifling, 
as  it  they  confidered  them  as  pledges  of  efieem  and  af- 
fe'ifion.  A  knife  not  worth  fix-pence,  a  brafs  ring,  .t 
glafs  of  brandy,  or  a  bifcuit,  the  richeft  negro  will  re- 
ceive with  pleafiire ;  but  the  liberality  of  the  Europe- 
ans feems  to  render  them  avaricious ;  Smith  tberciore 
recommends  great  caution  in  the  manner  of  ma.king  thclc 
prefeuts. 

SECT.    xxri. 

A  Dcfcril>t'wn  of  the  River  St.  Andrew,  the  adjacent  Coun- 
try, and  the  Manners  of  the  Natives. 

AS  the  Europeans  have  no  fettlements  on  the  Ivory 
Coaft,  and  uiually  trade  with  the  natives  in  their 
(hips,  a  regular  account  of  this  country  cannot  be  ex- 
pefted.  The  writers  who  have  defcribed  it,  have  fol- 
lowed the  method  frequently  obfcrred  in  giving  defcrip- 
tions  of  coimtries  they  have  never  feen,  by  leprefenting 
the  nati\es  as  the  moft  fivage  and  barbarous,  and  par- 
ticularly being  fond  of  devouring  all  the  white  men 
whom  they  can  get  into  their  power;  but  the  faifehood 
of  fuch  ridiculous  affertions  have  been  frequently  dc- 
monftratcd,  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  nations  fo 
mifreprefented  ;  for  the  people  of  many  countiies,  who, 
when  little  known,  were  defcribed  as  anthropophagi,  or 
man-eaters,  have  been  fotind  to  be  friendly,  benevolent, 
and  enemies  to  cruelty;  we  fliall  therefore  confine  our 
obfervations  of  this  country  to  fucli  parts  of  it  as  are 
tolerably  known. 

The  river  of  St.  Andrew  is  a  fine  deep  flream,  in- 
creafed  near  its  mouth  by  being  joined  by  another  river. 
The  entrance  is  furrounded  by  lofty  trees,  fine  meadows, 
and  rich  fields  of  great  extent.  Nature  feems  to  have 
intended  this  place  for  a  fortrefs  ;  for  about  five  hundred 
paces  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  peninfula  extends  ,1 
great  way  into  the  fea,  and  is  joined  to  the  ccMuinent  by 
a  ficnder  neck  of  land,  about  five  or  fix  fathoms  broad. 
The  whole  peninfula  is  a  high  level  rock,  and  has  a  plat- 
form four  hundred  Itet  in  circumference,  that  commands 
all  the  neighbouring  countiy.  It  is  furrounded  almoft  en- 
tirely by  the  fea;  the  rock  is  perfe(ffly  ftcep  and  inaccef- 
fible  on  the  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft  fides  ;  and  the  neck  of 
hind  may  be  fo  eafily  defended,  tliat  a  battery  of  five  gun? 
would  render  it  impregnable.  Bcfidcs,  to  the  north  of 
this  neck  of  land  there  is  a  fine  fpring  of  frefli  water, 
capable  of  fupplying  a  large  garrifon,  and  of  being  fecured 
by  the  cannon  of  a  fort. 

The  land-marks  in  this  place  are  fo  diftinff,  that  it 
is  impofliblc  they  fhould  be  miftaken.  Here  are  lofty, 
thick,  and  fhady  trees,  with  three  or  four  large  villages 
that  ftiikc  the  eye  all  at  once,  they  being  within  the 
diftance  of  half  a  mile  of  each  other.  All  tlie  mea- 
dows and  fields  round  the  mouth  of  this  river  arc  wa- 
tered by  pleafant  ftrcams  that  fertilize  the  ground,  and 
render  it  fit  for  producing  all  kinds  of  corn,  fruit,  and 
roots,  efpccially  maize,  millet,  rice,  peas,  y.^.ms,  and 
melons.  There  are  here  fine  natural  groves  of  citrons, 
oranges,  limes,  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  whofe  boughs  arc 
fo  clofcly  intermingled,  that  all  thefe  feveral  fruits  might 
be  imagined  to  be  the  produce  ot  one  large  tree.  Here 
the  fugar-cane,  with  a  thoufand  other  plants,  (pring  up 
in  the  greatefl  perfeffion  without  cultivation  ;  but  arc 
abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  the  elephant,  and  afford  a 
fhelter  for  other  wild  bealfs.  In  Piort,  whatever  the 
Gold  Coaft  produces,  is  found  here  in  gre.iter  abundance 
and  perfection. 

As 
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As  to  the  natives  of  this  part  of  the  Ivory  CoafV,  the 
men,  like  thofe  we  hare  jult  dcfcribed,  are  well-made ; 
the  women  are  fmall,  but  neatly  proportioned ;  their 
features  are  regular,  their  eyes  lively,  and  their  teeth 
white,  fmall,  and  even.  The  men  wear  a  loofe  drefs, 
refembling  a  furplice,  which  reachts  to  the  knees,  and  the 
women  a  narrow  cloth  round  their  waift,  but  many  go 
perteftly  naked.  The  rich  men  wear  a  poniard  or  long 
knife  by  their  fides,  and  are  not  deficient  in  courage  and 
underltanding  ;  but  the  European  traders  having  carried 
off  fome  of  them,  they  are  become  fo  fufpicious,  that 
nothing  can  prevail  on  them  to  come  on  board,  before 
the  captain  of  the  fliip  has  gone  thiough  the  ceremony  of 
putting  a  drop  of  fea-watcr  in  his  eye,  which  they  alfo 
perform  as  a  kind  of  declaration,  that  they  wifh  the  lois 
of  their  eyes,  if  they  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith,  and 
a  folemn  engagement  that  no  injury  fhall  be  'otFered  on 
either  fide ;  however,  they  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  go 
under  the  hatches,  or  enter  the  cabbin. 

They  are  extremely  fond  of  rings  of  ivory  and  iron, 
mounted  with  little  bells,  which  they  put  round  their 
arms,  and  the  fmall  of  each  leg.  Thefe  bells  give  them 
an  additional  joy  in  dancing,  of  which  both  they  and 
all  the  negroes  are  paffionately  fond.  Every  diftrift  has 
a  particular  mode  of  dancing,  with  different  contortions 
and  grimaces,  which  they  prefer  to  thofe  of  their  neigh- 
bours. It  is  faid,  that  our  beff  European  mafters  would, 
in  this  country,  pafs  for  aukward  and  clurafy,  and  might 
find  fome  attitudes  and  poftures  among  the  negroes  which 
might  improve  their  art.  The  women  in  general  dance 
with  a  fine,  eafy,  graceful  air  ;  but  it  >s  frequently  inter- 
njixed  with  ridiculous  and  burlefque  grimaces. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  river  St.  Andrew  are  at  leafl  a 
dozen  craggy  and  broken  hills,  which  Aretch  three  or 
four  miles  along  the  coaft  ;  5'et  the  intermediate  fields 
being  watered  within  this  fhort  fpace  by  near  twenty 
little  rivulets,  they  are  rich  and  fruitful  ;  and  were  the 
inhabitants  more  civilized  or  lefs  timorous,  no  country 
on  earth  b:ds  fairer  for  a  profitable  trade.  The  elephants 
muft  be  of  an  enormous  fize,  fince  many  of  their  teeth 
weigh  above  two  hundred  pounds.  Slaves  and  gold  are 
likewife  in  great  plenty ;  but  the  Europeans  can  never 
learn  by  what  means  they  procure  the  latter  ;  for  this 
they  preferve  an  inviolable  fecret  ;  but  if  they  are  prelFed 
to  explain  themfelves,  they  point  with  their  finger  to 
the  mountains  on  the  north-ealf,  intimating  that  it  comes 
from  thence. 

There  are  feveral  towns  and  villages  along  the  confl:, 
the  mofl  confiderable  of  which  appears  to  be  that  of 
Laho,  which  is  fituated  on  the  cape  of  the  fame  name, 
in  five  degrees  ten  minutes  north  latitude ;  and  is  equally 
diftant  from  Cape  Palmas  and  Cape  Trer  Puntas.  Laho 
is  a  large  and  populous  place,  extending  about  a  league 
along  the  coaff,  which  is  covered  with  a  beauriful  yellow 
farld,  and  againff  which  the  fea  beats  with  great  violence. 
The  neighbouring  country  affords  all  kinds  of  provifions, 
■which  are  here  extremely  cheap  ;  and  the  natives,  who 
are  of  a  mild,  tracbble,  and  gentle  difpofition,  are  vifited 
by  traders  of  all  nations. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  Cape  Laho,  between  two  villages, 
the  one  called  Jack  a  Jack,  and  the  other  Corby  Laho, 
is  a  fmall  lake  of  lalt  water,  to  which  the  Englifli  and 
Dutch  have  given  the  name  of  the  Bottomlefs  Pit,  from 
its  extraordinary  depth,  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts  hav- 
ing been  made  to  found  it ;  but  at  length  it  was  found  to 
be  no  more  than  fixty  fathoms,  its  fuppoled  depth  arifing 
from  a  current  at  the  bottom,  which  carried  away  the  lead 
fader  than  they  could  furnilh  line. 

SECT.     XXIII. 
Of  the  Malacuetta  or  Grain  Coast. 

Jts  Name,  Situation,  Vegetables,  and  Jnimals  ;  luith  a 
particular  Defcription  of  Guinea  Pepper.  Of  the  Na- 
tives, their  Perfons,  Manners,  Language,  Arts,  and 
Government. 

TH  E  Europeans  gave  this  Coaft  its  name  from  ob- 
ferving  that  it  produced  this  fpecies  of  pepper  in 
greater  abundance  than  apy  other  part  of  Guinea;  and 


indeed,  the  names  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  coaft 
were  given  from  the  chief  commodities  they  aflxird.  For 
inlhince,  the  Slave  Coaft  is  thus  named  from  its  fur- 
nilhing  a  greater  number  of  flaves  than  any  other  coun- 
try ;  the  Gold  Coaft,  from  the  great  quantity  of  that 
metal  found  there  ;  and  the  Ivory  Coaft,  from  the  pro- 
digious cargoes  of  elephants  teeth  annually  brought  from 
thence  by  the  Europeans ;  though  flaves,  gold,  and 
ivory  are  purchafed  through  the  whole  coalt  of  Gui- 
nea, and  there  are  few  places  which  do  not  produce  fome 
of  this  pepper. 

Striftly  fpeaking,  the  Malaguetta,  or  Grain  Coaft,  is 
contained  between  the  river  Seftos  and  Greva,  a  villaoe 
two  or  three  miles  to  the  weft  of  Cape  Palmas,  and  e.v 
tends  about  fifty  miles  along  the  fliore. 

The  produftions  of  the  earth  are  peafe,  bean<;,  gourds, 
oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  dates,  and  a  kind  of  nut  with 
an  exceeding  thick  fliell,  the  kernel  of  which  is  efteemed 
a  moft  delicious  fruit,  for  which  neither  the  natives  nor 
Europeans  have  any  name.  The  palm  wine  of  this  coun- 
try is  perhnps  in  greater  perfeftion  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  But  what  conftitutes  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  Grain  Coaft  is  the  abundance  of  Guinea  pepper  it  pro- 
duces, for  which  they  have  a  great  trade,  not  only  with  all 
the  neighbouring  inland  nations,  but  with  the  Europeans. 

The  plant  en  which  this  produftion  grows  differs  in 
fize,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  oiher  cir- 
cumftances.  It  /hoots  up  like  other  fhrubs,  and  like  ivy 
runs  up  fome  neighbouring  tree  :  what  grows  upon  the 
plant  thus  fupported  has  a  finer  flavour,  and  a  hotter  and 
more  pungent  tafte  than  what  grows  wild  in  the  fields. 
The  leaf,  which  is  foft  and  pointed,  is  twice  as  long  as 
it  is  broad,  and  in  the  rainy  feafon  has  a  delicate  fmell ; 
foon  after  which  it  fades,  and  at  the  fame  time  lofes  both 
its  beauty  and  flavour  ;  but  the  leaf  and  buds,  when  in 
perfection,  on  being  bruifed  between  the  fingers,  have  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fmell.  Under  the  leaves  and  all  along 
the  flalk  are  fmall  filaments,  by  which  it  fixes  itfelf  to 
the  neareft  tree.  Its  flower  cannot  be  defcribed,  as  it 
buds  in  thofe  feafons  when  no  trade  is  carried  on  with  the 
coaft.  It  is  however  certain,  that  it  does  flower ;  the 
fruit  fucceeds  in  long,  flender,  red  fhells,  or  pods,  fepa- 
rated  into  four  or  five  cells,  and  covered  by  a  rind  which 
the  negroes  believe  to  be  poifonous,  and  is  only  a  thin 
film  that  foon  dries  and  crumbles. 

Befides  the  Guinea  pepper,  this  country  produces  ano- 
ther fpecies  of  fruit,  which  refembles  the  cardamom  both 
in  its  figure,  tafte,  and  quality.  They  have  here  alfd 
pimento,  a  fpecies  of  pepper  common  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Jamaica  pepper. 
The  Dutch  purchafe  it  here  in  great  quantities,  and  it  is 
faid  that  a  fleet  of  five  or  fix  fiiil  have  fometimes  left 
the  coaft  with  little  or  no  other  merchandize  ;  but  this 
trade  is  at  prefent  much  declined.  The  Engtilh  flill  pui- 
chafe  fome  Guinea  pepper  ;  but  the  chief  commerce  of 
the  Grain  Coaft  confifts  in  ivory  and  flaves. 

Cows,  hogs,  flieep,  and  goats  are  here  in  great  plenty  : 
as  are  alfo  moft  of  the  other  animals  found  in  thole  parts 
of  Guinea  already  defcribed. 

The  people  have  in  general  handfome  features,  and  are 
well  ftiaped  ;  their  drefs  is  a  piece  of  cloih  round  the 
waift.  When  any  of  them  travels  out  of  his  own  little 
diftrift,  and  is  met  by  a  ftranger,  they  mutually  embrace, 
clofciy  pre/Ting  each  others  fhoulders,  and  pronouncing 
the  word  towa  ;  then  they  rub  each  other's  arms  up  to 
the  elbow,  ftill  repeating  towa  ;  after  which  they  crack 
each  other's  fingers,  and  finifti  their  extraordinary  faluta- 
tion  with  crying  out,  Enfaneraate,  enfanemate. 

Their  language  is  fo  difficult,  that  it  is  not  only  ut- 
terly unintelligible  to  the  Europeans,  but  to  the  neareft 
neighbouring  nations,  none  of  whom  are  able  to  aft  as 
interpreters.  The  natives  of  this  divifion  are  guilty  of 
no  excelTes  in  eating  or  drinking ;  yet  freely  admit  the 
Europeans  to  the  beds  of  their  wives  and  daughters  :  they 
are  alfo  faid  to  be  extremely  addifted  to  ftealing. 

Among  thefe  people  are  fome  excellent  mechanics,  par- 
ticularly fmiths,  who  perfeftly  underftand  the  art  of 
tempering  fteel  and  other  metals,  making  arms,  and  all 
inftruments  of  fteel ;  and  they  have  workmen  who  build 
their  canoes  of  different  fizes  upon  certain  regular  prin- 
ciples. 
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cip'i;s.      Experience 

provements  id  hulband 

cultivaticn  oF  rice,  luiliet,  and  Guinea  peppe 

Their  taba-fcil,  or  king,  has  an  arbitrary  and  dcfpotic 
power  over  his  fubjefls,  and  never  appears  abroad  but 
with  pomp  and  magnilicence.  Kis  people  entertain  for 
him  certain  implicit  lentiments  of  natural  fubmiffion,  and 
that  awe  with  which  tl-,;.7  would  regard  a  fuperior  being. 
Their  religion  is  th.:t  ot  paganifm  ;  but  they  have  lome 
ideas  of  a  future  ftate,  as  appears  by  the  ceremonies  per- 
formed to  the  fouls  of  the  deceafcd.  They  welcome  the 
iiew  moon  with  fongs,  dancing,  and  diverfions ;  and  have 
a  fuperfiitious  regard  for  their  priefls. 


St.  IIei-en.'.. 

1 

has    tauirht  rhcm  many  ufeful  im-  j  of  rough  beams,  or  branches  oC  palm,  Lid  clofc-  to  each 

idry,  particul.irly  with  refpedt  to  the    other,  which  renders  it  difficult  walking  acrofs  the  upper 

illct,  and  Guinea  pepper.  rooms  without  fiuinbling.     The  root  is  compoftd  cf  ti-.c 

f.une  materials,  covered  with  banana  and  palin  leaves. 
Barbot,  to  his  great  furprize,  faw  in  the  council  cha.niber 
ihc  figure  of  a  woman  holding  an  infap.T  in  her  arms,  cut 
in  balfo  relievo. 

The  king,  when  Barhot  was  tliere,  had  an  agreeable 
afpeft,  and  a  tender  difpofiiion,  but  a  weak  judgaicnt. 
The  town  had  hardly  any  other  in.'vabitar.ts  befides  the 
w<jmcn,  children,  court,  and  fl«vcs  of  the  king.  His 
wives  and  concubines  amounted  to  thirty,  one  of  whom 
was  extremely  well  proportioned,  and  htr  arms,  legs,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  v/ere  marked  with  the  figures  of 
beails  and  birds;  oruMments  which  in  that  country  are  rec- 
koned Ibiking  Iseautics.  The  king  and  all  his  children 
woie  a  cap  made  of  olier  twigs,  the  only  bndge  that  dif- 
tingulfhed  ricm  from  the  fiibjefts  ;  for  thephildren  kibouf 
in  the  iame  employment.';  as  the  meaneft  negro.  The  ne- 
groes of  Scdos  are  extremely  civil  and  obliging,  a  ^l.ifi 
of  brandy  being  a  fulikient  inducement  or  reward  tor  the 
molt  important  fcrvices.  They  are  cf  a  tail  ffature,  well 
made,  robuff,  and  ha\'e  a  martial  air;  their  courage  is 
frequently  cxerte.i  in  their  excurfions  againft  the  neigh- 
bouring inland  conntiies  in  fearch  of  (laves. 

Atcoidiiig  to  Dcs  Marchais,  the  people  never  wear  any 
covering  en  ihe'r  heads,  nor  any  thing  more  on  their  bo- 
dies than  a  fmall  cK>th  before  to  cover  their  naktdnels. 
1  heir  diet  is  no  kis  limple,  their  chief  nourilhment  being 
from  vegeiables. 

The  tole  employment  of  many  of  the  natives  is  firtiing, 
and  every  morning  there  are  large  fleets  of  canots  ranged 
along  the  fliore  for  that  purpofe.  Their  ufiuil  method  of 
catching  fifli  is  by  a  hand-line  and  hook,  which  they 
feldom  draw  empty  out  of  the  water. 

The  fiiips  empio^cd  in  the  flave-irade  touch  at  SeftoJ 
to  take  in  rice,  which  they  buy  at  the  rate  of  two  fnil- 
lings  per  quintal  in  exchange.  The  European  merchants 
feud  their  merchandize  to  the  council-room,  fuch  as  copper 
vcnils,  lead,  and  powder,  which  they  exchange  for  go.its, 
fowl,  and  other  provilions. 

Authors  have  given  a  very  particular  account  cf  the 
marriages  and  funeral  ceremonies  of  thofe  people  ;  but  i& 
they  all  profcfs  themfclves  both  ignorant  of  the  language, 
and  but  litde  converlant  with  the  people,  they  can  deferve 
but  little  credit ;  fince  tliey  do  not  give  us  the  leart  inti- 
mation by  what  means  they  acquired  Uich  knowledge  cf 
a  people  whom  they  cannot  underrtund. 

We  have  now  taken  a  view  of  the  weft  coafl  of  what 
may  properly  be  termed  South  Africa,  and  of  the  coalt 
of  Guinea  ;  we  fliall  thcrefcre,  befoie  we  proceed  w-ith 
the  continent,  dcfcribe  liic  principal  African  ifiar.ds  withiit 
this  compafs. 


SECT.     XXIV, 

A  Defcription  of  the  Country  round  the  River  Sejlas,  and 
its  Inhabitants. 

Til  E  country  round  the  river  Scftos  having  been  more 
accurately  examined  by  Europeans  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Grain  Coalf,  we  fliall  give  a  concife  defciip- 
tion  of  it.  Phillips,  who  took  great  pains  in  founding 
the  dilferent  bays  and  creeks  near  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  obferve?,  that  the  anchor.ige  is  very  good  and  fe- 
ci! re  ;  but  that  the  fea  is  rough,  and  the  currents  ftrong 
towards  the  fouth-eaft  and  the  north-wtff  of  the  channel : 
it  is  beiides  obftrufted  by  blind  rocks  (.overed  with  fix 
feet  of  water,  and  by  two  rocks  that  rile  in  fight.  The 
true  channel  is  between  the  rock  that  flands  in  the  middle 
of  the  largeft  caftern  branch,  where  the  breadth  is  half 
a  cable  over,  and  the  depth  thirty  feven  fathoms  ;  beyond 
which  the  river  is  broad,  and  fliips  of  an  hundred  tons 
inr.y  fecurely  anchor. 

It  is  f.iid  that  barks  and  fmall  craft  may  pafs  about 
twenty  miles  up  the  river,  after  which  it  is  tilled  with 
rocks  and  flats,  that  render  it  impalliible  to  any  other 
vefPels  but  canoes.  Its  banks  arc  adorned  with  fine  trees, 
and  planted  with  villages  refrefhed  with  flreams  of  frelh 
water,  that  fall  from  the  higher  grounds,  and  difcharge 
themlclvcs  into  the  river.  All  the  country  on  both  fides 
is  cxtrcniely  fertile,  and  abounds  with  wild  fowl.  Here 
js  alfo  found  a  beautiful  kind  of  flint  or  pebble,  which 
is  faid  to  be  more  tranfparent  than  agate  ;  it  refembles  a 
diamond  in  hardnefs,  and,  when  well  cut,  almoll  equals 
it  in  luflre. 

Barhot,  who  in  1687  vifited  the  king  of  the  country, 
defcilbes  the  place  where  he  refided  as  a  fmall  tov.n  ot 
thnty  or  forty  houfes  on  the  banks  of  a  plcalant  rivulet  ; 
they  were  built  of  mud,  and  furroundetl  by  a  rampart  of 
earth.  Every  houfe  was  at  leaft  one  Ifory  above  the  ground- 
floor,  fome  of  them  three,  and  all  of  them  whitened  with 
a  lime   made  of  calcined  fhells.     Their  floors  are  made 
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SECT.     I. 
Of  St.  Helena. 

Its  Name,  Situation,  Extent,  Fortifications,  Produce,  DuUd- 
ings,  and  Inhabitants. 

ST.  Helena,  fo  named  by  the  Portugucfe  from  their 
difcovering  it  on  St.  Helen's  day,  is  fituatcd  in  fix- 
tcen  degrees  fouth  latitude,  about  fix  hundred  leagues 
north-weft  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aliuoft  in  the 
mid-way  between  the  continent  of  Africa  and  America  ; 
but  is  nearer  to  that  of  Africa,  from  which  it  is  diflant 
about  twelve  hundred  miles. 

This  ifiand  is  about  twenty-one  miles  in  circumference, 
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and  confifts  of  fuch  high  and  mountainous  land,  that  it 
inay  be  difcovered  at  ica  at  above  twenty  leagues  diflance. 
It  is  indeed  formed  of  one  vaft  rock,  on  every  fide  as 
ftcep  ns  a  church  ftceplc,  and  refembles  a  caflle  in  the 
midft  of  the  ocean  :  its  natuual  walls  are  fo  high,  that  i: 
is  impolllble  to  (cale  thera  ;  nor  is  there  any  landing,  ex- 
cept at  a  fmall  valley  on  the  eatt  fide  ot  it. 

It  is  delended  by  a  i.tttery  of  forty  or  fifty  guiis,  plant- 
ed level  with  the  water  ;  and  as  the  waves  are  perpe- 
tually dafliing  on  the  (hore,  it  is  always  difficult  land- 
ing even  here.  There  is,  however,  one  Utile  creek 
where  two  or  three  men  may  land  at  a  time ;  but  it  is 
now  defended  by  a  battery  of  five  or  fix  guns,  and  rer>- 
c'cied  inatcellible.     There  is  no  other  anchorage  about 
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the  ifland,  but  at  Cliapel  Valley  bay ;  and  as  the  wind 
always  blows  from  tlie  foiuheaft,  if  a  fliip  over-ftioots 
the  ifland  ever  fo  linle.  (he  cannot  recover  it  again. 

Though  the  ifland  appears  on  every  fide  a  hard  barren 
rock,  yet  it  is  covered  with  earth  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and 
a  half  deep,  and  produces  not  only  grafs  but  fruits, 
herbs,  roots,  and  garden  Huff;  it  is  agreeably  diver- 
fified  with  hills  and  plains,  adorned  with  plantations  of 
fruit-trees,  and  kirchtn-g.irJens,  among  which  are  in- 
terfperfed  the  houfes  of  the  natives.  In  the  open  fields 
'  are  herds  of  cattle  always  grazing,  fome  of  which  are 
faited  to  fupply  the  fliipping  that  touches  here,  and  the 
reft  hirnifli  the  dairiss  with  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe. 
The  country  alfo  abounds  in  hogs,  goats,  turkits,  and 
all  forts  of  poultry  ;  and  the  fea  is  well  fupplied  with 
lilh.  But  ainidft  all  this  affluence,  they  have  neither 
bread  nor  wine  of  their  own  growth  ;  for  though  the 
foil  is  extremely  proper  for  wheat,  yet  the  rats  which 
harbour  in  the  rocks,  and  cannot  be  dellroyed,  eat  up  all 
the  feed  before  the  grain  is  well  out  of  the  ground;  and 
though  the  vines  flourifh,  and  afford  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  grapes,  yet  the  climate  is  too  hot  for  making  wine. 
Indeed  no  good  wine  is  produced  from  grapes  within  the 
torrid  zone,  for  neither  very  hot  nor  very  cold  countries 
are  proper  for  that  liquor. 

Befides  grapes,  they  have  bananas,  figs,  jslantains,  and 
the  other  fruits  ufaally  produced  in  hot  countries.  They 
raife  kidney-beans,  and  other  kinds  of  pulfe  in  their  gar- 
dens ;  and  the  co'.r.mon  people  fupply  the  want  of  bread 
with  potatoes  and  yams. 

A  little  bej-ond  the  la.".ding-place,  in  Chapel  Valley, 
I  is  the  fort  where  the  governor  refides,  with  a  garrifon  ; 
and  in  the  fame  valley  is  a  pretty  town,  confifting  of 
forty  or  fifty  houfes,  built  after  the  Engiifh  manner,  to 
which  the  people  of  the  ifland  refort  when  any  fhips  ap- 
pear, as  well  to  affift  in  the  defence  of  the  ifland  as  to 
totertain  the  feamen,  if  they  are  friends;  for  the  governor 
has  always  centinels  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  '.  Jand  to 
the  windward,  who  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  all 
fhips,  and  guns  are  tired  to  fummon  every  nun  to  his 
poll.  It  is  impofTible  for  any  fhip  to  come  in  the  night- 
time, but  what  has  been  difcovered  the  day  before.  The 
above  fort  and  the  town,  which  has  the  fame  name  as 
the  ifland,  is  fituated  in  fix  degrees  thirty  minutes  weft 
longitude  from  London,  and  ia  the  fixteenth  degree  of 
fouth  latitude. 

The  natives  of  this  ifland  are  remarkable  for  their 
frefti  ruddy  comrlexion,  and  robul't  conftitutions.  In 
all  other  places  near  the  tropics  the  children  and  dc- 
fcendants  of  white  people  have  not  the  leift  red  in  their 
cheeks  ;  but  the  natives  of  St.  Helena  have  generally  an 
agreeable  mi.Kture  of  red  and  white,  and  are  pretty 
healthful,  which  is  afcribed  to  feveral  caufes,  particu- 
larly to  their  living  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  always 
open  to  the  fea  br.ezes,  which  conftantly  blow;  to  their 
teing  ufually  employed  in  the  healthful  exercifes  of  gar- 
dening and  hufbandry  ;  to  their  ifland  being  frequently 
lefrellied  with  moderate  cooling  fhowers ;  and  to  there 
being  no  fens  or  falt-marflies  to  annoy  them  with  their 
unwholefome  fleams.  They  are  likewife  ufed  to  climb 
the  hill  between  the  town  in  Chapel  Valley  and  their 
plantations,  which  is  fo  fteep,  that  they  are  forced  to 
have  a  ladder  in  the  middle  of  it ;  whence  it  is  called 
Ladder-hill,  and  they  cannot  avoid  afcending  it  without 
going  three  or  four  miles  about;  fo  that  they  feldom  want 
air  or  exercife,  the  great  prefervers  of  health. 

As  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  natives,  Mr.  Sal- 
mon, who  was  there,  affures  us,  that  they  feemed  to  him 
the  moft  honcft,  inofFenfive,  and  hofpitable  people  he 
had  ever  met  with,  having  fcarce  any  tinctffre  of  avarice 
or  ambition.  He  fliys  he  aflied  fome  of  them,  if  they  had 
no  curiofity  to  fee  the  reft  of  the  world,  of  which  they  had 
heard  fo  many  fine  things,  and  how  they  could  confine 
themfelves  to  a  fpot  of  earth  feparated  from  the  reft  of 
mankind,  and  fcarce  feven  leagues  in  circumference  :  to 
which  they  anfwered,  that  they  enjoyed  all  the  necefl^aries 
of  life  in  great  plenty ;  they  were  neither  fcorched  with 
exceffive  heat,  nor  pinched  with  cold;  they  lived  in  per- 
fe&  fecurity,  in  no  danger  of  enemies,  robbers,  or  wild 
beafts,  and  were  happy  in  a  continued  ftate  of  health : 
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that  as  there  were  no  very  rich  men  amongft  them,  fcarce 
any  planter  being  worth  more  than  a  thoufand  dollars,  fa 
there  were  no  poor  in  the  ifland,  and  hardly  a  man  worth 
lefs  than  four  bundled,  and  confequtntly  were  not  obliged 
to  undergo  more  labour  than  was  ntctfllny  to  keep  him  iii 
health  :  that  ftiould  they  remove  to  any  other  country, 
they  fuppofed  their  fma'U  fortunes  would  fcarce  preferve 
them  from  want,  and  they  (liould  be  liable  to  innume- 
rable hazards  and  hardfliips,  which  they  knew  nothin<'  of 
here  but  from  the  report  of  their  countrymen. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  families  upon  the  ifland, 
moft  of  them  I^nglifli,  or  defcended  from  Englifh  parents, 
and  a  few  French  refugees.  Every  family  has  its  houfe 
and  plantation  on  the  higher  part  of  the  ifland,  where 
they  look  after  their  horned  cattle,  their  hogs,  goats, 
and  poultry,  fruit,  and  kitchen  gardens.  They  ftldom 
come  down  to  the  town  in  Chapel  Valley,  unlefs  it  be 
once  a  week  to  church,  or  when  Ihips  arrive,  when  mofr 
of  the  houfes  in  the  Valley  are  converted  into  punch- 
houfes,  or  lodgings  for  their  guefts,  to  whom  they  fell 
their  cattle,  poultry,  fruit,  and  garden  ftuff.  But  the 
inhabitants  are  not  allowed  to  purchafe  any  merchandize 
of  the  ihips  that  touch  there  ;  for  whatever  they  want  of 
foreign  growth,  or  manufafture,  they  are  obliged  to  buy 
at  the  company's  warehoufe,  where  they  may  furnilli 
themfelves  twice  every  month  with  brandy,  European 
or  Cape  wines,  Batavia  arrack,  beer,  mak,  tea,  coffee, 
fugar,  china,  and  Japan  ware;  woollen  cloth  and  ftufis, 
linen,  calicoes,  chintz,  muflins,  ribbons,  and  all  man- 
ner of  clothing ;  for  which  they  are  allowed  fix  months; 
credit.  Etiglilh  r..oney  and  Spanifh  dollars  are  the  coin 
chiefly  current  here. 

There  is  faid  to  be  no  town,  either  in  England  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  where  there  are  fewer  dif-, 
orders  committed  than  in  that  of  Chapel  Valley  ;  for  the* 
the  people  appear  with  an  r.ir  of  freedom,  not  known  ia 
other  governments,  yet  an  exaft  order  and  difcipline  are 
obferved,  and  univerfal  quiet  and  fatisfaftion  feem  to  reiga 
in  the  illand. 

The  hiftory  of  St.  Helena  may  be  contained  in  a  few 
words  :  it  was  difcovered  in  1502  by  the  Portuguefe,  who 
ftored  it  with  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry,  and  ufed  to  touch 
at  it  in  their  return  from  India  for  water  and  frefli  pro- 
vifions ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  planted  a 
colony  here;  or  if  they  did,  they  afterwards  deferted  it, 
and  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  company  took  pofTefTion  of  the 
ifland  in  1600,  and  held  it  without  interruption  till  the 
year  1673,  when  the  Dutch  took  it  by  furprize.  How- 
ever, the  Englifli,  under  the  command  of  captain  Mun- 
den,  recovered  it  again  within  the  fpace  of  a  year ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  took  three  Dutch  Eaft  India  ftiips  that 
lay  in  the  road.  The  Dutch  had  fortified  the  landing- 
place  by  batteries  of  great  guns  to  prevent  a  defcent;  but 
the  Englifh,  being  acquainted  with  the  fmall  cretk  vhcre 
only  two  men  could  go  abreaft,  climbed  up  in  the  night  to 
the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  appearing  the  next  morning  at 
the  backs  of  the  Dutch,  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
furrendered  the  illand  without  oppofition. 

S  E  C  T.     11. 

-^  conci/e  Account  of  the  I/lands  cf  Afienfwn,  St.  Matthnu 
Annabon,  St.  Thome,  Prince's  Ifland,  and  the  Ifind  of 
Fernando  Pc. 

THE  ifland  of  Afcecfion  lies  in  eight  degrees  fouth 
latitude,  upwards  of  two  hundred  leagues  to  the 
north-welf  of  St.  Helena,  and  in  feventeen  degrees  twenty 
minutes  weft  longitude  from  London.  It  receii -d  its 
name  from  its  being  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  on 
Afcenfionday.  It  is  about  four  leagues  in  length,  one 
in  bieadth,  and  eight  or  ten  leagues  in  circumference ; 
and  fome  of  it  is  high  lands,  but  very  barren.  This  ifland 
has  fcarce  any  wood,  fruit-trees,  planfs,  or  herbage  ;  and 
neither  the  Portuguefe,  nor  any  other  nation,  have  yet 
thought  fit  to  plant  it.  The  European  fhips,  however, 
ufually  call  here  in  their  way  from  India,  particularly  fuch 
of  our  Eaft  India  fhips  as  have  miffed  St.  Helena,  when 
they  make  ufe  of  this  ifland  as  a  place  of  refrefhment ; 
it  having  a  fafe  and  convenient  harbour.  Here  are  a  few 
wild  goats,  but  they  are  lean ;  and  feveral  forts  of  birds. 
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but  they  are  fo  ill  tafted,  that  none  will  eat  them  :  yet,  [  and  fifty  to  the  weftward  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  This 
as  it  abounds  in  turtle,  the  failors  fomctimes  ftay  on  ■  is  the  inoft  confideiab'e  idand  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea ; 
jfhore,  feeding  upon  them  ten  or  fifteen  days  together;  ;  bu:  the  heat  and  moiflure  of  the  air  render  it  extrerneiy 
they  alfo  here  frequently  take  a  large  fupply  of  thefe  ara-  uiiheahhful  to  the  Europeans :  yet  the  Portuguefe  negroes 
phibious  animals  on  board.  The  failors,  going  afhore  in  and  Malottos  who  inhabit  It  are  faid  to  live  to  a  good 
the  night-rime,  frequently  turn  two  or  three  hundred  of 
them  on  their  backs  before  morning  ;  and  are  fometimes 
fo  cruel,  as  to  turn  many  more  than  they  ufe,  leaving 
them  to  die  on  the  (hore  ;  for  if  once  turned  upon  their 
backs  on  the  level  ground,  they  can  never  turn  upon  their 
feet,  and  muft  thus  perifh  for  want  of  food. 

On  this  illand  is  a  place  called  the  Poft-Office,  where 
mariners  leave  letters,  which  are  generally  put  in  a  clofe 
corked  bottle.  This  the  nest  th.it  comes  breaks,  and 
leaves  nnothcr  in  its  flead.  The  illand  of  Afcenfion  has 
no  frefli  water,  and  that  gathered  from  rain  f^inks  in 
twenty-tour  hours. 

The  illand  of  St.  Matthew  is  fituated  in  the  firft  degree 
forty  minutes  of  fouth  latitude,  and  in  nine  degrees  twelve 
minutes  weft  longitude  from  Lo;idon,  a  hundred  leagues 
to  the  north-eaft  of  the  ille  of  Afcenfion  ;  and  was  alfo 
difcovered  by  the  Portygucfe,  who  phinted  and  kept  pof- 
feflion  of  it  for  fome  time  ;  but  afterwards  deferting  it, 
it  now  remains  uninhabited,  this  illand  having  little  to 
invite  other  nations  to  fettle  there,  except  a  fraall  lake 
of  frefh  water. 

"fhe  four  following  iflands  are  fituated  in  the  gulph  of 
Guiney,  between  Congo  and  Benin;  all  of  them  were 
difcovered  by  the  Portugueie,  and  are  flill  in  the  pofTeflion 
of  that  nation. 

Annabon,  or  Happy  Year,  a  name  which  it  received 
from  its  being  difcovered  on  New  Year's  day  1571,  is 
fituated  in  two  degrees  fouth  latitude,  two  hundred  miles 
to  the  weft  of  Congo,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. This  ifland  is  mountainous,  and  abounds 
in  rice,  Indian  corn,  oranges,  cocoa-nuts,  and  the  other 
fruit  ufually  found  in  hot  countries  ;  and  has  plenty  of 
cows,  hogs,  and  poultry.  There  is  a  convenient  road 
for  (hips,  and  the  Portuguefe  have  ftill  the  government 
and  property  of  the  ifland  ;  but  moft  of  the  inhabitants 
are  negroes  brought  from  the  continent  of  Africa,  and 
their  defcendants.  There  arc  likewifc  fome  Portuguefe, 
and  a  mixed  breed  called  Malottos. 

The  illand  of  St.  Thome,  which  is  fomewhat  of  a 
round  figure,  and  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
circumference,  is  fituated  juft  under  the  equator,  thirty 
leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of  Annabon,  and  between  forty 


and  Malottos   who  inhabit   It   are  faid   to  live  to  a 
old  age. 

This  ifland  is  well  fupplied  with  wood  and  water,  and 
in  the  middle  ol  it  is  a  high  mountain  almoft  covered  with 
a  cnp  of  clouds.  It  produces  plenty  of  Indian  corn,  rice, 
and  fruits,  and  the  inhabitants  make  a  good  dcalof  fugar; 
and  among  other  plants  is  the  cinnamon  tree. 

The  chief  town  in  the  ifland  is  called  St.  Thome,  and 
fometimes  Pavofan.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhcp,  and  con- 
tains five  or  fix  hundred  houfes :  thefe  are  two  ftories 
high,  and  neatly  built  of  wood,  and  furrouiuled  after  the 
Portuguefe  faihion,  with  handfeme  balconies.  Here  is 
alfo  a  monaftery,  which  Mr.  Smith  fays  has  more  black 
triars  and  nuns  than  white  ones. 

Prince's  Ifland,  faid  to  be  the  leaft  of  thofe  in  the 
gulph  of-  Guinea,  is  fituated  in  one  degree  thirty  mi- 
nutes north  latitude,  and  is  very  mountainous  and  woody. 
It  affords  plenty  of  fruit,  rice,  Indian  corn,  roots,  and 
herbs;  but  chiefly  aho'.ndsin  fugnr-canes.  It  has  no  want 
of  cows,  hogs,  and  goats  ;  but  the  country  is  much  pef- 
tered  with  ftveval  kinds  of  apes,  who  will  fomctimes  at- 
tack a  inan,  and  when  there  is  a  number  of  them  together, 
will  tear  him  to  pieces. 

The  ifland  of  Fernando  Po  is  fituated  in  three  degrees 
fixty  minutes  north  latitude,  ten  leagues  to  the  weftward 
of  the  continent,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and 
twenty  broad.  Its  produce  and  inhabitants  are  the  fame 
as  the  others. 

The  Portugufe  ufiially  cnl!  at  fome  of  thefe  laft 
iflands  for  refrefhments,  in  their  pafTage  from  Trafil  to 
Africa,  and  in  their  voyages  to  and  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 
As  the  Dutch  found  them  conveniently  fituated  for  trade, 
and  fuppiied  with  plenty  of  provilions,  they  made  two 
attempts  to  drive  the  Portuguefe  from  St.  Thome;  and 
even  m.ide  therofelves  mafters  of  that  ifland  :  but  this 
coriqueft  was  attended  with  very  unhappy  efFefts ;  for 
they  loft  almoft  all  the  officers,  feamen,  and  foldiers  en- 
gaged in  thofe  expeditions,  by  malignant  fevers,  and  were 
therefore  obliged  to  abandon  it.  On  which  the  Portu- 
guefe again  feized  it,  and  ever  fince  have  remained  in  the 
peaceable  polTclnon  of  thofe  iflands;  the  unhcalthfuinefc 
of  the  climate  fecuring  them  from  invafion. 


CHAP.     XIII. 


Of  NIGRITIA,  Including  the  Countries  between  Guinea  and  Zaara. 


SECT.    I. 

Of  Sierra  Leon  a. 

hi  Name,  Situation,  and  Extent,  luith  a  particular  Ac- 
count of  the  River  Scherbro  ;  and  of  Scherbro  and  York 
JJlands.  A  Defcription  of  Cape  Monte,  -with  the  Produce 
of  the  adjacent  Country, 

WE  come  now  to  Sierra  Leona,  3  name  which,  ac- 
cording to  fome  authors,  was  derived  from  the 
Portuguefe  giving  it  to  feveral  of  the  mountains  on  this 
coaft,  on  account  of  their  abounding  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  lions ;  while  others  derive  the  name  from  the  ter- 
rible noife  made  by  the  beating  of  the  fea  againft  the 
(hore,  which  they  compare  to  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  Geo- 
graphers however  are  far  from  being  unanimous  in  giving 
its  precife  boundaries.  Roberts  extends  its  limits  from 
the  Grain  Coaft  on  the  fouth-eaft,  to  Cape  Verga,  or  Vega 
on  the  north-weft  ;  but  other  writers  reduce  thefe  limits, 
and  cor.fine  the  country  ftriftly  called  Sierra  Leona  be- 
tween the  cape?  Lido  orTag'im,  and  Verga,  thefe  two 
promontories  forming  the  fpacious  bay  into  which  the 
river  Scherbro  difcharges  its  ftream. 
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This  river,  which  by  fome  authors  is  alfo  called  Sef- 
boba,  Palmas,  and  Madre  Bomba,  fepnrates  the  country 
called  Seftos,  from  that  named  Sierra  Leona,  and  has  its 
fource  in  Superior  Ethiopia  ;  whence  f  jrae  authors  think 
it  probable,  that  the  Scherbro  is  a  branch  either  of  the 
river  Gambia,  or  the  Senegal.  Large  fliips  fail  up  a;  far 
as  Uagos,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  the  F.nglifh  had  formerly  a  faftory,  and  vcfTels 
from  fixty  to  eighty  tons  burden,  as  tar  as  Kedham, 
which  is  above  two  hundred  miles  from  the  fea  ;  but  on 
pnfTing  that  place,  the  channel  grows  gradually  narrow. 
The  navigation  of  this  river,  as  it  is  chiefly  carried  oa 
in  the  rainy  feafon,  is  frequently  interrupted  with  torna- 
does, on  the  approach  of  which  the  people  are  obliged 
to  faften  the  velfcls  with  cables  to  the  laige  trees  on  the 
banks. 

Kv  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  ifland  called  bv  the 
Englifh  Scherbro,  by  the  French  Cerbero,  by  the  Dutch 
Mafta  Quaja,  and  by  the  Portuguefe  Forulba,  extend- 
ing fouth-eaft,  and  north-weft  along  the  coaft,  where  it 
forms  a  large  bay  between  it  and  the  continent.  From 
the  Weft  point  of  this  ifland  extend  three  fmall  ones  in 
a  direft  line,  to  which  the  Englifti  have  given  the  name 
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of  Plantain  Iflands,  from  the  quantity  of  that  fruit  pro- 
dviced  in  them, 

The  ifland  Scherbro  produces  plenty  of  rice,  maize, 
yams,  potatoes,  bananas,  citrons,  oranges,  water-melons, 
ananas,  Indian  figs,  with  a  variety  of  other  fruits  and 
roots.  Fine  pearls  are  found  in  oyfters  on  the  fliore  ; 
but  fifhing  for  them  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  fharks  and  alligators,  with  which  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  infefted.  Elephants  and  wild  fowl 
are  alfo  found  here  in  fuch  plenty,  as  could  not  be  ex- 
pefted  in  an  ifland  of  fuch  fmall  dimenfions  as  ten  miles 
in  length.  The  inhabitants  are  idolaters,  and,  like  many 
other  negroes,   praftife  ciicumcifion. 

On  a  fmall  illand  to  the  north-eaft  of  Scherbro,  called 
York  Illand,  was  a  fort  ercfted  by  the  Englilh,  and 
mounted  with  twenty  pieces  of  large  cannon,  and  at 
the  dillance  of  twenty  paces  were  two  large  parapets, 
each  defended  by  five  pieces  of  artillery.  Thefe  were  all 
built  of  i\oiie,  and  the  garrifon  co.nfifled  of  thirty-five 
Europeans,  and  fitty  or  fixty  negroes.  Before  the  build- 
ing of  this  fort,  the  Englilh  had  a  lodge  on  the  conti- 
nent clofe  to  the  fca,  and  fronting  the  eaflern  point  of 
Scherbro;  but  they  abandoned  both  this  and  York  fort 
in  the  year  1727,  wlien  the  faftors  retired  to  Jamaica, 
a  fmall  ifland  four  miles  to  the  weft  of  Ycrk  Ifland  ; 
but  now  they  are  all  delerted,  and  the  Englilli  have  no 
faftory  either  on  the  ifland  or  river  Scherbro. 

Though  the  Scherbro  be  the  firft  great  river  between 
the  Seftos  and  the  river  Sierra  Leona,  there  are  feveral 
intermediate  ftreams  and  fmall  rivers,  fome  of  which 
are  navigable  for  feveral  miles  up,  particularly  the  Jun- 
co,  the  river  St.  Paul,  the  Galiuas,  and  the  INIaguiba,  or 
Nunez. 

Having  given  this  general  account  of  the  country  and 
its  rivers,  we  fliall  give  a  more  particular  defcription  of 
it,  beginning  with  Cape  Monte.  This  cape,  called  by 
the  natives  Walh  Kingo,  is  feen  feveral  leagues  off  at  fea, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  great  mountain  tncompafled 
by  the  ocean;  and  according  to  IVI.  D'Anville's  charts,  is 
in  fcven  degrees  forty  minutes  north  latitude.  It  is  a 
peninfula,  which  fiiretches  eaft-fouth-eaft,  and  wefl-north- 
wefl,  aiFording  fecure  anchorage  in  two  fine  bays  on  the 
weft  fide.  A  fmall  river  of  the  fame  name,  that  falls  into 
the  bay  within  half  a  mile  of  it,  fuppiies  the  flilpping  with 
good  water. 

A  plain  feveral  leagues  in  extent  runs  along  the  banks 
of  this  river,  and  is  covered  with  villages,  and  all  kinds 
of  quadrupeds,  as  cows,  fheep,  goats,  hogs,  antelopes, 
deer,  hares,  and  a  great  variety  of  others.  Fowls  are  alfo 
found  here  in  the  greateft  abundance :  nor  is  the  earth  lefs 
fruitful  in  maize,  rice,  millet,  roots,  and  fruit  of  various 
kinds;  among  which  are  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pine 
apples,  and  mod:  of  the  rich  fruits  of  Europe,  Afia,  and 
America.  The  palm  wine  is  eftecmed  excellent,  the  air 
moderate,  and  the  water  of  the  fprings  cooling  and  refre/h- 
ing.  In  fhort,  this  country,  except  in  the  raiuy  feafon, 
appears  a  kind  of  paradife. 

SECT.     II. 

The  Manners  and  Cnjloms  of  the  hihabitants  near  Scherbro 
River ;  their  Drcfs,  Hottfes,  and  Trade. 

THE  inhabitants  are  reprefented  a«  mild,  generous, 
fociable,  induflrious,  and  difinterefted.  They  are 
chiefly  employed  in  cultivating  rice  and  other  grain,  and 
in  making  fait,  a  certain  quantity  of  which  is  paid  as  a 
tribute  to  the  king  of  Quoja,  to  whom  they  are  fubjeft. 
They  are  little  acquainted  with  w.ar,  and  in  all  difputes 
with  their  neighbours  prefer  peaceable  negotiations  to 
arms.  The  men  are  allowed  to  keep  as  many  women  as 
they  can  fupport,  and  the  females  being  no  Icfs  laborious 
than  the  males,  they  find  their  inteieft  in  the  multipli- 
city of  their  women  ;  nor  are  the  hulbands  jealous  at  the 
freedoms  taken  by  flrangers  with  their  wives. 

The  fupreme  power  under  the  king  and  the  courts  of 
juftice  are  in  the  hands  of  the  caboceroes,  who  delibe- 
rate upon  all  public  affairs,  and  decide  by  a  majority  of 
voices. 


Children  of  both  fexes  wear  no  cloaths  till  they  are 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  thofe  of  people 
of  diliiiKftioii  Wear  a  cotton  cloth  from  the  waift  do'\n- 
wards,  and  the  common  people  rem:iin  in  their  primitive 
nakedncfs ;  tor  none  befides  the  king,  hi'S  court,  and 
the  officers  of  his  houdrold  go  always  cloathed.  The  wo- 
men of  the  middle  rank  however  wear  gndles  of  ruflies,  or 
palm  leaves,  prettily  interwoven,  and  hanging  down  to 
their  knees  ;  thefe  are  bordered  with  a  fringe  of  ruflies,  or 
flounced  with  palm  leaves.  They  likewife  v^ear  copper, 
brafs,  or  iron  bracelets  round  their  wiifls,  and  large  rin"s 
of  the  fame  metals  upon  their  legs,  to  which  they  hang 
filver  bells.  The  moll  common  drcfs  among  the  people 
of  rank  of  both  fexes  is  the  tomy,  which  is  made  of 
woollen  cloth  jnanufaftured  by  themklves.  This  the 
women  tie  round  the  waifl,  letting  it  fall  to  the  knee  ;■ 
but  the  men  fix  it  before,  and  bringing  it  between  their 
legs  faften  it  to  their  girdle  behind. 

Hoth  fexes  take  great  pleafine  in  drefTing  the  hair  or 
wool  of  their  heads,  and  adorning  it  with  little  plates  ot 
gold  and  other  ornaments.  The  women  endeavour  to 
attraiff  the  regard  of  the  men  by  making  a  lint  uf  paint, 
either  white,  yellow,  or  red,  acrofs  their  forehead  ;  they 
have  likewife  circles  of  paint  round  their  arm-,  legs,  and 
w.>ifl: ;  for  they  difcovcr  extraordinary  beauty  in  this  di- 
verlity  of  colours.  The  men  wear  much  the  fame  orna- 
ments, differing  only  in  thefize  of  their  bracelets  and  rings, 
with  which  their  arms,  kgs,  fingers,  and  toes  are  loaded. 
The  pooreff  negro  is  feldom  without  fome  of  thefe,  and 
the  number  increafcs  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  va- 
nity ot  the  wearer. 

Their  houfes  are  built  in  the  fame  m.ode!  a^  thofe  in 
Senegal,  which  we  fliall  defciibe  in  treating  of  that  coun- 
try, and  thefe  they  keep  neat  and  clean.  The  royal 
palaces,  and  the  houfes  of  the  great,  are  an  oblong 
fquare,  with  one  ftory  floored,  and  lo  clofely  covered  with 
palm  leaves  as  to  render  them  impenetrable  by  the  hea- 
viefl  rains  and  the  moft  fcorching  beams  of  the  fun, 
Thofe  of  the  great  have  on  the  ground- floor  feveral  apart- 
ments allotted  to  different  purpofes;  the  firft,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  an  audience-chamber,  is  furrounded  with 
fophas  raifed  about  a  foot  above  the  floor,  and  covered 
with  mats  of  palm  leaves,  handfomely  united,  and  diver- 
fified  with  a  thoufand  colours.  Here  the  great  fpend  moft 
of  their  time,  flretched  on  thefe  lophas,  with  their  heads 
refring  in  the  laps  of  their  favourite  women  ;  and  when 
they  receive  flrangers  they  here  eat,  drink  palm  wine, 
and  fmoke  tobacco;  but  ule  another  apartment  when  thei 
family  is  alone. 

They  are  more  civilized  in  their  manner  of  eating  than 
moft  other  negroes ;  for  they  ufe  trenchers  of  hard  wood, 
and  plates  of  ivory,  neatly  turned,  and  kept  white  with 
great  care.  They  likewife  ufe  wooden  fpits  forroafting,  and, 
to  prevent  the  apartments  in  which  they  fit  being  incom- 
moded by  heat,  finoke,  or  the  fumes  of  viftuals,  they  have 
their  kitchens  placed  at  a  fmall  dillance  from  their  houfes. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  language  of  the  negroes 
gradually  alters  as  you  pafs  along  from  eaft  to  weft.  As 
arts  and  fciences  are  entirely  unknown  to  thefe  people, 
their  language  confifls  but  of  few  words,  yet  is  fufficient 
for  all  the  purpofes  of  life.  However,  from  their  poverty 
of  fpeech  probably  arifes  that  filence  which  is  obfervable 
in  all  their  public  meetings  and  entertainments ;  the  num- 
ber of  their  words  being,  perhaps,  infufficient  to  exprefs 
all  their  ideas  fo  as  to  enliven  couverfation,  and  furnilh  a 
conftant  fund  of  difcourfe. 

The  EngUfli,  Dutch,  and  other  Europeans  who  trade 
hither,  purchafe  great  quantities  of  cotton  cloth,  mats, 
and  ivory,  which  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  on  the  Ivory 
Coaft  ;  but  what  the  natives  purchafe  of  the  northern 
negroes,  though  it  is  larger  than  what  is  found  in  their 
own  country,  has  a  yellow  caft,  and  is  of  lefs  value. 
Here  are  alfo  purchafed  the  flcins  of  lions,  tygers,  pan- 
theis,  and  other  wild  beafts,  with  which  all  the  moun- 
tains abound.  This  coaft  alfo  annually  affords  five  or 
fix  hundred  flaves  ;  but  thefe  are  only  fuch  as  they  buy 
or  obtain  in  exchange  for  their  commodities  from  the 
king  of  Mundingo,  and  the  interior  parts  of  Africa ;  for 
cuftom  forbids  their  enflaving  any  other  than  criminals, 
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who  are  fold  for  the  king's  emolument.  The  woods  alfo 
abound  in  trees,  which  are  of  ufe  in  dying,  and  are  cut 
down  and  brought  in  logs  to  the  (liore,  ready  to  be  fliip- 
ped.  This  wood  our  merchants  call  cam,  and  pfefer  it 
in  many  refpefts  to  Brafil  wood. 

According  to  Atkins,  the  timidity  of  the  natives  is  al- 
moll  the  only  obftruclion  to  an  advantageous  trade  with 
this  coaft.  They  furround  the  lliips  in  their  canoes,  which 
they  row  with  great  dexterity,  and  if  they  happen  to  have 
a  cabocero  on  board,  fing  all  the  whik  out  of  refpeifl  to 
him.  Before  they  board  a  (hip,  they  examine  her  clofely, 
and  when  they  have  mounted  the  deck,  betray  their  fears 
by  an  impatience  and  anxiety  vilible  in  every  countenance, 
which  makes  them  hurry  over  bulinefs  ;  and  upon  the 
flighted  accident  leap  into  the  fe.i.  When  a  taboceio 
comes  on  board,  he  inftantly  (hews  the  captain  a  ctrtih- 
cate  from  the  lalf  European  fl-.ip  that  touched  there,  in 
teflimony  of  the  kindnefs  with  which  he  was  treated. 

SECT.     III. 

A  Defcrijitioji  of  the  great  River  Sierra  Lcon.i ;  the  Climate 
of  the  Country  on  its  Banks  ;  an  Account  of  the  princif'al 
Jflands  it  contains  :  the  Face  of  the  aJjacent  Country  ; 
its  Produce ;  -with  a.  particular  Account  of  a  poifonous 
Fruit,  and  the  Animals  with  which  the  Country  abounds. 
The  Cujionts  and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants. 

IT  would  be  equally  tedious  and  unnecefT.iry  to  give  a 
particular  account  of  every  feparate  kingdom  in 
Sierra  Leona,  as  the  natural  produftions  and  maimers  of 
the  people  are  in  mod;  places  nearly  th.e  fame  :  we  fliail 
therefore  proceed  to  the  great  river  of  Sierra  Leona, 
which  lies  to  the  north-well  of  Scherbro,  and  is  by  fime 
called  Micomba,  and  by  others  Tngritn,  or  Tagrin.  The 
mouth  of  this  river  is  three  miles,  fome  fay  three  leagues 
wide  i  but  on  failing  three  or  four  miles  up,  its  breadth  is 
reduced  to  one  mile.  The  enti-ance  does  not  exceed  two 
fathoms  deep,  except  in  a  narrow  channel  that  lies  clofe 
under  the  mountains,  and  varies  from  (ix  to  ten  fathoms 
water.  It  abounds  with  Hfh,  but  is  infefted  with  alli- 
gators as  far  as  it  is  known  to  the  Europeans,  and  pro- 
bably to  its  very  fource.  It  is  bordered  with  fine  large 
trees,  and  has  many  little  iflands  all  covered  with  wood, 
and  particularly  with  the  palm,  whence  the  natives  make 
great  quantities  of  wine.  Villault  fays,  that  when  he 
was  here  in  1666  the  Hnglilh  had  a  fadloi  y  in  one  of  the 
moll  fertile  and  beautiful  of  thefe  iflands;  thtir  houfe 
was  built  of  brick  and  hewn  ftonc,  and  defended  by  four 
pieces  of  cannon  and  a  fmall  garrifon. 

The  north  fide  of  the  river  being  low  and  flat,  the 
fouthern  country,  which  is  filled  with  high  mountains, 
is  properly  called  Sierra  Leona  ;  but  moll  voyagers  give 
all  the  coad,  from  Seftos  to  Cape  Verga,  this  general  ap- 
pellation. 

In  the  open  and  plain  country  the  heat  of  the  fun  is 
intolerable  before  any  breeze  arifes;  but  as  a  refrcfhing 
gale  always  fpriiigs  up  about  noon,  it  renders  the  country 
very  fupportable.  It  mufl,  however,  be  allowed  an  un- 
healthy climate,  particularly  to  the  Europeans.  Tiie 
conlfant  thunder  and  rain,  with  a  clofe  Aiding  heat  that 
more  particularly  prevails  during  four  months  in  the 
year,  produce  fuch  a  corruption  of  the  air,  that  all  ani- 
mal food  is  in  a  few  hours  reduced  to  a  date  of  putrefac- 
tion, and  people  are  for  feveral  days  together  confined  in 
their  chambers,  to  avoid  as  much  as  poffiblc  the  pcdilen- 
tial  infeftion  of  the  atmofphcie.  The  toinadoes  fomc- 
times  produce  a  mod  frightful  and  adonifliing  fcene ;  the 
mod  horrible  darknefs  comes  on  at  mid-day,  and  all  the 
face  of  nature  feems  fuddenly  changed.  However,  with 
whatfoever  amazement  and  terror  this  miy  fcizc  drangers, 
it  is  feldom  attended  with  any  fatal  confcqucnces  ;  and 
fo  powerful  is  cudom  and  habit,  that  it  is  but  little  re- 
garded by  the  natives. 

To  return  to  the  river :  it  is  filled  with  iflands  and 
fmall  rocks  that  refemble  a  number  of  hay-ricks  :  the 
chief  iflands  are  Benfc,  TalFo,  and  Togu ;  in  the  former 
of  which  the  Englifli  had  a  faftory,  and  a  fmall  fort  built 
•f  {lone,  and  flanked  with  parapets,  mounted  with  five 


pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  M'ith  an  intermediate  curtain 
and  platform  mounted  with  ten  caniiqii.  '1  be  garrifon 
was  geneially  compofed  of  twenty-tive  Vhite  men,  a'd 
thirty  free  negroes,  who  lived  in  huts  covered  by  the 
cannon  of  the  fort ;  but  in  1704  this  fonrtts  was  taken 
without  refidance  by  two  French  men  ot  war,  com- 
manded by  Guerin.  The  garrifon  then  amounted  to  an 
hundred  men,  all  of  whom,  except  a  gunner  and  fix 
foldiers,  abandoned  the  fort,  wi'h  tb.eir  commander  at 
their  head,  on  feeing  the  (hips  approach.  After  plun- 
dering the  fort,  and  feizing  four  thoufand  elephants 
teeth,  with  other  merchaudize,  the  French  razed  it  to 
the  ground. 

At  a  t;>i.ill  didance  from  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
France,  a  creek  near  the  entrance  of  the  rivi-r,  is  a  ba- 
foi)  ot  fiefli  water,  which  falling  fioin  the  mountains, 
is  colleiffcd  in  this  refervoir  in  io  large  a  quaniity,  that 
an  hundred  tons  may  be  filled  by  a  few  hands  within  ihe 
fpace  of  an  hour.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
this  delightful  fpot,  furiounded  by  hills  covered  with 
trees  that  afford  a  perpetual  fhade ;  and,  what  mud  ap- 
pear doubly  delightful,  in  a  count-ry  parched  bv  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  nuniberlefs  cafcades  glide  down  the  momi- 
tains  in  gentle  murmurs,  or  lufhing  with  an  impetu- 
ous dream  with  a  loud  noife,  afTitl  in  giving  an  additio- 
nal air  of  coolnefs  to  the  fcene.  The  wliole  country 
on  each  fide  the  river  is  rich  in  rice  and  millet,  which 
is  rhe  chief  fudenance  of  the  inhabitants.  The  women 
grind  the  rice,  and  form  it  into  lit:le  cakes  or  balls, 
which  the  men  deep  in  water,  and  eat  without  any  other 
preparation.  Lemons,  oranges,  bananas,  and  citrons, 
are  produced  in  great  plenty  and  perfeiftion  ;  and  far-, 
ther  up  the  country  are  alfo  ananas,  Indian  figs,  water- 
melons, white  pi  luies,  wild  pears,  caflava,  and  different 
forts  of  pulfe  ;  and  thefe  provillons  the  natives  bring  oix 
their  (lioulders  to  the  fiiore,  tor  the  ufe  ot  the  ftiips  ia 
tlic  road. 

But  bcfides  thefe  fruits,  there  are  o'.hers  exti-emei/ 
poifonous.  Finch  in  his  voyage  mentions  a  tree  that 
refembles  a  beach,  and  which  the  negio-s  call  agon. 
It  bears  an  oblong  fruit  like  the  pod  ot  a  bean,  and  ia 
didinguifhed  by  its  iize  into  three  kinds,  all  of  which 
have  the  mod  malignant  qualities.  V\  ithin  the  pod  are 
inclofed  four  or  five  fquare  beans,  encircled  with  a  hard 
rind,  within  which  is  a  yellow  kernel,  from  whence  the 
poifon  is  extr.aifted.  Thefe  fruit  are  ufed  by  the  natives 
in  polfoning  their  arrows,  and  nothing  can  more  etfec- 
tully  anf.ver  that  purpofe,  as  the  fmallefl  quantity  enter- 
ing the  humours  of  the  body  pioves  fatal. 

Belldcs  thefe  fpontaneous  produdions  of  the  earth, 
there  are  in  great  abundance  deer,  hogs,  hares,  and 
fbwis,  all  which  the  mariners  may  purchafe  for  a  little 
brandy,  ot  which  the  natives  are  extremely  fond,  pre- 
ferring it  to  the  bed  palm  wine. 

The  mountainous  parts  abound  in  elephants,  lions, 
tygers,  wild  boars,  dilferent  forts  of  apes,  together  with 
ferpents  of  fo  inondrous  a  fize,  that  it  any  credit  is  to 
be  given  to  thefe  writers,  each  of  them  is  capable  ot" 
fwallowing  a  man  whole.  iNlonktys  are  fo  plentiful, 
that  forming  thcmfelves  into  bodies,  they  enter  the  plan- 
tations, where  they  ravage  and  fpoil  every  thing  before 
ihem.  One  kind  of  thefe  anin-.als,  which  the  natives  call 
barry,  is  very  tall,  and  of  an  amazing  docility.  Thefe 
are  probably  the  fame  with  the  orang-outang.  When  they 
are  taken  young,  they  are  taught  to  walk  ercff,  and  fel- 
dom choofeany  other  polhtre  ;  they  grind  rice,  deep  it  in 
water,  cany  it  in  veffcls  on  their  heads,  and  are  taught  ii> 
turn  the  fpit  when  meat  is  roafling.  Nothing  is  too  difll- 
cult  for  thefe  imitative  animals  ;  they  will  even  opcu  oy- 
ders,  of  whiih  they  are  very  fond,  with  a  knife.  The 
negroes  admire  the  fleft\  of  moukies,  which  thc-y  prefer 
to  that  of  all  other  animals,  except  the  elephant.-  It  li- 
very probable  that  many  nations  have  been  cdeemed  cani- 
bals  upon  no  other  foundation. 

The  woods  furnifli  a  retreat  to  an  infinite  number  of 
pigeons,  parrots,  pii  roquets,  and  other  birds  of  the  mod 
heautiful  kinds  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  take  them,  on  account 
of  the  thickncfs  and  clofencfs  of  the  trees. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  both  fides  the  river  are  not  fo  black 
and  flat-nofcd  as  mod  of  the  odisr  negroes  who  border 
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upon  them.  They  adorn  their  ears  with  a  great  number 
ot  toys,  and  uiually  mark  their  checks  and  nofes  witii 
certain  figures  railed  by  a  red-hot  iron.  Their  arms  are 
loaded  with  braceiets,  and  then*  fingers  with  iron  rings 
Both  fexes  go  naked  till  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age,  at 
which  time  they  begin  to  wear  round  the  waifi:  a  fmall 
piece  of  clotn,  or  the  leaves  of  trees  rormed  into  aprons. 
Th^)  likewile.  wear  a  leathern  girdle,  to  which  hangs  a 
Jong  knife,  or  a  poniard  ;  but  perions  of  rank  appear 
abroad  in  a  long  flowing  robe  of  llriped  calico,  refembliug 
the  Mo'vilh  drefs. 

Authors  fay,  that  as  they  are  naturally  of  a  malicious, 
turbulent,  and  jealous  difpofition,  they  kldom  live  'long 
without  quarrels  and  diileiilions  among  themfehes  ;  and 
that  the  Europeans,  who  are  continually  cxpofed  to  their 
infults,  can  contrive  no  better  way  of  revenge  than  burn- 
ing their  huts,  and  ruining  their  plantations.  By  this 
account  it  appears,  that  if  the  natives  are  naturally  mali- 
cious, thefc  Luropean  intruders  are  no  Icfs  fo.  It  is  how- 
ever acknowledged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  thele  negroes 
are  temperate  and  fober,  from  a  diQike  to  gluttony  and 
drunkennefs :  for  though  they  are  great  admirers  of  brandy 
and  other  fpirituous  liquors,  they  are  faid  never  to  drink 
excefs,  efleeming  the  wilful  lofs  of  reafon  one  of  the  molt 
ftiameful  vices  a  man  can  commit  ;  they  have  alfo  great 
quicknefs  of  apprehenfion  and  delicacy  of  fentiment,  but 
are  at  the  fame  time  extremely  lafcivious  and  effeminate. 

Anointing  their  bodies,  efpecially  their  arms  and  legs, 
with  palm  oil,  is  daiiy  praflifcd  by  the  negroes  of  both 
fexes,  which  cannot  be  oinittcd  without  the  imputation 
of  flovenlinefs ;  and  fome  mix  with  it  civet,  which  they 
procure  from  civet-cats  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Scher- 
bro. 

Their  huts  are  generally  round,  and  their  doors  paved 
with  oyfler  and  cockle-fhells,  two  or  three  croifes  are 
erefted  in  different  parts  of  the  houfe,  and  the  whole  fur- 
rounded  by  limes,  papas,  plaintain-trees,  and  bee-hives, 
which  they  make  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  ereft 
rpon  high  poles. 

They  have  their  pallavers,  or  halls,  where  the  chief 
perfons  of  the  village  meet,  to  adjuib  difluences  among 
the  inhabitants,  or  with  the  Europeans.  On  entering 
this  hall  they  laiute  each  other  by  bending  the  elbow, 
and  touching  the  forehead  with  the  hand.  After  both 
parties  are  heard,  and  the  caie  fully  debated,  the  equity 
of  their  feveral  claims  is  fettled  by  a  vote  of  the  m.ajority 
of  the  judges.  If  a  man  has  been  defrauded  by  his  neigh- 
bour, he  is  allowed  by  cuftom  to  feize  from  the  other  as 
much  as  amounts  to  his  own  lofs  ;  but  he  muff  piove  be- 
fore the  judges  of  that  court,  that  he  is  no  gainer  by  the 
Exchange. 


SECT.     IV. 

Of  the  interior  Countries  between  the  River  Sejios  and  the 
Sierra  Lcona ;  and  in  particular  of  the  Empire  of  Manow, 
and  the  Kingdom  of  ^loja .  Of  the  Pa  Hey  and  Co  vernmen  t 
of  the  ^cjans  ;  the  State  of  the  Dandagbs,  and  the  Cere- 
monies attending  the  Arrival  of  a  foreign  Ambaffador. 

IN  examining  the  interior  countries  between  the  Seflos 
and  the  river  Sierra  Leona,  the  firft  people  of  note  we 
meet  with  are  the  Quabes,  who  inhabit  the  fouthern 
banks  of  the  river  Seflos,  and  are  a  free  people  under 
the  proteetion  of  the  emperor  of  Manow.  Next  are  the 
powerful  nation  of  Folgia,  and  the  great  empire  of  Ma- 
now, the  limits  of  both  which  are  entirely  unknown. 
Both  thefe  kingdoms  are  watered  by  the  rivers  Arvorada 
and  Junco,  which  divides  Folgia  from  the  kingdom  of 
Carrow.  The  Folgians  are  dependent  on  the  emperor  of 
Manow,  and  the  Quojans  upon  them. 

This  potent  monarch  extends  his  authority  over  all  the 
neighbouring  nations,  who  pay  him  an  annual  tribute  of 
the  produce  of  their  country,  or  of  European  merchan- 
dize, purchafed  from  the  maritime  negroes  ;  as  cowries, 
bars  of  iron,  and  glafs  toys  :  and  the  Folgians,  in  their 
turn,  expeft  the  fame  tribute  from  their  valliils.  But, 
notwithffanding  this  fubmiflion  to  the  emperor,  each 
king  enjoys  an  unbounded  jurifdiftion  within  his  own 
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territories,  and  can  make  laws,   and  declare  peace  or  war, 
without  the  permiflion  of  any  other. 

The  next  is  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Lower  Quoja, 
which  comprehends  all  the  country  from  Cape  Mafurado 
to  the  river  Scherbro.  Upper  Quoja  is  lituated  farther  to 
the  north-welt,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Scherbro  and  the 
kingdom  of  Hondo  on  the  north,  that  of  Silm  on  the 
noith-weft,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ealfern  Bolm  on  the 
fouth.  As  to  the  kingdom  of  Galis,  Galavey,  Hondo,  and 
Carrow,  we  know  nothing  more  than  their  names,  and 
that  they  form  a  chain  behind  the  maritime  provinces 
from  Quoja  to  Miuombo.  It  is  remarkable,  that  theQuo- 
jans  maintain  th.clr  authority  over  the  extcnfive  and  po- 
tent kii^gJoms  of  Silm,  Bolm,  &c.  by  the  fame  policy 
wiih  which  the  emperor  of  Manow  preferves  his  power 
over  the  Folgians,  Quojans,  and  all  the  country  frcm  the 
river  Seftos  to  the  Sierra  Leona.  -  Their  councils  are 
compofed  of  the  oldeft,  wifeft,  and  mort  experienced  per- 
ions in  the  nation  ;  their  government  is  mild,  and  the  dif- 
tribution  of  juflice  firaple  and  equitable. 

Though  the  Quojans  are  tributaiy  to  the  Folgians,  )et 
the  prince  of  the  latter  people  gives  the  king  of  Quoja 
the  title  of  Dandagh,  which  he  himfelf  receives  from  the 
emperor  of  Manow  ;  and  the  king  of  Quoja  allows  it  to 
the  monarch  of  Silm  and  Bolm,  who  pay  him  the  fane 
fubmilfion  that  his  luperior  exafts.  This  title  of  DnnJagh 
is  conferred  with  fome  extraordinary  ceremonies.  Thus, 
when  the  king  of  Quoja  is  inilalled  by  the  king  of  Folgia, 
he  proflrates  himfelf  upon  the  earth,  till  the  other  mon- 
arch, having  fpvinkled  over  his  body  a  handful  of  duff, 
aflcs  him  what  title  he  choofes  to  bear;  when  having  ' 
made  his  anfwer,  it  is  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  by  an 
herald,  repeated  by  the  king  of  Folgia,  and  echoed  by  the 
joyful  and  numerous  alfembly  of  fpeftators.  I'he  new 
Dandagh  being  then  dciired  to  rife,  the  king  of  Folgia 
inverts  him  with  the  fword  of  flate,  puts  a  quiver  upon 
his  left  fhoulder,  a  bow  in  one  hand,  and  arrows  in  the 
other ;  and  the  ceremony  is  concluded  by  tlie  king  of  Quo- 
ja's  doing  him  homage,  by  his  making  him  prefents  of 
cloth,  table-furniture,  and  kitchen  utenlils. 

The  Dandaghs,  who  are  abfolute  within  their  domi- 
nions, defend  their  prerogatives  againft  the  incroachments 
of  the  people,  and  yet  never  fcruple  paying  their  fubmif- 
fion  to  a  fuperior  Dandagh.  A  great  p.:rt  of  the  fiate  of 
one  of  thefe  princes  confifts  in  the  number  of  his  women 
brought  from  diifant  countries;  and  when  he  appears  in 
public  he  fits  leaning  upon  a  fhleld,  to  Ihcw  that  he  is 
the  protector  of  his  people. 

When  a  fubjeft  demands  an  audience  of  the  Dandagh, 
he  fii  ft  makes  prefents  to  the  chief  women  of  the  feraglio, 
who  carry  them  to  the  prince,  and  folicit  him  to  peimit 
fuch  a  one  to  enter  his  prefence,  and  proflrate  himfelf 
before  hitn.  If  his  majefty  confents,  the  prefents  are  ac- 
cepted, and  the  vilitor  introduced  ;  otherwife  they  are  re- 
turned, and  the  petitioner  retires,  v\ithout  prefuming  to 
approach  the  palace  again  till  he  has  made  his  peace  with 
the  king.  When  an  offender  has  obtained  his  pardon, 
and  leave  to  approach  the  monhrch,  he  advances  flovvly, 
with  a  low  inclination  of  his  body  ;  and,  on  coming  be- 
fore the  mat  on  which  the  king  is  feated,  he  falls  upon 
his  knees,  and  kides  the  king's  hand,  which  is  extended 
for  that  purpofe,  refpedtfuUy  pronouncing  the  word  Dan- 
dagh ;  upon  which  the  king  anfwers,  1  forgive  you,  and, 
if  he  be  a  perfon  of  high  rank,  orders  him  to  fit  on  a 
Itool,  or  mat,  placed  at  a  fmall  diAance  ;  otherwife  he 
muff  ftand  in  his  majelty's  prefence. 

If  a  foreign  ambaffador  is  coming  to  court,  he  ftops 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  and  fends  one  of  his 
train  with  notice  of  his  approach  ;  upon  which  a  noble- 
man is  immediately  difpatched  to  welcome  him,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  preparations  are  made  for  his  reception. 
When  he  makes  his  public  entry,  he  is  attended  by  a 
multitude  of  the  officers  and  guards,  dreffed  in  the  rich- 
eft  manner  of  the  country,  each  having  a  bow  in  his 
hand,  and  a  quiver  filled  with  arrows  on  his  f!:«ilder. 
The  procelTion  is  made  amidft  the  found  of  warlike  in- 
ftrumcnts,  while  thoufands  of  people  dancing,  keep 
time  to  the  mufic.  On  their  arrival  at  the  palace,  the 
ambaflador  is  received  between  two  lines  of  the  Dan- 
dagh's  body  guards,  new  clothed  for  the  occafion,  and 
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patTes  on  to  the  chamber  of  audicntc.  If  he  is  feat  from 
the  king  of  Fo]gh,  his  attendants  are  permitted  the  pri- 
vilege of  dancing  between  the  lines  of  the  life-guard  ; 
and^when  the  dance  is  (inifhed,  the  whole  retinue  enter 
the  audience-chamber,  and  kifs  the  ground  before  the 
kinfT.  They  then  approach  the  throne,  while  the  am- 
baffador  turning  his  back  upon  his  majefly,  bends  his 
bow,  falls  upon  his  knee,  and  by  his  menacing  poftares 
fliews  his  inclination  to  defend  the  king  agaiuft  all  his 
enemies.  During  this  ceremony,  his  retinue  dance  to 
fome  fongs  compofed  in  honour  of  the  king;  and  the 
Quojans  return  the  compliment,  by  reciting  verfes  in  praife 
of  the  ambafiador  and  his  mafter. 

Thefe  mutual  eulogies  being  concluded,  the  ambaflador 
fends  the  principal  pcrfon  in  his  train  to  proftrate  himfelf 
before  the  king,  his  own  charafter  exempting  him  from 
tlat  fubmiflion.  Suddenly  the  ambaffador  commands 
filcnce,  and  begins  his  harangue,  which  the  royal  inter- 
preter explains  word  by  word.  If  tlie  difconrfe  relates  to 
affairs  of  Hate,  it  is  referred  to  the  king's  council ;  oiher- 
■wife  an  immediate  aufwer  is  given,  and  the  .unbalfador  is 
conduced  to  the  apartments  provided  for  him.  At  night 
a  number  of  fervants  flock  to  his  houfe,  to  offer  him  their 
nfliflance  in  rendering  his  litu.ition  commodious;  and  af- 
terwards the  king's  women,  dreffed  in  their  richcft  habits, 
attend  him  with  plates  of  rice,  and  the  molt  delicate  food 
the  country  affords.  In  fhort,  after  the  king  has  fupped, 
he  fends  him  a  large  quantity  of  palm  wine,  and  pre- 
fents  to  his  mafter,  which  generally  confift  yf  large  vefFels 
and  dilhes  of  copper. 

SECT.     V. 

Tkc  Manners  of  the  interior  Negroes  in  general ;  their  Mar- 
riage Ceremonies  ;  and  thofe  ivhich  attend  their  naming 
a  ChilJ.  Their  Laves  in  relation  to  Inheritances ;  their 
Language,  and  Funeral  Rites. 

TH  E  negroes  of  the  interior  countries,  as  well  as 
thofc  on  the  coall,  are  faid  to  be  fo  libidinous  as 
to  abridge  tlieir  lives,  and  even  to  emafculate  themfelves 
before  they  reach  their  prime.  The  women,  who  arc 
equ.illy  addifted  to  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  ufe  filtres,  po- 
tions, and  herbs  fuppofed  to  be  pofleffed  of  provocative 
qualities,  in  drefiing  provifiorw  for  their  hu(bands.  This 
is  faid  to  be  their  grcatell  vice,  and  indeed,  nothing 
can  be  more  prejudicial  to  fociety.  In  every  other  re- 
fpetff,  they  are  faid  to  be  temperate,  modeft,  gentle,  and 
fociable,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  negroes  on  the 
coaf>. 

They  have  an  averfion  to  the  fhedding  of  human 
blood,  and  feldom  make  war  but  in  their  own  defence. 
They  are  united  by  the  clofeft  bonds  of  friend Ihip,  ar.d 
are  always  ready  to  afhlf  and  relievK  each  other,  if  a 
friend  be  under  misfortunes,  they  will  (hare  their  cloaths, 
their  provifions,  and  all  they  have  with  him  ;  and  fhould 
it  be  ihcir  calc  to  be  dilhxlfed,  ihey  would  meet  with 
the  fame  treatment  from  him.  If  a  perfon  happens  to 
die  when  his  tfleiffs  are  not  fnfficieiu  to  bury  him,  his 
friends  contribute  to  his  interment,  and  attend  with  the 
Time  rcfpeft  as  if  he  had  divided  an  eibte  among  them. 

Polj^gamy,  as  in  all  the  other  ncgroe  nations,  is  en- 
couraged ;  but  how  numerous  foever  their  wives  may 
be,  the  hutband  chiefly  attaches  himfelf  to  one.  'J"he 
marriage  ceremony  is  much  the  fame  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, only  the  bridegroom  mufl  make  three  nuptial  pre- 
fents  to  his  intended  bride.  The  firll  generally  conlifts 
either  of  a  piece  of  coral,  or  fome  glafs  trinkets  ;  the 
fecond  is  ufually  compofed  of  pieces  of  cloth  for  ap- 
parel ;  and  the  third  is  a  fmall  chefl  or  box,  in  which 
fhe  is  to  depofit  her  molf  valuable  effedls.  The  va- 
lue of  all  thefe  is  proportioned  to  the  wealth  and  af- 
fe(fbion  of  the  bridegroom  ;  and,  in  return,  the  father 
of  the  lady  makes  the  hulband  a  prefent  of  two  fnits 
of  clo.iths,  a  quiver  filled  with  arrows,  a  fword  and 
belt,  and  three  or  four  bafkets  of  rice.  The  care  of 
the  male  children  devolves  upon  the  father,  and  that  of 
the  females  on  the  mother.  Both  here  and  on  the  coafl, 
they  abltaia  from  the  connubial  embrace  from  the  inftant 


a  woman  is  difcovered  to  be  pregnPctit,  till  aftec  her  deli- 
very. 

The  child  has  a  name  given  him  on  the  tenth  day 
after  its  birth,  when  the  father  with  all  his  domcftics 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  make  a  tour  round  the 
town,  finging  a  kind  of  triumphant  fong,  accompanied 
with  inflrumental  mufic ',  and  all  the  people  they  meet  ia> 
their  way  join  their  voices  :  afterwards  a  perfon  takes  the 
infant,  and  lays  him  upon  a  fliield  that  is  placed  in  the 
(Bid ft  of  theaffembly;  puts  a  bow  and  arrow  in  the  in- 
fant's hands,  and  then  pronounces  a  long  difcourfe  to  the 
fpeffators  ;  after  which  he  addrcffcs  himfelf  to  the  infant, 
wifhing  his  profperity  ;  that  he  may  referable  his  father, 
and  like  him  beinduftrious,  fa«hful,  and  hofpitable  ;  th.at 
he  may  be  able  to  build  his  own  houfe,  and  to  conduft 
his  own  affairs  ;  have  no  inclination  for  the  wives  of  his 
neighbours,  but  be  affectionate  to  his  own  ;  and,  in  fhort,- 
that  he  may  be  neither  a  drunkard,  a  glutton,  or  a  fpcnd- 
thrift.  The  harangue  being  concluded,  he  gives  him  a 
name,  reftores  him  to  the  arms  of  his  mother  or  nurfe, 
and  the  affcmbly  difperfes,  except  a  few  feleft  friends, 
who  have  an  entertainment  provided  for  them,  and  fpend 
the  day  in  fcftivity  and  mirth. 

If  the  child  prove  a  female,  it  is  carried  by  the  mo- 
ther or  nurfe  to  the  midfl  of  the  town,  where  the  con- 
courfe  is  greateft,  and  there  laid  upon  a  mat,  with  a 
flick  in  its  hand.  A  female  orator  pronounces  the  ha<- 
rangue,  with  prayers  that  the  child  may  inherit  the  ac- 
complifliments  of  the  mother,  and  like  her  be  polTtne«l 
of  every  female  virtue,  as  chaflity,  obedience  to  lier  huf- 
band,  affection  for  her  children,  and  reL^lution  to  aid, 
follow,  and  fupport  her  lord  in  all  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties. 

The  eldeft  fon  is  allowed  to  inherit  all  the  cffeft* 
and  women  of  his  father,  except  his  giving  fmall  por- 
tions to  the  younger  fons ;  but  a  married  man  who  dies 
without  male  iflue,  paffes  over  his  daughters,  and  leavei 
his  fubftance  to  his  nephews  ;  and  if  the  whole  male  line 
happens  to  be  extincff,  the  effcfts  then  belong  to  the 
crown,  only  the  king  is  to  fee  that  care  be  taken  of  the 
daughters. 

The  chief  employment  of  thefe  negroes  confifts  in  cul- 
tivating the  earth  ;  for  they  have  no  fifhing,  except  ia 
a  few  rivers;  nor  trade,  but  in  exchanging  the  produc- 
tions of  their  plantations  for  the  fifh  and  other  commodi- 
ties found  among  the  negroes  of  the  coaft. 

The  general  language  of  the  inland  countries  is  the 
Quojan,  though  feveral  provinces  have  particular  diale^tsy 
which  almolt;  form  a  new  language.  The  negroes  of 
rank  endeavour  to  talk  with  elegance,  and  are  particuUrly 
fond  of  fimilies,  allegories,  and  parables.  Thus  the  moH 
trivial  difcouife  has  fomething  of  poetical  ornamer;t.  Nor 
arc  ihcy  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fciences,  efpeciall\  aftro- 
nomy,  for  they  diftlnguifli  the  time  of  the  night  by  the 
ffars. 

In  this  country  the  ceremonies  of  interment  in  gerrev 
ral  refcmble  thofe  related  of  the  other  iieichbouiing 
nations,  but  difftr  in  foine  particulars.  The  boJy  be- 
ing waflied,  they  prop  it  up  in  an  ereft  pofture,  adorn 
the  hair,  drefs  it  in  its  befl  cloaths,  put  a  bow  and  ar- 
row in  its  hands ;  and  in  the  mean  while  the  friends  per- 
form a  kind  of  mock  fkirmifh  ;  after  which  falliiTg  upon 
their  knees  with  their  backs  to  the  corpfe,  they  with  a 
menacing  air  draw  their  bows,  and  vow  to  be  revenged 
on  any  one  who  has  been  accefl'ary  to  the  death  of  their 
friend,  or  fliall  dare  to  afperfe  his  charaift^r.  They  then 
flraiigle  fome  of  their  flaves,  whom  they  exhort  to  at- 
tend their  friend  in  the  next  world  with  great  diligence  ; 
but  before  thefe  unhappy  vi(5lims  are  thus  offered  at  the 
flirines  of  fuperftition  and  ignorance,  they  feed  them 
with  all  the  delicacies  the  country  affords.  -At  length 
the  corpfe  is  laid  upon  a  plank  or  bier,  and  carried  up- 
on the  (houlders  of  men  to  the  grave,  into  which  it  is 
thrown,  together  with  the  bodies  of  the  facrificcd  flaves, 
their  mats,  bafons,  and  kitchen  uteiillls.  Over  all  is 
thrown  atiothcr  mat,  and  upon  this  abundance  of  earth. 
The  relations  build  round  the  grave  a  hut,  with  an  iron 
rod  at  the  top,  to  which  are  fufpended  the  bow  and  ar- 
rows, and  oilier  arms  of  the  dcceafed,    by  M'ay  of  ef- 
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cutcheon.  But  if  the  deceafeJ  be  a  femaje,  inftead  of 
arms,  they  hang  up  all  the  implements  of  domeftic  in- 
duftry.  For  feveral  months  all  kind  of  provifions  and 
liquors  are  brought  to  the  tomb  to  nourifh  the  deceafed 
in  the  next  world  ;  for  they  fuppofe  it  will  be  fome  time 
before  he  has  cleared  his  new  plantations,  and  formed 
connexions  in  a  ftrange  country. 

They  ufually  bury  all  who  belong  to  the  fame  family 
in  one  grave,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  place  where 
they  have  died,  and  thefe  burying-places  are  generally 
chofen  in  fome  deferted  village.  They  eftecm  human 
blood  too  precious  to  be  fpilt,  and  therefore  ftrangle  the 
fliives  deflined  for  facrifices.  This  barbarous  cuftom, 
however,  declines  in  moft  provinces ;  and  where  it  is  liill 
retained,  the  parents  ufually  conceal  themfelves  and  chil- 
dren, upon  the  leait  appearance  of  danger  to  the  king's 
life,  when  a  number  of  thefe  facrifices  are  made. 


SECT.     VI. 
Of  the  Religion  bfthe  interior  Kingdoms  of  Sierra  Leona. 

THESE  different  nations  acknowledge  one  Supreme 
Being,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  to  whom  they 
attribute  infinite  power,  infinite  knowledge,  and  omni- 
prefcnce  ;  this  being  they  call  Canno.  They  believe  that 
the  dead  are  converted  into  fpirits,  whom  they  call  janua- 
nins,  or  proteflors,  who  are  employed  in  guarding  their 
former  friends.  A  negroe  who  llies  from  any  danger, 
hafles  to  the  tomb  of  his  patron  fpirit ;  and  if  he  efcapes, 
it  is  attributed  to  his  protecTtion,  in  return  for  which  he 
faaifices  a  cow,  rice,  and  palm  wine,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  living  friends  of  the  januanin,  who  fing  and  dance 
round  the  tomb.  When  the  Quojans  have  received  any 
injury,  they  fly  to  the  groves,  the  fuppofed  refidence  of 
the  januanins,  and  there  pouring  out  their  complaints,  be 
feech  them  to  grant  their  affiflance  in  obtaining  revenge, 
or  to  mediate  with  Canno  in  their  behalf.  In  all  difficul- 
ties and  emergencies  they  have  likewife  recourfe  to  them. 
In  fhort,  their  veneration  for  the  fpiiitsof  the  deceafed 
is  extreme.  Every  village  has  a  facred  grove  fct  apart 
for  their  worfhip,  to  which  great  quantities  of  provifions 
are  brought  in  the  proper  feaions.  Here  alfo  perfons  la- 
bouring under  any  affliftion  implore  the  aid  of  the  janna- 
nms  ;  but  women,  children,  and  flaves,  are  prohibited 
Entering  thefe  facred  retreats  ;  for  a  trefpafs  of  this  nature 
would  pafs  for  the  mofl:  abominable  facrilege,  which  they 
fuppofe  would  be  inftantly  puniftied  in  the  moft  exem- 
plary and  tragical  manner. 

The  Quojans  have  no  lefs  faith  in  magicians  and  for- 
cerers  than  in  fpirits ;  for  thefe  they  imagine  fuck  human 
blood,  and  ar-e  the  inveterate  enemies  of  mankind.  They 
likewife  believe,  there  are  other  enchanters,  whom  they 
ftilc  billis,  that  have  a  power  over  the  feafons,  and  can 
forward  or  entirely  ftop  the  growth  of  rice. 

The  Quojans  never  venture  to  pafs  through  a  wood 
■without  company,  for  fear  of  meeting  with  a  billi  bufied 
in  culling  plants  and  herbs ;  and  generally  fortify  them- 
felves with  a  charm  againft  the  fava  or  devil,  and  all  his 
miniflers. 

Thefe  imaginary  invifible  agents,  efpecially  the  janua- 
nins, are  made  the  moving  fprings  by  which  the  affairs 
of  government  are  conduced  ;  for  if  a  woman  be  ac- 
cufed  of  adultery,  and  no  other  proof  but  the  allegation  of 
her  hulband  appears,  file  is  acquitted  upon  befeeching  a 
fpirit  named  belli  poari,  to  confound  her  if  fhe  varies 
from  the  truth  ;  but  if  fhe  be  afterwards  convidted,  the 
law  ordains  that  her  hufband  fhall  bring  her  in  the  night 
to  a  public  place,  where  a  council  fits.  Here,  after  in- 
voking the  januanins,  her  eyes  are  covered,  to  prevent 
her  feeing  thofe  beings,  who  are  to  carry  her  out  of  the 
world  ;  and  flie  is  left  for  a  while  in  the  belief,  that  this 
will  certainly  be  her  fate.  When  fhe  has  fuffered  the 
moft  dreadful  apprehenfions,  and  the  moft  painful  fuf- 
penfe,  the  okkft  in  council  begins  a  folemn  difcourfe 
on  the  fhimttulnefs  of  a  difordcily  life,  threatening  her 
with  the  melt  cruel  punifhment  it  fhe  perfift  in  it.  Sud- 
denly a  confufed  murmur,  that  pafTes  for  the  voice  cf 


the  januanins,  is  heard,  declaring,  that  though  her  criihe 
merits  the  moft  rigorous  chaftifement,  Oie  will  be  pardcmed 
on  account  of  its  being  her  firft  tranfgrelfion ;  enjoining 
certain  mortifications,  and  recommending  the  moft  aul'tei* 
challity.  But  if  flie  fall  a  fecond  time  under  the  fame 
cenfure,  and  the  prcftmptions  are  clear,  the  bellimo  or 
high-prieft,  with  one  of  his  minillers  and  proper  officer?, 
go  early  to  her  houfe,  making  a  prodigious  noife  with  a 
kind  of  rattles,  and  feizing  her,  bring  her  to  court,  ob- 
liging her  to  walk  three  times  round  the  market-place,  at- 
tended by  the  fame  noife  and  inftruments,  all  of  the  fociety 
of  belli  being  adinitted  eviJences  of  what  happens.  Then, 
without  hearing  her  defence,  or  promifes  of  reformation, 
they  cohduift  her  to  a  wood  facred  to  the  januanins,  from 
which  time  fhe  is  never  more  heard  of,  nor  are  the  people 
ever  permitted  to  mention  her  name  ;  the  negroes  being 
fo  credulous  as  to  imagine,  that  fhe  is  carried  out  of  the 
world  by  the  januanins. 

They  have  a  feflival  at  the  approach  of  the  new  moon; 
which  is  chiefly  obferved  in  the  country  villages;  but 
ftrangers  are  not  allowed  to  be  prefent  at  thefe  ceremonies. 
The  reafon  they  alTlgn  for  this  praflice  is  more  ridiculous 
than  the  cuftom  iiCelf ;  for  they  fay,  that  the  firft  day  of 
the  moon  being  a  bloody  day,  their  rice  would  change  to 
a  red  colour,  were  thefe  ceremonies  to  be  negleffed. 

There  are  other  fuperftitious  ceremonies  equally  ob- 
ferved by  the  negroes  of  Manow,  Folgia,  Hondo,  Seftos, 
Silm,  and  Bohii ;  in  each  of  which  is  eftabliflied  a  fo- 
ciety called  belli,  which  is  properly  a  feminary  for  the 
education  of  yo-nh,  of  which  the  king  is  vifitor  or  fu- 
perior.  Here  the  young  men  learn  to  dance,  fight,  f  fli; 
hunt,  and  efpecially  to  chant  a  certain  hymn  called  belJi- 
dong,  or  the  praifes  of  the  bellis,  confifting  of  the  repetition 
of  fome  lewd  exprelTions,  joined  to  the  moft  indecent  and 
lafcivious  poftures. 

This  fchool  is  always  feated  in  a  thick  wood  of  palm 
trees,  and  includes  a  compafs  of  nine  or  ten  miles,  iii 
which  they  build  huts,  and  clear  plantations,  for  the 
fupport  of  the  fcholars.  All  females  are  forbid  to  ap- 
proach the  facred  grove;  and,  to  render  this  prohibi- 
tion the  more  effeftual,  the  girls  are  taught  from  their 
infancy  to  believe,  that  if  they  violate  fo  facred  a  law, 
the  bellis  will  deftroy  them  with  the  moft  excruciating 
tortures.  The  ftudents  are  alfo  dn^Wy  forbid  to  pafs 
beyond  certain  bounds,  or  to  converfe  with  any  but  the 
ftudents,  during  the  time  they  ftay  there,  which  is  five 
years  ;  and  as  thefe  are  known  by  a  peculiar  mark,  no 
excufe  is  admitted  to  extenuate  the  offence.  This  mark 
is  extremely  vifible,  it  confifting  of  cicatrices  made  from 
the  ear  to  the  flioulder  by  hot  irons  ;  a  painful  operation, 
to  which  all  muft  fubmit  before  they  are  duly  matricu- 
lated, after  which  they  have  a  new  name. 

While  they  refide  in  this  retreat,  they  go  entirely 
naked.  On  the  day  they  have  finillied  their  ftudies,  they 
are  conduced  to  a  village  built  for  that  purpofe,  where 
they  receive  the  vifits  of  their  relations  of  both  fexe? 
and  have  all  the  conveniencies  of  bathing  and  .mointing 
themfelves. 

After  their  friends  have  fpent  a  few  days  in  polifliing 
their  manners,  their  necks  arc  adorned  with  glafs  beads 
and  leopards  teeth,  their  legs  are  encircled  by  copper 
rings  and  bells,  and  their  head  covered  with  a  cap  of 
ofier.  With  thefe  marks  of  wifdom,  and  a  cap  adorned 
with  plumes  of  feathers,  they  are  publicly  conduced  to 
the  palace,  where  they  are  ranged  in  order,  amidft  fur- 
rounding  crowds  of  fpeiftators,  efpecially  women,  who 
flock  from  all  parts  to  gratify  their  curiofity.  They  firft 
uncover  their  heads,  and  afterwards  repeat,  one  after  an- 
other, the  hymn  and  dance  taught  them  at  the  college  for 
this  occafion.  The  dance  being  finifiied,  each  fagona,  or 
teacher,  calls  his  own  pupil,  and  delivers  him  over  to  his 
parents,  letting  them  know  the  name  he  had  given  him 
upon  entering  the  college. 

A  perion  who  has  paffed  through  his  ftudies  with  re- 
putation, is  efteemed  qualified  for  all  employments,  and 
is  intitled  to  a  number  of  important  privileges;  but  the 
quolgas,  or  dunces,  who  have  either  not  been  admitted 
into  the  fociety,  or  were  incapable  of  inftruftion,  are  by 
an  eAablilhcd  law  excluded  from  all  public  oiHces. 
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They  have  alfo  a  female  inftituiion  of  the  fame  nature. 
Ar  a  time  appointed  by  the  king,  a  number  ot  Imall  huts 
are  erefted,  in  the  midft  of  a  remote  wood,  for  the  recep- 
tion  of  thofe  young   femiles  who  chufe   to  be  initiated 
into  the  myfterics  of  the  fociety.     When  they  firff  meet, 
the  foguiliy,  an  ancient   matron  of  diftinftion,  appointed 
by  the  king  to  prefide  over  the  rell,  enters  upon  the  oflice, 
by  giving  an  entertainment  to  her  fcholars,  and  then  ex- 
horts them  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  tlie  fifterhood,  to 
live    together    in    perfeft  harmony,    and    labours  to   re- 
concile dum  to  this  Hiort  recefs  of  four  months  from  the 
world.      Upon   this  they   lliave   their    heads,   throw    off 
the  few  cloaths  they  wear,  and  remain  naked  during  their 
abode   in  the  feminary.     They  are  no  fooner  flripped, 
than   they   are  conduced   to  a  rivulet,    where  they   .ire 
wafhed,  anointed,  and  circumcifed,    by  cutting  off  part 
of  the  clitoris ;  an  operation  foon  over,  and  eafily  healed. 

Their  ffudies  confilf  in  leaniing  to  dance,  and  fing 
verfes,  which  are  equally  indcccGt,  both  in  the  words 
and  poftuies,  with  ihofe  taught  the  boys  in  the  male  col- 
lege. No  men  are  allo%ved  to  viiit  them,  and  even  the 
women  who  enter  their  bounds  are  firll  ftripped  naked. 
When  the  time  of  their  noviciate  is  expired,  their  parents 
fend  them  pieces  of  fcarlet  cloth,  copper  rings  and 
bracelets,  glafs  necklaces,  and  other  ornaments.  Thus 
equipped,  they  march  to  the  royal  palace,  preceded  by 
the  matron,  the  inhabitants  of  whole  provinces  aflembling 
to  behold  them.  There  the  matron  lits  idle,  w-hile  the 
girls  frifk  it  away,  dance  and  fing  merrily  to  the  found  of 
a  tabor ;  after  which  they  are  delivered  to  their  feveral 
families,  with  applaufes  proportioned  to  their  merit,  and 
the  proficiency  they  have  made. 


SECT.    vir. 

y^  Dcfcriptioii  if  the  River  Gambia,  and  of  the  EngliJJj  and 
ctlur  European  torts  upon  it  ;  -with  a  concife  Account  of 
the  Trade  carried  on  -with  the  Negroes  on  its  Banks. 

THE  great  river  Gambia  was  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Gambro,  which  is  IHll  retained  by  the 
French.  This  river  difchaiges  itfelf  into  the  ocean  be- 
tween Cape  Verd  and  Cape  Roxo ;  or,  to  fpeak  with 
noie  precifion,  betwe-n  Cape  St.  Mary  on  the  fouth, 
and  Bird,  or  Broken  liland,  on  the  north,  which  are  fix 
leagues  diftant  from  each  other.  The  river  is  divided  by 
a  multitude  of  illands  and  fand-banks ;  and  its  broadelt 
channel  does  not  exceed  three  leagues.  At  Joar,  titty 
leagues  up  the  river,  it  is  a  mile  brond  ;  a  forty-gun  fhip 
may  fail  up  thither :  and  at  Baracconda,  which  is  five 
hundred  miles  diftance  from  its  mouth,  it  is  navigable  for 
fliips  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen.  The  feafon 
for  making  this  voyage  is  from  December  till  June,  when 
the  river  flows  in  a  fmooth,  equal,  and  not  very  rapid 
fiream  ;  but  during  the  retf  of  the  year  the  pafTage  up  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impaffable,  on  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary fwcll  occafioned  by  the  rains,  which  fall  in  thcfe 
countiies  with  great  violence. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  penetrate  to  the 
fource  of  this  river  ;  but  all  of  them  have  been  unfuc- 
cefsful,  the  Englifh  feldom  reaching  farther  than  Barac- 
conda. 

From  James's  ifland,  which  is  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  to  Baracconda,  the  foundings  are  never  lefs  than 
four  fathoms  and  a  half  in  the  fhalioweff  parts  of  the  true 
channel,  and  arc  generally  from  five  to  eleven.  The  river 
is  enriched  with  a  multitude  of  beautiful  iflands,  fome 
covered  with  wood,  and  filled  with  animals.  Thcfe  fre- 
quently render  it  extremely  narrow  ;  but  balance  that  in- 
convenience by  adding  to  its  depth,  from  the  water  being 
there  confined  within  narrower  limits. 

As  the  chief  trade  with  the  natives  of  Gambia  is  carried 
on  with  the  Englifh,  wc  (hall  begin  with  defcribing  their 
fettlements  upon  it.  The  time  when  they  firft  began  to 
frequent  it  cannot  be  determined  ;  nor  is  it  known  who 
■were  the  firft  Europeans  that  elfabliflied  this  commerce. 
However,  Labat  aflerts,  that  the  merchants  of  Dieppe  and 
Roaa  were  coofiderable  traders  on  this  river  before  the 
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Po  tuguefe  began  their  difcoveries  in  Africa  :  but  as  the 
Normans  found  it  kfs  advantageoiis  than  their  commerce 
wuh  the  coafl  of  Guinea,  which  brought  gold  and  ivory 
to  France,  they  at  laft  abandoned  it  for  their  eftablilli- 
ments  on  the  fouthcrn  coafl  of  Africa. 

Whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  above  aflertion,  we 
ilrall  not  here  pi  etend  to  determine  :  it  is  certain  that  the 
Portuguefe,  eager  in  the  fearch  of  difcoveries,  and  of 
whatever  could  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  trade, 
elfablifhed  faflories,  not  only  along  the  coafl,  but  in  the 
interior  kingdoms  up  the  Gambia,  as  high  as  the  Englifh 
trade  at  ptefent ;  which  is  proved  by  the  ruins  of  many 
forts  in  difrerent  places.  The  Englifh  at  length  fuccceded 
the  lortuguefe  in  the  trade  of  this  river,  feizing  a  number 
of  advantageous  poffs  which  they  had  abandoned,  and 
fortified  themlelvts  on  a  imall  illand  between  Albreda  and 
Jilfray,  fituated  at  the  ditfancc  of  fix  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Here  they  built  a  fort,  which  was  razed  to 
tlie  ground  by  the  French,  and  afterw'ards  by  pirates  ;  a 
lofs  which  the  company  could  never  have  recovered  with- 
out the  afiiflance  of  parliament. 

The  next  eftablifhment  of  the  Englifh  company  is  on  ' 
the  river  Cabata,  which  falls  into  the  Gambia  almoft 
oppofite  to  the  fouth  fide  of  James's  Ifland  ;  but  here  the 
trade  is  inconfiderable,  the  chief  purpofe  of  the  fadtory 
being  to  furnifh  James's  Fort  with  provifions.  On  the 
north  fide  of  the  river,  oppofite  to  James's  liland,  flands 
the  Englifli  factory  of  Jilfray,  or  Gillyfree,  which  is  plea- 
fantly  fituated,  and  fupplies  James's  Fort  w^ith  all  kinds  of 
vegetables.  Here  the  king  of  Barra  exafts  a  duty  upon 
all  fliipping  that  pafs  up  the  river,  to  which  the  Engiiili 
are  obliged  to  fubmit. 

James's  Fort,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  colled,  James  Fort,  is 
fituated  in  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Gambia,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river  being  here 
about  feven  miles.  The  illand  is  the  property  of  the  Eng- 
lifii  ;  but  fubjeft  to  a  fmall  tribute  to  the  king  of  Barra. 
It  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  round  ;  the  fort  is 
regular,  and  defended  by  four  batteries,  each  mounting 
feven  pieces  of  cannon,  which  on  every  fide  comnianJ  the 
river.  Under  the  walls  of  the  fort,  facing  the  water,  arc 
erefted  two  batteries,  each  mounted  with  four  twenty-four 
pounders  ;  and  between  both  are  planted  fmaller  guns  for 
falutes.  The  whole  artillery  of  the  foit  amounts  to  forty- 
five  pieces  of  cannon.  ^^  ithin  the  walls  is  a  number  of 
very  commodious  apartments  for  the  governor,  chiel  mer- 
chants, factors,  writers,  and  military  officers,  the  lower 
apartments  being  employed  in  magazines  and  ftorchoufes. 
The  foldiers,  artificers,  fervants,  and  fiaves  of  the  tort  aro 
lodged  in  barracks  without  the  walls ;  but  they  are  built 
with  flone  and  lime,  and  are  as  ftrong  and  convenient  as  the 
fort  itfelf,  the  whole  being  furrounded  with  palifirdoes,  by 
the  river,  and  by  canals  drawn  from  it.  Underneath  the 
apartments  of  the  fervants  are  magazines,  and  the  fiaves 
are  lodged  below  the  foldiers  barracks.  Centinels  are 
placed  at  proper  ports,  and  the  garrifon  kept  in  conftanc 
duty  and  iecurity,  a  patrole  being  lent  round  at  certain 
hours  to  examine  into  the  fituation  ot  the  fort,  and  to 
make  a  report  to  the  governor.' 

The  next  Englifli  faftory  is  at  Vintain,  or  Bintan, 
upon  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  falls  into  the 
Gambia  about  fix  miles  above  James's  Fort.  The  chief 
commerce  of  this  fmall  fatflory  confifls  in  hides,  Ivor}', 
and  wax.  Eight  miles  fartlier  up  the  river  is  a  factory 
called  Jereja,  fituated  in  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name, 
which  affords  little  trade  befides  that  of  wax,  of  which 
there  is  great  plenty.  The  next  is  a  fmall  fa(ftory  at 
Tankeoval,  in  the  kingdom  of  Caen,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Gambia  ;  and  fomething  higher  up  the  river  is  the 
faiffory  of  Joar,  fituated  three  miles  up  the  country  in  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Barfally.  There  is  not  upon  the 
whole  river  a  more  flourifhing  trade  than  is  carried  on  by 
this  town  and  faftory.  Higher  up  the  river  are  the  fac- 
tories of  Samy,  that  of  Yamyakenda,  and  that  of  Fataden- 
da  ;  which  laff  place  is  fituated  at  leafl  four  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  from  the  fea,  and  yet  JNTr.  Moore  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  river  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  'J'il- 
bury-fort.  Here  the  Gambia,  with  its  beautiful  wind- 
ings, forms  a  moft  agreeable  profpeft,  only  equalled  by 
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the  verdure  of  the  trees  and  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent 
country  at  Cantor,  feveral  provinces  of  which  are  fur- 
rounded  on  three  fides  by  thefe  delightful  curvatures  of 
the  river. 

The  principal  articles  of  trade  on  this  river  are  gold, 
flaves,  ivory,  and  wax;  for  as  to  the  gum-trade,  it  is  not 
yet  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  The  fadors 
fome  years  purchafe  above  two  thoufand  flaves,  moll  of 
■which  are  prifoners  of  war,  perfons  ftolen  from  neigh- 
bouring countries,  or  criminals;  though  fome  are  the 
children  ofthofewho  are  born  flaves,  and  are  bred  by 
the  defcendants  of  the  Portugefe,  who  make  them  an 
article  of  trade,  bince  the  flave  trade  became  fo  profi- 
table to  the  negroe  princes,  it  has  fubverted  the  courfe  of 
juftice;  and  not  only  every  crime,  but  every  flight  mif- 
denieanor,  is  punifhed  with  flavery.  Thus  murder,  adul- 
tery, theft,  and  robbery  are  confounded  with  the  moft 
trivial  faults,  and  all  punifhed  in  the  fame  manner. 
Moore  obferves,  that  a  negroe  fhcoting  an  arrow  at  a 
tyger  who  had  killed  his  goat,  had  the  misfortune  to 
flay  a  man  ;  when,  though  the  king  was  informed  of  the 
circumftances  of  this  fadt,  he  had  the  inhumanity  to  fell 
the  offender,  with  his  wife,  children,  and  effeds,  amons 
the  other  flaves  for  whom  he  had  bargained  with  the 
Englifh. 

Large  quantities  of  ivory  are  fometimes  brought  to  the 
fadtories  from  Mundingo.  The  negroes  procure  it  either 
by  hunting  elephants,  and  flaying  them  with  their  arrows, 
fwords,  darts,  or  from  fuch  of  thcfe  animals  as  have  died 
a  natural  death.  The  bees-wax,  of  which  prodigious 
quantities  are  produced  in  all  the  kingdoms  along  the 
Gambia,  is  another  article  of  commerce. 


SECT.     VIII. 

Cfthe  Kingdom  of  Mundingo^wlth  an  Account  of  the  Manner i 
and  Cujioms  of  the  Natives. 

THERE  are  a  great  variety  of  kingdoms,  principa- 
lities, and  petty  flates  between  the  rivers  Sierra 
Leona  and  Senegal,  of  which  we  fcarcely  know  the  names 
travellers  having  related  only  fuch  trivial  circumlKince^ 
as  fell  under  their  own  obfervation,  or  occurrences  merely 
relating  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Gambia;  but 
with  refpecl  to  the  extent  of  the  dominions,  and  the  pe- 
culiar cuftoms  of  the  different  nations,  their  religion,  po- 
licy, and  laws,  they  are  almoft  entirely  filent ;  and  we 
know  little  except  what  relates  to  the  Mundingoes, 
JoiloifFs,  Pholeys,  or  Foulies,  and  Portuguefe.  When 
this  country  was  conquered  by  thefe  lafl:  people,  about 
the  year  1420,  fome  of  that  nation  fettled  in  it,  who 
have  cohabited  with  thefe  Mundingoes,  till  they  are 
now  nearly  as  black  as  they;  but  as  they  flill  retain  a 
fort  of  baftard  Portuguefe  language,  and  as  they  chriften 
and  marry  by  the  help  of  a  prieil:  annually  fent  thither 
from  St.  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  they 
flill  efleem  themfelves  Portuguefe  Chriftians,  as  much  as 
if  they  were  actually  natives  of  Portugal;  and  nothing 
makes  them  more  angry  than  to  call  them  negroes,  that 
being  a  term  they  nfe  only  for  flaves. 

The  various  nations  that  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gambia,  and  extend  to  Cape  Verga,  have  the  general 
name  of  Mundingoes,  and  are  faid  to  referable  each  other 
not  only  in  their  complexion,  features,  and  language, 
but  in  their  manners  and  policy.  This  kingdom  is  of 
vafl:  extent,  both  along  the  coail,  and  into  the  interior 
countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia;  but  its  frontiers 
cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Moore  obfetves,  that  the  natives  are  generally  of  a  jet- 
black  complexion,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  flatnefs  of 
their  nofes  and  the  thicknefs  of  their  lips.  Janequin, 
however,  afHrms,  that  thef^  features  are  by  no  means 
natural  to  them,  but  the  confequence  of  the  cuif  cm  of 
the  women's  fuckling  their  children  over  their  (boulders  ; 
and  Moore  attributes  it  to  the  great  care  taken  to  form 
their  features  to  thatcaft;  for  nothing,  he  obferves,  is 
in  their  opinion  fo  beautiful  as  large  noflrils,  flat  nofes, 
thick  lips,  and  among  the  vvomen  large,  loofe,  and  flabby 
breafls. 
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The  people  are  fociable,  rational,  and  humane.  "When- 
ever Mr.  Moore  vifitcd  their  towns,  he  met  with  the  moft 
cordial  reception,  the  men  running  out  to  welcome  his 
arrival  by  knTmg  his  hands;  though  fome  women,  who 
had  never  beneW  a  white  man,  fled  at  the  fight  of  him. 
borne  have  prefixed  him  to  enter  their  huts,  have  enter- 
tained him  in  the  beft  manner  they  v.-ere  alle,  and  biou^ht 
out  their  wives  and  daughters  for  him  to  falute;  th^'eir 
ailonifliment  and  curiofity  being  equally  raifed  bv  his 
complexion,  habit,  fpeech,  and  manners. 

Thefe  people  are  in  general  brifk  and  lively,  and  con- 
fume  half  their  time  in  mufic,  dancing,  mirth,  and  a 
good-humoured  gaiety;  yet  being  fond  oif  company,  and 
at  the  fame  time  warm  and  impetuous,  they  fall  intu 
frequent  quarrels,  and  the  unhappy  difcord  of  the  ninhr. 
tarniflies  the  pleafures  of  the  day.  Nothing  is  more  ufual, 
upon  any  afi^ront  or  injurious  expre.Tion,  than  challen-^cs 
to  fingle  combat;  but  their  heat  fubfiding  almoft  as  loou 
as  kindled,  they  feldom  fight  a  deliberate  b.attle,  for  all 
the  blows  that  are  ufually  given  are  the  efteds  of  fudden 
pafTion.  But  when  they  really  engage,  nothing  can  bt; 
more  furious  than  the  animofity  with  which  thev  rufh 
upon  each  other  with  whatever  weapons  come  irl  their 
way.  _  The  fury  of  tygers,  fays  Jobfon,  is  far  inferior 
to  their's,  every  organ  and  limb  expreffing  the  moft  ri- 
veted hatred  ;  their  eyes  feem  to  dart  hre  ;  th"cy  gnafli  their 
:eeth,  and  pour  forth  the  moft  opprobrious  and  vilifyin''- 
expreflions  ;  and  when  they  thus  fight,  the  difpute  is  ciid- 
■--d  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  fometimes  in  a 
bloody  war  between  two  nations,  each  taking  part  v.ith 
their  countryman. 

In  points  of  honour  thev  are  extremely  jealous,  par- 
ticularly in  refpeit  to  pride  of  birth  and  anceftry.  While 
Jr.  Moore  was  at  Butto,  on  the  river  Gambia,  he  faw 
a  difpute  of  honour  arife  between  Bo- John,  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  and  a  fon  of  the  reigning  monarch.  Each  flew 
to  arms,  and  were  fired  with  fuch  refentment,  that  the 
fpeftators  had  the  utmoft  difficulty  to  prevent  fatal  con- 
iequences ;  and  yet  the  whole  contention  only  proceeded 
from  a  comparifon  of  their  parentage.  Thous;h  they 
were  parted,  there  was  no  preventing  a  formal  challenp-e, 
-ifter  which  the  author  found  it  no  hard  matter  to  recon- 
cile them  ;  but  at  the  very  time  they  were  vowing  a  fin- 
cere  friendfhip,  they  alfo  threatened  to  refume  the  difpute 
as  foon  as  they  had  a  proper  opportunity,  as  if  they 
rhought  menaces  neceflary  to  prevent  the  by-llanders  en- 
tertaining a  mean  opinion  of  their  courage. 

The  charafter  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  is  at  prefent  much  altered  for  the  bet- 
ter, for  they  were  formerly  extremely  crafty  and  knavifh 
even  in  the  moft  trifling  affairs.  If  a  perfon  had  fold  any 
thing  in  the  morning,  it  was  allowable  for  him  to  retradt 
his  bargain,  upon  offering  reftitution  before  fun-fet :  a 
cuftom  that  gave  occafion  for  much  fraud ;  for  if  a  per- 
fon had  bought  only  a  fowl,  or  an  egg,  he  could  not, 
without  much  danger,  eat  it  before  the  next  day,  as  he 
might  be  fubject  to  pay  ten  times  the  value,  fhould  refti- 
tution be  demanded,  and  he  unable  to  produce  it.  Thel'e 
pernicious  pradfices  are,  however,  in  a  good  mealuie 
abolifhed,  commerce  with  ftrangers  having  taught  ihcm 
the  neceflity  of  being  delicate  in  points  that  afFedl  their 
credit. 

The  men  falute  each  other  by  fliaking  hands ;  but 
if  a  man  falutes  a  woman,  he  runs  his  nofe  clofe  to 
her,  as  if  to  fmell  her,  and  falls  back  tv.ice.  It  is  the 
higheft  indignity  to  offer  their  left  hand  in  falutations. 
When  a  man  after  an  abfence  of  two  or  three  days,  re- 
turns to  his  family,  his  women  throw  themfelves  on  their 
knees  before  him;  and  their  omitting  this  mark  of  re- 
fpedt  is  thought  a  great  crime,  and  a  proof  of  their  lit- 
tle efteem  for  their  lord. 

Every  thing  relating  to  domcftic  oeconomy  is  left  to 
the  care  of  the  women,  while  the  men  cultivate  the  rice 
wanted  for  the  family,  and  fpcnd  the  reft  of  their  time 
in  indolence.  After  laying  up  what  is  fufTicient  for  their 
own  confumption,  the  women  have  a  right  to  difpofe  of 
the  reft-;  but  are  accountable  to  their  hufbands  for  the 
profits.  The  fame  regulations  take  place  with  refpedl  to 
their  poultry,  of  which  they  breed  a  great  number ;  for 
thefe  articles  are  their  principal  fiipport,  and  no  inconfw 
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Jerabic  branch  of  trade.  Many  of  the  Mundingoes  take 
a  pride  in  keeping  a  crowd  of  flaves,  whom  they  treat 
in  fo  kind,  aentle,  and  humane  a  manner,  that  it  is  not 
eafy  to  diftinguifli  the  mafter  from  the  flave :  the  women,  j  rage,  they 
in  particu!ar,°wear  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  ear-rings  of,  very  exper 
filver,  amber,  and  coral;  and  Mr.  Moore  fays,  that  he 
has  feen  female  flaves  wear  trinkets  to  the  value  of  thirty 
pounds  fterling.  Moft  of  thefe  flaves  are  born  in  the 
families  of  their  mafters,  and  as  natural  to  them  as 
their  own  children.  At  15utto,  he  adds,  is  a  village 
of  two  hundred  fouls,  compofed  of  female  flaves,  all  of 
them  belonging  to  one  nobleman  of  Mundingo,  who 
treats  them  with  the  tendernefs  of  wives  and  children. 
In  moft  other  parts  of  Africa  the  mafter  has  a  right  to  fell 
all  the  flaves  born  in  his  family ;  but  in  .Mundingo  this 
is  confidered  as  a  crime;  fo  that  if  any  of  them  are  dif- 
pofed  of  without  their  own  confent,  and  againft  the 
will  of  their  fellow-flaves,  they  all  abandon  their  mafter, 
and  feck  a  retreat  in  another  kingdom;  for  though  in 
this  cafe  he  has  no  power  to  punilh  them,  yet  they  think 
it  diftionourable  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  another  mai- 
ler in  the  fame  kingdom. 

We  mit'ht  here  treat  of  the  marriages  and  funerals  of 
the  Mundingoes  ;  but  a  deicription  of  thefe  and  other 
ceremonies  we  fliall  defer  to  another  feition,  in  which 
we  ftiall  give  a  minute  defciiption  of  the  cuftoms  of  the 
interior  netrroes  on  the  banks  of  the  Gam  bia. 
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SECT.    IX. 

Of  the  PhoUys,  or  Fculia,  with  an  Jccaunt  0/ their  CuJIcms 
and  Manners. 

SOME  authors  affert,  that  the  kingdom  of  Pholey  is 
divided  from  the  kingdom  of  Jaloft"  by  a  lake  called, 
in  the  language  of  the  Mundingoes  Cayor,  and  ftretches 
from  eaft  to  weft  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  ; 
but  its  limits  from  fouth  to  north  are  not  afcertained, 
though  it  extends  a  great  way  to  the  fouthward. 

Mr.  Moore,  however,  gives  a  very  different  account, 
and  fays,  that  the  Pholcys  live  in  clans,  build  towns, 
and  are  in  every  kingdom  and  country  on  each  fide  ot  the 
river;  yet  are  not  fubjei^  to  any  of  the  kings  of  the 
country,  though  they  live  in  their  territories;  for  if 
they  are  ufed  ill  in  one  nation,  they  break  up  their  towns 
and  remove  to  another.  They  have  chiefs  of  their  own, 
who  rule  with  fuch  moderation,  that  every  a£t  of  go- 
vernment fcems  rather  an  aiS  of  the  people  than  of  one 
man.  This  form  of  government  is  eafily  adminiftered, 
becaufe  the  people  are  of  a  good  and  quiet  difpofition, 
and  fo  well  inftru£ted  in  what  is  juft  and  right,  that  a 
man  who  docs  ill  is  the  abomination  of  all. 

The  natives  of  all  thefe  countiies,  not  being  avaricious 
of  land,  defire  no  more  than  they  can  ufe;  and  as  they 
do  not  plough  with  horfes,  or  other  cattle,  they  can  ule 
but  very  little;  and  hence  the  kings  willingly  allov.'  the 
Pholeys  to  live  in  their  dominions,  and  cultivate  the 
earth. 

The  Pholeys  have  in  general  a  tawny  complexion,  the' 
many  of  them  are  of  as  deep  a  black  as  the  Mundingoes ; 
and  it  is  fuppofed  that  their  alliances  with  the  Moors 
have  given  them  the  mixed  colour  between  the  true 
olive  and  the  black.  They  are  rather  of  a  low  ftature, 
but  have  a  genteel  and  cafy  (hape,  with  an  air  peculiarly 
delicate  and  agreeable. 

Though  the  Pholeys  are  ftrangcrs  in  the  country,  they 
are  the  greatcft  planters  in  it.  They  are  extremely  in- 
duftrious  and  frugal,  and  raife  much  more  corn  and  cot- 
ton than  they  confume,  which  they  (ell  at  reafonablc 
rates;  and  arc  fo  remarkable  for  their  hofpitality,  that 
the  natives  cftecm  it  a  blefling  to  have  a  Pholey  town  in 
their  neighbourhood;  and  their  behaviour  has  gained 
them  fuch  reputation,  that  it  i';  efteemed  infamous  for 
any  one  to  treat  them  in  an  inhofpitable  manner.  Their 
humanity  extends  to  all,  but  they  are  doubly  kind  to 
people  of  their  own  race  ;  and  if  they  know  of  any  one  of 
their  body  being  made  a  fluve,  they  will  readily  redeem 
him.  As  they  have  plenty  of  food,  they  never  fufter 
any  of  their  own  feople  to  want;  but  fupport  ths  old, 
the  blind,  and  the  lame  equally  with  the  others. 
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Thefe  people  arc  fcldom   angry,  and  Mr.  Moore  ob- 

ferves,  that  he   never   heard  thsm  abufe  each  other ;  yet 

this  mildnefs  is  far  from  proceeding  from  want  of  cou-r 

being  as  brave  as   any  people  of  Africa,  and 

y  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  which  are  javelins, 
cutlafles,  bows  and  arrows,  and,  upon  occafion,  guns. 
1  hey  ufually  fettle  near  fome  Mundingo  town,  there  be- 
ing Icarce  any  of  noie  up  the  livcr  that  has  not  a  Pholey 
town  near  it.  Moft  of  them  fpeak  Arabic,  which  is 
taught  in  their  fchools;  and  they  are  able  to  read  the 
Koran  in  that  language,  though  they  have  a  vulgar 
tongue  called  Pholey.  They  are  ftridl  Mahometans, 
and  fcarce  any  of  them  will  drink  brandy,  or  any  thing 
ftronger  than  fugar  and  water. 

They  are  fo  fl^ilful  in  the  management  of  cattle,  that 
the  Mundingoes  leave  theirs  to  their  care.  The  whole 
herd  belonging  to  a  town  feed  all  day  in  the  favannahs, 
and  after  the  crop  is  oft",  in  the  rice-grounds.  They 
have  a  place  without  each  town  for  their  cattle,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  circular  hedge,  and  within  this  enclofure 
they  raife  a  ftase  about  eight  feet  high,  and  eight  or  ten 
feet  wide,  covered  with  a  thatched  roof;  all  the  fides 
are  open,  and  they  afcend  to  it  by  a  ladder.  Round  this 
ftage  they  fix  a  number  of  ftakes,  and  when  the  cattle 
are  brought  up  at  night,  each  beaft  is  tied  to  a  feparate 
ftake  with  a  itrong  rope  made  of  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  cows  are  then  milked,  and  four  or  five  men  ftay 
upon  the  ftace  all  night  with  their  arms  to  guard  them 
from  the  lions,  tygers,  and  other  wild  bcafts.  Their 
houfes  are  budt  in  a  very  regular  manner,  they  being 
round  ftruclures  placed  in  rows  at  a  diftance  from  each 
other  to  avoid  fire,  and  each  of  them  has  a  thatched  roof 
fomewhat  rcfembling  a  high-crowned  hat. 

The  Pholeys  are  alfo  great  huntf  r.en,  and  not  only  kill 
lions,  tygers,  and  other  wild  beafts,  but  fiequently  go 
twenty  or  thirty  in  a  company  to  hunt  elephains;  whofe 
teeth  they  fell,  and  who(e  flelh  they  fmoke-dry  and  eat, 
keeping  it  feveral  months  together.  As  the  elephants 
here  generally  go  in  droves  of  one  or  two  hundred,  they 
do  great  mifchief  by  pulling  up  the  trees  by  the  roots, 
and  trampling  down  the  corn;  to  prevent  which,  when 
they  have  any  fupicion  of  their  coming,  they  make  fires 
round  their  corn  to  keep  them  out. 

The  Pholeys  are  almoft  the  only  people  who  make 
butter,  and  lell  cattle  at  fome  diftance  up  the  river,  They 
are  very  particular  in  their  drefs,  and  never  wear  any 
other  cloaths  but  long  robes  of  white  cotton,  which  they 
make  themfelves.  They  are  always  very  clean,  efpeci- 
ally  the  women,  who  keep  their  houfes  exceeding  fweet. 
Tney  are,  however,  in  fome  particulars  very  luperfti- 
tious :  for  if  they  know  that  any  perfon  who  buys  mill^ 
of  them  boi's  it,  they  will  on  no  confideration  fell  that 
perfon  any  more,  from  their  imagining  that  boiling  the 
milk  makes  the  cows  dry. 


S  E  C  T.     X. 

0/  the  Cufioms  and  Manners  of  the  Jaloffs ;  with  a  con- 
cife  Account  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Darnel  and  Barfally. 

TH  E  JalofFs,  01  JalloifFs,  inhabit  the  north  fide  of 
the  river  Gambia,  extending  a  great  way  into  the 
interior  country,  and  alio  to  the  river  Senegal.  Their 
complexion  is  exceeding  black,  and  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  moft  of  the  furrounding  nations;  nor  have  they, 
like  the  Mundingoes,  very  flat  nofes  and  thick  lips. 
Hence  the  notions  they  entertain  of  beauty  are  faid  by 
moft  writers  to  be  very  difterent  from  tbofe  of  their 
ncii^hbours,  for  they  admire  a  fmall  well-proportioned 
iiofe,  a  little  mouth,  thin  lips,  with  a  gentle  pouting 
in  the  under  lip,  and  lively  eyes ;  for  people  generally 
(■[\  the  ftandard  of  beauty  among  themfelves,  and  judge 
by  that  fymmctry  of  features  that  is  moft  familiar  to 
them. 

The  general  drefs  of  the  Jaloffs  is  a  kind  of  loofe  ca- 
licoe  furplice,  that  hangs  down  below  the  knee,  and 
which  they  fometimes  plait  about  the  waift  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner.  They  wear  a  great  number  of  gold 
trinkets  in  their  hair,  ears,  nofes,  and  round  their  necks, 
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arms,   and  legs ;   but  the  wcmca  are  particulaiiy  fond 
of  thefe  ornaments. 

Thefe  people  are  in  general  of  a  warlike  difpofition, 
and  naturally  Itrong  and  vigorous.  Thofe,  at  lealt,  who 
live  near  the  Gambia  are  good-natured,  humane,  gene- 
rous, hofpitable,  modeii,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
honeily.  Tiieir  eftates  chiefly  conlilT:  in  droves  of  ca 
mels,  dromedaries,  cows,  goats,  millet,  and  fruit.  In 
the  audiences  they  grant  the  Europeans,  they  always  ap- 
pear with  a  becoming  magnihcence,  and  great  decorum 
of  behaviour.  They  are  ulualiy  feated  on  a  throne,  and 
covered  with  a  long  red  or  blue  robe,  adorned  with  tufts 
of  hair  from  the  tail  of  an  elephant,  or  fome  other 
beaft;  fmall  pieces  of  ivory  or  coral,  and  a  crown  of 
efier  on  their  head,  adorned  with  little  horns  of  fmall 
deer,  antelopes,  and  other  animals.  They  proceed  with 
great  folemnity  to  die  place  of  audience,  which  in  tine 
weather  is  commonly  under  the  (hade  of  a  wide  fpreau- 
ing  tree,  round  wliich  their  guards  are  ranged,  and  al- 
ways have  a  pipe  of  tobacco  in  their  mouths.  Nothing, 
fays  our  author,  can  exceeed  the  dignity  with  which  thefe 
princes  take  out  the  pipe  to  interrogate  an  ambafl'ador 
concerning  his  commilfion;  for  this  is  done  with  a  gra- 
vity and  folemnity  of  countenance  and  manner  altoge- 
ther peculiar,  and  of  which  no  European  who  has  not 
feen  it,  can  form  any  idea. 

It  is  faid  that  the  darnel,  or  prince  of  the  Jaloffs 
near  Senegal,  has  two  officers  under  him,  of  very  high 
rank.  The  one,  called  condy,  prefides  over  all  military 
affairs,  and  has  the  command  of  the  army;  the  other, 
called  the  great  jarafo,  fits  at  the  head  of  the  civil  af- 
fairs, and  is  chief  in  all  courts  of  juflice ;  whence  he 
takes  circuits  round  the  provinces  to  hear  complaints, 
and  redrefs  grievances.  Another  officer,  called  the  al- 
kair,  is  treafurer  to  the  crown,  and  has  unde.  him  fub- 
altern  officers,  named  alcades,  who  are  the  chiefs  in  the 
villages  where  they  refide,  and  a  kind  of  juftices  of  the 
peace,  though,  in  all  important  cafes,  appeals  are  fre- 
quently made  to  the  jarafo  when  he  performs  his  cir- 
cuit. 

As  there  are  a  great  number  of  petty  kings  included 
under  the  general  name  of  JalofF  princes,  fo  there  arc 
perpetual  wars  in  fome  part  or  other  of  this  large  tradl 
of  country.  When  a  rupture  of  fome  other  power  is 
refolved  on,  the  condy  affembles  the  troops,  which  fel- 
dom  or  never  exceed  five  hundred  in  number;  and  thus 
tiieir  greateft  battles  are  only  {kirmilhes,  in  which  very 
few  are  left  dead  in  the  field.  It  is  faid,  that  in  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Damel  there  are  fcarce  liorfes  fuffi- 
cient  to  mount  two  hundred  men,  and  yet  the  ftrengdi 
of  their  armies  chiefly  confifts  in  their  cavalry.  The 
king  of  Damel  is,  however,  a  potent  prince  for  that 
part  of  the  world ;  his  army  is  well  fupplied  with  pro- 
vifions,  and  hundreds  of  women  daily  attend  the  camp 
with  live  cattle  for  the  ufe  of  the  troops,  as  well  as 
fruit,    roots,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

The  arms  of  the  cavalry'  are  long  darts,  a  kind  of 
javelin  bearded  like  an  arrow,  and  fhort  fwords,  which 
they  ufe  when  they  difmount,  a  part  of  difcipline  they 
are  always  taught,  and  frequently  practife  in  battle. 
The  infantry  are  armed  with  fcymetars,  javelins,  and  a 
quiver  containing  ten  or  twelve  poifoned  arrows,  a 
wound  from  which  is  attended  with  almoft  certain  death. 
Their  bows  are  made  of  a  kind  of  hard  reed,  that  re- 
fembles  the  bamboo.  The  negroes  are  fuch  excellent 
markfmen,  that  few  of  them  will  mifs  a  Ihiiling  at  fifty 
paces  dillance;  but  they  fight  in  an  irregular  and  tumul- 
tuous manner,  both  fides  marching  into  the  midfl  of  the 
plain  pitched  upon  for  the  engagement,  without  the 
ieaft:  order  or  difcipline,  their  inftruments  of  war 
founding  all  the  while,  and  making  a  moffc  horrible  din. 
On  their  coming  within  a  proper  diftancc,  the  infantry 
make  a  general  difcharge  of  their  arrows,  after  w-hich 
thev  engage  fword  in  hand ;  but  having  their  commer- 
cial intereft  in  view,  kill  as  few,  and  make  as  many  pri- 
ibners  as  poffible;  for  the  captives  of  all  ranks  and  ages 
are  fold  for  ilaves.  Though  the  carnage  in  the  field  is 
frequently  inconfiderable,  yet  their  battles  have  often  fa- 
tal confequences,  as  few  of  thofe  wounded  with  their 
poifoned  arrows  ever  recover.  Mr.  Moore  affirms,  that 
the  Jaloff*  are  extremely  delicate  with  refpect  to  mill- 
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tar}-  honour,  preferring  deatli  to  the  fmaller:  reproach  on 
their  courage;  and  this  animates  them  no  lefs  than  the 
dread  of  llavery,  to  behave  with  the  utmofi  intrepidity. 
Should  the  tirft  fliock  of  battle  fail  to  decide  the  vidory 
they  frequently  renew  it  for  feveral  davs,  and  at  ien-th 
vyhen  the  oblhnacy  of  both  fides  begins  to  faint  under 
the  fatigue  of  aaion,  they  enter  upon  "a  treaty,  by  means 
of  their  marbuts,  who  meet  in  the  field  between  the  two 
armies ;  and  if  they  agree  about  the  articles  of  conven- 
tion, they  fwcar  upon  the  Koran  to  be  faithful  to  their 
engagements. 

The  king  of  Barfally,  whom  Mr.  Moore  faw  in  1-32, 
had  a  great  number  of  women;  but  when  he  went 
abroad,  he  was  feldom  attended  by  above  two,  who  were 
drefled  in  all  their  finery.  The  ufual  rcfidence  of  tliis 
prince  was  then  at  Cahone,  a  town  fituated  near  the  fea, 
an  hundred  miles  from  Jcar,  another  town  belonging 
to  the  fame  king  on  the  river  Gambia. 

When  this  king  was  in  want  of  brandy,  or  any  other 
of  the  luxuries  of  Europe,  he  lent  to  defire  the  cfover- 
nor  ot  James's  fort  to  difpatch  a  boat  with  it,  and  in 
order  to  purchafe  it,  plundered  the  neighbouring  towns, 
and  feized  a  number  of  his  fubjecls,  whom  he  fold  for 
ilaves,  and  exchanged  for  European  commodities.  This 
was  his  method  of  lupplying  himfelf  when  at  peace  with 
his  neighbours;  whence  his  people  were  never  fo  happy 
and  fecure  as  when  at  war,  their  mod  cruel  enemy  be- 
ing their  king,  and  their  greateft  danger  arifing  from 
him  who  ought  to  protect  them  in  their  liberties,  lives, 
and  property. 

The  kingdom  of  Barfally  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
provinces,  over  which  are  governors,  called  bumcys, 
who  pay  the,  king  an  annual  homage  and  a  certain  re- 
venue or  tribute.  Thefe  bumeys  have  abfolute  power 
within  their  jurifdiiTtions,  but  feldom  carry  their  pi eroga- 
tive  fo  far  as  to  incur  the  dillike  of  the  people,  whofe 
affections  axe  the  fureft  barriers  againft  the  tyrannical 
encroachments  of  the  king.  His  majel^  has,  however, 
an  abfolute  authority  over  thofe  governors;  for  if  they  at- 
tempt to  throw  off  their  fuhjecftion,  his  flanding  forces  are 
always  fufficicnt  to  reduce  them  to  obedience:  but  this 
feldom  or  never  happens,  it  being  for  the  intereft  of  both 
to  live  in  amity,  the  one  to  acknowledge  the  homage  that 
is  due,  and  the  other  to  require  no  more.  Thus  the  king 
enjoys  a  defpotic  dominion  without  having  the  whole 
load  of  government  upon  his  Ihoulders :  while  the  bu- 
meys enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  crowned  heads,  except 
their  being  obliged  to  acknowledge  a  fuperior  ;  and  the 
people,  when  freed  from  violence,  are  in  the  full  pofi'ef- 
fion  of  happinefs,  by  having  a  kind  of  mediator  between 
them  and  the  monarch,  who  confiders  them  as  his 
ilaves. 

The  king  maintains  fo  ftriclly  his  defpotic  power,  that 
he  has  no  other  counfellor  befides  his  prime  minifier, 
or  rather  his  prime  Have ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  fer- 
vile  than  the  implicit  refpect  paid  by  him  to  the  nod  of 
his  mailer.  This  minifter  is  at  the  fame  time  general 
of  the  king's  forces  and  interpreter  of  his  will,  from 
the  latter  of  which  he  mull  never  deviate :  he  is  termed 
the  great  farbro,  or  mailer  of  the  horfe,  and  upon  all 
publick   occafions   bears  the  fword   of  ftate  before  the 


king. 


SECT.     XI. 

A  particular  Dcfcription  of  the  River  Senegal^  and  the 
Country  on  its  Banks;  with  an  Account  :of  the  valuable 
Drug  called  Gum  Senegal,  or  Gum  Arabic,  the  Manner 
in  which  it  is  produced,  and  the  Conqueji  of  the  Country 
by  the  EngUJh. 

WE  now  come  to  the  great  river  Senegal j  the  fourcc 
of  which  is  as  little  known  as  that  of  the  Gam- 
bia. Some  geographers  maintain,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
channels  by  which  the  Niger  difchargcs  its  waters  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  Niger  riles  in  the  eaftern 
parts  of  Africa,  and  after  a  courfe  of  above.. three  hun- 
dred miles,  nearly  due  eaft  and  weft,  is  faid  to  divide 
into  three  branches,  the  moft  foutherr)  of  which  is  the 
Sierra  Leona,  the  middle  the  G'ambia,  and  the  moft 
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northerly  the  Senegal ;  whence  all  this  tracl  of  countr) 
defcribed  in  tills  chapter,  obtained  the  name  of  Nigri- 
tia,  from  the  river  Niger.  This  opinion  can,  however, 
be  no  otherwife  fupported  than  by  conjectures,  and  can- 
not polHbly  be  decided  till  voyagers  have  carried  their 
difcoveries  much  farther  up  thefe  rivers;  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  one  of  them  is  at  leaft  that  called  by 
the  ancients  the  Niger. 

The  Senegal  is  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  of  Africa ; 
for  from  the  lake  Benin,  the  farthell  part  to  which  the 
Europeans  have  penetrated,  it  is  two  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  fea.  In  this  courfe  it  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  the  eaft  to  the  weft;  but  within  two  leagues 
of  the  ocean  it  takes  a  fudden  turn  to  the  fouth,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  its  pafiage  is  feparated  from  the 
fea  only  by  a  natural  ridge,  in  fome  places  not  above 
two  hundred  yards  broad.  By  this  curve  it  prolongs  its 
courfe  for  twentv-fi\e  leagues  farther  from  north  to 
fouth,  till  at  length  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  ocean, 
in  the  (ixtecnth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

Both  this  river,  the  Gambia,  and  Sierra  Leona,  over- 
flow their  banks  like  the  Nile,  and  much  about  the 
fame  time  of  the  year.  The  Senegal  is  forty  days  be- 
fore it  come  to  its  height,  and  when  it  has  over-flowed 
its  banks,  its  channel  is  difficult  to  be  found  by  thofe 
who  have  rowed  up  it  in  boats.  The  French  once  fent 
thirty  men  up  this  river,  who  rowed  a  thoufand  miles; 
but  fufFered  fuch  hardfhips,  that  only  five  retujned  back 
alive.  Their  boat  once  ftuck  faft,  it  is  faid,  on  the  tops 
of  trees,  and  with  great  difficulty  they  difengaged  it. 

This  great  river  is  extremely  rapid  at  its  mouth,  Vvhich 
is  attributed  to  fo  large  a  body  of  water  being  confined 
within  fo  narrow  a  channel;  the  mouth  of  the  river  be- 
ing only  half  a  league  over,  and  choaked  up  by  a  bar, 
which  renders  the  palTage  exceeding  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous; cfpecially  in  the  rainy  feafon,  when  the  prodi- 
gious fwell  of  the  river,  and  the  fouth-weft  winds,  op- 
pofed  lo  its  rapid  courfe,  raife  waves  of  fo  prodigious  a 
height  at  the  bar,  that  their  claihing  refcmbles  the  fliock 
of  mountains,  and  are  faid  to  be  fo  furious  as  to  dafli  in 
pieces  the  ftouteft  fhips:  yet,  according  to  Labat,  the 
worft  feafon,  with  refpedt  to  commerce,  is  in  September 
and  November,  when  the  winds  blowing  northerly,  ex- 
clude all  navigation,  even  of  the  fmallefl  boats. 

This  bar  is  doubly  dangerous,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  violence  of  the  waves,  but  the  Ihallownefs  of  the 
water,  and  the  fhifting  o!'  the  bar  after  floods  and  heavy 
rains,  by  which  the  channels  are  loft,  and  new  found- 
ings become  necelTiFy  to  difcover  them.  The  Senegal 
would  indeed  be  quite  fluit  up,  were  it  not  for  one  chan- 
nel, four  hundred  yards  broad,,  and  two  fathoms  deep, 
that  has  long  kept  its  fiLuation  immoveable.  The  moft 
proper  time  tor  croinng  the  bar  is  from  March  to  Sep- 
tember, when  the  v;inds  are  variable,  and  the  bar  fixed 
till  the  cnfuing  rainy  feafon. 

A  pcrfon  has  no  fooner  crofled  the  bar,  than  he  finds 
himlelfln  a  fmooth  and  gently  gliding  river,  four  fa- 
thoms deep. 

On  ad  .-ancing  a  league  higher  up  the  country,  on  the 
fouth  fide,  it  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  verdure;  lofty 
trees  of  difTerent  kinds  are  in  perpetual  bloom,  and  ril- 
led with  a  variety  of  birds  ;  fome  red,  others  blue,  and 
others  black,  ofthefizcofa  linnet,  and  of  the  brighteft 
colours;  and  with  fquirrels  and  monkeys  that  divert 
the  palTengers,  by  playing  a  thoufand  antic  tricks. 

The  country  alfo  abounds  with  elephants,  lions,  and 
other  wiid'  beads;  but  the  former  do  no  hurt,  except 
they  are  firft  attacked.  In  fome  places  the  low  grounds  are 
covered  with  thorny  trees,  that  rife  to  a  prodigious 
height,  and  bear  large  bunches  of  bright  yellow  flowers, 
of  a  fragant  fmell.  The  bark  of  thefe^rees  is  of  di.Tcrtnt 
colours,^  as  black,  green,  white,  and  red;  the  colour  of 
the  tiiYilitr'nnrly  refembles  that  of  the  bark;  thougli 
from  its  hardnefs,  it  fecms  a  fpccies  of  the  ebony  : 
and  yet  the  flowtr  of  thefe  different  kinds  are  exadly  the 
fame^.     ' 

Ihe  river  has  a  great  number  of  iflands  covered  with 
trces,'»-fruits,  heihage,  and  birds;  but  none  of  thefe  were 
put  to  any  ufe  by  the  French  company,  except  the  illand 
of  Senegii!^  on  |fthich  ftnnds  Fort  Louis,  in  fixteen  de- 
grees five  mij^utes  north  latitude.     This  iiiand  is  fituatcd 


in  the  middle  of  the  river  four  or  five  iitiies  from  its  en- 
trance, and  is  two  thouiand  three  hundred  yards  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth;  but  at  the  end  toward;, 
tiie  bar,  it  is  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
yards;  at  the  oppofite  extremity'  three  hundred  and  lixtv, 
and  two  hundred  and  lixty  yards  in  that  part  wh.ere  the 
fort  ftands.  The  illand  is  a  dry,  I'indy,  and  barren  fpot 
of  ground  deftitute  of  frelh  water  during  one'  half  of  the 
year,  it  having  neither  fprings  nor  wells,  and  the  water  of 
the  river  is  too  fait  for  ufe. 

The  fort  of  St.  Louis  is  a  quadrangle  and  has  two  baf- 
tions  of  confiderable  ftrength;  but  the  greateft  Iccurityof 
the  fort  is  its  natural  fituation.  The  cannon  of  tks  fort 
are  numerous,  and  tlie  arfenal  v.ed  fupplitd  with  fmalL 
arms  and  ftores.  Befides  this  the  French  h:id  no  other 
fort  upon  the  river,  but  fort  St.  Jofeph,  which  ftands  about 
four  leagues  below  the  cataract  at  Govina^  though  they 
had  a  few  factories  in  different  parts. 

The  principal  commodity  of  this  country  is  that  of 
^um  Senegal,  or  Arabic;  which  is  a  valuable  branch  of 
commerce,  as  it  is  ufed  in  many  arts  and  manufactures, 
particularly  by  the  painters  in  water  colouri,  the  fdk. 
weavers  and  dyers. 

This  tree  is  defcribed  by  Labat  as  a  fpecies  of  aca- 
cia, fmall-,  prickly,  full  of  brandies,  and  covered  with 
leaves  moderately  long,  very  narrow,  and  of  a  perpetual 
verdure.  Some  lay  it  bears  a  white  flower  compoled  of 
five  leaves,  wiiich  form  a  kind  of  cup  ;  but  other  natu- 
ralifts  reprefent  it  as  foimed  of  one  leaf  in  the  manner 
of  a  funnel,  and  fay  the  flowers  are  in  chillers.  7  he  pi- 
ftil  rifes  from  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  and  at  length 
becomes  a  pod,  three  or  four  inches  long,  filled  with, 
fmall,  round,  hard,  and  black  grains,  which  ferve  to- 
propagate  the  fpecies.  Of  this  fpecies  cf  guin-trte  there 
are  three  forefts,  all  of  them  fituated  in  the  defari  north 
of  the  river,  and  at  nearly  equal  diftancesfrcm  it.  Lverj' 
year  produces  two  crops,  if  we  may  thus  teim  it,  of 
gum ;  the  firll  and  beft  in  December,  and  the  other  ia 
iMarch.  The  firft  tears  or  exudations  are  liie  largeft,. 
the  dricft,  and  moll  pure,  with  every  other  advantage  re- 
quired in  this  drug  ;  and  the  other  more  foft,  glutinous, 
and  impuie.  The  December  crop  is  gathered  ^iter  the 
rains  have  ceafed,  and  the  inoilture  of  the  earth  lia.->  ren- 
dered the  lap  more  abundant:  bur  that  in  JMarch  i^  pro- 
cured by  making  incifions  in  the  trees,  which  ha\e  then 
too  little  vigour  to  produce  it  of  themfelvcs.  The  na- 
tives fell  the  gum  by  a  cubic  meafure  called  a  quintal, 
which  holds  about  two  hundred  weight,  and  this  ihey 
exchange  for  goods  of  about  two  fliillings  value. 

The  French,  when  in  pofieliion  of  this  ri\er,  imjiorted 
from  thence  not  only  this  gum,  but  elephants  teeth, 
hides,  bees-wax,  gold-dull,  cotton,  ollrich  feathers,  am- 
bergris, indigo,  and  civet. 

The  firft  Europeans  who  fcltlcxl  at  Senegal  were  the 
Dutch,  who  fortified  thciTifelves  there;  but  were  drivea 
from  thence  by  the  French  in  the  year  168*7.  Afterwards, 
in  1692,  this  fettlemcnt  was  firft  taken  by  the  Englifh  ; 
but  the  following  year  it  was  retaken  by  the  French,  who 
continued  in  poifeftion  of  it  till  the  laft  war.  In  1750,  a 
fmall  fcjuadron  fitted  out  under  the  command  if  captaia 
Marfti,  having  on  board  a  body  of  marines  commanded 
by  major  ^4afon,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  ten 
pieces  of  cannon,  eiijht  mortars,  and  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  warlike  ftoies  and  ammunition,  were  fent  againft 
Fort  Louis.  Captain  Walker  was  appointed  engineer, 
and  Air.  Gumming,  a  quaker  of  good  fenfe,  who  had. 
propofed  the  expedition,  failed  before  to  engage  the  nc- 
groe  princes,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  to  Joiu  th& 
Englilh. 

On  the  twenty-tliird  of  April  this  Englifii  fquadron 
faw  the  French  flag  flying  on  Fort  Louis,  and  came  to. 
an  anchor  in  Senegal  road,  after  taking  a  large  Dutch 
ihip  riehly  loaded  viith  gum,  and  foon  perceived  that  fe- 
veral  armed  French  lloops  were  placed  to  difpute  the  paf- 
fage  of  tl>e  bar.  The  Englifh  immediately  prepared  for 
landing  ;  and  having  difcovered  the  channel,  Captair> 
Millar,  in  the  London  Bnfs,  palled  the  bar,  and  the  next 
inorninj;  was  followed  by  the  other  vcffcls,  fuftaining  » 
conllant  fire  from  the  French  floops.  A  regular  engage- 
ment now  enfued,  which  was  niaintainedon  both  fides, 
rill  the  bullci  and  one  dogger  ruruiing  aground,  inftantly 
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bulged,  and  were  filli^d  with  wntsr.  Upon  this  the 
troops  took  to  then- boats,  aaJ,  notwithftanding  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  were  furroanded,  reached  the 
(hore,  where  they  formed  in  a  body,  and  were  foon  joined 
by  their  companions  in  the  other  vefTcls,  the  whole 
amounting  to  three  hundred  and  ninety  marines,  befides 
the  detachment  of  artillery.  They  immediately  threw  up 
an  intrenchmcnt  to  prevent  their  being  attacked  by  the 
natives,  who  lined  the  fliore  at  forae  diflauce ;  but  this 
precaution  was  unncccifary  ;  for  the  negroes  came  in  great 
numbers  and  fubmitted,  and  on  the  following  d;'.y  they 
were  reinforced  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  fearaen,  who 
jjafled  the  bar  in  Hoops  with  their  enflgiis  and  colours 
Hying. 

While  they  were  preparing  to  attack  Fort  St.  Louis, 
two  French  deputies  arrived  with  propofals  from  the  go- 
vernor for  a  capitulation,  when  it  was  agreed,  that  all 
the  white  people  belonging  to  the  French  company  of 
Senegal  iliould  be  fafely  conduftcd  to  France  in  an  En"-- 
liQi  vcilcl,  without  being  deprived  of  their  private  effects : 
that  all  their  merchandize  and  uncoined  treafure  (hould  be 
delivered  up  to  the  viftors  :  that  the  forts,  llorehoufes, 
vcflels,  arms,  provifions,  and  every  artiple  belonging  to 
the  company  in  that  river,  (hould  be  inftantly  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Engliflr :  that  the  free  natives  of  Fort  Louis 
{hould  remain  in  the  quiet  polfellion  of  their  efFeffs,  and 
the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  :  and  that  ail  the  negroes, 
mulattoes,  and  others,  /hould  be  at  their  option,  either 
to  remain  in  the  place,  or  to  retire  to  any  other  part  of  the 
country. 

This  capitulation  was  no  fooner  agreed  upon,  than  the 
Captains  Campbell  and  Walker  were  fent  up  the  river  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  to  fee  the  articles  figned  and  executed. 
Mean  while  the  negroes  on  the  ifland  took  arms,  and 
bIork:d  up  the  French  in  Fort  Louis,  refohing  to  defend 
the  p'acc,  unlefs  they  were  included  in  the  capitulation, 
infixing  that  the  French  direflor-general  (hould  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  with  the  natives  as  a  fecurity  for  that 
artic!e  of  the  capitulation  in  which  they  were  concerned 
The  Englifli  readily  granted  this  requeft,  and  marching  to 
St.  Louis,  took  pofPeflion  of  the  caftle,  where  they  found 
ninety-two  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  treafure  and  merchandize.  The  corporation  and  burgh- 
ers of  the  town  of  Senegal  fsvore  allegiance  to  his  Britan- 
nlc  majefty,  and  the  neighbouring  princes,  attended  by 
numerous  retinues,  vifited  the  commander,  and  concluded 
treaties  with  the  Englifh.  The  number  of  free  indepen- 
dent negroes  and  mulattoes  fettled  at  Sencg.il  amounted  to 
three  thoufand  ;  and  the  other  French  faclorics  being  in- 
cluded in  the  capitulation.  Great  Britain  became  poderted 
of  a  conqueft  from  which  great  riches  may  be  derived,  and 
which  was  acquired  without  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  man. 


SECT.    xn. 

Of  the  Manners  and  Ciijloms  of  the  People  of  the  inferior 
Countries  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Senegal;  containing  a 
minute  Defcription  of  their  Drcfs,  Food,  Marriages,  Edu- 
cation of  Children,  and  Funerals. 


THE  moft  ufual  drefs  all  over  this  part  of  Africa  is  a 
kind  of  (hirt  and  ulde  drawers  of  blue  and  white 
cotton  cloth.  The  fleeves  of  this  (liirt  are  large,  and 
therefore  they  tuck  them  up  over  their  arms  when  they 
have  any  bufmefs  that  requires  the  free  ufe  of  tlieir  hands, 
and  their  drawers  banging  in  a  bag  which  feparates  the 
legs,  they  ftraddle  as  they  walk.  They  have  leather 
fandals  on  their  feet,  buttoned  at  the  inftep,  the  toes, 
and  behind  at  the  heel.  Some  wear  a  fword  flung  over 
the  right  fhoulder,  others  a  long  dart,  and  others  a  bow 
and  arrows  ;  but  all  of  them  have  a  long  knife  by  their 
left  fide.  This  is  to  be  underflood  of  perfons  of  fuperior 
rank  ;  for  the  poor  generally  go  naked,  and  at  leaft  bare- 
footed. 

As  to  the  women,  their  drefs  only  confifVs  of  a  piece  of 
cotton  tied  round  the  waifl:,  and  falling  down  to  the 
knee,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  among  the  negroes 
of  Guinea.  The  upper  part  of  their  bodies  is  naked  ; 
but,  by  way  of  ornament,  they  mark,  flain,  and  paint  it 
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with  various  figures  and  colours,  (o  that  at  a  diftancc  they 
feem  covered  with  a  painted  calicoe,  or  flowered  ftuft: 
Some  have  a  loofe  piece  of  cotton  cloth  carelefsly  thrown 
over  their  fhoulder  :  but  this  is  an  uuufual  piece  of  ex- 
trav.ngaDce.  Both  fexes  take  a  pride  in  having  a  large 
bunch  of  keys  hanging  at  their  girdle?. 

•Thefe  negroes  live  upon  a  plain  and  fimplediet,  chiefly 
compofed  ot  rice,  roots,  and  fruit,  which  they  naturally 
eat  with  great  appetite,  as  many  of  them  make  but  one 
meal  a-daj',  and  that  in  the  evening ;  for  they  carefully 
keep  their  cows,  (heep,  and  goats,  for  milk.  The  ordi- 
nary drink  of  all  the  negroes  is  water,  though  people  in- 
good  circumflances  ufe  p.ilm-wine  diluted  with  water,  and 
a  kind  of  beer  called  ballo.  They  are  indeed  extremely 
fond  of  brandy  and  other  fpirits  ;  but  as  thefe  are  pur- 
chafed  from  the  Europeans,  none  but  perfons  of  fuperior 
rank  are  able  to  drink  them  to  excefs.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  temperance  and  fimplicity  of  diet  and  drink  prac- 
tifed  by  the  women,  for  they  feldom  or  never  tafbe  any 
thing  (trongerthan  water,  or  at  moft  a  little  wine  or  ballo, 
plentifully  diluted. 

According  to  fome  aisthors,  the  negroes  make  two  meals 
a-day,  one  about  noon,  and  the  other  in  the  evening. 
They  fit  at  table  without  any  of  the  furniture  we  efteem 
necelTary,  eating  with  their  fingers,  and  always  ufing  the 
right  liand,  thinking  it  indecent  to  touch  their  food  or  lips 
with  the  L'ft,  which  thjy  employ  in  none  but  the  meanelT: 
offices. 

Every  inan  has  a  right  to  m.nrry  the  girl  he  love;,  with- 
out regard  to  rank  or  fortune,  or  any  other  circuinflance 
than  being  of  a  proper  age  ;  yet  thefe  contrafts  are  feldom 
made  without  the  confent  of  the  parents,  in  whofe  hands 
he  depofits  the  jointure  intended,  or  at  leaft  a  proper  fe- 
curity for  the  payment  of  it.  The  preliminaries  are  no 
fooner  adjufted  than  the  bridegroom,  accompat'.ied  by  a 
number  of  young  fellows,  fets  out  by  moon-light,  or  rt 
leaft  in  the  night,  and  furround  the  houfe  of  the  bride,  in 
order  to  carry  her  off  by  force,  while  (he  and  her  female 
attendants  pretend  to  make  all  poffible  refiftance,  and 
alarm  the  whole  village  with  their  cries  :  but  this  coynefs 
being  only  looked  upon  as  a  neceflluy  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, no  oppofition  is  made  to  the  ravill'.er,  and  the  af- 
fair is  always  terminated  by  a  wedding. 

In  fome  places  this  farce  is  faid  to  be  carried  ftill  farther  ; 
the  lover  haunts  the  houfe  for  feveral  weeks  before,  and 
conceals  himfelf  in  woods  and  groves  round  the  refidence 
of  the  object  of  his  wlQies,  covering  his  face  with  a  veil, 
to  prevent  a  difcovery,  and  giving  the  courtfliip  an  air  of 
intrigue.  This  is  thought  necefTary  to  heighten  the  joy, 
which  would  otherwife  be  thbught  flat  and  infipid. 

In  the  countries  near  the  Gambia,  a  firther  frequently 
betroths  his  daughter  to  fome  neighbouring  infmt  on  the 
day  of  her  birth  ;  an  engagement  fo  firm  and  binding, 
that  the  parents  can  never  after  break  the  match  :  but  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  man  never  to  come  and  claini 
his  wife,  and  yet  without  his  confent  flic  cannot  marry 
another. 

The  women  in  general  marry  very  young,  and  leave  off 
bearing  children  at  the  time  of  life  when  otficrs  begin.. 
The  hulband  muft  give  an  entertainment,  to  which  all 
the  neighbours  come  without  invitation;  and  this  cere- 
mony, the  neglcft  of  which  inevitably  Incurs  the  contempt 
of  the  whole  village,  continues  three  or  four  days.  The 
bride  Is  carried  from  her  father's  houfe  upon  thelhoujdeis 
of  young  men  who  are  friends  to  the  bridegroom  ;  her 
face  being  covered  with  a  veil,  which  flie  never  lays  afide 
till  after  confummation,  her  doing  this  being  a  teftimony 
to  the  whole  aflembly  that  the  nuptial  rites  are  performed ; 
for  it  is  ufual  for  the  married  pair  to  retire,  wliile  the 
company  continue  dancing,  finging,  and  drinking  till 
they  return. 

In  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Senegal,  thefe  cere- 
monies, according  to  Labat,  are  very  diflTerent.  The 
young  lover  applies  to  his  miftrefs's  parents,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  influence,  but  without  cxpeaing  that  .iny 
conrtraint  fliould  be  laid  on  her  inclinations  If  he  is 
\o  fortunate  to  gain  her  affeftions,  he  makes  fome  pre- 
fents  to  her  neareft  relations,  (lie  is  then  conduced 
his  houfe,  and  he   gives  a  feaft  to   the  village.     On 


to 


her  approaching 
S 


the  houfe,    the  bridegroom  offers  her 
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his  hand  to  conduft  her  to  the  befl  ap^irtment,  which  (he 
no  (ooner  enters,  than,  to  fhew  her  fubordination,  he 
inftant!)'  employs  her  in  fetching  water,  or  in  fome  othei 
feivilc  office,  while  (he  refpedlfully  retires  at  the  tirft  mo- 
tion to  execute  his  commands.  She  fups  after  him,  at- 
tends him  in  quality  of  a  fervant  during  flipper,  and  pa- 
tiently waits  his  time  to  be  led  to  bed.  All  this  is  looked 
upon  as  a  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  ;  but  no  good- 
natured  huibands  aflxime  this  authoiity  after  the  ftrft 
night. 

If  the  bride  knows  herfelf  a  virgin,  (he  always,  frorh  a 
motive  of  vanity,  and  cumplimcnt  to  her  hnfbanJ,  fprcads 
a  white  cotton  cloth  upon  the  bed,  which,  as  a  proof  of 
her  former  chaftity,  and  the  abilities  of  the  bridegroom, 
fhe  cxpofci  publicly  to  the  company  after  confumma'ion, 
who  receive  it  with  profound  lefpcifl,  and  carry  ii  in  tri- 
iimpli  round  the  village,  attended  hy  crowds  of  people, 
with  v.uit.(y  of  miiiic,  and  great  rcji/uiiips. 

It  is  fai  I,  tliat  if  the  proper  mirks  of  virginity  do  not 
appear,  the  p.'.rents  may  be  obliged  to  take  her  back,  it 
ihe  b:id>-gioom  infifts  upon  it  ;  but  this  fcldom  haf  pens, 
for  the  hufband  choofes  ratiur  to  lake  no  notice  of  the 
affair,  than  to  embroil  two  families,  the  inevitable  confe- 
qucnce  of  ("ending  back  the  biide.  Indeed,  in  many  parts 
of  this  coad,  very  little  value  is  ftt  upon  virginity,  the 
Africans   being  greatly  di',  idcd  about  the  worth  of  the  fe- 


ll! dej'.wcl,  lo.ne  cllceuiing  it  above,  and  otlurs  bclpw  a!i 
elliniiiuoa. 

Pol;  2;imy  is  permitted  here,  with  the  fame  latitude  as 
in  all  other  negros  countries,  the  hulb.ind  being  confined 
to  no  number,  and  taking  as  many  women  as  he  is  able 
to  fuppoi  t. 

In  general,  the  hu(band  h.\s  the  power  of  punifliing  the 
infidelity  of  his  wife,  by  felling  her  to  the  hightil  bidder, 
or  driving  her  out  of  hU  houfs  with  all  her  children,  with- 
out any  thing  to  fuppjrt  them.  Yet  norwithllanding  the 
fevcriiy  of  thele  laws,  the  women  look  upon  an  intiigue 
with  a  white  min  as  a  great  honour;  and  their  huibands 
frequtntly  compliment  the  faflors  with  the  ufe  of  their 
wive?,  fiflciS,  or  daughters. 

Among  both  the  Mahometan  and  Pagan  negroes  of  this 
country,  perfons  under  certain  degrees  of  confanguinity 
are  prohibited  by  law  from  marrying.  A  man,  for  iii- 
Jbncc,  cannot  marry  his  daughter,  his  filler,  his  aunt, 
or  his  niece. 

The  women  in  general  are  Incredibly  fruitful,  and  in 
the  pains  of  labour  never  utter  cither  a  groan  or  a  figh. 
None  but  thofc  who  are  pregnant  very  young  require 
the  alTidancc  of  a  midwife,  and  the  women  never  keep 
their  beds  above  a  day  or  two,  if  at  all ;  for  in  general 
the  mother  and  infant  are  immidiately  wafhed,  and  the 
cliild  being  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  is  fartened  to  the 
fhoulders  of  the  mother,  who  goes  about  her  work,  as  if 
nothing  extraordinar  y  had  happened. 

A  new  born  child  is  dipped  three  or  four  times  a-day 
over  head  and  ears  in  cold  water,  and  as  (oon  as  he  is 
dry,  they  rub  him  over  with  palm-oil,  particularly  the 
neck,  the  back-bone,    the   fmall   of  the  back,  the   hips. 


afk   the   deceafed   the  motl  ridiculous  queftions,  as,  Why 
he  was  unwilling  to  live  with  them  ?   vihether  he  was  dif- 
fatiificd  with  the  narrovvoefs  of  his  fortune  ?  whether  he 
h.id  too  few  handfome  women  ?  or  whether  any  of  his  re- 
lations had  offended  him,  that  he   fhould  take  this  cruel 
method  of  punifhing  them  ?     On   the  other  hand  mufi- 
cians  play  and  fnig   the   praifes  of  the  dead,  and  a  ball  is 
given   to  all  the  attendants,    who   perform  a   particular 
dance  fn  merhory  of  the  deceafed.     Si'Vesare  fold  to  pur- 
chafe   brandy,  and  after   the  e;  tert-iinment,  the  cover  is 
removed  from  the  grave  in  whi^h  the'bjdy  is  to  b2  depo- 
(rted.    Four  of  the  ne.irell  relirio'ns  hold  up  a  cloth  which 
is  fpread  over  the  corpfe,  while  the  priefl  v.hifpers  fome 
inarticulate   founds  in  its  ear.     It  is   then  covered  with 
duff,  the  tomb-flone  laid  over  it,  and  upon  that  a  piece 
of  cloth  of  any  colour  ^'j  rc-lations  choofc;     At  the  head 
is  placed  fome  plates  ci    provifions,  and  a  jar  of  water, 
and  near  them  a  pole,  on  which  are  fufpended  the  fword, 
darts,  fc>ow  and  arrows   of  the  deceafed.     In  fome  coun- 
tries they  encompafs  the  grave  with  a  deep  ditch,  to  pre- 
vent the  corpfe  being  fcratchcd  up  by  wild  hearts,  which 
is  frequently  the  cafe  where  this  precaution  is  omitted. 

At  the  death  of  a  khig,  a  certain  time  is  fixed  for  the 
public  mourning,  which  confifls  of  a  full  chorus  of 
howling  over  the  grave,  and  hundreds  of  negroes,  who, 
when  the  king  was  living,  detefled  him  as  a  tyrant, 
now  feem  to  tear  their  hiir,  to  beat  their  breafts,  and 
pour  forth  their  nnfelt  lamentations  for  his  death.  All 
the  wealthy  fubjeifls  from  every  part  of  his  dominions 
fend  prefents  of  lh;ep,  rice,  and  millet,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  mourners,  and  an  open  table  is  kept  round  the  grave 
tor  feveral  days.  Some  writers  fay,  that  their  complaints 
begin  with  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  continue  till  the 
evening,  when  all  this  tragic  farce  is  fucceedcd  by  dan- 
cing. Tinging,  jollity,  and  the  mod  extravagant  de- 
bauchery. 


SECT.    xin. 

0/  the  Languages,  ]\1echaiuc  Arts,  Buildings,  Furniture, 
and  JElivity  of  the  Pcop'e  in  the  interior  Countries  be- 
t-xcen  the  Gambia  and  the  Senegal. 

MOORE  fays,  that  the  common  langu.''ge  fpoken  on 
both  lides  the  Gambia  is  the  Mundingan,  with 
which  you  may  barg.iin  and  perform  every  branch  of  trade, 
from  the  niouth  of  the  river  to  the  country  of  the  Jonkos, 
or  merchants,  who  are  fo  called  from  the  vnft  number  of 
■laves  they  annually  fell,  and  are  fituated  at  leaft  a  voyage 
of  fi.K  weeks  from  James's  fort;  but  a  corrupt  kind  of 
I'ortugucfe  is  commonly  fpoken  by  the  vulgar  natives  who 
trade  with  the  Europeans.  The  other  languages  are  the 
jaloffi.ai  and  Pholian,  which  are  all  the  languages  fpokea 
by  the  many  nations  in  this  divifion. 

The  negroes  of  thefe  countries  have  made  no  great 
progrefj  in  arts  and  manutaftuics  ;  for  thev  have  no 
mechanics    but    fuch    .as    are    abfolutely    neceffary,    and 


knees,  and  elbows.     When  firft  born  they  arc  of  an  olive  among  thefe  the  fmiths  and  cutlers  are  the  principal, 
colour,  and   fometimes  do  not  turn  black  till  they  are  a 
month  or  two  old. 

The  women  treat  their  children  with  extraordinary  ten 
dcrnefs,  fparing  no  fatigue  or  labour  till  they  are  able  to 
wak,  after  which  they  carefully  chcrilh  and  afliduoufly 
attend  them  till  they  ai cable  to  provide  for  them felves. 
As  the  boys  are  bred  in  a  perpetual  courfe  of  idlenefs,  this 
becomes  habitual.  As  to  the  girls,  they  are  bred  to  la 
hour  from  their  infancy,  and  to  a  modeft  and  refcrvcd 
behaviour  in  company,  cfpecially  before  their   fuperiors. 

Here,    as  well  as   in  fome  other  countries,    the   woman 

avoids  the  carelf-s  of  her   hulband   for  three  years  after 
child-bearing,  a  ciiflom  founded  upon  their  extiaordinary 

nffeclion  fir  their  children,   who  they  imagine  would  con- 

trafl  dillempers  from  the  mother's  milk  being  injured  by 

the  nuptial  embrace. 

Upon  the  death  of  any  perfon,  the  whole  village  is  in- 

flantly  Informed  of  the  lofs,  by   the   lamentations  of  the 

family  :  the  inarbut  or   pricll  carefully  wafhcs   the  body. 

and   then    covers   it   with    the   fame  cloaths    the    perfon 

efually  wore.     The  relations,  coming  one  after  .-mother, 


as 

they  make  all  the  implements  of  war,  hnfhandry,  and 
rifhing,  and  in  general  work  in  all  kinds  of  metals.  The 
artifl  next  in  efteem  is  called  fepatero,  and  is  employed 
in  making  the  grifgiis,  or  cafes  for  the  charms  which 
ihe  marbuts  difpofe  of  to  the  people.  This  is  a  very 
profita->lc  bufinefs,  as  the  prii"e  of  labour  is  regulated  by 
fuperflition,  and  the  people  would  think  it  the  higheft 
impiety  to  dilpute  the  price  of  any  thing  belonging  to  a 
grifgris.  The  third  mechanical  employment  is  that  of 
the  mafon,  who  is  alfo  a  plaifterer  and  a  potter  ;  the 
building  conlilling  of  a  kind  of  loam  mixed  with  lime; 
and  thefe  arc  the  people  who  make  all  their  earthen- 
ware. 

The  women  and  girls  are  employed  in  fpinning  and 
weaving  cotton  cloths;  but  the  artifls  in  this  way  have 
made  but  fmall  progrcfs,  being  confined  entirely  to  three 
colours,  and  giving  their  pieces  of  cotton  only  two  yards 
in  length  and  fix  inches  in  breadth,  though  they  have  the 
art  of  joining  them  together  fo  neatly  as  to  form  a  piece 
of  any  fize,  that  appears  to  be  of  one  entire  web. 

The- 
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The  negro  houfes  and  towns  bear  evident  marks  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  ;  they  have  nothing  like  architec- 
ture, and  fauce  any  attempts  after  beauty,  order,  or 
convenience  :  each  genci  ation  follows  the  faults  of  the  for- 
mer, and  all  proceed  in  the  fame  beaten  track  as"  their  an- 
cedors.  The  negro  hut  uied  by  the  common  people  is  no 
more  than  a  fmall  conical  cabbin,  with  no  other  light  than 
what  enters  by  the  door,  which  is  fo  low,  that  ihey  are 
forced  to  rtoop  doAn  in  entering  it ;  after  which  a  man  of 
ordinary  liiture  cannot  walk  round  without  hitting  his 
head  againlt  the  walls ;  and  here  the  flithers,  motheis, 
brothers,  fifters,  fervants,  and  flaves  lie  together  promif- 
cuoully.  Thcfe  htits  are  formed  of  a  kind  of  wicker-work 
plailfered  over  with  earth,  and  are  fometimes  joirxd  to  each 
other  by  walls,  by  which  means  tho^c  of  fupeiior  rank  have 
diftinft  and  feparatc  apartments  for  the  different  parts  of 
their  families,  and  alio  a  hut  for  the  reception  of  ftrangers. 
Their  towns  are  always  built  of  a  circular  form,  with 
■  fpiral  ftreets  -,  hence,  in  a  village  not  half  a  mile  in  dia- 
meter, it  is  {;\id  that  a  perfon  is  frequently  obliged  to  walk 
two  or  three  milts  to  vifit  an  acquaintance,  when  by  a 
fliort  crois  ilrect  the  diflance  might  be  reduced  to  an 
hundred  paces. 

The  palace  of  the  darnel,  or  king,  of  Cayoar,  is  men- 
tioned as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  which  the  ne- 
groes feem  to  have  eflablidieJ  in  building.  This  palace  is 
encompalFed  by  a  wall,  oppohte  to  the  firfb  gate  of  which 
is  a  fpacious  court  for  exercifing  the  king's  horfes,  with 
(tables  all  round  it.  At  the  farther  end  is  another  gate, 
on  each  fide  of  which  are  the  apartments  of  the  different 
officers  of  the  court;  and  from  thence,  through  a  fine 
viflo  of  fruit-trees,  forming  a  thick  fhadc,  j'ou  proceed  to 
the  royal  apartments,  on  each  fide  of  which  arc  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  king's  women,  with  proper  officers  for  their 
fervants  and  Haves.  As  his  majefiy  has  a  private  pailage 
that  leads  to  each  apartment,  it  is  never  known  with  which 
of  his  women  he  fpends  the  night ;  a  method  which,  it 
is  faid,  fecures  his  perfon  againfl  all  plots,  and  prevents 
jealoufy  and  murmuring  among  the  women. 

The  negroes  of  great  wealth  imitate  in  their  buildings 
the  magnificence  of  the  royal  palaces,  and  fometimes  fur- 
pafs  them,  efpecially  thofe  defcended  from  the  Portuguefe, 
who  build  entirely  in  the  Europeaa  tafle,  but  without  the 
lead  notion  of  the  principles  of  architefture. 

According  to  a  late  French  writer,  fo.me  nations  of  the 
Mundingoes  build  in  a  more  commodious  manner  th.m  the 
reft,  the  walls  being  made  of  a  fat  binding  clay,  that 
feems  fmooth  and  hard  like  porcelain  ;  thefe  ftru^^ures 
are  thatched  withflrav,  which  proje(5fs  beyond  the  bnild- 
in<T  to  a  little  wall  brealt-high,  forming  a  fmall  gallery 
round  the  hut,  in  uhich  they  are  fhcltered  from  the 
fcorching  rays  of  the  fun.  Mr.  Adam.'bn  mentions  a  vil- 
lage burnt  down  before  his  arrival,  when  the  walls  that 
withffood  the  violence  of  the  flames  were  partly  of  a  beau- 
tiful red,  r-nd  in  a  manner  vitrified  by  the  intenfe  heat ; 
at  a  difiance  the  whole  feemed  covered  with  a  bright  ena- 
mel, and  refembled  the  fineft  china. 

The  furniture  of  the  common  people  confifts  of  no- 
thing more  than  a  few  necelfaries  ;  as  foine  earthen  vef- 
fels,  calabafhes,  wooden  bowls,  diflies,  plates,  and  the 
like  utenfils  ;  their  mats  fupply  the  place  of  chairs,  tables, 
and  beds,  except  one  bed  for  the  imfler  of  the  family, 
which  confifls  of  a  kind  of  hurdle,  laid  upon  crofs  pieces 
of  wood,  fupported  by  wooden  forks  a  foot  above  the 
ground  ;  upon  this  they  tlirow  a  mat,  which  ferves  them 
for  a  mattrefs,  and  generally  for  fheets  and  covering. 

Defident  as  thefe  negroes  are  in  the  arts,  they  excel  in 
agility.  As  they  obtain  great  quantities  of  palm-wine,  by 
making  incifions  on  the  top  ot  the  trunk,  as  already  de- 
fcribed,  it  is  neceffary  that  they  fiiould  have  a  method  of 
afceading  thcfe  trees ;  and  indeed  it  is  very  furprifing  to 
fee  how  nimbly  they  run  up  them,  though  they  are  fome- 
times fixty,  feventy,  or  even  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  the 
bark  fmooth.  They  have  no  other  help  iu  afcending  than 
a  piece  of  the  bark  like  a  long  flrap  of  leather,  with  the 
ends  tied  together,  to  inclofe  both  themfelves  and  the 
tree;  then  fixing  it  under  their  arms,  they  fet  their  feet 
againft  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  their  backs  agai:iff  the 
ftrap  of  bark,  and  thus  go  up  very  falV,  moving  the  flrap 


up  higher  and  higher  with  their  hands  :  but  fometimes 
they  mifs  their  footing,  or  the  bark  on  which  they,  reft 
breaks,  or  comes  untied,  when  falling  down,  they  are  iu 
danger  of  lofing  their  lives. 

Their  aiflivity  and  llcill  are  alfo  fhewn  in  their  horfeman- 
fliip  ;  for  it  is  a  common  praflice  among  the  negroes  to 
ride  a  full  gallop  f^anding  oit  the  horfe's  back  ;  to  \ault 
into  their  feat  ;  to  mife  themfelves  up  again;  to  throw 
themfelves  with  one  hand  on  the  ground,  and  a^ain  to 
recover  the  faddle,  without  the  lealt  fear  or  dan-rer.' 


SECT.     XIV. 

0/  the  Religion  of  the  Negroes  bordering  on  the  Fiver  Sene- 
gal;  with  a  particular  Jccoimt  of  the  Crijgris,  the 
Mumho  Jumbo,  the  Marbuts,  or  Pri.'Jls,  and  ihe  ISle- 
tbod  of  Education. 

THE  religion  of  the  nations  on  both  fides  the  river  Se- 
negal, and  firetching  eafl  and  i'outh  into  the  interior 
countries,  is  that  of  M.ihomet,  mixed  with  pagan  fuper- 
flliions,  and  entirely  confifts  in  the  belief  of  the  Unity  of 
the  Godhead,  and  the  obfervance  of  the  fafl  of  Ramadan, 
the  feafl  of  Birarn,  circuiucifion,  and  a  few  other  ceremo- 
nies. They  believe  in  the  miffion  of  Mahomet,  but  never 
invoke  or  piay  to  him  ;  and  they  obferve  their  Friday-flib- 
bath,  without  interrupting  their  ordinary  work  and  the  re- 
gular courfe  of  bufinefs.  The  grandees  and  people  of  fa- 
ihion  have  an  apartment  in  their  houfes  fet  apart  for  public 
Wiirliiip  ;  but  they  have  neither  temples  nor  mofques,  bun 
afFemble  to  perform  their  devotions  in  the  open  air,  under 
the  flaade  of  a  large  tree. 

Thefe  negro  iNlahometans  content  themfelves  with  pray- 
ing twice  on  every  day  in  the  week,  except  their  Sabbath, 
when  they  pray  three  times.  Every  village  has  its  marbur, 
who  afiembles  them  to  their  devotions  ;  and  after  he  has 
given  them  abfolution  from  their  Koran,  they  range  them- 
felves behind  him,  iu  order  to  imitate  his  geft'urcs  and 
grimaces,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  eafl.' 

The  negro  Mahometans  have  their  faft  of  Ramadan  fixed 
to  the  month  of  September,  though  among  the  Moors  it  is 
a  moveable  fafl ;  they  obferve  it  with  the  fame  flriiffnefs  as 
the  Turks,  and  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  after  fiin-fet,  and 
the  devotees  will  not  even  fwallow  their  fpittle  :  but  when 
night  comes,  they  folacc  themfelves  with  ajoy  proportioned 
to  the  rigour  of  the  abftinence  ot  the  day  ;  and  fome  of  the 
wealthy  pafs  the  whole  day  in  fleep,  and  the  night  in  pleafure. 
Circumcifion  is  rigoroufly  obferved,  and  performed  oq 
the  males  at  four  or  five  years  of  age.  When  the  chil- 
dren of  the  king,  or  of  any  man  of  quality,  have  arrived 
at  the  proper  age,  all  their  fubjefts  and  dependants  bring 
their  children  ;  for  the  grandeur  of  the  fcfiival  conlifls  ia 
the  number  of  perfons  circuinciled.  Here  one  good  con- 
fequence  flows  from  this  praflicc  ;  for  at  the  circumcifion' 
feaft  the  young  people  frequently  contraft  alliances  that 
continue  for  the  remainder  ot  their  lives. 

The  people  are  extremely  fuperftitious :  the  Mundin- 
goes believe  that  the  eclipfes  of  the  moon  are  occa- 
fi  )ned  by  a  large  cat  putting  her  paw  betv,?een  the  moon' 
and  the  earth  ;  and  upon  thcfe  occafions  they  fpend  their 
time  in  dancing  and  finging  in  honour  of  Mahomet. 

Whenever  they  intend  to  make  an  expedition,  they  fa- 
crifice  a  pullet;  and,  by  obferving  the  entrails,  refolve 
whether  it  is  befl  to  purfue  or  drop  it.  They  pay  a  great 
tegard  to  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  nothing  will  pre- 
vail on  them  to  undertake  any  important  affair  on  the  lat- 
ter. The  cuflom  of  making  vows,  and  of  wearing  large 
bracelets  to  remind  them  Ot  what  they  have  fworn,  is  ex- 
tremely frequent.  Thus  a  perfon  vows  that  he  will  make 
a  prefent  of  fuch  a  fiave;  and,  that  he  may  not  fell  him 
through  forgetfulnefs,  he  ivea'rs  a  bracelet  on  his  arm,  till 
it  is  convenient  for  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement ;  and  their- 
failing  in  this  particular,  they  imagine,  will  be  followed 
by  fome  immediate  judgment  from  heaven. 

But  the  moft  general  and  reniarkablc  of  all  their  fu- 
perllitions  are  their  grifgris,  which,  according  to  Le 
Maire,  are  certain  Arabic  tharaffers,  mixed  with  ne- 
cromantic figures,  drawn  by  the  marbuts  on  paper ;  buf 
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Labat  affirms,  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  fcraps  ofj  moft  refpeas  a  dminft  people  froin  the  laity    yet  on 
the  Koran  written   in  Arabic.      However,  they  lay  fuch  common  occafions  their  hab-t  d:ff;frs  but  httie  from  th.U 

'  ■     ■  ■         •  -  ' -'"  •' "-""  •^^^^\^  .   tU^iT  oif   (aid  to  be  formal,  af- 

towns,  and  evea 
ate  for  their  msin- 
blame  on  the  i.-nmorulity  of  his  conduft.  Thefe  impof-  tenance.  into  wmcii  tney  admit  do  other  negroes  but 
tors  invent  ch.irms  agaiuft  all  kinds  of  danger,  and  in  fa-  their  (laves,  who  are  emplo-ed  in  tiili-^g  the  lands,  and 
vour  of  all  their  delires;  and",  by  virtue  of  them,  the  pof-  ciiltivaring  their  gr.un,  f.urs,  roots,  and  all  the  other  ne- 
felTors  imagine  that  thcv  can  obtain  or  avoid  whatever  they  cefllirics  of  life,  'i  hey  marry  entn el)  among  themfelves, 
pleafe.  They  are  fuppofed  to  defend  them  from  florms.  never  making  any  alliances  with  the  huty.  Their  male 
enemies,  difeafes,   pain;,  and   misfortunes  ;    and   to  pre-  children  are  born  pneAs,  and  particular  care  is  takea  to 


ferve  health,  wealth,  honour,  and  merit.  Thefe  priefl? 
indeed  reap  great  benefit  from  them,  no  clergy  npon  earth 
being  more  honoured  and  revered  ;  and  they  are  fold  at 
fo  exorbitant  a  price,  that  they  fometimts  exafl  for  them 
three  (laves,  and  four  or  five  cows.  Thofe  intended  for 
the  head  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  reaching  from 
the  forehead  to  the  back  part  of  tiie  neck,  and  from  ear 
to  ear  ;  nor  are  the  arms  and  fhoulders  ncpjefled.  Some- 
times they  are  planted  in  thtir  bonnets  in  the  foim  of 
horns ;  at  other  times  they  are  made  like  liz.ir  's,  ferpents, 
or  fome  other  animal,  cut  out  of  a  kind  of  padeboard. 
In  n^oit,  their  forms  are  as  various  as  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

To  thefe  charms  they  add  a  bug-bear,  which  they  call 
a  muir.bo  jnmbo,  and  is  intended  by  the  Mundingoes  to 
reader  their  wives  fuhrailTive  and  obedient.  This  is  a 
kind  of  image  eigh.t  or  ten  feet  high,  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  drefl'ed  in  a  long  coar^  -i^jid  crownel  with  a  whifp 
of  draw.  Whenever  the  m(fn  have  any  difpute  with  the 
women,  this  is  fcnt  for  to  d^teimine  the  cont^fV,  which 
is  almtul  always  done  in  favcur  of  the  men.  One  who  is 
in  i!;e  L-cret  conceal.^  himftlf  wiijiin  the  imnT;e,  and  walk- 
ing in  it,  is  the  oracle  upon  thefe  occafions.  None  is  al- 
lowed to  come  armed  within  his  prefence,  and  when  the 
^vomen  hear  him  coming,  they  are  fo  affrighted,  that  they 
run  away  and  hide  themfelves  ;  but  if  the  pcrfon  concealed 
in  tl-.e  mumbo  jumbo  is  difpofed  to  fend  for  (hem,  they 
nre  all  obliged  to  come,  and  at  his  command  either  fit 
down,  or  fing   and   dance,  as  he  pleafes  ;  and  if  any  re- 


indruft  them  in  the  princip  -.'f  the  Levitica!  law,  on 
which  many  of  the'r  teremonies  are  (oundcd,  and  to 
which,  next  to  the  Koran,  they  pay  the  mod:  piofoundre- 
fpeifl.  Pol3'gamy  is  permitted  ar.iong  them,  and  in  gene- 
ral every  thing  clfe  that  i«  ailowcd  to  tiie  laity. 

On  the  other  (land,  their  condii<fl  in  many  refptfls  is 
worthy  of  praifc  ;  they  driclly  obferve  thofe  laws  of  the 
Koran  which  relate  to  abdlnence  and  temperance,  care- 
fully avoiding  all  Cxcefs  in  eating,  and  never  touching 
wine  and  fpirituous  liquors.  They  carry  on  a  confiderable 
trade  among  themfelves,  and  are  ho;:cft  and  fair  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other.  They  are  extremely  charitable 
to  all  who  are  of  the  fame  profellion,  and  never  permit 
any  of  their  fociety  X.O  be  fent  into  fiavery  :  but  if  any  one 
of  them  has  olTended  againft  the  hiv.  s,  they  punilh  him 
according  to  the  inditutions  of  their  order. 

Thele  good  qualities,  though  fometimes  blended  with 
the  vices  of  ambition  and  avarice,  are  the  cement  which 
firmly  binds  the  fabric  of  this  inditution,  and  procures  the 
refpeft  of  kings  as  well  as  of  the  vulgar.  If  perfons  of 
the  firft  didinrtion  meet  a  marbut,  they  form  a  circle 
round  hira,  fall  upon  their  knees,  and  receive  his  l)enedic- 
tion,  a  cudoin  which  is  obferved  even  in  the  palaces  of 
kings. 

The  niarbuts  of  Mundingo  fpend  great  part  of  their 
time  in  the  indruflion  of  their  children  ;  and  Jobfon  in- 
forms us,  that  he  had  feen  femlnaries  for  learning  that  con- 
tained fome  hundreds  of  3'outh,  where  they  are  taught  to 
read,   to  write,   to  expound  the  Koran,  the   principles  of 


fufe  to  obey  his  fummons,  he  has  them  brought  by  force,  'he  Lcvitlcal  law,  and  the  nature  of  the  marbut  fociety  ; 


and  then  whips  them 

When  any  man  enters  into  this  focleiy,  he  is  obliged 
to  fwear  in  the  mod  folemn  manner,  never  to  divulge 
the  fecret  to  a  woman,  or  to  any  perfon  that  is  not  en- 
tered into  it ;  and  that  the  fecret  may  continue  inviolable, 
no  boys  under  fixteen  yeus  of  age  aie  ever  admitted 
among  them.  The  people  alfo  fwear  by  the  mumbo 
iumbo,  and  this  o.ith  is  edeemed  irrevocable.  Indeed 
there  are  few  towns  of  any  no*e  that  have  not  one  of 
thefe  objefls  of  terror  to  frighten  the  poor  women  into 
obedience. 

\Vc  are  told,  that  in  the  year  1727,  the  king  of  Ja- 
gra,  having  a  very  inqulfitlve  woman  to  his  wife,  was  fo 
weak  as  to  difclof'e  to  her  the  v  hole  mvdery  of  the 
tnumbo  jumbo,  for  which  (lie  hid  long  folititcd  him  ; 
but  (lie  was  fcartely  in  poffeffion  of  this  important  fe- 
cret, when,  contrary  to  her  mo(V  folcnin  promifes,  fhc 
Jiadcd  to  reveal  it  to  all  the  other  women.  This  foon 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  chief  negro  lords,  who  were 
before  i-ut  ill  afTte^ed  to  the  king's  perfon,  and  were 
now  fhocktd  at  his  weakuefs,  and  filled  with  dread, 
led  if  the  afT.ir  took  vent,  it  fhoiiK!  put  a  period  to 
the  fubic(511i)ii  of  their  wives,  they  affembled  to  delibe- 
rate upon  the  meafures  neceffary  to  be  taken,  and,  put- 
ting a  man  into  the  mumbo  jumbo,  went  to  the  palace, 
and  with  an  air  of  authority,  ordered  the  prince  to  ap- 
pear before  the  idol  ;  when  he,  not  daring  to  difobey 
the  fummons,  went,  and  after  being  feverely  cenfurcd 
by  the  o'ljeft  of  female  terror,  was  ordered  to  produce 
all  his  Women,  who  had  no  fooner  m.idc  their  appeir- 
ance,  than  they  were  inflautly  affalTinated  by  order  of  the 
mumbo  jumho  ;  and  thus  this  difcovcry  was  fupprefTed, 
before  it  had  proceeded  farther  tliaa  the  king's  fa- 
mily. 

We  fhall  now   take  notice  of  the  marbuts,  who  are 
a   numerous   ecclefiadical  body.      Though   they    are   in 


but  what  they  Indil  with  their  fird  milk  is  an  inviolable 
■Utachment  to  the  Interefl  of  the  marbuts,  a  referved  con- 
verfatlon  and  condudV,  with  fobriety,  temperance,  and  all 
the  morals  necefl'iry  to  condiiute  the  good  urder  of  the 
fraternity,  and  to  command  the  refpcft  of  the  laity. 

They  teach  their  children  to  read  and  write  in  a  book 
formed  of  hard  wood.  They  ufe  a  black  ink  made  of  the 
b.irk  of  a  tree,  and  a  pen  refcmbling  a  pencil.  Their  laws 
are  written  in  a  language  entirely  ditftrcnt  from  that  of 
the  vulgar,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  corrupt  Hebrew,  or 
Arabic. 

It  is  faid  that  tlie  great  volume  of  the  marbut  laws,  or 
inditutions  relating  to  the  foeie'y,  is  a  manufciipt,  of 
which  I  hey  take  copies  for  their  private  ufe.  Jobfon  fays, 
tl-.at  they  arc  far  from  confining  thtir  knowleilge  to  their 
own  (cliools,  and  to  their  own  children,  but  communicate 
It  to  whole  provinces,  and  to  every  youth  they  meet.  Ac- 
cording to  hlin,  they  travel  with  their  books  and  families  . 
from  province  to  province,  teaching  wifdora  and  religion 
wherever  they  pafs,  inforcing  their  doftrine  equally  by 
precept  and  example.  All  towns  are  open  to  them,  and 
tiie  marbuts  travel  unmoleded  through  whole  kingdoms  in 
the  heat  of  the  mo(^  bloody  wars. 

Some  authors  affirm,  that  in  their  travelling  they  live 
like  meui'lcints  upon  the  public  ;  while  others  maintain, 
that  they  fiippott  themfelves  by  trade,  and  particularly  by 
the  fale  of  grifgris,  a(king  no  other  alms  but  pieces  of  pa- 
per, which  they  convert  into  food  and  raiment,  by  virtue 
of  the  myflerlous  charaeT-ers  they  imprcfs  upon  them.  In- 
deed they  carry  on  the  rlthed  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  fome  of  them  trade  veiy  largely,  not  only  in  grifgris, 
but  in  gold  and  fl.ivcs.  Hence  thefe  people  oppofe  by  all 
polFible  means  the  endeavours  of  the  Europeans  to  pene- 
trate to  the  fouree  of  the  river  Gambia  and  the  Senegal, 
from  the  apprehenfion  that  this  might  lelTea  their  trade, 
and  render  them  kfs  neceffary. 
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SECT.    XV. 

Of  the  Ijlani  «/"  G  o  R  E  E. 
Itt  fituation  and  extent. 

BEFORE  we  conclude  this  chapter,  it  is  proper  to 
take  particular  notice  of  Goree,  the  only  European 
fettlement  between  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Senegal,  which 
we  (hall  defcribe  with  all  poffible  minutenefs. 

This  idand,  which  is  fituated  in  fourteen  degrees  thirty 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  in  feventeen  degrees  twenty 
minutes  weft  longitude  from  London,  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives Barfaguiche;  but  the  IDutch,  who  were  the  firft 
Europeans  that  took  pofleffion  of  it,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Goree,  from  an  ifland  and  town  of  the  fame  name  in 
Holland.  It  is  only  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  yards 
in  length,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  in  breadth  ; 
its  whole  circumference,  including  a  point  at  the  eaftern 
end  of  the  ifland,  being,  according  to  a  late  menfuration, 
about  two  Englifh  miles.  It  ftands  to  the  fouth-weft  of 
Cape  Verd,  within  cannon-fhot  of  the  fliore,  and  con- 
fifts  of  a  long  narrow  piece  of  land,  and  a  fmall  but  fteep 
mountain.  Notwiihftanding  its  fmallnefs,  its  fituation 
renders  it  agreeable  :  for  on  the  north  part  of  the  ifland 
the  inhabitants  have  a  view  of  Cape  Verd  and  the  neigh- 
bouring promontories.  Though  it  is  fituated  in  the  tor- 
rid zone,  the  people  breathe  a  temperate  air  all  the  year 
round,  owing  to  its  being  continually  refreihed  by  alter- 
nate breezes  from  the  land  and  fea.  A  multitude  of  fur- 
rouiiding  rocks  render  it  almofl:  inacceffible,  except  at  two 
particular  bays.  Upon  the  fummit  of  a  rocky  hill  is  St. 
Michael's  Fort,  which  the  late  direiftor  M.  cie  St.  Jean 
embellilhed  with  feveral  new  buildings,  and  added  works 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French,  rendered  the  ifland 
impregnable  :  the  land  is  alfo  defended  by  other  forts  and 
batteries. 

The  foil  was  formerly  compofed  of  only  a  red  fand, 
without  either  grafs,  trees,  water,  and  fcarce  any  thing 
befides  reeds  :  but,  by  the  diligence  of  the  above  gentle- 
man, feveral  fprings  of  frefh  water  were  difcovered  in  the 
ifland  ;  gardens  were  planted  with  excellent  fruit-trees ; 
pulfe  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  were  made  to  grow  in 
great  abundance;  and,  in  fhort,  from  a  fmall,  barren,  and 
difagreeable  ifland,  it  was  rendered  one  of  the  pleafanteft 
and  moft  important  fettlements  in  Afiica. 

The  ifland  of  Goree  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  in  the 
year  1617  by  the  king  of  Cape  Verd,  when  they  imme- 
diately built  a  fort  on  a  rock  to  the  north-weft,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Naflau-Fort ;  but  find- 
ing that  it  could  not  command  the  harbour,  they  ereded 
a  fortification,  called  Orange  Fort,  nearer  the  fhore.  The 
Dutch  kept  the  ifland  till  admiral  Holmes  taking  it  in 
1663,  placed  an  Englifli  garrifon  in  it.  Two  years  after 
it  was  retaken  by  De  Ruyter,  and  the  governor  and  garri- 
fon obliged  to  furrender  prifoners  of  war.  The  Dutch 
then  augmented  the  fortifications,  and  the  ifland  enjoyed 
perfe£t  tranquillity,  till  in  1677  a  French  fquadron,  com- 
manded by  the  count  d'Eftrees,  attacked  the  place,  and 
obliged  the  Dutch  gcvernjr  to  furrender  at  difcretion. 
D'Eftrees  fcund  that  the  lower  fort  mounted  forty  pieces 
of  heavy  cannon,  and  that  the  works  were  kept  in  ex- 
cellent repair  ;  but  having  no  inftruflions  to  garrifon 
them,  he  difmantled  this,  and  entirely  deinoliftied  Naflau 
Fort,  Soon  after  M.  Du  CafTe  arriving  at  Goree  with 
a  forty-gun  (hip,  folemnly  took  pofleffion  of  the  ifland, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  and  negroes  on  the 
fame  conditions  the  Dutch  had  enjoyed  the  ifland  ;  and 
as  this  meafure,  which  he  had  voluntarily  taken,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  court  of  France  at  his  return,  he  was  fent 
back  the  following  year  in  quality  of  governor ;  and  foon 
after  this  conqueft  was  fecured  to  the  French  company  by 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 

The  French  inftantly  repaired  and  added  new  works 
to  both  the  forts,  calling  the  lower  fort  Vermandois,  and 
the  higher  St.  Michael.  Afterwards  feveral  unfuccefsful 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Dutch  to  recover  a  place 
of  fuch  importance  to  trade,  but  all  of  them  proved 
abortive. 
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The  French  continued  in  the  poftl-ffion  of  this  iflapd 
ti.1  the  year  1759,  when  a  fquadron  was  fitted  out  under 
the  command  of  commodore  Keppel,  coniiftiji"-  of  the 
Torbay,  Fougueux,  Naflku,  Prince  Edward,  'and  the 
Dunkirk,  feveral  frigates,  two  bomb-ketches,  and  fome 
tianfports,  with  feven  hundred  regular  troops  on  board, 
commanded  by  colonel  Worge.  On  their  arrival  before 
the  ifland,  it  was  refolved  to  make  the  attack  on  the  weft 
fide,  not  becaufe  it  was  the  weakelf,  but  from  its  bein" 
the  weather  fide ;  and  therefore  lliould  their  c^bics  be 
cut  by  a  chain  (hot,  or  any  other  accident,  tlie  (hips 
might,  without  danger,  put  to  fea,  and,  beating  to  wind- 
ward, renew  the  action  ;  but  if  they  had  anchored  on  the 
eaft  fide,  fuch  an  accident  might  have  caufed  the  (hips  to 
be  driven  on  (hore. 

On  the  eleventh  of  November,  at  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  Prince  Edward  and  the  Fire  Drake  bomb 
bore  down  towards  the  ifland,  and  in  ten  minutes  after 
the  aftion  was  begun  by  throwing  a  ihcll  from  a  bomh. 
The  enemy  inftantly  returned  the  fire  from  the  forts  and 
batteries  ;  and  at  the  fccond  (ho?  carried  away  the  Prince 
Edward's  enfign-ftaft",  and  fet  fire  to  an  arm.i'-cheft  cioie 
by  it,  which,  blowing  up,  killed  one  of  the  marines. 
Encouraged  by  this  fuccefsful  beginning,  they  levelled 
their  ordnance  at  the  Prince  Edward,  and  bcL-aii  a  ter- 
rible fire  ;  and  few  in  the  fquadron  favv  this  veiie!,  in  the 
midft  of  this  fliower  of  bombs  and  bullets,  without  .^end- 
ing  up  their  moft  ferve."t  wlfiies  on  the  occafisn. 

The  commodore  obfervinj;  that  the  Fire  Drake  over- 
charged her  mortar,  and  that  all  her  (hells  fell  beyond 
the  ifland  to  the  fouth,  fent  his  boat  on  board  the  Fur- 
nace bomb,  with  advice,  that  as  they  faw  the  error  of 
the  other  in  over-charging  the  mortar,  they  (hould  avoid 
thit  extreme,  and  that  as  the  enemy  Teemed  bent  upon 
finking  the  Prince  Edward  and  the  Fire  Drake,  he  de- 
fired  they  would  begin  their  fire,  and  endeavour  as  much 
as  poffible  to  draw  part  of  the  enemy's  attention  fro.Ti 
their  fuff^ering  friends;  and  thefe  orders  were  inftantly 
obeyed.  The  fire  from  all  the  (hips  was  foon  difcharged 
with  prodigious  fury  on  the  enemy,  and  that  of  the  Tor- 
bay  alone,  in  which  wa?  the  commodore,  feenied  fufficient 
to  have  razed  the  very  foundations  of  the  ifland.  The 
commodore  had  brought  up  with  fuel;  judgment  a-breaft 
of  the  angles  of  both  the  weft-point  battery  and  St.  Fran- 
cis tort,  that  the  enemy  could  not  bring  a  2;un  from 
thence  to  bear  upon  him.  Five  guns  only  could  have 
touched  him  with  advantage-  twofom  St.  Peter's,  and 
three  from  a  fmall  lunette  on  the  hili  before  St.  Michaers; 
both  which  were  f'o  warmlv  attacked  hy  the  other  (hips, 
that  they  were  foon  deferred.  Indeed  the  fire  from  the 
Torbay  was  fo  terrible,  fo  near,  and  fo  well  aimed,  that 
none  but  madmen  could  have  ftood  it.  The  fnip  Teemed 
m  a  continual  blaze,  and  that  part  of  the  Ifland  was 
darkened  by  a  cloud  of  fmoak.  Several  hundred  ofgroes 
lined  the  oppofite  fliore,  to  behold  the  eneageme.nt,  and 
were  aftonifhed  at  feeing  (hips  bear  down  \vi:h  the  utniofc 
intrepidity  againft  ftone  wails,  and  receiving  the  fire  from 
the  batteries  with  intrepid  courage. 

"I  he  governor  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  ftrike 
his  flag;  but  Mr.  Keppel,  in  the  midft  of  the  noife  and 
fmoak,  was  fome  time  before  he  perceived  the  filcnce  of 
the  enemy,  and  at  laft  only  fufned-ed  they  had  (truck, 
from  the  filence  of  :he  reft  of  the  fquadron.  He  flacken- 
ed  his  fire  to  look  around  him,  v/hen  not  a  Frenchman 
was  to  be  feen  but  tholi:  v/ho  wete  flying  towards  the 
caftle  on  the  hill.  >  Upon  this  he  fent  a  lieutenant,  at- 
tended by  his  fecretary,  to  wait  upon  the  governor;  but 
before  they  had  left  the  boat  they  were  met  by  M.  St. Jean 
on  the  beach  ;  who  ziktd  on  what  terms  the  honourable 
Mr.  Kepscl  prnpofed  he  flroiild  furrender?  Surprifed  at 
the  queftion,  they  afked.  If  his  flag  was  not  itruck  .f 
He  anfwercd  No,  he  only  meant  it  as  a  ficnal  for  a  parley : 
and  being  told  that  the  com.'nodore  would  hear  of  no 
terms  but  his  own,  replied  that  he  was  lufficiently  pre- 
pared, and  knew  how  to  def;:nd  him'elf;  to  which  the 
others  returned,  that  the  commodore  had  brought  uj  in 
a  fituation  where  no  gun  could  hurt  him,  and  cid  not  care 
if  they  ftood  out  for  a  month.  Hence  the  engagement  was 
renewed;  but  M.  St.  Jean,  foon  finffiag  it  impofli.Sle  to 
keep  his  foldiers  to  their  quarteis,  I'urrcndcred  hin  'elf 
3  U  and 
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and  garrifon  pnfoner.  f^.  dircreuon,  and  the  Bnt>fh  flag 

by  the  treaty  of  peace  figned  at  Pans  m   1,63,  when 
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and    the   fmall   Iflands 


:alled 

SECT.    I. 
0/  thi  Cape  Verd  Islands 

their  Situation  and  Nu.bcr,  ^'^'^' '"""J'J^'^ftjJ 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Antomo,  and  St.  John  s. 

«nd  iwentv  leacrues  to  the  leftward  of  "•  /  f'^>  "l"" 
difcoilred  in  the  year  1 460.  by  Anthony  Noel,  a  Ge- 
no  ?e  n  h  rortug^ucfe  f' vice,  and  are  about  twenty  m 
number  ,  but  foment  them,  being  only  barren  unu,ha'^t- 
edTockV  are  not  worth  notice.  They  are  fituated  be- 
tween the  huteenth  and  n>nc^ecn,h  degrees  of  north 
irt  tude  and  the  pr.ncipal  of  them  ar.  ten  m  number, 
ly  nP  n  a  femicircle.  Thcfe,  beginning  at  the  lou.n 
a^re  Bravo,  Fucgo,  St.  Jago,  Mayo,  Buena  V.fta,  the  ,ne 
of  Sal,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Vincent,   St.  Anton.o,  and   St. 

•^^The  ine  of  Bravo  \s  dtuntcd  in  the  fourteenth  ^egrcc 
Of  no  th  lat  tude,  and  confifts  of  very  h,gh  land,  the 
tuntains  r.fmg  m  the  form  of  PF.^-."^^-  ^.'^JT,  t" 
able  for  its  excellent  wines,  and  is  inhabited  by  Poiu- 
fuefe  It  abounds  in  faU-petre,  and  produces  Ind.an 
forn,  water-melons,  gourds,  potatoes,  horfes  affes  and 
Togs;  and  the  coaft  fuppUes  the  natives  with  plenty  of 

^^heiflandofFuego,  or  Fogo,  is  fituated  in  latitude 
fifteen  degrees  twenty  minutes :  it  is  much  higher  than 
;ny  of  thl  reft,  and  appears  at  fea  lllce  one  continued 
mountain.     In  failing  by  it  no  valleys    are  to  be  fcen. 


run  wild  on  the  mountains.  Hence  the  profit  of  their 
(kins  is  referred  to  the  crown  ;  and  he  who  has  the  ma- 
nao-ement  of  this  revenue  is  called  captain  of  the  moun- 
tains, none  daring  to  kill  any  of  them  without  his  licence: 
[t  is  cuftomary  herfe,  and  at  all  Ihe  other  iflands,  fo^ 
every  perfon  at  his  d(^ath  to  give  freedom  to  his  blatks. 
Thefe  are  now  the  principal  inhahiiamts,  there  being 
an  hundred  negroes  on  the  ifland  to  one  of  the  whiles; 
They  make  cotton  cloths  for  cloathing,  and  breed  mu!es, 
which  they  fell  to  other  nation?. 

All  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  but  mihglc 
wi'h  that  rehslon  fome  Pagan  fuperftitions.  MoiV  df  the 
whites  live  with  the  governor  in  the  town  of  St.  Philip, 
which  is  the  c^p■■tal  of  the  iflar.d,  and  have  at  the  famei 
time  country  houles  on  that  part  of  their  eftates  which 
they  keep  ifi  their  own  hands,  and  manage  by  theif 
(laves,  f  hefe  fupply  them  with  food,  and  the  rents  d 
he  nlantatlur.s  let  to  the  blacks  are  paid  them   in  touoA 

The  ifland  of  St.  Jago,  or  St.  Jah^fts,  is  the  largi-ft  o'i 
chem  all,  and  took  its  name  from  rts  bting  dilcovetei 
on  the  fir'lt  of  May,  the  feUival  of  that  faint.  Jt  is  fituated 
in  fifteen  deirces  north  latitude,  and  in  fix  degrets  "five 
minutes  longittidc 'fiom  Cape  Verd.  It  is  of  atriaHgulair. 
form,  fifty  cr  fixty  leagues  in  circumference,  and  fhbugh 
rocky  and  rnountitnous,  the  valleys  produce  Indian  torn^ 
orant'cs,  le'mons,  pine-apples,  cocoa-huts,  guavas,  eUftaYd- 
applcs,  biiiafias,  tamarinds,  plaintain?,  pompirios,  Vfrateir 
InJ  mu(k-ntelons,  fugar-canes,  and  grapes  ;  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  make  wine ;  they  have  alfo  fome  cedar 
tree?,  and  plenty  of  cotton.  In  fhort,  it  is  the  molft  fruit- 
ful of  all  thefe  iflands. 

The   animals  are   horfes,  afTes,    mules,   cows,    deer 

( .  1  .  1 J       »         ih         1 


Toats,  hot's,    cii'Ct  cats,    and    monkeys,    and  almo'ft  all 
orts  of  fo.vls  and  birds. 


Their   leas  alfo  ahou^nd  with 


T,   f.,;    „^  hu  it   no   vaiievs    aie  lu  uc   n-tu,     oris  ui    k.'.vio   ".•-   

r '"''' l'    i Imb'  n^  iers"  made  ^by  torrents  of  rain  |prodi,ious  plenty  of  fifh.     Here  ..ur  fhips  bound   for  the 
theie  only  relemb.ing  gu  ters     m  y  t,a. TnHi.,  ufuallv  retort   for  fretli  water  and  provifions,. 


running  down  the  mountain:  but  when  ^  P"""""  '^  °'^ 
(hore  nt-ar  one  of  thefe  feeming  gutters,  he  finds  that  they 
are  deep  valleys  bordered  by  lofty  mountains. 

On  the  top  is  a  volcano,  which  may  be  fecn  at  a  great 
diftance  at  fea.  It  fomctimes  cafts  forth  rocks  o  an 
ama-zin-  fize  to  a  vaft  height,  With  a  no.fc  like  that  of 
tlie  loudcft  thunder,  and  fometimes  torrents  of  flaming 
brimftone  pour  from  the  peak,  like  a  torrent  of  water 
down  a  flcep  mountain;  after  which  the  inhabitants  can 
rather  what  cpantitics  they  pleaf;.  It  is  not  unhke  com- 
men  brimftone  ;  but  is  of  a  much  brighter  colour,  ai.d  on 
bcin-  burnt  gives  a  clearer  flame.  At  other  times  the 
volcano  cafts  forth  fuch  an  amazing  quantity  of  afhcs, 
that  the  adjacent   parts    are  covered,    and  many    goats 

fmoihcrcd.  .„      ,         .  •    /•  i 

There  are  no  brooks  in  the  ifland,  and  in  fome  places 
the  inhabitants  are  obliecd  to  go  fix  or  feven  miles  for 
frefli  water  :  yet,  notwithftanding  this,  it  produces  great 
quantities  of  pompions,  water-melons,  felhoons  and 
inaize  ;  but  no  bananas  and  plaintains,  and  hardly  any 
fruit -trees,  e.xcept  wild  figs:  however,  in  fome  of  their 
oatdens  they  have  guava  trees,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
limes  They  have  alfo  fome  good  vineyards,  of  which  a 
fmall"  quantity  of  wine  is  mude  ;  but  it  is  generally  all 
iJrank  before  it  has  done  femienting. 

The  illand   was  firft   inhabited  by  the  Portuguefc,  to 

whom  the  king  gave  the  land.     Thcfc  brought  negro 

flaves   with  them,  and   flocked   the  country  with  cows, 

afies,  horfes,  and  hogs ;  the  king  fending  goats,  which 

a 


piour.:,iuu5  ^^iv-ii.;    - I  -     - 

Eaft-Indies  ufually  retort   for  fretn  water  and  provifions,, 
and  are  fuppHed  with  hogs  and   poultry  in   great  aibun- 

dancc.  .  .,  •      ,    ^ 

Salmon  mentions  in  a  very  ehtertSinihg  manner,  the 
alteration   of  the   air  on  arriving  at  (his  illand.     *'  We 
"  failed  out  of  the  Thames,  fays  he,  on   the  30th  of 
"  January,  in  an  extreme  cold  v.-int^r,  the  Thames  fiill 
"  of  ice  •   and  within  the  fpace  df  a  month  afrived   at 
"  St.  Jago,  where  We  found  it  To  warrii,  that  the  incn 
"  all  lay  naked  upon   their  chefts,    not  being  able  to  ert- 
''  dure  any  cloaths  on  ;  and  when  We  came  afhoi'e,  \*e 
"  found  groves,  and  gardens  of  ever-green  and  ripe  fruits, 
"  a  ferene  ait,  and  alnioft  every  thing  that  coulll   afford 
"  delight  to  a  people  juft  anlved  from  a  frozen  I'egion. 
««  The  fuddcn   change  fiorn  a  cold  to  a  wai-m  country, 
"  from  winter  to  fummer,  from  naked  trees  deftitufe  oF 
"  leaves   and  ftuits    and  a  land  covered  with   fnow  and 
"  ice,  to  a  place  where  oranges,  and   all   the   fruits  of 
"  the  earth  difplayed  their  beauties,  and  were  rea'dy  for 
"  gathering,    was    fuch    an  a;?rceablc    change    in    little 
"  more  than  the  compafs  of^threc  Weeks,  that  it  ex- 
"  cceded  any  metamorphofis  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
"  the  moft  romantic  relations.     An  unufual  gaiety  I'eem- 
"  ed  to  pofilfs  all  the  (hip's  company,  and  nothing  but 
"  mirth  "and  good  humour  reigned  amongft  us." 

The  capital  of  the   ifland    ii  Pv.ibcira   Grande,  where 

the  governor,  oviodore,  and  bifhftp  refide.     Here  alfo  is 

a  monafterv,  which  is   adorned  with  a  large  garden,  and 

affords  the  tiiieft  profpea  of   any   building  nbout  the 

1  city. 
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city,  except  the  cathedral.  Moft  of  the  ptiefts  amon^ 
thefe  iflan^s,  as  alio  thofe  fent  to  Guinea,  are  negroes. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  about  three  whites  to  forty 
blacks,  pay  no  tax  to  the  crown. 

The  ifiand  has  four  other  towns,  v/hich  are  St.  Jago, 
St.  Domingo,  St.  Domingo  Abacen,  and  Braya,  which 
laft  is  the  mofl:  noted  port. 

Buena  Vifta,  or  Bona  Vida,  'thus  named  from  iti 
being  the  iirft  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands  difcover- 
ed  by  the  Portuguefe,  is  fituated  in  the  iixtcenth  decree 
of  north  latitude,  two  hundred  miles  well  of  the  coaft 
of  At'iica,  and  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad, 
moftly  confifting  cf  low  land,  with  ibms  fjndy  hills, 
and  rocky  mc.untains.  It  produces  great  quantities  of 
indigo,  and  more  cotton  than  all  the  other  Cape  de 
Verd  iHands;  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  where  there 
are  fewer  cotton  cloths  to  be  fold  :  for  the  natives  will 
not  even  gather  the  cotton  before  a  fhip  arrives  to  buy 
it  ;  nor  will  the  women  fpin  till  they  want  it.  They 
have,  in  general,  the  fame  animals  as  in  the  other  iflands, 
with  plenty  of  fi(h  and  turtle. 

The  tnglifli  who  frequently  land  there,  to  take  in 
a  lading  of  la!t,  hire  men  and  affes  to  bring  it  down  to 
the  Tea ;  for  which  they  pay  them  in  bifkets,  flour,  and 
old  cloaths.  This  ifland  had  alfo  formerly  a  pretty 
good  trade  for  hcrfes  and  aiTes,  which  are  the  be!l  ot 
ai!  that  are  upon  thefe  iflands.  The  people  are  very  fond 
of  filk,  with  which  they  work  the  boioms  of  their  (hirts, 
fiiifis,   cjps  and  women's  waiftcoats. 

The   men   co.mmo.nlv   wear   the   Entrlifti  drefs  ;    for 
moft  of  them  have   fuits  of  cloaths  bouaht  of  the  Eng- 
lilh,  and  have  learned   to   make  cotton  cloths  to  imitate 
the  European    fjfhion.     The   women    have    one,    two, 
or  three  cotton  clothe  wrapped  about    them  like  petti- 
coats, tied   o.n  with   a  girdle  about  the  hips,  and  lome- 
times  without  a  girdle.     Their  (hifts   are   made  like  a 
man's  fhirt,  but  fo  fhort,  as  fcarcely   to  reach  to  the 
girdle  ;  the  collar,  neck,  and   waiftbands  of  the  young 
people    of  fomc  rank,  are  wrought  in  figures  with    filk 
in   various  colours   in  needlework  ;    but  the  old   and  the 
poor  have  theirs  worked  with  blue  cotton  thread.     Over 
their  (hifts  they  wear   a  waiftcoat,  with   fleeves  to  but- 
ton at  the  arms,  not  above  four  inches  deep  in  the  back 
part,  but  long  enough  before  to   tie  with  firings  under 
their  breads.     Over  all    they  have  a  cotton   cloth  in  the 
manner  of  a  mantle  ;  thofe  of  the    married   women  are 
generally  blue,  and   the  darker  the  colour,    the  richer  it 
is  reckoned  ;  but   the    maidens,   and    gay   young  wives 
•and  widow.-,  vi'ear  blue   and   white,  fome   fpotted,  and 
•fome  figured.     They  however  rather  chufe,  if  they  can 
get  them,  linnen   handkerchiefs  wrought  on  the  edges, 
and  fometimes  onlv  on  the  corners,  with    red,   green, 
and  blue  filk;  the   firft  being  the  colour   they   molt   ad- 
mire.    They  wear  neither  flioes    nor  ftockings,  except 
on   holidays ;  and,  indeed,    at   other   times   the   women 
have  generally  only  a  fmall   cotton  cloth  wrapped    round 
their  waift,  and  the  men   a  ragged    pair  of  breeches  ;  to 
which,    if  there  be  but  a  waiftband,  and  a  piece  hanging 
to  it  before  to  hide  what  modefty  teaches  them  to  con- 
ceal, they  think   it  fuRicient.     The  people  of  Bona  Vifta 
are  fond  of  the  Englifh,  and  moft  of  them  can  fpeak  a 
little  of  the  Englifh  tongue. 

Mayo,  or  May,  obtained  its  name  from  its  being  dif 
covered  on  the  firft  of  that  month.  It  is  fituated  in  fif- 
teen desrees  five  minutes  north  latitude,  near  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  Cape  Verd,  and  is  about  feventeen 
miles  in  circumference.  The  foil  is  in  general  very 
barren,  and  water  fcarce :  however,  they  have  plenty  of 
cows,  goats,  and  afles ;  and  alfo  fome  corn,  yams,  po- 
tatoes and  plantains.  V/hat  trees  they  have  are  fituated 
on  the  fides  of  the  hills,  and  they  have  fome  water  me 
Ions  and  fi^?.  The  fea  likewife  abounds  with  wild 
fowl,  fifti,  and  turtle.  There  grows  on  this  ifland,  as 
well  as  on  moft  of  the  others,  a  kind  of  vegetable  ftonc, 
extremely  porous,  and  of  a  greyifh  colour,  which  flioots 
up  in  ftems,  and  forms  fomething  like  the  head  of  a 
colliflower. 

The    inhabitants,    who    amount    to   about    two   hun- 
dred, are  not  fo  well  sffrflcd  to  the  Eng'.ifh  as  thofe  ol 


are  the  fatteft  and  beil  on  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands. 
Fhey  have  more  cotton  than  they  can  ufe  ;  but  are  fo 
indolent,  that  half  of  it  is  :o(\  for  want  of  gathering. 
Their  cloaths  nearly  refemblc  thofe  worn  at  Bona  Vifta  ; 
but  few  of  them  have  their  fliirts  and  waiftcoats  ftitcheJ 
in  colours. 

The  ifle  of  Salis  is  fituated  in  the  feventcenth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  three  hundred  miles  weft  of  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  and  is  about  forty-two  miies  in  circumference. 
It  receives  its  name  from  the  great  quantity  of  fait  na- 
turally produced  here  from  fta  water,  that  from  time 
to  time  overflows  part  cf  the  land,  which  is  moftly  low, 
it  I'.aving  only  five  little  hills.  This  ifland  formerly- 
abounded  with  cows,  goats,  and  sfles ;  but  the  want 
of  rain  caufed  it  to  be  deferted.  There  are  abundance 
of  land  crabs  ■  about  the  ifland,  and  the  fea  abounds 
with  fifli. 

St.  Nicholas  is  the  longeft  and  moft  confiderable  of 
all  the  Cape  de  V'e:d  iflands,  except  St.  Jago,  it  extend- 
ing about  fevt-nty  five  miles  in  length.  It  is  fituated 
in  feventeen  degrees  north  latitude,  and  is  moftly  high 
land.  It  is  fruitful  in  maize,  and  produces  the  heft  fe- 
flnooas  in  all  thefe  iflands,  and  likewife  orarges,  lemons, 
plantains,  bananas,  pc  mpions,  mi-fk  and  water-melons, 
fome  fugar  canes  ;  and  the  mhabit<ints  iiKve  vinryards, 
from  which  they  make  a  tartifh  fort  of  wine.  They  have 
likewife  the  dragon-tree,  from  which  flows  the  drug  cdled 
gum  dragon. 

The  natives  m?ke  the  beft  cloths  ar}d  cotton  quilts  of 
all  the  iflands  :  thefe  are  too  good  for  the  Guinea  trade  ; 
but  fit  for  that  of  Brafil.  The}'  .make  them  up  into  cloaths, 
as  neatly  as  our  common  country  taylors,  and  will  make 
burto.ns  to  imitat'  almoft  any  pattern  you  fnew  them  ; 
they  knit  cotton  ftockings,  tan  cow-hides  and  goat-(kins, 
and  make  tolerable  good  fhoes.  '1  he  women  are  much 
more  houfewifely  and  ingenious  with  their  needles  than 
thof;  of  the  other  iflands  ;  and  (he  who  does  not  appear 
with  a  worked  cap,  like  thofe  worn  at  Bona  Vifta,  is 
thought  very  idle. 

The  town  of  St.  Nicholas  is  the  moft  compaifl:  and 
populous  of  any  on  all  the  iflands,  though  it  is  not  fo 
large  as  the  city  of  St  Jago;  but  the  houfes,  and  evefi 
the  church,  are  only  covered  with  grafs  thatch.  The 
inhabitants  are  the  only  people  of  the  iflands  who  build 
boats,  with  which  they  fifh,  and  catch  turtle.  They 
have  a  number  of  horfes,  and  there  are  few  families  that 
have  not  a  ftockof  hogs  and  fowls.  The  people  fpeak  the 
beft  Portuguefe,  and  are  the  exacleft  Roman  catholics  of 
any  of  the  iflands. 

St.  Vincent  is  uninhabited  ;  but  on  the  north-weft  fide 
of  the  ifland  is  a  gt  od  bay,  called  Porto  Granda,  where 
(hips  may  wood  and  water,  and  alfo  wild  goats  may  be 
obtained  for  taking  the  pains  to  fhoot  them.  Here  are  alfo 
many  alTes;  it  is  laid  there  are  more  turtle  and  fifh  caught 
at  this  ifland  than  in  all  the  reft ;  and  that  it  abounds  with 
falt-petre. 

The  ifland  of  St.  Antonio,  or  St.  Anthony,  is  fituated  in 
feventeen  degrees  nineteen  minutes  north  latitude,  fifteen 
miles  from  St.  Vincent.  It  is  little  inferior  m  height  to  Fue- 
CO,  and  confidering  the  amazing  loftinefs  of  the  mountains, 
one  of  which  is  tliouglit  to  be  as  high  as  TenerifF,  and  the 
deepnefs  of  the  vallies,  is  fuppofed  to  contain  as  much 
i;round  as  St.  Jago.  It  has  many  brooks  of  freih  wa- 
ter, which  render  the  vallies  through  which  they  flow, 
extremely  fertile  in  maize,  and  in  a  variety  of  trees,  as 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  bananas,  plantains,  pompions, 
c;uavas,  niufk  and  water- n^'lons.  The  inhabitants  have 
iteat  plenty  of  wine  ;  but  it  is  the  worft  and  cheapeil  of 
>iny  produced  in  thefe  iflands.  They  have  alfo  a  large 
ftockof  cows,  hogs  and  afles,  and  the  mountains  abound 
With  goats.  In  this  ICand  are  likewife  produced  great 
quantities  of  gum  dragon,  and  a  great  deal  of  indigo 
is  cultivated  here,  as  are  likewife  large  plantations  of 
cotton. 

The  natives  arc  faid  to  be  remarkable  for  their  inno- 
cence and  hu.manity.  There  are  luppofed  to  be  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  perfons  in  the  ifland,  four  fifths 
4)f  which  number  are  faid  to  be  compofed  of  fiaves,  who, 
;ikc  the  free  negroes,  have  wives,  houfes,    and  plantations. 


Bona  Vifta;  but  they  hsve  more  cows  and  oxen,  whicfj  and  cultivate  ivaie  of  the  beft  cotton  and  indigo,  which 
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are  worked  up  by  thtfe  Haves,  who  are  governed  by  a  ftew- 
ar<l  placed  there  by  a  Portuguefe  marquis,  who  is  proprie- 
tor  of  the  .fiand.  .       . 

The  lad  of  the  Cape  Verd  iflands  we  Ihall  mention  is 
that  of  St.  John's,  which  is  fituated  in  fifteen  degrees 
twenty-fi^'e  mimites  north  latitude,  and  feven  degrees 
two  minutes  weft  of  Cape  Verd,  and  is  very  high  and 
rccJcy.  It  hr.s  more  falt-petre  than  any  of  thefe  iflands: 
this  is  found  in  (everal  caves  covering  tlie  fides  like  a 
hoar  frort,  and  in  fome  hollow  rocks,  like  ificles  as 
thick  as  a  man's  thumb.  This  ifland  abounds  with  pom- 
pions.  bananas,  wattr-ir.elons,  and  other  Jruit,  and  alto 
with  fowls  and  goats. 

The  natives,  who  are  a  fimple,  harmlefs,  and  friemlly 
people,  wear  in  common  only  a  little  flip  of  cotton  fallen 
ed  to  a  firing  before,  which  pafling  between  the  thighs, 
is  tied  to  the  fame  firing  behin.i ;  but  when  full  dreilcd 
th?y  alio  wear  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  which  the  men 
ha'na  over  their  (houlders,  and  wrap  round  their  wailh, 
whifc  the  women  put  it  over  their  heads,  and  then  wrai> 
it  ahout  their  bodies ;  and  on  both  of  them  it  extends  to  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  or  lower.  This  cloth  they  fpin  and  weave 
thcnifelves. 

Their  fifhing  utenfils  are  long  canes  for  rods,  cotton 
lines,  and  bent'nails  for  hooks.  As  to  their  hunting,  the 
governor  having  the  fole  privilege  of  killing  the  wild 
goats,  none  dare  hunt  without  f.is  confent.  This  was  a 
law  made  by  the  Portuguefe  when  they  peopled  thefe 
ifland;  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
b.eed  being  entirely  deftroyed. 

When  the  governor  choofes  to  make  a  general  hunt, 
all  the  inhabitants  are  afl'embled,  who  fcarccly  exceed  two 
hundred ;  and  the  dogs  which  are  between  a  beagle 
and  a  greyhound,  are  called.  At  night,  or  when  the 
governor  thinks  proper  to  put  an  end  to  the  fport, 
they  all  meet  together,  and  he  paits  the  goats  flefli  be- 
tween them  as  he  pleafes,  fending  what  he  thinks  proper 
to  his  own  houfe  with  all  the  fkiiis  ;  and  after  he  conies 
home,  he  fends  pieces  to  thofe  who  are  old,  or  were  not 
out  a  hunting ;  and  the  fkiiis  he  diftributes  among  them 
as  he  thinks  their  neceffities  require,  relerving  the  re- 
mainder of  them  for  the  lord  of  the  foil. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
governor;  who  is  alfo  the  only  magilfrate,  and  decide^ 
the  little  differences  that  fometimes  happen  among  the 
people.  Upon  their  not  fubmitting  to  his  decifion,  he 
confines  them  till  they  do,  in  an  open  place,  walled  round 
like  a  pound  :  but,  inflead  of  a  gate,  they  generally  lay 
only  a  Hick  acrofs  the  entrance,  and  thofe  innocent  people 
will  flay  there  without  attempting  toefcape,  except  when 
overcome  by  paffion,  and  then  they  rufn  out  in  a  rage  ; 
but  thefe  are  foon  caught  again,  tied  hand  and  foot, 
and  a  centinel  let  to  watch  them,  till  they  agree  with 
their  antagonift,  a(k  the  governor's  pardon  for  breaking 
out  of  his  prifon,  and  have  remained  there  as  long  as  he 
thinks  they  have  dcferved.  Nay,  if  one  kills  another, 
which  hardly  happens  in  an  age,  the  governor  can  only 
confine  him  till  he  has  pacified  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceafed  by  the  mediation  of  his  friends,  who  are  bound 
for  the  crimin.ils  appearance,  in  cafe  a  judge  lliould  be  ever 
font  from  Portugal  to  execute  juffice  :  but  imprifonment  is 
here  reckoned  fuch  afcandal,  that  Mr.  Roberts  fays,  it  is 
as  much  dreaded  as  Tyburn  is  by  the  criminals  in  England. 


SECT.    11. 

Of  the  Ijland  e/  BissAO. 

Its  Situation  and  Extent ;  the  Face  of  the  Country;  il<  Pro- 
duce i  and  the  Drefi,  M,inners,  Religion,  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ir.habitanti  ;  with  the  Manner  in  which  they 
make  War. 

WE   fhall  now  give  a  defcription  of  the  ifland   of 
Bifiao,   and  of  a  duffer  of  ifiands  called  the  Rif- 
fagocs.     'I'hcfe  iflands  ftand  clofe  to  the  continent,  a  fev/ 

leaKuesto   the  foiith  eaft    of   the  livcr  Gambia,  in    the  j. 'lis   troopswereagaiiireJucc.lt. 
latiuide  of  eleven  degrees  north.  _     jwere  the  property  ot  the  couqu 


fea,  rifing  on  every  fide  by  a  gentle  afccnt  to  an  eminence 
in  the  center  of  the  ifl.md  ;  yet  there  are  a  number  of 
hills  inferior  in  height  to  that  in  the  middie,  feparated 
by  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  divided  by  fmall  rivulets, 
which  at  the  fame  time  augment  the  richnefs  and  ele- 
gance of  the  fcene.  There  are  litile  groves  of  pUms, 
■  nd  the  reft  of  the  ground  is  cultivated,  and  produces  a 
harvcd:  equal  to  the  moff  fanguine  wilhes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Wheat  and  maize  fpring  up  to  a  great  height,  fo 
as  to  refemble  a  field  covered  with  reeds  of  bamboos. 
They  have  likewifc  another  grain  that  is  a  fpeciej  of 
maize,  which  they  make  into  cakes.  They  have  alio 
oranges,  bananas,  mangoes,  and  every  kind  ot  fruit  to 
be  found  in  the  warm  climates,  and  perhaps  in  greater 
perfcdiion  than  in  any  other  place.  The  cattle  of  Biil'iO 
are  of  an  uncommon  fize,  and  feem  to  keep  pace'witll  the 
moff  extravagant  growth  ot  the  corn:  milk  and  wine  are  in 
the  greateft  abundance;  but  the  ifland  affords  neither  Uvine 
nor  horles,  tlie  natives  forbidding  the  iinpjrr.ition  of  the 
former,  and  fonicthing  either  in  the  climate  or  iliil  pi  event- 
ing the  increafe  of  the  l.itter. 

The  pupuloufncfs  of  Bifiao  is  equal  to  its  fertility,  not- 
withrtanding  the  perpetual  ffate  of  war  in  which  th::  na- 
tives are  engaged  with  the  neiglibouring  iflands,  and  ths 
kingdoms  on  the  continent:  yet,  though  very  nunierous, 
they  live  in  cottages  difperfed  up  and  down  the  country, 
without  the  leaft  veftigc  of  a  town,  except  where  the 
French  and  Portuguefe  have  effablilhed  thcmlVlves.  Even 
the  pjlace  of  the  king  only  confiffs  of  a  number  of  irrc- 
:iu!ar  huts,  that  have  a  communication  wiih  each  other. 
In  the  Portuguefe  town  are  about  fix  hundred  per'ons, 
all  of  whom  fpcak  Portuguei'c,  and  pretend  that  tliey  arc 
defcended  from  that  people,  though  th..-ir  complexion  is 
jet-black,  and  tfiey  have  a  fixed  and  inveterate  diflike  to 
that  nation. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  confifts  of  a  cotton  girdle, 
which  falls  down  before  ;  and  braceleti  of  glafs,  coral, 
and  copper;  but  the  virgin^  go  entirely  naked,  and  (hof« 
of  hic/h  quality  have  their  bodies  marked  or  painted  witll 
a  variety  of  hideous  pictures  of  lii.ikcs  and  other  reptile?, 
that  give  their  fkins  lorne  refemblance  to  flowered  Jattin. 
Even  the  eldert  daughter  of  the  king  is  diffinguiihed  from 
the  other  ladies  only  by  the  elegance  of  thefe  paintingj, 
and  the  richnels  of  the  bracelets. 

The  men  of  all  ranks  have  no  other  cloathing  but  a 
fkiii  fixed  to  their  girdle,  ami  drawn  up  between  their 
Ic-i-s.  One  ot  the  melt  extraordinary  ornaments  is  a  hrge 
iron  riiiij,  v/ith  a  flat  round  furface  on  the  outlide  inffeaj 
of  a  flone,  upon  which  they  ring  changes  with  a  bit  ot' 
iron,  in  ftxh  a  manner  as  to  convcrfe  with  the  f^mc 
facility  with  their  catfancts,  as  by  means  of  the  mofl:  po- 
lifhed  language.  There  is,  however,  fomething  in  this 
that  appears  highly  improbable, for  it  is  dilucult  to  conceive, 
how  ideas  c<;n"be  conveyed  by  linking  together  tvvo  piefes 
of  iron;  it  is  neverthelefs  acknowledged,  that  befides  this 
artificial  language,  they  have  another  that  is  vocal,  and 
ufcd  upon  all  common  occafions. 

T  .;  Biflaons  are  all  iiolators ;  but  their  ideas  of  reli- 
gion appear  fo  confufed,  that  it  is  di/Ticult  to  enter  per- 
fciSly  into  their  fyftem.  Their  chief  idol  is  a  finall  image 
which  they  call  Shina;  but  we  are  unacquainted  witli 
the  fentiments  they  form  of  this  objefl  of  their  worfhip  : 
befides  this,  it  is  (aid,  that  tvery  man  creates  a  divinity 
accordintr  to  his  own  fancy.  Trees  arc  held  facrcd,  and 
worlhipped  as  the  refidence  of  fomc  deity  or  fpirit  fuperior 
to  man. 

With  refpeiSl  to  their  government,  it  is  entirely  deipo- 
tic,  the  will  of  the  prince  being  a  law  to  his  people;  he 
has  nothing  to  lofe,  and  yet  cveiy  thing  within  his  do- 
minions may  be  faid  to  be  his,  as  his  power  extends  over 
his  people  and  their  efi^e^s.  Authors  give  the  following 
inff.mce  of  the  policy  of  one  of  chcle  princes.  Two 
Haves,  who  had  been  fold  to  an  European  merchant,  made 
their  efcape,  and  were  taken  by  the  king's  troops.  Equity 
Iccmed  to'  require  their  being  reftored  to  their  rnaftcrs ;  but 
the  king  gave  a  different  vcrdie't,  faying,  they  had  obtained 
their  frccUom  by  having  efcapcd,  and  by  being  retaken  ny 
educed  to flavciy;   and  confequently 


B^lfio,  which  is  about  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  in  cir- 1      At  the  death  of  the  king  all  the  women  and  flave,.  for 


cumftrence,  affords   a  very  agreeable   prolfcdt  from   the  whom  h 


had  a  peculiar  rct,ard,    arc  facrificed  and  buried 
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near  their  mafter,  in  or^cr  to  attend  him  in  the  next  world 
It  is  likewife  cuftoniary  for  the  nobility  to  have  foine  of 
their  living  friends  buried  with  them.  Labat  mentions 
an  iiiftance,  vvhere  a  father  defired  that  his  three  Tons,  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond,  might  accompany  him  into  the 
other  world. 

The  native;  are  warlike,  anj  fight  witli  extreme  fury, 
though  with  little  difcipline.  As  treaties  of  peace  are 
unknov^n  amoiig  thefe  nations,  they  have  no  kind  of  in- 
tercourfe  except  in  war,  and  hence  no  fcheme  of  poli- 
ticks is  carried  on  among  thrm.  The  Europeans  are  far 
from  offering  their  mediation  ;  for  they  find  it  their  inte- 
reft  to  ferment  their  quarrels,  as  war  is  their  harvefl,  by 
its  augmenting  the  number  of  flaves. 

When  the  king  of  Biflao  refolves  to  carry  war  into  the 
neighbouring  territories,  he  orders  an  inftrumcnt,  called 
the  bonbalon,  to  be  founded  ;  this  is  the  general  fignal 
to  arms,  in  which  all  in  the  government's  pay  afTembie 
at  certain  head-quarters,  that  are  always  fix.-d  ;  where 
they  find  the  royal  fleet,  which  ufually  confifls  of  thirty 
canoes,  each  carrying  thirty  men,  with  their  arms  and 
provifions,  under  the  co.mmand  of  an  admiral  ;  for  the 
king  fcldom  puts  himfelt  at  the  head  of  his  fleets  and 
armies.  Be'ore  the  fleet  fets  fail,  a  number  of  facrifices 
are  offered  to  the  gods,  and  the  flefh  of  the  vitlims  divid- 
ed between  the  court,  the  priefts,  and  the  foldiers.  In 
tliis  confultation  of  the  gods  the  king  always  receives  a 
favourable  anfwer  ;  for  the  deifies  being  of  wood,  it  is 
eafy  for  the  prieft  to  direct  what  they  fhould  fay  :  and 
hence  the  army  always  begins  a  campaign  with  the  fulleft 
aflurance  of  fuccefs.  They  make  a  dcfcent  with  all  pof- 
fible  privac}',  furround  the  enemy's  tov.'ns  and  vilLges, 
carry  ofF  the  inhabitants  with  every  thing  of  value,  and 
then  embark  before  their  troops  have  time  to  aflemble 
in  order  to  oppofe  them.  One  half  of  the  booty  belongs 
to  the  king,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  thole 
who  obtained  it.  The  flaves  are  fold  to  the  Europeans, 
except  where  any  of  them  happen  to  be  of  quality  or  for- 
tune ;  in  which  cafe  he  is  reftored  to  his  friends,  on  con- 
dition of  their  fending  a  certain  number  of  flaves  in  his 
room. 

The  heroes,  upon  their  return,  aflume  an  air  of  great 
importance,  and  go  round  the  country,  fhiwing  their 
wounds,  and  relating  the  wonders  they  have  done  and 
feen,  with  a  long  train  of  pnfoners  behind  them,  whom 
they  oblige  to  fing  the  praifes  of  the  conquerors;  for 
which  they  make  them  prefents  of  pieces  of  cioth  and 
other  things,  which  they  immediately  exchange  for  palm 
wine. 

But  when  the  expedition  is  attended  with  lefs  honour 
and  profit  than  was  expeiSed,  the  prifoners  are  in  danger 
of  being  facrificed,  efpecially  if  the  Biflaons  have  loft  an 
officer  of  dittiniition.  Thofe  who  fall  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions  receive  public  honours  by  dances  performed  to  the 
mufic  of  tabors.  The  women  exprefs  their  grief  in  a 
manner  extremely  afFcfting,  pulling  their  hair,  and  beat- 
ing their  breafts  ;  after  which  they  are  ferved  with  palm 
wine,  in  order  to  fupport  their  fpirits.  When  thus  re- 
cruited they  begin  their  mourning  with  redoubled  vigour, 
and  flicd  tears  moft  plentifully,  till  the  corpfe  is  laid  in 
the  grave  ;  when  their  countenances  fuddenly  brighten, 
and  they  feem  to  have  loft  all  ideas  of  their  afHi^tion. 

The  king's  palace  is  about  a  league  diftant  from  the 
point  of  Biflao.  He  never  ftirs  out  without  being  fur- 
rounded  by  fome  thoufands  of  his  nobility,  women,  and 
guards,  all  of  them  richly  drelFed  and  armed,  as  far  as  the 
fkins  of  beafts  and  the  brightnefs  of  thejr  fcymetars  and 
lances  can  niake  them  fo. 
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The  Portuguefe  had  formerly  a  fort  in  BifTao,  which 
they  mounted  vv.th  eight  pieces  of  cannon  in  order  to  awe 
the  natives,  and  prevent  their  trading  with  any  ether  fo- 
reigner but  thcmfclves:  the  BilTaons,  however,  foon 
threw  off  this  reflraint,  and  now  maintain  the  full  liberty 
of  receiving  all  ftrangers  into  their  ports,  where  they  en . 
joy  perfea  fecurity  under  the  king's  protedion  ;  but,  be- 
fore they  are  fuiTered  to  land,  his  majefty  confults  the 
gods,  by  facrifices,  whether  admitting  thofe  ftran'Jcrs  be 
for  the  good  of  the  ifland,  and  the  inttretl  of  himfclf  and 
people. 

SECT.     III. 

A condfe  Account  of  the  B'ljfago  IJlands  ;  and  more  fartl- 
cularly  of  the  JJland  of  Bulam. 

■'T^  H  E  Biiligo  iflands  are  fituatcd  near  the  mouth  of 
X  the  river  Sierra  Leona,  and  confift  of  the  iflands 
of  Bulam,  La  Gallina,  Cainabac,  C.izegut,  Calacha, 
and  fome  others.  The  ifland  of  Bulam  is  about  ten 
leagues  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  five  in  breadtfi 
from  north  to  fouth  ;  the  whole  coafl  is  bordered  with 
woods,  beyond  which  the  country  is  fertile,  rich,  and 
beautitul,  covered  with  rice,  Indian  corn,  millet,  roots, 
and  fruit  :  yet  the  Ifland  is  faid  to  be  uninhabited,  and 
cukivated  only  by  the  natives  of  the  other  iflands,  wno 
come  hithei  in  feed-time  and  harveft,  continuing  at  home 
the  reil  of  the  year. 

The  ground  Mfes  gently  from  the  fhore  for  the  fpace 
of  two  leagues,  which  prefei.ts  mariners  with  a  moft  de- 
lightful profpedt,  while  it  excites  their  admiration  at: 
keing  fo  beautiful  a  fpot  uninhabited.  This  afcent  ferves 
as  a  bale  to  higher  mountains,  which  rife  in  the  center 
of  the  ifland,  and  are  covered  with  fine  wott's,  and  divid- 
ed by  beautiful  valleys,  fo  that  nature  feems  to  have  been 
improved  by  art. 

This  ifland  produces  a  tree  which  might  be  employed 
to  great  advantage  in  fliip-building  ;  it  is  called  micKery  : 
it  grov/s  to  a  great  height,  is  eafily  worked,  and  at  the 
fame  time  is  hard,  folid,  and  proof  againft  worms  ;  all 
its  pores  being  filled  with  a  bitter  oil,  which  is  faid  to 
deter  them  from  harbouring  in  it. 

La  Gallina  was  thus  named  from  the  great  number 
of  hens  the  Portugucfe  found  there.  This  and  the 
ifland  of  Cafnabac  are  very  populous  and  fruitful,  and 
have  plenty  of  good  water.  Cazegut,  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  of  thefe  iflands,  is  about  fix  leagues  long, 
and  two  broad.  Its  foil  is  very  good,  and  produces 
millet,  rice,  and  all  kinds  of  pulfe,  befides  orange  and 
palm  trees. 

We  have  no  particular  account  of  thefe  iflands,  none 
of  them  being  inhabited  by  the  Europeans ;  we  fhall 
therefore  only  add,  that  each  of  the  Billago  iflands,  ex- 
cept Bulam,  is  governed  by  a  chief,  who  afTumes  the 
authority  of  a  king.  All  thefe  monarchs  are  perfedfly 
independent,  and  frequently  at  war  with  each  other. 
They  have  canoes  that  carry  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
men,  with  their  provifions  and  arms,  which  are  fabres, 
bows  and  arrows.  The  negroes  of  thefe  iflands  are  tall, 
ftrong,  and  healthy,  though  it  is  faid  they  live  only  on 
fifh,  nuts,  and  palm  oil ;  and  fell  their  rice,  niillet,  and 
other  produce  of  the  earth  to  the  Europeans  for  the  or- 
naments they  wear.  They  are  in  general  idolaters,  and 
are  faid  to  be  of  a  favage  and  cruel  difpofition,  not  only  to 
flrangers,  but  to  one  another  ;  for  authors  fay,  that  they 
frequently  quariel  about  trifles,  and  if  difappointed  of  their 
revenge,  will  drown  or  ftab  themfelves. 
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CHAP.       XIV, 
Of   ZAARA,    TOMB  U  TO,    and    B  I  L  E  DUL  GE  R  I  D. 


SECT.    I. 

Of  ZhhK\y  Zahara,  or  the  DisART. 

Its  Situaiian,  Extent,  Divi/ions,  Produce,    and  Animals, 
with  a  Dejcriptioti  of  its  feveral  Provinces. 

WE  now  come  to  the  countries  north  of  the  Sene- 
gal, and  (halJ  begin  with  defcribing  the  defart  of 
Zaara,  or  Z.thara,  a  vaft  inhofpitable  region,  extending 
from  the  Atlontic  ocean  on  the  weft,  tj  tlie  kingdom 
and  defarts  of  Barca  and  Nubia  on  the  eaft,  and  ironi 
the  river  Senegal  on  the  fouth,  to  Bilcdulgerid  on  the 
north;  that  is,  frcm  the  eighth  degree  weft,  to  the 
twenty-fixth  of  eaft  longitude,  and  from  the  fifteenth 
degree  of  eaft  latiiude  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,,  com- 
prehending a  fpace  of  at  leaft  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
ien<'th  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  five  hundred  in  breadth 
from  no.'th  to  fouth. 

This  immenfe  trad  of  land  is  divided  by  the  Arabi- 
ans into  three  general  divifions.  Cahcl,  Zatiata,  and  Af- 
par,  that  is,  the  fandy,  ftony,  and  marfliy  defarts,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  (oil;  but  later  geographers  divide 
this  country  into  k\iii\  province^,  wfiicn  are  Zaniga, 
Zuenziga,  Targa  or  Hayr,  Lempta  or  Iguidi,  Bardoa, 
Bornou,  and  Gaoga. 

in  a  country  covered  with  burning  fands,  the  foil  cannot 
be  fuppofeJ  to  be  fertile,  though  that  fituaicd  on  the  north- 
ern b^r.ks  of  the  Senegal  being  watered,  peopled,  and 
cultivated,  produces  corn,  rice,  millet,  and  a  variety  of 
fruits,  but,  excep:  dates,  hctle  more  perhaps  is  reaped  than 
it  fufficient  for  the  ufc  of  the  inhabitants. 

Befides  camels  and  common  cattle,  this  country  i^ 
remarkable  for  a  fpecies  of  domeftic  animal  called  adim« 
naim,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty.  This  is  a  kind 
of  flieep,  about  the  fize  of  an  afs,  with  long  hanging 
ears:  the  females  have  horns,  but  not  the  males,  and 
the  wool  is  fbort,  but  foft  and  fine.  This  animal  is  fo 
ftron'j:  that  it  can  eafily  carry  a  man  for  feveral  miles, 
and  fo  gei.tle,  that  it  never  refufes  a  burthen.  The  mi - 
fcries  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  parched,  fandy, 
and  barren  defart  arc  expofed,  are  increa'ed  by  incredible 
multitudes  of  liuiis,  tygers,  wolves,  and  other  favage 
animals. 

To  afFord  the  reader  as  diftinft  an  account  of  this 
great  tract  of  country  as  poffible,  we  fhall  deli:ribe  the 
diftcrent  provinces  and  defarts  into  which  it  is  divided. 
Beginning  at  the  fouth,  the  province  of  Zanat^a  extends 
from  the  Senegal  on  the  fouth,  to  the  province  of  Sua  on 
the  north;  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atl.mtic  ocean  on  the 
weft,  and  by  the  territories  of  Seram,  Sunda,  and  Zuenziga 
on  the  c»ft.  It  contains  the  two  defarts  rtzvo  and  Tag- 
j^uzza  or  Taggoft.  The  laft  ot  thefe  produce!  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  rock  fait,  which  is  convened  hence  into  all  the 
adjacent  countries,  and  is  ufcd  in  the  defart  chiefly  to 
moirten  the  mouth  parched  with  the  (ultry  heat,  and  to 
preferve  the  gums  againft  a  (corbutic  difoiderto  which  the 
natives  are  fubjeft. 

Travelling  is  here  extremely  fatiguing  and  dange- 
rous, efpccially  it  the  fummer  proves  dry ;  fcarce  a  drop, 
of  water  being  to  be  feen  for  thirty  leagues  together; 
and  when  any  is  found  it  is  fo  brackifti,  as  to  be  equal- 
ly unvvholelome  and  unpalatable.  Nor  do  the  cattle 
fare  better,  the  barren  earth  not  yielding  fo  much  as  a 
blaiic  of  grafs,  or  any  thing  for  their  fuftenance,  which 
obliges  tlie  palTeiigers  t)  cirry  not  only  provifions  tor 
theiijielves,  but  r^r  their  bcafts  of  burthen.  Befides 
the  couiuiy  being  fljt  and  fandy,  without  mountains, 
woods,  rivers,  lakes,  or  any  ohjeols  to  dire(5l  their  courfc, 
ir  would  be  inipodible  to  avoid  lofing  their  way,  were 
it  not  for  the  fiiiiht   of  certain  birds,  who  arc  ybfcrved 


to  go  and  return  at  certain  ftated  periods.  They  are  aifo 
guided  by  the  cour  e  of  the  fun  by  day,  and  by  the  ftarsbjr 
night;  which  Jaft  is  probably  the  ufual  time  of  travelling 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  defarts  of  Arabia. 

Yet  it  is  certain,  that  every  part  of  thefe  defarts  i» 
not  equally  inhofpitable,  as  they  are  allowed  to  be  in- 
habited by  feveral  different  nations,  particularly  by  the 
Berviche?,  Ludayers,  Duleyns,  and  Zenequi,  fome 
of  which  are  fo  numerous  as  to  raife  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty thoofand  men  ;  there  are  alfo  a  varietv  cf  Arab  tribes 
no  Ids  numerous,  potent,  and  warlike,  and  confequent- 
ly  they  find  lauds  capable  of  fupporting  them  and  their 
cattle. 

The  province,  or  defart,  of  Zuenziga  is  flill,  if  poffibIe> 
more  dry  and  barren  than  Zauaga  ;  and  we  are  tr>ld,  that 
of  large  caravans  that  pafs  through  this  country,  feldom 
half  the  number,  either  of  men  or  beafts,  ever  return;  moft 
of  them  dyins  of  thirft,  hunger,  fatigue,  or  under  the 
whirlwinds  of  lan<i  with  which  they  arc  overwhelmed  :  but 
this  is  doubtlels  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  diftrict  breed  many  beautiful 
horfes,  and  are  fuch  expert  horlemen  and  warriors,  that 
they  are  become  formidable  to  the  princes  of  Barbary,  who- 
ftudy  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  them  ;  nor  are  they  lefs 
dreaded  by  the  negroes,  whom  they  feize  on  all  occafions, 
and  fell  to  the  people  of  hez  and  Morocco  ;  and,  in  return, 
when  the  negroes  get  any  of  therr>-  in  their  power,  they 
cut  them  in  pieces, 

T  hepiovince  of  Targa  is  faid  to  be  lefs  barren,  dry, 
and  'ultry  than  either  of  the  former^  it  having  a  variety 
of  good  wells  of  frefli  water  dug  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  the  (and  produces  grafs  and  feveral  vegetables  fit  for 
food;  thcclim.ite  is  healthful,  and  great  quantities  of 
manna  are  gathered  here,  which  they  fell  to  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. 

To  the  eall  of  Taiga  is  the  province  of  Lempta,  which 
travellers  fi.nd  no  lefs  dangerous  than  any  of  the  former, 
on  account  of  the  excefGve  heat  of  the  fun  refle<5led  from 
thefand,  the  ftarcity  of  water,  the  whirlwinds  of  fand, 
and  the  barbarity  of  the  people,  who  endeavour  to  rob 
and  plunder  all  that  come  in  their  way.  Through  this 
inhofpitable  region  caravans  pafs  from  Gonftantina,  and 
other  towns  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,,  to  Nigritia,  thougit 
equally  in  danger  of  perifliing  by  thirft,  hunger  and  the 
f*ord  ;  but  their  attachment  to  commerce,  and  the  advan- 
tages they  reap  from  it,  make  thetn  encounter  ihefe  hazards 
with  the  utmoft  intrepidity. 

Bardoa  ftretchcs  from  the  fixteenth  to  the  twenty-fecond 
degree  of  eaft  longitude.  Dc  Lifle  fays,  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  named  Bardoaits,  have  towns,  but  live  \n 
tents  on  the  plunder  of  merchants  and  paftengcrs.  But 
near  the  mountains,  which  form  the  northern  barriers 
between  this  province  and  Tripoly,  ftands  the  town  of 
Kala,  where  arc  kept  fome  confiderable  fairs,  to  whicU 
merchants  rcfort  from  every  part  of  Zahara,  and  the  na- 
tions bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean  fea,  with  the 
wealth  of  their  feveral  countries.  The  foil  is  in  general 
dry,  barren,  and  produces  no  commodities  that  merits  a 
particular  defcription. 

The  province  or  kingdom  of  Bornou  extends  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  twenty-iccond  degree  of  eaft  longitude, 
and  from  the  fevcntecnth  to  the  iwenty-firft  degree  of 
north  latitude.  The  northern  part  refcmbles  in  barren- 
ncfs  the  other  provinces  of  Zahara ;  but  all  the  reft,  which 
is  the  greater  part,  is  well  watered  by  fprings  and  rivers, 
that  fall  with  a  dreadful  noife  from  the  mountains,  and 
render  the  country  fertile  incotn,'grafs,  and  fruits.  Both 
the  eaftern  and  wcftern  frontiers  are  inhabited  by  people 
of  a  roving  difpofition,  who  live  in  tents,  and  arc  laid  to 
enjoy  every  thing  in  common,  no  fuch  thing  as  property 
bcuig  known  among  ihem.     Tha  estftern  and  wefteri>^ 
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frontiers  are  divided  into  mountains  and  valleys,  covered 
with  flocks  of  cattle,  fieldjof  rice  and  millet,  and  many  of 
the  mountains  with  timber,  fiuit-trecs,  and  cotton. 

In  hot  weather  the  natives,  who  are  chiefly  fhepherds 
and  hufbandmen,  go  naked,  except  wearino  a  fliort 
apron  before,  which  they  put  on  out  of  regard  to  modeti y  j 
but  during  the  winter  they  are  warmly  cloathed  with  the 
fofieft  fhcep-fkins,  of  which  they  alfo  form  their  bed- 
cloathi ;  and  indeed  this  is  fcarce  a  fufficient  defence  a- 
gainfl  the  incU-mency  of  the  weather  at  certain  leafons 
ct  the  year,  when  a  colJ  piercing  wind  blows  from  the 
northern  mountains,  that  chills  the  blood  in  propor- 
tion as  the  pores  have  been  opened  by  the  late  fcorching 
heats. 

Towards  the  fouth  there  aretowns  and  regular  formed  fo- 
cieties,  where  the  people  are  tradlable,  polite,  and  hofpi- 
table  ;  and  great  part  of  them  artificers  and  merchants, 
of  various  nations,  and  of  all  complexions. 

It  is  faid  that  the  government  is  in  general  monarchical  ; 
and  that  the  king  has  all  his  houfhold-furniture,  and  even 
his  ftirrups  and  fpurs,  with  the  bit  and  ornaments  of  his 
bridles  of  (olid  gold ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
either  a  great  traffic  in  that  valuable  metal  is  carried  on 
here  with  the  dillant  countries,  cr  that  Bornou,  or  fonie 
of  the  neia;libouring  kingdoms,  produces  gold.  The  ca- 
pital of  this  kingdom  is  a  confiderable  city  of  the  fame 
name  ;  beiides  which  there  are  faid  to  be  the  towns  ot 
Amozeii,  Siigra,  and  Semegonda,  all  of  them  to  the 
northward  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  the  eaflward  thofe  of 
bania  and  Ncbrina.  However,  very  little  is  known  ol 
any  of  thefe  towns,  and  fome  writers  qucftion  thtir  ex- 
ifti-nce. 

We  now  come  to  the  lafl  and  mofl:  eadern  province 
of  the  delart  of  Zahara,  called  by  the  natives  Gaoga, 
which  on  the  eafl  is  contiguous  to  Nubia,  and  on  the 
norta  to  tg"pt.  This  province  is  computed  to  be  a 
hundred  and  eighty  leagues  in  length  trom  north  to  fouth, 
and  about  a  hundred  and  fixty  from  eaft  to  weft  where 
bro^deft,  extending  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty-ninth 
degree  of  eaft  longitude,  and  from  the  twelfth  to  the  tvven- 
ty-fecond  of  north  latitude. 

The  only  city  in  the  whole  kingdom  is  Gaoga,  which 
ilanils  on  the  north  fide  of  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  in 
fifteen  degrees  forty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  twenty- 
five  degrees  thirty  minutes  eaft  longitude,  which  is  all 
we  know  of  either,  as  no  traveller  gives  any  particular 
account  of  them. 

The  kingdom  of  Gaoga  is  moflly  mountainous,  and 
the  natives  rude  and  illiterate  :  they  dwell  in  poor  flight 
hovels,  of  materials  fo  combullible,  that  they  are  fre- 
<juenily  fet  on  fire:  and  feed  large  herds  both  of  Imall 
and  great  cattle,  which  are  their  principal  wealth  as  well 
as  fuftenance. 


SECT.    IT. 

The  Complexion  and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Zahara, 
different  from  thofe  of  the  People  on  the  other  Side  the  Se- 
negal.     Their  Drefs,  Villages,   Camps,  Furniture,  Man 
ncr  of  eating,    Freedom  from  Difeafes,    Marriages,   and 
Funerals. 

HAVING  ^efcribed  the  Various  provinces  of  this 
barren  and  fultry  defart,  we  (hall  now  give  fome 
account  of  the  general  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  the  river  Senegal  only 
divides  this  defart  from  Nigntla,  and  tho'  the  pafloral 
lives  of  the  inhabitants  expofes  them  to  the  vertical  rays  of 
the  fun,  under  a  climate  as  hot  at  leaft  as  that  of  Nigritia, 
their  complexion  is  very  different,  they  being  for  the  moft 
part  no  more  than  tawny,  while  the  others  are  of  a  jet- 
black;  and  few  or  none  of  them  on  this  fide  that  river 
approach  either  in  complexion  or  features  to  the  negroes, 
who  feem  to  be  a  people  entirely  diftindt  from  thofe  : 
nor  do  the  inhabitants  of  Zahara  differ  lefs  from  thofe  of 
the  fouthern  countries  in  their  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
religious  rites,  than  in  their  extertial  appearance.  The 
former  are  all  profelTors  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  a 
few  only  excepted,  who  are  worfhippers  of  fire.     Hence 
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the  various  tribes  of  Arabs,  Bsrabars,  &c.  found  in  this 
country  aie  probably  defcended  from  thofe  Saracens  and 
Arabians,  who  breaking  out  of  A»fia  in  the  feventh  cen- 
tury, over-ran  the  greateft  part  of  northern  Africa,  and 
were  here  flopped  by  the  river  Senegal.  Hence  we  may 
account  for  that  inbred  and  inveterate  hatred  that  flill 
reigns  between  them  and  the  native  Africans  on  the  other 
fide  the  river. 

The  women  never  appear  without  a  long  veil  that  covers 
their  face  and  arms;  nor  can  the  Europeans  ever  fee  them 
uncovered,  except  by  accident.  Both  the  men  and  wo- 
men are  of  a  middlijig  ftature,  and,  in  general,  well  pro- 
portioned, with  a  beautiful  fymmetry  of  features.  Their 
complexion  is  tawny,  but  delicate;  and,  as  the  wo- 
men are  lefs  cxpolcd  to  the  fnn,  they  are  probably 
more  fair  and  beautiful.  Labat  afTures  us,  that  they  are 
remarkable  for  their  prudence,  oeconorny,  and  ftri£l'fide- 
lity  to  their  nuptial  engagements.  They  not  only  live 
alone,  but  a  man  turns  away  his  head  when  he  chances 
to  meet  a  womar,  even  his  own  wife,  except  at  the  time 
appoii:ted  for  marriage  freedoms.  One  who  is  too  poor 
to  have  fcparate  tents  for  the  women,  tranfafl s  all  bufinefs 
and  receives  vifits  at  the  door  in  the  open  air,  his  neareft 
fiiends  not  being  permitted  to  converfe  with  his  wives 
in  the  tent.  This  is  a  privilege,  fays  a  modern  author, 
rel'erved  for  their  horfes,  or  rather  marcs,  which  are  prefer- 
led  on  account  of  their  beauty,  for  the  advantages  of  breed- 
ing, their  tamencfs,  and  dociiiiy.  They  lie  down  in 
thtir  tents  promilcucufly  with  the  women  and  children, 
their  little  folcsbting  the  play-fellows  of  infants. 

The  drefs  both  of  the  Moors  and  the  Arabs  of  this 
cpuntiy  chiefly  confifts  of  a  robe  or  caftan  of  ferge,  fome 
wooiltn  fluffs,  or  blue  and  white  cotton,  and  fometimes, 
but  very  f^ldom,  of  filk.  They  are  cloathed  in  a  large 
fliirt  tied  round  the  neck  ;  this  is  fo  wide  as  to  fold  two 
or  three  times  about  the  body,  and  is  bound  round  the 
waift  by  a  fafli,  in  wliich  is  ftuck  a  long  knife  like  a 
b.iyonet,  and  fometimes  two.  According  to  Mr.  AJam- 
fon,  the  drefs  of  both  the  men  and  women  confifls  in  :i 
large  fliirt,  generally  of  black  linen,  and  a  cloth  with 
which  the  women  cover  their  htad  and  fhonlders  ;  the 
men  fometimes  rolling  it  about  their  heads,  in  imitation 
of  a  turban,  and  fometimes  round  their  middle,  borne 
of  the  women  wear  their  hair  tied  up  in  a  knot,  and 
others  let  it  hang  down;  but  the  men  are  in  general  very 
negligent  of  it.  They  wear  fandals,  or  lather  f  cks,  of 
Morocco  leather,  which  rile  to  the  fmall  of  the  leg,  and 
their  heads  are  covered  with  a  red  bonnet,  or  cap,  bor- 
dered with  white  cotton.  They  frequently  wear  above 
iheir  other  cloaths  a  long  loofe  robe  of  wliite  or  flriped 
cotton,  or  a  woollen  flufF,  which  thev  call  haik,  and  is 
extremely  becoming.  This  robe  has  a  long  pointed  hood 
that  falls  down  behind,  to  the  extremity  of  which  han»s  a 
taflel  by  a  long  flring.  However,  the  poor  are  cloathed 
after  tho  manner  of  the  negroes,  and  wear  only  a  piece  of 
cloth  hanging  down  from  the  waift. 

The  women  wear  a  long  cotton  fliiff,  with  long  and 
wide  fleeves,  large  drawers,  and  a  piece  of  calicoe,  or 
linen,  that  covers  them  from  head  to  foot,  and  flows  in  an 
eafy  manner  behind.  They  are  all  adorned  with  ear-rings 
and  pendants,  which  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their 
fiation  and  quality :  their  fingers  are  alfo  covered  with  rings, 
their  arms  with  bracelets,  and  their  legs  with  chains  of 
brafs  or  copper. 

When  a  confiderable  number  of  tents  or  cabbins  arc 
placed  together,  and  form  a  kind  of  town  or  village,  they 
call  it  adouar.  Thefe  villages  are  ufually  of  a  ciicular 
form,  the  tents  ftanding  very  thick,  and  in  the  center  is 
an  empty  fpace  in  which  they  keep  their  cattle.  They 
have  ceBtlnels  on  every  fide  of  this  encampment  to  guard 
againfl  furprizes  from  robbers,  and  from  wild  beafts.  On 
the  leaft  appearance  of  danger,  the  alarm  is  given  by  tha 
centinels,  and  foon  fpread  over  the  camp,  by  the  barking 
of  dogs,  and  the  noife  of  different  animals ;  upon  which 
every  man  able  to  bear  arms  ftands  on  his  defence,  each 
before  his  own  tent.  As  thefe  people  never  encumber 
themfelves  with  much  houfhold  furniture,  thefe  villages 
are  eafllv  tranfported  from  place  to  place.  Indeed  all  the 
domeftic  implements  belonging  to  a  family  are  contained 
in  a  leathern  bag,  or  lack,  which  is  eafily  tranfported, 
tent  and  all,  on  the  back  of  a  camel  to  any  diflance. 

Their 
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Their  ufual  dtinlc  is  milk  or  whey,  and  their  only  bread 
cakes  made  of  millet;  indeed  wheat  and  barley  grow  to 
great  perfc(ftion  in  feveral  parts  of  the  country  near  the 
Senegal ;  but  they  arc  continually  moving  from  one  plate 
to  another,  and  their  diflike  to  a  fixed  refidence  deltroys 
all  tafte  for  agriculture.  If  they  were  to  fow  their  corn, 
it  might  be  reaped  by  other  nations,  for  no  inducements 
can  engage  them  to  continue  a  whole  feafon  in  one  place ; 
for  however  ufclefs  and  unneccdiry  their  excurfions  might 
be,  they  would  confider  fuch  an  inftunce  of  inadlivity  as 
highly  culpable. 

When  they  happen  to  have  a  ftock  of  wheat  or  barley, 
they  lay  it  up  in  deep  pits  hewn  out  of  the  rock  ;  thcfc 
they  contrive  with  abundance  of  art,  in  order  to  caufe  a 
conftant  draught  of  frcfh  air  though  the  whole  cavern, 
which  is  narrow  at  the  entrance,  and  gradually  enlarges 
jtfelf  in  proportion  to  its  length,  which  is  fometimes  above 
thirty  feet.  It  is  certain,, that  the  grain  will  keep  found  for 
many  years  in  thefe  fubterraneous  ttore-houfes,  the  mouths 
of  which,  after  the  corn  is  fufBciently  dry,  are  clofed  up 
with  wood  and  fan  J. 

In  feme  parts  of  the  country  the  people  have  portable 
mills,  with  which  tlicy  grind  the'r  corn  as  they  want  it, 
and  thefcthcy  always  carry  with  them  wherever  they  go; 
but  authors  do  not  defciibe  their  form.  Their  manner 
of  eating  refemb'cs  that  of  the  Aft  tics.  At  their  rncals 
they  fit  crofs-legaed  rnund  a  covering  of  Morocco  lea- 
ther, or  a  mat  of  palm  leaves,  fpread  upon  the  ground, 
upon  which  their  difhes  or  plates  of  copper  or  ivory  ate 
laid  ;  and  they  never  drink  till  they  rife  in  order  to  wafh, 
a  ceremony  that  cannot  be  omitted  without  the  greateft 
indecency.  They  never  allow  themlelves  more  than  two 
meals  a  day,  one  in  the  mornin£>  and  the  other  at  night,  and 
the  women  are  never  allowed  to  eat  with  the  men.  Their 
repafls  are  (hort  and  filcnt,  not  a  fyllable  being  uttered  till 
they  have  wafhed  and  returned  to  their  pi^ie  and  coffee, 
and  then  converfation  begins. 

From  this  temperance  in  their  meals  arifes  thatflrong 
health  and  freedom  from  difeafcs  that  renders  them  Gran- 
gers to  medicine,  which  was  fo  much  cultivated  by  their 
prcdeceflbrs.  The  only  diftempers  to  which  they  are 
fubjccft  are  dyfenteries  and  pleurifies,  both  which  they 
are  faid  to  cure  by  the  internal  and  external  application 
of  fimples;  but  as  for  the  gravel,  Hone,  gout,  and  a 
number  of  other  acute  and  chronical  difeafes,  they  are 
abfolute  flrangers  to  them.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to 
live  to  a  great  age,  without  knowing  what  ficknefs  is, 
they  feldom  dying  before  the  couife  of  life  is  confumcd 
by  years,  and  the  vital  heat  extinguiflied  bv  the  rigidity 
of  the  folids,  and  diminution  of  the  circulating  fluids. 
\Vith  them  a  man  at  fixty  is  faid  to  be  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  to  marry  and  beget  children  with  all  the  vigoui 
of  an  European  at  thirty.  It  has  been  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  lefs  they  are  connefled  with  foreigners, 
and  the  more  ftriiStly  they  adhere  to  their  primitive'man- 
ncrr,  the  fewer  are  their  maladies  and  difeafes  ;  and  that 
while  they  maintain  their  original  fimplicity  and  frugality, 
no  people-  upon  earth  are  bleilcd  with  fuch  an  uninterupt- 
cd  flow  of  health  and  fpirits. 

The  mothers  have  a  paffionate  fondnefs  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  take  the  utmoft  care  to  prevent  their  being  in- 
jured by  any  accident.  They  are  fo  weak  as  to  imagine, 
that  they  can  be  greatly  hurt  by  an  evil  eye,  which  they 
fuppofe  cap:ible  ot  bringing  difeafes  and  death  upon  them  ; 
but  this  opinion  is  not  pecular  to  the  Moors  and  Arabs, 
fince  it  prevails  among  the  vulgar  in  Spain  and  Po'tugal, 
and  even  among  the  papifls  of  Ireland.  The  boys  "are 
circumcifcdat  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  arc  at  liberty  to 
marry  as  foon  as  they  can  purchafe  a  wife  ;  for  the  fa- 
thers here  make  an  eftate  by  having  a  great  number  of 
•laughters;  for  thofe  who  adJrefs  them  make  prefents  to 
the  parents  ot  c»mc!s,  horfcs,  and  horned  cattle.  1  hey 
form  a  judgment  of  the  affeaion  of  the  huiband  from  his 
liberality,  and  the  young  lady  is  never  delivered  to  him 
till  by  his  prefents  he  has  made  her  parents  fenfible  of  his 
merits.  It  upon  her  being  biought  home  he  is  difap- 
pointtd  in  his  cxpcitations  of  her  beauty  and  chaftity,  he 
may  fend  her  back  ;  but  in  this  cafe  he  forfeits  the  prefents 
he  had  made. 

A  man  has  iio  fooncr  breathed  his  laft,  than  one  of  his 
women,  or  fomc  relation,    puts  her  head  in  at  the  door  of 


the  tent,  and  burfts  into  a  terrible  cry  ;  upon  which  all 
the  women  within  the  village  fet  up  a  lamentable  fliriek 
and  dilmal  fcreams,  which  alarm  the  whole  camp  or 
village.  All  the  people  then  affemble  round  the  tent  of 
the  deceafed,  fome  deploring  his  own  lofs  in  mournful 
ftrains,  and  others  finging  the  praifes  of  the  deceafed  in 
melancholy  accents  fuited  to  the  occafion.  Prom  their 
lively  and  natural  reprelentation  of  grief,  from  their  afftim- 
cd  melancholy,  feigned  fighs  and  tears,  they  fecm  to  be 
all  the  friends  and  kindred  of  the  deceafed  ;  )'et  all  this  is 
mere  form,  and  is  beflovved  on  every  man  v.'ithout  the 
leafl  regard  to  lis  merit.  The  body  is  afterwards  walhed, 
drefled,  and  placed  on  a  rifing  ground,  to  be  Viewed  by 
every  one  till  the  grave  is  du?  ;  after  ■*hich  it  is  interred 
with  the  head  elevated  a  little,  the  face  turned  to  the 
eaftj  and  the  grave  covered  with  large  ftones. 


SECT.     III. 

Of  the  Learning,  Poetry,  ami  A'jujjc  cf  the  Natives  of  tht 
Dtfarts  of  Zahara  ;  their  Method  of  making  IVar;  and 
thiir  Skill  in  Horfcmarijhip.  They  Jometin:s  ride  upon  tht 
Back  of  an  Ojirich  ;  and  are  fond  cj  making  long  fournies. 

WITH  rtfpefl  to  the  learning  of  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  of  the  defarts,  it  is  (o  extremely  limited, 
that  few  of  them  are  able  to  read  Arabic  or  any  other 
1  uiguage  ;  yet  fome  of  them  have  a  tolerable  notion  of 
afironomy,  and  talk  with  the  precifion  of  an  Euiopean 
(cholar  upon  the  ftars,  their  number,  fituation,  anddi- 
vifion  into  conflellaiions.  The  clear  and  ferene  (ky  in 
which  tliey  live  has  greatly  aflifted  their  oblervations,  an 
advantage  they  have  improved  by  a  warm  imagination 
and  a  happy  memory  :  their  fylfem  of  aflronomy  is,  how- 
ever, fo  replete  with  fable  and  abfurdity,  that  it  is  in 
general  difficult  to  comprehend  their  meaning  :  yet,  with 
all  their  ignorance,  they  feem  formed  by  nr.ture  for  libe- 
ral fentimtnts,  and  with  a  tafle  for  the  polite  arts,  as  their 
eflays  in  poetry  and  mufic,  which  are  far  from  being  con- 
temptible, feem  to  indicate,  Thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  genius  of  the  oriental  tongues,  from  which 
theirs  is  derived,  have  been  highly  delighted  with  their 
fongs  fung  in  recitative,  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  guitar, 
in  which  they  take  the  greateft  pleafure. 

From  the  foftncfs  and  effeminacy  of  their  mufick  it 
m.ight  le  imagined,  that  thcl'e  people  cannot  be  very  war* 
like;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  fome  of  their  maxims, 
they  are  far  from  being  pufillanimous.  "  Can  any  thing, 
"  (ay  they,  be  more  daliardly,  than  to  ki'l  a  man  before 
"  you  approach  him  near  enough  to  be  diffinguifhed.'* 
Hence  they  never  attack  an  enemy  till  ihey  come  within 
the  length  of  their  lances,  and  then  retiiingtoa  proper  dif- 
tance,  throw  them  or  (hoot  their  arrows  with  furprifing 
dexterity.  They  fight  chiefly  on  horreback  with  fliort 
ftirrups,  and  by  railing  themfelves  high  in  the  faddle, 
(Irikewiih  greater  force.  They  never  draw  up  the'r  ca- 
valry in  long  lines  and  extended  wings,  but  in  fmall  de- 
tached fquadrons,  by  which  means  they  are  lels  liable 
to  be  btoke  or  thrown  into  confufion  ;  and  when  fich  an 
accident  happens,  arc  more  cafily  rallied.  The  agility  of 
their  horfcs,  and  their  own  fkill  in  riding,  give  them 
great  advantages  by  attacking  in  all  quartets,  wheeling 
oft",  and  returning  to  the  charge  with  amazing  dex- 
terity. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  they  fometimes 
mount  the  off  rich.  Mr.  Adanifoa  fays,  that  fome  of  thofe 
he  had  lecn  among  the  burning  fands  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  Senegal,  are  incredibly  large,  fwift,  and  ftrong, 
'Fwo  boys  were  mounted  upon  the  back  of  one  of  tliefic 
gigantic  fowls  not  full  grown,  with  which  weight  it 
ran  feveral  miles  with  a  velocity  exceeding  belief,  and 
the  fwiftnefg  of  the  flectcfl  courfer.  To  try  the  llrength 
of  an  exceeding  large  oftrich,  Mr.  Adamfon  had  two  flout 
men  mounted  upon  his  back,  when  their  weight  appear- 
ed by  no  means  difproportiongd  to  his  ability,  as  it  was 
far  from  retarding  its  prpgrcfs.  At  firft  the  oird  vvent  a 
pretty  high  trot?  but  when  ho  w»j  heated  he  extended 
his  wings,  as  it  were  tg  catgl)  the  wind,  to  which  his 
fwiftnels  feemed  indeed  equal.  *'  Every  body,  fays  he, 
"  muft  have  fcen  a  paruidge  lun,  and  confequently  muft 
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«'  know  there  is  no  man  whatever  able  to  keep  up  with 
♦'  it;  and  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  if  its  fteps  were 
*'  longer  its  fpeed  would  be  greatly  augmented.  The 
"  oftnch  moves  like  the  partridge,  but  with  the  advan- 
•'  tages  of  a  long  ftep,  and  great  afliftance  from  its  wings; 
*'  and  I  am  fatisfied,  thofe  I  am  (peaking  of  would  have 
"  diftanced  the  fleeteft  race-horfes  in  England."  'Whence, 
fay  the  authors  of  the  Modern  Part  of  the  Univerfal  Hif- 
tory,  we  many  judge  of  their  utility,  could  they  be  tamed 
and  broke  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  horfe. 

Thefe  people  arc  in  gei  eral  fond  of  longjournies  and 
excurfions  into  remote  countries  on  affairs  of  trade  and 
commerce,  in  which  refpecl:  they  are  (o  indefatigable, 
that  no  haz;ird  is  too  great  where  profit  is  the  motive. 
Thefe  expeditions  being  undertaken  in  large  caravans, 
in  which  their  goods  and  necell'aries  are  carried  on  camels, 
they  are  able  to  make  head  apainfl  any  oppolition  they 
mav  meet  with  on  the  road,  and  feldom  return  without 
rich  ladings  of  gold,  ivory,  gum,  oflrich-feathers,  camei's- 
hair,  flavcs,  and  other  commodities,  which  they  fell  to 
the  Europeans,  or  to  the  merchants  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 
It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  as  no  road  or  path 
can  be  preferved  in  thefe  fandv  deUrts,  they  are  directed 
in  their  courfe  by  the  flight  of  certain  birds.  Thefe  the 
devout  and  zealous  Mahometans  confider  as  guides  fent 
by  their  prophet  to  dired  them  in  their  journey  ;  and,  it 
is  faid,  that  without  their  dire<5lion  they  never  prefume 
to  undertake  an.  expedition  of  any  confiderable length. 

SECT.     I\^ 

0/  the  Kingdam  of  ToMBUTO. 

Its  Situation  i  a  Defcription  of  its  Capital ;    the  Jf^ealth  and 
-State  of  the  King  ;  and  a  concife  Account  of  the  City  of 
Cabra. 

BEFORE  we  take  leave  of  this  countryj  it  may  be 
propel  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  kingdom  of  Tom 
buto,  which  is  fituateJ  to  the  fouth-eafl  on  both  fides  the 
Niger  ;  and,  though  little  known,  is  faid  to  he  of  great 
extent.  It  took  it=  name  from  Tombuto  its  capital,  which 
ilands  in  the  latit  tde  of  fourteen  degrees  thirty  two  mi- 
nutes, and  in  the  longitude  of  two  degrees  twenty  five  mi- 
nutes eaft  from  London.  This  kingdom  borders  on  the 
province  of  Zuenziga,  already  defcrlbed. 

In  this  town,  and  the  furrounding  country,  thehoufes 
are  built  of  a  bell  form,  and  only  compofed  of  hurdles 
plaiftefed  over  with  loam  :  but  it  has  a  handfome  mofque 
built  with  itone  and  lime.  The  rayal  palace  is  likewife 
built  with  the  fame  durable  materials,  after  a  defign 
drawn  and  executed  by  an  excellent  artlft  of  Granada, 
who  was  driven  hither  when  the  Moors  were  expelled 
from  Spain.  Befides  thefe  there  are  fome  other  tolerable 
ftruftures. 

The  city  of  Tombuto  has  many  weavers  of  cotton  ; 
and  mechanics  are  more  encouraged  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Africa.  Hither  European  cloths  are  brought  from 
Barbary,  and  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  Of  thefe  markets  and 
public  fairs  are  held,  to  which  the  women  refort  with 
their  faces  veiled.  Some  of  the  native  inhabitants  and 
flrangers  who  refide  in  the  city  are  fo  rich,  that  the  king 
thinks  it  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  rank  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  them.  Leo  Africanus  mentions 
two  princeffes  in  his  time,  who  were  married  to  wealthy 
merchants,  one  a  native  of  the  place,  and  the  other  a 
foreigner. 

This  kingdom  is  well  watered  by  natural  fprings, 
canals  drawn  from  the  Niger,  and  wells,  that  render  it 
fertile  in  all  kinds  of  grain,  grafs,  cattle,  rnilk,  butter,  and 
all  the  necefTariesof  life,  except  fait,  which  they  procure 
by  land  carriage  from  Tagaza,  which  is  about  five  hundred 
miles  di(}ant,  and  is  fo  highly  valued,  that  a  camel-load  is 
faid  to  fell  for  eighty  ducats. 

The  king  of  Tombuto  has  in  his  pofTeflion  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  gold  plate,  and  the  whole  court  is  faid 
to  eat  out  of  gold  vefTels  ;  filver,  or  any  other  metal,  be- 
ing feldom  'Jled.  When  he  travels  he  rides  upon  the 
back  of  a  camel,  richly  caparifonedj  all  the  furniture 
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fanning  with  burniflied  gold,  while  one  of  hissreatoffi- 
ccrs  leads  his  horfe  after  him.  He  likewife  "rides  up- 
on a  camel  in  war;  but  all  his  foldiers  are  mounted  up- 
on horfes.  His  general  retinue  and  guards  confifl  of 
thrie  thoufand  horfemen  well  armed  with  poifoned  ar- 
rows and  darts,  befides  a  number  of  foot,  who  have 
ihields  and  fwords.  He  often  levies  in  perfon  the  tri- 
bute he  receives  from  thofe  princes  who  do  him  homage, 
and  frequent  fkirmilhcs  p^^fs  between  the  guards  and  the 
troops  of  thofe  vafTals,  who  unwillingly  give  this  tefti- 
mony  of  their  fervitude.  As  no  good  horfes  are  bred 
in  the  country,  the  cavalry  are  ufually  mounted  upon 
Arabian  horfes  and  barbs,  which  the  king  purchafes  at 
a  great  expence.  The  court  and  merchants,  however, 
ride  upon  little  horfes  bred  in  the  country,  which  are 
hardy,  and  in  every  refpecl,  except  in  beauty,  equal  to 
the  former.  When  the  king  is  informed  of  a  merchant's 
arrival  in  town  with  a  drove  of  horfes,  he  inflantly  or- 
ders a  number  of  the  fineff  of  them  to  be  brought  him ;  for 
which  he  pays  a  high  price,  fcrupling  no  expence  to  hava 
his  troops  handfomely  mounted. 

The  moft  profound  homage  and  refpeiSt  is  paid  by  thofe 
who  addrefs  him;  for  all  who  approach  the  throne  muft 
proftratethemfelves  on  the  ground,  take  up  the  duff,  and 
fprinkle  it  over  their  head  and  flioukiers  :  a  ceremony 
that  is  particularly  obferved  by  all  who  never  had  this  ho- 
nour before,  and  alfo  by  foreign  amballadors. 

This  monarch  is  fuch  an  enemy  to  the  Jews,  that  he 
has  ftriaiy  prohibited  their  entering  the  city,  and  laid 
a  heavy  penalty  on  all  the  merchants  who  trade  with 
them.  His  tafte  for  literature  is  faid  to  appear  from  the 
great  number  of  doctors,  judges,  and  priefts,  whom  he 
maintains  at  a  great  expence  in  the  capital,  furnilhing 
them  with  all  the  conveniencies  of  fludy.  Manufcripts 
from  Barbary  are  brought  hither,  and  fold  as  the  moft 
valuable  merchandize ;  and,  we  are  told,  that  fome 
traders  have  amafled  imraenfe  wealth  by  confining  them- 
felves  to  this  literary  trafSc,  which  the  monarch  en- 
courages with  the  fpirit,  taffe,  and  generofity  of  a  prince. 
Learning  has,  however,  made  but  little  progrefs,  except 
about  the  court,  it  having  produced  no  vifible  alteration  in 
the  manners  of  the  people.  Thefe  are  mild  and  gentle  in 
their  difpofition,  frugal  in  their  oeconomy,  induftrious  in 
the  difcharge  of  their  feveral  employments,  and  chearful 
in  the  hours  of  relaxation,  which  they  devote  to  finding, 
dancing,  and  feftivity. 

The  Tombuton  gentry  place  the  higheft  mark  of  pomp 
and  pageantry  in  keeping  a  great  number  of  flaves,  but 
their  careleffnefs  frequently  produces  the  mofl  dreadful 
calamities :  thus  the  whole  town  is  often  in  flames,  og- 
cafioned  by  their  means  ;  for  the  houfes,  being  built  of 
combuflible  materials,  catch  fire  upon  the  mofl  trivial 
accident.  Without  the  fuburbs  the  Tombutons  have 
neither  gardens  nor  orchards. 

The  currency  ufed  in  commerce  confifts  of  fmall  bits 
of  gold,  and  certain  ftiells,  which  they  ufe  in  purchafincr 
things  of  little  value,  four  hundred  of  thefe  being  only 
worth  a  ducat. 

Aboi;t  twelve  miles  from  the  city  of  Tombuto,  to  the 
(iouth,  flands  Cabra,  a  large  town  built,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former,  but  without  walls.  Here  is  a 
judge  appointed  by  the  king  to  decide  all  difputes ;  but 
the  people  have  the  liberty  of  appealing  from  his  decifion 
tothe  throne.  The  inhabitants  of  Cabra  are  faid  to  be 
fubjeft  to  feveral  difeafes,  which  arc  fuppofed  to  be  ow« 
ing  to  the  heterogeneous  qualities  of  their  food,  which 
is  ufually  compofed  of  flefh,  filh,  milk,  butter,  oil,  and 
wine. 


SECT.     V. 

Of    BiLEDULGERID. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce;  with  an  Account  of  the 
Perfons,  Dref,  Manners,  and  Cxifloms  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants }  and  a  Defcription  of  the  City  of^feufera, 

BILEDULGERID  is  almoft  of  a   fquare  form,    and 
extends   above  eighty   leagues  every  way,  or  from 
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twenty-eight  degrees  thirty  minutes  to  thirty-two  degrees 
fifty  miiutes  north  latitude,  and  from  five  degrees  thirty 
minutes  to  eleven  degrees  fifty  minutes  eaft  longitude ;  and 
is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains 
which  divide  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Tripoly  and  part  of 
Gudamis,  on  the  weft  by  the  countries  of  Zeb  and  Me- 
zeb,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  province  of  Verghela  :  this 
is  all  that  can  with  propriety  be  comprehended  within 
thejuft  limits  of  Bilcdulgerid,  though  it  is  ufual  to  in- 
clude under  that  name  ail  the  countries  here  mentioned  as 
it?  frontiers. 

The  whole  country  of  Biledulgerid  is  mountainous, 
fandy,  and  birren,  producing  little  befides  dates,  which 
grow  here  infuch  plenty,  that  the  face  of  half  the  country 
is  covered  with  trees  bearing  that  fruit.  The  climate  is 
hot  and  unhealthy,  the  people  lean,  fwarthy,  with  fliri 
veiled  complexions,  and  their  eyes  inflamed,  owing  to  the 
reflexion  of  the  fun-beams  from  the  white  hard  foil  ;  and 
the  (hovvers  of  duft  and  fand  driven  by  the  high  winds  thai 
blow  here  at  certain  fealons  with  fuch  violence,  as  fometimes 
to  bury  men  and  cattle  under  heaps  of  it. 

To  their  eatmg  dates  is  attributed  an  inveterate  fcurvy 
in  the  gums  of  the  inhabitants,  which  frequently  makes 
ail  their  teeth  drop  out,  and  fometimes  fpreads  over  their 
whole  bodies,  by  which  means  they  are  rendered  un- 
happy and  extremely  loathfome.  In  other  refpefls  the 
natives  are  found,  vigorous,  and  healthy ;  and  many  ot 
them  live  without  ficknefs  to  a  good  old  age,  though 
they  difcover  a  furrowed  countenance,  {hrivelled  fkin, 
and  hoary  locks  very  early  in  life,  and  before  infirmity, 
decrepitude,  or  any  decay  of  their  faculties  begin  to  ap- 
pear. The  plague,  which  makes  fuch  havock  in  Bar- 
bary,  is  in  a  manner  unknown  at  Biledulgerid  ;  though 
the  countries  are  contiguous,  and  there  is  a  conftant  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  inhabitants  at  all  feafons.  This  is 
alfo  the  cafe  with  the  fmall-pox,  which  in  other  hot 
countries  is  no  lefs  contagious  and  fatal  than  the  plague 
itfelf. 

■  The  natives  are  reprefcnted  as  a  favage,  treacherous, 
and  thievifh  people,  coiififting  of  a  mixture  of  old 
Africans  and  Arabs.  The  former  live  with  greater  re- 
gularity in  villages,  coiiipofed  of  a  number  of  fmall  huts, 
and  the  latter  in  t<nts,  ranging  from  place  to  place  in 
qiieft  of  food  and  plunder.  There  is  not  a  town  in  the 
whole  country  befides  Teufera  and  Tonfera  worthy  of 
notice  :  nor  is  itlels  dcftitute  of  rivers,  there  being  in  all 
this  large  territory  fcarce  a  fingle  ftream  worth  mention- 
ing, or  that  is  not  dried  up  during  half  the  year. 

The  Arabs,  who  value  themfelves  on  their  being  fu- 
perior  in  birth  and  talenti  to  the  primitive  inhabitants, 
are  perfetftly  free  and  independant,  and  frequently  enter 
into  the  fervice  of  the  neighbouring  princes  who  are  at 
war.  They  are  fond  of  hunting,  particularly  the  oftrich, 
of  which  they  make  great  advantage,  for  they  eat  the  flefh, 
exchange  their  leathers  for  corn,  pulfc,  and  other  things 
they  want,  ufe  the  talons  as  pendants  for  their  ears  and 
other  ornaments  ;  their  fat  is  efteemed  a  medicine  of  fin- 
gular  virtue,  and  they  convert  their  fkins  into  pouches  and 
knapfacks  ;  (o  that  no  part  of  the  animal  is  left  unem- 
ployed in  fome  ufeful  purpoi'c.     The  Arabs  likewife  live 


upon  the  flefli  of  camels  and  goats,  and  drink  either  the 
broth  in  which  it  is  boiled,  o  camels  milk,  for  they  feldom 
tafte  water,  that  which  is  good  being  generally  more  fcarce 
than  milk  itfelf. 

They  have  foms  horfes  which  thev  ufe  in  the  chace, 
where  people  of  rank  are  attended  by  negro  (laves ;  and 
thofe  of  inferior  fortune  by  their  women,  who  are  no 
lefs  obfequious  than  the  flaves  themleives,  lookmg  after 
the  horfes,  and  performing  the  mjft  fervile  and  laborious 
offices. 

Though  learning  is  here  at  a  very  low  ebb,  they  have 
fchools  to  which  all  the  boys  of  diftinclion  are  fent  in 
order  to  be  inftrudted  m  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 
mott  in  repute,  and  are  raifed  from  thence  to  the  dignities 
of  judges  or  prieiTs,  in  proportion  to  their  genius  and  the 
profficiency  they  have  made  in  their  ftur'ies.  Some  addi(£l 
themfelves  to  poetry,  for  which  many  of  the  natives  of 
this  country  fhew  a  very  ea^ly  genius;  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  fee  a  perfon  merit  the  higheft  diftinclions  by 
means  of  this  talent,  which,  confidering  the  rude  igno« 
ranee  of  the  people  in  general,  they  fometimes  carry  to 
an  amazing  pitch  of  fweetnefs  and  fublimity.  Their 
invention  is  furprifingly  fertile,  and  they  particularly 
excel  in  fables  and  parables,  A  (ew  of  them  purfue  the 
mechanic  arts  :  but  the  people  in  general  defpife  them  as 
mean  and  fervile,  and  where  flny  of  them  engage  in  the 
employments  of  hufbandry,  they  leave  all  the  labour  to  their 
wives  and  flaves. 

The  city  of  Teufera,  which  Je  Lifle  has  placed  within 
the  limits  of  Biledulgerid,  ftands  on  the  confines  of  Tunis, 
in  thirty-two  degrees  twenty-eight  minutes  north  latitude, 
and  in  ten  degrees  twenty- fix  minutes  eaft  longitude  from 
London.  Of  this  city  Marmol  has  given  us  the  following 
account  :  that  it  was  built  by  the  Romans,  and  fortified 
with  high  walls,  the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen. 
The  Mahometans  on  their  entering  this  country  plun- 
dered and  deftroyed  the  city  on  account  of  the  refiftance 
made  by  the  inhabitants,  and  thus  all  its  noble  ftructures 
were  demolifhed,  the  prefent  buildings  confiding  only  of 
low  and  mean  huts,  flere  they  have  fairs  ac  certain  fea- 
fons, to  which  the  merchants  of  the  furrouiiding  coun- 
tries refort.  Through  the  center  of  the  town  runs  a  river, 
bv  which  the  Arabs  and  Africans  are  feparated,  each 
poflTeffing  a  certain  quarter,  the  one  to  the  fouth,  and  the 
other  to  the  north,  enjoying  different  privileges,  though 
all  are  equally  the  inhabitants  ot  the  fame  city.  They 
are  even  continually  at  war  with  each  other,  and  make 
incurfions  acrofs  the  river  with  all  the  rancour  and  ani- 
mofity  of  declared  enemies  ;  but  both  frequently  unite 
to  repel  all  endeavours  to  bring  them  under  a  foreign 
government. 

It  might  now  be  expected  that  we  (hould  come  to 
Morocco  ;  but  as  that  kingdom  is  only  a  part  of  a  very 
extenfivc  region,  difiinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Barbary, 
and  refembles  the  other  countries  in  that  great  divifion  in 
its  climate,  and  in  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  inhabi-. 
tants,  it  will  be  proper  to  place  them  all  in  one  view  ; 
and  therefore  before  we  take  leave  of  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Africa,  we  fhall  defcribe  the  Canary  Iflands  and  the 
Madeiras,  which  lie  oppofite  to  it. 
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CHAP.    XVI. 


Of   the    CANARY    and    MADEIRA    ISLANDS. 


SECT.    I. 

Of  the  Sittiat'ionatid  Extent  of  the  Canarylflands  In  general; 
with  a  Defer  iption  of  Lancer  at  a  and  huertaventura, 

THE  Canaries,  antiently  called  the  Fortunate  Iflands, 
lie  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  oppofite  to  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  between  the  twenty-fcventh  degree  thirty  minutes, 
and  the  twenty-ninth  degree  thirry  minutes  north  latitude, 
end  between  the  twelftli  and  feventeenth  degree  fifty 
minutes  weft  longitude  from  London.  Mr,  Glas  ob- 
ferves,  that  on  failing  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
the  fouth  Weft  from  the  mouth  of  the  Streights  of  Gibral 
tar,  along  by  the  coaft  of  Fez  and  Morocco  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  we  arrive  at  the  fouth-wett  extremity  of 
Mount  Atlas  ;  then  leaving  the  land,  and  failing  into  the 
ocean,  diredlly  weft,  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles,  we 
ccme  to  the  ifland  of  Lancerota,  the  firft  of  the  Canary 
Iflands  in  that  courfe ;  the  reft  of  thefe  iflands  lie  all  lo 
the  weft  and  fouth  of  Lancerota.  The  Canaries  are 
feven  in  number;  thefe  are  Lancerota,  Fuertaventura, 
Canaria,  Tenerife,  Gomera,  Hierro,  orFeiro,  and  Palma: 
thefe  lie  from  eaft  to  weft  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  here  placed  ;  and  the  laft  is  about  fixty-five  leagues 
diftant  from  the  firft. 

The  firft  of  thefe  iflands,  named  Lancerota,  is  very 
high,  and  may  be  difcovered  at  a  great  diftance.  On 
approaching  it  appears  biack,  rocky,  and  barren.  Itib 
about  fifteen  miles  long  and  ten  broad,  and  the  center  of 
the  ifland  is  in  latitude  twenty-nine  degrees  eight  minutes 
north. 

The  principal  port  is  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
it  is  called  Porto  de  Naos,  and  any  veflel  that  does  not 
draw  above  eighteen  feet  may  enter  at  high  water,  and 
lie  fecure  from  all  winds  and  weather  ;  yet  in  failing  along 
the  coafts  the  (hips  appear  as  if  at  anchor  in  an  open  road  ; 
for  the  harbour  is  formed  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  which  at 
a  fmall  diftance  cannot  be  perceived,  as  moft  of  them 
lie  under  water:  thefe  breaking  off  the  fwell  of  the  fea, 
the  infide  is  as  fmooth  as  a  mill-pond.  As  this  is  the 
only  convenient  place  among  the  Canary  Jflands  for 
cleaning  and  repairing  large  veflels,  it  is  much  frequent- 
ed for  tha»  purpofe  by  the  fhips  that  trade  to  thefe  iflands. 
At  the  weft  end  of  the  harbour  is  a  fquare  caftle  built  of 
ftone,  and  mounted  with  fome  cannon,  but  is  of  no  great 
ftrength,  as  fhips  of  war  may  approach  it  within  muflcet- 
fhot.  There  is  no  town  or  village  at  this  port,  though 
there  are  fome  magazines  in  which  corn  is  depofited  for 
exportation. 

At  the  north  end  of  Lancerota  is  a  fpacious  harbour 
called  Kl  Rio,  which  is  a  channel  dividing  the  ifland  of 
Lancerota  from  the  uninhabited  ifland  of  Graciofa,  and 
through  this  channel  fhips  of  any  burthen  may  pafs.  That 
part  of  Lancerota  which  faces  this  harbour,  is  an  exceed- 
ino-  high  and  fteep  cliffy,  from  the  bottom  of  which  the 
fhore  is  about  two  mufket  fhot  diftance.  The  ground 
here  is  low,  and  in  it  is  a  lalt-work,  which  is  a  I'quare  piece 
of  land  levelled  and  divided  by  fhallow  trenches  about 
two  inches  deep  ;  into  thefe  they  let  the  fea-water, 
which,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  the  nature  of  the  foil, 
is  foon  turned  into  fait. 

There  is  no  other  way  of  accefs  into  Lancerota  from 
the  fhore  of  this  harbour,  than  by  climbing  up  a  nar- 
row, fteep,  and  intricate  path,  that  leads  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff;  and  it  is  (irarce  p -inble  for  a  ftranger  to  afcend 
it  without  a  guide;  for  fiiould  he  chance  to  wander  from 
the  path,  it  would  be  difficult -to  regain  it,  and  he  would 
be  in  great  danger  of  falling  to  the  bottom. 

There  are  only  two  towns  in  the  ifland  :  one  called 
Cayas,  or  Rubicon,  is  fituated  about  two  leagues  to  the 
north-weft  of  Porto  De  Naos,  and  may  be  termed  the 
capital  of  the  ifland,  fince  it  was  formerly  a  bifhop's  feej 


j  but  it  contains  only  about  two  hundred  houfes,  an  old 
caftle  mounted  with  fome  guns,   a  church,  andaconvent 
'of  friars;  but  moft  of  the  dwelling-houfes  have  a  mean 
j  appearance. 

j  About  two  leagues  within  land,  to  the  fouthward  of 
]  the  narrow  path  of  the  cliff"  at  £1  Rio,  is  the  town  of 
iHaria,  the  next  in  fize  to  Cayas.  It  contains  about 
three  hundred  inhabitants;  but  all  the  building?,  e.xcept 
j  the  church  and  three  or  four  private  houfes,  are  very 
mean  ltru£lures. 

The  ifland  of  Graciofa  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  Lan- 
cerota, and  is  barren,  uninhabited,  anc  deftitute  of  water  j 
though  it  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth  ;  befides  this,  there  are  feveral  other  rocky,  bar- 
ren, and  uninhabited  iflands. 

We  (hall  now  give  a  delcription  of  Fuertaventura,  and 
then  give  an  account  of  the  produce  and  inhabitants  of 
both  thefi;  iflands. 

The  north  end  of  Fuertaventura  lies  about  feven  miles 
fouth-and-by-weft  from  the  fouth-weft  point  of  Lance- 
rota, ?nd  in  the  channel  between  them  is  the  littie  un- 
inhabited ifland  of  Lobos,  or  Seals,  which  is  about  a 
league  in  circumference. 

Fuenaventura  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  in 
general  about  fifteen  in  breadth  ;  but  in  the  middle  it 
is  narrow  and  low,  being  almoft  cut  in  two  by  the  fea. 
That  part  of  the  ifland  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifthmus 
is  mountainous,  fandy,  barren,  and  almoft  uninhabited  ; 
but  though  the  northern  part  is  alfo  mountainous,  yet 
within  land  it  is  fertile  and  well  peopled. 

This  ifland  has  feveral  bays  and  harbours;  and  there 
are  three  fmall  towns,  one  of  which,  called  Oliva,  is 
fituated  fomewhat  lels  than  two  leagues  within  land 
from  the  road  of  Lobos,  in  the  midft  of  a  plain  that  a- 
bounds  with  corn-fields.  Here  is  a  church,  and  about 
fifty  good  houfes.  The  next  to  this  is  La  Villa,  the 
chief  town  in  the  ifland,  which  is  fituated  in  the  center 
of  that  part  which  lies  north  of  the  ifthmus,  and  has  a 
church,  a  convent  of  Francifcan  friars,  and  near  an  hun- 
dred houfes.  There  is  alfo  a  town  called  Tunche,  which 
contains  about  one  hundred  houfes ;  but  they  are  very  mean 
when  compared  with  thofe  of  La  Villa  and  Uliva.  Befides 
thefe  there  are  many  fmall  villages  fcattered  up  and  down 
in  the  northern  and  inland  part  of  the  ifland,  which  ftand 
fo  thick,  that  we  no  fooner  lofe  fight  of  one  than  we  come 
in  view  of  another. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  there  is  a  great  wefterly 
fwell  the  fea  breaks  on  the  rocks,  at  the  north-weft  end  of 
Lobos  with  fuch  violence,  as  to  ftrike  the  beholder 
with  terror.  "  I  may  without  exaggeration  afHrm,  fays 
"  Mr.  Glas,  that  I  have  feen  breakers  there  near  fixty 
"  feet  high  :  were  one  of  thefe  to  fWike  the  ftrongeft  fhip, 
"  fhe  would  be  ftavcd  to  pieces  in  a  moment.  When 
"1  faw  thofe  mighty  breaker^',  our  fhip  hadjuftpafled 
"  through  the  channel  between  Fuertaventura  and  Lobos: 
"  we  had  a  fine  briflc  trade- wind  at  noith-north  eaft, 
"  and  though  we  had  no  lefs  than  ten  fathoms  water, 
"  when  we  come  into  the  wefterly  fwell,  ye  we  trembled 
"  for  fear  the  waves  would  have  broken,  and  thought 
'«  ourfelves  happy  when  we  got  out  of  foundings.  We 
"  heard  the  noife  of  thefe  breakers  like  diffant  thunder, 
"  after  we  were  pafled  them  fix  or  icvtn  leagues." 

SECT.    If. 

The  Climate^  Soil,  Vegetables,  and  Anirnah  of  Lancerota  and 
Fuertaventura  ;  with  an  Account  of  a  Volcano  in  thefcr' 
mer  of  thofe  Ijiands. 

lOTH  thefe   iflands  have  the  advantage  of  a  whole- 
fome  climate,  which  perhaps  ig  owing  to  the  dry- 
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nefs  of  the  fcl!,  and  the  ftrong  northerlv  winds  that 
almoft  continually  blow  ;  whence  the  inhabitants  in  ge- 
iior.d  live  to  a  great  age.  From  the  middle  or  end  of 
April,  to  the  beginning  or  middle  of  October,  the  w'yni 
blows  violently,  and  almoft  without  intermifTion  from 
the  north  and  north-eait.  From  the  middle  of  Odt->- 
ber,  to  the  end  of  AprU,  it  moft  commonly  blows  in  the 
fame  direction  ;  but  fometimei  intermits,  and  gives  pla -e 
to  other  wind?.  The  fouth-weft  wind  always  brings 
rain,  and  therefore  is  moft  welcome.  Other  winds, 
particuhrly  the  north-weft,  bring  (hov.-ers ;  but  thels 
arc  partial,  and  of  fhort  duration  ;  but  the  rain  which 
comes  from  the  fouth-weft  frequently  lafts  two  or  three 
days.  When  thcfe  rains  begin  to  fall,  the  natives  fow 
their  grain,  and  about  fourteen  or  twenty  days  after  the 
latter  rains,  that  is  tov/ards  the  end  of  April,  it  is  ready 
for  reaping.  The  north,  and  north-north-eaft  winds 
Wow  fo  hard  and  conftantly,  as  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  all  forts  of  trees,  efpecially  in  Lancerota,  which  is 
moft  expofed  to  their  violence:  yet  we  find  there  a  few 
flirubs  called  tubaybas,  which  never  grow  to  a  great 
height  any  where  ;  but  here  fpread  along  the  ground, 
except  when  fheltered  from  the  wind  by  rocks  and  walls. 
In  the  gardens  are  fig  trees,  and  fome  low  trees  or 
fhrubs  which  fcldom  Iboot  up  higher  than  the  garden 
walls. 

F"uertaventura,  being  lefs  expofed  to  the  wind  than 
lancerota,  is  not  quite  fo  bare  of  trees  and  fhrubs,  and 
produces  the  palm,  the  wild  olive,  and  a  fort  of  wild 
pine;  the  cotton  and  euphorbium  fhrubs,  fig-trees,  and 
the  (hrub  which  bears    the  prickly  pear. 

Though  thefe  iftands  are  fo  dcftitute  of  trees,  they 
abound  in  excellent  herbage,  and  feveral  kinds  of  odo- 
riferous flowers.  The  grc^t  plenty  and  variety  of  thefe 
kiduceJ  the  inhabitants  to  bring  bees  from  the  other 
iflands  in  order  to  propagate  here ;  but  they  were  dif- 
•ppointcd  ;  for  none  of  thofe  infedfs  would  remain  with 
them,   they  not  being  able  to  bear  the  violent  winds. 

Corn  of  various  kinds  grow  in  both  thefe  iflands,  a» 
wheat,  barley,  and  maize,  which  are  produced  in  fuch 
abundance,  as  not  only  to  ferve  the  inhabitants,  but  al- 
fo  thofe  of  Tenerife  and  Palma,  who  depend  greatly  on 
thefe  irtands  for  their  fuftenance.  No  vines  were  pro- 
duced at  Lancerot.i  till  within  thirty  years  paft,  when  a 
volcano  breaking  out,  covered  many  fields  with  afhes, 
which  have  fo  improved  the  foil,  that  vines  are  now 
planted  and  yield  grapes  ;  but  the  wine  made  from  them 
is  thin,  poor,  and  fo  fharp  as  to  refemble  vinegar,  yet 
is  very  wholefome.  Fucrtaventura  produces  a  greater 
quantity  of  wine,  of  a  quality  fomething  fuperior  to 
that  of  Lancerota. 

Upon  the  rocks  on  the  fea  coaft  grows  a  great  quan- 
tity of  orchiila-weed,  an  ingredient  ufcd  in  dying.  It 
grows  out  of  the  pores  of  the  rocks,  to  about  three 
inches,  and  (bmetimes  eight  or  ten  inches.  It  is  of  a 
round  form,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  common  fewing 
twine ;  it  is  of  a  grey  colour,  inclining  to  white,  and 
on  the  ftalk  are  white  fpots.  Many  ftalks  proceed  from 
one  root,  at  a  diftance  from  which  they  divide  into 
blanches.  This  weed  dyes  a  beautiful  purple,  and  is 
alfo  much  ufed  fur  brightening  and  enlivening  other 
colours.  The  bed  fort  is  that  of  the  darkeft  colour,  and 
ot  a  form  exactly  round  :  the  more  it  abounds  with 
white  fpots  or  fcabs,  the  more  valuable  it  is.  This 
weed  alfo  grows  in  the  Madeira  and  Cape  de  Verd 
Iflands,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  ;  but  the  beft  fort 
and  the  greateft  quantity  is  found  in  the  Canary  iflands. 
There  is  fome  rcafon  to  believe,  that  the  oichilla  was 
the  Getulian  purple  of  the  ancients  ;  and  in  fupport  of 
this  opinion,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  coaft  of  Africa  ad- 
jacent to  the  Canary  Iflands  v/as  called  by  the  ancients 
Geiulia,  and  abounds  with  orchilla. 

In  Lancerota  are  few  fprings  or  wells.  The  inhabi- 
tants ufe  for  themfclvcs  and  cattle  rain  water,  which 
they  preferve  in  pits  and  cifterns.  This  is  alfo  pradi- 
fed  at.  Fucrtaventura,  though  they  have  more  fprings 
and  wells  ^  but  the  water  is  generally  brackifh.  At  EJ 
Rio,  to  the  northward  of  the  fait  works  mentioned  in  the 
laft  ledion,  is  a  well  of  medicinal  water,  cftcemed  a 
fovercign  cure  for  the  itch.  It  is  alfo  good  for  common 
drinking,  and  will  keep  fwcct  at  fca. 
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The  cattle  of  thefe  iflands  are  camels,  horfcs,  afies* 
bullocks,  (beep,  goats,  and  hogs,  allot  which,  except 
the  flieep  and  goats,  were  brougiit  from  Barbarv  and 
Spain,  fince  the  conqucft  of  thefe  iflands  bv  the  Spani- 
ards. The  horfes  are  of  the  Barbary  breed,  and  are 
much  efJeemfd  in  Canaria  and  Teneri'e,  for  tneir  fpirit 
and  fwiltnefs  ;  but  the  natives  of  theic  two  iflanHs  we 
are  now  defcribing  have  little  or  no  ufe  tor  them,  on 
account  of  their  having  no  great  diftance  to  travel,  ..nd 
therefore  little  care  is  taken  to  increafe  the  breed  ;  whence 
their  number  is  at  prefent  very  fmall.  Tl  e  ra'ives  ufe 
fur  travelling  afTes  of  a  larger  lize  thin  thole  of  the  other 
iflands,  which  ferve  well  enough  for  iheir  fhort  jour- 
nies,  and  are  maintained  with  little  or  no  expence. 

In  the  fpring  their  cattle,  being  fat  and  good,  sppear 
plump,  fleek,  and  gliften  as  if  rubbed  with  oil  ;  but  in. 
the  beginning  of  autumn,  when  all  the  grals  is  either 
withered  or  eaten  up,  they  have  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance,  and  are  unfit  for  food. 

The  people  here  generally  plow  with  a  camel,  or  » 
cotip'e  of  afles,  for  the  foil  is  light,  and  they  do  Jiot 
plow  deep. 

The  want  of  wood  or  buflies  occafjons  a  fcarcityof 
birds  and  wild  fowl  ;  yet  there  are  fome  canary  birds, 
and  a  bird  called  tubayba,  about  the  fize  of  a  itarling, 
fpeckled  black  and  white.  Here  are  likewife  partridges 
and  ravens,  with  plenty  of  dunghill  fowls  j  but  neither 
turkies,  geefe,  nor  ducks  :  the  want  of  the  two  hft 
fpecies  may  probably  be  owing  to  the  fcarcity  of  water 
in  thefe  iflands. 

Here  are  no  other  venemous  animals  but  the  black 
fpider,  the  bite  of  which  the  natives  fay  occafions  a 
fwellinjj,  attended  with  a  burning  pain.  Their  cure  for 
it  is  to  cat  a  fmall  quantity  of  human  excrement. 

The  fea  coaft  of  Lancerota  and  Fuertavtntura  afford 
the  inhabitants  great  plenty  of  fifh  of  various  kinds,  par- 
ticularly a  kind  of  cod,  much  better  tafted  than  that  of 
Newfoundland,  or  of  the  north  lea.  Another  fifli  of.  a 
ftill  more  excellent  tafte  is  caught  here,  called  mero  :  it 
IS  as  long  as  a  cod  ;  but  much  thicker,  and  has  long 
ftraps  or  whifkers  hanging  at  his  mouth.  There  are 
many  other  forts  of  fifh  for  which  we  have  no 
name ;  one  of  them  however  ought  not  to  be  omit- 
ted :  this  is  the  picudo  or  fea  pike,  the  bite  of  which  is 
as  poifonous  as  that  of  a  viper  ;  yet  when  this  fifh  is 
killed  and  drefled,  it  is  good  and  innocent  food.  On 
the  rocks  by  the  fea-fhore  are  many  Ihell  fifh,  and  par- 
ticularly limpets. 

In  Lancerota  and  Fucrtaventura  are  many  hills  that 
were  formerly  volcanoes,  the  tops  of  which  are  of  a  fmall 
circumference,  and  arc  hollow  for  a  little  way  downwards; 
the  edges  of  the  tops  being  ufually  narrow  and  (harp,  and 
on  the  outfide  is  generally  feen  a  great  deal  of  black 
duft  and  burnt  ftone  like  pumice-ftone,  only  darker  and 
more  ponderous.  No  eruptions  have  been  known  to 
happen  for  feveral  ages,  except  that  already  mentioned 
at  Lancerota,  which  about  thirty  years  ago  broke  out 
on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  ifland,  throwing  out  fuch 
an  immenfc  quantity  of  aflics  and  huge  ftonesy  and  with 
fo  dreadful  a  noife,  that  many  of  the  natives  leaving  their 
houfes,  fled  to  Fuerlaventura  ;  but  fome  time  after,  find- 
ing that  thofe  who  had  ventured  to  ftay  had  received  no 
hurt,  they  took  courage  and  returned.  This  volcano  was 
near  the  fea,  in  a  place  remote  from  any  habitation.  At 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  volcano  a  pillar  of  fmokc  ifTued 
from  the  fea,  and  afterwards  a  fmall  pyramidal  rock  arofc, 
and  ftill  continues.  This  rock  was  joined  to  the  ifTand 
by  the  matter  thrown  out  of  the  volcano.  The  noife  of 
this  eruption  was  fo  loud,  that  it  was  heard  at  Tcncrifc, 
which  ftaiids  at  the  diftance  of  forty  leagues;  which  was 
probably  occalioned  by  the  winds  generally  blowing  fronn 
Lancerota  towards  that  iHand. 


SECT.    III. 

0/  the  Mannen  end  Cufcms  of  the  ancient  Inhabitants  »f 
Lancerota  and  Fuerlaventura. 

THE  ancient  inhabitants  of  thefe  two  iflands  were  of  a 
larger  fize  andbettermade  than  thofe  of  the  others,  and 
fo  they  are  to  this  day.     The  habit  of  the  natives  of  Lan- 
cerota 
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cerota  was  made  of  goat-fliins  fewed  together,  reaching 
down  to  the  knees,  and  was  formed  like  a  cloak  with  a 
hood.  The  feams  of  this  habit  were  neatly  fewed  with 
flender  thongs  of  leather,  which  were  as  fine  as  common 
thread.  Thofe  thongs  they  prepared  with  (harp  flints  or 
ftones,  inftead  of  knives  or  fciffars.  They  wore  bonnets 
made  of  goat-flcins,  with  three  large  feathers  ftuck  in  the 
front.  The  women  wore  the  fame,  with  a  fillet  of  leather 
died  red  with  the  bark  of  fome  flirubs.  They  had  long 
hair,  and  wore  their  beards  plaited.  The  king  of  the 
ifland  wore  a  diadem  like  a  bifliop's  mitre,  made  of  goats- 
leather,  and  adorned  with  fea-(hells.  Their  (hoes  were 
alfo  of  goat-fkin,  w'nh  the  hairy  fide  outwards. 

When  they  were  fick,  which  feldom  happened,  they 
cured  themfelves  with  the  herbs  that  grew  in  the  country  ; 
2nd  when  they  had  acute  pains  they  fcarified  the  part  af- 
fefted  with  fliarp  flones,  or  burned  it  with  fire,  and  then 
anointed  it  widi  goats  butter.  When  any  one  died,  they 
laid  him  in  a  cave,  ftretching  out  the  body,  and  laying 
goats-fkins  under  and  above  it. 

Their  food  was  barley-meal  roafled,  which  they  called 
goffio,  and  goats  fleflr  boiled  and  roafted ;  alfo  milk  and 
butter.  They  ate  their  viftuals  out  of  velTels  made  of 
clay,  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

Their  method  of  lighting  a  fire  was  by  taking  a  flick  of 
dry,  hard,  thorny  wood,  which  they  caufed  to  turn  ra- 
pidly round  on  the  point,  within  a  foft,  dry,  fpongy 
thiftlc,  and  fo  fet  it  on  fire  :  and  this  method  has  been 
ufed  to  this  day.  When  they  fowed  their  land  with  bar- 
ley, which  was  their  only  grain,  they  turned  it  up  with 
goats  horns,  they  threflied  their  barley  with  {ticks,  win- 
nowed it  with  their  hands,  and  ground  it  in  a  hand-mill 
tnade  of  two  ftones. 

Thefe  two  iflands,  as  well  as  the  others,  were  divided 
into  portions,  each  governed  by  its  own  lord,  or  cap- 
tain, and  feparated  from  the  reft  by  a  wall  of  loofe  flones, 
that  crofied  the  illand  from  fea  to  fea.  The  inhabitants 
of  thefe  quarters  had  a  great  efteem  for  their  refpeftive 
chiefs. 

The  people  of  both  iflands  were  of  a  humane,  focial, 
and  cheerful  difpofition,  extremely  fond  of  finging  and 
dancing.  Their  mufic  was  vocal,  accompanied  with  a 
noife  made  by  clapping  their  hands,  and  beating  with 
their  feet.  They  were  remarkably  nimble,  and  took  great 
delig'.it  in  leaping  and  jumping,  which  were  their  principal 
diverfions :  two  men  took  a  ftafF,  which  they  held  by  the 
ends,  and  lifted  as  high  above  their  heads  as  they  could 
reach,  keeping  it  parallel  with  the  ground  ;  and  he  who 
could  leap  over  it,  was  eftcemed  very  dexterous.  Some 
of  them  had  fnch  agility,  that  they  could,  at  three  leaps, 
feound  over  three  poles  placed  in  that  manner  behind  each 
other. 

They  frequently  quarrelled,  and  then  fought  with  flicks 
a  yard  and  a  half  long.  It  was  a  cuflom  among  them, 
that  if  a  man  entered  the  door  of  his  enemy's  houfe,  and 
wounded  or  killed  him,  he  was  not  puniflied ;  but  if  he 
came  upon  him  unawares,  by  leaping  over  the  wall,  and 
killed  him,  the  captain,  or  chief,  by  whom  the  caufe 
was  tried,  ordered  him  to  be  flain.  Their  manner  of 
executing  criminals  was  as  follows  :  they  carried  them  to 
the  fea-lhore,  and  placing  their  heads  on  a  flat  flone, 
took  another  of  a  round  form,  and  with  it  daflied  out 
their  brains  ;  after  which  their  children  were  held  in- 
famous. 

They  were  excellent  fwlmmers,  and  ufed  to  kill  the 
fifli  on  their  coafls  with  flicks.  Their  houfes  were  built 
of  flone,  without  cement,  yet-  were  ftrong ;  and  the  en- 
try was  made  fo  narrow,  that  only  one  perfon  could  pafs 
through  at  a  time.  They  had  alfo  houfes  for  worfhip  and 
«  devotion  ;  thefe  were  round,  and  compofed  of  two  walls, 
one  within  the  other,  with  a  fpace  between ;  and,  like 
their  dwelling-houfes,  were  built  of  loofe  flones,  with  a 
narrow  entry.  They  worfliipped  only  one  God,  and  in 
thefe  temples  offered  to  him  milk  and  butter.  To  him 
they  alfo  made  offerings  on  the  mountains,  pouring  out 
goats  milk  from  earthen  veflels,  at  the  fame  time  adoring 
him  by  lifting  up  their  hands  towards  heaven. 

The  inhabitants  of  Fuertaventura  wore  jackets  made 
of  (lieepfkins,  with  fliort  fleeves  that  reached  no  farther 
than  iheir  elbows.     They  had  fhort  breeches  that  left  the 
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knees  bare,  and  fliort  flocklngs  tiiat  reached  but  jufl  above 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  They  wore  the  fame  fort  of  flroes  as 
the  natives  of  Lancerota,  and  had  high  caps  on  their  heads 
made  of  goat-fkins.  They  drefled  the  hair  of  their  heads 
and  beards  like  the  natives  of  Lancerota. 


SECT,     IV. 

Ofi/je  prefent  Inhabitants  of  Lancerota  and  Fuertaventura ; 
their  Perfons,  Drefs,  Buildings,  Food,  Manners,  Cuf- 
toms,  Government.,  and  Trade. 

THE  natives  of  thefe  iflands,  though  they  pafs  for 
Spaniards,  are  fprung  from  a  mixture  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  the  Normans,  and  other  Europeans,  by  whom 
they  were  fubdued,  and  from  fome  Moorilh  captives  whom 
the  Spaniards  brought  to  thefe  iflands  from  the  coafl  of 
Barbary. 

They  are  generally  tall,  robufl:,  flrong,  and  of  a  very 
dark  complexion  ;  but  the  natives  of  the  other  Canary     > 
Iflands  account  them  rude  and  unpoliflied  in  their  man- 
ners. 

They  drefs  coarfely,  and  after  the  Spanilh  modern 
fafliion  J  for  the  fhort  cloak  and  golilla,  formerly  ufed  by 
the  Spaniards,  are  here  unknown.  They  neither  fpeak 
nor  underfland  any  otlier  language  but  the  Caflilian,  whicti 
they  pronounce  moft  barbaroufly. 

Their  houfes  are  built  of  flone  and  lime  ;  thofe  of  the 
gentry  are  covered  'vith  pantiles ;  but  the  meaner  fort  are 
thatched  with  flraw.  Few  even  of  the  better  kind  have 
either  cielings  or  lofts,  but  are  built  in  the  form  of  large 
barns,  and  divided  into  apartments  by  boarded  partitions 
that  rife  no  higher  than  the  walls ;  fo  that  all  the  rooms 
are  open  above,  and  have  no  other  covering  than  the  roof. 
They  generally  pave  the  floors  with  flag-flones. 

The  ufual  food  of  the  peafants  is  what  is  called  goffio, 
which  is  the  flour  of  wheat,  or  barley,  well  heated  by 
the  fire :  this  they  make  into  dough  with  water,  and  thea 
eat  it ;  a  fimple  diet,  that  requires  neither  knives,  forks, 
nor  fpopns.  This  they  fometimes  make  up  with  their 
hands  in  balls  or  lumps,  which  they  dip  in  honey  or  mo- 
lafl£s ;  and  during  the  winter,  when  grafs  is  in  perfeftion, 
and  they  have  plenty  of  excellent  milk,  they  put  the  goffio 
into  it,  ufing  fea-fliells  inflead  of  fpoons.  They  alfo  pre- 
pare goffio  by  putting  it  into  boiling  milk,  and  flirring  it 
about  till  it  is  fufficiently  boiled  and  thickened.  On  par- 
ticular occafions,  as  at  feftivals  and  weddings,  the  poor  eat 
flefh  and  filh :  but  bread  is  rarely  ufed  by  any  but  the 
gentry,  and  there  are  fome  people  in  the(e  iflands  who 
do  not  even  know  the  tafle  of  it.  They  feldom  drink 
wine,  or  any  thing  but  water. 

The  peafants  are  employed  in  plowing  the  ground, 
fowing  corn,  reaping,  and  other  parts  of  hulbandry.  Few 
of  the  men  in  Lancerota  and  Fuertaventura  are  artificers ; 
for  almofl  all  their  cloaths  are  made  by  the  women, 
and  their  houfliold-furniture  is  brought  from  the  other 
iflands. 

The  gentry  are  fo  averfe  to  leaving  their  country,  and 

have  fo  little  curiofity,  that  few  of  them  vifit  Spain,  or 

even  Canaria,  except  when  obliged   to  attend  their  law- 

fuits  in  that  ifland,     A  gentleman  poffefling  a  few  acres 

of  land,  a  camel,  a  couple  of  afTes,  and  a  dozen  fheep, 

would  choofe  rather  to  live  all  his  days   on  goffio,  than 

venture  to  the  Spanifh  Wefl  Indies,  in  order  to  mend  his 

fortune  by  trade,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  difgrace 

him  and  his  family  for  ever  :  yet  he  will,  without  fhame, 

opprefs  the  poor  peafants,  and  deceive  flrangers,  in  order 

to  fupport  his  imaginary  rank,  which,  among  the  poor 

gentry,  wholly  confifts  in  not  working,  and  riding  a  little 

way  on  an  afs,  attended  by  a  ragged  fervant,  inflead  of 

walking  on  foot. 

There  are  but  few  monks,  and  no  nuns  in  thefe  iflands ; 
they  are,  however,  in  no  want  of  priefls,  for  there  are  fe- 
veral  parifli-churchcs,  and  an  inferior  court  of  inquifitioa 
in  each  of  thefe  iflands,  in  order  to  prevent  herefy :  fo 
that  the  religion  of  the  church  of  liome  is  alone  profefTed 
among  them. 

Though  all  the  Canary  iflands  are  fubjeft  to  Spain,  yet 

the  natives  of  the  two  of  which  we  are  nov.'  treating,  wii"^ 
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thofe  ofGomera  nnd  Hierro,  do  not  hold  their  lands  of' 
the  crown,  but  of  the  family  of  Don  Diego  de  Herrera, 
who  conquered  the  ifland  of  Canarla. 

The  chief  part  of  the  power  originally  pofTefFed  by  the 
proprietors  of  thefe  iflands  has  been,  however,  taken  from 
them,  and  annexed  to  the  crown,  probably  on  account  of 
their  making  an  ill  ufe  of  fuch  an  extenfive  authority. 
The  government  is  now  vefled  in  an  alcalde  major  and  a 
fargento  major,  alfo  called  governador  de  las  armis.  The 
firft  is  the  head  of  the  civil,  and  the  other  of  the  military 
government.  There  vs  an  appeal  from  the  decifion  of  the 
alcalde  major  to  the  royal  audience  in  the  ifland  of  Cana- 
ria  ;  and  the  fargento  major  receives  his  orders  from  the 
governor-general  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  who  ufually  re- 
Sdes  in  Tenerife.  No  (landing  forces  are  kept  here;  but 
there  is  a  militia  properly  regulated  and  divided  into  com- 
panies, to  each  of  which  is  a  captain,  lieutenant,  and  en- 
fign.  The  fargento  major  is  colonel,  and  takes  care  that 
their  arms  are  kept  in  order,  and  that  the  companies  may 
be  raifed  at  a  (hort  warning. 

Though  thefe  iflands  are  but  little  eflcemed  by  the 
Spanifh  government,  they  are  really  of  great  value  ;  for 
vere  they  once  fubdued  by  any  other  nation,  Palma  and 
Tenerife  would  fall  of  courfe,  on  account  of  their  depend- 
ing on  Lancerota  and  Fuertaventura  for  their  corn.  Be- 
fides,  the  forts  in  Lancerota  would  afford  convenient  re- 
treats, where  the  cruifing  fliips  of  an  enemy  might  careen, 
and  be  fupplied  with  provifions. 

The  exports  from  hence  are  entirely  confined  to  the 
other  iflands,  and  confift  of  wheat,  barley,  maize,  cattle, 
fowls,  cheefe,  orchiUa-weed,  goats-fliins,  and  falt-fifli ; 
but  the  two  laft  are  only  exported  from  Lancerota.  The 
wheat  is  fmall-grained,  but  hard,  clean,  and  fo  good,  that 
it  always  fells  at  Tenerife  at  a  higher  price,  by  one  fifth, 
than  cither  Englifli  or  other  European  wheat.  About  ten 
years  ago  a  number  of  camels  were  exported  from  Fuer- 
taventura to  Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the  Englifh  Weft 
Indies ;  but  this  trade  was  foon  prohibited,  for  fear  of 
loling  the  breed,  or  at  leaft  raifing  the  price  of  thofe  ani- 
mals. 

The  ades  brought  by  the  Spaniards  to  Fuertaventura 
increafed  fo  faft,  that  they  ran  wild  among  the  mountains, 
and  were  fo  prejudicial  to  the  natives  by  eating  their  corn 
and  other  grain,  that  in  the  year  1591  they  aflembled  all 
the  iuhabitants  and  dogs  in  the  ifland,  in  order  to  deftroy 
them  ;  and  accordingly  killed  nolefs  than  fifteen  hundred. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  no  more  in  the  ifland  than 
is  fufficlcnt  to  fupply  the  inhabitants. 

They  have  impoliticly  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
corn  to  any  place  except  the  other  iflands ;  whence  in  a 
year  of  great  jJenty  it  becomes  of  fo  little  value,  as  fcarcely 
to  pay  the  expcnce  of  cutting  it  down.  Hence  they  are 
very  indifferent  about  raifing  more  than  what  they  can 
confume  themfclves,  or  fell  in  the  other  iflands ;  fo  that 
in  a  bad  year  the  people  flarve  for  want,  efpecially  the 
inhabitants  of  Tenerife,  unlcfs  they  are  fo  happy  as  to  be 
fupplied  from  Europe. 

Almoll  all  the  imports  .are  from  the  other  in.inds,  efpe- 
cially from  Tenerife,  which  is  the  center  of  trade  for  all 
the  Canary  Iflands.  Thefe  confift  in  Englifli  woollen 
goods  and  German  linens,  both  of  the  coarfeft  kinds,  wine, 
brandy,  oil,  fruit,  planks  and  other  timber,  barks  and 
Hfliing-boats,  houfhold  furniture,  tobacco,  fnufF,  bees- 
wax, foap,  candles,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  cafli, 
which  they  receive  in  the  bahince  of  trade,  part  of  which 
is  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  the  lands,  and  the  reft  fcnt 
to  Gran  Canarla,  to  fiipport  theexpence  of  their  law-fui(s  ; 
the  natives  of  all  the  Canary  Irtands  being  generally  ex- 
tremely litigious. 

SECT.    V. 

0/GraN    ClNARIil. 

Its  Situation  and  Extent ;  ivith  a  partiatttir  Account  of  the 
Calms  on  the  South-eaJI  Side  of  theft;  and  fame  of  the  other 
Mountains  ;  ivith  a  concifc  Defcription  of  the  Ports,  -atul 
of  the  City  of  Pa/mas,  the  Capital  of  the  Ifland. 

THE  two  iflands  we  have  jnft  defcribed  are  almofl  de- 
farts,    ii  compared  with  the  fertile    and  pleafaat 


ifland  of  Canarla,  which,  on  account  of  the  deli<ihtful! 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  plenty  of  good  water,  trees, 
herbs,  and  delicious  fruits  found  upon  it,  juftly  merits  ths 
name  of  the  Fortunate  Ifland. 

The  north-eafl  point  of  Canarla  lies  at  the  diilance  of 
eighteen  leagues  from  the  fouth-wefl  end  of  Fuertaven- 
tura, and  in  clear  weather  either  of  thofe  iflands  may  be 
feen  from  the  other.  Canaria  is  about  forty- two  miles  in 
length,  twenty-feven  in  breadth,  and  a  hundred  and  five 
in  circumference,  reckoning  the  length  from  the  north-eaft 
point  fouthward  to  the  point  Arganeguin,  and  the  breadth 
from  the  port  of  Agaete,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
to  that  of  Gando  on  the  eaft. 

The  inland  part,  towards  the  center  of  the  ifland,  is 
filled  with  lofty  mountains,  which  rife  fo  far  above  the 
clouds,  as  to  ftop  the  current  of  the  north-eaft  wind  that 
generally  blows  here ;  fo  that  when  this  wind  blows  hard 
on  ihe  north  fide  of  the  mountains,  it  is  either  quite  caln> 
on  the  other,  or  a  gentle  breeze  blows  from  the  fouth-weft. 
The  calms  and  eddy  winds  caufed  by  the  height  of  the 
mountains  above  the  atmofphere,  extend  twenty  or  twen^ 
ty-five  leagues  beyond  them  to  the  fouth-wefl.  There 
are  alfo  calms  beyond  fome  of  the  reft  of  the  illands ;  for 
thofe  of  Tenerife  extend  fifteen  leagues  into  the  ocean, 
the  calms  of  Palma  thirty,  and  thofe  of  Gomera  ten. 
Upon  firft  coming  to  the  calms  the  waves  appear  foaming 
and  boiling  like  a  pot,  breaking  in  all  diredions  ;  and 
when  a  vefi^el  enters  the  verge  of  them,  fhe  is  fhaken  and 
beaten  by  the  waves  on  all  fides  in  fuch  a  manner,  thaj 
one  would  imagine  it  impofTible  to  withftand  them.  This 
confufion,  however,  does  not  laft  long;  for  after  a  fhip 
is  once  fairly  entered  into  the  calms,  fhe  will  either  find  a 
dead  calm,  and  fmooth  water,  or  a  pleafant  and  cobflant 
breeze  at  fouth  or  fouth-weft,  according  as  the  wind  blows 
without ;  for  this  eddy  wind,  as  it  may  be  called,  con- 
ftantly  blows  in  an  oppofite  direiflion  to  it. 

At  the  north-eaft  end  of  Canaria  is  a  peninfula,  about 
two  leagues  in  circumference,  conneifled  with  the  main 
land  by  an  ifthmus  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  breadth  at  the  narrowcft  part.  On  each 
fide  of  the  ifthmus  k  a  bay,  which  on  the  north  fide  is 
expofed  to  the  fwell  of  the  fea.  That  on  the  other  fide  is 
called  by  fome  Porto  de  Luz,  aivl  by  others  Porto  de 
Ifletes,  from  fome  fteep  rocks  or  iflands  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay,  towards  the  north-eaft.  This  is  a  good  road  for 
fhips  of  any  burthen,  with  all  winds,  except  the  fouth- 
eall:;  but  that  wind  is  not  common,  and  rarely  blows  l'i> 
hard  as  to  endanger  fhips. 

The  landing-pl.ice  \i  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  where 
ftands  a  hermitage,  or  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine, 
and  a  caftle  of  no  ftrength  mounted  witi;  a  few  guns.  At 
three  miles  diftance  is  the  city  of  I'.ilmas,  the  capital  of 
the  ifland,  between  which  and  the  above  caftle  are  two 
other  forts,  mounted  with  guns;  but  they  have  no  gar- 
rifons,  except  a  few  invalids.  At  the  other  end  of  tha 
city  is  another  caftle,  called  St.  Pedro ;  but  nci;her  of 
them  are  capable  of  ftanding  againft  a  regular  attack. 

Though  the  city  of  Palmas  is  of  no  ftrength,  it  19 
pretty  large,  and  contains  feveral  fine  buildings,  particu- 
larly the  cathedral  of  St.  Anne,  with  many  churches,  con- 
vents of  friars  of  all  orders,  and  nunneries.  The  private 
honfes  are  in  general  good,  and  built  %vith  ftone.  The 
city  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  have  a  communica-. 
tion  by  a  bridge  thrown  over  a  fmall  ftream  of  water,  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to  fix 
thoufand. 

There  is  affo  the  port  of  Gando,  fituated  on  the  foutbr 
eaft  part  of  the  iOand,  and  the  port  of  Gaete,  or  Agaete, 
on  the  north-weft  part  of  the  ifland,  which  has  a  caftle  for 
its  defence.  The  whole  conft,  except  thefe  ports,  is  ge- 
nerally inaccefTiblc  to  boats  and  vcfTjls,  on  account  of  the 
brcp.king  of  the  fea  upon  it.  This  indeed  is  the  cafe  of 
the  fliorcs  of  all  the  Canary  Iflands,  particularly  at  the  full 
and  change  of  the  moon,  except  thofe  of  Lancerota  and 
Fuert.aventura.  There  are  no  inland  cities  or  large  towns 
in  Canarla,  though  there  arc  miiny  villages,  the  chief  of 
which  are  Gaidar  and  Tclde. 
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Of  the  Climate,  Tress,  vrnin,  i/j-.-f,  and  Animals  cf  Ca  ■ 
naria  ;  with  a  particular  Dsfcr-~iion  of  the  Face  of  the 
Country. 

WE  fhall  now  treat  of  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
which  is  ncAvhere  more  delir^httul  than  in  this 
ifland  ;  for  the  hear  in  fummer  feldom  exceeds  what  is 
generally  felt  ic  England  in  the  monrhs  ot  July  and  Au- 
guft,  and  the  coideit  part  or  ihe  winter  is  not  (harper 
than  with  us  about  t'le  end  of  .May  in  a  backward  feafon. 
The  fame  winds  blow  here  at  the  fame  peri.^ds  as  at  Lan- 
cerota  and  Faertaventura;  but  the  northerly  wind  is  lefs 
furious,  and,  compared  with  that,  is  only  a  gentle  breeze 
that  cools  iheair,  io  as  to  render  it  agreeably  temperate  ; 
and  the  iky  is  aim  \if  continu:;i'y  ferene  and  free  fromflorms 
and  thunder.  The  only  dila^reeable  weather  is  when  the 
foath-eaft  winds  blow  from  the  defart  of  Zahara,  which 
we  have  lately  defcribed  ;  but  this  feldom  happens.  Thefe 
winds  being  very  iiot,  drv,  and  ftifling,  are  of  great  pre- 
judice to  the  •.uirs  of  t'le  earth,  by  their  pernicious  qua- 
lity, and  b\  their  bringing  clouds  of  locufls,  that  where- 
ever  diey  a!i;^ht  devour  every  green  thing.  The  weather 
is  indeed  very  different  in  the  mountains,  where  the  air  is 
act  ou'y  coil.'  in  winter,  but  their  fummits  are  uninhabit- 
sbie,  from  the  great  quantities  of  fnow  that  fall  upon 
thern  in  that  feafon.  Be  fides,  the  air  is  fo  exceeding 
■wholefome,  that  the  natives  are  faid  to  enjoy  health  and 
longevity  beyond  any  people  upon  earth. 

Canaria  is  well  watered,  and  abounds  with  wood  of  va- 
rious kinds  ;  for  almolt  every  tiling  planted  here  thrives. 
The  pine,  palm,  wild  olive,  laurel,  poplar,  dragon-tree, 
lena  uuelfa,  or  lignum  rhodium,  the  aloe  flirub,  Indian 
fig,  or  prickly  pear,  and  the  tubayba,  a  (hrub  whofe 
branches  have  no  leaves  except  at  the  extremities,  grow 
fpontaneoufly,  and  without  cultivation.  The  euphor- 
t)ium  flirub  grows  here  in  great  plenty,  and  to  an  extra- 
ordinary fize.  All  the  large  trees  natural  to  the  ifland, 
except  the  palm,  grow  on  the  mountains  near  the  clouds, 
which  defcending  upon  them  near  the  evening,  furnilh 
them  with  moifiure. 

Among  the  fruits  are  the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  lime, 
pomegranate,  walnut,  chefnut,  apple,  pear,  peach,  apri- 
cot, cherry,  plum,  mulberry,  fig,  banana,  date,  and,  in 
(hort,  all  the  American  and  European  fruits,  except  the 
anana.  They  have  wheat,  barley,  and  maize ;  but  peas 
and  beans  are  fcarce  and  dear.  They  have  potatoes, 
yams,  the  beft  onions  in  the  world,  and  many  kinds  ot 
roots ;  nor  are  cabbages  and  fallads  wanting. 

Though  there  is  more  level  and  arable  land  in  Canaria 
than  in  any  of  the  iflands  to  the  weftward  of  it,  yet  it 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  ftony,  rocky,  and  barren 
ground.  The  raofl  fertile  part  of  this  ifland  is  the  moun- 
tain of  Doramas,  fituated  about  two  leagues  from  the 
city  of  Palmas,  and  fhaded  by  groves  of  fragrant  trees  of 
different  kinds,  whofe  lofty  boughs  are  fo  interwoven  as  to 
exclude  the  rays  of  the  fun.  The  rills  that  water  thefe 
fhady  groves,  the  whifpering  of  the  breezes  among  the 
trees,  and  the  finging  of  the  Canary  birds,  form  a  moll 
delightful  concert;  and  a  perfon  in  one  of  thefe  en- 
chanting folitudes  cannot  help  calling  to  mind  the  fine 
things  written  by  the  ancients  of  the  Fortunate  Iflands. 

The  upper  part  of  the  ifland  is,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
tirely barren  and  defolate ;  for  it  projeds  far  above  the 
clouds,  and  therefore  receives  neither  dew  nor  rain ;  but 
is  expofed  to  a  dry,  parching  wind,  in  a  direft  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  trade-wind  below,  which  generally  blows 
from  the  wefh  In  the  night  this  wefterly  wind  blows 
hard,  but  lulls  in  the  day.  The  amazing  quantity  of 
calcined  ftot^es,  afhes,  and  lava,  that  cover  the  greatefl 
part  of  all  the  Canary  Iflands,  greatly  disfigure  them. 
The  volcanoes  from  whence  thefe  proceeded  may  be  dif- 
cerned  in  alt  quarters  of  this  and  the  other  iflands,  as 
alfo  the  channels  made  by  the  fiery  ftreams  that  flowed 
from  them ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  volcano  has 
burnt  in  Canaria  fiace  that  ifland  was  conquered  by  the 
Spaaiards. 


^    I     C     A.  ■^^. 

Though  the  wine  of  Canaila  is  good,  it  has  not  fuch  it 

body  as  that  of  Tenerife,  and  is  therefore  lefs  fit  for  ex- 
portation, yet  many  pipes  of  it  are  annually  fent  to  the 
Spaniih  Wefl  Indies.  Olives  have  been  planted  in  this 
ifland ;  but  no  oil  is  made  of  the  fruit,  which  does  not 
come  to  fuch  perfeftion  as  in  Spain,  Barbary,  and  other 
countries.  Formerly  much  fugar  was  made  here ;  but  the 
great  demand  for  the  wines  and  brandies  of  this  ifland  in 
the  Spaniih  Weft  Indies  flopped  the  culture  of  the  fugar- 
cane,  and  the  natives  find  it  more  for  their  advantage  to- 
receive  the  produce  of  their  wines  at  the  Havanna  in  fu- 
gar, than  to  raife  it  in  their  own  country.  Canaria  alfo 
abounds  in  honey,  which  is  good,  though  of  a  black  colour. 

The  animals  of  this  ifland  are  camels,  horfes,  affes,  a' 
few  mules,  buUocks,  fheep,  goats,  hogs,  rabbits,  dung- 
hill fowls,  turkies,  geefe,  ducks,  partridges,  crows,  and 
Canary  birds,  with  fome  others. 

Lizards  abound  in  this  and  all  the  other  iflands ;  but 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  fnakes,  fcorpions,  or  other 
venemous  creatures,  except  the  fpider  of  Lancerota,  and 
a  very  innocent  kind  of  fnake  peculiar  to  the  ifland  of 
Gomera. 


S  £  C  T.    vir. 

Of  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Canaria,  their  Perfons,  Drefs, 
Manners,  and  Cufioms.  Their  Nobility,  Combats,  Build' 
ings.  Furniture,  and  Employment.  The  Butchers  igno- 
minious. The  Education  of  their  Children  ;  their  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Manner  in  -which  it  iuas  changed  t»  « 
Monarchy ;  -with  a  concife  Account  of  their  Funerals. 

ON  the  firft  arrival  of  the  Europeans  at  Gran  Ca- 
naria, that  ifland  was  fuppofed  to  contain  no  lefs 
than  fourteen  thoufand  fighting  men  ;  but  a  peftilence 
breaking  out  fome  time  after,  fwept  away  two  thirds  of 
the  inhabitants.  Thefe  were  of  a  dark  complexion  like 
the  natives  of  LaiiCerota  and  Fuertaventura,  of  a  good 
ftature,  and  well  proportioned,  aftive,  warlike,  cheerful, 
good-natured,  and  faithful  to  their  promifes;  for  they 
confidered  a  lye  as  one  of  the  greatefl  crimes.  They 
were  very  fond  of  hazardous  enterprizes,  fuch  as  climbing 
to  the  top  of  fteep  precipices,  and  there  fixing  poles  of 
fo  great  a  weight,  that  one  of  them  was  a  fufficient 
burthen  for  a  man  of  common  flrength  to  carry  on  level 
ground. 

The  Canarians  were  drefTed  in  a  tight  coat,  with  a 
hood  to  it,  like  that  of  a  Capuchin  friar ;  it  reached  to 
the  knees,  and  was  faflened  to  the  waifl  by  a  leathero 
girdle.  This  garment  was  made  of  a  kind  of  rufh,  which 
they  beat  tiU  it  became  foft  like  flax,  and  then  they  fpua 
and  wove  it.  Over  this  they  had  a  goat-fkin  cloak,  with 
the  hairy  fide  inward  in  winter,  and  outward  in  fum- 
mer.  They  had  likewife  caps  made  of  the  fkins  of  the 
heads  of  goats,  taken  off  almofl  entire,  which  they 
formed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  goat's  beard  hung  un- 
der each  ear,  and  thefe  they  fometimes  tied  under  the 
chin.  Some  had  bonnets  of  fldns,  adorned  with  feathers. 
Thefe  garments  were  all  neatly  fewed  and  painted,  and 
were  in  every  refpeft  much  more  curious  than  thofe 
of  the  natives  of  the  other  iflands.  Their  ftioes,  like 
thofe  of  Lancerota  and  Fuertaventura,  were  made  of  raw 
hides. 

The  Canarians  had  an  order  of  nobility  diflinguifhed\ 
from  the  vulgar  by  the  cut  of  their  hair  and  beards;  but' 
a  man  could  not  be  intitled  to  this  honour  merely  from 
his  being  the  offspring  of  noble  or  rich  parents;  but 
was  to  be  declared  noble  by  the  faycag,  a  perfon  whofe 
bufinefs  was  to  decide  differences  among  the  natives, 
and  regulate  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  ;  in  fliort, 
he  was  a  priefl,  and  a<fled  alfo  as  judge  in  civil  affairs. 
The  manner  by  which  nobility  was  conferred  was  very 
Angular  :  at  a  particular  time  of  life  the  fon  of  a  noble- 
man let  his  hair  grow  long,  and  when  he  had  obtained 
fufficient  flrength  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  war,  went 
to  the  faycag,  and  faid,  "  lam  the  fon  of  fuch  a  noble- 
"  man,  and  defire  alfo  to  be  ennobled."  Upon  this  the 
faycag  went  to  the  town  or  village  where  the  young  man 
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was  brought  up,  and  there  adimblsd  nil  the  nobles,  and  1  earth.     Their  beds  and  bedding  were  the  flcins  of  goats 
other  perfons  of  the  place,  whom  he  caufed  to  fwear  fo- 1  drelTed  in  their  hair.     Their  other  furniture  coniilied  of 


lemnly  by  their  god  Acoran,  to  declare   the  truth.     He 
then  afked  them,  If  they   had  ever  feen  the  youth  fo  far 
demean  himfelf  as  to  drefs  viftuals,    or  to  go  into  the 
folds  to  look  after  the  flieep  or  goats,  and  whether  he  \v;is 
ever  feen  to  milk  or  kill  them  ?   If  he  was  ever  known  to 
fteal  cattle,  or  forcibly  take  them  in  time  of  peace  from 
their  owners  f  Whether  he  was  difcourteous,  of  a  (lander- 
L)us  difpofitioD,  or  guilty  of  any  indecent  behaviour,  efpe- 
cially  10  women  ?     If  they  all  anfwered  thefe  queflions  in 
•  he  negative,   the  faycag  cut  the  youth's  hair  in  a  round 
foim,  fo  fhort.as  not  to  hong  below  his  ears,  and  giving 
him  a  ftaff,  declared  him  noble.     But  if  any  of  the  ftand- 
ers-by  could  charge  him  with  any  of  the  offences  men- 
tioned by  the  faycag,  and  bring  fufficient  proof  of  them, 
inrtcad  of  being  declared  noble,    the  faycag  fhaved  his 
head,  and  fcnt  him  away  in  difgrace,  by  which  means  he 
was  rendered  incapable  of  nobility,  and  obliged  to  remain 
a  plebeian  during  the  reft  of  his  life. 

in  their  wars  they  efleemed  it  bafe  and  mean  to  moleft 
or  injure  the  women  and  children  of  the  enemy,  whom 
they  confidered  as  weak  and  helplefs,  and  therefore  im- 
proper objefts  of  their  refentment ;  nor  did  they  offer  the 
lealf  damage  to  the  temples  of  the  enemy. 

The  offenfive  weapons  ufed  by  the  Canarians  were  clubs 
and  fharp  pointed  poles  hardened  by  fire;  but  after  the 
Europeans  began  to  invade  their  iOand,  they  formed 
fliields,  in  imitation  of  theirs,  and  fwords  of  pitch-pine, 
the  edges  of  which  were  hardened  by  fire,  and  fharpened 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  faid  they  cut  like  fteel ;  but 
their  chief  firength  lay  in  their  wooden  fpears,  and  their 
throwing  ftones  with  great  force  and  dexterity. 

Public  places  were  appointed  for  fighting,  in  which  a 
kind  of  fiages  were  raifed  for  the  combatants,  that  they 
might  be  more  eafily  feen  by  the  fpeffators.     On  a  chal- 
lenge being  given  and  accepted,  the  parties  went  to  the 
council  of  the  ifland,  which  confifted  of  twelve  members, 
for  a  licence  to  fight,  which  was  eafily  obtained,  and  then 
they  went  to   the  faycag,  to  have  this  licence  confirmed. 
Afterwards   they  affembled  all   their  relations  and  friends, 
that  they  might  be  fpeftators  of  their  bravery  and  fkill, 
and  with  them  repaired   to  the  public  place,  or  theatre, 
where  the  -combatants  mounting  upon  two  flones  flat  at 
the  top,  and  placed  at  the  oppofite  fides,  threw  ftoncs  at 
each  other,  which,  though  good  markfmen,  they  generally 
avoided,  merely  by  their  agility  in  writhing  their  bodies, 
without  moving  their  feet.     When  each  had  thrown  three 
flones  at  his  antagoniff,  they  armed   themfelves  with  a 
cudgel  in  their  right  hand,  and  a  fharp  flint  in  their  left ; 
then  drawing  near,   they  beat  and  cut  each  other  till  they 
were  tired,  and   then   retired  with   their  friends   to  take 
fome  refreflimeiit ;    but  foon  returning,    fought  till   the 
twelve  members  of  the  council  called  out,  Gama,  Gama. 
or   Enough,  Enough,  when  they   inftantly  defiffed,  and 
ever  after  remained  good  friends.     If  during  the  combat 
one  of  the  parties  happened  to  break  his  cudgel,   the  other 
ipflantly  defifled  from  lb  iking,  and  thedi/pute  was  ended 
in  an  amicable   manner,  though    neither  of   the  parties 
was  declared  viftor. 

Thcle  combats  were  ufually  fought  on  public  fcflivals, 
rejoicings,  or  the  like  occafions ;  and  if  either  of  the  com- 
batants was  deeply  wounded,  they  beat  a  rufli  till  it  be- 
came like  tow,  and  dipping  it  in  melted  goats  butter,  ap- 
plied it  to  the  wound  as  hot  as  the  patient,  could  bear  it ; 
and  the  older  the  butter  was,  the  fooner,  they  fay,  it  cf- 
fefVcd  a  cure. 

They  had  alfo  public  houfes  or  rooms,  in  which  they 
afTemblcd  to  dance  and  fing.  The  Canarian  dance  is  (lill 
ia  ufe  in  thefe  iflands  ;  it  has  a  quick  and  fhort  ffcp,  and 
is  called  Canario.  Their  fongs  were  either  dirges,  or 
amorous  fonnets  fct  to  grave  and  plaintive  tunes. 

The  houlcs  in  Canaria  were  built  of  (fone  without  ce- 
ment, and  yet  were  fo  neat  and  regular,  that  they  made  a 
haiidfome  appearance.  The  walls  were  very  low,  and  the 
floors  funk  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
Hood,  being  fo  contrived  for  the  advantage  of  wamith  in 
the  winter  itafon.  At  the  top  they  laid  wooden  beams, 
or  rafters  dole  to  each  other,    and  covered  theni  with 
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bafkets  .and  mats  of  palm-leaves  and  ruflies  very  neatly 
made  ;  for  they  had  people  among  them  whofe  fole  em- 
ployment was  building  houfes  and  making  of  mats. 

The  women  were  generally  employed  in  painting  afiJ 
dying  ;  and  in  the  proper  feafon  they  carefully  gathered 
the  flowers  and  fhrubs  from  which  they  extrafled  theit 
feveral  colours.  The  thread  they  ufed  in  fewing  was 
made  of  the  nerves  and  tendons  of  the  loins  of  fheep, 
goats,  or  fvvine,  with  which  they  were  fapplied  by  the 
butchers.  Thefe  they  firft  anointed  with  butter,  and  ther» 
prepared  by  fire  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  could  fplit 
them  into  fine  threads  at  their  pleafure.  Their  needles 
were  of  bone,  and  their  fifh-hooks  of  horn.  The  velfels 
they  ufed  in  cookery  were  made  of  clay,  h.-vrdened  in  the 
fun. 

None  of  the   Canarians  would  follow  the  trade  of  a 
butcher,  except  the  very  dregs  of  the  people  ;  for  their 
employment  was  thought  fo  ignominious,  that  they  would 
not  allow  one  of  that  profelFion   to  enter  any  of  their 
houfes,  or  to  touch  any  thing  belonging  to  them.     It  was 
even  unlawful  for  the  butchers  to  keep  company  with  any 
that  were  ftot  of  their  profefTion  ;  and  when  they  wanted 
any  thing  of  another  perfon,  they  were  obliged  to  carry  a 
f\aff,  and  flanding  at  a  confiderable  diflance,    point  at 
what   they   wanted ;  but,  to  coinpenfate  for  this  abje<5t 
Aate,  the  natives  were  obliged  to  fupply  the  butchers  with 
every  thing  they  wanted.     It  was  unlawful  for  any  Cana- 
rian, except  the  butchers,  to  kill  cattle;  and  when  any 
perfon  wanted  his  beafl  to  be  flain,  he  was  forced  to  lead 
it  to  the  public  fliambks,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
himfelf ;  and   this  prohibition  was  extended  even  to  the 
women  and  children. 

The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  chiefly  confrfted  in  their 
(heep,  goats,  and  hogs.  Their  common  food  was  barley- 
meal  roafled,  which  they  ate  with  milk  or  goats  flefh  ;  and 
wheil  they  made  a  feaff,  they  drelFcd  the  latter  with  hog's 
l.ird  or  butter.  They  ground  their  barley  with  a  hand- 
mill.  When  they  went  to  plough  their  lands,  about 
twenty  people  afTembled  together,  each  had  a  wooden  in- 
Arument  reftmbling  a  hoe,  with  a  fpur  at  the  end  of  it, 
on  which  they  fixed  a  goat's  horn  :  with  this  they  broke 
the  ground,  and  if  the  rain  did  not  fall  in  its  proper  fea- 
fon, they  moiftened  the  earth  with  water,  which  they 
brought  by  canals  from  the  rivulets.  The  corn  was  ga- 
thered in  by  the  women,  who  reaped  only  the  ears ;  thefe 
they  threflied  with  flicks,  or  beat  out  the  corn  with  their 
feet,  and  winnowed  it  with  their  hands. 

The  poor  lived  by  the  fea-coaff,  chiefly  on  fifli,  which 
they  ufually  caught  in  the  night,  by  making  a  great  light  - 
with  torches  of  pitch-pine.  In  the  day-time,  whenever 
they  perceived  a  flioal  of  fardinas,  a  fmall  Hlh  that  has  fome 
rtfemblance  to  a  pilchard,  a  multitude  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  went  at  'a  fmall  diflance  into  the  lea,  and 
fwimming  beyond  the  fhoal,  chafed  the  t\(\\  towards  the 
fliore,  and  with  a  net,  made  of  a  tough  kind  of  rufli,  in- 
clofed  and  drew  them  to  land,  where  they  equally  divided 
their  prize  :  but  in  doing  this  every  woman  who  had  a 
young  child  received  a  fliare  for  each  ;  or  if  flie  happened 
to  be  pregnant,  flie  received  an  additional  fharc  for  the 
child  in  her  womb. 

The  Canarians  had  never  more  than  one  wife.  When 
the  parents  were  dilpofed  to  marry  their  daughter,  they 
fed  her  thirty  days  with  large  quantities  of  milk  and  goffio, 
in  order  to  fatten  her ;  for  they  thought  that  lean  women 
were  lefs  capable  of  conceiving  children  than  thofe  who 
were  fat. 

They  were  very  careful  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  never  failed  to  cbaflife  them  when  they  did 
amifs.  It  was  ufual  to  propofe  two  of  the  youth  as  ex- 
amples to  the  reft,  the  one  of  virtue,  the  other  of  vice; 
and  when  a  child  did  any  thing  that  was  praife-worthy,  he 
was  commended,  and  told  that  fuch  beh.iviour  was  amiable, 
and  rcfcmblcd  that  of  the  good  boy.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  child  difpleafed  its  parents,  they  obferved  that 
fuch  an  aflion  refemblcd  thofe  of  the  perfon  fet  up  as  a 
bad  example.  By  this  means  they  raifed  a  fpirit  of  emu- 
lation for  excelling  in  virtuous  aftions. 
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Among  the  Canarians  were  religious  women,  called 
niagadas,  a  number  of  whom  lived  together  in  one  houfe, 
or  convent,  of  which  there  were  many  in  Canaria  ;  and 
thefe  were  held  fo  facred,  that  criminals,  who  fled  to  any 
ot  them,  were  protefted  from  the  officers  of  juflice.  The 
magadas  were  dilfinguidred  from  other  women  by  their 
long  white  garments,  which  fwept  the  ground  as  they 
wali<ed.  They  maintained  that  Acoran,  their  god,  dwelt 
on  high,  and  governed  every  thing  on  earth  ;  and  when 
they  addrelTed  him,  lifted  up  their  joined  hands  towards 
heaven. 

There  are  two  rocks  in  the  illand,  to  which  the  inha- 
bitants, in  times  ot  public  calamity,  went  in  procclTion, 
accompanied  by  the  religious  women,  carrying  in  their 
hands  palm-branches,  and  veflcls  filled  with  milk  and 
butter,  which  they  poured  on  the  rocks,  dancing  round 
them,  and  finging  mournful  fongs :  from  thence  they 
went  to  the  lea  Ihore,  and  all  at  once,  with  one  accord, 
ftruck  the  water  with  their  rods,  all  laouiing  together  as 
loud  as  poffible. 

The  Canarians  were  remarkable  for  their  giX)d  govern- 
ment, and  ftrift  adminiltration  of  jullice.  At  the  time 
of  the  conqueft  of  the  illand  it  was  governed  by  two 
princes,  each  of  whom  had  his  feparate  diftrift;  but 
before  they  were  ruled  by  captains,  or  heads  of  tribes, 
who  preiided  over  Imall  circles.  The  people  of  each 
tribe  was  confined  to  their  own  difirict,  and  not  allowed 
to  graze  their  flocks  on  the  ground  belonging  to  another 
tribe.  Such  critnes  as  deferved  death  were  punlftied  in 
the  manner  already  related,  by  dalhhig  out  their  brains 
with  a  Hone ;  but  for  thofe  of  a  lefs  criminal  nature  they 
ufed  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  took  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
or  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

As  the  manner  in  which  Canaria  changed  its  govern- 
ment from  the  heads  of  tribes  to  its  being  under  the  ju- 
rifdiclioa  of  two  princes,  appears  lingular  and  entertain- 
ing, we  fhall  give  it  our  readers  from  the  account  given 
of  that  revolution  by  Mr.  Glas.  In  the  divilion  of  Gai- 
dar, the  moft  fertile  pj.'-t  of  the  illand,  lived  a  virgin 
lady  of  great  merit,  named  Antidamana,  who  was  fo 
highly  efteemed  by  the  natives  for  her  prudence  and  judg- 
ment, that  they  frequently  applied  to  her  to  determine 
their  differences,  and  never  appealed  from  her  decifions  ; 
for  Ihe  hardly  ever  fuffercd  the  p:irty  againft  whom  Ihe 
had  given  the  cuife  to  dep.irt,  till  Ihe  had  firfl:  convinced 
him  of  the  jurtice  of  her  fcntence;  which  Ihe  feldom 
failed  to  do  by  the  force  of  her  eloquence,  and  the  high 
character  file  bore  for  equity.  After  fome  years  the  no- 
bles, vexed  at  oblerving  the  deference  paid  to  this  wo- 
m.in  while  Ihe  a£ted  as  a  judge,  or  arbitrator,  which 
they  thought  more  properly  belonged  to  them,  pcrfuaded 
the  people  no  longer  to  regard  her  fentences,  or  to  re- 
fer their  caufes  to  her  decifion.  This  lady  now  perceiving 
herfclf  difreg^rded  and  defpifed,  was  flung  to  the  quitk; 
for  file  had  in  a  manner  fpent  the  prime  ot  her  life  in  the 
fervicc  of  the  public,  who  had  now  moll  ungratefully 
deferted  her ;  but,  inftead  of  venting  her  refentment  in 
vain  complaints,  file  went  to  one  Gumidafe,  a  captain  of 
one  of  the  dii^ricSls,  who  was  edeemed  the  moil  brave  and 
prudent  of  all  the  nobles  of  Canarii,  and  had  great  in- 
lluence  over  the  people.  To  him  flie  related  all  her 
grievances,  and  propofed  a  match  between  them,  to  which 
Gumidafe  readily  confented,  and  accordingly  they  were 
foon  alter  married.  Gumidafe  now,  under  various  pre- 
tences, made  war  upon  the  other  captains,  and  proved 
victorious  over  them  ail ;  fo  that  at  length  he  became 
king  ot  the  whole  illand.  He  had  by  his  wife  Antidamana 
a"  fon,  named  Artemis,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom,  and  at  his  death  left  two  fons, 
who  (hired  the  illand  between  them,  and  were  both  upon 
the  throne  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards. 

But  to  return  :  when  any  of  the  nobles  died  they 
brought  out  the  corpfe,  and  placing  it  in  the  fun,  took 
out  the  entrails,  and  buried  them  in  the  earth  ;  then 
drying  tiie  body,  they  fv/athed  it  round  with  bandages  of 
goatj-lkliis,  and  fi.ied  it  upright  in  a  cave,  cioaihed  with 
the  O.me  garments  which  the  deceafed  wore  when  alive  ; 
but  if  no  proper  cave  was  at  hand,  the  body  was  carried 
to  one  of  the  ftony  places  now  called  Mai  Paices,  where 
levelling  the  ground,  and  fixing  the  loofe  fiones,  they 
made  a  fort  of  artificial  cave  of  large,  ftones  placed  fo  as 
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not  to  touch  the  body,  and  then  taking  another  lar^e 
Hone  two  yards  in  length,  wrought  into  a  round  form 
with  this  clofed  the  entrance,  and  afterwards  filled  up  the 
outfide  bettveen  the  top  of  the  round  fione  and  the  out- 
ward p.irt  of  the  other  large  ones  with  fmall  flones  in  a 
very  neat  manner.  Some  of  their  dead  bodies  were  nut 
mro  chefis,  and  afterw.^irds  depofued  in  ffone  (epul- 
chres.  ' 

People  of  the  lower  d.ifs  were  interred  in  the  Mai 
Paices  in  holes  covered  with  ftones,  and  .all  the  bodies 
except  thofe  placed  upright  in  the  caves,  were  laid  witii 
their  heads  towards  the  north. 


SECT.     VI!L 
Of  tire  IJlandand  Pike  s/Tenerife. 
Its  Situation  and  Appearance  at  Sea.    A  Dcfcnption  of  t!:i 
Port  andTaiun  of  Santa  Cruz  ;  of  the  Chapel  of  Our  Ladjt 
ofCandelaria  ;  of  the  Haven  and  Tc-j.'n  ofGarrachica,  and' 
of  a  dreadful  Earthquake  there.     Of  the  To'jjns  of  Porf^ 
Orotava,  La  Villa  Dc  Orotavj,  and  St.  Chrijlobal  de  la^ 
Laguna.     The  Face  of  the  Country,  and  the  Number  of 
its  Inhabitants. 

THIS  ifland  was  named  Tenerife,  or  the  White 
Mountain,  by  the  natives  of  Palma ;  in  their  lan- 
guage Thener  fignifying  a  mountain,  and  Ife  white,  the 
lummit  or  pike  of  Tenerife  b^-ing  always  covered  with 
inow.  This  name  nas  been  continued  ever  fince  by  the 
Spaniards  and  other  European  nations;  but  the  natives 
called  it  Chineche,  and  the  prel'ent  inhabitans  Vincheni. 

The  north-eaft  point  or  Tenerife,  called  Point  Nago, 
or  Anaga,  bears  north-weft  about  fixteen  leagues  dilbnt 
from  the  north-weft  part  of  Canarii ;  but  from  th.it  prt 
of  Canaria  to  the  neareft  part  of  Tenerife,  the  diftance ' 
does  not  exceed  tv/elve  leagues.  This  illand  is  neiriy' 
triangular,  the  three  fides  being  almoll  equal,  and  e.ich 
about  jiwelve  leagues  long.  In  the  center  is  the  famous 
pike  of  Tenerife,  called  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  Teyde, 
and  this  name  it  ftill  retains  among  the  prefent  inha- 
bitants. 

The  accurate  Mr.  Glas  obferves,  that  in  coming  ia 
with  this  illand,  in  clear  weather,  the  pike  may  be  ealilv 
Jilcerned  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  diftance;  anj 
in  iailing  from  it,  at  the  diftance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  it  then  refembles  a  thin  blue  vapour,  or  fmoke, 
very  little  darker  than  the  iky ;  and  at  a  farther  diftance^ 
the  fiiade  difappearing,  is  not  diftinguilhable  fro:ii  the 
azure  of  the  firmament.  Before  we  lofe  fight  of  this 
towering  mountain,  it  feems  a  conilderable  height  above 
the  horizon,  though  from  its  diftance,  and  the  Ipherical 
figure  of  the  earth,  the  reft  of  the  illand,  notwithllanding 
its  being  exceeding  high,  is  funk  beneath  the  hoiizon. 

Near  Punto  de  Nago  are  high  perpendicular  rocks,  and 
five  or  fix  leagues  diftant  from  them,  on  the  (buiheaft 
fide  of  the  illand,  is  the  harbour  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  moft 
frequented  port  in  the  Canary  Idands.  The  bell  road 
tor  ihips  is  between  the  middle  of  the  town  and  a  fort, 
or  caftle,  about  a  mile  to  the  northward.  Ships  may 
here  lie  fecure  in  all  winds,  though  the  bay  is  expolljd  to 
thofe  which  blow  from  the  north-eaft,  eaft,  and  fouth- 
eaft ;  yet  thefe  winds  do  not  blow  fo  hard  as  to  canfe 
any  confiderable  damage  above  once  in  the  fpace  of  four 
or  five  years.  However,  fome  years  ago  moft  of  the 
fliipping  in  the  road  were  driven  on  flrore  by  one  of  thefe 
f.^alcs.  Some  Englilli  firips  were  then  in  the  harbour; 
but  the  crews  prudently  cutting  away  their  mafts,  rode 
out  the  ftorm.  On  that  occafion  fome  Spnifh  feamera 
pnblickly  declared,  that  in  the  height  of  the  tempcft  they 
law  the  devil  very  bufy  in  aflifting  the  heretics. 

In  the  midft  ot  the  town  is  a  mole,  built  at  a  vaft  ex- 
pence,  for  the  convenience  of  landing.  It  runs  up  to  the 
northward,  and  the  outermoft  part  turns  towards  the' 
fhore.  However,  in  mild  weather,  goods  are  landed  ac 
a  creek  among  the  rocks,  near  the  Cuftom-hou  e,  at  the 
dift.ince  of  a  ftone's  caft  to  the  fouthw.ird  of  the  mole. 

On  proceeding  from  the  mole  into  the  town,  you  c-nie 

to  a  fquare  fort  on  the  left  hand,  named  St.  Philip's;  this 

is  the  principal  one  in  the  bay.     1  o  the  northward  of  i* 

are  fome  forts  and  batteries  mounted  with  guns,  the  moft; 
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confiderable  of  which  is  named  PafTo  Alto, 
fttep  rocky  valley,  which  begins  at  the  fea-(hore,  and 
runs  a  great  way  within  land.  Th'.-re  are  feveral  batteriei 
at  the  foLith  end  of  the  town,  and  beyond  them,  ciofe 
to  the  fhore,  is  a  fort  called  St.  Juan.  All  thefe  forts 
are  mounted  with  cannon,  and  joined  to  each  other  by 
3  thick  ftone  wall,  which  begins  near  the  r.bove  rocky 
\'alley,  and  continues,  with  little  interruption,  to  Fort 
St.  Juan.  This  wall  is  within  only  brealt-high,  but  it 
is  higher  on  the  outfide  facing  the  fea  ;  and  from  thence 
to  the  fouthward  the  (hore  is  generally  inacceffible,  from 
its  being  naturally  fenced  with  rocks. 

The  town  of  Santa  Cruz  is  large,  and  contains  feveral 
churches,  three  convents  of  friars,  an  hofpital,  and  the 
beft  conftrufted  private  buildings  of  any  to  be  found  in 
the  Canary  Iflands.  It  is  indeed  the  capital  of  them  all  ; 
for  though  the  epifcopal  fee  and  courts  of  judicature  are 
in  the  city  of  Palmas,  in  Canada,  the  governor-general 
of  the  iflands  always  refides  in  Santa  Cruz,  where  a  great 
concourfe  of  foreigners  continually  refort,  on  account  of 
its  being  the  center  of  the  trade  between  the  Canary 
Iflands  with  Europe  and  America.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants are  fuppofcd  to  amount  to  about  five  or  fix  ihou- 
fand.  The  water  drank  by  them  is  conveyed  into  the 
town  in  open  wooden  troughs  from  a  fpring  beyond  the 
above-mentioned  valley,  and  in  many  houfes  are  pits  of 
water  which  ferve  for  other  purpofes. 

About  twelve  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Santa  Cruz, 
ciofe  to  the  fea,  is  a  cave,  with  a  church,  or  chapel, 
called  Our  Lady  of  Candelaria,  in  which  is  a  little  image 
of  the  virgin  Mary,  about  three  feet  high,  holding  a 
green  candle  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  an  infant 
Jefus,  who  has  a  gilt  bird  in  each  hand.  This  chapel 
received  its  name  of  Candelaria  from  its  being  pretended, 
that  on  the  eve  of  the  Purification  of  the  Holy  Virgin  a 
great  number  of  lights  are  conffantly  feen  going  in  pro- 
ceflion  round  the  cave  in  which  the  image  is  placed  ;  and 
they  aflert,  that  in  the  morning  drops  of  wax  are  fcattered 
about  the  fea-fhore.  This  i-mage  is  held  in  the  highefi: 
veneration,  on  account  of  the  many  miracles  it  is  f\id  to 
have  performed,  and  her  chapel  is  adorned  with  fo  many 
ornaments,  that  it  is  the  richefl  place  in  all  the  feven 
ijlands.  At  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year  moft  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  iiland  go  thither  in  pilgrimage  ;  when 
troops  of  young  girls  march  finging  in  an  agreeable  man- 
ner the  praifes  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  miraculous  deeds 
of  the  image. 

On  the  north-wefl  fide  of  the  ifland  is  the  bay  of  Adexe, 
or,  as  it  is  pronounced,  Adche,  where  large  fhips  may 
anchor.  On  the  north-wel^  fide  is  a  haven  called  Garra- 
chica,  once  the  bell  port  in  the  ifland ;  but  it  was  de- 
flroyed  in  1704,  which  the  natives  call  the  year  of  the 
earthquakes,  and  filled  up  by  the  rivers  of  burning  lava  that 
flowed  into  it  from  a  volcano  ;  fo  that  houies  are  now 
built  wheie  fhips  formerly  lay  at  anchor;  yet  veffels  come 
there  in  fummer. 

'i"he  above  earthquake  began  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
December  ;  and,  in  the  fpace  of  three  hours,  twenty-nine 
(hocks  were  felt.  After  this  they  became  fo  violent  as  to 
rock  all  the  houfes,  and  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  aban- 
don them.  The  conlfernation  became  unirerfal,  am!  the 
people,  with  the  bilhop  at  their  head,  made  procellions 
and  publick  prayers  in  the  open  fields.  On  the  thirty  firlt 
a  great  light  was  obferved  on  Manja,  towards  the  White 
Mountains,  where  the  earth  opening,  two  volcanoes  were 
formed,  that  threw  up  fuch  heaps  of  ffoncs,  as  to  rnife 
two  confiderable  mountains  ;  and  the  combulfible  matter 
continually  thrown  up  kindled  in  the  neighbourhood  a- 
bove  fifty  fires.  Things  remained  in  this  fituation  till  the 
fifth  of  January,  and  then  the  fun  was  totally  obfcurcd 
with  clouds  of  fmoke  and  flame,  which  continually  in- 
creafing,  augmented  the  conflernation  and  terror  of  the 
injubitants.  Before  night  the  whole  country,  for  nine 
miles  round,  was  in  flames  by  the  flowing  of  the  liquid 
fire,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent,  into  all  quarters  from 
••mother  volcano,  which  had  opened  by  at  leaft  thirty 
different  vents  within  the  compafs  of  half  a  mile.  The 
horror  of  this  fcene  was  greatly  encreafed  by  the  violence 
of  the  fliocks,  which  never  once  remitted,  but  by  their 
forte  entirely  overthrew  feveral  houfes,  and  fliook  others 
to  their  very  foundations;  wliile  the  wretched  inhabitants 


Near  it  is  a  were  again  driven  defencelefs  and  difmayed  into  theopea 
fields,  where  they  every  moment  expected  to  be  fwallow- 
ed  up  by  fome  new  guiph.  The  noife  of  the  volcano  was^ 
heard  at  fea  at  twenty  leagues  diffance,  where  the  fea 
lliook  with  fuch  violence  as  alarmed  the  mariners,  who' 
at  firfl  thought  the  fliip  had  flruck  upon  a  rock.  Mean 
while  a  tonent  of  fulphur  and  melted  ores  of  different 
kinds  ruflied  from  this  lafl  volcano  towards  Guimar, 
where  the  houfes  and  publick  buildings  were  thrown  down 
by  the  violence  of  the  accompanying  fliocks.  On  the 
fccond  of  February  another  volcano  broke  out  even  ia 
the  town  of  Guimar,  which  f%vallowed  up  a  Ir.rge  church. 
Thus,  from  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  to  ttie  twenty- 
third  of  February,  the  people  were  conflantly  alarmed  hy 
continual  fliocks  of  earthquakes,  and  the  terrible  volcanoes 
that  burfl  forth  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland. 

Garrachica  is  f\ill  a  pretty  large  town,  and  contains 
fjveral  churches  and  convents  of  both  fexes.  It  has  a 
fraall  trade  for  brandy  and  wine,  which  are  ufually  fent 
from  thence  in  barks,  or  large  open  boats,  to  Santa  Cruz,- 
or  Port  Orotava.  Strong  and  durable  veffels  are  nlfo  built 
there,  fome  of  which  are  of  three  hundied  tons  burthen, 
and  upwards. 

Six  miles  to  the  eaflward  of  Garrachica  is  the  town  of 
Port  Orotava,  which  is  a  good  harbour  in  the  fummer 
feafon;  but  in  the  winter  fhips  are  often  obliged  to  flip 
their  cables  and  put  to  fea,  for  fear  of  being  furprized  by 
a  north-weft  wind,  which  throws  in  a  heavy  fta  upon  this 
coaft.  This  is  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  it  having 
fiourifhed  greatly  lince  the  deftruiffion  of  the  harbour  of 
Garrachica.  It  contains  two  churches,  two  convents  of 
friars,  two  of  nuns,  and  fome  good  private  buildings. 
At  each  end  of  the  town  is  a  black  fandy  bay;  along  the 
northermoff  is  a  low  ftone-wall,  built  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  an  enemy:  at  the  other  bay  is  a  fmall  caftle,  or 
fort,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  at  the  landing-place  be- 
tween them  is  a  battery  of  a  few  cannon;  but  the  btft 
defence  of  this  port  is  the  furf  that  continually  breaks 
upon  the  fhore. 

l,a  Villa  de  Orotava,  which  is  about  three  miles  within 
land  from  Port  Orotava,  is  a  large  place,  and  contains 
feveral  churches,  convents  of  friars  and  nuns,  with  a 
number  of  flajely  ftone  buildings  belonging  to  private 
perfons.  A  rivulet,  which  runs  through  the  midft  of 
the  town,  fupplies  the  inhabitants  with  water,  and  re- 
frefhes  their  gardens  and  orchards. 

About  four  miles  within  land  from  Santa  Cruz  is  the 
city  of  St.  Chriftobal  de  la  Laguna,  that  is,  St.  Chriftopher 
of  the  Lake.  The  road  to  it  from  Santa  Cruz  is  a  pretty 
fteep  alcent,  till  within  a  fmall  diftance  of  the  town, 
which  is  feated  in  the  corner  of  a  plain,  about  four  miles 
in  length,  and  a  mile  in  breadth.  This  city  is  the  ca- 
pital of  the  ifland,  and  contains  two  parifh-churches, 
three  convents  of  friars,  two  of  nuns,  and  three  hofpitals  ; 
two  of  which  are  for  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  the  other 
for  foundlings.  The  jefnits  have  alfo  a  houfe  htre,  and, 
befides  thefe  publick  ftrudtures,  there  are  many  handfome 
private  buildings.  The  water  drank  by  the  inhabitants 
is  conveyed  in  troughs  to  the  city  from  the  mountains 
fituated  to  the  fouthward  of  the  plain.  In  this  city  there 
is  not  the  leaft  fhow  of  bufinefs,  it  being  chiefly  inhabited 
by  the  gentry  of  the  ifland,  particularly  the  officers  of 
juftice,  fuch  as  the  corregidor,  and  his  tiniente,  or  lieu- 
tenant, the  regidores,  or  cavildo,  with  the  judge  of  the 
Indies,  who  prefides  in  the  India-houfe,  where  all  affairs 
relating  to  the  Weft  India  commerce  are  conduced.  Hcie 
is  likewife  an  office  of  inquifition,  with  its  proper  officers, 
fubjeft  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  office  at  Gran  Canaria  : 
yet  the  city  appears  to  a  ftranger  as  if  dcfolate  and  uninha- 
bited ;  for  hardly  any  body  can  be  feen  in  the  ftreets,  and 
grafs  grows  in  the  moft  frequented  of  them. 

Behind  the  city  is  a  l.aguna,  or  lake,  about  half  a  mile 
in  circumference,  fiom  which  the  city  takes  its  name.  It 
is  dry  in  fummer,  but  in  winter  is  full  of  ftagnant  water. 
As  this  city  is  fituated  on  a  plain,  elevated  a  confiderable 
height  above  the  fea,  it  is  extremely  cold  in  winter,  and 
expofed  to  the  winds  in  all  feafons. 

From  the  weftern  extremity  of  this  plain  the  road  de- 
fcends  to  La  Montanza  de  Centejo,  a  large  village  in  the 
mid-way  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Port  Orotava,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  peafants; 
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All  thefe  places  are  populous,  and  fituated  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  Tea,  fiom  whence  molt  of  them  may 
be  feen ;  and  indeed  there  are  no  habitations  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  it  than  three  leagues.  The  whole  ifland 
continues  rifing  on  all  fides  from  the  fea  till  it  terminates 
,in  the  pike,  which,  as  hath  been  already  obfervcd,  is 
in  the  center.  The  north  fide  is  the  molt  fertile,  and 
afcends  more  gradually  than  the  others,  particularly  a 
fpace  along  the  (liore  about  three  leagues  broad,  bounded 
on  the  fides  by  high  mountain?,  or  rather  cliffs;  but  up- 
wards from  the  fea  it  rifes  like  a  hanging  garden  all  the 
way,  without  any  confidewible  interruption  of  hills  or 
rallies,  till  you  come  within  a  league  of  tlie  clouds. 

In  the  weflern  border  of  this  fpace  is  fituated  a  large 
town,  called  Realejo,  and  on  the  eaflern  La  Rambla. 
Between  them  ffand  the  towns  of  Orotava  and  Port 
Orotava,  with  a  number  of  detached  inhabitants  fcatter- 
ed  about  from  the  fea-fliore  upwards  to  the  clouds,  in  or 
beyond  which  there  are  no  houfes ;  yet  the  clouds  are 
not  higher  than  the  middle  difiance  between  the  fea  and 
the  fummit  of  the  pike.  All  the  fertil  ground  within  a 
league  of  the  fea  is  covered  with  vines  ;  that  of  the  next 
league  produces  corn ;  and  the  third  fome  corn,  woods 
of  chefnut-trees,  and  many  other  trees  of  different  kinds. 
Above  thefe  woods  are  the  clouds,  which,  in  fine  weather, 
generally  defcend  gradually  towards  the  evening,  and  refl 
upon  thefe  woods  till  the  morning,  when  they  re-afcend 
about  a  league,  and  there  remain  till  the  fucceeding 
evening. 

Befides  the  towns  already  mentioned,  there  are  feveral 
others,  and  many  fmall  villages.  Indeed  the  ifland  is  fo 
populous,  that  when  the  laft  account  was  taken,  it  con- 
tained no  lefs  than  ninety-fix  thoufand  perfons,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  h.ave  as  many  inhabitants  as  all  the  reit  of  the 
fevea  iflands  together. 


SECT.     IX. 

A  Journey  up  tJje  Pike  ofTenerife;  -with  a  conci/e  Account 
of  the  IVeather  and  Produce  of  the  Ifland. 

OUR  readers  will  not  be  difpleafed  at  feeing  here  a 
juurney  up  the  pike  of  Tenerife,  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Clas,  from  whofe  Hiflory  of  the  Canary  Iflands  we  have 
taken  this  and  many  other  curious  and  interelling  parti 
culars,  which,  we  hope,  will  ferve  to  recommend  his 
•work  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

la  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  September,  1761,  at 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  our  author  fet  out  on  horfe- 
back,  in  company  with  the  mailer  of  a  Ibip,  to  vifit  the 
pike.  They  had  with  them  a  fervant,  a  muleteer,  and  a 
guide ;  and,  after  afcending  about  fix  miles,  arrived  towards 
fun-fet  at  the  molt  diflant  habitation  from  the  fea,  which 
is  in  a  hollow :  here  finding  an  aqueduft  of  open 
troughs  that  convey  water  down  from  the  head  of  the 
hollow,  their  fervants  watered  the  cattle,  and  filled  fome 
fmall  barrels  to  ferve  them  in  their  expedition.  The 
gentlemen  here  alighted,  and  walking  into  the  hollow, 
found  it  very  pleaHint,  it  abounding  with  many  trees  that 
fent  forth  an  odoriferous  fmell ;  and  near  the  houfes  are 
fome  fields  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn. 

On  their  mounting  again  they  travelled  for  fome  time 
np  a  fteep  road,  and  reached  the  woods  and  clouds  jufl 
as  it  grew  dark.  They  could  not  mifs  their  way,  the 
road  being  bounded  on  both  fides  with  trees  or  bufhes, 
which  were  chiefly  laurel,  favine,  and  brufliwood.  Hav- 
in"  travelled  about  a  mile,  they  came  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  wood,  above  the  clouds,  where  alighting,  they 
made  a  fire  and  fuppcd;  foon  after  which  they  laid  down 
to  fleep  under  the  bufhes. 

About  half  an  hour  after  ten,  the  moon  fliining  bright, 
they  mounted  again,  travelling  flowly  two  hours  through 
an  exceeding  bad  road,  refembling  the  ruins  of  ftone 
buildings  fcattered  over  the  fields.  After  they  had  got 
out  of  this  road  they  came  upon  fmall  light  pumice-ftone, 
like  Ihingle ;  upon  which  they  rode  at  a  pretty  good  pace 
for  near  an  hour.  The  air  now  began  to  be  veiy  (liarp, 
cold,  and  piercing,  -nd  the  wind  blew  ftrong  from  the 
fouth-weftward.  Their  guide  advifed  them  to  alight 
here,  as  the  place  was  convenient,  and  reft  till  fouf  or 


five  in  the  morning.  To  this  they  agreed,  and  entered 
a  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  was  built  up  to  about  a  man's 
height  to  exclude  the  cold.  Near  thi?  place  was  fome  dry 
withered  retamas,  the  only  flirub  or  vegetable  near  the 
cave,  and  with  thefe  they  made  a  great  fire  to  warm  them- 
selves, and  then  fell  afleep  ;  but  were  foon  awaked  by  an 
itching  occafioned  by  the  cold  thin  air,  want  of  reft,  and 
ileeping  in  their  cloaths.  They  here  palTcd  away' their 
time  as  well  as  they  could;  but  while  they  crept  fo  near 
the  fire,  that  one  lide  was  almofl  fcorched,  the  other  was 
benumbed  with  cold. 

At  about  five  in  the  morning  they  mounted  again,  and 
travelled   flowly  about  a  mile;  for  the  road  was  rather 
too  ffeepfor  travelling  quick  on  horfeback,  and  their  beafts 
were  now  fatigued.     At  laft  they  came  among  fome  great 
loofe  rocks,  where  was  a  kind   of  cottage  built  of  loofe 
ftones,  called  the  Englilh  Pitching-place,  probably  from 
fome  of  the  Englilh  relting  here  on  their  way  to  vifit  the 
pike;    for  none  take  that  journey   but  foreigners,    and 
lome  poor  people  who  earn  their  bread  by  gathering  brim- 
ftone.     Here  they  again  alighted,  the  remainder  of  their 
way  being  too  Iteep  fbr  riding,  and  left  one  of  the  fer- 
vants to  look  after  the  horfes,  while  they  proceeded  on' 
their  journey.     They  walked  hard   to  get   themfelves  a 
heat  ;  but  were  foon  fatigued  by  the  fteepnefs  of  the  road, 
which  was  loofe  and  fandy.     On  their  reaching   the  top 
of  this  hill,  they  came  to  a  prodigious  number  of  large 
and  loofe  rocks,  or  flones,  whofe  furfaces  were  flat,  and 
each  of  them  on  a  medium  about  ten  feet  every  way.  This 
road  was  lefs  fleep  tl,an  the  other ;   but  they  were  obliged 
to  travel  a  confiderable  way  round,  to  leap  over  the  rocks, 
which  were  not  clofe  to  each  orher.     Among  thefe  is  a 
cavern,    in    which    is    a  well    or  natural    relervoir,  into 
which  they  delcended  by  a  ladder  placed  there  by  the 
poor  people  for  that  purpofe.     This  cavern   is  very  fpa- 
cious,  it    being  almoft    ten    yards  wide,    and  twenty  in 
height;  but  all  the  bottom,  except  jufl  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,   is  covered  with  w^ter,   which  is   about  two  fa- 
thoms deep,  and  was  then  frozen  to%vards  the  inner  edges 
of  the  cave;  but  when  they  attempted  to  drink  of  it,  its 
exceffive  coldnefs  prevented  them.     After  travelling  about 
a  quarter  or   lialf  a    mile    upon  the  great  Hones,  they 
reached    the    bottom    of   the    real    pike,  or    fugar-loaf, 
which  is  exceeding  fleep,  and  the  difficulty  of  afcending 
cncreafed    and  rendered  more  fatiguing   by  the    ground 
being  loofe  and  giving  way  under  their  feet;  for  thongh 
this  eminence  is   not  above  half  a  mile  in  height,   they 
were  obliged  to  flop  and  take  breath  near  thirty  times; 
and  when  they  at  laft  reached  the  top,   being  quite  fpent 
with  fatigue,  they  lay  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  refl 
themfelves  and  recover  their  breath. 

When  they  left  the  Englifh  Pitching-place  in  the 
morning,  the  fun  was  juft  emerging  from  the  clouds,  which 
were  fpread  under  them  at  a  great  difiance  below,  and 
appeared  like  the  ocean.  Above  the  clouds,  at  a  vafV  di- 
fiance to  the  north,  they  perceived  fomething  black, 
which  they  imagined  to  be  the  top  of  the  ifland  of  Ma- 
deira, and  taking  the  bearings  of  it  by  a  pocket  com- 
pafs,  found  it  to  be  exaftly  in  the  direftion  of  that  ifLnid 
from  Tenerife;  but  before  they  reached  the  tops  of 
the  pike  it  difappeared-  They  law  from  hence  the  top  of 
the  iflands  of  Gran  Canaria,  Hiero,  Palma,  and  Go- 
mera,  which  feemed  to  be  quite  near  ;  but  could  nei- 
ther perceive  Lancerota  nor  Fuertaventura,  they  being 
not  high  enough  to  pierce  the  clouds. 

Having  relied  for  fome  time,  they  began  to  obferve 
the  top  of  the  pike,  which  is  about  an  hundred  and  forty 
yards  in  length,  and  an  hundred  and  ten  in  breadth.  It 
is  hollow,  and  (haped  like  a  bell  with  the  mouth  up- 
wards. From  the  edges  of  this  bell  or  cauldron,  as  it 
is  called  by  the  natives,  it  is  about  forty  yards  to  the 
bottom,  and  in  many  parts  of  this  hollow,  they  obferv- 
ed  fmoke  and  fleams  of  fulphur  ilTuing  forth  in  puffs  ; 
and  in  particular  places  the  heat  of  the  ground  was  fo 
great,  as  to  penetrate  through  the  foles  of  their  fhocs  to 
their  feet.  On  obferving  fome  fpots  of  earth,  or  foft 
clay,  they  tried  the  heat  with  their  fingers ;  but  could 
not  thrufl  them  in  farther  than  half  an  inch  ;  for 
the  deeper  they  went,  the  hotter  it  was.  They  then 
took  their  guide's  ftaff,  and  thrufl  it  about  three  inches 
deep  into  a  hole  or  porous  plrxe,  where  the  fmoke  feem- 
ed 
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edthickefl;  and  having  held  it  there  about  a  minute, 
drew  it  out,  and  found  it  burnt  to  charcoal.  They  ga- 
thered here  many  pieces  of  nioft  curious  and  biautitul 
brimftone  of  all  colours,  particularly  an  azure  blue, 
violet,  green,  yellow,  and  fcarlet. 

From  hence  the  clouds  beneath  them,  which  were  at 
a  great  diftance,  made  a  very  extraordinary  appearance : 
thLy  feemed  like  the  ocean,  only  the  iurface  was  not 
quite  fo  blue  and  fmooth,  but  had  the  refemblauce  of 
white  wool;  and  where  this  cloudy  ocean,  as  it  maybe 
called,  touched  the  mountain,  it  feemed  to  foam  like 
billows  breaking  on  the  fliore.  When  they  afcended 
through  tlK  clouds,  it  was  dark;  but  when  they  after- 
wards mounted  again,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock, 
and  the  moon  flione  bright,  the  clouds  were  then  be- 
low them,  and  about  a  mile  diftant.  They  then  mif- 
took  them  for  the  ocean,  and  wondered  at  their  feeing 
them  fo  near;  nor  did  they  difcover  their  miftake  till 
the  fun  arofe.  When  they  pafTed  through  the  clouds, 
in  dcfcending  from  the  pike,  they  appeared  as  a  thick 
fog  or  mift,  refembiing  thofe  frequently  feen  in  Eng- 
land; all  the  trees  of  the  wood  and  their  cloaths  were 
wet  with  them. 

On  the  top  of  the  pike  the  air  was  thin,  cold,  and 
piercing,  like  the  fouth-eafterly  winds  felt  in  the  great 
defart  of  Africa.  In  afcending  the  fugar-loaf,  which  is 
very  flecp,  their  hearts  panted  and  beat  violently,  and, 
'  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  they  were  obliged  to  red 
above  thirty  times  to  take  breath;  and  this  was  probably 
as  much  owing  to  the  thiunefs  of  the  air  caufing  a  dif- 
ficulty of  refpiration,  as  to  the  uncommon  fatigue  they 
fulfered  in  climbing  the  hill.  Their  guide,  who  was  a 
thin,  aflive  old  man,  was  far  from  being  affefted  in 
the  fame  manner;  but  climbed  up  with  eafe  like  a 
goat ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  poor  men  who  earn  their 
living  by  gathering  brimftone  in  the  cauldron  and  other 
volcanoes,  the  pike  itfclf  being  no  other,  though  it 
has  not  burned  foi  fome  years  ;  for  the  fugar-loaf  is  en- 
tirely compolcd  of  earth  mixed  with  afnes  and  calcined 
flones,  thrown  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the 
great  fquare  Hones  before  dcfcribed,  were  probably 
thrown,  in  fome  eruption,  out  of  the  cauldron,  or  hol- 
low of  the  pike,  when  it  was  a  volcano. 

Having  furveyed  every  thing  worthy  of  notice,  they 
defcendcd  to  the  place  where  they  had  left  their  horfes, 
which  took  them  up  only  h:df  an  hour,  though  they 
were  about  two  hours  and  a  half  in  afcending.  It  was 
then  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the  fun  flione  fo 
exceeding  hot,  as  to  oblige  them  to  take  flielter  in  the 
cottage,  and  being  extremely  fatigued,  they  laid  down 
in  order  to  (leep ;  but  were  prevented  by  the  cold,  which 
was  fo  iutenfe  in  the  (hade,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
kiodle  a  fiic  to  keep  themfelves  warm. 

After  they  had  taken  fome  repofe,  they  mounted  their 
horfes  about  noon,  and  defcending  by  the  fame  way 
they  went  up,  came  to  fome  pines  fituatcd  about  two 
miles  above  the  clouds.  Between  thefe  pines  and  the 
pike,  no  herb,  fhrub,  tree,  or  grafs  can  grow,  except 
the  before-mentioned  retamas.  At  about  five  in  tlie  even- 
ing they  arrived  at  Orotava,  not  having  alii'hted  by  the 
way  to  flop,  only  fometimes  to  w^lk,  where  the  road  was 
too  flcep  for  riding. 

Thf  whole  diftance  they  rode  in  the  five  hours  fpent  in 
coming  down  froin  the  Englifti  Pitching-place  to  Oro- 
tava, they  computed  to  be  about  fifteen  Engiifli  miles, 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Glas 
fuppofes,  that  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  Engiifli 
I'itching-place  to  be  about  four  Englifh  miles,  and  add- 
ing to  that  a  mile  of  perpendicular  height  from  thence 
to  the  pike,  obfcrves,  that  the  whole  will  be  about  five 
Engiifli  miles,  and  that  he  is  very  certain  he  cannot  be 
miftaken  in  this  cilculation  above  a  mile  either  way. 
Uut  we  beg  leave  to  obfcrve,  that  Mr.  Glas  is  here  pio- 
bably  milhaken,  owinj  perhaps  to  his  not  ufing  any  in- 
Ifruments  proper  for  alctrtaining  the  exact  altitude  of 
this  mountain,  whiih,  according  to  this  calculation,  is 
much  higher  than  cither  the  .Alps,  or  the  highell  part 
of  the  Andes. 

The  weather  in  Tenerife  is  the  fame  as  in  Gran  Ca- 
naria ;  but  the  fea-breezc  generally  fets  in  at  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  eaff  and  north- call  fides 


of  the  ifland,  and  blows  till  about  five  or  fix  in  the  even- 
ing, when  it  falls  calm  till  midnight.  The  land- wind 
then  begins,  and  continues  till  feven  or  eight  in  the 
morning,  when  it  is  followed  by  a  calm,  wliich  lafts  till 
the  fea- breeze  returns. 

In  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  on  all  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  ifland,  the  fea-breeze  cominonly  blows  at  eaft,  and 
the  land-wind  at  weft.  On  the  north  fide,  the  fea- 
breeze  blows  at  north-eaft  by  eaft,  or  north-eaft,  and 
the  land-wind  directly  oppofite  to  it;  but  at  Point  Nago, 
where  the  land  flretches  towards  the  north-eaft  far  into 
the  fea,  there  is  no  land-wind. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  above 
Santa  Cruz,  and  at  the  city  of  Laguna,  a  frefli  gale 
blows  from  the  north-weft  ail  the  time  of  the  fea-breeze, 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  mountains  atmoft  encom- 
pafTmg  the  plain.  Thefe  being  lb  exceeding  high  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  it,  as  to  beat  back  the  fea-breeze,  and 
throw  it  againft  the  mountains  that  bound  the  north 
fide  of  the  plain,  where  finding  no  pafiage,  it  veers  to 
the  fouth-eaft,  and  there  meeting  witli  no  refiftance, 
forces  its  way  with  great  vehemence  through  the  plain ; 
till  coming  to  the  brow  of  the  above-mentioned  hill, 
part  of  the  current  of  air  pours  down  it  towards  Santa 
Cruz,  advancing  within  a  mile  and  half  of  the  fea, 
where  it  is  checked  by  the  true  fea-breeze. 

Yet  there  is  no  regular  fea  or  land-breeze  on  the 
fouth-weft  coaft,  which  is  flieltered  from  the  trade  or 
north-eafterly  wind  by  the  immenfe  height  of  the  pike, 
which  towers  above  the  region  of  the  v^'ind  :  hence  on 
that  fide  of  the  ifland,  either  an  eddy  wind  at  fouth- 
weft,  or  a  calm  prevails. 

The  produce  of  this  ifland  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that 
of  Canaria,  only  there  are  more  vineyards  and  lefs  corn 
land.  The  wines  are  ftrong,  good,  and  very  fit  for  ex- 
portation, efpecially  into  hot  climates,  by  which  they 
are  greatly  improved.  Formerly  a  great  quantity  of 
Canary  fack  was  made  here ;  but  of  late  years  they  do 
not  make  above  fifty  pipes  in  a  feafon  ;  for  they  now 
nfually  gather  the  grapes  when  green,  and  make  a  dry 
hard  wine  of  them,  which,  when  about  two  or  three  ' 
years  old,  can  hardly  be  diftinguilhed  from  Madeira  ; 
but  after  four  years  of  .age  it  becomes  fo  fwcet  and  mej- 
low,  as  to  refemble  the  wine  of  Malaga  in  Spain.  This, 
like  all  the  other  Canary  iflands,  abounds  with  orchilla 
weed. 


SECT.     X. 

Of  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Tenerife,  their  Drejfes,  Ciifloms, 
and  Manners. 

THE  ancient  natives  of  Tenerife  were  generally  of 
a  middle  ftature ;  but  thofe  who  dwelt  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  ifland  were  not  only  much  fairer,  but 
h^d  hair  of  a  lighter  colour  than  thofe  in  the  fouth. 
Both  fcxes  frequently  anointed  their  bodies  with  ftieep's 
fat.  The  men  wore  cloaks  of  goats  (kins  drefied,  and 
rendered  foft  with  butter:  thoie  of  the  women  were 
longiT,  and  reached  down  to  their  feet,  and  underneath 
they  had  petticoats  of  the  fame  (kins.  Their  language 
was  entirely  different  from  that  ufed  in  the  other  idands, 
and  was  very  guttural.  They  had  no  iron,  nor  any  other 
metal ;  and  inftead  of  Inftruments  made  of  thefe,  ufed 
a  black  hard  ftone  fiiarpened  and  made  fit  for  killing 
fiieep  and  cutting  timber.  Of  thefe  alfo  they  made  lan- 
cets, and  when  they  were  troubled  with  acute  pains, 
drew  blood  with  them  from  the  part  affcdfed. 

Among  them  were  artificers,  who  drclTed  the  (Icins  of 
goats,  and  made  garments ;  carpenters,  who  wrought  in 
wood  ;  .  and  potters,  who  made  earthen-vclfels :  all  of 
whom  were  paid  for  their  labour  in  flelh,  barley,  or 
roots. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tenerife  were  very  neat  and  cleanly ; 
they  waftied  their  hands  and  faces  whenever  they;  arofe 
from  fleep,  when  they  fat  down  to  eat,  and  after  they 
had  eaten.  Their  food  was  the  fletli  of  flieep  and  goats 
roafted,  or  boiled,  which  they  ate  alone;  and  not,  like 
the  Europeans  with  bread  or  roots.  They  alfo  fed  upon 
barley-meal,  roalkd   and  drefl"ed  with  milk  and  butter. 

After 
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After  eating  they  refrained  from  drink  for  about  half  an 
hour,  from  the  opinion  that  drinking  cold  water  imme- 
idiately  after  eating  warm  victuals,  fpoiied  their  teeth. 
They  had  no  other  cattle  but  fheep  and  goats  ;  nor  grain 
but  wheat  and  barley,  beans  and  peaie. 

The  men  prepared  the  ground  for  feed,  by  breaking 
it  up  with  a  kind  of  wooden  hoes ;  and  tlie  women 
fowed  the  feed.  When  they  were  in  great  diflrefs  tor 
want  of  giain,  or  the  like,  they  aflembleJ  with  their 
children  and  flocks  in  certain  places  fct  apart  for  that 
purpofe,  where  they  fat  on  the  ground  in  a  circle,  weep- 
ing and  making  a  mournful  noifc,  their  flocks  at  the  fame 
time  bleating  for  want  of  food  ;  for  on  thefe  occafions 
both  the  men  and  beads  were  debarred  all  kind  of  fuf- 
tenance. 

They  married  without  any  regard  to  kindred,  except 
that  of  a  mother  or  fifter;  but  no  man  had  more  than  one 
wife.  They  had  a  cuftom,  that  in  the  houfe,  or  cave, 
where  the  hufband  and  wife  flept,  no  other  perfon  was 
allowed  to  fleep ;  yet  they  did  not  lie  together,  but  in 
feparate  beds,  which  were  made  of  herbs  or  grafs  covered 
with  goat  (kins,  neatly  drefl'ed  and  fewed  together,  with 
coverings  of  the  fame  fkins.  They  could  put  away  their 
wives  when  they  pleafed ;  but  the  children  of  ihofe  wo- 
men who  were  divorced  were  efteemcd  illegitimate,  and 
could  not  inherit  their  fathers  effeiEls.  When  their  chil- 
dren v/ere  born  they  were  wafhed  all  over  with  water  by 
virgins,  who  were  fet  apart  for  that  office,  and  never 
allowed  to  marry.  They  had  a  cuftom  among  them,  that 
when  a  man  accidentally  met  a  woman  alone,  or  in  a 
iblitary  place,  he  was  not  to  look  at  or  to  fpeak  to  her, 
unlefs  {he  fpoke  firft,  but  to  turn  out  of  the  way  ;  and 
if  he  madeufe  of  any  indecent  exprefllon,or  behaved  in  an 
unbecoming  manner,  he  was  feverelv  punifhed. 

It  was  cuftomary,  when  one  perfon  went  to  the  houfe  of 
another,  inftead  of  entering  in,  to  fit  on  a  flone  at  the 
door,  and  either  to  whiftle  or  fmg  till  fomebody  came  out 
and  defired  him  to  walk  in.  Whoever  negledfed  this  ce- 
J'emony,  and  entered  another  perfon's  houfe  without  be- 
ing invited,  was  liable  to  punifliment  j  this  being  efteemcd 
a  very  extraordinary  affront. 

It  is  faid,  they  had  a  furprizing  facility  in  counting  the 
number  of  their  flieep  and  goats,  when  ifluing  tumultu- 
oufly  out  of  a  fold,  without  even  pointing  to  them  with 
their  fingers,  or  moving  their  lips. 

The  natives  acknowledged  a  God,  whom  they  called 
by  the  names  Achguarergenan,  Achoran,  and  Achaman, 
which  fignify  the  Suftainer  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
They  aifo  gave  him  the  titles  of  the  Great,  the  Sublime, 
and  the  Suftainer  of  all :  but  they  did  not  worfhip  idols, 
nor  had  any  images  of  the  Deity.  They  believed  that 
God  created  them  of  earth  and  water,  and  made  as  many 
women  as  men,  giving  them  cattle,  and  every  thing  ne- 
ceflary  for  their  fubfiftence  ;  but  that  afterwards,  they  ap- 
pearing to  him  too  few,  he  created  more ;  but  to  thefe 
laft  gave  nothing  ;  and  when  they  prayed  to  him  for  flocks 
bf  fheep,  and  herds  of  goats,  he  bid  them  go  and  ferve 
the  others,  who,  in  return,  would  give  them  food.  From 
thefe,  they  find,  were  defcended  their  fervants. 

The  king  was  obliged  to  marry  a  perfon  who  was  his 
equal;  but  if  fuch  a  one  could  not  be  found,  he  took  his 
own  fifter  to  wife,  for  he  was  not  permitted  to  debafe  his 
family  by  a  mixture  of  plebeian  blood.  In  the  fummer 
feafon  the  king  refidcd  in  the  mountains ;  but  in  winter 
near  the  fea-fliore.  When  he  travelled,  or  went  to  change 
his  place  of  refidence,  the  elders  of  his  tribe  aflcmbkd, 
and  carried  before  him  a  ftaff^  and  a  lance,  with  a  kind  of 
flatr  upon  it,  to  give  notice  of  the  king's  approach,  that 
all  who  were  travelling  upon  the  fame  road  might  pay 
him  the  cuftomary  homage,  by  proftrating  thenit'elves 
before  him  on  the  ground,  wiping  the  duft  from  his  feet 
with  the  corners  of  their  garments,  and  killing  them, 

A  few  years  before  the  conqueft  of  Tcnerife  was  a 
prince,  called  Betzenuria,  who  governed  the  whole  ifland, 
and  had  nine  fons,  who,  upon  his  death,  divided  the  go- 
vernment equally  between  them;  by  which  means  the 
ifland  became  feparatLd  into  nine  kingdoms,  eight  of  which 
paid  homage  to  Tinobat,  the  elder  brother,  who 
was  the  moft  powerful,  from  his  poircfling  the  richeft 
and  tnoft  fertile  part  of  the  ifland^  which  is  the  traft 
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that  extends  between  Orotava  and  the  brow  of  the  hill 
above  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  which  he  could  raife 
leven  thoufand  fighiirm;  men. 

The  natives  had  frequent  difputcs  among  themfelves 
about  their  flocks  and  paftures,  which  often  ended  in 
war.  Their  offenfive  weapons  were  darts  made  of  pitch- 
pine^  (harpencd  and  hardened  in  the  fire,  like  thofe  ufed 
in  Gran  Canaria  :  they  had  alib  a  weapon  like  a  fpear, 
very  fliarp,  and  were  fo  dexterous  at  throwing  thefe,  that 
they  fcarce  ever  miffed  their  mark.  At  the  approach  of 
an  enemy  they  alarmed  the  country,  by  making'  a  fmoke, 
or  by  whiftling,  which  they  repeated  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, Tliis  laft  method  is  ftill  in  ufe,  and  may  be  heard  at 
an  almoft  incredible  diftance. 

In  their  wars  they  were  attended  by  their  women,  who 
brought  provifions,  carried  ofF  the  dead,  and  interred 
them  in  caves. 

They  held  their  courts  of  judicature  on  a  large  plain, 
in  the  midft  of  which  they  placed  a  high  fquare  ftone, 
and  on  each  fide  feveral  others  of  inferior  iize  and  height. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  holding  the  court  the  king, 
who  was  always  prefent,  wns  feated  on  the  high  ftone, 
and  the  principal  elders  of  the  diftriiSf  on  the  fmaller 
ones,  according  to  their  fcniority  ;  and  in  this  manner 
they  heard  and  decided  caufes.  When  anv  one  was  fen- 
tenced  to  fuff'er  corporal  punifhment,  he  was  laid  flat  on 
the  ground,  and  the  king  delivering  the  fcepter  or  ftaft", 
which  he  always  carried  with  him,  into  the  hand  of 
fome  perfon  prefent,  ordered  him  to  give  the  offender  a 
number  of  blows  proportioned  to  his  crime,  and  then  take 
him  from  his  prcfence.  In  cafe  of  murder  the  king  took 
away  the  criminal's  cattle  and  effects,  gave  them  to  the 
relations  of  the  deceafed,  and  banifhed  the  murderer  from 
that  diftri<5t ;  but,  at  the  fame  tirtie,  took  him  under  his 
own  protedtion,  that  he  might  be  fafe  from  the  attempts 
of  the  friends  aiid  relations  of  the  deceafed.  They  never 
punifhed  any  perfon  with  death  ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  with 
them,  that  it  belonged  to  God  alone  to  take  away  that 
life  he  gave. 

When  any  perfon  died,  they  carried  the  body  to  a  cave, 
and  ftretching  i:  on  a  flat  ftone,  opened  it  and  took  out 
the  bowels,  then  twice  a  day  waflicd  the  porous  parts, 
that  is,  the  neck,  the  arm-pits,  behind  the  ears,  the  groin, 
and  between  the  fingers,  with  cold  water:  after  walhing 
it  fufEciently,  they  anointed  thofe  parts  with  fheep's  butter, 
and  fprinkled  them  with  a  powder  made  of  the  duft  of 
decayed  pine-trees,  and  a  kind  of  bru(h-wood,  called  by 
the  Spaniards  breffos,  and  with  the  powder  of  pumice- 
ftone.  They  then  dried  the  body,  by  extracting  from  it 
all  its  moifture,  after  which  the  relations  of  the  deceafed 
came  and  fwaddled  it  in  dreffed  fheep  or  goats  fkins,  and 
girding  all  tight  with  long  leatiier  thongs,  they  put  it  in 
the  cave  which  had  been  fet  a  part  by  the  deceafed  for  his 
bur)  ing-place.  The  king  could  only  be  buried  in  the 
cave  of  his  anccftois,  in  which  the  bodies  were  fo  dif- 
pofed  as  to  be  known  again.  Particular  perfons  were  fet 
apart  for  the  office  of  embalming  ;  and  there  were  men  to 
embalm  the  bodies  of  the  men,  and  women  to  perforin 
that  office  for  thofe  of  their  own  fex.  During  tile  pro- 
cefs,  the  bodies  were  watched  by  the  embalmers  with  the 
greateft  care  to  prevent  their  being  devoured  by  the  ra- 
vens; the  hufband,  or  wife,  of  the  deceafed  bringing 
them  proviilons,  and  waiting  on  them  during  the  time  of 
their  watching.  It  is  faid  that  not  many  years  ago,  two 
of  thefe  embalmed  bodies  were  taken  out  of  a  cave  ;  they 
were  entire,  and  as  light  as  cork  ;  but  quite  frefli,  and 
without  any  difagrerable  fmell.  Their  teeth  and  garments 
were  alfo  frefli  and  found. 


SECT.     XL 

Ofihe  I/and  of  G 0  MEVL  A. 

Its  Situation;  a  Dejcviftion  of  the  principal  Fort  ayid  Town  j 
-  the  Produce  of  the  Ifland ;  and  the  Perfons,  Drefs,  and 
Manners  of  the  original  Inhabitants. 

TH  E  middle  of  this  ifland  lies  fix  leagues  to  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Point   Teno,    in   Tencrife.     The   prin- 
cipal town  is  feated  clofe  to  the  fea-(hore,  in  the  bottom 
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of  a  bay,  where  fliips  lie  land-locked  from  all  winds, 
except  the  fouth-eaft.  On  the  north  fide  of  this  bay  is  a 
cove,  where  {hips  of  any  burden  may  haul  clofe  to  the 
fhore,  which  is  a  high  perpendicular  clifF,  and  there  with 
fafety  heave  down,  clean,  and  repair.  From  this  cove 
is  a  path-way  along  the  face  of  the  clifFto  the  town  ;  but 
it  is  io  narrow  that  two  perfons  cannot  walk  a-brcaft. 
Near  the  end  of  this  path-way  is  a  gate,  which  is  always 
fhut  when  it  grows  dark.  About  a  ftone's  caft  from  the 
beach  the  principal  flreet  of  the  town  begins,  and  from 
thence  runs  itraight  within  land. 

This  town  is  called  La  Villa  de  Palmas,  or  the  town 
of  Palms,  from  the  number  of  palm-trees  growing  there. 
There  are  here  a  church  and  convent  of  friars,  with 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  private  houfes,  moft  of  which 
are  fmall  and  mean.  It  is,  however,  well  fupplied  with 
"■ood  water,  which  the  inhabitants  draw  from  wells  in 
every  part  of  the  town.  During  the  winter  fealon  a 
larwe  rivulet,  which  then  flows  from  the  mountains,  dif- 
charces  its  waters  into  the  fort ;  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
its  mouth  {lands  an  old  round  tower  :  alfo  on  the  top  of 
the  perpendicular  cliff  on  the  north  fide  is  a  chapel  and  a 
battery  of  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  for  the  defence  of  the 
fort. 

Gomera,  though  fmall,  is  a  plentiful  ifland,  many  ri- 
vulets flowing  from  the  craggy  mountains  rcfrcfh  and 
give  fertility  to  the  narrow  valleys,  and  indeed  water 
may  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  ifland,  by  digging  to 
the  depth  of  about  five  or  fix  feet. 

The  produce  of  Gomera  is  much  the  fame  with  that 
of  Tenerife  and  Canaria.  The  inhabitants  have  generally 
juft  corn  enough  for  their  own  ufe,  and  feldom  import  or 
export  any.  In  this  particular  it  rel'embles  Canaria  ;  for 
it  has  almoft  every  neceffary  within  itfelf,  and  therefore 
has  little  need  of  any  thing  from  abroad  ;  for  cattle, 
fowls,  corn,  v.ine,  roots,  fruit,  and  honey  are  here  in 
great  plenty  ;  and  if  there  was  fufEcient  encouragement 
for  the  exertion  of  their  induflry,  the  natives  could  eafily 
manufaiSture  a  fufRcient  quantity  of  wool  and  raw  filk  to 
clothe  thcmfelves  :  here  is  alfo  {lone,  lime,  timber,  and 
all  the  other  materials  for  building,  except  iron. 

The  wine  of  ihis  ifland  is  in  general  weak,  poor,  and 
fharp;  it  is  therefore  unfit  for  exportation  ;  yet  fome  of 
it,  when  two  years  old,  excels  the  very  be{l  wine  made 
in  Madeira,  both  in  tafte  and  flavour,  though  it  is  as 
clear  as  water  and  as  weak  as  fmall  beer. 

Here  are  the  animals  common  in  the  reft  of  the  iflands, 
and  alfo  plenty  of  deer,  originally  brought  from  Barbary. 
There  are  likewife  more  mules  bred  in  Gomera  than  in 
any  of  the  other  Canary  Iflands,  and  fome  fnakes  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  do  the  leafl  harm. 

The  original  natives  of  the  ifland  of  Gomera  were  of 
a  lively  difpofition  ;  they  were  of  the  middle  ftature,  ex- 
tremely adtive  and  dexterous  in  attacking  and  defending, 
and  excellent  flingers  of  {tones  and  darts,  to  which  they 
were  trained  from  their  infancy,  it  being  the  common 
amufement  of  the  young  people  to  cafl  fmall  {tones  and 
darts  at  each  other  ;  to  avoid  which  they  feldom  moved 
their  feet,  but  only  waved  their  bodies  to  and  fro  ;  and 
fo  expert  were  they  at  this  fport,  that  they  ufed  to  catch 
in  their  hands  the  Itone  and  darts  as  they  flew  in 
the  air. 

The  Gomerans  ufed  to  drefs  thcmfelves  in  a  fort  of 
cloak  made  of  goat-fkins,  which  reached  to  the  calf  of 
the  leg;  but  the  women  were  cloathed  with  a  petticoat, 
and  a  head-drefs  that  hung  down  to  their  fhoulders,  both 
ofwhich  were  made  of goat-fkin  dyed  and  curioufly  painted. 
The  blue  dye  they  extradted  from  an  herb  which 
they  called  palHl,  and  the  red  from  the  root  of  a  tree  which 
they  called  taginafte:  all  between  the  head-drcfs  and 
petticoat  vvere  left  bare.  When  the  men  had  any  qua- 
rel  which  was  to  be  decided  by  a  combat,  they  laid  afide 
their  cloaks,  tied  a  fort  of  bandage  round  their  walft,  and 
bound  their  foreheads  with  a  kind  of  painted  turban.  The 
Gomerans  wore  fhoes  made  of  hogs-fkins. 

In  their  combats  they  ufed   the  fame  weapons  as  the 

natives  of  the  other  illands,  which  were  flicks  or  poles 

of  hard  wood,  with  the  ends  {liarpcned.     They  have  had 

•   amon_;;{l  them  fcvcral  men  diltingui{lied  by  their  bravery, 

whofc  fame  they  {till  celebrate  in  their  fonj;s. 


SECT.     XII. 
Of  the  IJIand  of  P  a  I.  U  A. 

Its  Sttuathn  and  Extent.  A  Defcr'ipt'cn  of  a  high  Moun- 
tain, called  La  Ccddira,  or  the  Cauldron.  Its  Springs  and 
Rivers.  Its  Vckanoes,  Clifiiate,  Produce,  Ports,  and 
Towns. 

THE  ifland  ofPalma  is  fituated  feventeen  leagues  ta 
the  weflr-north-wefl-of  Teno,  the  wefl  end  of  Te- 
nerife, in  twenty-eight  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  lati- 
tude, and  is  only  twenty-four  miles  in  len^jth  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  the  extreme  breadth  about  eighteen  miles. 

The  fummit  of  Palma  is,  according  to  Mr.  Glas,  higher 
than  that  of  Tenerife  ;  for  he  reckoned  the  pike  or  fu^ar- 
loaf  only  as  a  hill  placed  on  the  top  of  the  ifland :  and 
he  obferves,  that  when  any  one  who  has  never  feen  land 
■of  an  uncommon  height,  approaches  in  clear  weather 
within  twelve  leagues  of  the  iflands  of  Tenerife  znA  Pal- 
ma, and  comes  all  at  once  to  behold  them,  his  furprize 
v/ill  be  very  great,  refembling  that  which  {Irikes  a  per- 
fon  who  has  never  feen  the  ocean,  till  he  has  all  at  once 
a  full  view  of  it  from  the  top  of  an  adjacent  mountain. 

Within  land,  on  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  is  a 
high  and  fpacious  mountain,  fteep  on  a!!  fides.  This  is 
called  La  Caldera,  or  the  Cauldron,  from  a  hollow  like 
that  on  the  pike  of  Tenerife.  The  fummit  is  about  two 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  on  the  infide  the  Cauldron 
defcends  gradually  from  thence  to  the  bottom,  which  is 
a  fpace  of  about  thirty  acres.  On  the  decli\ity  of  the  in- 
fide fprings  feveral  rivulets,  which  joining  together  at 
the  bottom,  ifTue  in  one  ftream  through  a  palTage  to  the 
outfide  of  the  mount?.in  from  which  this  brook  defcends  ; 
and  having  run  fome  diftance  from  thence,  turns  two 
fugar  mills.  The  water  of  this  ftream  is  unwholefome, 
on  account  of  its  being  mixed  with  fome  water  of  a  per- 
nicious quality  in  the  Cauldron  ;  all  the  infide  of  which 
abounds  with  herbage,  and  is  covered  with  palms,  pitch- 
pine,  laurel,  lignum-rhodium,  and  retamas  ;  which  laft 
have  in  this  ifland  a  yellow  bark,  and  grow  to  the  fize 
of  large  trees ;  but  in  the  others  they  are  only  fhrubs. 
The  people  here  take  great  care  not  to  let  the  he-goats 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  retama,  on  account  of  thefr 
breeding  a  {tone  in  the  bladder,  which  kills  them. 

There  are  two  rivulets  which  fpring  on  I'.e  outfide  of 
the  Cauldron  ;  one  of  thefe  runs  northward  to  the  village 
of  St.  Andreas,  and  turns  two  fugar-mills,  and  the  other 
runs  to  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  lies  to  the  eaft- 
ward.  Thefe  arc  the  only  rivulets  or  ftrcams  of  any  con- 
fequence  in  the  ifland  :  on  which  account  the  natives 
build  tanks,  or  fljuaie  refervoirs  v.ith  planks  of  pitch  pine, 
which  tliey  make  tight  with  caulking.  -Thefe  they  fill 
with  the  torrents  of  rain-water  that  in  the  winter  feafon 
rufh  down  from  the  mountains,  and  preferve  it  for  thcm- 
felves and  cattle:  but  the  fliecp,  goats,  and  hogs,  in 
places  at  a  diftance  from  the  rivulets,  feed  almofl  all  the 
year  round  on  the  roots  of  fern  and  afphodil,  and  there- 
fore have  little  or  no  need  of  water,  there  being  moiflure 
enough  in  thoferoots  to  fupplv  the  want  of  that  element. 

The  fouth  quarter  of  the  ifland  is  moft  deflitute  of 
water,  yet  there  is  a  medicinal  well  of  hot  water  fo 
clofe  to  the  fea-{horc,  that  the  tide  flows  into  it  at  full 
fea.  And  at  Uguer  is  a  cave,  that  has  a  Jong  narrow 
entrance,  fo  flraight  that  people  pafs  through  it  back- 
wards, with  the  face  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave;  but 
after  they  have  got  through  this  paflage,  they  enter  a 
(pacious  grotto,  where  water  diflils  from  between  the 
large  flakes  of  flate-flones  that  hang  from  the  roof;  the 
leaft  blow  given  to  thefe  refound  through  the  cave  with 
a  noife  like  thunder. 

There  is  a  mountain  in  the  diftrlft  ofTifuya,  which 
appears  to  have  been  removed  by  an  earthquake  from 
its  original  fituation.  The  natives  have  a  tradition  that 
the  fpot  on  which  it  now  {tands  was  a  plain,  and  the 
mo{l  fertile  fpot  in  the  whole  ifland,  till  it  was  deftroj'tJ 
by  the  burning  lava,  and  the  fail  of  the  mountain. 

Indeed,  the  effecEls  of  volcanoes  are  to  be  feen  in  al- 
moft  every  part  of  the  ifland ;  for  the  channels  where 
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the   burning  matter,   melted    ores,    and  calcined  fiones 
and  allies  ran,  are  eafily  diltinguiflicd. 

On  the  thirteenth  ot  November  1677,  a  little  after 
fun-fet,  the  earth  fliook  for  thirteen  leagues,  with  a 
dreadful  noife  that  lafted  five  days,  during  which  the 
earth  opened  in  feveral  places  ;  but  the  greateft  opening 
was  at  Mount  aux  Chevres,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tlic 
fea,  from  whence  proceeded  a  great  fire  which  caft  up 
ftones  and  pieces  of  rock  ;  and  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  were  twenty  eight  gaps  about  the  foot  of  ^he 
mountain,  which  caft  torth  flames  and  abundance  of 
burning  ftones.  There  was  another  eruption  in  1750, 
when  one  of  thefe  rivers  of  fire  ran  down  from  the 
mountains  towards  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  dif- 
charged  itfelf  into  the  fea  about  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  town  :  but  we  do  not  know  that  any  confi- 
derable  volcano  or  earthquake  has  happened  fince,  though 
they  have  fometimes  fome  flight  fliocks. 

On  viewing  Palma  at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues  ofF 
at  fea,  the  mountains  feem  full  of  gutters  or  beds  formed 
by  torrents  of  rain  water ;  but  thefe  only  appear  little 
from  their  height  and  diltance ;  for  on  approaching  near, 
we  find  them  large  vallies,  abounding  with  wood. 

The  black  fliining  fand  ufed  to  throw  upon  writing 
to  prevent  its  blotting,  is  found  in  many  places  on  the 
fhore  of  this  and  the  other  illands.  It  appears  to  have 
been  thrown  out  of  volcanoes,  and  is  certainly  the  moll 
perfect  iron ;  for  the  load-flone,  on  being  held  near  it, 
will  draw  up  every  grain. 

The  air,  weather,  and  winds  are  nearly  the  fame  here 
as  at  Tencrife  and  Canaria,  only  the  wefverly  winds  and 
rain  are  more  frequent  in  Palma,  on  account  of  its  ly- 
ing more  to  the  weftward  and  northward,  and  confe- 
quently  being  not  fo  far  within  the  verge  of  the  north- 
eaft  trade- winds  as  thofe  iflands,  whence  it  is  more  ex- 
pofed  to  variable  winds,  particularly  the  fouth-welt, 
■which  moft  prevails  in  the  latitudes  adjacent  to  thofe  of 
the  north-ealt  trade-v.'inds. 

With  refpefl;  to  the  climate  both  here,  and  in  Tene- 
rife,  Canaria,  and  Gomera,  a  perfon  wili  find  great  dif- 
ference according  as  he  lives  in  the  mountains,  or  near 
the  fea-fhore.  In  the  months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  Sep- 
tember, the  heat  feems  almoft  intolerable  near  the  {hore, 
while  there  is  a  calm  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  air  is 
quite  fiefli  and  pleafant  on  the  mountains.  In  the  middle 
of  winter  the  houies  far  up  the  mountains,  near  the  clouds, 
are  extremely  cold,  and  the  natives  keep  fires  burning  in 
their  habitations  all  daylong;  but  this  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  cafe  near  the  fea;  for  there  they  ufe  fires  only  in 
their  kitchens.  For  eight  months  in  the  year  the  fum- 
mits  of  all  the  Canary  iflands,  except  Lancerota  and  Fu- 
ertaventura,  are  generally  covered  with  fnow. 

Formerly  the  fummit  of  Palma  abounded  with  trees  ; 
but  a  great  drought,  v/hich  prevailed  in  1545,  deftroyed 
them  .all,  and  though  others  began  to  fpring  up  fome 
time  after,  they  were  deftroyed  by  the  rabbits  and  other 
animals,  which  finding  no  pafture  below,  went  up  there, 
and  devoured  all  the  young  trees  and  herbs  ;  fo  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  ifland  is  at  prefent  quite  bare  and  de- 
folate.  The  rabbits  were  iirft  brought  to  Palma  by 
Don  Pedro  Fernandes  de  Lago,  the  fecond  lieutenant- 
general  of  Tenerife,  and  have  fince  increafed  in  a  fur- 
prizin<T  manner.  Before  the  trees  and  fhrubs  were  de- 
llroyed  on  the  fummit  of  the  ifland,  a  great  deal  of  man- 
na fell  there,  which  the  natives  gathered  and  fent  to 
Spain. 

The  produce  of  this  ifland  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  of  Canaria;  but  a  great  quantity  of  fu gar  is  made 
in  Palma,  particularly  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland. 
On  the  eaft  fide  are  produced  good  wines,  which  have 
a  different  tafte  and  flavour  from  thofe  of  Tenerife  :  the 
,  dry  wine  is  fmall  bodied,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  The 
malvafia,  or  fack,  is  not  fo  lufcious  or  fo  ftrong  as  that 
of  Tenerife;  but  on  its  being  about  three  years  old,  it 
obtains  the  rich  flavour  of  a  ripe  pine-apple.  Thefe 
wines  are  however  very  difficult  to  preferve,  efpecially 
when  exported  to  cold  climates,  where  they  frequentlyjturn 
four. 

All  the  kinds   of  fruit  that  grow  in  Tenerife  and  Ca- 
naria are  found  here  in  greater  abundance,  fo  that  the 
natives  cannot  confumcthem;    but   as  they  have   great 
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plenty  of  fugar,  they  make  vaft  quantities  of  fweet-meats 
and  confei  ves,  which  they  export  to  the  reft  of  the  iflands, 
and  alfo  to  fome  parts  of  the  Indies. 
_  The  bees  produce  a  great  deal  of  good  hnney,  efpe- 
cially in  the  hives  that  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  vines, 
and  the  mocanes,  a  fruit  that  refembles  an  elder-berry ; 
both  thefc  having  a  bad  efFecl  on  its  colour.  In  Palma  is 
alfo  much  gum-dragon,  and  the  natives  extraft  great  quan- 
tities of  pitch  from  the  pitch-pine.  In  time  of  fcarcity 
they  make  good  bread  of  the  roots  of  fern,  which  is 
faid  to  be  not  inferior  to  that  m.ade  of  wheat  flour  ;  but 
the  fern  of  Palma  is  not  efteemcd  fo  good  as  that  of 
Gomera. 

Though  the  woods  that  formeily  grew  on  the  fummit 
of  Palma  are  all  deftroyed,  yet  there  are  many  trees  in 
the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  beneath  it;  lo  that  at 
about  two  leagues  diftance,  the  ifland  appears  like  one 
entire  wood.  1  ine  trees  grow  here  to  fuch  a  fize,  as  tci 
be  fit  for  mafts  of  the  larger  lliips ;  but  they  are  ex- 
ceeding heavy,  and  from  the  ruggednefs  of  the  roads, 
the  expence  of  bringing  them  to  the  ftiore  would  be  very 
great. 

The  chief  port  in  Palma  is  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  on 
the  fouth-eatt  fide  of  tbe  ifland.  The  road  is  within  a 
muflcet  (hot  of  the  Ihore,  where  velfels  generally  ride  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms  water,  and  are  expofed  to 
eafterly  winds  ;  yet  with  good  anchors  and  cables  they 
may  ride  with  great  fafety,  in  all  the  winds  that  blow  in 
this  part  of  the  world  ;  for  the  ground  is  clean  and 
good,  and  the  great  height  of  the  ifland,  with  the  per- 
pendicular rocks  that  face  the  road,  repel  the  wind  that 
blows  upon  it;  though  ever  fo  ftrong.  Santa  Cruz  is  a 
large  town,  containing  two  pariili  churches,  feveral  con- 
venes of  friars  and  nuns,  with  many  neat  and  private 
buildings,  though  they  are  neither  fo  good,  nor  fo  large 
as  thole  of  the  city  of  Palmas  in  Canaria,  or  of  the 
tov/ns  of  T'encrife.  Near  the  mole  is  a  caftle  or  battery 
mounted  with  fome  pieces  of  ordnance  for  the  defence  of 
the  (hips  in  the  bay,  and  to  prevent  the  landing  of  an 
enemy.  In  the  midft  of  the  town,  near  the  great  church, 
is  a  fountain  filled  by  a  rivulet,  virhich  fupplies  the  in- 
habitants with  plenty  of  good  water. 

The  next  port,  named  Taflbcorta,  lies  on  thafouth-weft 
ofjthis;  but  being  expofed  to  wefterly  winds,  is  little 
frequented  by  anv  other  veflels  than  boats.  It  has  a 
village  of  the  fame  name.  There  are  no  other  towns  of 
any  note  in  the  ifland  ;  but  many  villages,  one  of  the  chief 
of  which  is  St  .Andres. 


SECT.    XIII. 

Of  the  IJland  of  HiERRO  or  Ferro. 

The  French  formerly  reckoned  the  Longitude  from  thence. 
The  Situation  and  Extent  of  that  Ifland,  ivith  a  par- 
ticular Account  of  a  Tree  that  is  continually  dropping 
JFater. 

TH  E  ifland  of  Ferro,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Hi- 
erro,  and  by  the  French  I'lfle  de  Fer,  is  the  moft 
wefterly  ifland  of  the  Canaries.  Here  the  French  navi- 
gators formeily  placed  the  firft  meridian  for  reckoning 
the  longitude,  as  the  Dutch  did  theirs  from  the  Pike  of 
Tenerife :  moft  geographers  however  at  prefent  reckon 
the  firft  meridian  from  the  capital  of  their  own  country; 
it  conveying  a  more  diftinct  idea  to  an  Englifhman  to 
flry,  that  fuch  a  place  is  fo  many  degrees  eaft  or  weft 
from  London,  than  to  reckon  the  longitude  from  a  di- 
ftant  ifland ;  and  hence  the  Englifh  geographers  now 
ufually  reckon  the  longitude  of  places  from  London,  and 
the  French  from  Paris. 

The  ifland  of  Hierro,  or  Ferro,  is  about  five  leagues 
in  breadth  and  fifteen  in  circumference.  It  is  fituated 
in  tvventy-fevcn  degrees  forty-eight  minutes  north  lati- 
tude, and  in  feventeen  degrees  twenty-fix  minutes  weft 
longitude  from  London.  On  all  fides  it  rifes  fteep  and 
craggy  from  the  fea  for  above  a  league,  fo  as  to  render 
the  afcent  extremely  difficult  and  fatiguing;  but  after 
travelling  this  league,  the  reft  of  the  ifland  will  be  found 
to  be  tolerably  level  and  fruitful,  it  abounding  in  many 
kinds  of  trees  and   ftirubs,  and  producing  better  grafs, 
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herbs,  and  flowers  than  any  of  the  other  iflands,  whence 
bees  thrive  and  multiply  here  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  and  alio  make  excellent  honey. 

There  are  onlv  three  fprinsis  in  the  whole  ifland.  On 
account  of  the  fcarcity  of  water,  it  is  faid  that  the  flieep, 
o-oats,  and  fwine  of  this  ifland,  do  not  drink  in  the 
lummer;  but  digging  up  the  roots  of  fern,  they  chew 
them  to  quench  their  thirft.  The  great  cattle  are  wa- 
tered at  the  above  fountains,  and  at  a  place  where  wa- 
ter dilHIs  from  the  leaves  of  a  tree.  Of  this  tree  many 
authors  have  made  mention,  fome  of  whom  reprefent  it 
as  miraculous;  while  others  deny  its  very  exiftence; 
"but  the  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Difcovery  and  Con- 
queft  of  the  Canary  iflands  gives  a  particular  account 
of  it. 

In  th€  clifF  or  fleep  rocky  afcent  by  which  the  whole 
ifland  is  furrounded,  is  a  nari-ow  gutter  which  com- 
mences at  the  fea,  and  is  continued  to  the  fummit  of  the 
clifF,  where  it  joins,  or  coincides,  with  a  valley  termi- 
nated by  the  fteep  front  of  a  rock,  on  the  top  of  which 
grows  a  tree  called  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants garfe,  or  facred,  which  for  many  years  has 
been  preferved  entire,  found,  and  frefti.  Its  leaves  con- 
ftantly  diftil  fo  great  a  quantity  of  water,  that  it  is  fuf- 
ficieiit  to  furnilh  drink  to  every  living  creature  in  Hi- 
erro,  nature  having  provided  this  remedy  for  the  drought 
of  the  ifland. 

It  is  diftin£l  from  other  trees,  and  ftands  by  itfc-lf : 
its  trunk  is  about  twelve  fpans  in  circumference;  its 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  higheft  branch 
is  forty  fpans,  and  the  circumference  of  all  the  branches 
together  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  branches 
are  thick  and  extended,  and  the  loweft  begin  about  the 
height  of  an  ell  from  the  ground.  Its  fruit  refembles 
an  acorn,  but  taftes  like  the  kernel  of  a  pine-apple, 
only  it  is  fofter  and  more  aromatic  ;  and  the  leaves  re- 
fenible  thofe  of  the  laurel,  but  are  larger,  wider,  and 
more  curved.  Thefe  come  forth  in  a  perpetual  fuccef- 
fion,  whence  the  tree  always  remains  green.  Near  it 
grows  a  thorn  which  faftens  on  many  of  its  branches, 
with  v/hich  it  is  interwoven,  and  at  a  fmall  dillance  are 
fome  beach  trees,  brefos,  and  thorns. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  trunk  are  two  large  tanks  or 
cifterns  of  rough  {tone,  or  rather  one  ciftern  divided  ; 
each  half  being  twenty  feet  fquare,  and  fixteen  fpans 
deep.  One  of  thefe  contains  water  for  the  drinking  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  other  that  which  they  ufe  for 
their  cattle,  wafhing,  and  the  like  purpofes. 

Every  morning  a  cloud  or  mill  rifes  from  the  fea, 
■which  the  fouth  and  eallcrly  winds  force  againll  the 
above-mentioned  fteep  cliff;  when  the  cloud  having  no 
vent,  but  by  the  gutter,  gradually  al'cends  it,  and  ad- 
vances flowly  from  thence  to  the  extremity  of  the  valley, 
and  then  refts  upon  the  wide  fpreading  branches  of  the 
tree,  from  whence  it  diftils  in  drops  during  theTenrainder 
of  the  day,  in  the  fame  manner  as  water  drips  from  the 
leaves  of  trees  after  a  heavy  fhower. 

This  diftillation  is  not  peculiar  to  the  tree,  for  the 
brefos  which  grow  near  it  alfo  drop  water;  but  their 
leaves  being  only  few  and  narrow,  the  quantity  is  fo 
trifling,  that  though  the  natives  fave  fome  of  it,  yet  they 
make  but  little  account  of  any  but  what  diftils  from  the 
tree;  which,  together  with  the  water  of  fome  fprings,  is 
lufficient  to  fervc  the  natives  and  their  flocks. 

This  tree  yields  moft  water  in  thofe  years  when  the 
eafterlv  winds  have  moft  prevailed  ;  for  by  them  alone  the 
clouds  or  mills  are  drawn  hither  from  the  fea.  A  perfon 
lives  near  the  fpot  on  which  the  tree  grows,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  to  take  care  of  it  and  its  water, 
and  is  allowed  a  certain  falary,  with  a  houfc  to  live  in. 
He  daily  dillributes  to  each  family  of  the  diftridt  feveii 
veflels  lillcd  with  water,  bcfides  what  he  gives  to  the 
principal  perfons  of  the  ifland. 

Whether  the  tree  which  yields  water  at  prefent  be  the 
fame  here  defcribed,  IVIr.  Glas  fays  he  is  unable  to  deter- 
mine, butjurtly  obl'erves,  that  it  is  probable  there  have 
been  a  fucccflion  of  them.  He  himfelf  did  not  fee  tiiis 
tree,  for  this  is  the  only  ifland  of  all  the  Canaries  which 
he  did  not  vifit;  but  he  obferves,  that  he  has  failed  with 
the  natives  of  Hierro,  who,  when  queftioucd  about  the 


exiftence  of  this  tree,  anfwcrcd  in  the  affirmative;  and 
takes  notice,  that  trees  yielding  water  are  not  peculiar  ta 
this  ifland,  fince  travellers  mention  one  of  the  fame  kind 
in  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea. 

There  ib  faid  to  be  no  confiderable  town,  and  only  one  . 
parifli  church  in  the  whole  ifland  of  Ferro. 


SECT.      XIV. 

Of  the  original  Natives  of  the  IJIand  of  Hierro,    or  Firro  i 
their  Drcfs,  Manners.,  and  Cujloms. 

TH  E  natives  of  Ferro,  before  that  ifland  was  rendered 
fubjeft  to  Spain,  were  of  a  middle  ftature,  and 
cloathed  with  the  fkins  of  beafts.  The  men  wore  a 
cloak  made  of  three  ftieep-fltins  fevved  together  with  the 
woolly  fide  outwards  in  fumnier,  and  next  their  bodies 
in  winter. 

The  women  alfo  wore  the  fame  kind  of  cloak,  befides 
which  they  had  a  petticoat,  which  reached  down  to  the 
middle  of  their  legs.  'I'hey  fewed  thefe  ikins  with  thongs 
cut  as  fine  as  thread,  and  for  needles  ufed  fmall  bones 
(harpened.  They  wore  nothing  on  their  heads,  and  their 
long  hair  was  made  up  into  a  number  of  fmall  plaits. 
They  had  (hoes  made  of  the  raw  fkins  of  ftieep  or  goats, 
and  Ibme  of  them  were  made  of  thofe  of  hogs. 

They  had  a  grave  turn  of  mind,  for  all  their  fongs 
were  on  ferious  lubje(fts,  and  fet  to  flow  plaintive  tunes, 
to  which  they  danced  in  a  ring,  joining  hands,  and  fome- 
times  jumping  up  in  pairs,  fo  regularly,  that  they  feemed 
to  be  united ;  a  manner  of  dancing  ftill  praclifed  ia 
Ferro. 

They  lived  in  circular  enclofures  formed  by  a  ftone- 
vvall  without  cement,  each  having  one  narrow  entrance. 
On  the  infide  they  placed  poles  or  fpars  againft  the  wall, 
one  end  reftina;  on  the  top,  and  the  other  extending  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  to  the  ground  ;  and  thefe  they  covered 
with  fern,  or  branches  of  trees.  Each  of  thefe  inclofures 
contained  about  twenty  families.  A  bundle  of  fern,  with 
goat-fkins  fpread  over  it,  ferved  them  for  a  bed,  and  for 
bed-cloaths  and  coverings  they  ufed  drefTed  goats-fkins  to 
keep  them  from  the  cold. 

When  a  child  was  born,  before  they  offered  it  the 
breaft,  they  gave  it  fern  roots  roafted,  bruifed,  and  mixed 
with  butter;  and  at  prefent  they  give  them  flour  and 
barley  meal  roafted,  and  mixed  with  bruiled  checfe. 

The  ufual  food  of  the  natives  was  the  flefh  of  ftieep, 
goats,  and  hogs  ;  and  as  they  had  no  kind  of  grain,  their 
biead  was  made  of  fern  roots,  which,  with  milk  and 
butter,  was  the  principal  part  of  their  diet. 

They  all  lived  under  one  king,  and  having  never  any 
occafion  to  go  to  war,  had  no  warlike  weapons  :  they 
indeed  ufed  to  carry  long  ftaves ;  but  thci'e  were  only  to 
aildt  them  in  travelling;  for  the  country  being  fo  rocky, 
as  to  make  it  neceilary  frequently  to  leap  from  one 
ftone  to  another,  this  they  performed  by  means  of  thclc 
ftaves. 

Each  man  had  only  one  wife,  and  they  had  no  reftric- 
tions  with  refpecl  to  their  marriages,  except  a  man's  not 
being  allowed  to  marry  his  mother  or  After;  for  every 
man  might  take  the  woman  he  liked  bcft,  and  whofe  con- 
fent  he  could  obtain,  without  the  Icaft  regard  to  rank  or 
nobility.  Indeed  all,  except  the  king,  were  in  this  re- 
fpcdl  upon  an  equality  :  the  only  dtftiniSlion  among  them 
conlifted  in  the  number  of  their  flocks.  It  was  ufual  for 
the  man,  when  he  chofe  a  wife,  to  make  a  prefent  of 
cattle  to  her  father,  according  to  his  ability,  in  return 
for  the  favour  of  letting  him  have  his  daughter.  Even 
the  king  received  no  particular  tribute  from  his  fubje(£ls  ; 
but  every  one  made  him  a  prefent  of  cattle,  according  to 
his  wealth  and  pleafure;  for  they  were  not  obliged  to 
give  him  any  thing. 

When  they  made  a  feaft  they  killed  one  or  two  fat 
lambs,  according  to  the  number  of  their  guefts  :  thefe 
they  placed  in  a  vcflbl  on  the  ground,  fitting  round  ic 
in  a  ciicle,  and  never  rifingttll  tliey  bad  eaten  the  whole. 
Thefe  feafts  arc  ftili  continued  among  their  defcendants. 

When  a  perfon  fll  fick,  they  rubbed  his  body  all  over 
with   butter   and  (heeps  marrow,  covering  him  well  up, 
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to  keep  him  warm  ;  but  when  a  man  happened  to  be 
wounded,  they  burned  the  part  affected,  and  afterwards 
anointed  it  with  butter.  They  buried  their  dead  in  caves; 
and  if  the  deceafed  was  a  man  of  wealth,  they  interred 
hi.Ti  in  his  cloaths,  and  put  a  board  at  hi^  feet,  with  the 
pole  with  which  he  ufed  to  travel  at  his  fide,  and  then  I 
clofed  the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  ftones,  to  prevent  his 
being  devoured  by  the  ravens. 

They  punifhcd  no  other  crimes  but  thofe  of  murder  and  i 
theft;  the  murderer  was  put  to  death  in  the  fame  manner  | 
as  he  had  killed  the  deceafed  ;  and  the  thief,  for  the  firft 
cfience,  was  puniflied  with  the  lofs  of  one  of  his  eyes, 
and  for  the  fecond  of  the  other.  This  was  done  that  he 
mii^ht  not  fee  to  Ileal  any  more.  A  particular  perfon 
•was  on  thefe  occahons  fet  apart  to  perform  the  office  of 
executioner. 

They  paid  their  adorations  to  two  deities,  one  of 
whom  was  male,  and  the  other  female.  The  male  was 
named  Eraoranzan,  and  was  worfhipped  bv  the  men  ;  the  | 
other  was  called  Moneyba,  and  was  worfliipped  by  the 
women.  They  had  no  images  or  vifible  reprefentations 
of  thefe  deities;  nor  did  they  ever  facrifice  to  them,  but 
only  prayed  to  them  in  their  neceilities,  as  when  they 
wanted  rain  to  bring  up  the  grafs  for  the  fubfiitence  of 
their  cattle.  The  natives  pretended,  that  when  their  gods 
were  difpofed  to  do  them  good,  they  came  to  the  ifland 
and  took,  their  ftations  on  two  great  rock,  which  are  in  a 
place  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Ventayca,  and 
which  is  now  called  Los  Antilles  de  los  Antiguos,  where 
they  received  the  petitions  of  the  people,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  heaven. 


SECT.     XV. 

Of  ii?e  prefcKt  Natives  of  Canaria^  Taierife,  Palma,  Ca- 
mera^ and  Ferro  ;  their  Perfons,  Drefs,  Fcod,  Buildings, 
Manner;,  and  d'Jloms. 

"1  "5  7  E  have  already  given  a  defcription  of  thefe  iflands, 
VV  and  of  the  manners  of  their  antient  inhabitants, 
with  whom  the  Spaniards  and  other  Europeans  have  been 
fo  long  intermixed,  that  they  are  become  one  people. 
The  defcendants  of  this  mixed  nation  are  at  prefent  de- 
nominated Spaniards,  whofe  language  is  that  of  the  Caf- 
tilian,  which  the  gentry  fpeak  in  perfedlion  ;  but  the 
peafants  in  the  remote  pans  of  the  iflands  in  an  almoft 
unintelligible  manner;  fo  that  ftrangers  can  fcarcely  un- 
derftand  them. 

The  prefent  natives  are  flcnder,  and  of  the  middle  fize  ; 
they  are  pretty  well  fhaped,  and  have  good  features  ;  but 
they  are  more  fwarthy  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ibuthern 
parts  of  Spain  :  they  have,  however,  fine,  large,  fparkling 
eyes,  which  give  great  vivacity  to  the  countenance ;  but 
the  old  people  make  a  very  (hocking  appearance. 

The  men  of  rank,  inftead  of  their  own  hair,  wear 
white  perukes,  which  form  a  very  odd  contraft  to  their 
dufky  complexions  ;  but  they  neither  put  on  thefe, 
their  upper  coats,  or  fwords,  but  when  they  walk  in 
procefTion,  pay  formal  vifits,  or  go  to  church  on  high 
feftivals  :  at  all  other  times  they  wear  a  linen  night-cap, 
bordered  or  ruffled  with  lace  or  cambrick,  and  above 
it  a  broad  brimmed  flouched  hat ;  and,  ir;flead  of  a  coat, 
a  lunT  wide  camblet  cloak,  of  a  raifin  colour,  or  black. 
They  generally  walk  with  their  hat  under  their  arm,  and 
never  wear  a.n  upper  coat  without  a  fvvord. 

The  drefs  of  the  peafants  is  afrer  the  modern  fafhion 
of  the  Spaniards,  which  is  not  unlike  the  habit  of  the 
common  peopvle  in  England,  only  here  the  natives,  when 
drefled,  we.ir  long  cloaks  inftead  of  upper  coats  ;  but  the 
peafants  cf  Canaria,  inftead  of  the  cloak,  ufe  an  upper 
garment  failened  about  the  middle  by  a  girdle,  or  faCi. 
'I'his  garment  is  white,  long,  and  narrow  :  it  has  a  neck 
like  an  Eng'.ifli  riding-coat,  and  is  made  of  the  wool  of 
their  own  iheep.  All  the  people  of  low  rank  in  thefe 
iflands  wear  their  own  black  hair,  which  is  generally 
buOiv  :  they  let  it  orow  to  a  great  length,  and  tuck  the 
hair  of  the  right  fide  of  the  head  behind  the  right  ear. 

The  women  of  infeiior  rank  wear  on  their  heads  a 
coarfe  linen  gaufe,  which  falls  down  upon  their  fhoul- 
ders  ;  and,  as  they  pin  it  together  under  their  chin,  the 
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lower  part  anfwcrs  the  purpofe  of  an  handkerchief,  by 
covering  the  neck  and  breaft.  When  they  go  abroad, 
they  likewife  wear  a  broad  brim.med  flouchea  h'at  to  fhade 
their  faces  from  the  fun  ;  and  on  their  flioulders  a  mantle 
of  flannel,  baize,  or  faye.  Inftead  of  llavs  they  wear 
a  fnort  clofe  jacket  laced  before,  and  have  many  petti- 
coats, which  make  them  appear  very  bulky:  but  the 
poor  who  live  in  towns  wear  veils,  when  they  walk  the 
Itreets,  made  of  black  faye,  in  the  form  of  two  petticoats  ; 
and  when  they  go  abroad  take  the  upper,  and  putting 
it  over  the  head,  wrap  it  fo  clofe  about  the  face,  that  no 
part  of  it  is  feen,  except  one  eye.  Thus  they  have  the 
privilege  of  beholding  all  they  meet,  without  being 
known  ;  for  all  their  veils  are  of  the  fame  fluff  and  co- 
lour, only  thofe  of  the  ladies  are  of  filk. 

Some  of  the  moft  fafliionable  ladies  in  the  city  of  Pal- 
mas,  in  Canaria,  and  in  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  ifland  of 
Tenerife,  go  abroad  in  their  chariots  drefled  after  the 
French  and  Englifli  mode;  but  none  walk  in  the  ftreets 
without  veils;  yet  they  wear  them  fo  open,  that  any  one 
may  fee  the  whole  face,  the  neck,  and  even  a  part  of  he 
breafl.  The  young  ladies  wear  no  caps,  but  have  their 
fine  long  black  hair  plaited,  tucked  up  behind,  and  fatten- 
ed on  the  crown  of  the  head  by  a  gold  comb.  Inftead 
of  flays,  they  wear  fhort  jackets,  like  the  common  people, 
only  they  are  made  of  finer  fluff":  they  have  alfo  mantles 
of  Icarlet  cloth,  or  fine  white  flannel,  laced  with  gold  or 
fllver  ;  but  the  moft  expenfive  part  of  their  drefs  is  their 
ear-rings,  necklaces,  and  bracelets. 

Scarce  any  are  to  be  feen,  even  among  people  of  the 
firft  rank  of  either  fex,  who  walk  with  an  eafy  and  gr  ce- 
tul  air :  this  is  entirely  owing  to  their  going  abroad, 
either  covered  with  long  cloaks,  or  almoft  conftantly 
veiled  :  the  men's  motion  being  hid  by  their  cloaks,  and 
the  women,  not  being  known,  do  not  care  how  they 
walk  ;  and  when  the  men  lay  their  cloaks  afide,  and  drefs 
in  upper  coats,  with  their  fwords,  canes,  and  perukes, 
and  their  hats  under  their  arm,  they  make  the  moft  ftiff, 
ridiculous,  and  awkward  appearance  imaginable. 

Here  the  inferior  people  are  remarkably  loufy,  without 
being  even  afhamed  of  it;  for  the  poor  fit  at  their  doors 
picking  the  lice  out  of  one  another's  heads.  The  itch 
too  is  common  among  people  of  all  ranks,  and  they  do 
not  even  take  any  pains  to  cure  it.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  though  this  is  not  quite  fo 
general  as  the  other. 

Gentlemen  rife  here  by  break  of  day,  and  ufually  go 
to  church  foon  after  to  hear  mafs  ;  at  eight  or  nine  in  the 
morning  they  breakfaft  on  chocolate.  The  ladies  feldom 
5:0  to  mafs  before  ten  in  the  forenoon  ;  but  the  women- 
fervants  commonly  attend  it  about  fun-rifing.  At  the 
elevation  of  the  hoft,  which  is  generally  a  little  before 
noon,  the  bells  toll,  when  all  the  men,  who  happen  to 
be  within  hearing,  pull  off  their  hats,  and  fay,  "  I  adore 
"  and  praife  thee,  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
"  Chrirt,  fhed  on  the  tree  of  the  crofs  to  wafti  away  the 
"  finsof  the  v/orld." 

At  noon  all  the  natives  go  home  to  dinner,  and  the 
flieet-doors  are  fhut  till  three  o'clock.  The  firft  difti  fet 
upon  the  table  in  gentlemen's  houfes  confifts  of  foup 
made  cf  beef,  mutton,  pork,  bacon,  potatoes,  turneps, 
carrots,  onions,  and  faffron,  Itewed  together,  with  thin 
flices  of  bread  put  into  the  difli.  The  fecond  courfe  con- 
fifts of  roafted  meat,  fowls,  &c.  The  third  is  the  olio, 
or  ingredients  of  which  the  foup  was  made.  After  which 
romes  the  defert,  confifting  of  fruit  and  fweet-meats. 
The  company  drink  freely  of  wine,  or  wine  and  water, 
while  at  dinner;  but  have  no  wine  after  the  cloth  is  re- 
moved. Ou  drinking  to  each  other,  they  fay,  "  Your 
"health.  Sir;"  or,  ""  Mada,Ti,  your  health  :"  and  the 
other  anfwers  by  faying,  "  May  you  live  a  thoufaad 
"•  years  ;"  and  fometimes,  "  Much  good  may  it  do  you" 
Dinner  being  over,  a  large  fliallow  filver  difh,  filled 
with  water,  is  fet  upon  the  table  ;  when  the  whole  com- 
pany, all  at  once,  wafli  in  it  ;  and  then  a  fer\'ant,  who 
ihinds  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  cries,  "  Blefled  and 
"  praifed  be  the  moft  holy  facrament  of  the  altar,  and 
"  the  clear  and  pure  conception  of  the  moft  holy  virgin, 
"  conceived  in  grace  from  the  firft  inftant  of  her  natural 
"  exiftence.  Ladies,  and  gentlemen,  much  good  may 
"  it  do  you."  Then  making  a  low  bow  to  the  com- 
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pany,  he  retires.  They  then  rife,  and  each  goes  to  his 
apartment,  to  take  a  nap  for  about  an  hour.  T  his,  which 
is  termed  the  fiefto,  is  very  beneficial  in  a  warm  climate; 
for  after  a  perfon  awakes  from  it,  he  finds  himfelf  greatly 
refrefhed,  and  fit  to  engage  in  bufinefs  with  fpirit. 

People  of  rank  feldom  make  an  entertainment  without' 
having  a  friar  for  one  of  their  guefts,  who  is  ufually  con- 
feffor  to  fome  of  the  family,  and  frequently  behaves  with 
great  ill  manners;  yet  neither  the  mafter  of  the  houfe, 
nor  any  of  the  company,  choofe  to  take  much  notice  of  it. 
Our  author  was  once  invited  to  dine  with  a  gentleman, 
■where  a  Francifcan  friar  was  one  of  the  gucfls  ;  but  they 
had  fcarce  begun  to  eat,  when  the  friar  afked  him  if  he 
was  a  Chriftian  >  He  anfwered,  that  he  hoped  fo.  He 
•was  then  defired  to  repeat  the  Apoftle's  Creed  ;  but  an- 
fwering,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  the  friar  llared 
full  in  his  face,  and  cried,  "  O  tliou  black  afs  !"  Of- 
fended  at  this  rudenefs,  he  afked.  What  he  meant  by 
treating  him  in  that  manner  ?  when  the  friar  only  an- 
fwered by  repeating  the  abufe ;  the  mafter  of  the  houi'e 
endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  perfuade  him  to  give  over.  But 
as  our  author  did  not  at  that  time  underftand  Spanifli  i'o 
well  as  to  exprefs  himfelf  fluently,  he  rofe,  and  telling 
the  gentleman,  that  he  faw  he  was  unable  to  protedl  him 
from  intuits  at  his  own  table,  inftantly  left  the  houfe. 

In  the  morning  and  evening  vifits  they  treat  v^ith  cho- 
colate and  fweet-meats  ;  but  in  the  fummer  evenings  with 
fiiow-watcr.  People  fup  between  eight  and  nine,  and 
foon  after  retire  to  reft. 

The  ufual  food  of  the  common  people  is  goffio,  fruit, 
and  wine,  with  falt-fifli  brought  from  the  coaft  of  Bar- 
bary.  Some  think  their  being  fubjedl  to  the  itch,  is 
owing  to  their  eating  fo  much  of  this  laft  food.  In  the 
fummer  feafon  frefh  fifli  is  pretty  plentiful,  but  at  other 
times  more  fcarce  and  dear. 

The  houfes  of  people  of  rank  are  two  ftories  high,   and  ■ 
are  handfome  fquare  buildings,   built  of  ftone  and  mortar,  ! 
with  an  open  court   in  the  middle  like  our   public  inns 
in  England,  and  like  them  have  balconies  running  round, 
which  are  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  fecond  ftory.  ■, 
The  ftreet-door  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  \ 
houfe,  and   within   that  door  is   a   fecond,  the  fpace  be-  1 
tween  them  being  the  breadth  of  the  rooms  of  the  houfe. 
The  court-yard,   which  is  on  the  infide,   is  large  or  fmall  I 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  building,  and  is  ufually  paved  I 
with  flags,    pebbles,    or  other  ftones.     In  the  centre  of  | 
the  court  is  a  fquare  or  circular  flone-wall  about  four  feet 
high,  filled  with  earth,   in  which   are  commonly  planted 
orange,  banan  i,   or  other  trees. 

All  the  lower  ftory  of  each  quarter  of  the  houfe  con- 
fifls  of  ftore-rooms,  or  cellars.  The  ftairs  leading  to 
the  fecond  ftory  ufually  begin  at  the  right  or  left  hand 
corner  cf  the  entrance  of  the  court,  and  confill  of 
two  flights  of  fteps,  which  lead  into  the  gallery,  from 
which  one  may  enter  any  room  on  the  fecond  ftory. 
The  principal  apartments  are  generally  in  that  quarter 
of  the  houfe  facing  the  ftreet,  which  contains  a  hall  with 
an  apartment  at  each  end.  Thefe  rooms  are  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  quarter,  and  the  hall  is  twice  the  length  of 
any  of  the  apartments  at  its  extremities.  The  windows 
of  thefe  rooms  are  formed  of  wooden  lattices,  curioufly 
wrought,  and  are  all  in  the  outfide  wall,  none  of  them 
looking  inwards  to  the  court. 

In  the  middle  of  the  front  of  fome  great  houfes  is  a 
balcony  on  the  outfide  above  the  gate,  equal  with  the 
floor  of  the  fecond  ftory  ;  and  fome  have  a  gallery  which 
runs  from  one  end  of  the  front  to  the  other,  but  this  is 
unufual  on  the  outfide  of  the  houfe. 

The  apartments  are  all  white-waftied,  and  thofe  at  the 
extremities  of  the  great  halls,  with  fome  of  the  reft,  are 
lined  with  fine  mats  about  five  feet  high,  and  the  floor 
is  fometimes  covered  with  the  fame.  The  fides  of  the 
windows  of  all  the  rooms  are  lined  with  boards  to  pre- 
vent people's  cloaihs  being  whitened ;  for  they  com- 
monly fit  in  the  window,  there  being  benches  on  each 
fide  of  it  for  that  purpofe;  and  when  the  mafter  of  the 
houfe  intends  to  ftiow  a  ftrangcr  refpedt,  he  always  con- 
duits him  to  the  window. 

The  walls  of  the  great  hall,  and  thofe  of  fome  of  the 
Other  apartments,  are  hung  with  paintings,  leprclentiiig 


the  virgin,  the  twelves  apofties,  faints,  and  martvrs, 
ufually  drawn  as  large  as  life,  and  diflin'Tuiflicd  by 
fome  circumftance  of  their  hiftory.  Thus  St.  Peter  is 
ufually  reprefented  looking  at  a  cock  and  weeping,  and 
a  great  bunch  of  keys  always  hangs  at  his  girdle.  One 
of  their  favorite  paintings  is  Anthony  preaching  to  the 
fifhes. 

They  feldom  ufe  curtains  to  their  beds,  for  thefe  they 
confider  as  recepticles  for  fleas  and  bugs,  which  abound 
here  extremely.  They  chiefly  ufe  matrelTes  fpread  on  the 
floor  upon  fine  mats  :  befides  the  flieets,  tliere  is  a  blanket 
and  above  that  a  filk  quilt.  The  flieets,  pillows,  and 
quilt,  are  frequently  fringed  or  pinked,  like  the  Ifirouds 
ufed  for  the  dead  in  Europe. 

In  a  particular  apartment  is  a  place  raifed  a  ftep  higher 
than  the  floor,  covered  with  mats  or  carpets;  and  there 
the  women  generally  fit  together  upon  cufhions,  both  to 
receive  vifits  from  their  own  fex,  aiid  perform  their  do- 
meftic  offices. 

Though  the  houfes  of  the  peafants  and  lower  fort  of 
people  are  only  one  ftory  high,  they  are  built  of  fVone 
and  lime,  and  the  roofs  either  thatched  or  tiled.  Thefe 
are  generally  neat,  clean,  and  commodious.  Indeed  there 
is  but  little  dirt  or  duft  in  thefe  iflands  to  make  them  un- 
cleanly ;  for  the  ground  is  raoftly  rocky,  and,  from  the 
almoff  continual  fine  weather,  it  is  feldom  wet. 

The  natives  have  a  grave  deportment,  and  at  the  fame 
time  great  quickncfs  and  fenfibility  ;  the  women,  in  par- 
ticular are  remarkable  for  the  fprightlinefs  and  vivacity 
of  their  converfation,  which  is  t'aid  greatly  to  exceed  that 
of  the  Englifh,  French,  or  other  nonliern  iiations.  The 
great  families  in  thefe  iflands  woula  be  hiL^bly  offended 
fhould  any  one  tell  them;  they  are  dcfceiiJed  from  the 
Moors,  or  even  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  thefe 
iflands;  yet  it  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  prove, 
that  nioft  of  their  cuftoms  have  been  handed  down  to 
them  from  thofe  people.  The  i;ent'y  boaft  much  of  their 
birth,  and  indeed  they  are  defcended  from  the  beft  families 
in  Spain. 

The  people  hold  in  the  greateft  contempt  the  employ- 
ment of  a  butcher,  taylor,  miller,  or  porter.  It  i  not 
indeed  very  furprifing,  that  they  fhould  not  have  any 
great  efteem  for  the  profefTion  of  a  butclier,  or  that  the 
employment  of  a  taylor  Ihould  be  confideied  as  foinewhat 
too  effeminate  for  a  man  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
why  millers  and  porters  ftiould  be  defpifed,  efpecially  the 
former  ;  but  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  millers  he  re  are 
generally  eftcemed  gieat  thieves;  and  as  the  m..aer  of  every 
family  fends  his  own  corn  to  be  ground,  unlefs  it  be  nar- 
rowly watched,  the  miller  will  take  too  much  loll.  It  is 
faid  that  when  any  criminal  is  to  fufter  death,  and  the 
executioner  happens  to  be  out  of  the  way,  the  officers  of 
juftice  have  the  power  of  feizing  the  firft  butcher,  niillcr, 
or  porter  they  can  find,  and  of  obliging  him  to  difcharge 
that  office. 

We  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  a  circumftance 
given  us  by  Mr.  Glafs,  who  once  touching  at  the  illand 
of  Gomera  to  procure  frefh  water,  hired  (bme  poor  rag- 
ged fifliermcn  to  fill  the  water  cafks,  and  bring  them  on 
board  ;  but  fome  time  after,  going  to  the  watering  place 
to  fee  what  progrcfs  they  had  made,  he  found  the  callus 
full,  and  all  ready  for  rolling  down  to  the  beach,  with 
the  fifhermen  Handing  by,  and  talking  together,  as  if 
they  had  nothing  farther  to  do.  He  reprimanded  them 
for  their  la/.inefs  in  not  difpatching  the  bufinefs  in  wliich 
he  had  employed  them;  when  one  of  them,  with  a  dif- 
dainful  air,  replied,  "  What  do  you  take  us  to  be.  Sir  ? 
"  Do  you  imagine  we  are  porters  ?  No,  Sir,  we  are 
"  feamen."  Notwithflanding  all  his  intreatics  and  pro- 
mifes  of  reward,  he  was  unable  to  [  ruail  on  any  of  them 
to  roll  the  cafks  to  the  water-fide;  but  was  at  laft  obliged 
to  hire  porters. 

Though  the  gentry  of  thefe  iflands  are  ufually  poor,  yet 
they  are  extremely  polite  and  well  bred,  the  very  pea- 
fants and  labourincj  people  have  a  confiderable  (hare  of 
good  manners,  with  little  of  that  furly  rufticity  which 
is  too  common  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people  in  Eng- 
land ;  yet  they  do  not  feem  to  be  abafhed  n  the  prefencc 
of  their  fuperiors.  A  beggar  afks  charity  of  a  gentleman, 
by  faying,  "  For  the  love  of  God,  Sir,  pleaTe   to   give 
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*'  me  half  a  rial  ;"  and  if  the  other  gives  him  nothing,  he 
returns,  "  Mav  your  worfhip  excufe  me  for  the  love  of 
"  God." 

The  fervants  and  lower  people  are  much  addiftcd  to 
pilfering,  for  which  they  arc  fcldom  punifhed  any  other 
way  than  by  being  turned  off,  beaten,  or  imprifoned  for 
a  fliort  time.  Robberies  are  feldom  or  never  committed  ; 
but  murder  is  more  common  than  in  England  ;  and  they 
have  no  notion  of  duels,  for  they  cannot  comprehend  that 
a  man's  having  the  courage  to  fight  can  atone  for  the  in- 
jury he  has  done  his  antagonift,  or  that  it  ought  to  give 
him  a  right  to  do  him  a  greater.  When  tiie  murderer  has 
killed  a  man  he  flies  to  a  church  for  refuge,  till  he  can 
find  an  opportunity  to  make  his  efcape  to  another  ifland  ; 
ahd  if  he  had  been  greatly  provoked  or  injured  by  the  de- 
ceafed,  and  did  not  kill  him  in  cold  blood,  every  body 
will  be  ready  to  aiTift  him  to  efcape,  except  the  near  re- 
lations of  the  perfon  murdered  ;  yet  quarrels  are  far  from 
being  frequent  here,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  want  of 
taverns  and  other  public  houfes,  to  their  temperance  in 
tlrinking,  their  polite  behaviour,  and  the  little  intercourfe 
between  them. 

The  lower  people  never  fight  in  public;  but  if  one  per- 
fon puts  another  in  a  violent  paflion,  the  injured  party,  if 
able,  takes  his  revenge  in  the  bcft  manner  he  can,  without 
regard  to  what  is  called  fair-play,  till  bethinks  he  has  got 
fufficient  fatisfadlion. 

The  people  are  in  general  extremely  temperate;  and 
was  a  gentleman  feen  publicly  drunk,  it  would  be  a  laft- 
ing  ftain  on  his  reputation.  The  evidence  of  a  man  who 
can  be  proved  a  drunkard,  will  not  be  taken  in  a  court  of 
juftice  ;  hence  thofe  who  are  fond  of  wine  fliut  themfelves 
up  in  their  bed-chambers,  where,  when  they  have  drank 
their  fiil,  they  get  into  bed  and  deep  it  off. 

In  thefe  iflands  perfons  of  all  ranks  are  extremely  amo- 
rous ;  but  their  notions  of  love  are  fomewhat  romantic  ; 
which  is  perhaps  the  v/ant  of  innocent  freedom  between 
the  fexes.  They  do  not,  however  feem  to  be  inclined  to 
jealoufy,  any  more  than  the  Englifh  or  French  ;  and  in 
every  country,  cuftom  has  eftabliihed  between  the  fexes 
certain  bounds  of  decency  and  decorum,  beyond  which 
no  perfon  will  go  without  a  bad  intention.  It  is  ufual 
for  young  people  here  to  fall  in  love  at  fight;  and  if  the 
parties  agree  to  marry,  but  find  their  parents  averfe  to 
their  union,  they  acquaint  the  curate  of  the  parilh  with 
the  affair,  who  goes  to  the  houfe  where  the  girl  lives,  and 
endeavours  to  perfuade  them  to  agree  to  her  marriage  ;  but 
if  they  cannot  be  induced  to  give  their  confent,  he  takes 
her  away  before  their  faces,  without  their  being  able  to 
hinder  him,  and  either  places  her  in  a  nunnery,  or  with 
fome  of  her  relations,  till  he  marries  them. 

It  is  faid  not  to  be  imcommon  for  a  lady  to  fend  a 
man  an  offer  of  her  perfon  in  an  honourable  way,  when, 
if  he  does  not  think  proper  to  accept  the  offer,  he  keeps 
it  fecret  till  death  :  fhould  he  do  otherwife,  he  would  be 
looked  upon  by  all  people  in  the  moff  defpicable  light. 
Young  men  are  not  allowed  to  court  young  girls  without 
any  intention  to  marry  them  ;  for  if  a  woman  can  prove 
that  a  man  has,  in  any  inftance,  endeavouied  to  engage 
her  afFcftions,  fhe  can  oblige  him  to  marry  her.  This, 
like  many  other  good  laws,  is  abufed  ;  for  loofe  women 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  frequently  lay  fnares  to  entrap 
the  fimple  and  unwary  ;  and  fometimes  worthlefs  young 
men  form  defigns  upon  the  fortunes  of  ladies,  without 
having  the  leaft  regard  for  their  perfons  :  however,  there 
are  not  many  mercenary  lovers  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
their  notions  being  in  general  too  refined  and  romaniic  to 
admit  the  idea  of  that  pafTion  being  made  fubfcrvient  to 
their  ambition  or  interefl  ;  and  yet  there  are  more  un- 
happy marriages  here  than  in  the  countries  where  inno- 
cent freedoms  being  allowed  between  the  fexes,  lovers 
are  not  fo  blinded  by  their  pafFions  as  not  to  perceive  their 
miftreffes  are  frail  and  imperfeiSt. 

When  a  man  lofes  his  wife  by  death,  fome  of  his  rela- 
tions come  to  his  houfe,  and  refide  with  him  fome  time  in 
order  to  divert  his  grief,  and  do  not  leave  him  till  another 
relation  comes  to  relieve  the  firfl ;  the  fecond  is  relieved 
by  a  third  ;  and  tiius  they  fucceed  each  other  till  the  term 
of  a  year  is  expired. 

Every  one  of  the  Canary  Idandsy  and  every  town  and 


village  in  them,  has  a  particular  faint  for  its  patron,  whofe 
day  IS  celebrated  as  a  feflival,  by  a  fermon  preached  ia 
honour  of  the  faint,  and  a  fervice  fuited  to  the  occafion. 
On  thcfc  days  the  ftreet  near  the  church  is  flrewed  with 
flowers  and  leaves,  a  multitude  of  wax  candles  are  light- 
ed, and  aconfiderable  quantity  of  gun-powder  ufed  in  fire- 
works. 

On  the  eve  of  thefe  feflivals  is  generally  held  a  kind  of 
fair,  to  which  the  people  of  the  adjacent  country  refort, 
and  fpend  the  greatefl  part  of  the  night  in  mirth,  and 
dancing  to  the  found  of  the  guittar,  accompanied  with 
the  voices  not  only  of  thofe  who  play  on  that  inllrument, 
but  by  thofe  of  the  dancers. 

The  dances  pradifed  here  arc  farabands  and  folias, 
which  are  flow  dances  ;  thofe  which  are  quick  are  the 
canario,  fiiff  ufed  by  the  antient  Canarians  ;  the  fandan- 
go, which  is  chiefly  pradifcd  by  the  vulgar;  and  the  za- 
peteo,  which  nearly  refembles  our  hornpipe.  Some  of 
thefe  dances  may  be  termed  dramatic,  as  the  men  fing 
verfes  to  their  partners,  who  anfwer  them  in  the  Ciime 
manner.  The  natives  of  thefe  iflands  have  generally  ex- 
cellent voices,  and  few  of  them  are  unable  to  play  on  the 
guittar. 

At  the  feafl  of  the  tutelar  faints  of  Tenerife,  Canaria, 
and  Palma,  plays  are  a<fted  in  the  ftreets  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  populace;  but  the  performers  not  being 
profefled  actors,  and  only  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  who  feem  to  have  a  natural  turn  for  ading,  they  can- 
not be  fuppofed  to  rife  to  any  great  degree  of  perieiStion. 

All  the  emi'ient  families  have  alfo  a  particular  faint,  or 
patron,  to  whofe  honour  they  keep  a  feflival  at  a  wreat 
expence;  and,  on  thefe  occafions,  the  gentry  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  fplcndour  of  their  entertainments.  The 
gentry  frequently  take  the  air  on  horfeback  ;  but  when 
the  ladies  are  obliged  to  travel,  they  ride  on  afies,  and  in- 
flead  of  a  faddle  they  ufe  a  kind  of  chairj  in  which  they 
fit  very  commodioufly.  The  principal  roads  are  paved 
with  pebble-ftones,  like  thofe  ufed  in  the  ffreets  of  Lon- 
don. There  are  a  few  chariots  in  the  city  of  Palmas  in 
Canaria,  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  city  of  Lacuna, 
in  Tenerife  :  thefe  are  all  drawn  by  mules  ;  but  they  are 
kept  rather  for  fhew  than  ufe  ;  for  the  roads,  bei.no-  fteep 
and  rocky,  are  not  proper  for  wheel-carriages. 

The  diverfions  in  ufe  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people 
befides  dancing,  finging,  and  playing  on  the  guittar,  are 
throwing  a  ball  through  a  ring  placed  at  a  great  diftance, 
cards,  wreflling,  and  quoits.  The  peafants,  particularly 
of  Goniera,  when  they  travel,  have  the  art  of  leaping 
from  rock  to  rock,  which  is  thus  performed  :  the  longftafF 
or  pole  ufed  on  thefe  occafions  has  an  iron  fpike  at  the 
end  of  it ;  and  when  a  man  wants  to  defcend  from  one 
rock  to  another,  he  aims  the  point  of  the  pole  at  the  place 
where  he  intends  to  alight,  and  then  throws  himfelf  to- 
wards it,  pitching  the  end  of  the  pole  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  a 
perpendicular,  and  then  Aides  down  it  to  the  rock  on 
which  it  ftands. 

Children  are  taught  in  the  convents  reading,  writing, 
latin,  arithmetic,  logic,  and  other  branches  of  philofophy. 
The  fcholars  read  the  claffics  ;  but  Greek  is  never  taught 
here,  and  is  entirely  unknown  even  to  the  {fudients  in  di- 
vinity :  they  are  particularly  fond  of  civil  law  and  logic, 
which  lafl  is  mofl  effeemed. 

The  natives  of  thefe  iflands  have  a  genius  for  poetry, 
and  compofe  verfes  of  different  meafures,  which  they  fet 
to  mufic.  Some  of  their  fongs  and  other  poetical  pieces, 
would  be  greatly  efieemed  in  any  country  where  a  tafle  for 
poetry  prevails.  Few  of  th'fe  books  which  are  called 
prophane,  only  to  dillinguifli  them  from  thofe  of  a  reli- 
gious kind,  are  read  here,  fince  they  cannot  be  imported 
into  the  ifland  without  being  firft  examined  by  the  inqui- 
fition,  a  court  with  which  nobody  cares  to  have  any  con- 
cern. However,  the  Hiflory  of  the  Wars  in  Granada  is 
in  every  body's  hands,  and  is  read  by  people  of  all  ranks; 
they  have  alfo  fome  plays,  mofl  of  which  are  very  good 
ones.  But  the  books  moif  read  by  the  laity  are  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
a  kind  of  religious  romances  fluffed  with  legends,  and  the 
mofl  improbable  flories.  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  the 
Devout  Pilgrim,  are  in  every  library,  and  much  ad- 
mired, 
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Of  the  Civil  Government  of  Canana,  fenenfe,  and  Pahna  , 
cf  the  EcdcfiaJlUal  Government  of  all  the  Ijlamh  in  gemral , 
and  the  Dfeafci  to  which  the  Natives  are  jubjeSi. 

WE  have  already  defcribed  the  government  of  Lan- 
cerota  and  Fuertaventura,  and  that  ot  Gomeraand 
Ferro  nearly  rcfembles  them;  we  fliall  now  therefore, 
proceed  to  the  government  of  CanariaTer.er.fe,  and  Pal- 
ina,  which  are  called  the  King's  Idands.  . 

The  natives  on  their  fubmitting  to  the  crown  of  Spam 
we  re  fo  far  from  being  deprived  of  the.r  hberty,  that  they 
were  put  on  an  equality  with  the.r  conquerors,  in  wh^l 
The  Spaniards  fhewed  the  utmoft  w.fdom  a..d  policy  ;  but 
how  they  came  foon  after  to  aft  in  a  qu.te  contrary  man- 
neHn  America,  is  hard  to  determ.ne.  Alter  the  con- 
ciueft  of  the  Canary  iflands,  the  Span.ards  .ncorpori.ted 
with  the  natives  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  become  one  peo- 
ple with  them,  and  in  confequcice  of  th.s  pol.t.cal  un.on, 
the  kin-  of  Spain  is  able  to  raife  in  thefc  .Hands  mo.;e  lol- 
diers  aifd  feamen  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions 
of  three  times  their  extent.  . 

Thclowefl  officer  of  juftice,  except  the  algua7..1s,,is 
the  alcalde,  who  is  a  juflice  of  peace  ;  and  there  is  one  of 
them  in  every  town  or  village  of  note.  Fhefe  mag.ftrates 
are  appointed  by  the  royal  audience  of  the  city  of  Pal  mas, 
in  Canaria  ;  they  hold  their  places  only  tor  a  certain  titiie, 
and,  in  cafes  of  property,  can  take  cogn./.ance  ot  no  de- 
putes where  the  value  of  what  is  contended  for  exceeds 
feventeen  rials,  or  feven  fhillings  fterling.  Over  thefc 
magiftrates  is  the  alcalde  major,  who  is  appointed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other,  and  cannot  decide  any  cafe  re- 
lating to  property  that  exceeds  the  fum  of  two  h.ind.cd 
dollars.  From  the  decifion  of  thofc  magillrates,  appeals 
lie  to  the  tinientc  and  corregidor  :  the,  hrft  of  whom  is  a 
lawyer,  and  nominated  by  the  royal  aud.cnce  ;  but  the 
latter,  who  is  appointed  by  the  king,  is  not  obliged  to  be 
a  lawyer,  yet  muft  have  a  fecretary,  clerk,  or  alliibnt  bred 

to  the  law.  ,  ,     ,  .       ,         r 

The  corregidor  generally  holds  his  place  hve  years, 
and  fometimcs  longer.  Few  of  the  natives  enjoy  this 
honourable  office,  which  is  commonly  hlled  by  native 
Spaniards.  The  proceedings  in  the  corregidor's  court, 
and  in  that  of  the  tiniente,  are  the  fame;  thcie  courts 
fccming  to  have  been  originally  intended  as  a  check  upon 

each  other.  ,    ■   • 

Appeals  are  made  from  the  corregidor  and  tin.ente  lo 
the  royal  audience  of  Gran  Canaria  ;  a  tribunal  compofed 
cf  three  oidores,  or  judges,  a  regent,  and  f.fcal,  who  are 
ufually  natives  of  Spain,  and  arc  always  appointed  by  the 
kino-.  The  governor-general  is  prcfidcnt  of  th.s  court 
thou"h  he  rchdes  in  Tenerife.  In  criminal  caufes  there 
is  no°appeal  from  their  determination  -,  but,  in  matters  re- 
lating to  property,  appeals  are  carried  to  the  council  or 
audience  of  Seville  in  Spain. 

The  flaiidin(»  forces  in  the  Canary  1  (lands  amount  only 
to  about  an  hund.td  and  fifty  men  ;  but  there  is  a  militia, 
of  which  the  governor-general  of  the  ifland  is  always 
commander  in  chief,  and  the  officers,  as  colonels,  cap- 
tains, and  fubaherns,  are  appointed  by  the  king.  There 
arc  alfo  governors  of  forts  and  caftles,  fome  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  others  by  the  twelve  regidores 
of  the  iflands,  called  the  cavildo  ;  fome  of  the  forts  bc- 
louging  to  the  king,  and  th.'  reft  are  under  the  diredion 
of  the  regidores.  * 

The  regidores  alfo  take  care  of  the  repairs  of  the  high- 
ways, prevent  nuifances,  and  the  plague  from  being 
brought  into  the  ifland  by  (hipping  ;  for  no  man  is  allow- 
ed to  land  in  thefc  iflands  from  any  (hip  till  the  matter 
produces  a  bill  of  health  from  the  laft  port  he  left,  or  till 
the  crew  have  been  properly  examined. 

The  kino's  revenue  arifes  from  the  following  articles  : 
a  third  of  the  tithes,  which  fcarcely  amounts  to  a  tenth 
part  of  them,  the  clergy  appropriating  ahnoft  the  whole 
to  themfelvcs.  '1  hii>  third  pait  was  given  by  the  pope  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  in  confideration  of  his  maintaining  a 
perpetual  war  againft  the  infidels. 


The  fecond  branch  in  their  revenue  confifts  in  the  mo- 
nopoly of  tobacco  and  fnuft",  which  the  kings  officers  fell 
on  his  account,  no  other  perfons  being  allowed  to  deal  in 
thofe  articles. 

Another  branch  of  the  revenue  arifes  from  theorchilla- 
weed,  all  of  which  in  the  iflands  of  Tenerife,  Canaria, 
and  Palma,  belong  to  the  king,  and  is  part  of  his  revenue; 
but  the  oichilla  of  the  other  iflands  belongs  to  their  re- 
fpecli\'epioprietors. 

The  fourth  branch  confifts  of  the  acknowledgment 
annually  paid  by  the  nobility  to  the  king  for  their  titles, 
which  amounts  to  a  mere  trifle. 

The  fifth  branch  is  a  duty  of  feven  per  cent,  on  imports 
and  exports  :  and  the  fixth  duty  on  the  Canary  Weft  In- 
dia commerce.  All  thefe  branches,  the  fixth  excepted, 
are  faid  not  to  bring  into  the  king's  treafury  above  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  clear  of  the  expences  of  go- 
vernment and  all  charges. 

With  refpect  to  the  ccclefiaftical  government  of  the 
Canary  Iflands  in  general,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
biihop  is  fuft'ragan  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Seville,  in  Spain, 
and  has  a  revenue  of  fix  thoufand  pounds  fterling  per 
annum.  He  refides  in  the  city  of  Palma,  in  Canaria, 
where  he  is  treated  with  as  much  refpeci  and  homage  as 
a  fovereign  prince. 

The  fuperior  of  the  various  orders  of  Friars  and  nuns 
refide  in  the  city  of  St.  Chriftobal  de  la  Laguna,  and  are 
only  accountable  to  the  generals  of  their  refpeftive  orders 
at  Rome. 

In  each  of  the  iflands  is  a  houfe  belonging  to  the  inqui- 
fiiion,  with  its  proper  officers,  in  order  to  prevent  all  ap- 
pearances of  herciy  or  difrefpedt  to  the  clergy.  They 
have  power  to  apprehend  and  confine  fufpected  perfons, 
without  giving  any  reafon  for  it  to  the  civil  magiftrate  ; 
and,  after  examining  them,  they  are  either  dilcharged,  or 
fent  to  the  tribunal  at  Canaria. 

When  any  foreign  fhips  arrive  at  the  iflands,  the  firft 
time  the  mailer  comes  a-ihore,  he  is  conduced  to  rn  of- 
ficer of  the  inquifition,  who  examines  him  whether  he 
Jias  any  books  or  pidtuics  in  his  fhip  againft  the  doctrine 
or  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome?  and  he  is  obliged 
to  fign  a  paper,  by  which  he  engages,  if  he  has  any,  not 
to  land  or  expofe  them  to  view  ;  and  that,  while  he  re- 
mains in  the  country,  he  will  neither  fpeak  againft  the 
Romifh  religion,  nor  ridicule  its  rites  and  ceremonies. 
As  all  the  natives  are  zealous  members  of  the  Romifli 
church,  this  tribunal  has  feldom  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cifing  its  extenfive  authority. 

As  the  gentrv  are  generally  poor,  and  unable  to  give 
fortunes  to  their  younger  fons  and  daughters,  many  of 
the  former  are  educated  for  the  church,  and  not  a  few 
young  ladies  ftiut  themfelves  in  con\ents  for  life,  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  find  hufbands  fuitable  to  their  rank, 
and  are  unwilling  to  depend  upon  their  elder  brothers,  or 
other  relations,  for  fubfiftence  :  others  take  the  fame  ftep 
fiom  their  having  met  with  difappointmcnts  in  love  ;  and 
a  ievj  flattered  by  the  nuns  and  clergy  into  a  high  con- 
ceit of  their  own  fandity,  from  religious  motives,  take 
the  veil. 

The  priefts  are  here  far  from  being  fatisfied  with  their 
tithes,  or  the  friars  with  the  revenues  of  their  convent' , 
and  have  therefore  found  means  to  load  the  inhabiuuits 
with  many  impofitioiis  which,  though  not  eftablifhcd  by 
law,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  prcfume  to  refufe 
paying.  Thus  every  fifliing  bark  f.om  the  coaft  of  Bi.r- 
bary  is  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  fifti  to  each 
con\'ent  ;  and  when  the  Mendicant  fri.Trs  go  begging  from 
houfe  to  iioufe,  they  are  liberally  fupplicd  ;  and,  was  any 
to  refufe  giving  them  alms,  they  would  be  marked  out  as 
objects  ot  their  vengeance,  and  be  expofcd  to  the  inqui- 
fition. In  fliort,  all  ranks  of  men,  who  have  any  great 
point  in  view,  take  care,  in  the  firft  place,  to  fecure  in 
their  intereft  the  leading  men  of  the  clergy;  and,  when 
this  is  accompliftied,  it  is  eafy  to  furmount  every  other 
obftacle. 

The  Catholicks  of  thefe  iflands  feem  to  think,  that  all 
excellence  is  confined  to  thofe  of  their  religion  ;  and  when 
they  fee  any  of  a  difterent  perfuafion  behave  with  common 
decency,  they  appear  greatly  furprifed,  imagining  that 
thofe  they  call  heretics  differ  but  little  from  brutes. 
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All  ftrangers,  who  are  not  of  the  Romifh  religion,  are 
ftrongly  importuned  on  their  arrival  to  become  profelytes; 
and  indeed  it  is  not  poffible  for  a  perfon  to  live  in  any  of 
the  Canary  Iflands,  except  Tenerife,  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  even  in  Tenerife  no 
profeffed  Jew,  Mahometan,  or  Pagan  can  be  a  member 
of  fociety  ;  nor  indeed  can  any  proteftants,  except  they 
are  eminent  merchants.  The  clergy  are  unwilling  to 
meddle  with  them,  and  probably  have  orders  from  Rome 
not  to  difturb  them,  left  it  fhould  embroil  them  with  the 
Englifh  or  Dutch.  Indeed  formerly  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  inquiiition  to  feize  on  the  Dutch  and 
Englifh  confuls. 

All  the  foreigners  in  thefe  iflands  make  very  juft  com- 
plaints of  the  want  of  good  phyficians  and  furgeons.  The 
difeafes  moft  predominant  here,  befides  the  itch  and  ve- 
nereal diforders,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  another 
place,  are  the  fpotted  fever,  the  flatos,  a  windy  diforder 
afFedling  the  head,  ftomach,  and  bowels,  and  the  palfey. 
The  ague  is  fcaree  known  in  any  of  the  iflands,  except 
Gomera.  A  few  of  the  natives  are  afFeiSted  with  the 
leprofy,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  incurable,  there  is  an  hof- 
pital  at  Canaria  for  the  reception  of  the  unhappy  fufFerers 
by  that  loathfome  difeafe.  A  man  of  fortune  is  no  fooner 
found  to  be  a  leper,  than  all  his  efFeiSs  are  feized  for  the 
life  of  the  hofpital,  without  leaving  any  pait  for  the  fup- 
port  of  his  family  ;  while  the  poor,  who  are  infected  with 
that  diftemper,  are  left  to  fubfift  as  well  as  they  can,  or 
to  perifh  in  the  ftreets.  The  fole  judges  of  the  leprofy 
are  the  diredtors  of  the  hofpital,  and  from  their  determi- 
nation there  is  no  appeal. 


SECT.    XVII, 

Of  the  Manufaiiures  and  Commetce  of  Canaria,  lenerfe^ 
Palma,  Gcmera,  and  Ferro  ;  with  a  particular  Account  of 
their  Fi/hery  on  the  Coajl  of  Barbary ;  and  of  the  Coin, 
IVeights,  and  Meafures  ufed  in  the  Canaries, 

THE  manufaftures  of  thefe  iflands  are  taffeties,  knit 
filk  hofe,  filk  garters,  and  quilts  for  beds.  In 
Canaria  and  Tenerife  courfe  linens  and  gaufe  are  made  of 
the  flax  imported  from  Holland.  In  Canaria  is  alfo  made 
white  blankets,  and  coarfe  cloths,  from  the  wool  of  their 
cwn  {heep.  The  reft  of  the  iflands  alfo  make  a  coarfe 
kind  of  cloth,  which  is  worn  by  the  peafants  ;  but  on 
feftivals,  weddings,  &c.  the  labouring  people  ufually 
■wear  Englifh  coarfe  cloth.  The  exportation  of  raw  filk 
is  now  prohibited,  in  order  to  encourage  their  filk  ma- 
nufactures. In  the  large  towns  men  are  employed  in 
.  weaving,  and  as  taylors  ;  but  in  the  villages  thofe  trades 
are  only  exercifed  by  the  women. 

The  Commerce  of  the  Canary  Iflands  may  be  divided 
into,  that  to  Europe,  and  to  the  Englifh  colonies  in 
America;  that  to  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies;  that  carried 
on  between  the  iflands  themfelves,  and  the  lifhery  on  the 
coaft  of  Barbary. 

Ferro  and  Gomera  are  fo  poor  as  to  be  vifited  by  no 
fliips  from  Europe  or  America ;  nor  are  the  natives  of 
thofe  iflands  allowed  any  fhare  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-India 
commerce,  they  being  not  entirely  under  the  jurifdidlion 
of  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  fubjeiS  to  the  count  of  Go- 
mera, who  is  their  lord  and  proprietor. 

The  trade  to  Europe  and  the  Britifh  American  colonies 
is  centred  in  Tenerife.  A  few  fhips  indeed  go  to  Ca- 
naria and  Palma ;  but  thefe  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
numbers  that  arrive  at  Tenerife.  This  trade  is  carried 
on  almoft  entirely  in  foreign  bottoms,  efpecially  in 
Englifh,  the  natives  being  afraid  of  failing  in  thofe 
feaj  where  they  are  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  the 
corfairs  of  Algiers,  Sallee,  and  other  ports  of  Barbary. 
The  greateft  part  of  this  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Irifh 
Roman  catholic  merchants  fettled  in  Tenerife,  Canaria, 
and  Palma,  and  the  defcendants  of  the  Irifh  who  for- 
merly fettled  there  and  married  Spanifh  wives  ;  and  there 
are  no  proteftants  who  refide  there,  except  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  confuls,  and  two  or  three  merchants  who  live 
at  Tenerife. 

They  import  from  Great  Britain  to  thefe  iflands  chiefly 
woollen  goods   of   various  kinds,    hats,    hardware,    red 
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herrmgs,  pilchards,  and  wheat,  when  it  is  fcaree  in  the 
iflands  with  many  other  articles.  The  imports  from 
Ireland  chiefly  confift  of  beef,  pork,  pickled  herrings, 
butter,  and  candles.  Linens  of  all  forts  are  imported 
from  Hamburgh  and  Holland,  to  a  very  great  amount ; 
as  alfo  gunpowder,  cordage,  coarfe-flax,  and  other  goods. 
A  confiderable  quantity  of  bar  iron  is  annually  imported 
from  Bifcay. 

The  imports  from  Majorca,  Italy,  Barcelona,  Cadiz, 
and  Seville,  chiefly  confift  of  velvets,  filks,  oil,  fait,  and 
cordage  made  of  bafs  or  fpartum,  with  many  little  articles 
for  thecorifumption  of  the  Canary  Iflands  and  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indics.  This  trade  is  almoft  entirely  carried  on  in 
French  and  Maltefe  tartans.  The  Maltefe  vefl'els,  before 
they  fail  to  thefe  iflands,  make  the  tour  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean harbours  to  the  weftward  of  Malta,  trading  from 
one  port  to  another.  From  the  Mediterranean  they  go 
to  Cadiz,  and  from  thence  to  the  Canaries,  where,  be- 
fides the  commodities  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  they 
fell  the  cotton  manufaftures  of  their  own  ifland  ;  all  cot- 
tons imported  into  the  Canary  Iflands,  except  thofe  from 
Malta,  paying  fuch  an  exorbitant  duty  as  almoft  amounts 
to  a  prohibition,  This  privilege  is  enjoyed  by  the  Mal- 
tefe, on  account  of  their  maintaining  a  perpetual  war 
againft  the  Turks  and  Moors. 

They  import  from  the  Britifti  colonies,  in  America, 
beef,  pork,  hams^  baccalao  or  dried  cod,  rice,  bees-wax, 
deal  boards,  pipe  ftaves,  and,  when  the  crops  in  the 
iflands  fail,  wheat,  flour,  and  maize. 

In  return,  thefe  iflands  export  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Wine,  orchilla-weed,  Campeachy  logwood,  and 
a  confiderable  qu-ntity  of  Mexican  dollars.  To  Holland 
and  Hamburgh  the  fame  goods  ;  but  a  greater  quantity  of 
dollars,  and  little  or  no  orchilla-weed.  To  Marfeilles, 
Malta,  Italy,  and  Spain,  the  commodities  they  receive 
from  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  particularly  fugar,  hides, 
Campeachy  logwood,  fome  orchilla-weed,  and  dollars  j 
and  to  the  Britifh  colonies,  in  America,  a  great  quantity 
of  wines,  and  nothing  elfe. 

All  thefe  goods,  whether  imported  into  the  Canaries, 
or  exported  from  thence,  pay  a  duty  of  feven  per  cent, 
on  the  rated  value. 

The  commerce  of  the  Canary  Iflands  with  the  Spanifh 
fettlements  in  the  Weft-Indies  is  under  particular  regu- 
lations, and  no  foreigners  are  permitted  to  have  any  fhare 
in  it ;  nor  are  any  fhips  fufFered  to  fail  to  the  Spanifh 
ports  of  that  part  of  America  from  any  of  the  iflands,  ex- 
cept Tenerife,  Canaria,  and  Palma  ;  and  the  trade  there 
is  confined  to  the  ports  of  the  Havannah,  Campeachy, 
and  La  Guaira  on  the  coaft  of  Caraccas,  St.  Domingo, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Mar.icaiva  :  the  three  firftare  called  the 
greater  ports,  and  the  others  the  lefl^er,  becaufe  the  trade 
of  the  latter  is  very  trifling,  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  former. 

In  the  city  of  St.  Chriftobal  de  la  Laguna  is  a  judge,  a 
fecretary,  and  other  officers,  who  manage  every  thing  re- 
lating to  this  trade  ;  and,  before  a  fhip  takes  in  her  lading 
for  any  of  thefe  ports,  fhe  muft  obtain  a  licence  from  the 
judge  of  the  India  trade,  which  is  generally  granted,  if  it 
be  her  turn  ;  for  here  all  fhips  are  regiftered,  and  mufl 
take  their  turns,  though  intereft  and  money  often  prevail 
againft  juftice. 

The  trade  of  the  Canaries  to  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies 
is  confined  to  their  produce  ;  as  wines,  brandy,  almonds, 
raifins,  figs,  &c.  of  which  they  can  annually  fend  one 
thoufand  tons  ;  and  are  only  allowed  befides  what  is  term- 
ed a  general  for  each  fhip,  which  confifts  of  all  the  kinds 
of  goods  thought  neceffary  for  the  ufe  of  the  vefFel,  crew, 
and  pafTengers,  during  the  voyage ;  and  is  more  or  lefs 
extenfive  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  fhip.  But  tho* 
they  are  thus  reftritled  by  the  rules,  this  trade  is  extend- 
ed much  farther  ;  and,  it  is  faid,  they  export  at  leaft  two 
thoufand  tons  of  the  produce  of  the  iflands,  and  alfo  im- 
nienfe  quantities  of  European  commodities. 

The  cargoes  brought  from  the  Weft-Indies  confift  of 
the  commodities  of  the  ports  from  whence  they  come, 
and  are  chiefly  logwood,  hides,  cacao-nuts,  fugar,  and 
Mexican  dollars  ;  all  which  they  are  obliged  to  land  at 
Santa  Cruz,  in  Tenerife;  but  rochineal  and  indigo  are 
prohibited  from  being  landed  there.  The  filver  they 
bring  is  limited  to  fifty  Mexican  dollars  per  ton,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  regifteied  tonnage ;  yet  fome  of  thefe  Ihips  are 
faid  to  bring  home  to  Tenerife  one  hundred  thoufand 
dollars. 

The  {hips  employed  in  this  trade  are  commonly  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred  tons  burthen. 
Some  of  them  are  built  in  the  iflands,  and  others  at  the 
Havannah,  or  Old  Spain.  No  foreign  bottoms  can  be 
employed  in  this  trade  ;  for  which  reafon  the  freight  from 
the  Canaries  to  the  Weft  Indies  is  extremely  high  ;  for 
the  Canary  fhipping  carry  fo  many  ufelefs  hands,  parti- 
cularly chaplains  ;  lie  fo  long  in  the  road  of  Santa  Cruz, 
waiting  their  turns ;  and  arc  at  fuch  a  vaft  expence  of 
anchors  and  cables,  that  the  owners  cannot  afford  to 
take  lefs  freight  for  a  pipe  of  wine,  from  the  Canaries  to 
La  Guaira,  than  ten  pounds  fterling;  and  yet  the  run 
from  Tenerife  to  that  port  being  all  the  way  before  the 
wind,  is  ufually  performed  in  lefs  than  thirty  days  :  yet 
our  author  obferves,  that  were  the  natives  allowed  to  em- 
ploy Englifli  fhips  in  this  trade,  they  would  foon  find  a 
fufficient  number  ready  to  carry  their  wine  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  {hillings  for  each  pipe. 

With  refpect  to  the  trade  carried  on  from  one  illand  to 
another,  it  is  as  follows: 

The  natives  of  Canaria  export  to  Tenerife  fome  raw 
and  wrouijht  filk,  coarfe  woollen  blankets,  provifions  of 
all  forts,  ^particularly  cattle  and  fowls,  orchilla-weed, 
fquare  flags  for  pavements,  fome  fait,  and  fikering-ftone 
veflc-ls  for°purifying  water.  In  return  for  thefe  commo- 
dities, they  chiefly  receive  cafli,  and  the  other  produce  of 
the  Spanifh  Wcfl-Indies. 

Palma  exports  to  Tenerife  boards,  pitch,  raw  filk, 
orchilla-wccd,  fugar,  almonds,  and  fweet-meats  ;  and  re- 
ceives in  return  European  and  Weft  India  goods. 

The  natives  of  Gomera  export  to  Tenerife  cattle, 
brandy,  orchilla-weed,  a  great  deal  of  raw  filk  and  fome 
wrought,  and  in  return  receive  European  and  Weft- 
India  goods. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ferro  export  to  Tenerife  fmall 
cattle,    brandy,  and  orchilla-weed. 

Lancerota  and  Fucrtavcntura  export  a  great  quantity  of 
corn  to  Tenerife,  befides  cattle,  fowls,  and  orchilla- 
Weed  ;  and,  in  return,  generally  receive  European  goods 
and  ca{h,  with  fome  wine.  The  natives  of  the  fame 
iflands  lend  corn  to  Palma,  for  which  they  receive  lugar, 
wine,  cafh,  boards,  and  other  timber.  The  natives  of 
Lancerota  alfo  export  fait  and  fome  dried  fi{h  to  Tenerife 
and  Palma. 

All  the  vedUs  employed  in  this  trade  are  built  in  the 
iflands,  and  are  from  twenty  to  fifty  tons  burthen  ;  they 
are  about  twenty-five  in  number,  and  each  of  them  navi- 
gated by  ten  hands,  on  account  of  the  great  labour  required 
in  loading  and  unloading  their  cargoes. 

We  now  come  to  the  fifticry  carried  on  by  the  natives 
of  the  Canary  Iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary.  It  em- 
ploys about  thirty  vcflcls,  from  fifteen  to  fifty  tons  bur- 
then, the  fmalleft  carrying  fifty  men,  and  the  largeft 
thirty.  The  owners  having  fitted  out  a  veflTel  for  this 
voyage,  put  on  board  a  quantity  of  fait  fufficient  to  cure 
the  fifh,  with  bread  enough  to  fcrvc  the  crew  till  their 
return.  Each  man  has  his  own  fiflring  tackle,  which 
confifts  of  a  few  lines,  hooks,  one  or  two  ftout  fifhing- 
rods,  a  little  br.afs  wire,  and  a  knife  for  cutting  open 
the  fifh.  If  any  of  the  crew  carry  wine,  brandy,  flefh- 
itieat,  or  any  other  ftores,  it  muft  be  at  his  own  expence; 
for  the  owners  furnifh  only  bread. 

This  fifticry  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  the  latitude  of  twenty-nine 
decrees,  and  on  the  fouthby  Cape  Blanco,  in  the  latitude 
oftwcnty  degrees  thirty  minutes  ;  an  extent  of  about  fix 
hundred  miles  ;  in  all  which  trad  there  is  neither  town 
nor  village,  and  but  few  fettled  habitations.  The  wan- 
dering Arabs  who  frequent  this  part  of  the  world  live  in 
tents,  and  have  neither  barks,  boats,  nor  canoes;  and  the 
king  of  Morocco's  cruifers  never  venture  fo  far  to  the 
fouthward. 

The  fifhermen  no  fooner  arrive  on  the  coaft,  than 
they  endeavour  to  catch  bait,  which  is  done  as  we  do 
troiits  with  a  fly,  only  the  rod  is  three  times  as  thick  as 
ours,  and  does  not  taper  fo  much  towards  the  point.  The 
line  is  formed  of  fix  brafs  wires  twifted  together  j    the 


hook  is  about  five  inches  in  length,  and  is  not  bearded  ; 
the  Ihaft  is  loaded  fo  as  to  lie  horizontally  on  the  furface 
of  the  water,  and  the  hook  is  covered  with  a  fifh's  {kin, 
except  where  it  bends  to  the  point.  The  fi{hermen  get- 
ting within  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  of  the  {hore,  carry 
fo  much  fail  as  to  caufe  the  bark  to  run  about  four  miles 
an  hour,  when  two  or  three  men  throw  their  lines  over 
the  ftern,  and  let  the  hooks  drag  along  the  furface  of  the 
water.  The  fifh  taking  the  hooks  for  fmall  fifh,  fnap  at 
them  ;  and  they  are  no  fooner  hooked,  than  the  fifbermen 
fwing  them  into  the  barks  with  their  rods. 

Thefe  fifh,  which  the  Canarians  call  taflarte,  have  no 
fcales,  and  are  fhaped  like  a  mackarel,  but  are  as  large 
as  a  falmon  ;  and  they  are  fo  voracious,  as  to  fwallow  all 
the  hook,  notwithftanding  its  being  fo  large;  and  was  it 
bearded,  it  would  be  impofTible  to  extradt  it,  without 
cutting  open  the  fifh.  Our  author  obferves,  that  he  has 
feen  three  men  in  the  ftern  of  a  bark  catch  a  hundred  and 
fifty  talTarte  in  half  an  hour,  and  a  bark  will  fometimes 
complete  her  lading  with  thefe  fifh  only.  Another  fort 
of  fifh  which  they  call  anhoua  is  taken  in  the  fame  man- 
ner :  this  is  rather  bigger  than  a  large  mackarel,  and 
alfo  fcrves  for  a  bait;  as  does  alfo  another  fifh  called 
cavallos,  which  is  fhaped  like  a  mackarel,  but  is  fome- 
what  more  flat  and  broad  ;  it  is  about  a  fpan  long,  and  is 
catched  with  an  angle-rod  and  line,  with  a  very  fmall 
hook,  baited  with  almoft  any  thing  that  comes  to 
hand. 

When  a  bark  has  obtained  a  fufficient  flock  of  bait,  (he 
leaves  her  boat  with  five  or  fix  men  to  catch  more,  and 
runs  out  to  fea  till  fhe  gets  into  a  great  depth  of  water  ; 
there  fhe  anchors,  and  all  the  crew  heave  their  lines  and 
hooks  over-board,  baited  with  the  above  fifh,  in  order  to 
catch  bream  and  cod.  The  lines  are  loaded  fo  as  to  caufe 
the  hooks  to  fink  near  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  where  thefe 
fifh  fwim  ;  and  when  a  bark  meets  with  fine  weather,  and 
is  well  provided  with  bait,  fhe  will  be  able  to  compleat 
her  cargo  in  four  days. 

Thefe  people  make  but  one  meal  in  the  whole  day, 
which  is  in  the  evening,  after  they  have  cleaned  and 
faked  the  fifh  they  have  taken  ;  they  then  drefs  their  fup- 
per  in  the  following  manner.  In  every  bark  the  crew  has 
a  long  flat  ftone  for  a  hearth,  upon  which  they  light  a  fire, 
and  hang  a  large  kettle  over  it,  in  which  they  boil  fome 
fifh  :  they  then  take  a  platter,  with  fome  broken  bifcuit, 
onions  fhred  fmall,  to  which  they  add  pepper  and  vinegar, 
and  then  pour  in  the  broth  of  the  fifh,  which  is  faid  to  be 
delicious.  Having  eaten  of  this  excellent  foup,  they  finifh 
their  meal  with  roafted  fifli ;  for  they  throw  that  of  which 
the  foup  was  made  into  the  fea.  Soon  after  this  repafl 
they  lie  down  to  flecp  in  the  moft  commodious  part  of  the 
vefl'el,  for  they  have  no  bedding,  and  about  five  or  fix  in 
the  morning  rife,  leave  the  boat  near  the  fhore,  weigh 
anchor,  and  ftand  out  to  fea  as  before,  never  tafting  food 
before  the  fame  time  the  next  evening. 

Though  the  bulk  of  their  cargoes  confifts  of  large 
bream,  yet  they  catch  many  other  forts.  The  tafTartejufl 
mentioned  is  a  delicious  fifh,  which  taftes  like  a  large 
and  a  fat  mackarel ;  but,  when  dried,  is  not  to  be  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  falmon.  The  cod  caught  here  is  better 
than  that  of  Newfoundland  :  the  anhoua  is  extremely 
good  ;  the  corbino  is  a  large  fifh  that  weighs  about  thirty 
pounds.  There  arc  alfo  a  number  of  flat  fifh,  with  many 
other  forts. 

Thefe  fifh  are  thus  cured  ;  they  cut  them  open,  and 
having  thoroughly  cleaned  and  wafhed  them,  chop  off" 
their  heads  and  fins,  and  pile  them  up  to  drain  ofF  the 
water ;  after  which  they  are  falted,  and  flowed  in  bulk  in 
the  hold. 

"  It  is  ftrange,  fays  Mr.  Glas,  to  think  that  the  Spa- 
"  niards  fhoukl  want  to  fhare  the  Newfoundland  fifhcry 
"  with  the  Englifli,  when  they  have  one  much  belter  at 
"  their  own  doors.  I  fay  better,  for  the  weather  here, 
"  and  every  thing  elfc,  concurs  to  make  it  the  befl 
"  fifhcry  in  the  uiiiverfe.  What  can  be  a  ftrongcr  proof 
"  of  this,  than  the  Moors  on  the  continent  drying  and 
"  curing  all  their  fifli  without  fait,  or  any  other  procefs 
"  than  expofing  them  to  the  fun-beams  ?  for  the  pure 
"  wholefome  air  of  that  climate,  and  the  ftrong  northerly 
"  wind  which    almoft  conftantly  prevails  on  this  coaft, 

"  totally 
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"  totally  prevents  putrefacSion,  provided  the  lifh  are  fplit 
"  open,  well  vcaftied,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  until  they 
*'  are  perfedly  dry." 

The  Canarian  barks  make  eight  or  nine  voyages  in  a 
year  ;  for  having  unloaded  their  cargoes,  they  leave  the 
fifli  with  their  agents  to  fell  them  at  their  leifure,  while 
they  go  in  fearch  of  more.  They  are  commonly  lold  at 
three  half-pence  for  a  pound  of  thirty-two  ounces,  which 
is  the  weight  ufed  here  for  flefh  and  fifli. 

Inftead  of  encouraging  this  ufeful  and  profitable  branch 
of  trade,  the  magiftrates  take  every  method  to  hurt  it,  by 
fixing  the  price  of  the  fifh,  clogging  the  trade  with  un- 
reafonabie  duties,  and  forbidding  the  fifliermen  to  have 
any  intercourfe  with  the  Moors  on  the  coaft,  where  they 
fometimes  go  to  fi(h,  which  is  a  great  hardfhip,  as  they 
are  frequently  obliged,  when  they  meet  with  bad  weather, 
to  go  afliore  for  fuel  and  water.  They,  however,  pri- 
vately correfpond,  to  their  mutual  advantage  :  for  the  Ca- 
narians  give  the  inhabitants  of  the  defart  old  ropes,  which 
the  latter  untwift  and  fpin  into  yarn  or  twine,  for  making 
fifliing-nets :  they  alfo  give  them  bread,  potatoes,  onions, 
and  rr.any  kinds  of  fruit ;  in  return  for  which  the  Moors 
allow  them  to  take  wood  and  water  on  their  coaft,  when- 
ever they  are  in  want  of  thefe  neceflary  articles,  and  make 
them  prefents  of  oftrich  eggs  and  feathers. 

The  current  coin  in  the  Canaries  is  the  Mexican  dol- 
lar, and  the  half,  quarter,  eighth,  and  fixteenth  parts  of 
a  dollar.  There  is  alfo  the  provincial  rial  of  plate,  which 
is  a  fmall  filver  piece  worth  five-pence  fterling.  The 
quart,  a  copper  coin  of  the  value  of  a  half-penny,  ten  of 
which  makes  a  rial  of  plate.  The  provincial  filver  coin  is 
never  exported,  on  account  of  its  pailing  in  the  iflands  for 
more  than  it's  intrinfic  value.  Accounts  are  kept  in  ima- 
ginary money,  that  is,  current  dollars  of  ten  rials  of  vellon 
each.  The  rial  of  vellon  is  equal  in  value  to  eight  of  the 
above  quarts,  and  the  current  dollar  is  exaiSIy  three  {hil- 
lings and  four-pence ;  and,  therefore,  fix  of  them  make 
one  pound  fterling.  Three  fixteenths  of  the  Mexican 
dollar  pafs  for  two  rials  of  plate.  Littleor  no  gold  coin  is 
to  be  found  in  thefe  iflands. 

The  pound  and  fmaller  weights  are  nearly  the  fame 
with  ours.  The  quintal,  which  is  their  hundred  weight, 
weighs  only  a  hundred  and  four  pounds.  The  arroba  is 
twenty-five  pounds. 

The  meafures  ufed  in  the  Canaries  are  the  fanega,  or 
hanega,  the  almud,  the  liquid  arroba,  the  quartillo,  and 
the  var.  The  fanega  is  a  meafure  for  corn,  cacao,  fait, 
and  the  like,  and  contains  nearly  the  quantity  of  two 
Englifh  bufhels.  Twelve  almuds  make  a  fanega.  The 
liquid  arroba  contains  little  more  than  three  gallons,  and 
the  quartillo  is  nearly  the  fame  as  our  quart.  The  var  is  a 
meafure  for  cloth,  &c.  and  is  fomewhat  Jefs  than  the 
Englifh  yard. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  account  of  thefe  iflands, 
in  which  we  have  borrowed  much  from  Mr.  Glafs,  whofe 
Hiftorvof  the  Canary  Iflands  muft  be  efteemed  both  the 
beft  and  moft  entertaining  that  has  been  writen  on  this 
fubjeft;  and  it  is  a  pleafure  to  us  that,  in  th;  courfe  of 
this  work,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  the 
merit  of  authors  who  have  deferved  well  of  their  country, 
and  of  mankind. 


SECT.     XVIII. 

A  conc'ife  Defcription  of  the  IJlands  called  the  Salvages  ;  their 
Situation  and  Produce. 

IT  will  not  be  improper  before  we  defcribe  the  Madeiras, 
to  give  a  concilc  account  of  the  iflands  or  rocks  named 
the  Salvages,  which  lie  between  the  Canary  Iflands,  juft 
defcribed,"  and  Madeira,  and  are  fituated  twenty-feven 
leagues  north  from  Point  Nago,  in  Tenerife,  in  thirty  de- 
crees twenty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  in  fixteen  degrees 
twenty-five  minutes  weft  longitude  from  London. 

The  principal  ifland,  which  is  high  and  rocky,  is  about 
three  miles  in  circumference.  Three  or  four  leagues  to 
the  fouth-well  of  this  ifland  is  another  not  unlike  the 
largeft  Needle  rock  at  the  weft  end  of  the  Ide  of  Wight. 
Between  thefe  iflands  are  a  ronfiderable  number  of  rocks 
and  fands,  fome  above  and  others    under  water,  which 
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render  it  dangerous  for  thofe  unacquainted  with  thefe 
'Hands  to  approach  them,  except  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
great  ifland,  which  produces  nothing  but  orchilla  weed. 
Here  are  great  plenty  of  cormorants,  or  fea  fowls  that 
nearly  refemble  them.  Some  barks  and  boats  belon^inff 
to  the  Canary  Iflands  frequent  the  falvages  in  the  funfmet 
leafon,  in  fearch  of  wrecks  and  thofe  fea-fowls  ;  for  they 
catch  the  young  in  their  nefts,  kill  and  fait  them,  and 
then  carry  them  to  Tenerife  for  fale. 

The  Salvages,  though  uninhabited,  belong  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  who  confiderthem  as  dependant  on  the  ifland  of 
Madera,  and,  notwithftanding  they  fcarccly  ever  vifit 
them,  will  not  allow  the  Spaniards  to  gather  orchilla  weed 
there.  A  few  years  ago  fome  fifhermen  went  in  a  bark 
from  Tenerife  to  thefe  iflands,  in  queft:  of  wrecks  j  but 
finding  none,  went  afliore,  and  gathered  about  half  a 
ton  of  orchilla-weed.  But  this  was  no  fooner  known  at 
Madera,  than  the  Portuguefe  complained  of  it  to  the  go- 
vernor-general of  the  Canary  Iflands,  and  would  not  be 
fatisfied  till  the  matter  of  the  bark  was  thrown  into  prifon, 
where  he  remained  a  long  time. 


SECT.    XIX. 

Of  the  Madera  er  Madeira   Iflands. 

The  Situation^  Extent,  and  Produce  of  Madeira  ;  with  a  De- 
fcription of  Fonchiale,  its  Capital  j  and  a  concife  Account  of 
the  little  Ifland  of  Porto  Santo. 

THE  Madjras  are  two  iflands,  fituated  to  the  north  of 
the  Salvages,  and  were  thus  named  from  the  princi- 
pal of  them,  which  was  called  by  the  Portuguefe  Madeira, 
fignifying  a  wood  or  foreft,  from  its  being  overgrown  with 
trees. 

The  ifland  of  Madera  was  difcovered,  according  to  Mr. 
Ovington,  by  an  Englifli  gentleman  in  1344,  and  was 
taken  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1431,  when  they  found  it  un-» 
inhabited  ;  and  making  a  fire  to  warm  themfelves,  it  com- 
municated itfelf  to  the  trees,  which  continued  burning 
for  feveral  years  ;  but  the  aflies  rendered  the  foil  extreme- 
ly fertile. 

This  ifland  is  fituated  under  the  thirty-fecond  degree 
twenty-feven  minutes  north  latitude,  and  extends,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Anfon's  Journal,  from  the  eighteenth 
degree  thirty  minutes  to  the  nineteenth  degree  thirty- 
minutes  weft  longitude  from  London,  it  being  about 
fixty  miles  in  length,  twenty  in  breadth,  and  an  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  in  circumference.  It  is  compofed  of 
one  continued  hill  of  a  confiderable  height,  extending 
from  eaft  to  weft  :  the  declivity  of  which,  on  the  fouth 
fide,  is  cultivated,  and  interfperfed  with  vineyards;  and, 
in  the  midft  of  this  flope,  the  merchants  have  fixed  their 
country-feats,  which  help  to  form  a  very  agreeable 
profpedt. 

The  air  of  Madera  is  more  moderate  than  in  the  Ca- 
nary Iflands,  and  the  foil  more  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  fu- 
gar,  and  fruits  ;  for  as  it  has  five  or  fix  rivers,  it  is  better 
watered  than  any  of  thofe  iflands.  It  has  alfo  the  fame 
cattle,  birds,  plants,  and  trees.  Here  is  a  perpetual  (pring, 
which  produces  bloflbms  and  fruit  throughout  the  whole 
year. 

It  produces  plenty  of  citrons,  bananas,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, plums,  cherries,  figs,  and  walnuts  ;  with  oranges 
of  all  forts,  and  lemons  of  a  prodigious  fize.  Fruit-trees 
from  Europe  thrive  here  in  perfection  ;  and  the  natives 
are  faid  to  make  the  beft  fweatmeats  of  any  in  the  world, 
and  particularly  greatly  excel  in  preferving  citrons  and 
oranges,  and  in  making  marmalade  and  perfumed  paftes, 
which  greatly  exceed  thofe  of  Genoa.  The  fugar  made 
here  is  very  fine,  and  has  the  fmell  of  violets  ;  this,  in- 
deed is  faid  to  be  the  firft  place  in  the  Weft  where  this 
manufacture  was  fet  on  foot,  and  from  thence  was  car- 
ried to  America  :  But  afterwards  the  fugar  plantations  at 
Brazil  profpering  extremely,  the  greateft  part  of  the  fugar 
canes  in  this  ifland  were  pulled  up,  and  vineyards  planted 
in  their  ftead,  that  produce  excellent  wines,  which,  the 
author  of  Lord  Anfon's  voyage  obferves,  feems  to  be  de- 
figned  by  Providence  for  the  refrefliment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  torrid  zone. 

Of 
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Of  thefe  wines  there  are  feveral  forts ;  one  is  of  the 
colour  of  champaign,  but  is  not  much  valued  :  another 
fort  is  a  white  wine,  much  ftronger  than  the  former.  A 
third  fort  is  excellent,  and  refembles  malmfey,  it  being 
of  the  fame  nature  with  that  which  grows  in  Tenerife  : 
and  another  refembles  Alicant  wine,  but  is  much  inferior 
to  it  in  tafte,  and  is  never  drank  alone,  but  mixed  with 
the  Qther  forts,  to  which  it  gives  a  colour,  and  ftfength 
to  keep.  It  is  obfervable  of  the  Madeira  wines,  that  they 
are  greatly  improved  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  when  ex- 
pofed  to  it  in  the  barrel,  after  the  bung  is  taken  out.  In 
the  whole  ifland  they  annually  make  about  twenty-eight 
thoufand  pipes,  eight  thoufand  of  which  are  drank  there, 
and  the  reft  exported,  the  greatcft  part  being  fent  to  the 
Weft  -Indies,  efpecially  to  Barbadoes. 

Among  the  timber  trees  are  tall  and  ftrait  cedars,  and 
naffo-wood,  the  boards  of  which  are  of  a  bright  rofe  co- 
lour. There  are  alfo  the  maftic  and  gum-dragon  tree. 
Atkins  mentions  a  curiofity  which  he  found  in  the  gar- 
dens of  this  ifland,  called  the  everlafting  flower  ;  for  when 
plucked,  it  never  fades.  It  grows  like  fage,  and  the 
flower  refembles  that  of  camomile.  This  author  fays,  he 
plucked  feveral,  which  a  year  after  appeared  as  frefli  as 
when  firft  gathered. 

There  is  but  one  confiderable  town  in  the  whole  ifland: 
it  is  named  Fonchiale,  and  is  feated  in  the  fouth  part  of 
the  ifland  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay.  Towards  the  fea 
it  is  fortified  by  a  high  wall,  with  a  battery  of  cannon, 
bcfidcs  a  caftle  on  the  Loo,  which  is  a  rock  ftanding  in 
the  water,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fhore.  Fonchiale 
is  the  only  place  of  trade,  and  indeed  the  only  place 
where  it  is  poflible  for  a  boat  to  land.  And  even  here  the 
beach  is  covered  with  large  ftones,  and  a  violent  furf  con- 
tinually beats  upon  it. 

The  churches  here  are  well  built,  beautiful  ftruflurtfs, 
enriched  with  gilding,  fine  piftures  and  plate,  and  peo- 
ple are  faid  to  meet  in  them  upon  bufinefs  that  has  little 
relation  to  devotion.  The  town  is  very  populous,  but 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  not  natural-born  Por- 
tugucfc  ;  for  there  a  great  number  of  Englifti  and  French 
Roman  Catholicks  fettled  there,  who  live  after  the  Por- 
tugucfe  manner;  fome  Englifli  Proteftants,  and  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  both  freemen  and 
flaves.  The  ftreets  are  ftraight,  and  drawn  by  a  line ; 
the  houfes  arc  pretty  well  built,  and  the  windows  have  a 
lattice-work  inftead  of  fafhes. 


The  women,  who  have  no  domeftic  chapels,  never  go 
to  church  but  on  Sundays  and  holidays  ;  when,  if  there 
be  feveral  daughters,  they  walk  two  and  two  before  the 
mother,  each  having  a  large  thin  veil  over  her  face  ;  but 
their  breaft  and  fhoulders  are  quite  bare.  By  their  fide 
walks  a  venerable  old  man,  with  a  ftriiig  of  beads  in  his 
hand,  and  armed  with  a  fword  and  dagger. 

The  city  is  the  fee  of  a  biftiop,  who  has  the  whole 
ifland  under  his  i'piritual  jurifdidtion,  and  is  fuffragan  to 
thearchbifliop  of  Lifbon.  Here  alfo  refides  the  governor 
of  the  ifland. 

There  are  two  other  towns,  one  called  Manchico, 
which  has  a  church  named  Santa  Cruz,  or  the  Holy  Crofs, 
and  a  convent  of  Bernardine  friars  :  the  other  town  is 
named  Moncerito.  In  fhort,  the  ifland  lately  contained 
thirty-fix  parifhes,  a  college,  and  monaftery  of  jefuits,  five 
other  monafteries,  eighty-two  hermitages,  and  five  hofpi- 
tals.  There  are  feveral  fine  feats  and  caftles  about  the 
country. 

Porto  Santo  which  is  generally  termed  one  of  the  Ma- 
deira iflands,  lies  to  the  north-eaft  of  Madeira,  in  the 
thirty-fecond  degree  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  in 
the  fixteenth  degree  five  minutes  weft  longitude  from 
London,  and  is  only  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference. 
It  was  difcovered  in  the  year  1 41 2,  by  two  Portuguefe 
gentlemen,  fent  by  prince  Henry,  fon  to  John  I,  king  of 
Portugal,  to  double  Cape  Bajador,  in  order  to  make  far- 
ther difcoveries ;  but  being  furprifed  by  a  violent  ftorm, 
were  driven  out  to  fea,  and,  when  they  gave  themfclves 
over  for  loft,  had  the  happinefs  to  find  this  ifland,  which 
proving  a  fafe  afylum  to  them,  they  called  it  Porto  Santo, 
or  the  Holy  Port.  This  ifland  produces  wheat  and  other 
corn  juft  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  the  inhabitants :  here 
alfo  are  plenty  of  oxen,  wild  hogs,  and  a  vaft  number  of 
rabbits.  There  are  trees  which  produce  the  gum  called 
dragons-blood,  and  likewifea  litle  honey  and  wax,  which 
are  extremely  good.  It  has  properly  no  harbour,  but 
there  is  good  mooring  in  the  road,  which  affords  a  con- 
venient retreat  to  fliips  going  to  Africa,  or  coming  from 
the  Indies  ;  fo  that  merchantmen  often  ftop  there,  which 
affords  confiderable  profit  to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  de- 
fcended  from  the  Portuguefe,  the  ifland  being  fubjeii"^  to 
Portugal. 


CHAP.     XVII. 

Of  BARBARY,  Including  MOROCCO,  FEZ,  ALGIERS,  TUNIS,  and  TRIPOLY 


SECT.    L 

0/  Bar  BAR  V  in  general. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  and  Sea/ens. 

WE  now  proceed  to  the  northern  countries  of  Africa, 
ufually  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
Barbary,  and,  from  its  limits,  fituation,  and  commerce 
with  Europe,  better  known  than  moft  parts  of  that  ex- 
tenfive  continent  we  have  already  defcribed.  This  country 
was  by  turns  poffcflcd  by  the  Carthagenians,  Romans, 
Greeks,  Saraceps,  Vandals,  Arabs,  Moors,  and  Turks  ; 
befides  the  various  attempts  made  by  the  Spaniards,  Por- 
tuguefe, and  the  European  nations  who  have  formed  fet- 
tlemcnts  in  fome  parts  of  this  coaft,  which  ftretches  from 
eaft  to  weft  near  two  thoufand  miles  in  length,  and  in  fome 
places  feven  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth.  It  was  known 
to  the  antients  by  the  name  of  Mauritania,  Numidia,  Afri- 
ca Proper,andLybia;  and  is  the  beft  country  in  all  Africa, 
except  Egyptand  thecountry  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Barbary  begins  on  the  weft  at  Mount  Atlas,  extending 
north-eaftw.Trd  along  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
Cape  Spartel,  and  then  bending  caftward,  forms  the  fouth 


coaft  of  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  and  afterwards  the 
fouth  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  which  is  the  weftern  boundary  to  Egypt, 
where  that  country  joins  to  Barbary.  Both  coafts,  whe- 
ther that  walhed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, are  extremely  fertile  in  corn  and  paftures ;  the 
former  being  watered  by  many  large  and  fmall  rivers, 
which  flow  from  Mount  Atlas,  and  difcharge  themfelves 
into  the  ocean  ;  while  the  other  extends  along  the  de- 
clivity of  a  vaft  range  of  mountains,  fome  of  them  of  a 
confiderable  height,  and  fpread  in  depth  above  forty 
leagues  into  the  inland  country  :  all  of  them  watered  by  a 
multitude  of  rivers,  which,  after  a  long  courfe,  and  vari- 
ous windings,  through  a  vaft  variety  of  pleaf;ini  and  fer- 
tile vallics,  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  climate  of  this  extenfive  country  is,  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  neither  extremely  hot,  nor  very  cold. 
There  are,  however,  great  quantities  of  fnow  in  winter, 
and  both  Atlas  and  fome  other  of  the  mountains  have  their 
tops  covered  with  it  all  the  year  round. 

Winter  begins  here  about  the  middle  of  Oiflober, 
when  the  weather  is  frequently  very  fharp.  The  rains 
ufually  begin  about  the  end  of  the  month,  and  laft  till 
the  eiid   of  January,  and    fometimcs   longer ;  but   how 
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fevere  foever  the  weather  may  l-,e  in  the  morning,  the 
afternoons  are  commonly  warm  enough  to  difpenfe  with 
a  fire.  In  February  the  air  becomes  milder,  and  the 
weather  ufually  changes  three  or  four  times  in  a  day. 

During  the  fpring,  which  begins  about  the  end  of 
February,  the  weather  is  for  the  moft  part  ferene  j 
except  from  the  latter  end  of  April  to  that  of  May, 
when  kind  refrefhing  fhowers  begin  to  fall  in  great 
plenty,  which,  warmed  by  the  moderate  rays  of  the  fun, 
bring  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  a  gradual  maturity  ;  fo 
that  by  the  latter  end  of  May,  ripe  figs  and  cherries  are 
gathered  in  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  fome  parts  of  Morocco. 
By  the  middle  of  July  their  apples,  pears,  and  plumbs,  are 
in  full  maturity ;  and  grapes,  with  all  the  latter  fruits, 
are  gathered  by  the  latter  end  of  September.  Thefe  are 
more  or  lefs  plentiful,  according  to  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  has  fallen  from  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  to  the 
twenty-fifth  of  May  ;  on  which  account  this  rain  is  fliled 
naifan,  or  water  fent  from  heaven;  and  the  people  fave 
a  quantity  of  it  in  vefTels  for  ufe. 

Their  fummer  begins  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May, 
and  lails  till  the  twenty-fixth  of  Augull ;  during  which. 
the  heat  is  fo  exceflive  as  to  be  dangerous,  elpeciaily  if 
they  have  great  rains  in  June  and  July,  when  the  atmo- 
fphere  becomes  fo  hot  as  to  caufc  malignant  fevers,  and 
other  difeafes  of  the  peftilential  kind,  which  carry  ofF  a 
prodigious  number  of  people  for  want  of  proper  c.'\ution 
in  preventing,  or  fufficient  fkill  in  curing  of  them.  This 
is  chiefly  owing  to  a  religious  prej\idice  deeply  rooted  in 
the  mind  of  every  Mahometan,  who  imagines  that  all 
fuch  fublunary  difafters  are  pre-ordered  by  an  unerring 
and  unalterable  decree  of  the  Divine  Providence;  fo  that 
every  precaution  ufed  either  to  prevent  or  avoid,  and 
every  remedy  ufed  againfl:  them,  are  not  only  thought 
fruitlefs,  but  impious.  This  notion  has,  however,  been 
in  fome  meafure  exploded  among  the  more  fenfibje  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft,  by  their  frequent  com- 
merce with  the  Chriftians ;  but  the  refi:  ftill  efteem  it 
the  greateft  impiety  to  go  a  ftep  out  of  their  way  to  avoid 
the  plague,  or  to  ufe  any  remedy  againft  it. 

Autumn  begins  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  Auguft, 
when  a  fenfible  diminution  of  the  heat  begins  to  be 
felt.  Winter  begins  on  the  feventeenth  of  November, 
and  ends  on  the  fixteenth  of  February,  when  the  people 
begin  to  plough  and  fow  their  low  lands;  but  that  work 
is  performed  on  the  high  lands  and  mountainous  parts 
a  month  fooner.  They  fuppofe  the  year  to  have  forty 
days  of  exceflive  hot  weather,  and  as  many  of  exceflive 
cold  :  the  former  begins  about  the  twelfth  of  June, 
and  the  latter  about  the  twelfth  of  December.  At 
the  two  equino.xes  they  regulate  all  affairs  relating  to 
agriculture  and  navigation,  and  have  many  perfons  among 
them  who  are  very  expert  in  directingandeliablifhing  fettled 
rules  for  both,  though  they  can  neither  write  nor  read. 

The  natives  of  Barbary  mention  three  vi^inds  which  are 
dangerous  and  detrimental  to  them  :  thefe  are  the  eaft, 
fouth-eaft,  and  fouth  ;  and  all  of  them  are  moft  prejudi- 
cial in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  in  which  they  fel- 
dom  fail  of  bjafting  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  and  burning  up 
the  grain,  to  which  the  fogs  and  milts  that  ufually  reign 
at  thofe  times  greatly  contribute.  During  the  latter  end 
of  autumn,  the  whole  winter,  and  the  beginning  of  fpring, 
they  are  much  expofed  to  violent  rai •,■■•,  fnow,  hail, 
thunder,  and  lightning.  Thofe  who  inhabit  the  high 
lands,  efpecially  along  the  ridge  of  mountains  of  the  great 
Atlas,  reckon  but  two  feafons  in  the  year,  winter  and 
fummer,  the  former  of  which  lafts  from  October  to  April, 
durinir  which  fuch  quantities  of  fnow  fall  in  the  night, 
that  they  are  frequently  obliged  in  the  morning  to  remove 
it  with  {hovels  from  the  doors.  During  their  fummer, 
which  lafts  from  April  to  September,  the  vallics  are  ex- 
ceflive pleafant ;  but  the  higher  grounds  more  temperate 
and  asireeable,  and  tiie  tops  of  the  mountains  are  not  warm 
enough  to  melt  away  .the  winter  fnow. 

S  E  C  T.     11. 

Of  the  VcgetaMcs,    Benfls,    Reptiles,  Birfis,  and  flying  InflSli 
Of  Barbary  in  general. 

BARBARY  produces  feveral  kinds  of  grain,   befides 
all  that  are  found  Europe,    except   oats,    particu- 
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unknn  '  t^^'^J'^V^fj^fiT'IIet,  and  feveral  forts  of  pulft 
.nknovvn  m  England.  The  Moors  and  Arabs  ftill  follow 
hepn^K.ve  cuftoms  obferved  in  the  Eaft  of  treadin"  ou^- 

It  mto  the  wind  with  fhovels.  * 

a  lar"  e  nV'7?'  f''^^'    ^"^  '^at  'you  may  purchaf. 
a  large  piece  of  bread,  a  bundle  of  turni 


bafket  of  frui 


(.  ,  -   ps,  or  a  fniall 

n-^rtnf.AU  '  ,  ^^'''^  ^l^.  ^"ndredth  and  niiiety-fixth 
part  of  a  dollar,  of  three  killings  and  fix-pence  fterling. 
f  o.vL  are  frequently  bought  for  three  half-pence  a  piec?, 
a  fheep  f^r  three  ftnllmgs  and  fix-pence,  and  a  cow  and 
calf  for  a  gumea  One  year  with  another  the  people  can 
purchafe  a  bufhel  of  the  befl  wheat  for  fifteen  o^r  eighteen 
pence.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries,  as  well  as  the 
Laftern  nations  in  general,  are  great  eaters  of  bread,  and 
hree  perfons  in  four  live  entirely  upon  it,  or  upon  furh 
food  as  IS  made  of  wheat  and  barlev-flour. 

All  the  fruits  in  Europe,  befides  thofe  found  in  E<rypt, 
are  produced  here,  except  the  hazel-nut,  the  filbert!  the 
gooleberry,  and  curmnt-tree.  Their  gardens  are,  how- 
ever, laid  out  without  the  leaft  method  and  defi^n,  and 
are  a  confufed  intermixture  of  trees  with  beds  oflurnips, 
cabhnges,  beans,  and  fometimes  wheat  and  barley  dif- 
perfed  among  them.  Parterres  and  fine  walks  would  be 
confidcred  as  the  Ipfs  of  fo  much  foil  and  labour,  and  new 
improvements  regarded  as  fo  many  deviations  from  the 
practice  of  thcir  ancellors,  which  they  think  they  ou<^ht 
to  follow  with  the  utmoft  reverence.  "^ 

The  hearts  of  burthen  in  this  extenfive  country  are, 
camels,  a  few  dromedaries,  horfes,  which  are  faid  to  have 
lately  much  degenerated,  afl"es,  mules,  and  a  creature 
c.-.lled  the  kumr.h,  which.  Dr.  Shaw  favs,  is  a  little 
fcrviceable  beaft  of  burthen,  begot  between  an  afs  and  a 
cow  ;  It  IS  fingle  hoofed  like  the  afs,  hut  in  every  other 
refptct  different  from  it ;  the  fkin  being  flecker,  and  the 
tail  and  head,  though  without  horns,  refemblino-  that  of 
a  cow.  ° 

The  cows  of  this  country  are  fmall,  fiender,  and  af- 
ford but  little  milk.  Whence  Abdy  Bafha,  dey  of  Al- 
giers, and  all  his  minifters,  were  greatly  furprifed,  when 
told  by  admiral  Cavendifh,  that  he  had  an  Hampfhirecow 
on  board  the  Canterbury,  then  in  the  road  of  AKiers, 
that  every  day  gave  a  gallon  of  milk,  which  is  as  much 
as  hajf  a  dozen  of  the  beft  Barbary  cows  yield  in  the  fame 
time  ;  befides  thefe  cattle  always  lofe  their  calves  and  their 
milk  together. 

The  daries  are  fupplied  by  the  flieep  and  goats,  the 
cheefe  being  chiefly  made  of  their  milic.  Inftead  of  ren- 
net, they,  during  the  fiimmer,  make  ufe  of  the  flowers 
of  the  great-headed  thiftle,  or  wild  artichoke,  to  turn  the 
milk.  The  curds  are  put  into  fmall  bafkets  of  rufhes  or 
palmetta  leaves,  and  afterwards  bound  and  prclTed, 
Thefe  cheefes  are  generally  of  the  fliape  and  fize  of  a 
penny-loaf.  Their  butter  has  neither  the  fubftance  nor 
the  rich  tafle  of  ours,  and  is  only  made  by  putting  their 
cream  into  goat's-fkin,  which  being  fufpended  from  one 
fide  of  the  tent  to  the  other,  and  prefled  to  and  fro,  foon 
occafions  the  feparation  of  the  butter  from  the  whey. 

The  fheep  are  of  two  kinds  :  one  of  them,  common  all 
over  the  Levant,  is  diflinguifhed  by  its  having  a  lar^e 
broad  tail,  and  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  that  we  have  al- 
ready defcribed  in  treating  of  Syria.  Thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies  are  almoft  as  tall  as  our  fallow-deer,  and,  exceptino- 
the  head,  are  not  much  different  from  them  in  fliape;  but 
their  flefh  is  dry,  and  their  fleeces  as  coarfe  and  hairy  as 
thofe  of  the  goats.  It  is  obfervable,  that  a  gelding  amontr 
the  horfes,  an  ox  among  the  horned  cattle,  or  a  weather 
among  the  (heep,  is  feldomor  never  known  in  thiscountry; 
for  thofe  males  that  are  more  than  fufficient  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  fpecies,  have,  when  they  are  about  three 
months  old,  their  teftaclcs  only  fqueezed,  the  Mahome- 
tans thinking  it  an  aft  of  great  cruelty  to  caflrnte  any  but 
their  own  fpecies. 

Of  thofe  cattle  that  are  not  naturally  tame  are  a  kind 
of  wild  cows,  which  are  remarkable  for  having  a  rounder 
turn  of  body,  a  flatter  face,  with  horns  bendin»  more 
towards  each  other  than  the  tame  cattle.  They  are  nearly 
of  the  fize  and  colour  of  the  red  deer.  The  young 
calves  of  this  fpecies  quickly  grow  tame,  and  herd  with 
other  cattle. 
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The  lerwee,  the  moft  timorous  fpecies  of  the  goat!  Among  the  birds  are  the  rhaad,  which  is  of  two  fpecies, 
kind  is  fo  fearful,  that  when  purfued  it  will  precipitate  |  the  fmaller  is  of  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  pullet,  but  the 
itfelf  down  rocks   and  precipices.     It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  i  larger  is  almoft  as  big  as  a  capon,    and  differs  from  the 

'  '  lefTer  in  having  a  black  head  with  a  tuft  of  dark  blue 
feathers  immediately  below  it.  The  belly  of  both  are 
white,  the  back  and  wings  are  of  a  buff  colour,  fpotted 
with  brown  ;  but  the  tail  is  lighter,  and  marked  all  along 
with  black  tranf\  erfe  ftieaks. 

The  kitawiah  frequents  the  moft  barren,  as  the  rhaad 
does  the  moft  fertile  parts  of  thefe  countries.  In  its 
fhape  and  fize  it  refembles  a  dove,  and  has  fhort  feather- 
ed feet;  but  the  body  is  of  a  livid  colour,  fpotted  with 
black  ;  the  belly  fs  blackifh,  and  upon  the  throat  is  a 
crefcent  of  a  beautiful  yellow.  The  tip  of  each  feather 
of  the  tail  has  a  white  fpot,  and  the  middle  one  is  lono- 
and  pointed.  The  flcfh  of  both  this  bird  and  the  rhaad, 
has  an  agreeable  tallc,  and  is  eafy  of  digeftion. 

The  fhagary  is  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the  jay,  but 
has  a  fmaller  bill,  and  {hotter  legs.  The  body  is  brownifh, 
the  head,  neck,  and  belly,  of  a  light  green,  and  on  the 
wings  and  tail  are  rings  of  a  deep  blue. 

The  houbaara  is  as  large  as  a  capon,  and  of  a  light 
dun  colour,  marked  all  over  with  ftreaks  of  brown.  The 
wings  are  black,  with  a  white  fpot  in  the  middle,  and 
the  feathers  of  the  neck  are  remarkable  for  their  length, 
and  for  being  ere(Sfed  when  it  is  attacked  or  provoked  j 
the  bill  is  flat  like  the  darlings,  and  near  an  inch  and  a 
half  long.  There  are  alfo  partridges,  quails,  and  feveral 
other  wild  birds.  Among  the  birds  of  prey  are  eagles, 
and  feveral  kinds  of  hawks.  With  refpeft  to  the  fmaller 
birds,  the  green  thrufh  is  not  inferior  to  the  American 
birds  in  the  richnefs  of  its  plumage  :  the  head,  neck,  and 
back,  are  of  a  light  green,  the  breaft  white  and  fpotted, 
the  wings  of  a  lark  colour,  the  rump  of  a  beautiful  yel- 
low, and  the  extremities  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  alfo 
tipt  with  yellow.  This  bird  only  appears  in  the  fummer 
months. 

Among  the  fmall  birds  with  thick  bills  is  the  capfa 
fpariow,  which  is  of  the  fize  of  a  common  houfe-fparrow; 
it  is  of  a  lark  colour,  but  the  breafl,  which  is  fomcwhat 
lighter,  ftines  like  that  of  a  pigeon.  This  hiid  is  re- 
markable for  the  fwectnefs  of  his  note,  which  infinitely 
exceeds  that  of  the  Canary  bird  or  nightingale,  but  is  of 
fo  delicate  a  nature  as  immediately  to  languifli  and  pine 
away  on  its  being  removed  into  a  different  climate.  Here 
are  alfo  feveral  kinds  of  water  fowl,  befides  thole  known 
in  England. 

T  he  fi\  ing  in  feels  are  very  numerous  ;  among  thefe  is  a 
curious  fpecies  of  the  butterfly,  which  is  near  four  inches 
from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other,  and  beauti- 
fully ftrcaked  with  murrey  and  yellow,  except  the  edges 
of  the  lower  wings,  which  being  indented,   and  ending  in 


heifer,  but  the  body  is  more  rounded,  and  it  has  a  tuft 
of  flia^ged  hair  on  the  neck  and  knees  :  it  is  of  the  colour 
of  red^deer  ;  but  the  horns,  which  are  above  a  foot  long, 
are  wrinkled  and  turned  back  like  thofe  of  the  goat. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  fpecies  of  the  antelope  and  deer- 
kind. 

Among  the  ravenous  beafts  are  the  lion  and  the  panther, 
and  in  fome  parts  of  Barbary  the  tyger.  Some  authors 
pretend,  that  the  women  may  without  danger  be  familiar 
with  the  lion,  and  that  upon  taking  up  a  ftick  he  will  im- 
mediately fly  from  the  flocks  they  are  attending.  This 
may  perhaps  be  the  cafe  when  the  lion  is  fatiated  with 
food  ;  for  then  they  lofe  their  fiercenefs  fo  far  that,  the 
Arabs  fay,  a  woman  may  feize  their  prey,  and  refcue  it 
out  of  their  jaws.  But  it  much  oftener  happens,  that,  for 
want  of  other  food,  they  devour  women  as  well  as  men. 
They  are  indeed  moft  afraid  of  fire,  and  yet,  notwith- 
flanding  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  this  re- 
fpcdl,  and  the  barking  of  their  dogs  all  night,  thofe 
ravenous  beafts  frequently  outbrave  thefe  terrors,  and 
leaping  into  the  niidft  of  the  circle  enclofed  by  their 
tents,  bring  out  a  flieep  or  a  goat  alive.  If  thefe  ravages 
are  repeated,  the  Arabs,  obferving  where  they  enter,  dig 
a  pit,  and  covering  it  over  flightly  with  cedars,  or  fmall 
branches  of  trees,  frequently  catch  them,  and  feed  on 
their  flefh,  which  is  much  efteemed,  it  having  the  tafte 
of  veal. 

The  dubbah  is,  next  to  the  lion  and  panther,  the  fierceft 
of  the  wild  beafts  of  Barbary.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  wolf; 
but  has  a  flatter  body,  and  naturally  limps  upon  its 
hinder  right  leg  ;  notwithftanding  which,  it  is  tolerably 
fwift.  Its  neck  is  fo  ftift",  that  in  looking  behind,  or 
fnatching  obliquely  at  any  object,  it  is  obliged  to  move 
its  whole  body.  It  is  of  a  dun  or  reddifh  buff  colour, 
with  fome  tranfverfe  ftreaks  of  a  dark  brown.  It  has  a 
mane  near  a  fpan  long,  and  its  feet,  which  are  well  armed 
with  claws,  ferve  to  dig  up  the  roots  of  plants,  and  fome- 
times  the  graves  of  the  dead. 

An  animal  which  Dr.  Shaw  calls  the  faadh  has  fpots 
like  the  leopard,  but  the  fkin  is  coarfer  and  of  a  deeper 
colour,  and  the  animal  is  not  naturally  fo  fierce.  The 
Arabs  imagine  it  is  begot  by  a  lion  and  a  leopnrdefs. 

There  arc  alfo  two  other  animals  marked  like  the  leo- 
pard, but  their  fpots  are  generally  of  a  darker  colour,  and 
the  fur  fofter  and  fomewhat  Ioniser.  One  of  the  cat  kind 
is  about  a  third  lefs  than  a  full  grown  leopard,  and  may 
be  taken  for  a  fpecies  of  the  lynx.  The  other  has  a  finall 
pointed  head,  with  the  feet,  teeth,  and  fome  other  parts 
refembling  thofe  of  the  weafcl.     The  body  is  only  about 


a  foot  long,  and  is  round  and  flender,  with  a  regular  fuc-  j  a  narrow  ftrip  or  lappet,  an  inch  in  length,  arc  elegantly 


celTion  of  black  and  white  ringlets  upon  the  tail. 

Both  the  jackall,  and  an  animal  called  the  black-cared 
cat,  are  fuppofed  to  find  out  prey  for  the  lion,  and  are 
thence  called  the  lion's  provider,  though  it  may  be  much 
queftioncd  whether  any  fuch  friendly  intercourfe  fubfifts 
between  animals  fo  different  in  their  natures.  Indeed  in 
the  night  time  thefe,  with  other  beafts,  prowl  about  in 
fearch  of  prey,  and  ha\e  often  been  feen  in  the  morning 
devouring  fuch  carcafes  as  the  lion  is  fuppofed  to  have 
fed  upon  the  night  before.  This,  and  the  promilcuous 
noife  made  by  the  jackall  and  the  lion,  are  faid  to  be  the 
only  circumftances  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  The  lion 
is  fuppofed  to  feed  chiefly  on  the  wild  boar,  who  fome- 
times  defends  himfelf  with  fuch  courage,  that  the  carcalles 
of  both  have  been  found  dead,  lying  together,  covered 
with  blood,  and  dreadfully  mangled. 

Barbary  alfo  produces  bears,  porcupines,  foxes,  apes, 
hares,  rabbits,  ferrets,  wcafels,  and  moles ;  with  camc- 
leons,  and  feveral  kinds  of  lizards. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  the  ferpent  kind  is  the  thai- 
banne,  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  be  three  or  four  yards 
long,  and  the  people  make  purfes  of  their  fkins.  The 
y.urreike  is  about  fifteen  inches  long,  flender,  and  re- 
markable for  darting  along  with  great  fvviftnefs ;    but  the 
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with   yellow,    and  near  the  tail  is  a  fpot  of  car- 
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SECT.     III. 

Xdtives  of  Barbary  (n  general. 


THIS  country  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  three  different 
for.s  of  people:  the  Moors,  who  are  the  original 
inhabitants;  the  Arabs,  who  had  over-run  this  country; 
and  the  defcendents  of  the  Turks,  who  made  thcmfelves 
mafters  of  fome  of  the  beft' provinces,  and  rendered  the 
kingdoms  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoly,  tributary  to 
them  ;  befides  a  variety  of  foreign  nations,  as  Chriftians, 
Jews,  and  others  ;  and  'an  innumerable  multitude  of  rene- 
gadoes,  who,  to  free  themfelves  from  flavery,  or  from  ava- 
ricious views,  have  renounced  their  faith. 

The  greatcft  part  of  the  Moors  are  involved  in  igno- 
rance, fuperllition,  and  lewdnefs,  many  of  them  of  the 
moft  unnatural  kind  ;  and  are  faid  to  be  treacherous, 
fraudulent,  and  deceitful.  Indeed  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
the  cruel  opprcflions  they  fuffer  imder  their  tyrannical  go- 
vernments have  greatly  contributed  to  their  degeneracy  ; 


moft  malignant  of  this  tribe  is  the  leffah,  which  appears  i  and  one  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  abjcd  and  miferable 


to  be  thc>  burning  difpas  gf  the  aiitients,   and  fcldoni  ex 
Cecds  a  foot  in  length. 


condition  than  theirs  feems  to  be,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  they  are  crulhed  on  the  one  hand  by  a  heavy  load  of 
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taxes,  and  treated  with  the  iitmoft  cruelty  by  their  go- 
vernors, and  on  the  other  expofed  to  the  inioads  of  the 
Arabs,  who  ftrip  them  of  the  fmall  pittance  they  are  able 
to  lay  up  ;  whence  they  dare  not   provide  more   than   is 


ticnt  Mauritania,  and  are  fituated  on  the  moft  wefiern 
borders  of  Barbary,  they  being  bounded  on  that  fide  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  call  by  the  river  Mulvya, 
which  feparates  them  from  Algiers  ;  on  the  north  by  the 
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barely   fufficient  to  ferve  them  the  year  round,  left  their  I  Streigiits  of  Gibraltar  and  the    Mediterranean  fea ;  and 


plenty  fhould  induce  thofe  freebooters  to  vifit  them  the 
cftener,  or  their  Moorifh  landlords  to  raife  their  rents. 
Hence  if,  from  an  unexpefted  good  crop,  they  obtain 
more  corn  than  they  want,  they  take  the  utmoft  pains  to 
conceal  it,  by  burying  it  under  ground,  or  flowing  it  in 
caverns  :  whence  they  are  in  no  lefs  danger  of  being  bafli- 
iiadoed,  and  even  tortured  by  both,  to  oblige  tliem  to 
tlifcover  it.  Thus  to  avoid  the  cruel  opprelTions  of  the 
one,  and  the  infults  and  ravages  of  the  other,  they  are 
contented  to  purchafe  their  eafe  and  fafcty  by  the  moft 
pinching  penury. 

Can  we  imagine  a  fitnation  more  adapted  to  dcprefs  the 
human  mind,  or  render  mankind  completely  miferable? 
But  it  is  far  from  producing  this  effecSl ;  from  their  un- 
parralleled  patience,  under  thefe  various  branches  of 
what  others  would  efteem  the  grcateft  wietchednefs,  they 
enjoy  a  tolerable  fhare  of  happinefs ;  for  peace  and  con- 
tentment reign  in  every  family  ;  and  what  appears  very 
aftonifhing,  is,  that  their  oppreflion  and  mifcry  has  not 
yet  driven  them  to  coin  or  adopt  into  their  language  any 
phrafes  or  expreffions  of  impatience,  difcontent,  or  repin- 
ing at  their  unhappy  condition,  much  kfs  of  curfes  and 
imprecations  againft  the  authors  of  their  diftrefs  ;  and 
though  nothing  is  more  common  from  the  mouths  of  re- 
iiegadoes  and  profligate  Chriftian  flaves,  they  feldom  fail 
to  rebuke  them  with  marks  of  abhorrence. 

On  fceins:  a  circle  of  them  fitting  at  the  doors  of  their 
poor  cots,  with  naked  bodies  and  empty  bellies,  fome 
either  fmoaking  or  telling  merry  tales,  others  finging  or 
dancing,  and  when  weary  lying  fupinely  on  the  ground, 
ojie  would  conclude  them  to  be  a  happy,  though  a  lazy 
people.  From  this  difpofition  to  be  pleafed  with  the  rank 
in  which  they  are  placed,  arifes  another  virtue  ;  they  fel- 
dom quarrel  or  fight  among  themfeh'cs,  and  when  they 
do,  uie  no  other  weapons  than  their  hfts,  and  the  battle 
laifs  no  longer  than  the  heat  of  paflion. 

The  people  we  have  here  defcribed  are  chiefly  the  Moors 
that  live  at  large  in  the  country,  who,  like  fome  of  the 
Arabs,  arc  employed  in  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle;  but  thofe  who  live  in  the  fca-port  towns  along  the 
coaft  follow  a  variety  of  trades  and  manufaiflures,  and  even 
carry  on  fome  commerce  by  fea  and  land  :  but  though 
thefe  are  lefs  poor,  they  are  equally  opprefl'cd  with  taxes, 
and,  if  poffible,  more  cruelly  treated  by  their  lordly  maf- 
ters  ;  for  the  leaft:  mark  of  difrefpedt  to  the  meaneil  fol- 
dier,  or  the  vileft  officer,  is  fufficient  to  procure  them,  if 
poor,  the  chaitifemcnt  of  the  baflinado ;  or  a  heavy  fine  if 
they  have  any  thing  to  pay. 

Of  the  Arabs  we  have  already  given  a  particular  ac- 
count in  tre.iting  of  Arabia,  and  fhail  be  obliged  to  take 
notice 'of  feme  particularities  relating  to  thole  ot  the  coun- 
tries we  {hall  foon  defcribe. 

As  to  the  Turks,  thefe  are  by  far  the  feweft  in  number; 
they  are  alfo  the  worft,  and,  except  in  their  furprihng 
power,  the  moft  contemptible  of  the  three  ;  thefe  being  a 
wretched  crew  of  indigent,  ragged,  loofe,  theivifh,  and 
idle  fellows,  inlifted  iti  and  about  Conftantinople,  and 
fcnt  into  Barbary  once  in  three  years  to  recruit  the  fol- 
diery.  Thefe  wretches  being  furnifticd  with  a  gun,  a 
fword,  and  other  arms,  are  incorporated  into  fome  regi- 
ment, and  inliantly  obtain  a  vote  and  fhare  in  thcgovern- 
ment  ;  and  from  thence  are  raifed  from  one  port  to  ano- 
ther, till  they  obtain  thofe  of  admir.'l,  vizier,  and  even 
bey;  in  all  which  they  treat  with  infupportable  infolence 
and  tyranny  tiieir  Moorifh  vaflals,  the  wealthieft  of  whom 
tremble  at  the  fight  of  a  Turkiih  common  foldier. 


SECT.         IV. 

Of  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco,  inc! tiding  that  of  Fez. 

Its    Situation,  Extmt,    Di-Ti/wn,    Climate,    Rivers,  mid  the 
Fertility  of  the  Country. 


on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Sus,  which  divides  Morocco 
from  the  province  of  Darha,  and  by  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tablet  ;  the  whole  empire  extending  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-fix  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eleventh  degree  of  weft  longitude  from  Lon- 
don. Its  greateft  length,  in  a  direft  line  from  north  to 
I'outh,  is  above  five  hundred  miles,  but  in  breadth  it  does 
not  much  exceed  two  hundred  and  fixty. 

P^ach  of  thefe  kingdoms  ftill  retains  its  antient  name, 
though  both  the  empire  and  emperors  are  chiefly  called 
by  that  of  Morocco,  which  is  the  moft  confiderable. 

This  empire,  or  kingdom,  is  thrown  into  three  grand 
divifions,  Fez,  Morocco  Proper,  and  Sus  ;  befides  the 
kingdom  of  Tafilet  and  the  large  province  of  Gefula,  both 
which  are  fubjeiStto  the  emperor. 

The  climate  is  almoft  every  where  hot,  and  much  more 
fo  to  the  fouth,  yet  it  is  generally  healthier  than  that  of 
Algiers  or  Tunis,  it  being  plentifully  diverfified,  and  the 
air  rendered  more  moderate  by  its  mountains  and  plains, 
and  cooled  by  fea-breezes  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
great  Mount  Atlas,  which  furrounds  it  on  the  fouth  like  a 
creicent,  has,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  its  fummits 
covered  with  fnow,  and  even  in  the  vallies  it  fometimes 
freezes  in  the  night  during  the  winter  feafon  ;  but  the 
fnow  that  falls  there  is  commonly  melted  away  by  the 
next  day's  fun.  Their  rainy  feafon  generally  begins 
about  Oil^ober  ;  but  if  it  continues  too  long  in  the  fum- 
mer,  it  feldom  fails  of  producing  pcftilential  fevers  The 
north-weft  winds,  which  begin  to  blow  about  March, 
fometimes  prove  fo  Iharp  and  violent,  as  to  injure  the 
fruits  and  other  produce  of  the  earth.  In  other  refpeils 
the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  clear  and  ferene  Iky,  and  a  whole- 
fome  air. 

The  country  in  general  is  well  watered  with  fprings 
and  very  confiderable  rivers,  the  largeft  of  which  have 
their  fources  on  Mount  Atlas,  and,  after  winding  fome 
hundreds  of  miles,  difcharge  themfelves  either  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  or  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  rivers  are,  firft,  the  Mulvya,  Marmol,  or 
Mullooyah,  which  divides  the  kingdom  of  Fez  from  Al- 
giers. It  fprings  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  the 
province  of  Chaus,  runs  through  that  defart,  and  between 
thofe  of  Garret  and  Angued,  then  winding  round  the 
mountain  of  the  Benizeti  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Taga  Iprings  from  the  fame  mount,  and  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean  nearer  to  the  Streights  of 
Gibraltar.  Thefe  two  are  the  only  rivers  of  note  which 
fall  into  that  fea,  and  the  laft  is  only  remarkable  for  a 
city  of  its  name  built  on  its  banks. 

Thofe  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  the  Ccbu, 
or  Sebou,  which  runs  from  Mount  Atlas,  and  its  courfe 
paffes  between  two  fteep  rocks  of  a  prodigious  height, 
falling  into  the  fea  near  Mamor.  The  mountaineers  con- 
vey themfelves  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  rocks  to  the 
other  ov£r  the  dreadful  chafm  through  which  this  river 
paffes,  in  a  very  fingular  and  hazardous  manner.  They 
ieat  themfelves  in  a  ifrong  bafket,  big  enough  to  hold 
about  ten  perfons,  and  which  runs  by  a  pulley  along  a 
ftout  cable,  fattened  at  both  ends  to  two  beams  fixed  in 
the  rocks,  and  this  is  drawn  by  the  pople  on  the  oppo- 
lite  fide,  fo  that  if  the  bafket,  or  any  of  the  tackle,  hap- 
pen to  break,  as  it  has  fometimes  done,  they  fall  into  the 
river  from  the  height  of  above  fifteen  hundred  fathoms. 
This  river  abounds  with  moft  excellent  fifh,  which  the 
emperor  farms  out  for  abount  twenty  thoufand  ducats 
a  year. 

The  next  in  rank  is  the  Ommirabih,  generally  called 
the  Marbea,  which  has  its  fpring  head  from  Mount  Mag- 
raii,  oneof  the  heads  of  Atlas,  near  the  confines  of  Fez; 
whence  it  runs  through  feveral  plains  and  narrow  vallies^ 
and  then  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  ocean,  forming  a  ca- 
pacious bay  on  the  eail  fide  of  Azamor  :  it  alfo  abounds 
m  fifti. 
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The  Tenfift    is  a  deep  and   large   river,  which  fprings 
HE  kingdoms    of  Fez   and   Morocco,  which    now    from  the   heights  of  Atlas  near  the  town   of  Animmey, 
compofe  one  empire,  were  once  a  part  of  the  an- 'and    running  through   Morocco,    enters   the  ocean  near 
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the  port  of  Saffi.  It  receives  a  confiderable  number  of 
other  rivers  in  its  courfe,  and  is  for  the  moft  part  very 
deep,  though  in  many  places  it  is  fordable  during  the  fum- 
mer  feafon,  and  has  'in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
Morocco,  an  handfome  ftone  bridge  of  fifteen  arches, 
built  by  the  great  Aimanzor,  efteemed  one  of  the  nobleft 
ftructures  in  all  Africa. 

The  laft  river  of  note  is  the  Sus,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  province  through  which  it  paffes:  in  its  courfe  from 
the  Atlas  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  its  fouthern  boun- 
dary. This  river  is  very  large,  and  is  by  the  inhabitants 
cut  into  a  multitude  of  canals,  which  render  the  province 
the  moft  fruitful  of  any  in  this  empire.  Each  fide  of  its 
banks  is  variegated  with  rich  Corn  and  pafture-land,  gar- 
dens, and  orchards :  it  alfo  turns  a  great  number  of  lu- 
gar-mills  ;  fo  that  the  inhabitants  are  numerous,  and  fome 
of  them  wealthy.  . 

There  are  befides  thefe  fix  principal  rivers  a  prodigious 
number  that  fall  into  ihcm,  fome  of  which  are  alfo  cut 
into  a  variety  of  channels,  and  greatly  enrich  the  lands 
on  both  fides  ;  but  have  little  elfe  remarkable. 

The  lands  in  general  are  fo  good,  that  were  they  culti- 
vated with  more  induftiy,  they  might  be  made  to  yield 
moft  of  the  products  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  in 
as  great  plenty  :  but  this  cannot  be  expected  in  a  country 
which  groans  under  the  moft  defpotic  tyranny.  It  iscom- 
nionly'computed  that  the  land  of  Morocco  is  capable  of 
producing  an  hundred  times  more  than  is  confumed  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  will  yield  two  or  three  crops  in  a 
year  ;  yet  it  almoft  every  where  lies  wafte,  and  without  a 
proprietor,  except  about  three  or  four  leagues  round  their 
cities  and  great  towns.  The  northern  parts  produce  moft 
corn, oil.  wine, fruits, wax, honey,  filk,andthe  fineft  wool; 
and  the  fouthern  ;  dates,  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  variety  of 
gums,  and  ginger. 


SECT.    V. 
A  Defcriptlon  of  the  City  of  Morocco. 


THE  city  of  Morocco,  from  its  agreeable  fituation, 
and  the  number  and  variety  of  its  noble  edifices, 
was  once  efteemed  not  only  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
but  the  ficheft  and  moft  confiderable  town  In  all  Africa. 
It  is  conveniently  fituatcd  between  two  rivers,  the  Ncph- 
tis  and  the  Agmed,  and  upon  that  of  the  Tcnfift  ;  and 
(lands  on  a  fpacious  plain  about  fifty  miles  in  length, 
fixty  miles  north  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  an  hundred  and 
feventy  tn  the  caft  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Morocco  is  cn- 
compaflbd  with  high  ftone  walls,  the  cement  of  which  is 
io  hard  as  to  ftrike  fire  ;  and  though  the  city  has  been 
frequently  hcfieged  and  plundered,  there  is  not  the  leaft 
fian  of  a  breach  to  be  fcen  in  them.  Thefe  walls  arc 
flanked  with  ftrong  and  lofty  towers,  with  baftions  and 
other  works,  and  alfo  cncompaflcd  with  a  broad  and 
deep  ditch.  They  have  twenty-four  gates,  which  retain 
fome  figns  of  their  former  ftrength  and  beauty  ;  but  the 
houfes,  which  once  amounted  to  an  hundred  thoufand, 
are  dwindled  to  lefs  than  one  third  of  that  number  ;  the 
ground  on  which  they  ftood  in  fome  places  lying  wafte, 
and  in  others  being  turned  into  gardeii<;,  orchards,  and 
corn-fields.  Though  many  noble  ftrudlurcs  are  fallen 
to  ruins,  there  ftill  remain  in  that  part  which  is  inha- 
bited many  ftately  buildings,  particularly  the  royal  pa- 
lace, three  magnificent  mofques,  and  a  fcwr  baths  and 
hofpitals. 

The  Al  CaflTava,  within  which  is  the  imperial  palace, 
is  a  very  large  fortrefs  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  city,  ca- 
pable of  containing  within  its  walls  above  five  thoufand 
houfes.  Thefe  walls  are  high,  ftrong,  flanked  with  lofty 
towers,  and  furroundcd  with  a  good  ditch  ;  they  have 
two  gates,  one  to  the  fouth,  facing  the  adjacent  country, 
and  the  other  on  the  north,  next  the  c'ty  ;  both  of  them 
guarded  by  a  company  of  foldiers,  to  prevent  the  Chrif- 
lian  flavcs  going  out  without  their  keepers.  This  laft 
gate  faces  a  ftraight  and  handfome  ftreet,  at  the  end  of 
which  ftnnds  in  the  centre  of  a  fpacious  court,  a  magifi- 
ccnt  mofquf,  eredted  by  Abdalmumem,  king  of  the  Al- 
mohedes  ;  but  being  too  low  for  its  bulk  was  railed 
fifty  cubits  higher  by  his  grandfou  Almanxor,  who  alfo 


built  its  great  tower,  or  fteeple,  which  is  only  to  be 
equalled  in  height  and  beauty  bv  thofe  of  Rabet,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tremefen  ;  and  of  Seville,  in  Spain  ;  which 
were  the  works  of  the  fame  architect.  This  noble  flruc- 
ture  was  alfoembelliihed  with  carvings  of  jafptr,  marble, 
and  other  coftly  ftones  ;  which,  together  with  the  nolle 
gates  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  covered  with  relievo  \ix 
brafs,  that  conqueror  caufcd  to  be  brought  from  Spain 
to  enrich  this  new  fabric.  On  the  top  of  the  above-men- 
tioned tower  were  fixed  on  an  iron  fpike  four  large  balls 
of  copper,  plated  fo  thick  with  gold,  that  they  were 
thought  to  be  made  of  that  rich  metal.  Thefe  were  of 
different  fizes,  the  largeft  capable  of  containing  eight 
facks,  the  fecond  four,  the  third  two,  and  the  uppermoft 
one  fack  of  wheat  ;  but  Muley  Ifhmael  took  them  down, 
and  had  them  put  in  his  treafury. 

Under  the  floor  of  this  extenfive  mofque  is  a  deep  vault, 
of  the  fame  length  and  breadth  with  the  building,  \i\ 
which  is  depofited  an  immenfe  quantity  of  corn  belong- 
ing to  the  king;  but  it  was  originally  defigned  for  a  ca- 
pacious ciftern  to  receive  the  rain-water  that  fell  upon  the 
leads,  and  was  conveyed  into  it  by  leaden  pipes.  The 
battlements  of  the  tower  are  of  an  amazing  height,  and 
from  thence  arifes  a  fpire  of  about  feventy  feet,  on  the  top 
of  which  were  fixed  the  above-mentioned  balls. 

But  to  return  to  the  place  :  before  the  removal  of  the 
court  to  Mequinez,  the  royal  apartments,  and  thofe  for 
the  king's  wives  and  concubines,  the  ftate-chambers,  and 
the  halls  of  audience,  were  extremely  magnificent;  and 
we  are  told,  that  the  pillars,  ceilings,  and  mouldings  were 
all  richly  gilt. 

The  gardens,  though  far  from  being  regularly  defigned, 
had  fomcthing  uncommonly  grand  and  noble,  they  being 
adorned  with  terraces,  fountains,  fpacious  fifti  ponds,  and 
rich  pavilions,  fhaded  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  by  delight- 
ful groves  of  fragrant  trees  :  but  in  the  niidil:  of  this  fplen* 
dour  were  the  remains  of  other  noble  buildings,  which, 
before  the  removal  of  the  court,  were  fuffered  to  run  to 
decay;  and  of  four  hundred  aquedufts,  fome  were  broke 
down,  and  others  fhnmefully  negletSfed. 

In  the  firft  court  of  the  royal  palace,  the  apartments, 
though  erecled  in  the  Morefco  ftile,  appe.ired  with  fur- 
prifing  grandeur,  adorned  with  bafons  and  fountains  of  the 
fineft  marble,  and  the  moft  curious  workmanfhip,  fhaded 
with  citron,  orange  and  lemon  trees.  The  next  court  was 
embclliflud  with  galleries  and  colonades  of  white  marble, 
(o  exquifitcly  wrought,  that  fome  of  the  niceft  judges  in 
architefture  among  the  Europeans,  have  beheld  them  with  • 
the  grcatcft  admiration,  even  in  their  decaying  ftate.  In 
this  court  ftood  alfo  a  great  number  of  marble  vafes  and 
bafons  full  of  water,  in  which  the  Moors  made  frequent 
abolutions  before  prayer.  The  ftables  for  camels,  drome- 
daries, horfes,  and  mules,  were  extremely  fplendid.  Near 
them  were  two  granaries,  each  of  which  was  capable  of 
containing  thirty  thoufand  loads  of  corn  :  thefe  were  two 
ftorics  high,  the  lower  for  wheat,  and  the  upper  for  oats 
and  barky,  which  were  conveyed  on  mules,  by  an  eafy 
afcciit,  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  thence  thrown  by 
trap-doors  into  their  properchambers ;  whence  they  were 
diftributed  with  tiie  fame  eafe,  by  proper  conduits,  into 
the  ftables  and  mangers. 

The  gardens  at  the  farther  end  of  the  caftle  towards 
the  country,  and  the  park  almoft  contiguous  to  them, 
{hewed  Ibmc  eminent  tokens  of  their  former  elegance, 
when  Moquct  was  there,  thefe  gardens  had  a  prodigious 
variety  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  Ihrubs,  aud  flowers  ;  and 
were  adorned  with  a  noble  fquare,  railed  in  with  a  marble 
balluftrade  :  in  the  centre  ftood  a  column,  on  which  was 
placed  a  lion,  both  of  the  fame  ftone.  This  lion  threw 
from  his  mouth  a  fine  ftream  of  water  into  a  large  bafon 
within  the  rails,  on  the  four  corners  of  which  were  four 
leopards  of  white  marble  beautifully  fpottcd  with  round 
fpots  of  green  natuial  to  the  ftone.  In  the  park  were  to 
be  iccw  a  variety  of  wild  bealis,  as  elcph.ints,  lyons,  ty- 
gcrs,  leopards,  5kc.  which  were  kept  in  buildings  prepared 
for  their  reception. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  palace  ftands  the  quarter 
of  the  Jews,  inclofcd  within  its  own  walls,  whith  have 
but  one  gate,  and  that  is  guarded  by  the  Moors.  W« 
learn  from  Alouquet,  that  when  he  was  there,  four  thou- 
fand  of  thofe  people  lived  within   that  precin(Sf.     The 
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foreign  agents,  and  even  ambafTadors,  alio  choofe  to 
refide  there,  rather  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  city; 
but  the  Chriftian  merchants  commonly  live  near  the 
Cuflom-houfe,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  the  pa- 
lace. The  Jews  have  always  been  burthened  with  very 
heavy  taxes,  notwithftanding  which  many  of  them  are 
very  rich ;  but  it  is  their  conftant  policy  in  all  thefe 
defpotic  governments  to  make  the  meanefl  appearance  in 
their  drefs  and  houfes,  to  avoid  their  being  dill  more 
oppreflcd;  even  the  natural  fubjecls  of  the  kingdom  are 
obliged  to  do  the  fiime  to  prevent  their  becoming  a  prey 
to  the  avarice  of  the  monarch,  or  his  minifters.  Hence 
the  houfes  of  all  the  middling  and  common  people  in  every 
part  of  the  city,  that  is  ftill  inhabited,  make  a  miferable 
appearance.  Indeed  thofe  of  the  alcades,  nobles,  military 
officers,  and  courtiers,  are  ftrong,  well  built,  and  lofty, 
encompafTed  with  walls,  and  flat  on  the  top,  where  they 
ufually  fpend  the  evening  in  frefco,  after  the  African 
manner. 

The  river  Tenift,  which  runs  through  the  city,  has  a 
handfomc  bridge  over  it,  and  turns  a  variety  of  mills  on 
its  banks.  From  this  river  water  is  conveyed  into  all  the 
houfes  and  gardens. 


SECT.     VII. 

Of  the  mojl  conjiderabh  Cities  in  the  Kingdom  of  Fiz- ;  parii- 
cularly  of  the  City  of  Fez,  its  antient  Capital,  A^equincz, 
the  prefent  Capital  of  the  whole  Empire,  Salla,  Majagan, 
Tangier,  Ceuta,  and  Tetuan, 

TH  E  city  of  Fez  was  formerly  efleemed  the  next  in 
dignit)',  it  being  the  capital  of  the  once  powerful 
kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  divided  into  the  Old 
and  New  City.  The  firft  is  moft  worthy  of  notice,  it  being 
near  nine  miles  in  compafs,  and  one  of  the  moft  populous 
cities  in  all  Africa.  Old  Fez  is  fituated  on  the  declivity 
of  two  mountains,  the  valley  lying  between  them,  and  is 
farrounded  by  a  ftrong  wall  of  fquare  ftone,  flanked  with 
towers.  The  houfes  are  fquare,  terrafied  on  the  top, 
without  any  windows  fronting  the  ftreet.  Thofe  of  the 
wealthy  inhabitants,  and  alfo  the  colleges,  mofques,  baths, 
and  hofpitals,  have  fpacious  courts  adorned  within  with 
galleries,  fountains,  bafons  of  fine  marble,  and  fifti-ponds, 
and  are  fhaded  with  lemon  and  orange  trees,  which  are 
loaded  with  fruit  throughout  the  year.  Thefe  ftruflures 
are  plentifully  fupplied  with  water  from  the  river  Fez, 
which  here  divides  itfelf  into  fix  branches,  and  turns  about 
four  hundred  mills. 

The  city  has  feven  gates,  but  no  fuburbs  :  the  ftreets 
are  narrow,  but  moftly  ftraight,  and  are  fhut  up  at  night 
with  gates  placed  at  the  end  of  them;  fo  that  no  people 
can  go  out  after  that  time,  except  upon  extraordinary 
cccafions. 

The  mofques  are  faid  to  amount  to  five  hundred,  fifty 
of  which  are  of  the  firft  rank  ;  among  thefe  one  exceeds 
all  the  reft,  and,  including  the  college  and  cloifter  be- 
longing to  it,  is  near  a  mile  and  a  half  in  compafs.  It 
has  thirty  ftately  gates:  its  roof  is  a  hundred  and  fifty 
cubits  in  length,  and  eighty  in  breadth,  divided  into  feven- 
teen  great  domes,  befides  a  confiderable  number  of  in- 
ferior ones,  and  the  whole  fupported  by  fifteen  hundred 
pillars  of  white  marble;  every  dome  is  adorned  with  lamps 
of  a  large  iize,  and  curioufly  wrought.  There  are  faid 
to  be  four  hundred  cifterns  in  the  cloifter,  to  which  the 
people  repair  to  m.ake  their  ufual  ablutions  before  prayer. 
Within  the  buildings  of  this  mofquc  is  a  fpacious  college, 
in  which  divinity,  phiiofophy,  and  other  fciences,  are 
taught  by  their  moft  learned  men,  the  chief  of  whom  is 
chofen  prefident  over  the  reft,  and  raifed  to  the  dignity 
of  grand  mufti.  In  this  college  is  alfo  one  of  the  largeit 
libraries  in  all  Africa. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  faid  to  amount  to 
three  hundred  thoufand,  befides  the  merchants  and  other 
foreigners.  The  principal  magiftrate,  who  is  ftiled  pro- 
voft  of  the  merchants,  has  feveral  inferior  magiftrates 
under  him,  and  ufually  refides  in  one  of  the  moft  popu- 
lous ftreets,  that  he  may  be  near  at  hand  to  punifli  all 
delinquents.  This  magiftrate  is  chofen  from  among  the 
citizens.  There  is  alfo  a  governor  appointed  by  the  king, 
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who  has  a  cady,  or  judge,  under  him,  to  try  criminal 
caufes.  When  a  pcrfon  is  condemned  to  fuft"cr  death, 
if  he  be  a  plebeian,  he  is  led  through  the  chief  ftreets  of 
the  city  to  the  place  of  execution,  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him,  and  is  obliged  to  proclaim  as  he  go.s  his 
crime  and  punifhment ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the  gal- 
lows, he  is  hung  up  by  the  feet,  and  has  his  throat  cut ; 
but  if  he  be  a  perfon  of  high  rank,  his  throat  is  cut  before- 
hand, and  the  hangman,  marching  before  the  body,  pro- 
claims his  crime.  A  man  guilty  of  murder  is  condudcj 
to  the  ncareft  relation  of  the  deccafed,  who  niav  either 
condemn  him  to  fufFer  what  death  he  pkafes,  or  com- 
pound with  him  for  a  fum  of  money.  But  if  he  denies 
the  crime,  he  is  either  baftinadoed  or  fcourged  in  fo  cruel 
a  manner,  that  he  commonly  dies  under  the  executioner's 
hands. 

As  Fez  is  the  common  emporium  of  all  Barbary,  to 
which  all  commodities  are  brought  and  exchanged,  the 
ftreets  fwarm  with  merchants  and  tradefmen.  The  goods 
imported  chiefly  confift  of  fpices,  vermillion,  cochineal, 
brafs,  iron,  fteel,  wire,  arms,  ammunition,  drugs,  v.'atches, 
fmall  looking-glafTes,  quickfilver,  opium,  tartar,  aloes, 
allum,  Englilh  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  muflins,  cali- 
coes, fuftians,  filks  of  all  forts,  brocades,  damafks,  vel- 
vets, red  woollen  caps,  toys  of  all  forts,  earthen-ware, 
combs,  and  paper. 

The  exports  confift  in  hides,  and  all  forts  of  leather, 
particularly  the  Morocco,  which  is  the  manufacture  of 
the  country,  wool,  furs,  lliins,  cotton  and  flax,  cloth  of 
the  fame  materi.-ls,  horfes,  oftrich  feathers,  potalhes,  al- 
monds, dates,  raifins,  figs,  olives,  honey,  filk  of  their 
own  manufaiilure,  gold  duft  and  ducats,  of  both  which 
the  Jews  have  the  fole  brokerage. 

Mequinez,  the  prefent  capital  of  the  empire,  is  fituated 
in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  on  the  river  Sebu,  or  Sabro,  in 
a  fpacious  and  delightful  plain,  fixty-fix  leagues  to  the 
weftward  of  Fez,  and  three  to  the  eaft  of  Sallee.  This 
city  is  forrounded  with  high  walls,  at  the  foot  of  which 
are  pleafant  gardens.  It  has  many  mofques,  colleges, 
baths,  and  other  public  buildings  ;  and  it  has  a  continual 
market,  to  which  the  Arabs  rcfort  from  all  parts  to  fell 
their  honey,  wax,  butter,  dates,  and  other  commodi- 
ties. 

The  palace  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  almoft  fquare.  It  ftands  on  even  ground,  and  has  no 
hill  near  it.  The  buildings  are  of  rich  mortar,  without 
either  brick  or  ftone,  except  for  pillars  and  arches;  and 
the  mortar  fo  well  wrought,  that  the  walls  rcfemble  one 
entire  piece  of  terrace  :  they  are  formed  in  wooden  cafes, 
within  which  the  mortar  is  rammed  down  by  the  Chrif- 
tian flaves,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  paviours 
among  us  drive  down  theftones;  they  all  raife  together 
heavy  pieces  of  wood,  and  keep  time  in  their  ftrokes. 
Thefe  wooden  cafes  are  built  higher  as  the  wall  rifes  ; 
and  when  theysre  finifhed,  and  dry  enough  to  ftand  firm- 
ly without  them,  are  removed.  The  whole  building  is 
exceeding  maffy,  and  the  outer  wall,  which  furrounds  the 
whole,  is  twenty-five  feet  thick. 

Mr.  Windus,  a  gentleman  in  the  retinue  of  Charles 
Stewart,  Efq;  ambailador  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco  in 
the  year  1720,  attended  his  excellency  to  fee  the  palace, 
when  they  were  firft  ftiewn  fome  large  rooms  full  of  men 
and  boys  making  faddlcs,  ftocks  for  guns,  fcabbards  for 
fcym.etars,  and  other  things.  From  thence  they  pafled 
through  feveral  large  neat  buildings,  and  at  length  en- 
tered the  moft  inward  and  beautiful  part  of  the  palace, 
which  has  a  garden  in  the  middle,  planted  round  with 
cyprefs  and  other  trees.  Ail  the  columns  of  this  building, 
which  form  a  colonade  of  vaft  length,  are  of  marble,  and 
faid  to  be  antient  Roman  pillars  brought  thither  from 
Sallee  ;  the  arches  and  doors  of  the  apartments  are  finely 
adorned. 

From  thence  they  were  conduced  to  another  neat  re- 
gular building,  with  piazzas  all  round.  The  area  was 
checquer-work,  and  in  the  middle  was  a  row  of  marble 
bafons  at  certain  diftanccs,  with  little  channels  cut  in 
ftone,  conveying  water  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  here 
is  a  magazine  and  treafury.  They  afterwards  vifited  the 
infide  of  an  apartment,  where  one  of  the  queens  for- 
merly lived.  They  alfo  favv  the  baths,  and  fome  beauti- 
ful cobahs,  belonging  to  that  apartment.  Thefe  robahs 
6  F  are 
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arc  lofty  and  magnihccnt  rooms,  each  covered  with  a 
dome  painted  with  a  (ky  blue,  adorned  with  ilars,  aHd  a 
golden  fun  in  the  middle  of  curious  workmanfiiip. 

From  thence  they  were  led  through  feveral  other  bujld- 
inss,  confifting  for  the  mod  part  of  oblong  fquares, 
■with  piaz'^as,  under  which  the  doors  enter  into  the  lodg- 
ings, which  are  generally  ground  rooms.  The  doors  of 
each  building  are  all  of  one  fize  and  form,  finely  inlaid, 
and  foms  of  them  gilt.  In  one  of  thefe  fquares  was  a 
fountain,  v/ith  channels  of  marble,  that  formed  a  neat 
labyrinth. 

The  quarter  of  the  Jews  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city; 
and,  in  order  for  their  fecurity,  they  are  allowed  the  pri- 
vilege of  ftiutting  up  their  gates  af  night.  They  are, 
however,  abufcd  and  infulted  by  the  Moors  as  they  go 
along  the  ilreets,  who  fometimes  call  them  cuckolds  and 
da?s,  and  exen  pelt  them  with  dirt.  The  noblemen 
Sometimes  lafh  them  fevercly  with  their  whips,  if  they 
dare  to  come  in  their  way  as  they  ride  along;  and,  as  a 
flill  greater  mark  of  contempt,  they  are  not  fufFered  to 
go  out  of  their  quarter  with  either  flioes  or  boots,  but 
mufl  be  bare-footed  and  bare-legged.  All  this  they  en- 
dure with  fir.gular  patience,  it  being  death  for  them  to  lift 
up  their  hand  ngair.ft  a  Moor. 

Clofe  to  Mec[uinez,  on  the  north-weft  fide,  and  only 
divided  from  it  by  a  road,  ftands  a  large  negro  town,  that 
takes  as  much  ground  as  the  city ;  but  the  houfes  are  nei- 
tiier  fo  iiigh,  nor  fo  well  built. 

Sallce  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Buragra, 
which  divides  it  into  two  parts ;  the  northern,  called  by 
us  Sallee,  and  by  the  natives  Sela,  is  encompafTcd  by  a 
flrong  wail  about  fix  fathoms  high,  and  a  yard  in  thick- 
nefs,  on  the  top  of  which  are  battlements  flanked  with 
towers  of  a  confiderable  height  and  ftrength.  The 
fouthern  part,  which  is  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river, 
is  called  Rabat,  or  Ravat,  and  is  of  much  greater  extent; 
the  hijih  walls  with  which  it  is  furroundcd  enclofina:  a 
great  number  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  corn-fields  fo 
cxtenfive,  that  wheat  may  be  fown  in  them  fufficient  to 
I'crve  fifteen  thoufand  men.  On  the  fouth-eafl-quarter 
ftands  a  lofiy  tower,  from  which  fhips  may  be  feen  at  a 
great  diftance  ;  but  it  is  now  much  lower  than  it  was 
at  firft.  This  is  owing  to  a  clap  of  thunder  which  ilruck 
ofF  a  part  of  the  top,  and  caufed  a  wide  rent  on  the  fouth 
fide,  which  runs  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  This 
tower  is  fifty  feet  fquare,  and  is  built  of  ftone,  joined  by 
a  ftrong  cement.  It  ftill  fcrves  for  a  land-mark  in  the 
day-time,  and  for  a  light-houfe  in  the  night;  and  under 
it  are  the  two  docks  which  belong  to  the  town,  the  one 
for  building  of  ftiips,  and  'the  other  for  them  to  v/inter 
in. 

The  harbour  is  large,  but  fliallow,  and  fcldom  rifcs  a- 
bove  twelve  feet  at  high  water;  fo  that  the  corfairs  which 
belong  to  this  city  are  obliged  to  put  into  the  ifland  of 
Fcdal,  which  lies  at  a  fmall  diitance  from  it.  This 
harbour  is  ellcemed  one  of  the  heft  in  the  country;  and 
yet,  on  account  of  a  bar  that  lies  acrofs  it,  fliips  of  the 
fmalleft  draught  arc  forced  to  unload  and  take  out  their 
guns  before  they  can  get  into  it.  It  is  now  defended  by 
two  cafil.s,  the  old  and  the  new;  one  ftands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  liver,  where  the  walls  are  built  on  rocks,  and  arc 
fo  high  as  to  ilielter  the  governor's  houfc  from  cannon- 
fhot.  Its  fortifications  are  very  irregular,  and  within  the 
walls,  which  are  moftly  of  fquare  ftone,  is  a  fort  juft  be- 
fore the  principal  gate,  that  commands  the  whole  town. 
Next  to  the  fca-fide,  facing  the  bar,  is  a  baftion  mounted 
with  five  pieces  of  cannon,  to  fecure  the  vefiels  that  lie  at 
anchor  in  the  road. 

The  new  caftle  is  feated  on  the  weft  fide,  and  is  a 
fquare  building  flanked  with  towers  and  battlements  like 
the  walls  of  the  city.  A  communication  is  prefcrvcd  be- 
tween one  caftle  and  the  other  by  means  of  a  high  wall 
built  upon  arches,  under  which  the  people  pafs  and  re- 
pafs  to  and  from  the  ftrand.  The  king  fends  thither  a 
governor,  who  has  a  council  chofcn  irom  among  the 
citizens.  Ail  merchandize  imported  or  exported  pay  a 
tenth  part  of  their  value  to  the  government;  but  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  place  arifcs  from  the  plunder  taken  by  the 
Sallce  rovers,  or  pirates,  which  make  prizes  of  all  Chrifti- 
an  fliips  that  come  in  their  way,  except  tlierc  be  a  treaty 
to  the  contrary. 


Mazagan  is  fituated  about  ten  leagues  to  the  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Sallee,  and  is  a  ftrong,  well-built  town  in 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe,  v/ho  keep  a  good  garrifon 
in  it  to  prevent  the  Moors  retaking  it  from  them.  It  is 
furroundeJ  with  a  ftrong  wall,  fo  thick  that  fix  horfe- 
men  may  ride  abreaft  upon  it  all  round  the  city,  and  is 
well  furnifhed  with  cannon.  The  greateft  inconvenience 
is  the  pirates  often  intercepting  the  provifions  fent  to  the 
garrifon,  which  obliges  them,  in  return,  to  make  in- 
curfions  againft  the  neighbouring  Arabs  to  obtain  fubfift- 
ence. 

Tangier  is  fituated  about  two  miles  within  the  Streights 
of  Gibraltar.  This  town  was  antiently  called  Tingis, 
and  was  the  capital  of  Mauritania  Tingitana.  It  is 
fituated  in  thirty-five  degrees  forty  minutes  north  lati- 
tude, in  a  fine  bay,  and  is  faid  by  the  African  fabulifts 
to  have  excelled  all  the  cities  upon  earth  in  fize  a.^d 
magnificence,  and  to  have  been  furrounded  by  walls  of 
brals.  It  had,  however,  many  handfome  edifices  and 
palaces ;  but  being  taken  by  the  Portuguefe  about  the 
year  1471,  or  1473,  became  more  confiderable  for  its 
ftrength  than  its  beauty.  The  Portuguefe  at  length 
finding  the  expence  of  keeping  it  greatly  exceeded  the 
advantages  they  reaped  from  it,  readily  gave  it  to  the 
Englifh,  as  a  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  princefs  Catharine 
of  Portugal,  upon  her  marriage  with  king  Charles  II. 
who,  at  an  immenfc  expence,  rendered  it  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  places  on  all  that  coaft;  and  built  a  deep  mole, 
which  ran  three  hundred  fathoms  into  the  fea.  But  find- 
ing it  too  chargeable  to  keep,  and  the  parliament  refufing 
to  vote  him  the  fums  he  demanded  for  its  maintenance, 
he  caufed  all  the  fortifications  to  be  blown  up  in  1684., 
fince  which  time  the  Moors  h.ive  endeavoured  to  repeople 
it,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  render  it  more  than  a 
mean  fiftiing  town. 

Ceuta  is  as  confiderable  for  its  advantageous  fituation 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  for  the  beauty 
of  its  public  buildings,  and  the  ftrength  of  its  walls  and 
bulwarks,  by  which,  and  a  good  garrifon,  it  held  cut  aa 
obftinate  blockade  againft  an  army  of  Moors.  It  is  fitu- 
ated on  a  rifing  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Apes,  which  projeds  into  the  Streights,  and  forms  the 
neareft  point  to  the  Spanifh  coaft.  It  is  ftill  a  confider- 
able place  and  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  has  both  a  good  palace 
and  a  noble  cathedral. 

Twenty-one  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Ceuta  is  the  city 
of  Tetuan,  which  ftands  upon  the  rifing  of  a  rocky  hill 
on  the  Streights  mouth  ;  but  is  neither  large  nor  ftrong, 
it  being  only  furrounded  by  a  wall  made  of  mud  and  mor- 
tar, framed  in  wooden  cafes,  and  dried  in  the  fun.  It 
does  not  contain  above  eight  hundred  houfes;  but  the  in- 
habitants, by  piracy,  and  a  good  trade  for  raifins,  honey, 
wax,  and  leather,  are  generally  in  pretty  good  circum- 
ftanccs,  though  they  dare  not  let  it  be  known,  left  the 
government  ftiould  fleece  and  opprefs  them. 

The  fhops,  which  are  very  fmall,  have  no  doors;  but 
the  mafter,  having  opened  the  fliuttcrs,  jumps  in,  and  fits 
crofs-lcggcd  upon  a  place  raifcd  about  the  height  of  a 
counter.  The  goods  are  diipofed  round  about  him  in 
drawers,  which  he  can  for  the  moft  part  reach,  without 
moving  out  of  his  place,  his  cuftomers  ftanding  in  the 
ftreet  while  they  arc  fcrved. 

The  chief  ftrength  of  the  city  confifts  in  a  garrifon  of 
about  five  hundred  mi:n,  and  four  hundred  horfe.  The 
port  is  defended  by  a  fquare  caftle,  flanked  with  towers 
of  the  fame  materials  with  the  town  walls,  and  in  time 
of  danger  can  entertain  a  garrifon  of  five  hundred  men. 
This  harbour  affords  a  fafe  {belter  to  the  corfairs,  who 
refort  thither  in  great  numbers  to  take  in  provifions ;  on 
which  account  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  choak  up  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  by  finking  veffeis  loaded  with  ftones; 
but  the  Moors  found  means  to  open  it  again. 

In  the  heart  of  the  city  is  a  large  dungeon,  in  which 
they  lock  up  the  Chriftian  flavcs  at  niglit.  Thefe  are 
very  numerous,  and  ufed  with  as  much  feverity  as  in  any 
part  of  Barbary.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  the  de- 
fcendants  of  the  Moors  and  Jews,  who  were  driven  from 
Spain,  the  latter  of  whom  carry  on  a  confiderable  com- 
merce. 

The  houfes  are  kept  fo  continually  white-wafhcd  on 

the  butfide,  as  well  as  within,  that  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
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holders  are  dazzled  by  the  reflexion  of  the  fun.  The 
bafha's  palace  is  both  a  curious  and  magnificent  fcruclure; 
as  is  likewile  his  villa,  about  two  miles  out  of  town. 
'1  he  moi'qucs,  and  other  public  ftruflures,  make  a  noble 
appearance,  though  built  in  the  Morefco  tafte. 

The  Jews  of  this  city  are  computed  to  amount  to  about 
five  thoufand,  and  are  allowed  to  make  wine  and  brandy. 
They  have  feven  fynagogues,  and  yet  are  faid  to  have  no 
more  than  a  hundred  and  feventy  houfcs. 

The  city  is  furrounded  with  a  fine  countrv  covered 
with  gardens,  orchards,  and  villas  ;  and  on  .in  adjacent 
eminence  is  a  fpacious  burying-ground,  adorned  with 
fuch  a  variety  of  cupolas,  pyramids,  and  other  monu- 
ments, that  at  a  diftance  it  rcfembles  a  fine  city  in  minia- 
ture. If  to  this  be  added  its  profpedl  towards  the  fea, 
and  of  the  adjacent  hills  and  plains,  and  the  courteouf- 
nefs  and  affability  of  the  people,  which  exceeds  that  even 
in  the  moft  celebrated  capital  of  this  empire,  we  fhall  not 
fcruple  to  acknowledge  this  to  be  one  of  the  moll  a'Tce- 
able  cities  in  all  Barbary. 


SECT.     VOL 

Of  the  Province  of  Suz ;  -u-ith  a  concife  Account  of  the  Cities 
ofMcJii,  t'fffui,  Tagrf,  Tarudant,  and  Tedft. 

AS  v,-e  have  now  taken  a  view  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Morocco  and  Fez,  we  {hall  fay  fomething  of 
Suz,  or  Sus.  The  province  of  Suz  is  interfected  by  fe- 
veral  ridges  of  Mount  Atlas,  from  which  many  fprings 
flow,  and  render  the  country  fruitful  in  corn,  rice,  fugar, 
dates,  vines,  and  indigo.  The  river  Suz,  like  the  Nile 
in  Egypt,  overflows  all  the  low  lands,  and,  by  having 
canals  cut  from  it,  enriches  all  the  country  through  which 
it  paffes.  This,  and  the  inferior  rivers,  turn  a  great 
number  of  fugar  and  corn-mills  ;  and  the  indigo,  which 
grows  wild  in  all  the  low  grounds,  is  of  a  very  bright 
colour,  and  is  prepared  and  exported  in  great  quantities. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Berebers,  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  induftry;  and  many  of  them  who  live  in 
towns  become  wealthy,  and  are  rhuch  more  polite  than 
the  natives  of  Fez  and  Morocco  :  but  the  cities  of  this 
province  are  neither  conliderable  for  th^ir  ftrength,  fize, 
nor  beauty. 

The  city  of  Mefla  is  feated  on  the  river  Suz,  where  it 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea,  and  is  divided  into  three 
diftinct  quarters  about  a  mile  diftant  from  each  other, 
and  eacli  quarter  enclofed  by  its  own  walls.  The  inha- 
bitants cultivate  the  adjacent  lands,  which  are  fertilized 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  Suz;  but  when  it  fails  to  rife 
above  its  banks,  the  natives  are  obliged  to  live  chiefly  on 
dates,  which  are  here  much  coarfer  than  in  other  parts  of 
Africa.  As  the  river  forms  no  harbour,  tiie  natives  have 
little  or  no  foreign  commerce ;  and  the  fliore  being  flat 
and  (hallow,  whales  are  fometimes  caft  upon  it. 

About  three  or  four  miles  from  Mefla,  on  the  fame 
river,  (lands  Tefi'ut,  or  Teceut,  which,  like  the  former, 
is  divided  into  three  parts;  but  is  much  larger  and  more 
populous.  In  the  center  is  erected  a  (lately  mofque, 
through  which  runs  a  branch  of  the  river.  Teflut  is  i'up- 
pofed  to  contain  four  thoufand  families,  moft  of  which 
are  indullrious  and  in  good  circumftances;  for  the  fugar 
manufactory  fiourifhes  here,  and  the  fined  Morocco  lea- 
ther is  dreffed  in  th;s  pb.ce,  and  exported  from  the.'ice  in 
great  quantities. 

Tagoaft,  or  Tagoft,  the  largeft  city  in  the  province,  is 
built  in  a  fpacious  and  fertile  plain,  and  was  furrour.ded 
with  walls,  which  are  now  decayed.  It  is  faid  to  contain 
eight  thoufmd  families,  four  hundred  of  which  are  Jews; 
and  though  the  reft  are  Mahometans,  they  neverthelefs 
preferve  a  kind  of  religious  veneration  for  St.  Auftin, 
who,  they  fay,  was  born  there.  It  enjoys  two  markets 
in  a  week,  to  which  the  Arabs  and  Moors  refort  with 
their  commodities,  and  the  negroes  to  buji  cloth. 

Tarudant  is  fituated  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  lati- 
tude thirty  degrees,  and,  though  a  fmall  place,  is  in  a 
flourilhing  condition,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  com- 
merce with  the  Berebers,  who  refort  to  its  markets.  Its 
buildings  are  handforae,  and  the  adjacent  plains  fertile. 
It  was  once  the  refidence  of  its  own  princes,  who  adorned 


it  with  handfome  edifices,  as  it  is  now  that  of  the  go- 
vernors of  the  province. 

Tedfi  is  a  confiderable  town,  which  chiefly  fubfifts  by 
the  cultivation  of  fugar,  and  contains  about  five  hundred 
inhabitants.  Its  market  on  Mondays  is  reforted  to  by 
merchants  from  many  diftant  parts  of  Barbary,  and  even 
from  Nigritia.  Its  trade  confifts  in  cattle,  leather,  linen 
and  woollen  cloths,  fugar,  wax,  honcv,  butter,  and  iron 
tools.  The  Jews  are  here  rich  and  numerous,  and  the 
people  of  the  town  are  much  commended  for  their  cour- 
teous behaviour  to  llrangers. 


SECT.     IX. 

A  concife  Dfcription  of  Tafikt  and  Gefula. 

WE  (hall  now  give  a  concife  account  of  Tafilet, 
which  was  once  a  kingdom  of  itfelf,  though  now 
fubjecl  to  Morocco.  This  kingdom  has  its  name  from 
its  capital,  and  is  a  long  tradl  of  dry  and  barren  ground, 
which  runs  almoft  eaft  and  weft,  it  being  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Fez  and  Tremefen  ;  on  the  fouth  bv  Za- 
hara,  or  the  Defart ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  country  of  the 
Berebers;  and  on  the  weft  by  Morocco  and  Suz.  Its 
extent,  including  the- provinces  of  Laat,  Darha,  Sakrah, 
and  Tuet,  is  very  confiderable,  and  varioufly  computed  ; 
but  the  country  is,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  hot  and  fandy, 
that  it  produces  little  corn  and  fruit.  The  only  place 
where  they  can  raife  barley  is  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  even  there  it  grows  in  fmall  quantities ;  fo  that 
none  but  perfons  of  diftinflion  are  able  to  purchafe  it, 
while  the  common  people  live  chiefly  upon  dates  and  the 
flefli  of  camels,  both  which  are  here  in  great  plenty:  yet 
indigo  grows  without  art  or  culture,  and  yields  a  more 
vivid  and  lafting  blue  than  that  produced  in  our  American 
plantations.  They  have  abundance  of  oftriches  of  a  pro- 
digious fize,  the  fleOi  of  which  they  eat.  The  chief  com- 
merce of  the  natives  of  Tafilet,  befides  the  indigo  above- 
mentioned,  confifts  in  their  dates,  and  in  a  fort  of  lea- 
ther made  of  the  hides  of  a  creature  called  the  dantos. 
They  alfo  make  a  fort  of  ftripcd  filk.  of  various  colours, 
much  ufed  by  the  Moors  and  negroes;  alfo  fine  cafTocks 
and  caps  for  the  men,  veils  for  the  women,  curious  car- 
pets,  and  the  like. 

The  king,  or  emperor  of  Morocco,  among  his  other 
titles,  takes  that  of  lord  of  Tafilet  and  Darha,  and  fre- 
quently permits  the  prince,  whom  he  fends  thither  go- 
vernor,  to  take  that  of  king  of  Tafilet. 

The  city  of  Tafilet,  which  is  the  capital  of  this  king- 
dom, is  feated  on  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  has  a 
ftrong  caftle,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Berebers, 
who  have  here  the  name  of  Fitelis,  and  are  induftrious, 
and  rich  in  camels,  horfes,  and  other  cattle.  This  city 
is  reforted  to  by  merchants,  not  only  from  feveral  parts 
of  Barbary,  hat  even  from  Europe.  The  people  are  af- 
fable and  civil  to  ftrangers,  but  the  Arabs  are  much  ad- 
di(Sled  to  fuperftitiori. 

Adjoining  to  this  kingdom  is  Gefula,  which  is  alfo 
fubject  to  R'lorocco,  and  is  bounded  by  Tafilet  on  the 
eaft,  by  Darha  on  the  fouth,  by  Suz  on  the  weft,  a:d 
by  Morocco  on  the  north  ;  but  its  extent  and  boundaries 
are  too  uncertain  to  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
exaitnefs. 

Though  the  country  is  moftly  dry  and  barren,  it  has 
many  mines  of  copper  and  iron,  which  are  worked  by 
the  natives,  who  alfo  fabricate  thofe  metals  into  all  the 
utenfils  ufed  in  Barbary  ;  and  thefe  they  exchange  for 
horfes,  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  fpices,  and  the  other 
commodities  they  want,  either  by  carrying  them  into  other 
parts  of  Barbary,  or  by  the  frequent  fairs  they  hold  in 
their  plains,  or  in  tiieir  large  towns,  fome  of  which  con- 
tain a  thoufand  houfes,  or  more.  They  have  one  fair  in 
particular,  kept  in  a  large  plain,  that  lafts  two  months, 
to  which  ftrangers  refort  from  moft  parts  of  Barbary  and 
Nigritia ;  and,  it  is  faid,  that  though  thefe  ftrangers  a- 
mount  to  at  leaft  ten  thoufand  perfons,  befides  their  fer- 
vants  and  cattle,  they  are  all  maintained  at  the  public 
expencc,  there  being  perfons  appointed  to  drefs  their 
provifions,  and  to  furnilh  them  with  all  other  neceiTaries, 
which  is  done  without  tumult  or  difturbance.  Two  cap- 
tains. 
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tains,  with  a  fufHcient  body  of  foldiers,  prevent  all  dif- 
orders ;  and  if  a  thief  be  taken,  he  is  immediately  put  to 
death,  and  his  flefli  thrown  to  the  dogs. 

They  have  a  remarkable  cuftom,  which  is,  that  let 
them  be  ^t  war  with  whomfoevcr  they  will,  they  cbfcrve 
a  truce  three  days  in  the  week  with  all  ftrangers,  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade  ;  and  this  is  likewife  done  during 
the  two  moriths  of  the  above  fair. 

This  country  produces  very  little  wheat,  but  plenty  of 
barley,  dates,  good  pafture,  and  variety  of  cattle.  The 
inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  fo  numerous,  as  to  be  able  to 
bring  fixty  thoufand  men  into  the  field.  Their  drefs  is 
only  a  (hort  flripcd  woollen  or  linen  jacket,  with  half 
fleeves,  over  which  they  throw  a  long  coat  or  gown  of 
coarfe  woollen  cloth,  under  which  hangs  either  a  dagger, 
or  a  fhort  two-edged  fword.  Their  other  weapons,  v,^hen 
at  war,  arc  the  fcimitar,  fpear,  and  fhort  gun. 

A  part  of  this  country  was  once  conquered  by  the  Por- 
tuguefc ;  but  the  natives  foon  recovered  their  liberty, 
which  they  enjoyed  till  they  were  lubdued  by  the  emperor 
of  Morocco. 


SECT.     X. 

Of  the  different  Inhabitants  of  Morocco.  Their  Per  fans,  Drcfs, 
Entertainments,  Manners,  and  Cujlams. 

TH  E  inhabitants  of  this  empire  are  compofcd  of  a 
mixture  of  different  nations,  particularly  of  the 
Mcors,  who  are  chiefly  the  defcendants  of  thofc  who  were 
driven  out  of  Spain ;  and,  though  poor  and  opprefTed, 
are  very  numerous,  efpecially  on  the  fea-coafl ;  but  they 
have  no  trading  vcfil-ls,  nor  carry  on  any  immediate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations.  Thefe  are  faid  to  be  covet- 
ous, fupcrflitious,  great  cheats,  jealous,  vindidive,  and 
treacherous. 

The  Bercbers,  or,  as  they  flilc  thcmfelves,  the  antient 
natives,  arc  people  who  (till  follow  their  own  cufloms, 
ufc  their  antient  language,  and  live  in  huts  on  the  moun- 
tains, for  the  fake  of  enjoying  their  liberty,  they  having 
never  yet  been  entirely  fubdued. 

The  Arabs  are  here  very  numerous,  and  range  from 
place  to  place  with  their  herds,  cultivate  the  plains,  and 
ibv/  corn  on  the  mofl  fertile  fpots.  Thefe  are  equally 
fond  of  liberty;  and,  though  they  pay  a  kind  of  tribute, 
live  under  cheyl:^  of  their  own  race  and  choofing.  Some 
of  their  tribes  live  rather  upon  plunder  than  induflry,  and 
cannot  cafily  be  fupprefTed,  as  they  generally  live  in  fome 
of  the  moft  inacceffible  parts  of  t^e  mountains,  from 
which  they  make  their  excurfions  into  the  low  lands,  and 
attack  the  caravans  who  come  in  tiieir  way. 

The  Jews  were  alfo  for  the  mofl  part  obliged  to  fly  out 
of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and,  though  they  have  a  very  bad 
ch.iraaer,  are  fuffcrcd  to  be  the  chief  traders,  factors, 
minters,  and  b;!nkers  in  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that, 
by  their  frauds  and  impofitions,  they  make  themfelvcs 
ample  amends  for  the  heavy  taxes  with  which  they  arc 
loaded. 

The  rcnegadoes,  though  lefs  numerous  than  in  Algiers 
and  Tunis,  yet  make  a  diflinft  clafs  of  people  ;  but  arc 
almofl  as  much  detefled  by  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  as 
by  the  Chriftians.  Thefe  guard  the  gates  of  the  royal 
palacrs  and  fortified  places;  and  fome  of  them  are  diffri- 
buted  among  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  who  are  to 
cnjploy  them  as  occafion  offers. 

The  fiaves  make  another  confiderable  clafs ;  they  are 
here  alfo  very  numerous,  and  arc  much  more  inhumanly 
treated  than  in  Algiers  and  Tunis.  Thefe  all  belong  to 
the  king,  who  caufcs  them  to  be  employed  in  the  hardefl 
labour,  and  the  vilcfl  office,  almofl  without  intermiffion. 
The  poor  piuancc  allowed  them  daily  confiffs  of  a  pound 
cake  of  coarfe  barley-bread,  dipped  in  a  little  oil,  which 
thcv  arc  fomctimes  forced  to  put  in  their  mouths  with 
one  hand,  while  the  other  is  employed  in  fome  painful 
drudgery.  Their  drefs  confifts  of  a  long  coarf.-  woollen 
coat,  v/ith  a  hood,  which  ferves  them  for  cap,  fliirt,  coat, 
.ind  breeches.  In  this  wretched  fituation  they  .ire  har- 
nefTed  in  carts  with  mules  and  aiics,  and  more  unmerci- 
fully lalhed  for  the  leaft  inadvertency  or  intermiiTion  of 
their  labour,  though  perhaps  folcly  owing  to  their  flren^th 


being  quite  exhauftcd  by  hunger,  thirft,  and  fatio-ue. 
Their  lodging  at  night  is  a  fubtcrraneous  dungeon,  about 
ten  yards  in  diameter,  into  which  they  defcend  by  a  rope- 
ladder,  which  is  afterwards  drawn  up,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  prifon  covered  with  an  iron  grate.  In  fhort,  thefe 
cruel  wretches  take  a  fingular  pleafure  in  tormenting  thefe 
unhappy  people :  they,  however,  except  thofe  that  are 
married  from  hard  labour,  a  favour  which  is  indulged  the 
women,  on  account  of  their  breeding  and  nurfing  a  new 
brood  of  fiaves  ;  but  thefe  are  neither  better  fed,  clothed, 
or  lodged  than  the  reft. 

The  language  of  this  country  is  the  Arabefk,  or  mo- 
dern Arabic,  which  is  fpoken  not  only  in  all  the  cities, 
tov.'ns,  villages,  and  tents  of  this  empire,  but  is  under- 
ftood  throughout  all  Barbary,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
Turkifh  dominions. 

The  drefs  of  the  people  cf  Morocco  is  not  ungraceful. 
The  men   wear  fhort  fhirts,  with  very  broad  fleeves  that 
fometimes  hang  down ;  but  are  more  frequently  tucked  up 
to  keep  them  cool.     T'hey  have  linen  breeches  tied  about 
their  waift  next  their  fkin.     Over  their  fhirt  thc)-  wear  a 
cloth-veft,  or  waiflcoat,  very  fliort,  made  to  fit  clo-fc  to  the 
body,  and  faflened  with  fmall  buttons  and  loops   fet  clofe 
together,  which  is  often  embroidered  with  gold  or  filver 
thread.     Round  the  waifl  they  tie  a  fcarf  of  filk  or  fluff, 
in  which   they  flick  large  knives,  with  the  handles  either 
of  fome  valuable  metal   or  ivory  inlaid,  and   th.c  fheaths 
are  tipt  with  filver.     Their  outer  garment  is  either  the  al- 
ha^ue,  or  the  albornooce  ;  the  former  is  a  piece  of  fins 
white  woollen  fluff,  five  or  fix  yards  in  length,  and  about 
one  and  a  half  broad,  which  they  wrap  round  them  above 
and  below  their  arms,  a  drefs  which  refembles  the  drapery 
cf  antique  figures :  the  albornooce  is  either  made  of  cloth 
or  woollen  fluff  napped,  and  has  fome  refemblance  to  a 
fhort  cloak  ;    but  is  joined  a  little  way  before,  from  the 
neck  downward?,  having  two  or  three  rows  of  fhort  flripes 
worked   in  the  fluff,  and  fringed  at  the  ends:  the  bottoni 
and  fides  are  edged  with  a  deep  fringe,  and  at  the  neck 
behind  there  hangs  a  peaked  cowl,  with  a  toffel  at  the  end. 
With  this  cowl  they  can  cover  their  heads  to  keep  off  the 
weather.   On  their  heads,  which  they  always  keep  fhaved, 
they  wear  a  little  red  cap,  which  they  make  into  a  turban 
by  rolling  muflin  about  it  ;  but  when  they  go  into  the 
country  they  wear  a  hand  fome  cane  hat,  to  keep  off  the 
fun.     The  alcaides  have  a  broad  leather  belt,  embroidered 
with  gold,  in  which  they  hang  their  fcimitars.     They  all 
go  bare-legged,  but  wer.r  flippers  of  red  or  yellow  leather, 
without  heels. 

The  Moors  in  general  drefs  after  this  manner,  without 
any  other  difference  than  in  the  richnefs  and  finenefs  of 
the  fluffs,  only  the  upper  garment  worn  by  the  poor  is  a 
coarfe,  thick,  woollen  cloth,  with  holes  at  the  top  to  put 
their  arms  through,  inflead  of  fleeves:  this  reaches  to  their 
knees,  and  hangs  loofe  about  their  bodies. 

Whenever  the  women  go  abroad,  thev  drefs  nearly  like 
the  men,  their  upper  garment  being  the  alhague  jufl  men- 
tioned, with  whicli  they  cover  their  heads,  bringing  it 
down  over  their  foreheads  clofc  to  their  eyes,  and  under- 
neath tie  a  piece  of  white  cloth  to  hide  the  lower  part  of 
the  face.  The  alhague  covers  all  but  their  legs,  which, 
when  they  ate  at  home,  or  vifit  from  the  tops  of  their 
houfes,  are  generally  naked ;  only  fome  ladies  of  fuperior 
rank  have  their  drawers  fo  long  that  they  reach  to  their 
feet,  and  hang  in  great  loofe  folds  about  their  legs.  They 
wear  the  fame  kind  of  flippers  as  the  men.  Within  doors 
they  have  only  a  lingie  binder  about  their  foreheads,  and 
their  hair  hangs  be!)  nd  in  two  large  plaits  at  full  length. 
They  alfo  wear  at  home  a  veil  open  from  the  bofom  to 
the  waill,  to  fhew  their  embroidered  linocks,  and  fallen 
large  pieces  of  muflin  to  the  fleeves  of  their  vefl,  which 
hang  down  very  low,  in  the  manner  of  rufRcs.  They 
wear  a  fhort  petticoat  over  their  drawers,  have  large  ear- 
rings in  their  ears,  with  bracelets  on  their  arms  and  legs. 

The  women  are  remarkr^ble  for  their  fine  eyes,  and 
fome  of  them'fcavc  very  b-autiful  fkins,  which  Mr.  Win- 
dus,  one  of  the  Englifh  ambaifador's  retinue,  in  the  year 
1720,  fays  they  had  fometimes  an  opportunity  of  obferv- 
ing  ;  and  though  a  man  might  live  a  year  in  one  of  their 
towns  without  feeinr^  the  f-ce  of  a  Moorifli  woman  in  the 
flreets,  yet  when  thefe  Eng'tifh  gentlemen  met  them  in 
the  fields,  or  faw  them  on  the  houfe-tops,  if  none  of  the 
5  Moors 
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Woors  were  in  fight,  they  would  unveil,  and  laugh  till 
the  appearance  ot  one  obliged  them  to  conceal  their  faces 
a^.iin. 

The  above  author  obferves,  that  the  men  are  of  a 
fwarthy  complexion,  intermixed  witii  a  race  of  well- 
lookinz  men,  fomewhat  fairer  than  the  reft.  They  are 
generally  lufty,  ftrong-limbed,  active,  laborious,  and  en- 
during; with  I'urprifing  refolution  the  heats  of  fummer  and 
the  col.i  rains  of  winter.  Thus  a  mellenger  will  go  from 
Te:uan  to  Mequinez,  which  is  a  hundred  and  fit';y  miles, 
for  a  Karbary  ducat,  of  the  value  of  three  {hillings  and 
fix-pence  ;  and  when  caught  in  a  ftorm  of  rain,  will 
only  look  out  for  a  bufh  or  high  ftone,  and  fitting  down 
on  his  hams,  with  his  back  towards  it,  remain  in  that 
pofture  the  whole  night  ;  or,  if  the  weather  be  fair,  will 
wrap  hinifelf  up  in  his  cloaths,  and  pal's  the  night  fleep- 
ing  on  the  grafs.  'Tis  faid  that  the  moft  famous  footmen 
will  c^o  a  iuindred  and  eighty  miles  in  three  days.  They 
fwim  the  rivers,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  if  not  de- 
terred by  the  rapidity  of  the  current  ;  and  when  they  take 
a  j<:<urney  of  feven  or  eight  days,  carry  only  a  little  meal 
and  a  few  raifins  or  figs  in  a  fmall  goat's  (kin.  They  have 
no  po'.is  for  carrying  letters  in  this  country  ;  the  ufual 
way  of  fending  them  being  by  footmen,  who  are  almoil 
as  expejitious  as  horfes  :  nor  have  they  anv  kind  of  wheel- 
caniage  ;  for  they  remove  their  light  goods  from  place  to 
place  on  horfes,  but  make  ufe  of  camels  when  they 
carry  to  a  eonfiderable  diftance,  great  quantities  of  corn, 
hides,  or  the  like. 

Their  vifits  are  generally  fhort,  and  laft  no  longer  than 
the  bufinefs  which  occafiohs  them  requires  ;  the  vifitor 
being  only  treated  with  coffee,  or  (herbet,  and  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  except  on  particular  occafions.  The  women 
have  their  peculiar  apartments,  where  they  receive  their 
female  vifitors  ;  and  from  which  even  their  hufbands  are 
excluded. 

When  a  Moor  is  difpofed  to  give  an  entertainment  to 
his  neighbours,  his  women  go  to  the  top  of  the  houfe, 
■where  they  continue  till  the  guefts  are  gone.  Their  en- 
tertainments generally  conlilt  of  cufcufu,  which  is  thus 
made  :  they  pat  fine  flour  into  a  large  flat  pan,  and  moifl:- 
ening  it  wiih  water,  roll  it  up  into  fmall  balls.  Thcfe 
they  put  into  a  kind  of  cullender,  that  ferves  for  the  cover 
of  a  pot,  in  which  meat  and  fowls  are  {tewing  ;  whence  it 
receives  the  heat  and  fteam.  As  foon  as  it  is  enough,  it 
is  put  into  a  di{h,  and  ftrong  broth  being  poured  over  it, 
they  put  in  the  meat  and  fowls,  and  ferve  it  up.  Their 
ciifnes  are  either  pewter  or  earthen-ware,  wide  at  the 
top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  fomewhat  like  a  high 
crowned  hat  turned  with  the  crown  downwards. 

They  fit  crofs-leggsd  on  the  floor,  placing  their  difhes 
on  a  lar"-e  piece  of  Morocco  leather,  that  ferves  both  for 
t,ihle  and  table-cloth.  While  they  eat  a  fervant  {lands  by 
■with  a  great  bowl  of  water  in  one  hand,  and  a  narrow 
lono;  piece  of  blue  linen  in  the  other,  to  wipe  their  right 
haiTds,  with  which  they  pull  the  victuals  to  pieces,  it  be- 
in*  generally  ftcvved  to  rags.  They  never  ufe  the  left 
hand  in  eating,  becaufe  that  is  always  ufed  on  necefl'ary 
and  lefs  cleanly  occafions. 

They  eat  without  fpeaking,  and  after  their  meals  drink 
■water  or  fherbet,  their  religion  forbidding  them  the  ufe 
of  wine  and  all  other  intoxicating  liquors  ;  yet  moft  of 
them  will  get  drunk  with  ftrong  drink  of  any  kind,  if 
thev  can  get  it.  They  are  fo  very  fond  of  butter-milk, 
■which  is  their  chief  defert,  that  when  they  would  fpeak 
of  the  extraordinary  fwcetnefs  of  any  thing,  they  com- 
pare it  with  that.  A  large  black  pitcher  of  it  is  ufually 
brought  in  with  a  wooden  ladle,  which  is  prefented  to 
the  moft,  eonfiderable  pcrfon,  and  from  him  it  pafles 
feveral  times  round  the  company. 

They  bury  their  butter  in  the  ground  to  make  it  keep, 
and  do  not  diflike  it  when   it   is  three  or  four  years  old. 

They  aifo  wrap  up  the  cauls,  furt,  and  fat  of  cows, 
(beep,  and  goats,  in  great  rolls,  which  in  winter  are  fold 
to  the  poor  inltead  of  butter.  Their  bread  is,  however, 
exrrcmely  cheap  and  good. 

When  they  are  in  their  houfes  they  are  always  fittinp- 
or  lying  on  mats  ;  and  if  they  ever  go  out  on  foot,  it  is 
never  farther  than  to  make  a  vifit,  unlefs  their  bufinefs 
requires  it ;  but  they  daily  fpend  five  or  fix  hours  before 
their  doors,  fitting  on  their  hains,  for  they  think  it  c.^.- 
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tremely  ridiculous   fcr   any  one  to  walk  up  anJ  down    a 
room  :    "  Why,  fay  they,  {liouIJ  a  man   remove   from 
^  one  end  of  the   room  to  the  other,    without  apparent 
1^  caufe  .?    Cannot  he   as  well  ftay  where  he   is,,   as  go 
to  the  other  end,  meerly  to  conic  back  again  :" 
It  is  here  reckoned  fo  fliameful  a  thing  for  a  man  to 
make  water  in   a  ftanding  pofture,    that  thofe  who  are 
found  guilty  of  it  are  excluded   from   being  evidence   in 
any  trial.     Whether  this  be  in  order  to  prevent  any  drop 
of  their  urine   falling   upon   their   cloaths,    which  they 
efleem  a  legal  defilement,  is  not  eafily  determined  ;    they 
arc,  however,  very  careful  to  fquat  down,  like    the  fe- 
males, whenever  they  make  this  cvacution. 

The  women  in  labour  have  alfo  a  ftrange  fuperftitious 
cuftom  of  fending  to  a  fchool  for  five  littk  boys,  four  of 
whom  are  direfled  to  hold  the  four  corners  of  a  cloth,  in 
each  of  which  an  egg  is  tied,  and  runningwith  it  through 
the  ftreets,  fiiig  prayers  alternately  ;  upon  which  tlie 
Moors  come  out  of  their  houfes  with  bottles  or  pitchers  of 
water,  which  they  pour  into  the  middle  of  the  cloth  ;  and 
by  this  means  they  exped  to  have  an  eafy  and  quick 
delivery. 


SECT.     XI. 

Of  the  Government  of  Morocco,  the  defpoiic  Poiver  of  the  Em- 
peror, his  Titles,  Laws,  Revenue,  Navy,  Land-Forces^ 
Manner  of  making  IVar,  and  the  Pumjhments  inflieied  on 
Criminals. 

THERE  is  not,  perhaps,  upon  earth  a  more  defpotic 
.government  than  that  of  Morocco  :  for  their  reli-: 
gion,  laws,  antient  cuftoms,  and  inbred  prejudices,  all 
confpire  to  render  the  monarch  abfoluts,  and  to  confirm 
the  fubjecls  in  the  moft  abfolute  flavery.  The  kint^,  or 
emperor,  who  has  the  title  of  fharif,  is  not  only  allowed 
to  have  an  uncontroulable  property  and  power  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fubjecls,  but  even  over  their 
confciences  too,  he  being  the  only  perfon  who,  as  tiie 
fucceflbr  of  Mahomet,  lets  up  for  being  the  principal  in- 
terpreter of  the  Koran,  and  appoints  all  the  judges 
under  him.  Whenever  therefore  any  of  his  laws  are  en- 
acted and  proclaimed,  as  they  are  commonly  done  by  his 
governors  in  all  places  of  his  dominions,  that  none  may 
plead  ignorance,  they  are  every  where  received  with  an 
implicit  and  religious  fubmillion.  His  fubjeds  are  even 
bred  up  with  a  notion,  that  thofe  that  die  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  commands  are  immediately  admitted  into 
1  aradife  ;  and  thofe  that  have  the  honour  to  die  by  his 
hand,  to  a  ftill  greaier  degree  of  happinefs  there.  Whence 
it  is  not  furprifing  that  we  find  on  the  one  fide  fuch 
cruelty,  opprelFion,  and  tyranny  ;  and  on  the  other  fuch 
pafTive  fubmillion  and  abject  flavery. 

When  the  honourable  Charles  Stuart,  ambaiTador 
from  England,  appeared  before  the  emperor  of  Morocco, 
he  was  mounted  on  a  bl  ick  horfe,  which  the  negroes 
fanned,  and  beat  off"  the  flies  v/ith  cloths,  v/hile  an  um- 
brella was  kept  conftaiuly  twirling  over  the  emperor's 
head,  to  produce  a  little  wind  ;  the  man  that  carried  it 
taking  care  to  move  as  the  horfe  did,  that  the  fun  might 
not  fhine  upon  him.  His  drefs  differed  little  from  that 
of  his  balhas  ;  but  the  hilt  of  his  fcimitar  was  of  gold, 
fet  with  large  emeralds  ;  his  faddle  was  covered  with 
fcarlet  cloth,  embroidered  with  gold,  with  one  piftol  in 
a  cloth  cale  on  the  left  fide.  His  bafhas  proftratcd  them- 
fclves  before  him,  kifTcd  the  ground,  and  rifing,  went  up 
to  him  and  kifTcd  his  feet  :  which  they  ail  do  very  often 
when  he  talks  to  them,  and  thjn  retire  backw.irds  into 
their  places. 

The  emperor  treated  the  air.baflador  with  great  civility  ; 
he  was  named  Muley  Abdallah,  and  was  eighty-fcven 
years  of  age,  about  fifty  of  which  he  had  (pent  on  the 
throne  :  but  thougii  his  behaviour  to  the  Englifh  was  full 
of  civility,  our  author  obferves,  he  might  juttly  be  term- 
ed a  monlter  in  the  human  form,  and  one  of  the  moft 
bloody  tyrants  that  ever  plagued  niiinkind  ;  for  his  life 
was  one  continued  fcene  of  exactions,  murders,  and  the 
moft  horrid  a£ts  of  cruelty,  daily  exercifed  on  his  flaves 
and  his  wretched  fubjefts :  yet  this  munftcr  -.vas  eflecm- 
ed  a  faint ;  he  was  continually  proftrating  himfelf  on  the 
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earth,  to  offer  up  his  petitions  to  heaven,  and  perpetually  ] 
exercifing  wanton  acts  of  inhumanity.  By  his  four  wives, 
and  the  many  thoufand  women  he  had  had  in  his  feraglio, 
during  his  long  reign,  he  is  faid  to  have  had  feven  hun- 
dred fons  able  to  mount  a  horfe  ;  but  the  number  of  his 
daughters  is  unknown. 

On  the  ambaffador's  going  to  vifit  one  of  the  emperor's 
fons,  the  prince  received  him  fitting  on  a  filk  carpet, 
wrouL;ht  wiih  gold  in  large  flowers.  He  had  two  black 
boys  fanning  him,  one  of  them  drefTed  in  a  vefl;  of  black 
and  white  flowered  velvet,  the  other's  was  of  yellow  vel- 
vet fpeckled  with  black.  The  prince's  garment  was  of 
rich  cloth  of  gold.  The  Englifh  had  chairs  brought 
them,  and  fat  down  for  fome  time,  the  ambalTador  talk- 
ing to  the  prince  by  one  of  the  captives,  who  relied  him- 
felf  on  his  hands  and  knees  at  the  threfliold  of  the  door ; 
and,  when  he  fpoke  to  the  prince,  proftrated  himfelf  almoft 
clofe  to  the  ground. 

The  tyranny  of  the  emperors  of  Morocco  is  chiefly 
exercifcd  on  the  Moors  and  flaves  ;  for  the  Arabs,  who  pay 
an  involuntary  tribute,  are  not  to  be  treated  with  fuch 
rigour.  The  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  negroes  who 
enjoy  the  principal  power  at  court,  entitle  them  to 
better  treatment.  During  the  la{l  reign  they  gained  a 
great  afcendency  from  Muley  Iflimael's  mother  being  a 
ne^ro.  Thefc  are  better  foldicrs  than  the  Moors  ;  and 
the  tyrant  who  raifes  them  to  the  higheft  pod  of  truft  and 
authority,  commits  his  perfon,  treafure,  and  concubines 
to  their  care  ;  and  encourages  them,  by  his  own  example, 
to  tyrannize  over  and  opprefs  the  natives. 

The  emperor  has  here  eftablifhed  a  branch  of  defpo- 
tifm,  which  renders  him  extremely  powerful  and  for- 
midable ;  that  is,  his  being  the  fole  heir  to  all  hisfubjedts, 
in  virtue  of  which  he  feizcson  all  their  effedts,  and  makes 
only  fuch  provifion  for  their  families  as  he  thinks  proper ; 
frequently  leaving  them  entirely  deftitute  of  fupport. 
To  prcferve,  however,  fome  fpecious  fhadow  of  juftice, 
he  allows  the  mufti  a  kind  of  fuperiority  in  fpirituals, 
and  the  mcaneft  fubjcdl  the  power  of  fummoning  him  be- 
fore the  mufti's  tribunal  ;  but  the  danger  of  fuch  an  at- 
tempt, which  would  probably  be  no  lefs  than  death,  is 
alone  fufRcient  to  deter  any  man  from  it. 

The  titles  allumed  by  the  emperors  of  Morocco  are 
thofe  of  moft  gracious,  mighty,  and  noble  emperor  of 
Africa,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  Tafilet,  Suz,  Dahra, 
and  all  the  Algarbe  and  its  territories  in  Africa  ;  grand 
fharif,  or  xarif,  (that  is  fuccciTor,  or  vicegerent)  of  the 
great  prophet  Mahomet. 

The  judges  arc  either  fpiritual  or  temporal,  or  rather 
ecclefialHcal  and  military  :  the  mufti  and  cadis  are 
judges  in  all  religious  and  civil  affairs  j  and  the  baflias, 
governors,  alcaides,  and  other  military  officers,  of  thofe 
affairs  that  relate  to  the  ftate  and  the  army.  Thefeare  all 
the  moft  obfcquious  (laves  to  their  prince,  and  the  moft 
rapacious  tyrants  to  his  fubjeiSts  ;  for  from  them  they  can 
obtain  neither  juftice  nor  favour,  without  a  bribe.  In- 
deed it  cannot  be  otherwife  in  an  arbitrary  government, 
where  the  higheft  pnfts  are  bought  of  the  prince  at  a  moft 
extravagant  rate,  and  only  enjoyed  by  paying  an  exorbi- 
tant tribute  to  him  ;  and  bribing  the  courtiers  about  the 
monarch's  perfon  to  prevent  their  being  fupplanted  by 
flandercrs,  or  higher  bidders. 

Another  very  confiderable  branch  of  the  revenue  arifes 
from  the  piratical  trade,  which  brings  the  greater  fums 
into  the  emperor's  treafury,  as  he  is  at  no  expence,  either 
in  fitting  out  vefTels,  or  maintaining  the  men,  and  yet 
has  a  tenth  both  of  all  the  cargo  and  of  all  the  captives  : 
befides  which  he  obtains  all  the  reft  by  paying  fifty  crowns 
per  head  ;  by  which  means  he  engroftcs  all  the  flaves, 
whofe  ranfom  he  fixes  at  a  very  high  rate  ;  and,  while 
they  ftay,  has  all  the  profit  of  their  labour,  without 
allowing  them  any  other  maintenance  than  a  little  bread 
and  oil  ;  nor  any  other  aflillance,  when  fick,  than  what 
medicines  they  receive  gratis  from  a  Spanifh  convent, 
which  he  tolerates,  and  which  is  forced  to  pay  him 
an  annual  prefent  for  that  toleration,  befides  furniftiing 
the  court  with  medicines,  and  the  flaves  who  are  unable 
to  work  with  lodging  and  diet. 

Another  branch  of  his  revenue  confifts  in  the  tenth 
part  of  all  cattle,  corn,  fruit,  honey,  wax,  hides,  and 
other  produce,  which   is  exaded  of  the  Arabs  and   Be- 


rebers,  as  well  as  of  the  natives,  and  are  farmed  by  his 
baftias,  governors,  and  alcaides. 

The  Jews  and  Chriftians  alfo  pay  a  capitation  ;  the 
former  of  fix  crowns  per  head  on  all  males  from  fifteen 
years  and  upwards,  befides  arbitrary  impofts  and  fines. 
That  on  the  Chriftians  for  the  liberty  of  trading  in  his 
dominions  rifes  and  falls  according  to  their  number,  and 
the  commerce  they  carry  on  ;  and  when  once  fettled 
there,  they  cannot  leave  the  country  without  forfeiting 
all  their  debts  and  cfi^Edls  to  the  crown. 

The  duties  on  imports  and  exports  is  another  branch 
of  his  income  ;  but  as  the  trade  of  Morocco  is  not  very 
confiderable,  the  amount  of  it  cannot  be  great.  Indeed 
conful  Hatfield  has  computed  the  whole  annual  reve- 
nue to  amount  to  no  more  than  five  hundred  quintals  of 
filver,  each  quintal,  cr  hundred  weight,  worth  fome- 
what  above  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  fterling  ; 
fo  that  the  whole,  according  to  him,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  one  hundred  fixty-five  thoufand  pounds,  a  very 
fmall  revenue  for  fo  large  an  en-pire  ;  but  the  prince  has 
little  occafi(.n  for  money,  fince  he  has  almoft  every  thing 
without  it  ;  btfides,  the  neceflTaries  and  luxuries  of  life 
are  exceeding  cheap. 

The  navy  of  Morocco  is  in  the  utmoft  degree  in- 
confiderable  ;  in  Mr.  Braithwait's  time,  it  confilted  only 
of  two  fhips  of  twenty  guns  each,  the  largeft  not  above 
two  hundred  tons  burthen  ;  a  French  brigantine  they 
had  lately  taken,  and  a  few  row  velfels  ;  yet  with  thefe 
well  manned,  they  made  a  great  number  of  prizes.  It 
is  a  fingular  happinefs  to  the  Chriftian  traders,  that  in 
this  whole  empire  there  is  not  one  good  harbour,  that 
of  Sallee,  which  is  the  beft,  being  almoft  dry  at  low 
water,  and  has  belldes  a  very  inconvenient  bar,  which 
prevents  {hips  of  any  burthen  from  entering  ;  for  had 
they  better  ports,  they  might  be  induced  to  make  a 
greater  figure  at  fea.  They  alfo  want  tinr.ber  for  build- 
ing of  fhip;,  ant  tackle  for  rigging  them,  with  which, 
as  well  as  with  powder  and  fliot,  they  are  furniftied  by 
England  and  Holland.  So  little  formidable  are  they 
at  lea,  th.nt  about  forty  years  ago  a  fmali  Englifh  fri- 
gjte  of  tv.'enty  guns,  with  an  adtive  commander,  by 
taking  fome  of  ths-ir  fhips,  and  running  others  afhore, 
ftruck  (uch  terror  among  them,  that  the  name  of  cap- 
tain Delgarno,  like  that  of  fome  other  warriors  of  di- 
ftinguifhed  bravery,  was  ufed  by  the  women  of  Salle 
and  Mamora  to  ftiJl  their  peevifh  children. 

The  hnd  firces,  among  which  are  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  renegadoes,  are  difperfed  in  diftant  parts,  to  gar- 
rifon  the  caftles  and  forts  on  the  frontiers.  The  pay  of 
thcfe  foot  foldiers  is  no  more  than  about  three  fhillings 
and  four-pence  a  month,  with  a  fmall  allowance  of 
flour;  and  they  appear  half  naked,  and  half  ftarved. 
The  Moors  are  neither  much  better  paid,  nor  equip- 
ped ;  but  the  choiceft  troops,  both  of  horfe  and  foot,  arc 
the  negroes,  who  being  brought  hither  from  the  other 
fide  of  the  river  Senegal  when  young,  are  trained  up 
for  the  army,  and  commonly  make  the  beft  foldiers. 
Thefe  are  computed  to  amount,  including  both  horfe 
and  foot,  to  about  forty  thi  ufand,  and  the  Moors  are 
pretty  near  as  many.  Thefe  laft  forces  are,  however, 
neither  raifed,  paid,  nor  armed  at  the  emperor's  ex- 
pence  ;  but  upon  any  expedition  are  fent  to  him  by 
the  alcaides,  every  one  of  which  is  obliged  to  furnifn 
his  particular  quota,  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
government;  every  town  and  village  being  obliged  to 
maintain  a  number  proportionable  to  its  bignefs,  to  be 
ready  to  march  ready  armed  upon  the  firft  notice. 

Their  martial  fkill  and  difcipline  is  amazingly  rude 
and  imperfedl,  except  in  their  dexterity  in  riding  and 
horfemanfliip.  When  they  engage  an  enemy,  they 
place  the  horfe  on  the  two  wings,  and  the  foot  in  the 
center,  in  the  form  of  a  crcfcent,  and  where  the  ground 
will  allow  it,  the  infantry  are  never  more  than  two 
ranks  deep;  but  thefe  have  neither  difcipline  nor  order, 
and  are  in  fuch  dread  of  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  that 
five  hundred  foot  will  be  put  to  flight  by  fifty  horfe- 
mcn.  They  at  beft  make  but  a  poor  figure  in  the  field  ; 
for  the  only  mark  of  courage  they  fhew,  is  their  beginning 
the  attack  with  a  loud  fhout,  which  is  followed  by  a  fhort 
cjaculatory  prayer  for  vidlory.  The  cavalry  neareft  to 
the  emperor  chiefly  confifts  of  negroes  armed  with  guns, 
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p'ftols,  and  fcymiters,  and  that  fanhcft  from  him  only 
with  mulquets  and  lances.  The  infantry  are  varioufly 
armed,  lome  with  guns,  others  with  bows,  flings,  broad 
fvvcrds,  fhort  pikes,  and  clubs.  With  thefe  weapons 
they  engage  the  enemy  with  a  kind  of  enthufiaftic  fury, 
rather  than  like  a  well  difciplined  army  ;  but  if  they 
meet  with  a  brave  oppofition,  or  an  unexpected  re- 
pulfe,  are  eafily  routed  ;  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  are 
with  great  difficulty  rallied  again  ;  efpecially  if  the  ene- 
my be  of  the  fame  religion  as  themfelves. 

The  Arabs  and  Bercbers  are  feldom  called  in  as  auxi- 
liaries ;  becaufe  being  under  a  forced  fubjedlion,  they 
cannot  be  fafely  trufted.  They  are,  however,  required 
to  firnifli  the  emperor's  troops  with  corn,  barley,  cattle, 
butter,  oil,  honey,  &c.  wherever  they  encamp.  The 
Arabs,  who  are  very  numerous,  and  at  the  fame  time 
brave  and  fond  of  liberty,  would  foon  fhake  off  the 
yoke,  were  they  not  kept  under  by  the  want  of  good 
arms. 

The  punifhments  inflifled  on  criminals  are  the  fame 
as  thofe  we  fhall  find  defcribed  in  other  parts  of  Bar- 
bary,  except  fuch  as  flow  from  the  arbitrary  fentence 
of  their  monarchs,  as  fawing  afunder,  either  length  or 
crofs-wife  ;  burning  by  flow  fires,  and  other  inltances 
of  cruelty,  that  fill  the  mind  with  horror  at  the  bare 
repetition  ;  efpecially  as  they  are  frequently  inflidted  on 
the  innocent,  and  are  the  eftecfs  of  jealoufy,  revenge, 
detraction,  and  frequently  of  drunkennefs  or  difap- 
pointmcnt.  The  renegadoes  on  attempting  to  return 
to  Chriftianity,  are  ftripped  quite  naked,  and  anointed 
all  over  with  tallow,  and  having  a  chain  fattened  about 
their  loins,  are  dragged  from  prifon  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, and  there  burned. 


SECT.     XII. 

Of  the  Religion,    Superjiitktis  and   Ignorance  of  the  piople 
of  Morocco. 

TH  E  eftablifhed  religion  both  among  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  is  the  Mahometan,  of  the  fedl  of  Melech. 
The  Moors  are  in  particular  extremely  fuperflitious,  and 
exprefs  a  more  than  common  abhorrence  againft  all 
Chriftians,  to  whom  they  ufually  give  tiie  name  of  dogs. 
They  on  particular  days  are  faid  to  place  a  variety  of 
provifions  on  the  tombs  of  their  deceafed  relations  ;  and 
bury  with  them  gold,  filver,  jewels,  and  other  treafures, 
to  enable  them  to  live  the  more  at  their  eafe  in  the  other 
world.  But  thefe  are  rather  Pagan  than  Mahometan 
fuperftitions.  They  are  alfo  faid  to  dig  their  graves  nar- 
row at  the  top,  and  broad  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to 
ijive  the  deceafed  more  room,  and  greater  facility  in  ga- 
thering up  their  bones  at  the  refurrection  ;  on  which  ac- 
count they  n;  ver  inter  two  perfons  in  one  grave.  They 
pay  a  great  veneration  to  thefe  fepulchres,  embellifhing 
them  with  tomb-ftones,  cupolas  and  other  ornaments, 
forbidding  all  Chriftians  to  approach  them.  Every  Fri- 
day, which  is  their  fabbath,  thefe  fepulchres  are  crowd- 
ed with  men  and  women  in  a  blue  drefs ;  but  moftly  by 
the  latter,  they  being  allowed  to  repair  thither  to  pay 
their  tribute  of  tears  and  prayers  for  the  dead  ;  and  by 
priefts,  who  have  generally  cells  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  burying  places,  which  are  out  of  town,  and  for 
a  little  money  join  their  devotions  with  a  feeming  zeal 
and  fervency. 

In  their  mofques  they  behave  with  great  decency,  and 
feeming  devotion  ;  and  if  a  man  be  conviited  of  having 
abfented  himfelf  from  them  during  eight  days,  he  is  for 
the  firft  fault  rendered  incapable  of  being  a  witnefs  in 
any  court  of  judicature,  is  fined  for  the  fecond,  and 
burnt  as  a  heretic  for  the  third  :  but  as  for  the  women, 
they  are  never  permitted  to  enter  them,  they  being  ob- 
liged to  pray  at  home,  or  at  the  fepulchres  juft  men- 
tioned. 

They  allow  falvation  for  all  of  what  nation  or  reli- 
gion foever  that  die  before  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age  ; 
but  to  none  beyond  it,  except  to  the  Mahometans  of 
their  own  fedt.  They,  like  the  other  Mahometans,  rec- 
kon ideots  and  madmen  among  their  faints  of  the  firft 
clafs,  and  build  chapels  to  them  after  their  death,  which 


are  vilited  with  great  devotion,  and  are  efteemed  fan- 
ctuaries  for  all  crimes,  except  treafon.  As  the  Koran 
forbids  all  games  of  chance,  that  prohibition  is  fo  ftria- 
ly  oMerved  in  Morocco,  that  the  people  of  all  ranks 
content  themfelves  with  playing  at  chefs,  draughts,  and 
the  like  games,  and  exprefs  the  utmoft  abhorrence  for 
cards,  dice,  &c.  and  if  any  perfon  has  loft  his  money 
at  any  game  and  complains  of  it  to  the  cady,  he  will 
order  it  to  be  immediately  reftored  to  him,  and  the  win- 
ner to  be  baftinadoed  or  fined.  Indeed  they  ufually 
play  only  for  a  treat  of  coffee,  or  fome  other  trifle. 

They  fulfer  neither  Chriftians  nor  Jews  to  enter  in- 
to their  mofques,  or  to  have  any  carnal  converfation 
with  their  women  ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  found  guilty 
of  cither,  they  muft  turn  Mahometans,  or  be  burned 
or  impaled  alive.  They  are  ftrid:  obfervers  of  their 
ram.idan  or  lent ;  and  the  very  corfairs,  though  the  ba- 
feft  villains  under  the  fun,  will  keep  this  long  faft  on 
ftiip-board,  and  if  a  renegado  is  found  to  negledt  it,  he 
is  puniftied  with  one  or  two  hundred  blows  on  the  foles 
of  his  feet. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  they  pay  the 
utmoft  regard  to  the  name  of  God,  and  exprefs  great 
abhorrence  of  the  impious  cuftom  fo  much  in  vogue 
among  many  who  call  themfelves  Chriftians,  of  fwear- 
ing  upon  the  moft  trivial  occafions,  which  the  greateft 
refentment  cannot  provoke  them  to,  much  lefsto  ufe 
blafphemous  and  indecent  exprelTions,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Nor  are  they  ever  guilty  of  duel- 
ling or  murder  ;  they  never  kill  but  in  war  ;  for  their 
religion  allows  of  no  pardon  for  murder,  and  it  is  with 
the  utmoft  reludlance  that  they  ever  engage  in  battle 
with  thofe  of  their  own  religion. 

They  are  no  lefs  commendable  for  their  obfervance 
of  fome  of  the  focial  duties.  Their  refped:  and  obe- 
dience to  their  parents,  fuperiors,  and  even  a  younger 
brother  to  an  elder,  is  very  remarkable  ;  for  before  them, 
they  neither  dare  to  fit  or  fpeak  without  being  bid.  They 
are  extremely  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their  wives,  and 
impatient  of  the  leaft  blemifh,  or  fufpicion  that  is  caft 
upon  it.  They  are  moderate  in  their  eating,  and  with 
refpedl  to  drinking  wine  and  other  intoxicating  li- 
quors, it  is  forbidden  by  their  law  ;  and  though  this  pro- 
hibition is  perhaps  the  leaft  obferved,  many  even  of  their 
great  men  indulging  themfelves  with  drinking  them  pri- 
vately. However,  thofe  perfons,  of  whatever  rank,  who 
abftain  from  them,  and  regale  themfelves  only  with 
coffee,  fherbet,  and  fuch  fober  liquors,  are  the  moft 
efteemed. 

The  priefts  and  do£tors  of  the  law  are  the  only  per- 
fons of  any  learning,  though  a  fev/  of  the  people  can 
read,  write,  and  caft  accounts  ;  even  thefe  are  much 
negledted  by  their  princes  and  nobles,  many  of  whom, 
like  the  late  emperor  Muley  Ifhmael,  can  neither  write 
nor  read.  The  people  are,  however,  fond  of  the  pre- 
tended fcience  of  aftrology,  and  place  great  confidence 
in  charms.  There  are,  however,  fome  regular  fchools 
in  all  their  cities  and  great  towns,  for  teaching  children 
to  read,  write,  and  caft  accounts  ;  but  all  the  books 
they  are  taught  confiftonly  of  fome  fhort  catechifms,  and 
the  Koran.  When  a  boy  has  once  gone  through  the 
laft,  he  is  handfomely  dreffed,  fet  upon  a  horfe,  and  led 
in  triumph  through  the  town  by  the  reft  of  the  fchool 
boys. 


SECT.    XIII. 

Of  the  Trade  and  Coins  of  Morocco. 

THE  commerce  carried  on  here  is  almoft  entirely 
confined  to  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  ;  the  Moors 
neither  underftand  it,  nor  have  any  trading  veffels  of 
their  own  ;  whence  the  whole  navigation  is  carried  on 
by  European  (hips,  chiefly  thofe  belonging  to  the  En- 
giifh  and  French  ;  but  this  trade  is  not  a  fourth  part  io 
extenfive  as  it  might  be. 

The  principal  goods  exported  are  elephants  teeth, 
oftrich  feathers,  copper,  tin,  wool,  hides,  honey,  wax, 
dates,  raifins,  olives,  almonds,  gum-arabic,  fandrac,  and 
fine  mats. 
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The  ufual  imports  are  arms,  bullets,  gun-powder, 
hard  ware,  iron  in  bars,  lead,  linen  anJ  woollen  cloths, 
all  which  formerly  paid  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  but  now 
only  ei^jht ;  beildes  which  the  fi}ips  trading  to  Morocco 
pay  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  for  entrance,  with  twelve 
more  for  loading  and  anchorage,  and  twelve  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  port.  Yet  veflels  failing  to  and  from  Gi- 
braltar, pay  but  half  that  duty,  this  being  an  indul- 
gence granted  by  the  late  Muley  Ifhmael,  who  had  a 
particular  regard  for  the  Englifti,  more  than  for  any 
other  Europeans.  The  Englifti  and  French  coniulage 
is  eight  dollars,  and  every  French  and  Spanifb  fliip  p;iys 
three  more  to  the  hofpital  or  convent  of  Spanifh  triars, 
founded  there  for  the  benefit  of  Chriiiian  (laves.  But 
whnt  is  extremely  detrimental  to  their  commerce,  is 
their  difhoncfty  ;  lor  they  are  faid  to  cheat  all  the  ftran- 
gers  they  can,  both  in  their  weights  and  meafures,  par- 
ticularly in  their  filvcr  coin,  which  befides  its  wear,  is 
generally  clipped  by  the  Jews;  fo  that  if  a  man  does 
not  carry  a  pair  of  fcales  in  his  pocicef,  he  is  furc  to 
be  chcateci. 

They  alfo  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  by  land  by 
their  caravans,  which  fet  out  twice  a  year  from  Fez  to 
Mecca  and  Medina,  and  carry  variety  of  their  woollen 
nianufaiturcs,  fome  of  which  are  very  fine  and  beautiful  ; 
b' fides  Morocco  leather,  cochineal,  indigo,  and  oflrich 
feathers  :  in  return  for  which  they  bring  iillcs,  muflins, 
and  a  variety  of  drugs.  They  likcwife  fend  large  cara- 
vans into  Nigritia,  confiding  of  many  thoufand  camels, 
which  the  length  of  the  way  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
pafiage,  through  defarts  void  of  provifions  and  water, 
render  abfolutely  necefiary,  every  other  camel  being  load- 
ed with  water  and  provifions:  the  others  carry  filk  and 
woollen  goods,  oil,  fait,  beads,  &c.  which  they  ex- 
change with  the  natives  for  negro  flaves,  oflrich  feathers, 
ivory,  and  go!  1  duit. 

The  coin  of  Morocco  is  of  three  forts,  the  lovvefl, 
called  a  fluce,  is  a  fmall  piece  of  copper  a  little  lefs  than 
a  farthing  ;  twenty  of  thefe  make  a  blankit,  which  is  a 
fmall  fiiver  coin  worth  about  two-pence  Englirti.  This 
laft  is  nioft  m  ufe,  and  for  want  of  being  milled  is  fo 
liable  to  be  dipt  by  the  Jews,  that  if  care  be  nc  t  taken 
to  weigh  them,  one  is  (ure  to  be  a  lofer  ;  for  though 
both  the  Jews  and  Moors  will  ufe  their  utmofl:  endeavours 
to  put  them  off,  yet  if  they  be  light  they  will  refufe  to 
take  tliem,  except  by  weight,  in  order  to  be  melted  again ; 
for  the  Jews  being  both  clippers  and  coiners,  get  con- 
fiderably  by  both.  They  alfo  exchange  good  money  for 
bad  ;  tor  which,  befides  the  payment  of  the  dlfierence, 
ihey  extort  an  extravagant  premium.  This  renders  tr.id- 
jng  very  iroublcfome,  becaufe  if  one  of  thefe  pieces  be 
but  cracked  it  will  be  refufed ;  and  yet  large  payments 
are  generally  made  in  that  coin,  gold  being  very  fcarce. 

The  only  gold  coin  current  in  this  country  is  the  du- 
cat, v/hich  is  not  unlike  that  of  Hungary,  and  is  worth 
about  nine  fliillings  (terling  ;  and  three  of  them  make  a 
nioidore.  Merchants  accounts  arc  kept  by  ounces,  each 
of  which  contains  four  blankits,  and  four  of  thefe  laft 
make  a  ducat  accompt,  or,  as  they  ftile  it,  a  metical. 
But  in  payments  to  the  government  they  require  no  lefs 
than  ieventeen  and  a  half  for  a  gold  ducat.  Thefe  Lift: 
ounces  and  ducats,  or  meticals,  are  imaginary.  With 
refpedt  to  the  three  real  fpecies  above-mentioned,  the 
Maht.metan  religion  not  permitting  them  to  bear  the  effigy 
of  the  prince,  or  of  any  other  pcrfon,  they  are  only  ftamp- 
ed  with  fomc  Arabic  charaders. 

With  rcfpcci  to  gold  or  fiiver  foreign  coin,  it  is  only 
valued  according  to  its  weight,  and  as  if  it  was  to  be 
melted.  The  Jews  here  make  a  confiderable  profit,  not 
only  in  the  exchange  of  it,  but  in  lefiening  and  even  de- 
bafing  it,  which  renders  it  dangerous  to  tjke  any  from 
them  without  the  touch-llonc  and  the  fcales. 


SECT.     XIV. 

Of  the  Kingdom  «/  A  l  G  I  E  R  s. 

Its  Situation,  Extc-nt,  Pr  ovine  a.  Soil,  and  Climate. 
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E  now  come  to  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  which  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  fea ; 


on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Zaine,  the  antient  Tufca,  which 
ft-parates  it  from  Tunis  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Zahara,  or 
the  Defart;  and  on  the  weft;  by  the  village  of  Tvvunt, 
and  the  mountains  of  Trara,  which  feparjte  it  from 
Morocco  ;  extending  in  length,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw, 
from  fixteen  minutes  weft  longitude  from  London  to  the 
river  Zaine  in  nine  degrees  fixteen  minutes  eaft,  or  four 
hundred  and  fixty  miles.  To  the  weft  it  is  generally  a- 
bout  fixty  miles  broad,  but  the  eaftern  part  is  no  where 
lefs  than  a  hundred  miles  in  breadth. 

This  country  is  at  prefent  divided  into  three  provinces, 
that  of  Tremefen,  or  Tlemfen,  to  the  weft  ;  the  province 
of  Titterie,  which  lies  to  the  fo'jth ;  and  Conftantia, 
which  lies  to  the  eaft.  Each  of  thefe  provinces  is  govern- 
ed by  a  bey,  or  viceroy,  appointed  and  removed  at  plea- 
fure  by  the  dey  of  Algiers. 

The  remark^'.ble  chain  of  mountains,  fometimes  placed 
between  this  country  and  the  Zahaia,  and  at  others 
reckoned  within  the  dominions  of  Alg  ers,  is  thought  to 
be  a  continuation  of  Mount  Atlas  ;  though  thefe  moun- 
tains are  far  from  being  fo  hi2;h  as  they  have  been  repre- 
fented  by  the  an.ients  ;  for  the  above  excellent  author  ob- 
fervfs,  that  thofe  parts  which  he  has  feen  are  nearly 
equal  to  fome  of  the  moft  lofty  mountains  in  our  ifl..nd  j 
and  hequeftions  whether  they  are  any  where  fo  high  as 
the  Alps  or  the  Appenines.  "  If  you  form,  fays  he, 
"  the  idea  of  a  number  of  hills  of  the  perpendicular 
"  height  of  four,  five,  or  fix  hundred  yards,  with  an 
"  eafy  afcent,  adoiiicd  with  groves  of  fruit  and  foreft- 
"  ti;ees,  rifing  fuci  effively  one  behind  another,  with  here 
"  and  there  a  rocky  precipice,  and  place  upon  its  fide  or 
"  fummit  a  village,  encompafled  with  a  mud-wall,  you 
"  will  have  a  juft  and  lively  idea  of  one  of  theie  moun- 
"  tains,  and  will  h.ive  no  occafion  to  heighten  the  pic- 
"  turc  with  the  imaginary  nooiurnal  flames,  the  n  elo- 
"  dious  fcunls,  or  the  lafcivi^us  revels  of  the  fidtitious 
"  beings  attributed  to  them  by  the  antients." 

Twunt  and  the  mountains  of  Tr.ira  form  the  weflern 
confines  of  the  province  of  Tremefen,  as  the  river  Ma- 
faftVan,  at  near  two  hundred  miles  diftame,  bounds  it  to 
the  eaft.  This  province  is  almoft  equally  diftributed  into 
mountains  and  valleys.  Twunt,  the  frontier  village  of 
the  Alg<  rines,  is  fituated  abi-.ut  four  leagues  to  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Cape  Hone,  and  is  defended  by  a  fmall  fort.  This 
Cape  is  the  largeft  and  one  of  the  moft  confpicuous  pro- 
montories to  the  eaftward  of  the  river  Malva. 

The  cliinate  of  Algiers  is  for  the  mcft  part  fo  mode- 
rate, that  the  country  enjoys  a  conftant  verdure,  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  being  neither  parched  by  the  heat  of  fummer 
nor  nipt  by  the  cold  of  winter.  They  begin  to  bud  in 
February;  'in  April  the  fruit  is  in  i:s  full  lizC,  and  moft 
of  it  is  ripe  in  May.  The  grapes  are  fit  to  gatlier  in  June  ; 
and  their  figs,  olives,  and  nuts  in  Auguft  :  but  this  is 
not  every  where  the  cafe,  for  the  foil  differs  greatly,  fome 
parts  being  exceffively  hot,  dry,  and  barren  ;  and  on  that 
account  lie  uncultivated,  the  inhabitants  in  general  being 
very  negligent  about  agriculture  :  other  parts,  efpccially 
the  mountainous  places  of  Tenez,  Bugia,  and  Algiers 
Proper,  are  fertile  in  corn  and  other  grain,  and  variety 
of  fruits  ;  others  afford  plenty  of  excellent  pafturage, 
efpecially  the  northern  coaft  of  Tremefen  ;  while  the 
fouthern  fide,  and  other  parts  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea- 
coaft,  being  wild  and  barren,  harbour  a  great  variety  of 
wild  beafts,  as  lions,  tygers,  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  flags, 
porcupines,  oftrichcs,  and  wild  fowl  ;  on  which  account 
they  have  few  towns,  and  thofe  but  thinly  peopled,  when 
compared  with  the  cities  near  the  fea  ;  yet  being  advan- 
tageoufly  fituated  for  an  inland  trade,  carry  on  a  confider- 
able commerce  with  Bilcdulgerid,  and  other  countries  t* 
the  fouth. 

SECT.     XV. 

A  Defaiption  of  the  principal  Places  in  the  Wejlern  Govern- 
ment of  Jlgiers  ;  particularly  the  Cities  of  Tremefen,  Oran, 
Arzexv,  Moflagan,  and  Tenez. 

WE  fliall  begin  in  the  weftern  government  of  Algiers 
with  the  defcription  of  Tremefen,  or,  according 
to  the  p/onounciation  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  Tlemfen, 
which  is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  part  oi  the  province  of 
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the  fame  name,  in  thirty-four  degrees  forty  minutes  north 
latitude,  and  in  three  degrees  ten  minutes  vveit  longitude, 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  fea,  and  ninety  fouth-vvcft  of 
the  city  of  Oran.  It  is  feated  on  a  rifing  ground  below  a 
range  of  rocky  precipices,  upon  the  firft  ridge  of  which  is 
a  long  narrow  piece  of  level  ground,  watered  by  many 
fprings,  which,  uniting  their  flieams,  fail  in  a  variety  of 
cafcadcs,  on  their  defcent  towards  the  city  ;  the  wciter- 
mi.ft  of  thel'e  rivulets  turning  a  variety  of  mills. 

Tremefen  is  furrounded  by  a  ftrong  wall,  forty  cubits 
high,  flanked  with  towers,  and  made  of  mortar  compofed 
of  lime,  fand,  and  fmall  pebbles,  which  being  well  tem- 
pered and  wrought  in  a  frame,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  defcribed  at  Mequinez,  have  acquired  a  folidity  and 
ftrength  not  inferior  to  that  of  ftone.  The  gates  of  tlie 
city,  whicii  are  five  in  number,,  have  draw- bridges  before 
them,  with  other  fortifications  ;  and  it  is  alfo  defended 
by  a  fpacious  caftle,  built  in  the  modern  way  with  courts, 
halls,  and  convenient  barracks  for  the  janizaries.  In  the 
city  is  a  large  refervoir  of  water,  condudled  thither  by  a 
fubterraneous  channel,  and  from  thence  the  ufual  demands- 
cf  the  city  are  fupplied  ;  for  which  purpofe  the  water  is 
ccndufleJ  from  thence  to  the  caftle,  the  mofques,  and 
other  places. 

In  the  wsfl  part  of  the  city  is  a  fquare  bafon,  of  Moorifh 
workmanfliip,  two  hundred  yards  long,  and  about  half 
as  broad  ;  in  which,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  kings  of  Tremefen  took  the  diverfion  of  fail- 
ing ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  their  fubjedts  were  taught 
the  art  of  navigation  :  but  it  appears  more  probable,  that 
this  bafon  was  deiio;ned  as  a  refervoir  in  cafe  of  a  fiesre, 
and  to  preferve  at  all  other  times  a  quantity  of  water  fuf- 
ficient  to  refrefh  and  fertilize  the  fine  gardens  and  planta- 
tions below  the  city. 

Tremefen,  while.it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  was 
divided  into  feveral  wards,  or  partitions,  by  ftrong  walls, 
in  order,  perhaps,  the  better  to  put  a  ffop  to  any  in- 
teftine  commotion,  or  to  prolong  a  fiege.  There  were 
two  of  thele  divificns  in  the  time  of  Edrefi,each  of  which 
might  be  confidered  as  adiftinft  city,  thefe  being  of  an  ob- 
long fquare  figure,  inclofed  by  a  wall  of  the  fime  ftruc- 
ture  with  that  of  the  city.  In  the  year  1562  Tremefen 
contained  no  lefs  than  twenty-five  thoufand  well  built 
houfes,  with  large  ftreets,  and  a  multitude  of  fine  public 
buildings  ;  particularly  five  large  colleges,  befides  baths, 
hofpitals,  &c.  But,  about  the  year  1&70,  Haflan,  dey  of 
Algiers,  laid  the  greateft  part  of  the  city  in  ruins,  as  a 
punirnmcnt  for  the  difafi'eition  of  its  inhabitants  ;  fo  that 
now  fcarcely  a  fixth  part  remains  of  this  famous  metropo- 
lis, which  was  about  four  miles  in  circumference.  Out 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  mofques  there  remain  no  more  than 
eight,  each  of  which  has  a  tower  of  the  Doric  order,  a- 
dorned  with  marble  columns  ;  and  of  a  hundred  and  fixty 
public  baths,  only  four  are  now  remaining.  The  Jev/s 
had  ten  fynagogues,  but  all  of  them  are  gone  to  decay  ; 
and  among  ttie  ruins  are  feveral  (hafts  of  pillars  and  other 
fragments  of  Roman  antiquities. 

The  firft  town  on  the  coaft  worthy  of  notice,  on  pro- 
ceeding from  the  dominions  of  Morocco,  is  the  city  of  O- 
ran,  the  refidence  of  a  bey.  This  was  formerly  a  place 
of  great  refort,  and  contained  fix  thoufand  houfes,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  clothiers  and  weavers  ;  and  thither  came  the 
Venetian,  Genoefe,  and  Catalonian  merchants,  for  the 
fake  of  trade.  It  is  fituated  in  the  thirty-feventh  degree 
forty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  had  feveral  noble  mof- 
ques, befides  caravanferas,  hofpitals,  baths,  and  other 
public  buildings;  but  it  is  now  much  reduced  from  its  an- 
tient  extent  and  grandeur,  and  is  no  more  than  about  a 
mile  in  compafs. 

It  is  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft  upon  the  declivity,  and 
near  the  foot,  of  a  high  mountain,  on  the  fummit  of  which 
are  two  caftjes.  Within  half  a  furlong  of  this  mountain 
is  another  caftle,  in  a  fituation  fumev.hat  higher  than  the 
two  former,  with  a  large  valley  between  them  ;  whence 
their  refpcclive  ridges  are  fo  remarkably  difunited,  that 
they  not  only  form  a  moft  convenient  land-mark,  but 
render  all  the  approaches  from  the  latter  to  the  former 
impracticable.  To  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  two  other 
caftles  are  eredled  upon  the  fame  level  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  but  feparated  from  it  by  a  deep  winding 
valley,  wl\ich  ferves  as  a  natural  trench  to  the  fouth 
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e  of  the  city.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  valley  is  a 
Ipnng  of  excellent  water,  which,  forming  a  rivulet,  adapts 
Its  courfe  to  the  feveral  windings  of  tht^alky,  and,  paf- 
fing  under  the  walls,  plentifully  fupplies  the  city  with 
water.  ^  At  every  opening  of  this  valley  appeals  a  profped 
perfeaiy  romantic,  confilting  of  the  intermingled  vieyof 
precipices,  plantations  of  orange-trees,  and  rdls  of  water 
trickling  down  from  the  rocks,  and  forming  cool  and 
deljghttul  retreats.  Near  this  fine  fpring  is  another  caftle, 
which  is  alfo  an  important  defence  to  the  city.  Three  of 
thefe  caftles  are  regular  poligons  ;  but  the  higheft  upon 
the  ridge,  and  the  eaftermoft  of  thofe  before  the  town,  are 
built  like  our  old  Enghfli  caftles,  with  battlements  and 
loop-holes. 

Oran  has  only  two  gates,  and  both  of  thefe  open  into 
the  valley.  The  neareit  to  the  port  is  named  the  Gate  of 
the  lea,  and  has  over  it  a  large  fquare  tower,  which  upon 
occafion  might  be  converted  into  a  fort.  Adjoining  to  the 
upper  gate  is  an  oblong  battery  ;  and  a  citadel,  ralfed  on 
the  higheft  part  of  the  city  towards  the  north-weft,  has  all 
its  angles  mounted  with  cannon,  while  the  lower  and  op- 
pofite  corner  is  defended  by  a  regular  baftion. 

This  city  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1505^ 
after  which  they  built  feveral  beautiful  churches  and  other 
edifices  in  the  Roman  ftile  ;  and  alfo  imitated  the  Romans 
in  carving  upon  the  fiezes,  and  other  convenient  places, 
infcriptions  in  their  own  language  in  large  charaders  : 
but  after  this  city  had  continued  in  the  polTeifion  of  the 
Spaniards  above  two  hundred  years,  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Algerines  in  the  year  1708. 

At  the  diftance  of  three  miles  from  Oran  is  Arzew,  the 
antient  Arfenaria,  behind  which  the  country  extends  in 
rich  champain  grounds ;  but  on  the  other  fide  is  a  view 
of  the  fea  from  precipices  that  are  a  natural  fafc-guard  to 
the  place.  The  water  now  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  is 
drawn  from  wells  below  thefe  precipices  ;  but  being  be- 
neath the  furface  of  the  fea,  it  is  brackifti.  in  order  to 
procure  the  advantage  of  frelli  water,  th;  antient  city  was 
erefted  on  cifterns  cut  in  the  rock,  which  received  that 
which  fell  in  rains  ;  but  though  thefe  refervoirs  ftill  fub- 
fift,  they  are  applied  to  a  very  difterent  ufe,  and  fervc  the 
inhabitants  as  caves  to  dwell  in.  Some  ruins  of  the  an- 
tient city  are  ftiU  to  be  feen;  capitals,  fhafts,  and  bafes  of 
columns  being  fcattered  about.  Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  that 
a  well  wroughtCorinthian  capital  of  Parian  marble,  Vv^hen 
he  was  there,  fupported  a  fmith's  anvil;  and  that  he  acci- 
dentally dikovered  a  beautiful  Mofaic  pavement  through 
the  rents  of  a  ragged  carpet  fpread  over  it  ;  and  that 
there  is  here  alfo  a  fepulchral  chamber,  fifteen  feet  fquare, 
budt  plain,  without  niches  or  any  other  ornaments, 
though  there  are  feveral  Latin  infcriptions  in  Roman  ca- 
pitals on  the  walls. 

At  the  diftance  of  five  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Arzevir 
is  a  large  fpace  of  ground  filled  with  pits,  from  which  the 
neighbouring  people  are  fupplied  with  fait.  Thefe  falt- 
pits  take  up  an  area  of  about  fix  miles  in  compafs,  fur- 
rounded  with  mountains.  This  fpace  is  in  winter  a  lake, 
but  in  fummer  the  water  is  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
and  the  fait  left  behind  chryftallized.  This  commodity, 
from  the  facility  of  digging  it,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  car- 
riage to  the  adjacent  port,  would,  under  any  other  go- 
vernment, be  an  invaluable  branch  of  trade,  the  pits  be- 
ing inexhauftible. 

About  fixty  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Oran  is  Moftagan,  or 
Moftagannin,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  theatre, 
with  a  full  profpeft  of  the  fea  ;  and  on  every  other  fide 
is  furrounded  with  hills,  v/hich  hang  over  it.  In  one  of 
the  vacant  fpaces,  about  the  middle  of  the  town,  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  Moorifli  caftle,  which  from  its  form, 
appears  to  have  been  built  before  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms. The  north -weft  corner  of  the  city,  v;hich  over- 
looks the  park,  is  encompafled  with  a  wall  of  hewn- 
ftone,  and  has  another  caftle  built  in  a  more  regular  man- 
ner, and  defended  by  a  Turkifh  ganifon.  But  thefe  be- 
ing over-looked  by  the  adjacent  hills,  the  chief  fecu- 
rity  of  the  place  lies  in  the  citadel,  which,  being  erefted 
upon  one  of  the  juft  mentioned  eminences,  commands 
both  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country.  The  town  is 
well  fupplied  with  water,  and  its  haven  is  fafe  and  com- 
modious. Behind  it  runs  Mount  Magaraba,  which  is  fo 
called  from  the  Magaraba?,  its  inhabitants,  who  are  de- 
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fcended  from  the  Berebers.  This  mount  extends  about 
thirty  miles  from  eaft  to  weft  along  the  cosft  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. Thcfe  Magarabas  live  in  tents,  feed  a  great 
quantity  of  flocks,  and  annually  pay  ten  thoufand  crowns 
to  the  dey  of  Algiers. 

About  fifty  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Moftagan,  is  the  city 
of  Tenez,  lituated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  about  a 
league  from  the  fea,  where  it  has  a  convenient  port. 
This  city  with  its  territory  were  once  fubjecl  to  the 
kings  of  Trcmifen  ;  but  the  inhabitants  talcing  advan- 
tage of  the  inteftine  broils  by  which  that  kingdom  was 
divided,  chofe  a  king  of  their  own  :  yet  they  enjoyed 
their  independence  but  a  fhort  time  ;  for  their  little  ftate 
became  foon  after  a  prey  to  the  Algerincs,  who  have 
kept  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  it  ever  fince.  The  governor 
refides  in  the  cattle,  which  was  once  the  royal  palace. 
The  adjacent  territory  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  and 
pafturage,  and  produces  honey  and  wax. 

Still  farther  to  the  eaftward  is  the  city  of  Sherfhel, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  famous  for  making  ear- 
then velTels,  fteel  and  fuch  hard-ware  as  is  wanted  by 
the  neighbouring  Arabs.  It  only  confifts  of  low  tiled 
houfes,°and  is  a  mile  in  circumference,  though  it  was 
once  the  feat  of  one  of  the  petty  kings  of  the  country. 
It  is  fituated  amidft  the  ruins  of  a  city  that  was  once 
little  inferior  in  extent  to  Carthage.  Thcfe  ruins  are  a 
proof  of  its  former  magnificence  ;  for  they  abound  with 
fine  capitals,  the  fhafts  of  columns,  capacious  cifterns, 
and  beautiful  Mofaic  pavements.  The  water  of  the 
river  Hafhcm,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  conveyed  thither 
through  a  large  and  noble  aquedudl,  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Carthage,  in  the  loftinefs  and  flrength  of  its 
arches,  fevcral  fragments  of  which  are  to  be  found 
amon"  the  neighbouring  mountains  and  vallies,  and  are 
incontcftible  proofs  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
workniaiifhip.  Two  conduits  were  alfo  brought  from 
the  mountains  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  ;  thcfe  ftill 
fubfift,  and  as  they  furnifti  Shcrfliel  with  excellent  wa- 
ter, while  that  of  the  wells  are  brackifh,  they  may  be 
confidtred  as  two  legacies  of  ineftimable  value,  left  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  by  the  ancients. 

The  fituation  of  this  jilace  was  nobly  adapted  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofes  of  ftrength  and  beauty.  It  was  fe- 
cured  from  the  incroachment  of  the  fea  by  a  wall  near 
forty  feet  high,  fupported  by  buttrefTcs,  and  winding 
near  two  miles  along  the  feveral  creeks  of  the  fca- 
fhore.  The  city  was  on  a  level  for  two  furlongs  with- 
in this  wall,  and  afterwards  gradually  rofe  for  the  fpace 
of  a  mile,  to  a  confiderable  height,  extending  over  a 
variety  of  fmall  hills  and  vallies. 

This  ancient  city  appears,  by  many  circumftances,  to 
have  been  the  Julia  Cafaria  of  the  Roirans,  which  was 
the  fee  of  a  bilhop.  The  inhabitants  have  a  tradition, 
that  the  city  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  that 
the  port,  which  was  once  large  and  commodious,  was 
reduced  to  its  pnfent  wietched  ftate,  by  the  arfcnal, 
and  the  other  adjacent  buildings  being  thrown  into  it 
by  the  concuftions.  The  Cothon,  which  had  a  commu- 
nication with  the  wcftcrn  part  of  the  port,  affords  a 
proof  of  the  truth  <.f  this  tradition  ;  for  when  the  fea 
is  low  and  calm,  there  are  difcovered  all  over  the  area, 
mafly  pillars,  and  pieces  of  great  walls,  that  can  fcarce- 
ly  be  conceived  to  come  there  by  any  other  means  than 
by  fonie  violent  fhocks  of  an  earthquake.  Indeed,  no 
place  could  be  better  contrived  for  the  fafety  of  their 
veffels  than  this  Cothon,  which  was  fifty  yards  fquarc, 
and  in  every  part  of  it  fecure  from  the  wind,  the  fwell 
and  the  current  of  the  fea,  which  are  troublefome 
enough  in  the  port. 

The  country  round  the  city  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
well  watered  by  feveral  brooks.  On  the  banks  of  one 
of  them  is  an  old  ruined  town,  under  a  high  rocky  pre- 
cipice, and  at  feme  diftance  near  thefe  fprings,  the  Al- 
gerines  have  a  fortrefs,  ia  which  is  a  garrifon  of  Moors 
and  Arabs. 

SECT.     XVI. 

Of  the  Southern  Province  named  Tittere,    with  a  particular 
Description  of  the  city  of  Algiers. 

TITTERE,    the  fouthcrn   province  of  Algiers,  is 
much  inferior  to  the  wcftcrn  in  extent,  it  being 
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fcarce  fixty  miles  either  in  breadth  or  length.  The  fea 
coaft  to  the  breadth  of  five  or  fix  leagues  chiefly  a- 
bounds  in  rich  champain  ground,  behiml  which  is  a 
range  of  rugged  mountains,  that  run  almoft  in  a  direiSt 
line  through  a  great  part  of  the  province,  and  beyond 
them  are  extenfive  plains.  In  this  province  is  fituated 
Algiers,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  thirty-fixth 
degree  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  which  has  fur  feve- 
ral ages  braved  the  refentment  of  the  greateft  powers  in 
Chrilfendom  ;  though  it  is  not  much  above  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  circumference  ;  but  little  as  it  is,  it  is  faid  to 
contain  a  hundred  thoufand  Mahometans,  fifteen  thou- 
fand Jews,  and  two  thoufand  Chriftian  flaves. 

It  is  wafhed  on  the  north,  and  north-eaft  fide  by  the 
Mediterranean,  over  which  it  has  a  full  profpe(3,  it  be- 
ing built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  upon  which  the 
houfes  rife  fo  gradually  above  each  other,  that  there  is 
fcarce  one  in  the  city  that  has  not  a  view  of  the  fea, 
and  from  thence  it  affords  a  beautiful  profpeft,  from 
the  advantage  of  that  declivity,  and  the  whitenefs  of  the 
terrafles.  The  walls  of  the  upper  part  of  the  city  are 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  forty  at  the  lower  end  towards 
the  iea.  They  are  twelve  feet  thick,  and  flanked  with 
fquare  towers,  but  all  of  them  fo  decayed  as  to  be  of 
little  defence,  except  where  they  are  ftrengthened  by 
additional  fortifications.  The  ditch  with  which  they 
are  furrounded  was  twenty  feet  wide,  and  feven  deep} 
but  it  is  now  almoft  filled  up  with  mud. 

The  city  has  fix  gates  kept  open,  each  of  them  guard- 
ed by  fome  out- works,  and  there  have  been  others  which 
are  now  walled  up.  The  citadel,  which  is  built  upon 
the  higheft  part  of  the  city  at  the  weftern  angle,  is  of 
an  octagonal  figure,  and  each  of  the  fides  in  view  has 
port-holes  or  embrafures. 

The  whole  city  is  over-looked  by  a  ridge  of  hills  on 
the  weftern  fide,  which  run  almoil  on  t  level  with  the 
uppermoft  gate,  and  upon  it  areeredted  two  ftrong  forts  } 
one  of  which  is  called,  from  its  five  acute  angles,  the 
Star-caftle,  and  commands  the  Sandy-bay,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Elved.  The  other,  called  the  Emperor's 
caftle,  (lands  at  half  a  mile  diftance  from  the  upper 
gate,  and  has  the  command  both  of  the  Star-fort,  and 
of  the  whole  ridge,  as  well  as  of  the  Sandy-bay,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Rebat,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
city. 

The  city  is  tnuch  better  fortified  on  the  fea-fide.  The 
mole  was  the  work  of  Cheredin,  the  fon  of  BarbaroiTa. 
Before  his  time  the  port  lay  open,  and  rather  refembled 
a  road  than  a  harbour  ;  but  he  no  fooner  became  mafter 
of  the  place,  than  he  employed  all  the  Chriftian  flaves 
in  building  the  mole,  which  they  completed  in  three 
years  time.  It  extends  from  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  finall  ifland  that  faces  the  town,  in  the  form  of  a 
large  femi-circle,  to  the  mole  gate  ;  and  from  the  other 
extremity  of  the  ifland  towards  the  walls  of  the  town, 
leaving  a  handfome  opening  into  the  haven,  where  the 
largeft  veflels  may  ride  in  fafety,  from  the  violence  of  the 
waves.  This  is  defended  at  one  angle  by  an  old  round 
caftle  built  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  were  mafters 
of  the  place,  and  now  called  the  Fanal  Caftle,  or  Light 
Houfe  Fort.  It  is  feated  on  the  folid  rock,  and  a  fire 
is  carefully  kept  in  it  for  the  fecurity  of  the  fliips  :  it 
has  three  batteries  of  fine  cannon. 

At  the  fouth  end  of  the  ifland  is  another  fort,  confift- 
ing  of  three  batteries  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  which  according  to  Dr.  Shaw  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms  in  length,  about 
eighty  in  breadth,  and  fifteen  in  depth.  The  above  bat- 
teries that  guard  its  entrance,  are  faid  to  be  bomb-proof. 
They  have  each  of  them  their  lower  embrafures  mount- 
ed with  thirty-fix  puunders.  However,  as  none  of  the 
fortifications  are  affiftcd  with  either  mines  or  outworks, 
and  as  the  foldiers  who  are  to  guard  and  defend  them, 
cannot  be  kept  to  any  regular  courfc  of  duty  and  atten- 
dance, a  few  refolute  battalions,  proteiSted  by  a  fmalt 
fquadron  of  fhips,  it  is  faid,  might  foon  make  theni- 
felves  mafters  of  the  ftrongeft  of  them.  The  embra- 
fures of  the  caftle  and  batteries  have  all  brsfs  guns  in  gooc! 
order.  The  battery  of  the  Mole-gate,  at  the  eaft  angle 
of  the  city,  is  mounted  with  long  pieces  of  ordnance, 
one  of  which,  our  author  thinks,  hath  feven  cylinders, 
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each  of  them  three  inches  in  diameter.  Half  a  furlong 
to  the  \vell:-louth-vveft  of  the  harbour  is  the  battery  of 
Fiflier's  Gate,  or  the  Gate  of  the  Sea,  which  confifts  ot 
a  double  row  of  cannon,  and  commands  the  entrance 
into  ihc  port,  and  the  road  before  it. 

There  is  but  one  handfome  ftreet  in  the  city,  which 
reaches  from  the  weft  to  the  eaft  end,  and  is  in  fome 
parts  wider  than  in  others;  but  in  all  much  broader  than 
any  of  the  reft.  It  has  on  the  wideft  part  the  houfes 
of  the  chief  merchants,  handfome  ftiops,  and  a  market 
for  corn  and  provifions.  All  the  other  ftrcets  are  fo  nar- 
J-ow,  that  two  perfons  can  hardly  walk  a-breaft,  and  the 
middle  being  much  lower  than  the  fides,  added  to  the 
ufual  naftinefs  of  thefe  ftreets  or  lanes,  renders  it  very 
difa^reeablc  to  walk  through  them,  efpecially  as  camels, 
horles,  mules,  and  afles,  are  continually  pafting  and  re- 
paffing,  to  which  one  muft  give  way  at  the  firft  warn- 
ing, by  fqueezing  up  clofe  to  the  houfes.  It  is  ftill  more 
dangerous  to  meet  with  a  Turkifh  foldier  in  thefe  ftreets  ; 
for  the  wealthieft  Chriftian  muft  take  care  to  give  him 
the  way,  and  ftand  clofe  till  he  has  palled  by,  or  be  in 
damper  of  feeling  fome  fhocking  eft"e6t  of  his  brutal  re- 
fentment.  The  narrownefs  of  thefe  ftreets  is  com- 
monly thought  to  be  defigned  as  a  (belter  from  the  heat  ; 
it  may  alio  be  occafioned  by  the  frequency  of  the  earth- 
quakes, in  order  to  prevent  their  falling,  fmce  the  fronts 
of  moll  of  them  are  fupported  by  pieces  of  timber, 
extending  a-crofs  the  ftreets  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  houfes  are  computed  to  amount  to  about  fifteen 
thoufand,  and  are  built  of  brick  or  ftone,  round  a  fquare 
court.  They  are  obliged  to  white-wafli  them,  both  on 
the  infide  and  without,  once  a  year ;  but  commonly  do 
it  againft  the  approach  of  their  grand  feftivals.  The 
moft  magnificent  of  all  is  the  dey's  palace,  which  ftands 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  This  is  a  fpacious  and  ftately 
edifice  ;  the  front,  which  faces  the  inner  court,  being 
furrounded  with  two  noble  galleries,  one  over  the  other, 
fupported  with  marble  pillars,  and  has  two  fpacious 
balls,  in  one  of  which  the  dowan  or  divan  meets  every 
Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuefday.  The  barracks  for  the 
Turkifti  foldiers  are  very  handfome  ftru^ifures,  kept 
clean,  at  the  charge  of  the  government,  by  the  flaves 
that  attend  them.  Every  barrack  contains  fix  hundred 
Turkifli  foldiers,  each  of  whom  has  an  apartment  al- 
lotted him,  and  all  the  courts  of  thefe  barracks  have 
fountains  to  wafli  in,  before  they  go  to  prayers. 

The  married  men,  who  are  moftly  renegadoes,  are, 
however,  excluded  the  benefit  of  thefe  b.-.rracks,  and  ob- 
liged to  provide  themfelves  lodgings  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  town  ;  as  are  like- 
wife  the  finale  men  who  will  not  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations obferved  in  thefe  public  buildings.  In  either 
cal'e  they  are  obliged  to  hire  private  houfes,  or  to  take 
up  their  quarters  in  one  of  the  four  albergas  or  fon- 
daias  of  the  town. 

Thefe  are  large  ftruftures  belonging  to  private  perfons, 
confiftino-  of  feveral  courts,  in  which  are  warehoufes  and 
a  variety  of  apartments  to  let,  and  are  much  frequented 
by  the  Levantine  merchants  ;  for  neither  Algiers,  nor 
any  other  town  in  the  kingdom,  has  either  inns,  taverns, 
or  public  places  for  the  accommodation  of  ftrangers,  like 
the  caravanferas  in  Turkey.  The  few  Chriftians  who 
retort  thither  either  lodge  with  fome  perfons  to  whom 
thev  are  recommended,  or  with  the  conful  of  their 
ration,  who  is  always  ready  to  accommodate  them  with 
an  apartment  in  his  own  houfe,  or  at  his  table,  if  they 
are  perfons  of  dlftindlion.  As  to  the  Greeks,  and  other 
mean  travellers,  there  are  plenty  of  cooks-fliops  and 
public  taverns  kept  by  the  flaves  of  the  deylik,  for  their 
accommodation.  The  Jews  alfo  keep  fuch  houfes  and 
apartments  to  let,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  of  their  nation. 

Their  mofques  are  fo  numerous,  that  they  are  faid  to 
amount  to  about  a  hundred  and  feven  ;  fome  of  thefe  are 
handfome  ftruclures  ;  and  as  they  are  chiefly  fituated  near 
the  fea-fide,  they  make  a  very  fine  {hew,  and  greatly  add  to 
the  beautiful  profpect  of  the  city.  The  baths  are  alfo 
very  numerous,  the  Turks  reforting  to  them  not  only 
before  the  time  of  their  five  daily  prayers,  but  whenevei 
their  affairs  will  permit.  Some  are  lar^e  and  handfome, 
finely  p.wed  with  marble,  and  elegantly  furniflied  ;  others 
are  fmall  and  mean,  fuited  to  the  lower  rank  ;  but  they 


are  all  built  much  after  the  fame  manner.  The  women 
have  alfo  their  particular  baths,  attended  by  perfons  of 
their  ovi^n  fex,  into  which  no  man  is  allowed  to  enter 
upon  any  pretence  whatever. 

Bcildes  thefe  public  baths  they  have  fix  other  build- 
ings, called  bafios,  which  are  little  better  than  ftiuking 
prifons,  wherein  they  lock  up  the  flaves  at  night.  In 
each  of  thefe  the  poor  wretches  have  a  chapel  for  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion  ;  and  every  flave  is  allowed 
three  fmall  loaves,  and  a  little  matrafs  and  rug  for  his 
bed.  To  thefe  bafios  they  muft  all  repair  at  a  ftated 
hour  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning  they  arear/aiii 
let  out  to  go  to  their  refpedlive  labours. 

There  are  alio  fome  handfome  edifices  without  the  walls 
of  the  city,  which  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  profpedt  on 
viewing  it  from  the  fea  ;  as  the  hall  where  the  officers  of 
the  marine  hold  their  afiemblies,  at  the  foot  of  the  mole  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  tombs  belonging  to  men  of  emi- 
nence, fome  of  which  are  very  neat,  and  moft  of  them  are 
adorned  with  chapels  and  oratories,  which  are  reforted  to 
by  men  and  women  every  Friday. 

Algiers  had  formerly  neither  wells  nor  fountains,  their 
only  water  being  the  rain  which  they  fave  in  cift^erns. 
However,  in  the  laft  century,  a  Moor,"driven  thither  from 
Spain,  difcovered  a  way  of  conveying  as  much  of  it,  by 
the  help  of  two  aqueduds,  as  fupply  a  hundred  foun- 
tains at  proper  diftances  from  each  other.  This  v/ater, 
which  is  allowed  to  be  excellent,  is  brought  thither  by 
a  long  courfe  of  pipes  and  conduits,  from  a  great  variety 
of  rivulets  that  have  their  fources  on  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains. Thefe  pipes  likewife  fupply  the  country  feats,  and 
the  adjoining  orchards  and  gardens. 

The  territory  about  Algiers  is  very  fertile,  and  the  hills 
and  vallies  beautified  with  groves,  gardens,  and  country- 
feats,  to  which  the  rich  retire  during  the  fummer  feafon. 
Thefe  villas  are  fmall  white  houfes,  (haded  with  a  variety 
of  fruit-trees  and  other  verdure,  and  watered  by  a  multi- 
tude of  fountains,  which  afford  Angular  pleafure  and 
benefit  in  thefe  hot  countries,  as  by  this  means  every  thing 
is  kept  conftantly  green.  The  people  are  too  necrljo-ent 
to  prune  their  trees  ;  they  even  fufter  their  vines  to  rua 
up  to  the  top  of  the  moft  lofty  of  them,  and  extend  them- 
felves from  one  tree  to  another,  by  which  means  they  in- 
deed form  natural  and  delightful  bowers ;  but  would 
yield  much  better  fruit  were  they  frequently  pruned. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  citron,  orange,  and  other 
fruit-tree?,  which,  though  they  are  very  numerous,  never 
come  to  that  perfedfion  as  thofe  cultivated  by  Itrancrers, 
particularly  by  the  European  confuls,  at  whofe  vill  ,s  the 
trees  produce  much  more  excellent  fruit  than  thofe  which 
belong  to  the  natives. 


SECT.     XVII. 

Of  ConJIanUna,  the  eajlern  Province  of  Algiers  ;  with  a  De~ 
fcription  of  the  Cities  of  Bugia,  Bona,  Hippo,  Con/ianiina, 
the  Inchanted  Baths,  and  the  Mountains  of  Aurefs. 

THE  eaftern  province  of  Algiers,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  Conftantina,  is  nearly  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  the  other  two,  for  it  is  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  long,  and  about  a  hundred  broad.  The  fea-coaft  is 
rocky  almoft  through  its  whole  extent. 

The  firft  town  worthy  of  notice  on  the  weft  is  that  of 
Bugia.  The  port  is  larger  than  either  that  of  Oran  or 
Ar2ew,  though  it  is  formed  like  theirs  by  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  running  out  with  the  fea,  a  great  part  of  which 
was  once  faced  with  a  wall  of  hewn-ltone,  and  there  was 
likewife  an  aqueduct  for  bringing  frefh  water  to  the  fort ; 
but  at  prefent  both  the  wall,  the  aqueduct,  and  the 
bafons  into  which  the  water  flowed,  are  deflroyed. 

The  town  of  Bugia  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
tient  city,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain.  Befides  the 
caftle  which  commands  the  city,  there  are  two  others 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
port,  and  upon  the  walls  of  one  of  them  are  ftill  re- 
maining the  marks  of  a  cannon  ball  fired  againft  it  by 
admiral  Spragg,  in  his  famous  expedition  aganift  this 
place. 

This 
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This  town  is  defended  by  a  garrifon,  notwithftanding 
which  the  neighbouring  Arabs  lay  it  in  a  manner  under 
perpetual  blocicade.  However,  the  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  confiderable  trade  in  plough- fliarcs,  mattocks,  and  other 
utenfils,  which  they  forge  out  of  the  iron  ore  dug  out 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains  ;  great  quantities  of  wax 
and  oil  are  alfo  brought  there  every  market-day  by  the 
Arabs,  and  (hipped  oft"  for  Europe  and  the  Levant.  Yet 
thefe  laft  raife  ftrange  diflurbances  in  the  town  every 
market-day  :  every  thing  indeed  is  tranfacted  with  the 
utmoft  tranquility  while  the  market  continues  ;  but  it  is 
no  fooner  over  than  the  whole  place  is  in  an  uproar,  and 
the  day  is  feldom  concluded  without  fome  fl.'grant  in- 
flance  of  rapine  and  barbarity. 

At  a  confiderable  diftance  to  the  eaft  ftands  the  city  of 
Bona,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
the  Algerines  have  a  caftle  and  garrifon.  Beftdes  the  ca- 
pacious road  which  lies  before  it  to  the  eaft,  this  city  had 
formerly  a  fmall  convenient  port  under  its  very  walls  to 
the  fouthward  ;  but  by  the  conftant  difcharge  of  ballad 
into  the  one,  and  the  negled  of  cleanfing  the  other,  both 
are  d.-jily  rendered  lefs  fate  and  commodious  ;  yet  a  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  hides,  wool,  corn,  and  wax,  are 
annually  exported  from  thence. 

A  mile  farther  to  the  fouth  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient 
Hippo,  called  Hippo  Regius,  from  its  being  one  of  the 
royal  cities  of  the  Numidian  kings  ;  it  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  great  ftrength,  and  of  being  commodioufly 
fituated  both  for  commerce  and  for  hunting.  It  enjoys 
a  healthful  air,  and  aftords  fo  fine  a  profpciSt,  that  at  one 
view  the  eye  takes  in  the  fpacious  harbour,  a  number  of 
mountains  covered  with  trees,  nnd  plains  finely  watered. 
The  ruins  of  the  city  take  up  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
compafs,  and  chiefly  confift  of  large  broken  walls  and 
cirterns.  St.  Augultine  was  bifhop  of  this  city,  and  the 
Moors  (hew  a  part  of  the  ruins  which  they  fay  belonged  to 
his  convent. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  eaft  of  Cape  Rofa  is  a  baftion 
on  a  fmall  creek,  and  the  ruins  of  a  tort  which  once  be- 
longed to  a  French  fadtory  ;  but  the  uiiheaithinefs  of  the 
place,  from  the  neighbouring  ponds  and  marfhcs,  obliged 
them  to  remove  to  La  Cellc,  another  creek  three  leagues 
farther  to  the  eaft:,  where  they  have  a  magnificent  houfe 
and  garden,  a  company  of  foldiers,  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  arms,  and  fome  pieces  of  ordnance.  They  com- 
mand the  trade  of  the  whole  country,  and  befides  a  coral 
fi(hery,  which  they  carry  on  here,  wherein  they  employ 
three  hundred  men,  they  monopolize  the  trade  of  hides, 
wool,  corn,  and  wax  at  Bona  and  other  places.  For 
thefe  privileges  they  annually  pay  the  dey  of  Algiers,  the 
magiftrates  of  Bona,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring 
Arabs,  thirty  thoufand  dollars,  or  about  five  thoufand 
guineas. 

Among  the  mountains  of  Beni  Abbefs,  in  this  pro- 
vince, is  a  narrow  winding  defile,  which,  for  near  half  a 
mile,  extends  between  precipices  that  rife  to  a"  great 
height  on  och  fide.  At  every  winding  a  rock,  which 
originally  went  acrofs  it,  and  fcparated  one  valley  from 
another,  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  door-cafe,  fix  or  feven  feet 
wide ;  and  thefe  arc  named  by  the  Turks,  The  Gates 
of  Iron.  Few  ptrfons  can  pafs  them  without  horror,  and 
a  handful  of  men  might  defend  the  pafs  againft  a  nume- 
rous army. 

At  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  to  the  fouth-fouth-caft  is 
another  dangerous  pafs,  named  the  Acaba,  or  the  Afcent ; 
this  being  the  reverfe  of  the  former,  the  road  extending 
along  a  narrow  ridge,  with  precipices  and  deep  valleys 
on  each  fide.  Here  the  leaft  deviation  from  the  beaten- 
path  expofes  the  traveller  to  the  danger  of  being  daflied 
to  pieces  by  falling  to  the  bottom  ;  yet  the  common  road 
from  the  city  of  Algiers  to  the  caftward  lies  through  the 
above  pafs  and  over  this  ridge. 

Conftantina,  or  Cirta,  as  it  was  anticntly  called,  is 
fituated  forty-eight  miles  from  the  fea,  and  was  both  one 
of  the  principal,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ftrongeft  cities  of 
Numidia.  The  greateft  part  of  it  has  been  built  on  a 
rock  that  may  be  termed  a  peninfular  promontory,  in- 
acccflable  on  all  fides,  except  towards  the  fouth-wcft. 
This  is  computed  to  be  above  a  mile  in  circuit,  ending 
to  the  northward  in  a  perpendicular  precipice,  at  leaft  a 


hundred  fathoms  deep.  On  that  fide  is  a  beautiful  land- 
fcape  of  a  great  variety  of  mountains,  vales,  and  rivers, 
extending  to  a  great  diftance.  To  the  eaftward  the  view 
is  bounded  by  a  range  of  rocks  much  higher  than  the 
citv ;  but  towards  the  fouth-eaft  the  country  is  more 
open,  and  the  profpeiSt  is  terminated  by  diftii.ft  moun- 
tains. On  that  fide  the  eminence  is  feparated  from  the 
neighbouring  plains  by  a  deep  narrow  valley,  perpendi- 
cular on  both  fides,  where  the  river  Rummel  conveys  its 
ftream,  over  which  was  formerly  a  bridge  of  admirable 
workmanfhip.  To  the  fouth-weft  is  a  neck  of  land  a- 
bout  half  a  furlong  broad,  near  which  ftood  the  prin- 
cipal gate  of  the  city  :  this  is  entirely  covered  with  broken 
walls,  cifterns,  and  other  ruins,  that  are  continued  quite 
down  to  the  river,  and  are  from  thence  extended  along 
a  narrow  piece  of  plain  ground  that  runs  parallel  with 
the  valley  already  mentioned.  This  was  the  fituation  of 
the  antient  Cirta  ;  but  the  prefent  city  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  eminence  which  Dr.  Shaw  has  termed  the 
peninfular  promontory. 

Among  the  ruins  fcattered  over  this  place,  there  are 
fti',1  remaining,  near  the  center  of  the  city,  a  fet  of  cif- 
terns, which  receive  the  water  conveyed  thither  by  an 
aqueduft  :  thefe  are  about  twenty  in  number,  forming 
an  area  fifty  yards  fquare.  This  aquedu(S,  though  in  a 
more  ruinous  condition  than  the  cifterns,  demonftrates 
the  public  fpiiit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cirta,  in  eredling 
a  ftrnclure  that  required  fueh  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
materials. 

Near  the  brink  of  the  precipice  to  the  north  are  the 
remains'  of  a  magnificent  edifice,  in  which  the  Turkifa 
garrifon  is  now  lodged.  Four  bafes,  each  feven  feet 
in  diaiTieter,  with  their  pedeftals,  are  yet  ftanding,  and 
feem  to  have  belonged  to  a  portico  ;  thefe  are  a  black 
ftone  little  inferior  to  marble.  The  fide-pofts  of  the 
principal  gates  of  the  city  are  of  a  beautiful  reddifli 
marble,  and  are  neatly  moulded  and  pannelled.  An  al- 
tar of  while  marble  alfo  forms  part  of  a  neighbouring 
wall.  The  gate  towards  t!ie  fouth-eaft  refembles  the 
other,  though  it  is  much  fmailer,  and  leads  to  the 
bridge  budt  over  this  part  of  the  valley.  This  bridge 
was  a  fine  piece  of  workmanftiip.  The  gallery  and  the 
piers  of  the  arches  were  adorned  with  cornices  and  {e[- 
toons,  oxcsheads  and  gailands,  and  the  keys  of  the 
arches  are  cmbelli(hed  with  cadu  ei  and  other  ornaments. 
Between  the  two  principal  arches  is  the  figure  of  a  wo- 
man treading  upon  two  elephants,  with  a  large  fcoUop- 
(hell  for  her  canopy.  This  is  well  executed  in  a  bold 
relief.  The  elephants,  which  ftand  with  their  faces 
turned  towards  each  other,  twift  their  trunks  together; 
and  the  woman,  who  is  dre(rcd  in  her  hair,  with  a  clofe- 
bodied  garment  like  an  Fnglifh  riding-habit,  raifes  up 
her  petticoats  with  her  right  hand,  looking  fcornfully 
at  the  city.  This  group,  in  any  other  fituation,  might 
he  fuppofed  to  belong  to  fome  fountain  ;  thefe  being 
fomctimcs  ornamented  with  fuch  wanton  defigns. 

The  river  Rummel  begins  to  turn  to  the  northward 
juft  below  the  bridge,  and  continues  that  courfe  through 
a  fubterranean  paflagc  in  the  rocks,  which  feems  to  have 
been  an  extraordinary  provifion  of  nature  for  the  recep- 
tion of  this  river,  that  muft  otherwife  have  formed  a  pro- 
digious lake,  and  have  laid  a  great  part  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country  under  water,  before  it  found  a  paiFage  to  the 
fea.  This  river  falls  from  its  fubterranean  cavity  in  a 
large  cataradf,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eaftward  of  a 
place  called  Seedy  Meemon. 

Amidft  the  ruins  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  bridge  is  a 
great  part  of  a  triumphal  arch,  named  The  Caftle  of  the 
Giant.  All  the  mouldings  and  friezes  are  embclli(hcJ 
with  the  figures  of  battle-axes,  flowers,  and  other  orna- 
ments. On  each  fide  of  the  grand  arch,  which  is  between 
two  fmallcr  ones,  are  pilaftcrs  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
pannelled  like  the  fide-pofts  of  the  city-gates,  in  a  taftc 
that  feems  peculiar  to  this  city. 

At  the  diftance  of  fome  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Conftan- 
tina are  the  Inchanted  Baths,  fituated  on  a  low  ground 
furrounded  with  mountains.  There  are  here  feveral  fprings 
of  an  intenfe  heat,  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  are  others  ex- 
tremely cold.  The  hot  fprings  have  a  ftrong  fulphurcous 
fteam  J  and  Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  that  their  heat  is  fo  great 
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as  to  boil  a  large  piece  of  mutton  very  tender  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  that  the  rocky  ground  over  which  the 
water  runs  is,  for  the  fpace  of  an  hundred  feet,  in  a 
manner  calcined  by  it.  The  fame  author  adds,  tliat 
thefe  rocks  being  originally  iuft  and  uniform,  the  water, 
by  making  every  way  equal  impreflions,  leaves  them  in 
the  fhape  of  cones  and  hemifphcres;  which  being  fix 
feet  high,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  diameter,  the  Arabs  be- 
lieve to  be  the  tents  of  their  predecelTors  metamorphofed 
into  flone.  But  where  thefe  rocks,  befides  their  ufual 
chalky  fubftance,  alfo  contain  fome  layers  of  a  harder 
matter  not  fo  eafily  diflolved,  there  appears  a  confufion 
of  traces  and  channels,  torming  figures,  which  the  Arabs 
diflinguifli  into  camels,  horfcs,  and  fheep  ;  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  whom  they  fuppofc  to  have  under- 
gone the  fame  fate  with  their  habitations. 

There  are  here  alfo  other  natural  curiofities  ;  for  the 
chalky  ilonedifiblving  into  a  fine  impalpable  powder,  and 
being  carried  along  with  the  itream,  fometimes  clings  to 
the  twigs,  ftraws,  and  other  bodies  in  its  way  ;  and  im- 
mediately hardening  and  fhooting  into  a  bright  fibrous 
fubftance,  like  the  afbeftos,  furms  itfelf  at  the  fame  time 
into  a  variety  of  glittering  figures  and  beautiful  chryf- 
tallizations. 

To  the  fouthward  of  Conflanfina  are  the  mountains  of 
Aurefs.  Thefe  are  a  knot  of  eminences  running  into 
one  another,  with  feveral  little  plains  and  vallies  between 
them.  Both  the  higher  and  lower  parts  are  in  general 
extremely  fertile,  and  efteemed  the  garden  of  Algiers. 
They  are  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  compafs, 
and  over  them  are  fpread  a  number  of  ruins,  the  moft 
remarkable  of  which  are  thofe  of  Lerba,  or  Tezzoute, 
the  Lambefe  of  the  antients.  Thefe  ruins  are  near  three 
leagues  in  compafs  ;  and,  among  others,  confift  of  the 
magnificent  remains  of  feveral  of  the  gates  of  that  city  : 
thefe,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  Arabs,  were  forty 
in  number;  and  the  city  could  fend  forty  thoufand  men 
out  of  each.  There  are  ftiU  to  be  feen  the  frontifpiece 
of  a  beautiful  temple  of  the  Ionic  order,  dedicated  to 
^fculapius;  part  of  an  amphitheatre;  a  fmall,  but  ele- 
gant maufoleum,  eredied  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  fupported 
by  Corinthian  columns.  Thefe,  and  other  ftruiStures 
of  the  like  kind,  are  a  fufEcient  proof  of  the  ancient 
i'plendor  of  this  city. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  natives  of  the  mountains 
of  Aurefs  have  a  very  different  complexion  and  mien  from 
their  neighbours;  for  they  are  fo  far  from  being  fwarthy, 
that  they  are  fair  and  ruddy ;  and  their  hair,  which 
among  the  Arabs  of  the  other  mountains  is  dark,  is  with 
them  of  a  deep  yelloyv. 


SECT.    XVIII. 

Cf  the  different  Inhabitants  of  Jlgiers ;   with  their  Perfons, 
Drefs,  Manners,  and  Cujloms. 

THE  Algerines  who  inhabit  the  fea-coafl:  are  a  mix- 
ture of  various  nations ;  but  are  for  the  mofl;  part 
Moors,  driven  thither  from  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and 
other  parts  of  Spain.  Here  are  alfo  many  Turks  befides 
thofe  in,  the  army,  whom  poverty  fends  hither  from  the 
Levant  to  feek  their  fortunes.  The  Jews  alfo  fwarm  along 
the  coaft;  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  Chriftian  pri- 
Ibners  taken  at  fea,  and  brought  hither  to  be  fold  for 
'flaves.  There  are  alfo  other  Chriftians  who  are  free,  and 
trade  unmolefted  with  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Berebers  are  fume  of  the  moft  ancient  people  of 
thefe  parts,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  defcended  from  the 
'Sabeans,  who  came  hither  from  Arabia  Felix,  under  the 
conduft  of  one  of  their  princes.  Thefe  are  difpcrfed  all 
over  Barbary,  and  divided  into  a  multitude  of  tribes, 
under  their  lefpedive  chiefs,  moft  of  whom  inhabit  the 
mountainous  countries;  fome  live  intents,  or  portable 
huts,  and  range  from  place  to  place,  while  others  are 
fcattered  in  villages;  yet  they  have  for  the  moft  part  kept 
themfelves  from  being  intermixed  with  other  nations. 
Thefe  are  efteemed  the  richeft,  go  better  cloathed,  and 
carry  on  a  much  larger  traffic  in  cattle,  hides,  iron,  wax, 
and  other  commodities. 
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The  moft  numerous  of  the  inhabitants  ate  the  Mor.rs 
and  Arabs.  The  Aloors,  who  are  thus  called  from  Mau- 
ritania, their  ancient  country,  are  of  two  i'orts,  thofe  who 
inhabit  the  cities  and  towns,  and  c^rry  on  fome  coiiinicrcc 
either  by  land  or  fca,  bearing  offices  in  relation  to  the  con- 
cerns of  their  own  nation,  under  the  commiilion  of  the 
dey,  beys,  or  agas  of  the  places  where  they  live;  forne  fol- 
low trades  and  manufaftures  ;  others  are  farmers,  gar- 
deners, and  grafiers;  and  having  houfes  and  lands  of  t7ic;r 
own,  may  be  ftiled  the  citizens  of  Algiers.  Many  of  ihefe 
grow  fo  rich,  as  to  purchafe  eftatcs  and  fharcs  in  the  fhips 
that  cruife  abroad. 

The  other  lort  of  IVIoors  are  of  the  wanderin::  kind, 
without  lands  or  patrimony,  and  are  in  all  refpects  very 
poor.  Thefe  are  divided  into  a  prodigious  number  of 
tribes,  diftinguifhed  either  by  the  names  of  their  chiefs, 
or  the  places  of  their  abode,  or  by  both.  Each  forms  a 
kind  of  itinerant  village,  or  adowar,  as  they  term  it, 
and  every  family  lives  in  a  particular  tent  or  portable 
hut.  Each  of  thefe  adowars  has  a  cheylc,  or  chief,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  his  affiftance,  govern  the  whole 
community  with  great  equity  and  tendernefs.  They  live 
folely  on  the  produce  of  fuch  lands  as  they  farm  from  the 
other  Moors,  and  pay  their  rent  in  kind,  v.hcther  in  corn, 
fruit,  herbs,  honey,  and  wax,  felling  the  remainder  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  They  are 
fkilful  in  the  choice  of  the  moft  advantageous  foil  fur  every 
feafon,  and  take  great  care  to  avoid  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Tuikifh  troops.  Each  adowar  pays  the  dey  a  tax 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  families,  their  chief 
being  anfwerable  to  him;  and  the  whole  co.Tiniunity  for 
each  individual. 

As  thefe  wandering  Moors  are  fcattered  over  all  this 
part  of  Africa,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  take  fome  notice 
of  their  manners,  religion,  and  cuftoms.  Their  drefs 
confifts  in  a  haik,  or  coarfe  piece  of  cloth  four  or  five 
ells  long,  which  they  wrap  about  their  flioulders  ;  this 
hangs  down  to  their  ankles,  and  to  this  they  add  a  cap 
of  the  fame  cloth.  The  drefs  of  the  cheyk  is  a  fiiirt  and 
a  cloak  all  of  one  piece,  which  comes  down  to  the  calf 
of  the  leg.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  cloak  is  a  hood  of 
a  finer  fort  of  cloth.  Both  the  boys  and  girls  to  quite 
naked,  till  they  are  about  feven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
when  they  tie  a  rag  or  two  about  them.  Th.-ir  mothers 
carry  them  while  they  fuck,  and  have  often  two  in  a  bag 
tied  behind  their  backs  when  they  go  to  fetch  wood  or 
water;  but  thefe  children  are  generally  fo  ftrong,  that 
they  begin  to  walk  when  lix  months  old. 

The  Mooriih  women  drels  in  only  a  piece  of  woollen 
ftuft",  which  covers  their  bodies  from  the  flioulders  down 
to  the  knees.  They  wear  their  hair  braided,  and  adorn 
it  v/ith  bugles,  coral,  glafs,  fiflies  teeth,  and  other 
baubles  ;  and  on  their  legs  and  arms  wear  bracelets  of 
horn  or  ivory.  Their  cheeks,  foreheads,  arms,  fingers- 
ends,  and  legs,  are  embellifhed  with  black  fpots  from  their 
very  infancy,  which  is  done  by  pricking  thole  places  with 
a  needle,  and  then  rubbing  them  with  a  black  powder. 
Their  complexion  is  in  general  very  fwarthy,  but  their 
conftitution  robuft  and  lively;  they  marry  while  very 
young,  the  boys  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  the  daughters 
at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  as  they  are  generally  very 
fruitful,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  them  fuckling  their 
children  at  ten  or  eleven. 

When  a  vouth  has  obtained  the  parent's  confent  to  have 
his  daughter,  he  brings  the  number  of  cattle  agreed  upon 
to  her  father's  hut,  where  fhe,  without  any  reludance, 
receives  him  for  her  fpoufe  ;  when  fome  of  the  by-ftanders 
afkin'T  what  his  bride  coft  him,  he  anfwcrs,  "  A  virtuous 
"  and  induftrious  woman  cannot  be  bought  too  dear." 
After  the  mutual  congratulations,  the  young  women  of 
the  adowar  are  invited  to  the  marriage-fcuft,  and  the  bride 
being  fet  upon  the  bridegroom's  horle,  is  carried  to  his 
tent,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people;  and  being 
arrived  at  the  entrance,  is  offered  a  mixture  of  milk  and 
honey  ;  and  while  fhe  drinks,  the  reft  of  the  company 
fin<r  an  epithalamium,  concluding  with  their  good  wifhes 
to  the  new-married  couple.  The  bride  then  alighting, 
her  companions  put  a  ftick  into  her  hand,  which  (he 
thrufts  as  far  as  (he  is  able  into  the  ground,  faying.  As 
the  ftick  cannot  be  removed  without  force,   fo   neither 
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(he  amt  her  huftand,  except  he   forces  her   from 
Before  flie  is  admitted  into  the  tent,   he  places  his 
which  fhe  muft  lead  to  fome  neighbour- 
ing pai.urc  ;    bv  which   (he  is  inforn^ed     that  he  expects 
't=^  -  ■  •    -.-  --•- care  of  his  flocks  and  family. 

Upon  her  return,  me  and  her  retinue  are  admitted. 
The  feaft  begins  and  ends  with  ilnging  and  dancing, 
nued  till  the  evening,  when  the  bride  be- 
the  company  take  their 
■car  a  veil  over  her  face 
during  a  v.hole  month,  and  nut  to  ftir  out  of  the  tent 
till  iL  term  is  expired,  from  which  time  fhe  enters 
into  that  branch  of  the  family  oeconomy  that  .s.  allotted 
to  the  reft  of  the -narned  women.  ,„„i;w 

Thefe  wandering  Moors  are  gene.-ally  ftrong,  warlike, 
.nd  fkilful  horfemen  ;  they  value  themfelv.s  on  not  be.ng 
confined  to  towns  like  the  other  Moors,   whom  they  re- 


will 
him 
flock  before  her, 

afture 
her  to  labour,  and  to  take 
her   return,    flie 
ft   begi 
which  are  conti 
ing  prefented    to  her  hufband, 
leave.     She    is   afterwards  to 
and 


gard  as  flaves  always  at  the  mercy  ot  the  Turks  :    fo  that 
^-  thev  receive   anj  infult  or  ill  uf.ige  from  the  '^■■'1"'^ 


Turkifh 

rr   incv  rctci^v,   any  !*■»«■-  --    —         ^  ...    , 

aoa  thev  inftantly  return  it  in  a  hoftile  maniier,  till  the 
tl'n  Moors,  who  are  unable  to  fubfift  without  being 
fipplied  with  provifions  from  them,  have  mediated  a 
peace  between  them.  To  keep  up  this  mart.allp.nt,  the 
chief  perfons  of  every  adowar  meet  ,n  a  crcle  round 
their  cheyk,  every  evening,  to  difcufs  public  aftairs; 
after  which  thev  perform  their  ufual  exerciles  on  horle- 
back 


,  H,  which  they  are  fo  dextrous,  that  they  can  take 
up  any  thing  from  the  ground  with  their  lance  in  full 
fpeed  Their  ufual  weapons  are  a  broad  cutlafs,  which 
hands' iuft  below  the  left  elbow,  and  a  Ihort  lance,  which 
theY°always  carry  in  their  hand.  ,  ,  j  .-n  j  . 

Thefe  wandering  Moors  are  generally  fo.addifled  to 
robbery,  that  it  is  dangerous  travelling  at  a  diftance  from 
the  towns  without  a  ^uard,  or  at  leaft  a  marabut,  that 
is,  one  of  their  prieft's,  or  monks ;  fpr  as  they  conhder 
themfelves  as  the  original  proprietors  of  the  country,  and 
not  only  as  difpon"eft"ed  by  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
reduced  by  them  to  the  loweft  ftate  of  poverty,  they 
make  no  fcruple  to  pluader  all  they  meet,  by  way  of  rc- 

The  other  confidcrable  nation  fcattered  through  all  the 
provinces,  not  only  of  the  Algerine  dominions,  but  through 
the  other  parts  of  Barbary,  is  that  of  the  Arabs,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  many  tribes  defcended  from  the  Mahometan 
Arabians,  who  once  over-run  this  part  of  Africa,  from 
which  being  driven  by  the  Turks,  they  fled  to  the  moun- 
tainous parts  to  fave  themfelves,  their  cattle,  and  effeas, 
where  they  have  ever  fince  enjoyed  their  liberty;  and,  by 
their  labour  and  induftry,  have  improved  thefe  barren  and 
defart  lands  into  pleafant  and  fertile  territories.  They  are 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  little  governments,  under  their 
refpedlive  chiefs,  and  value  themfelves  highly  on  their  hav- 
ing preferved  their  blood  untainted  by  a  mixture  with  other 
nations,  exprefling  the  utmoft  contempt  for  thofe  who, 
preferring  their  ancient  habitations  in  cities  and  towns, 
fubmitted  to  a  foreign  yoke,  whom  they  therefore  in  de- 
nfion  call  citizens  and  courtiers  ;  and,  from  their  having 
intermarried  with  ftrangers,  are  efteemed  by  them  no  better 
than  Moors.  Indeed  the  Algerines,  who  make  no  diftinc- 
tion  between  thefe  two  forts  of  Arabs,  any  more  than  they 
do  between  the  wandering  and  city  Moors,  call  them  all 
four  by  the  common  name  of  Moors,  an  inaccuracy  in 
which  they  have  been  imitated  by  feveral  European  writers, 
who,  confounding  the  various  nations,  feem  to  make  no 
diftindion  between  the  Turks,  Moors,  and  Arabians  of 
this  part  of  Barbary. 

When  the  Turks  firft  fubdued  this  country,  they  were 
fo  little  acquainted  with  the  mountainous  and  defart  parts 
of  it,  that  they  gave  the  Arabs  an  opportunity  of  feizing 
upon  the  pafles  that  led  to  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and 
Tunis ;  but  afterwards  raifing  fortifications  on  the  moft 
advantageous  pofts,  they  in  a  (hort  time  obliged  them 
cither  to  retire,  or  fubmit;  which  was  the  more  eafily 
accomplifhed,  as  they  had  the  ufc  of  fire-arms,  which 
were  unknown  to  the  Arabs  ;  and  as  their  ftrength  was 
increafed  by  the  arrival  of  many  thoufands  of  Moors  and 
Jews,  who  came  thither  from  Spain.  Hence  many  of 
the  Arabs  rather  chofe  to  become  tributary  to  them,  than 
to  abandon  their  old  habitations;  while  others,  fcorning 
a  foreign  yoke,  retiied  into  the  more  inacceflible  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  lived  free  from  Uibirtcj   and  a  third 


part  compromifed  matters  with  the  new  conquerors, 
by  entering  into  a  mutual  obligation  of  not  molefting 
each  other.  Thefe  two  laft,  however,  ftand  in  little  or 
no  awe  of  the  Algerine  government,  which,  on  account 
of  their  martial  fpirit,  and  happy  fituation,  dares  not  ven- 
ture to  give  them  any  moleftation  ;  for  whenever  fuch 
attempts  are  made,  either  upon  their  freedom  or  effeds, 
they  immediately  conceal  their  corn  and  other  provilior.s 
in  fome  fpacious  caves  in  the  rocks,  and  drive-  their  cattle 
towards  Biledulgerid,  or  fome  inacceffiblc  mountainous 
parts,  when  they  not  only  bid  tliem  deHunce,  but  plague 
them  by  their  frequent  incurfions. 

There  is  another  fort  ot  thefe  Arabs  that  wander  along 
the  banks  of  feveral  rivers  of  Algiers,  and  never  take  the 
trouble  of  tilling  the  ground,  but  range  in  fearch  of 
pafture,  and  live  chiefly  upon  the  plunder,  not  only  of 
villages,  but  of  towns  and  cities. 

Several  clans  of  the  Arabs  go  bare-headed  all  the  jear 
round,  like  Maffinifia  of  old,  binding  their  temples  only 
with  a  narrow  fillet,  to  prevent  their  hair  being  trouble- 
fome  ;  but  fome  of  the  richer  clans  wear,  like  the  Turks 
and  Moors,  a  fmall  cap  of  fcarlct  woollen  cloth  of  the 
manufadure  of  the  country,  round  the  bottom  of  which 
is  folded  the  turban.  The  Arabs  wear  a  loofe  garment 
like  that  worn  by  the  wandering  Moors,  and  above  ic 
alfo  a  cloak  called  a  burnoofe,  which  is  wove  in  one  piece 
with  a  kind  of  hood  for  the  head ;  it  is  tight  about  the 
neck,  and  widens  below :  but  they  only  wear  this  ia 
rainy  and  cold  weather.  Some  of  them  wear  next  their 
flcins  a  cloie-bodied  frock,  or  tunic,  with  or  without 
fleeves,  which,  as  well  as  the  loofe  garment  above  it,  is 
girded  about  their  bodies.  Their  girdles  are  ulually  of 
worlled,  wove  into  a  variety  of  figures,  and  made  to 
wrap  feveral  times  round  their  bodies :  one  end,  being 
doubled  and  fewed  along  the  edges,  ferves  for  a  purfe. 
In  this  girdle  the  Turks  and  Arabs  fix  their  knives  and 
poniards;  while  the  writers  diftinguifli  themfelves  by 
having  an  inkhorn,  the  badge  of  their  oiEce>  fufpended 
in  a  like  fituation. 

The  drefs  of  the  Turks  of  this  kingdom  is  plain  and 
light,  efpecially  among  the  common  people  :  but  perfons 
of  diftindtion  afFe(5l  a  more  fumptuous  apparel,  not  unlike 
that  worn  in  Turky ;  it  being  moftly  of  fine  cloth  or  fiik  : 
their  vefts  are  richly  flowered,  their  turbans  very  exptn- 
five  and  curioufly  done  up,  and  their  legs  arc  covered 
with  boots  of  fine  fliining  leather. 

The  garments  worn  by  the  women  differ  only  from 
thofe  of  the  men,  in  their  lightnefs  and  length,  their 
fhifts  and  vefts  reaching  down  to  their  feet.  Their 
hair  is  generally  tied  behind,  and  adorned  either  with 
jewels  or  lefs  expenfive  ornaments,  according  to  their 
rank  and  circumftances,  over  which  they  wear  a  cap  of 
filk  or  linen.  They  are  likewifc  fond  of  adorning  their 
necks,  arms,  and  wrifts,  with  collars  and  bracelets  fee 
with  jewels,  and  theirs  ears  with  large  pendants.  When 
they  go  abroad,  they  ufually  throw  a  thin  linen  veil  over 
their  faces :  this  they  faften  to  their  girdle,  and  wrap  an 
upper  garment  over  their  ufual  drefs ;  fo  that  they  are 
commonly  known  only  by  the  flaves  by  whom  they  are 
attended.  Thofe  of  a  higher  rank  are  conveyed  about  in 
litters  made  of  ofier  twigs,  and  covered  with  a  thin  paint- 
ed cloth  ;  but  fo  low,  that  they  muft  fit  crofs-legged  upon 
them,  yet  wide  enough  to  contain  two  perfons  in  that 
pofture  :  thus  they  can  fee  without  beino;  feen,  and  travel 
free  from  wind,  duft,  and  rain;  as  well  as  from  the  too 
great  heat  of  the  fun. 

None  but  the  viceroy,  fome  of  his  principal  officers, 
and  the  chief  members  of  the  divan,  are  allowed  to  ride 
on  horfeback ;  at  leaft  in  the  metropolis  and  other  places 
of  concourfe  :  the  reft  muft  either  ride  on  affes,  or  walk. 

The  Chriftians  who  are  free  are  allowed  to  wear  their 
own  country  drefs  ;  but  the  flaves,  who  are  much  more 
numerous,  have  nothing  but  a  coarfe  grey  fuit,  and  a 
feaman's  cap. 

The  fharifs,  who  are  defcended  from  Mahomet,  have 
the  privilege  of  diftinguilhing  themfelves  by  the  colour 
of  their  turbans,  which  are  of  green  filk;  the  pilgrims 
who  have  performed  their  voyage  to  Mecca,  and  ate 
efteemed  hadgies,  or  frtints,  likewil'e  diftinguifli  themfelvci 
by  theif  d.'-els, 
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As  for  the  common  people,  they  wear  a  linen  pair  of 
drawers  over  their  fliirts,  and  an  open  white  woollen 
jackot,  with  a  kind  of  hood  behind  ;  and  fome  wrap 
chemfclves  up,  efpecitiljy  when  they  go  abroad,  in  a  black 
tnantk  that  reaches  down  to  their  heels. 


SECT.    XIX. 

Of  the  Governfftent  cf  Algiers,  the  EleSlion  of  the  Dey,  and 
the  different  O'ders  of  which  the  Divan  is  compofed.  The 
Manner  »f  knowing  the  Of  inien  of  the  Divan.  The  Re- 
■  venue  of  the  Dey  ;  his  Forces ;  the  Manner  in  which  they 
thctrch  and  engage  an  Enemy.  Of  the  Power  ef  the  Alge- 
rincs  at  Uj  ;  and  the  Regtdatians  ivitJi  refpeit  to  their 
Ships. 

THE  government  of  Algiers  is  conducted  by  the  dey 
and  a  common-council,  compofed  of  thirty  yiah 
balhas;  and,  upon  fome  emergencies,  the  mufti,  the  cady, 
and  fometimtrS  the  foldiery,  are  called  in  to  give  their  votes. 
Affairs  of  moment  are  fometimes  agreed  upon  by  this 
aflembly,  before  they  pafs  into  laws,  and  the  dey  is  en- 
trulled  with  the  execution  of  them ;  but  Litejy  little  ac- 
count has  been  made  of  this  body,  which  is  at  prefent 
only  convened  to  give  their  confent  to  wJiat  has  been 
before  concerted  between  the  dey  and  his  favcuirites. 

The  dey  is  chofeh  out  of  the  army,  the  moft  inferior 
perfon  of  which  having  an  equal  right  to  that  dignity 
■with  the  higheft,  every  bold  and  afpiring  foldier,  though 
but  lately  taken  from  the  plough,  may  be  confidered  as 
heir  appirent  to  the  throne.  Indeed  they  are  not  aftiam- 
ed  to  own  the  meannefs  of  their  extradion.  Dr.  Shaw 
obferves,  that  Mahomet  Bafha,  who  was  dey  when  he 
was  at  Algiers,  in  a  difpute  with  a  deputy  conful  of  a 
neighbouring  nation,  freely  mentioned  the  meannefs  of 
his  birth  :  "  My  mother,  faid  he,  fold  flieeps  trotters, 
"  and  my  father  neats  tongues ;  but  they  would  have 
"  been  afliamed  to  have  expofed  to  fale  fo  worthlefs  a 
"  tongue  as  thine." 

He  who  afpires  to  this  high  rank  feldom  waits  till 
ficknefs  or  age  has  removed  the  prefent  poflefibr ;  it  is 
enouo-h  if  he  be  able  to  protcdl  himfelf  with  the  fame 
fcymetar  which  he  boldly  flieathes  in  the  bowels  of  his 
predeceflbr ;  for  fcarcely  one  in  ten  of  them  dies  in  his 
bed.  Even  the  few  who  have  had  a  more  peaceful  exit, 
cannot  be  faid  to  have  owed  it  to  the  high  regard  the  army 
had  for  them ;  but  rather  to  their  good  fortune  or  fore- 
fight  in  nipping  a  new  infurre(£lion  in  the  bud,  before  the 
confpirators  could  put  their  dcfigns  in  execution.  Neither 
their  mal-adminiftration,  tyranny,  or  avarice,  ferve  to 
haften  their  ruin  ;  nor  can  the  contrary  amiable  qualities 
prevent  it.  The  want  of  fuccefs  in  an  enterprize,  though 
ever  fo  wifely  concerted  and  carried  on,  is  a  fufHcient 
Crime  with  thefe  fuperftitious  and  mutinous  troops  to 
caufe  an  inlurreiStion,  and  coft  the  moft  fagacious  dey, 
or  officer,  his  life  :  nay,  they  are  often  flain  from  no 
other  motive,  than  a  defire  of  change,  blown  up  by  fome 
bold  afpirer  to  the  fupreme  power.  This,  however, 
helps  to  keep  up  the  ftiew  of  a  divan,  which  might  other- 
wife  have  been  aboliflied  ;  and  the  deys  are  frequently 
obliged  to  alVemble,  and  confult  them  on  important 
afFairs,  merely  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  popular  difcon- 
tents ;  though  in  reality  the  chief  members  being  for  the 
moft  part  his  creature>,  he  may  be  faid  to  adt  with  a 
defpotic  authority,  there  being  no  appeal  from  this  Ai- 
prcine  tribunal.  This  faflious  humour,  however,  feems 
to  be  fomewhat  allayed  by  the  many  fcafonable  execu- 
tions that  have  been  made  of  thefe  afpiring  members. 
The  grand  fignior,  however,  ftill  ftiles  the  dey  his  vice- 
roy, or  baftia,  as  he  does  the  people  his  fubje<£ts,  and 
claims  the  right  of  approving  or  difapproving  of  his  elec- 
tion ;  thouoh  he  has  feldom  ventured  to  difannul  it,  for 
fear  of  lofing  the  ihadow  of  authority  he  claims  ovpr 
them. 

As  the  lowcft  perfon,  as  well  as  the  higheft,  has  a  right 
to  vote  in  the  eledlion  of  a  dey,  and  as  there  are  ufually 
feverai  candidates  for  that  dignity,  the  election  is  feldom 
carried  on  without  fome  tumult,  if  not  blood-ftied  ;  but 
When  the  choice  is  fixed,  the  perfon  eledled  is  faluted  by 
the  words,  Alia  barik,  that  is,  God  blefs,  or  profperyoui 
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and  immediately  after  he  is  invefted  with  the  caftan,  „. 
uifignia  of  fovcreignty  ;  while  the  cady,  or  chief  judge, 
addrefles  him  in  a  congratulatory  fpeech,  that  is  generally 
clofed  with  a  pathetic  exhortation  to  this  purpofe :  That 
as  it  has  now  pleafed  the  Almighty  to  raife  him  to  the 
fupreme  dignity  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  his  duty  to  govera 
It  with  juftlce  and  equity,  to  preferve  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  his  new  fubjeds,  and  to  take  the  utmoft  care 
to  promote  their  fafety  and  welfare. 

The  officer  next  in  power  and  dignity  to  the  dey  is  the 
aga,  or  general  of  the  janizaries,  who  is  one  of  the  oldeft 
officers  in  the  army  :  he  enjoys  his  poft  only  two  months, 
and  is  then  fucceeded  by  the  chiah,  or  next  fenior  officer, 
oreldeft  yiah  bafha.  During  thofe  two  months,  the  keys 
of  the  metropolis  are  in  his  cuftody  ;  all  military  orders 
are  iffued  in  his  name,  and  the  fentence  of  the  dey,  upon 
any  offending  foldier,  whether  only  corporal  of  capital,  is 
executed  in  the  court  of  his  palace.  He  has  no  fooner 
ferved  this  ftiort  office,  than  he  is  confidered  as  fuperannu- 
ated ;  yet  regularly  receives  his  pay,  like  all  the  reft  of 
the  foldiers,  every  two  months,  and  is  exempt  from  all 
farther  duties,  except  giving  his  advice  at  the  grand  coun- 
cil, to  which  he  has  a  right  to  come  whenever  he  pleafes, 
though  he  has  no  vote  in  it. 

The  next  in  dignity  is  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  re- 
gifters  all  the  public  ads ;  and  next  to  him  are  thirty 
chiah  bafhas,  or  chief  colonels,  under  the  aga,  who  fit 
next  to  him  in  the  fame  gallery  in  the  divan.  Out  of 
this  clafs  are  commonly  chofen  thofe  fent  on  embaffies 
into  foreign  countries,  or  to  convey  the  dey's  orders 
throughout  the  province  of  Algiers.  Next  to  them  are 
eight  ;hundred  bolluk  baflias,  or  eldeft  captains,  who  are 
raifed  to  the  rank  of  chiah  baihas  according  to  their  fc- 
niority.  The  oldak  bafhas,  or  lieutenants,  who  are  tho 
next  in  rank,  amount  to  four  hundred,  and  are  regularly 
raifed  to  the  poft  of  captains,  and  to  other  employments  in 
the  ftate,  according  to  their  abilities.  Thefe,  by  way  of 
diftindion,  wear  a  leather  ftrap  hanging  down  behind  to 
the  middle  of  their  backs.  One  rule  is  ftridly  obferved 
in  rifing  to  the  above  offices;  this  is  the  right  of  feniori- 
ty,  one  fingle  infringement  of  which  Would  caufe  a  re- 
volt, and  endanger,  if  not  coft  the  life  of  the  dey.  This 
feniority,  however,  is  not  that  of  age,  but  of  ftanding  i 
and  yet,  with  the  dey's  permiffion,  may  be  purchafed  by  a 
junior,  in  which  cafe  the  latter  defcends  to  the  rank  of 
the  former. 

The  other  military  officers  of  note  are  the  purveyors 
of  the  army ;  the  peys,  who  are  the  four  eldeft  foldiers, 
and  neareft  to  preferment ;  the  foulaks,  who  are  the  eight 
next  in  feniority  to  them,  and  are  part  of  the  dey's  body- 
guard :  thefe  all  march  before  him  when  he  takes  the 
field,  and  are  diftinguiflied  by  their  carbines,  gilt  fcyme- 
tars,  and  a  brafs  gun  on  their  caps.  The  kayts,  or 
Turkifli  foldiers,  each  band  of  whom  has  the  govern- 
ment of  one  or  more  Moorifti  adowars,  and  colleds  the 
taxes  for  the  dey  ;  and  t|je  fagiards,  who  are  Turkifli 
lancemen,  a  hundred  of  whom  attend  the  army.  To 
thefe  may  be  added,  the  three  beys,  or  governors,  of  the 
three  great  provinces.  All  thefe  officers  compofe  the  great 
council ;  but  none  of  an  inferior  rank  to  the  thirty  chiah 
baflias,  have  a  right  to  fit  in  the  gallery  next  after  the 
dey ;  the  reft  are  obliged  to  ftand  in  the  hall  or  council- 
chamber,  with  their  arms  a-crofs,  and  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  without  motion  j  nor  are  they  permitted  to  enter  it 
with  any  offenfive  weapon.  Thofe  who  have  any  fuit  or 
affairs  to  tranfad  with  the  divan  muft  ftand  without  the 
gates,  let  the  weather  be  ever  fo  bad  ;  but  they  arc  gene- 
rally prefented  with  coffee  by  fome  of  the  chiahs,  or  in- 
ferior officers,  till  they  arc  difpatched. 

The  manner  of  knowing  the  opinion  of  the  divan  is 
fomewhat  Angular.  The  aga,  or  prefident,  firft  propofes 
the  queftion,  which  is  immediately  repeated  with  a  loud 
voice  by  chiah  baflias,  and  from  them  echoed  again  by 
four  inferior  officers,  and  then  is  repeated  from  one 
member  of  the  divan  to  another,  with  ftrange  geftures  and 
contortions  ;  and  when  they  do  not  approve  the  queftion, 
with  a  moft  hideous  noife  from  all,  by  which  the  aga  eafily 
concludes  to  which  fide  the  majority  is  inclined,  and  pro- 
claims it  accordingly.  Hence  the  deys  have  of  late  years 
taken  great  pains  to  fupprefs  thofe  whom  they  knew  to  be 
ill  affeded  to  their  mcafures,  and  to  fummon  as  few  as 
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poflible,  befides  their  own  creatures.  It  has  alfo  been 
lately  cuftomary  with  them,  immediately  after  their  elec- 
tion, to  caufe  all  the  officers  of  the  divan,  who  had  op- 
pofed  it,  to  be  ftrangled,  and  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  with 
thofe  who  had  been  moft  zealous  in  promoting  it;  by 
which  means  the  far  greateft  part  of  that  fupreme  court 
becomes  entirely  devoted  to  his  will: 

The  dey  of  Algiers  pays  no  other  revenue  to  the  Porte 
than  that  of  a  certain  number  of  hantifome  youths,  and 
fome  other  prtfents  annually  fent  thiiher.  His  income  is 
varioufly  computed,  and  probably  rifes  and  (alls  accord- 
ing to  theopportunities  he  has  of  fleecing  and  oppreffing 
both  the  natives  and  foreigners  :  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  the  taxes  of  the  whole  kingdom  bring  into  the 
treafury  no  more  than  thiee  hundred  thoufand  dollars  ; 
but  he  fuppofes,  that  the  eighth  part  of  the  prizes,  the 
efFetSts  of  thofe  perfons  who  die  without  children,  added 
to  the  yearly  contributions  raifed  by  the  government, 
prefents  from  foreigners,  fines,  and  oppreflions,  bring  in 
as  much  more. 

The  whole  force  of  Algiers,  confiding  of  Turks  and 
Cologlies,  who  are  the  fons  of  fuch  foldiers  as  have  been 
permitted  to  marry  at  Algiers,  is,  according  to  the  latell 
and  mod  accurate  writers,  computed  at  about  fix  thou- 
fand five  hundred,  two  thoufand  of  whom  are  fuppofed 
to  be  old  and  excufed  from  duty  ;  and  of  the  four  thou- 
fand five  hundred,  two  thoufand  are  conftantly  employed 
in  their  garrifons;  while  the  reft  are  either  to  arm  out 
their  cruizers,  or  form  the  three  flying  camps  fent  every 
fummer  to  colledl  the  taxes.  To  thefe  'I  urlcifh  troops  may 
be  added  about  f.vo  hundred  Moorifh  horfe  and  foot, 
kept  in  conftant  pay  ;  but,  being  the  hereditary  enemies 
of'  the  Turks,  are  confidcred  as  adding  but  little  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  government.  This  extenfive  cou;itry  is 
indeed  kept  in  obedience  Icfs  by  force  of  arms,  than  by 
tarefully  obftrving  the  old  political  maxim,  "  Divide  and 
*«  comma^id  ;"  for  there  being  continual  jealoufies  and 
difputts  between  the  Arabian  tribes,  the  provincial 
viceroys  h.ive  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  up  the  ferment, 
and  at  proper  times  throw  in  new  matter  for  difcord. 
Thus,  by  playing  one  tribe  againft  another,  they  are  able 
to  maintain  their  ground  againft  all  oppofition. 
•  The  difcipline  of  the  Turkifli  foldiery,  in  time  of  war, 
is  commonly  ftrict  and  fevere;  and  in  one  particular  is 
highly  commendable,  that  is,  in  exprefsly  forbidding  all 
kind  of  plundering  during  an  engagement;  which  law  is 
foftiiiStly  obfervcd,  that  they  leave  that  to  the  Moors 
and  flaves,  as  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Turkifli 
foldier. 

-  They  have,  like  the  Europeans,  their  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  artillery.  The  army  is  commanded  by  the  aga  of 
tfic  janizaries.  All  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  iijfan- 
try  march  on  foot,  except  the  bey,  aga,  and  chiah  ;  each 
■foldier  carrying  only  his  f.ibre  and  muflcet,  without  any 
X)ther  incumbrance,  the  ftate  furnifhing  horfes  for  cat-r 
Tyin^  their  provifions,  baggage,  and  tents,  each  of  which 
"holds  twenty  men.  'I'hc  order  of  marching  is  regulated 
tv  the  commanding  officers,  till  they  enter  an  enemy's 
rountry ;  when  the  bey,  having  ordered  the  horfe  and 
foot  to  unite,  forms  them  into  fquadrons  and  battaliono, 
t-'th  under  its  proper  officers  and  ftandacds.  The  van  is 
compofcd  of  a  body  of  infantry  ;  the  wings  of  two  fqua- 
drons, a  little  towards  the  rear  :  the  reft  of  the  infantry 
hi-  two  files,  with  the  baggage  in  the  middle;  and  two 
fquiidrons,  forming  two  wings,  behind  ;  with  a  fmall 
battalion  of  foot  which  forms  the  rear. 
■'"When  they  engage,  the  baggage  being  left  under  a 
"ftronf  guard,  a  large  body  of  infantry  leads  ;iie  van,  with 
two  wings  of  cavalry,  fupported  by  others  at  fome  difr 
tance.  The  main  bodv  makes  the  center,  behind  which 
both  the  horfe  and  foot  retreat  to  rally,  and  out  of  it  frefli 
men  are  draughted  fo  reinforce  the  v.m. 
■  'They  figlit  more  defperately  againft  the  Chriftians 
than  againft  any  other  enemy,  bircaufe  thole  who  are 
taken  prifuncrs  arc  never  exchanged  or  redeemed  ;  but 
bping  looked  upon  as  dead  to  the  flate,  their  eftefts  are 
'  feizcd,  if  they  have  neither  children  nor  brothers  to  claim 
them. 

The  Al^erincs  are  indeed  more  formidable  at  fca  than 
any  ether  power  along  the  coafts  of  iiarbary  ;  and  though 
the  comiiianders  of  tn«ix  ihips  are  hoc  allowed  any  cyu- 


cern  in  the  aff'airs  of  ftate,  or  in  the  eleflton  of  the  dey, 
yet  they  are  held  in  great  efteem.  Their  navy,  however, 
feldom  exceeds  twenty  fhips,  only  one  of  which  belongs 
to  the  government,  and  is  affigned  to  the  admiral  ;  this  ;s 
ftiled  the  deylik,or  royal  ftiip,.and  has  her  particular 
ftore-houfes  :  all  the  reft  belong  to  private  perfons,  and 
have  likewile  their  ftore-houfes  well  provided,  the  cap- 
tains never  failing  to  ftrip  their  prizes  of  all  the  con- 
veniencies  they  find  in  them.  Indeed  it  is  no  wonder 
that  a  people  who  look  upon  all  the  reft  of  the  world  aa 
their  tributaries  or  flaves,  fhould  be  fo  addicted  to  piracy, 
and  treat  their  captives  with  fuch  arrogance  and  inhu- 
manity. 

The  captains  of  thefe  fhips  have  commonly  a  fhare  in 
thofe  they  command,  if  they  are  not  the  fole  owners,  and 
accordingly  may  fit  them  out  when  they  will,  and  cruize 
where  they  pleafe ;  but  are  obliged,  when  requiied,  to 
attend  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  in  tranfporting  men  or  pro- 
vifions, or  in  failing  en  any  particular  cruize  ;^and  all  this 
at  the  expence  of  the  owners.  They  have  alfo  an  ag* 
bachi,  or  fome  old  experienced  officer,  appointed  by  the 
dey  ;  and  without  the  confent  of  this  officer  they  can 
neither  give  chace  nor  return,  nor  even  punifh  their 
failors.  On  their  returning  to  port,  this  aga  makes  his 
report  how  the  captain  has  behaved  ;  who,  if  found  guilty 
of  any  mifdemeanor,  is  fure  of  being  chaftilcd.  The 
captain  muft  alio  give  an  account  of  his  fuccefs  to  the  go- 
vernment, which  claims  an  eighth  part  of  all  the  prizes, 
flaves,  and  cargo;  the  reft  being  divided  among  the  pro- 
prietors and  fhip's  company,  in  fuch  proportions  as  are 
agreed  upon  between  them.  Whatever  is  found  on  board 
thefe  prizes  that  will  fit  their  purpofe,  they  make  ufe  of, 
without  troubling  thcmfe:ves  whether  it  be  of  the  fame  fize 
as  the  reft  ;  for  they  give  themfelves  little  concern  abouc 
the  proportions  of  their  yards,  cables,  or  anchors ;  and 
range  their  guns  without  regard,  to  their  fizc.They  have 
neither  haminocks'nor  chefts  on  board,  nor  any  other  food 
but  bift:et,  rice,  and  water. 

The  naval  force  of  Algiers  is  faid.  to  have  been  for  a 
confiderable  number  of  years  on  the  decline.  In  the  year 
1732  tliey  had  only  fix  capital  fhips,  from  thirty-fix  tt» 
fifty  guns,  befides  brigantines  and  rpw-boats  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,,  had  not  half  that  number  of  brave  and  ex- 
perienced captains.  A  general  peace  with  the  three  tr;<d- 
ing  nations,  and  the  impofTibilitv  of  keeping  up  a  proper 
difcipline,  where  every  private  feaman  difputcs  authority 
with  his  officer,  are  fome  of  the  principal  rcafons  why  fo 
fmall  a  number  of  vefl'-ls  are  fometimes  fitted  out,  and 
why  fo  tew  perfons  of  courage  srj  willing  to  comma.nd 
them. 


SECT.     XX. 

27.1^  Ma)mtr  in  -which  Caufes  are  tried,  atul  Criminals  pu- 
nijLcd  in  Algiers-;  with  the  Treatnicnt  of  the  Slaves. 

IN  the  diftribution  of  juftice  the  cady  is  judge.  He  is 
generally  educated  in  the  feminaries  of  Conftaiitinople, 
or  Grand  Cairo,  where,  'tis  faid,  the  Roman  codes  and 
pandiiSts,  tranflated  into  the  Arabic  tongue,  are  taught 
und  explained  :  he  is  obliged  to  ait.'nd  once  or  twice  a 
day  at  the  courts  of  juftice,  where  lie  d<;tcrniines  the  fuits 
that  are  brought  before  him  ;  but  as  he  is  generally  fup- 
poled  guilty  of  receiving  bribes,  all  aft'airs  of  inonK-nt  are 
laid  before  the  dey;  or,  in  his  abfence,  before  the  trea- 
furer,  or  other  principal  officer  of  the  regency,  .who  fits 
in  the  gate  of  the  palace  for  that  purpofe. 

All  the  forrnality  ufed  in  the  r.ii^an,  and  other  courts, 
is  hearing  the  complaint  and  witjiclfcs,  immediately  atier 
which  they  proceed  to  give  f.-nttnce,  there  being  neither 
counfellors  nor  attoriiies  to  retard  the  adminiftratiuii  of 
juftice.  When  the  women  have  aiiy/uic  tp  them,  they 
come  veiled,  crying  aloud,  and  often  repeating  the  words 
Char  Alia,  that  is,  Juftice  in  God's  name;  and  thele  are 
generally  accompanied  with  a  crowd  of  their  owii^ex, 
to  back  the  petition  with  their  joint  outcries. 

Juftice  is,  however,  admiiuftercd  in  the  mod. venal 
manner,  with  refpedt  to  the  punifliment  of  <JiTendersj 
and  more  particularly  when  thefe  are  the  Turkifli  foldiers, 
who  behave  with  the  greateft  inftilciice.  and  curninit  a<5is 
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of  violence  with  impunity;  for  they  feldom  fufFer  death 
for  any  crimes  except  that  of  rebellion,  in  which  cafe  they 
are  commonly  flrangled  with  a  bow-ftring.  For  fome 
fmaller  offences  they  are  either  baftinadoed,  fined,  or  their 
pay  flopped  ;  and,  if  cfEcers,  arc  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
common  foldiers,  whence  they  may  gradually  rife  to  their 
former  ftations. 

For  clipping  or  debafing  the  public  coin,  the  old  Egyp- 
tian punifhment  is  inflided,  which  is  cutting  off  the 
hands. 

If  a  Jew  or  Chriftian  is  guilty  of  murder,  or  any  other 
capital  crime,  he  is  burnt  alive  without  the  gates  of  the 
city  ;  but  for  the  fame  crimes  the  Moors  and  Arabs  are 
either  impaled,  hung  up  by  the  neck  over  the  battlements 
of  the  city,  or  thrown  upon 'hooks  fixed  in  the  walls  be- 
low; where  they  fometimes  hang  thirty  or  forty  hours  in 
the  moft  dreadful  agonies,  before  they  expire. 

Moors  found  guilty  of  robbery  or  burglary  have  their 
right  hand  cut  cfF,  and  hung  about  their  necks  ;  and  are 
made  to  ride  through  the  city  on  an  afs,  with  their  faces 
towards  the  tail. 

The  Jews  and  Chriftians  for  certain  offences,  as  fpeak- 
ing  againft  Mahomet  and  his  religion,  muft  either  turn 
Mahometans,  or  be  impaled;  which  is  certainly  one  of 
the  greateft  indignities  and  barbarities  that  can  be  offered 
to  a  human  being.  The  patient  is  laid  on  his  face,  and 
a  flake,  made  fharp  at  one  end,  and  about  eight  or  nine 
feet  long,  is  forced  up  his  fundament ;  and  then  taking 
him  by  the  legs,  they  draw  on  his  body,  till  the  point  of 
the  ftake  appears  at  his  flioulders  ;  after  which  they  eredt 
the  ftake,  and  faften  it  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground. 

The  ancient  inhuman  cuflom  of  fawing  in  funder  is 
ftill  retained  :  this  is  done  by  laying  the  condemned 
perfon  between  two  boards  of  the  fame  length  and  breadth, 
and  beginning  to  faw  at  the  head. 

Small  offences  are  punifhed  with  the  baflinado,  which 
is  given  either  upon  the  belly,  back,  or  foles  of  the  feet, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  or  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  cady,  or  judge,  who  alfo  appoints  the  number 
of  (Irokes  to  be  given  with  flicks  of  the  thicknefs  of  one's 
little  finger;  and  thefe  flrokes  fometimes  amount  to  two 
or  three  hundred;  but  the  number  may  be  leffened,  either 
by  the  influence  of  a  bribe,  or  the  interpofition  of  friends. 
But  though  the  offender  frequently  dies  for  want  of  one 
of  thefe  powerful  advocates,  yet  this  punifhment  is  neither 
reckoned  capital,  nor  is  the  judge  called  to  an  account 
for  caufing  it  to  be  inflicted  in  that  inhuman  degree. 

In  cafes  of  debt,  the  debtor  is  ufually  detained  in  pri- 
fon  till  the  choufes,  or  bailiffs,  have  feized  upon,  and 
fold  his  effe£ts  :  when,  if  the  fale  amounts  to  more  than 
the  debt,  the  overplus  is  returned  to  the  prifoner  ;  or  if 
it  comes  fliort,  he  is  releafed,  and  no  future  demands  are 
made  upon  him; 

When  the  women  offend,  they  are  not  expofed  to  the 
populace,  but  fent  to  a  private  houfe  of  corre<5lion  ;  or 
if  the  crime  be  capital,  they  are  tied  up  in  a  fack,  carried 
out  to  the  fca,  and  drowned. 

Having  given  the  punifhments  infli<£bed  on  malefa£lors, 
we  fhall  conclude  this  feflion  with  their  treatment  of  the 
Chriftian  flaves,  who,  though  innocent,  may  be  faid  to 
be  under  a  perpetual  flate  of  punifhment. 

As  foon  as  thefe  flaves  are  made  prifonerj,  the  corfairs 
make  a  ffri£t  enquiry  into  their  country,  condition,  and 
quality,  which  is  often  done  by  baflinadoing  them  to  ex- 
tort a  true  ccnfeflion  ;  after  which,  having  ftripped  ihem 
almofl  naked,  they  are  brought  to  the  palace  of  the  dey, 
to  which  the  European  conluls  repair,  in  order  to  examine 
whether  any  of  them  belong  to  their  refpeiSlive  nations  ; 
and  if  any  were  only  paffengers,  to  reclaim  them.  But 
if  it  be  proved  that  they  have  ferved  for  pay  to  any  nation 
at  war  with  Algiers,  they  cannot  be  releafed  without  pay- 
ing their  full  ranfom.  Of  thefe  the  dey  has  the  choice  of 
every  eighth  man,  and  chufes  thofe  who  have  fome 
ufeful  trades  or  profcffions,  as  furgeons  mates,  carpen- 
ters, &c.  becaufe  they  fell  for  a  great  price  ;  and  if  of 
quality,  for  a  flill  greater.  The  rcff,  who  are  left  to 
the  owners  and  captors,  are  carried  to  the  befiffan,  or 
flave-market,  where  a  price  is  fet  upon  them  according  to 
their  profeilion,  age,  flrength,  and  ability.  From  thence 
they  are  led  to  the  court  before  the'dey's  palace,  where 
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they  are  fold  by  auiSlion  ;  and  whatever  is  bid  above  the 
prince  fet  upon  them,  belongs  to  the  government. 

Thefe  unhappy  men  have  then  an  iron  ring  put  round 
one  of  their  ancles,  and  a  long  or  fliort  chain  faftened  to 
it,  according  as  they  imagine  them  more  or  Icfs  inclined 
to  attempt  their  efcape  :  but  if  any  of  thefe  can  procure  a 
little  money  from  their  friends,  or  by  way  of  charity, 
they  are  allowed  to  keep  wine  cellars;  but  mufl  pay  a 
certain  tribute  to  the  dey,  according  to  the  quantity  they 
(ell;  by  which  means  many  of  them  grow  rich  enouoii 
in  time  to  purchafe  their  liberty ;  though,  belides  thc^ir 
tribute  to  the  dey,  they  are  obliged  to  contribute  towards 
the  maintenance  of  their  poor  iick  brethren,  and  of  the 
Chriftian  chapels  allowed  for  their  ufe.  As  for  the  reft, 
who  have  neither  trades,  nor  can  put  theroftlves  in  any 
way  of  living,  they  are  ufed  with  very  crcat  levcrity  j 
they  fare  and  work  hard  all  day,  and  at  night  are  locked 
up  in  public  prifons,  where  they  lie  on  the  bare  ground, 
without  any  other  covering  than  the  fky,  whence  they 
are  fometimes  almoft  ftifled  in  mud  anil  water.  In  the 
cities  and  towns  they  are  put  to  the  lowefl  and  hardeffc 
kinds  of  labour;  in  the  country  they  are  fometimes  made 
to  draw  the  plough  inftcad  of  horfcs  and  oxen  ;  and  in 
all  other  refpecls,  are  treated  with  fuch  mhumanity,  as 
would  be  fcverely  punifhed,  if  exercifcd  on  the  lowefl  rank 
of  brutes.  The  women  flaves  are  treated  with  lefs  ie- 
verity,  and,  if  handlbme  and  witty,  are  commonly  made 
concubines,  and  fometimes  gain  a  perfect  afcendency  over 
their  mafters;  but  if  any  of  them  refufe  to  comply,  they 
fpare  neither  threi,ts  nor  cruelty  to  force  them  to  it ;  and 
if  application  be  made  to  the  government  in  their  behalf, 
the  common  anfwer  is,  that  they  are  their  mailer's  pro- 
perty, and  he  is  at  liberty  to  put  them  to  what  ufe  he 
thinks  proper.  -Thofe  who  want  youth  dud  beauty,  are 
ufually  configned  to  fome  of  trie  lower  offices  of  the 
family,  and  are  liable  to  be  feverely  chaftil'ed  for  every 
flight  mifcarriage,  efpecially  in  point  of  cleaniinefs,  which 
they,  in  common  with  the  lurks,  aflect  to  a  very  high 
degree,  both  with  refpedl  to  their  cloaihs,  provifions, 
utenfils,  and  furniture. 

The  popifh  priefts  and  monks  who  are  flaves,  are 
generally  ufed  with  more  gentleneis,  on  account  of  their 
being  better  fupplied  with  money,  by  which  they  procure 
an  exemption  from  labour  and  other  hardfhips;  but 
whenever  any  Chriftian  prince  declares  war  againft  the 
Algerinej,  they  are  the  firfl  who  become  the  victims  of 
their  cruelty  and  refentment. 


SECT.    XXL 

Gfibe  Religion  and  Superjlition  of  the  Alger ines,  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Children,  and  their  Ignorance  in  the  Scienas. 
Their  Trades,  Commerce,  and  Coin. 

THE  Algerine  religion  differs  only  from  the  Turkifh 
in  their  cherifhmg  a  great  variety  of  fuperftitions. 
Thus  they  hang  the  figure  of  an   open   hand   round  the 
neck  of  their  children,   as  a  counter-charm  againft  an  evil 
eye;  and  both  the  Turks  and  Moors  paint  it  upon   their 
fhips  and  houfes.     The  people  who  are  grown  up  always 
carry  about  them  fome  paragraph  of  the  Koran,    which 
they  place  upon  their  brcaft,    or  few    under  their  caps, 
to   prevent    fafcination     and    witchcraft,    and    to    fecure 
themfelves  from  ficknefs  and  misfortunes.      Thefe  charms 
theyefteem  fo  univerfal,  that  they  alfo  hang  them   to  the 
necks  of  their  cattle,  horfes,  and  other  beafls  of  burthen. 
An  opinion  prevails  over  all  Barbary,  that   many  dif- 
eafes  proceed  from  fome  offence  given   to  the  Jenoune,  a 
fort  of  beings   placed    by  the  Mahometans  between  the 
angels  and  the  devils.     'J'hcfe    are  fuppofcd   to   frequent 
fhades  and  fountains,  and  to  alfume  the  bodies  of  worms, 
toads,  and  other  little  animals,  which   being    always  in 
their  way,  are  every  moment  liable  to  be  molefted  and 
hurt.     When  any  one  is  therefore  maimed   or  fickly,  he 
fancies  that  he  has  injured  one  of  thefe  beings ;  on  which 
the  women  ^killed  in  thtfe  ceremonies  go  upon   a   Wed- 
nefday,   with  frankincenfe   and  other    perfumes,  to  fome 
neighbouring  fpring,  and  there  (acrificc  a  cock  or  a  hen^ 
a  ram  or  an  ewe,  according  to  the  quality  and  fex  of  itie 
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nature  of   the  di^afe,    a  fe..ale  being  ,  learning  .  ^il^^^^?- ^^^^i^ -l^^^rJ^^:";; 


patient,   and  the  i    c  .  ,u„ 

iacrificcd   for    one  of    the  male   fex,    and  a  male  for  the 


I'he  Al<^erines  have  three  principal  officers  who  pre 

thefc   are  the   mufti,    or  high 
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over  all  rdigi.. us  matters;  ■  r  /i-     i         /■ 

p'ieft-    thccady,   or   chief  judge  in  ecclefiaRical  cau.es, 
and  fu'ch  other  matters   zs   the  civil   and   military   power 
turns  over  to  him  ;   and  the  grand  marabut,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  his  order,    which  confifts   of  a  kind  of  eremitical 
monks  in  fuch  high  veneration,    that  they  bear  an  extra- 
ordinary fwav,  not  only  m  moii  privatf  families    but  even 
in  the  'government.     Thefe  three  officers  have  their  feats 
in  the  ereat  divan  next  under  the  dey,    and  on   hi 
hand,   where  they  are  allowed   to   give   their  opin 
all   difficult  and  important  affairs  of  ftate  ;   but  have  not 
the  liberty  of  voting  with  the  reft  of  the  members.     As 
to  religions  affairs  they  are  ufually  referred   to   them,  and 
their  ifecifions,   if  unanimous,  aie  efteemed  binding,  and 
noUnger  to  bedifputed.  .       r       ^  u» 

Th°  people  have   a  great  veneration  for  the  marat)uts, 
who  are  ufually  pcrfons  of  a  rigid  auftere  life,  continually 
cmpli'Vin''  thcmfelves  either  in  counting  over  their  beads, 
or  in   prayer  and  meditation.     Their  chapkt  ufually  con- 
fifts  of  ninety-nine  beads;   on  touching  each   of  which, 
they  cither  fav,   "  God  is  great,    God  be  prailed,  or  Cjod 
«'  forgive  me'."     This  kind   of  faintfhlp  ufually  goes  by 
fuccefllon,   and  the  fon,  if  he  can  behave  with  equal  gra- 
vity, is  intitled   to  the  lame,  efteem    and    reverence  with 
the  father.    Some   of  them  pretend  to  fee  vifions,    and  to 
converfe   with    the  Deitv,    while    others  are  fuppofed  to 
•work  mir.cles.       Dr.  bhaw   fayr,    that  Seedy    Muftafa, 
caliph  of  the  weftern  province,    told  him,    that  a  neigh- 
bouring  marabut    had    a    folid    iron   bar,    which,     upon 
comma^nd,  would  give  the  fame  report,   and   do   as  much 
execution  as  a  piece  of  cannon;    and  that  once  the  whole 
Algerine  army,    on  the  dey's  demanding   too   exorbitant 
a  tax   from  the  Arabs  under  his  protcdtion,   were  put  to 
flight  by  the  miracle:  yet,  notvvithfianding  the  frequency, 
as  they 'pretended,    of  the  experiment,    neither  the  argu- 
ments urged   by  that  divine  on  the  merit  of  convincing 
a  Chriftlan,  nor  the  follicitations  of  the  company,  could 
prevail  fo  far  26  to  have  the  experiment  tried  before  him  ; 
for  the  marabut  had  too  much  policy  to  hazard  his  reputa, 
tion  by  putting  it  to  the  proof.     At  Setecf  that  learned 
gentleman  faw'a  marabut  famous  for  vomiting  fire;    but 
though    he  was  at   firft  greatly    furprifed    at    feeing   his 
moutli'  fuddenly  in  a  blaze,  and  at  the  violent  agonies  he 
counterfeited  at  the  fame  time,   he  afterwards  plainly  per- 
ceived  that    it  was  all   a  trick,  and  that  the  flames  and 
fmoke  with  which  he  was  furrounded,    arofe  from  fome 
tow  and  fulphur  which   he  contrived  to  fet  on  fire  under 
his  burnoofe. 

The  roving  and  unfcttled  life  of   the   Arabs,   and    the 
pcq)etual  grievances  the  Moors  frequently  I'uffcr  from  the 
Turks,    prevent  either  of   them  enjoying  that  liberty  and 
fecuritv  which  give  birth  and  encouragement  to  learning; 
hence  the  knowledge  of  philofophy,    mathematics,   and 
medicine,  which  oiice   flouridicd  among   the  Arabs,  are 
now  loft,    and   there   are  fcarce  any  traces  of  them   re- 
gaining. /■  1      1 
The  fons  of  the  Moors  and  Turks  are  fcnt  to  fchool 
at  about  fix  years   of  age,  when  they  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  for  the  value  of  about  a  penny   a  week.     Each 
bov,  inftead  of  paper,  has  a  piece  of  thin  fquare  board, 
ilightly  dawbcd  over  with  whiting;  and  on  this  he  makes 
his  letters,  which  may  be  wiped"  off  or  renewed  atplea- 
fure.     On  his  having  made  fome  progrcfs   in  the  Koran, 
he  is  initiated   in  the  fevcral  ceremonies  and  myfteries  of 
religion  :  and  when  a  boy  has  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  any 
branch   of  learning,    he  is  dreffed   in  a   fplendid  habit,, 
mounted   upon  a  liorfe  richly  caparifoned,  and,  as  hath 
been  already  mentioned  in  treating  of  Morocco,   is  con- 
duced, amidlt  the  huzzas  of  his  fchool-fellows,  through 
the  Ihccts,  while  his  friciuU  and  relations  allcmbleio  con- 
gratulate his  parents,  and    to  load   him  with  gifts.     The 
boys,  after  being  three  or  four  years  at  fchool,   are  put  to 
trades,  or  enrolled  in  the  army,  where  moft  of  them  foon 
forget  all  they  have  leaxned  at  fchool. 

While  the  levcrcnd  divine  we  hwe  fo  often  quoted, 
wt»s  chaplain  at  Algiers,  he  endeavoured  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  perfons  moft  diftinguiflied   for  their 


trers,  and  contempt  of  the  Chriftians,  it  is  difficult  to 
culti'vate  a  real  friendftiip  with  them,  yet  he  foon  found 
that  their  chief  aftronomer,  who  regulates  and  fuper- 
intends  the  hours  of  prayer,  had  not  the  fkill  to  make 
a  fun-dial  :  that  the  whole  art  of  navigation,  as  pradi- 
fed  at  Algiers  and  Tunis,  only  cohfifts  in  what  is  termed 
pricking  of  a  chart,  and  diftinguifiiing  the  eight  prin- 
cipal points  of-  the  compafs ;  and  that  even  chemiftry, 
once  the  favourite  fcience  of  thefe  people,  is  at  prelcnc 
only  applied  to  diftilling  a  little  rofe  water.  The  phyr 
ficians  chiefly  ftudy  the  Spanifti  edition  of  Diofcorides  > 
but  theyoftener  confult  the  figures  of  plants  and  animals 
than  their  ufes.  Notwithftanding  this,  thefe  peopk  are 
naturally  fubtle  and  ingenious,  and  only  want  time, 
applicaticn,  and  encouragement,  to  cultivate  and  improve 
their  faculties. 

As    the     Mahometans    are  generally   predeftlnarians, 
they   pay  little  regard    to    medicine,  and    ufually   either 
lea\e  the  diforder  to   contend    with  nature,  or  make  ufe 
of  charms  and  incantations.     Yet   in   all  difteinpers  they 
refort  to  bagnios,  and  there  are  a  few  othep  remedies  in 
(jeneral  ufe.     Thus  a  dram  or  two  of  the  root   of  round 
birthwort   is  an   eftabliflied  remedy  fcr  the  cholic  ;     in 
pleuritic   and   rheumaiic  cafes,  they  make  feveral  punc- 
tures   ©n   the    part  laft'cded    with    a   red-hot   iron,    re- 
peating the  operation   according   to  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe,  and    the  ftrength  of   the  patient.     The  prickly- 
pear  r(;afted    in   the  embers   is  applied   hot  for  the  cure 
of  bruifes,    fwcllings,   and    inflammations.      They   pour 
frefh  butter  almoft  boiling  hot  into  all   fimple  gun-fhoc 
wounds,  and  fome  of  them  inoculate  for  the  fmall-pox  j 
though   this  praftice   is  not  much   in  reputation  in  this 
part  of  Barbary,  and   they  tell  a  number  of  ftories  tc 
difcourage  the  ufe  of  it.      They  have  few   compound- 
medicines  ;  however,   they  ufe  a  mixture  of  myrrh,  aloes, 
faffron,  and  fyrrup  of  myrtle-berries,  which  is  frequently 
found  effedual  in  the  cure  of  the  plague. 

Our  author  was  fometimes  favoured  with  the  fight  of 
their  ancient  kalendars,  in  which  the  fun's  place,  the- 
femi-diurnal  and  no£lurnal  arch,  the  length  of  the  twi- 
light, with  the  feveral  hours  of  prayer  for  each  day  in 
the  month,  are  calculated  to  a  minute,  and  beautifully 
v/rote  in  proper  columns  ;  but  thefe  are  as  little  confulted 
as  their  ancient  mathematical  inftruments,  of  whicli 
they  know  not  the  ufe:  thus,  if  the  cloudinefs  of  the 
weather  prevents  their  adjufting  their  large  and  fmall 
hour-claffes  to  fom.e  inaccurate  meridian  lines  they  have 
made  for  that  purpofe,  their  times  for  devotion,  whictl  - 
ftiould  be  pundtual  to  a  minute,  aie  entirely  left  to  the 
will  and  pleafure  <.f  their  cryers;  for  public  clocks  are 
not  allowed  in  this  country,  which  is  perhaps  owing  to 
the  great  averfion  of  the  Mahometans  to  bells. 

Though  their  anceftors  were  alfo  diftinguiflied  for  their 
fklll  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  not  one  in  twenty  thoir- 
fand  appears  to  be  at  prtfcnt  acquainted  with  the  firft 
operations  in  thefe  branches  of  mathematics  ;  yet  th« 
merchants  are  frequently  very  dexterous  in  the  addition 
and  fubftra<Siion  nf  large  Jujns  by  memory,  and  have 
alfo  a  very  fingular  method  of  numeration,  by  putting 
their  hands  into  each  other's  fleeves,  and  touching  one 
another  with  this  or  that  finger,  or  a  particular  joint, 
each  denoting  a  determined  fum  or  number;  thus,  with- 
out moving  their  lips,  or  giving  the  leaft  intimation  to 
the  by-ftander,  they  conclude  bargains  of  the  grcateft 
value. 

Though  piracy  feems  to  fuit  beft  with  the  temper  cf 
the  Algerincs,  they  fuffer  free  Chriftians,  Jtws,  either 
natives  or  foreigners,  Arabians  and  Moors,  to  cxer- 
cii!e  a  fair  commerce  both  by  fca  and  land,  and  to  carry 
on  trades  and  manufadlures  in  filk,  cotton,  wool,  lea- 
ther, and  other  commodities,  which  are  mcftly  conducted 
by  Spaniards  fettled  in  Algiers,  efpecially  about  the  me- 
tropolis. Carj>cts  arc  another  manufacture  ot  this  country, 
though  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  Turky  for 
beauty  and  finencfs ;  but  being  both  cheaper  and  fofter, 
are  preferred  by  the  people  to  lie  upon.  There  are  Ifke- 
wif-  at  Algiers  looms  for  velvet,  taffcties,  and  other 
W! ought  filks,  and  a  coarfe  fort  of  linen  is  made  in  molt 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  Sufa  produces  the  fincft. 
Thefe    manufactures    are    chiefly    conlumcd    at  home, 
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fome  of  them-,  tfpccially  thofe  of  filk  and  linen,  being 
fj  inconfideiablc,  that  tiiey  are  obliged  to  fupply  the 
Want  of  a  fufiicient  quantity  by  importing  them  from 
Europe  and  the  Levant.  The  people  fend  few  of  their 
commodities  to  foreign  markets,  their  oil,  wax,  com, 
and  pulfe,  being  barely  fufficient  to  Hipply  tiie  country, 
though  before  the  city  of  Oran  became  fubjeft  to  Spain, 
the  merchants  have  been  known  to  fhip  off  from  the  va- 
rious ports  of  Barbary,  feven  or  eight  thouf.md  tons  of 
corn  in  one  year.  The  confumption  of  oil,  which  is 
here  very  plentiful,  is  aU'o  fo  confiderable  in  this  coun- 
try, that  it  is  feldom  permitted  to  be  fliipped  off  for  Eu- 
rope :  fo  that  their  e.xports  chiefly  confift  in  oftrichcs 
feathers,  wax,  hides,  wool,  copper,  rugs,  filk-fafhes, 
embroidered  handkerchiefs,  Chriftian  flaves,  and  dates. 

The  goods  imported,  whether  merchandize  or  prizes, 
chiefly  confifl:  in  gold  and  fiiver  fluffs,  daniaflcs,  linen 
and  woollen  cloths  and  fluff's,  cotton  raw  and  fpun,  tin, 
iron,  plated  brafs,  lead,  quick-filver,  cordage,  fail-cloth, 
bullets,  cochineal,  tartar,  alum,  rice,  fugar,  honey,  wax, 
ipices,  aloes,  opium,  anife  and  cummin-feed,  foap,  cop- 
peras, arfenic,  brazil,  logwood,  vermillion,  gum-lack, 
fulphur,  maftic,  farfaparilia,  afpic,  frankincenfc,  galls, 
paper,  combs,  cards  old  and  new,  and  dried  fruits. 
Eut  though  there  is  a  conftant  demand  for  all  thefe  com- 
modittes,  yet  a  fmall  quantity  of  them  is  imported  bv  the 
merchants,  on  account  of  the  frequent  exadlions  and  heavy 
duties  to  which  they  are  fubjecl,  and  the  precarioufncfs  of 
payment ;  on  which  account  thofe  who  want  any  of  them 
will  wait  in  hopes  to  meet  with  them  on  board  fome 
^rize ;  for  they  are  chiefly  fu]>plied  with  them  by  the 
corfairs.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  both  the  manufafturers 
and  fhop-keepers,  which  laft  are  chiefly  Moors  and  Jews, 
are  feverely  treated  by  the  government,  arid  frequently 
fined  for  even  pretended  faults,  which  renders  them  Co 
poor,  that  it  often  puts  them  upon  cheating  their  cufto- 
mers,  either  in  their  weights  or  meafures,  though  if  thcv 
are  difcovered,  they  are  fure  of  being  treated  with  the 
vttmoft  feverity,  either  by  a  heavy  fine,  corporal  punifli- 
ment,  or  with  death. 

The  coin  in  ufe  here  is  moftly  foreign,  their  own  be- 
ing only  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  barba,  of  copper,  fix 
of  which  were  formerly  vvorth  an  afper ;  but  io  now  of 
only  half  that  value. 

The  afper  is  a  fmall  fquarc  piece  of  filver,  and  both 
this  and  the  former  has  Arabic  charadlers  ftamped  on 
each  fide.  Fifteen  of  thefe  afpers  are  of  the  value  of  a 
Spanifli  ryai,  and  twenty-four  of  adapta,  which  is  worth 
about  a  crown.  Thefe  are  all  the  pieces  of  money  coin- 
ed in  the  city  of  Algiers. 

They  have  likewife  three  forts  of  gold  coin  ;  but  thefe 
J»re  only  coined  at  Tremefen,  viz.  the  rupee,  worth  thirty- 
five  afpers  ;  the  median,  and  the  dian,  or  zian,  worth  a 
hundred  afpers.  This  laft  was  the  ancient  coin  of  the 
kings  of  Tr;  mefen,  on  which  account  that  province  has 
the  fole  privilege  of  coining  thefe  pieces. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  the  Turkifh  fultanin  of  gold, 
which  is  worth  about  a  ducat;  the  moticales  of  Fez,  of 
the  value  of  about  one  {hilling  and  ten-pence  j  Spanifh 
ryals,  French  crowns,  Hungarian  ducats,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean money,  are  alfo  current  among  them,  though  they 
have  no  fixed  ftandard. 


SECT.     XXII, 

Of  the  Kingdom  ofTuKis. 

Its  Situation.,  E.xta:t,  Divijions,  Rivers,  and  IJlands  ;  of  the 
Mountain  of  Xavuan  'or  Zagoan,  and  of  the  Climate  of 
Tunis  in  g.neraL 

THIS  kingdom,  which  once  comprehended  the  pro- 
vinces of  Conllantina,  Bugia,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and 
Zaab,  or  Ezzab,  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  north  and  eaft  ;  by  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  on  the 
wefi: ;  and  by  Tripoli,  with  part  of  Bilcdulgerid,  on  the 
fouth  ;  extending  from  the  ifland  of  Jerba  in  thirty-three 
degrees  thirty  minutes  to  Cape  Serra,  in  thirty-feven  de- 
grees twelve  minutes  north  latitude,   it  being  two  hun- 


dred and  twenty  miles  in  kr.gtli  frotn.norith  to  fouth* 
and  a  hundred  and  fe\enty  in  breadth  from  caft  to  weft  ; 
the  city  of  Shekka,  the  fartheff  city  to  the  wed,  b«:ing 
fituated  in   eight  degrees,  and  Clybea,  the  farthcft  to  the  • 
eaff,  in  eleven  degrees  twentv  minutes  calt  longitude. 

This  country,  which,  was  once  divided  into  provinces, 
IS  now  under  the  immediate  inipcclion  of  the  bey,  and  is 
only  diftinguifhed  into  the  fummer  and  winter  circuits, 
which  the  bey  takes  in  perfon  through  his  dominions 
at  thofe  feafons  with  a  flying  camp;  in  the  fummer 
feafon  traverfing  the  fertile  country  near  Keff  and 
Baijah,  and  the  diftrifts  between  Cairwan  and  Jereede, 
and  in  the  winter  proceeding  through  the  reft  of  the 
country. 

The  fummer  circuit,  cr  northern  diftriiSl:,  is  much 
better  inhabited  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
of  the  fame  fizc,  and  is  by  far  the  moft  pleafant  and  fer- 
tile; and  as  it  has  a  great  number  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  has  the  fineft  appearance  of  affluence,  profpcrity, 
and  chearfulnefs,  which  doubtlefs  proceeds  from  the  mild- 
nefs  of  its  government,  and  its  being  freer  from  tyranny 
and  oppreffion.  Its  fertility  is,  however,  interiupted  by 
feveral  hills,  plains,  and  marfnes,  difperfcd  over  it,  that 
Will  admit  of  little  cultivation,  nor  fcarce  any  manner  of 
improvement. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  circuit  are,  the  Zainej 
which  divides  Tunis  from  Algiers  ;  the  Mejerda,  ufually 
called  Megerada  ;  the  famous  Bagrada  of  the  antients,  on 
the  banks  of  which  Regulus  is  faid  to  have  killed  a 
monftrous  ferpenr.  The  Miiiana,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Catada  of  the  antients,  is  remarkable  tor  its  forminn:  the 
bay  of  Tunis,  and  having  that  metropolis  fituated  at  its 
mouth  ;  the  Gabbs,  or  Caps,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Triton 
ot  the  antients,  which  rifes  onlv  three  or  four  leagues  to 
the  fouth-fouth-wcft  of  the  city  of  its  name,  and  fails  into 
the  fca  to  the  northward  of  the  old  city,  forming  the 
ground  on  whlcli  it  was  built  into  a  kind  of  pcninliila  ; 
and  the  Mejerdah,  or  Old  Bagrada,  which  is  the  moft 
confiderable  of  the  whole  kingc*om. 

A  fmall  ifland  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zaine, 
is  in  the  poflefTion  of  the  Genoefe,  who  pay  an  annual 
rent  to  the  regency ;  but  the  coral-fifliery,  which  was 
their  chief  inducement  for  making  this  fettlemenr,  failin"- 
confiderably,  it  is  probable  they  will  not  long  keep  pof- 
feflion  of  it,  if  they  have  not  already  abandoned  it.  Thev 
have,  however,  ere£led  a  fort  for  their  pioteiSlion  againft 
any  furprize  from  the  neigiibouring  Arabs  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  from  the  infuUs  of  the  cruifing  veflels  of  Al- 
giers arid  Tripoli. 

The  other  iflands  belonging  to  this  ftate  are,  Cape 
Negro,  which  is  fituated  about  five  leagues  to  the  north- 
eaft  of  Tabarka,  and  has  a  fettlement  of  the  French 
African  company,  who  pay  a  confiderable  fum  of  monev 
to  Tunis  tcr  the  liberty  they  enjoy  at  La  Calle,  though 
that  place  is  under  the  Algerine  government,  and  tor 
keeping  up  a  fort  here  to  protedl  them  from  the  infults  of 
the  neighbouring  Arabs. 

Six  miles  to  the  north  of  Cape  Negro  is  Jalta,  the  Ga- 
latj,  or  Calathe,  of  the  antients.  This  is  a  high  rocky 
ifland,  which  has  a  very  dangerous  fhoal.  The  Cani  arc 
two  flat  contiguous  iflands,  where  the  Italian  row-boats 
frequently  lie  in  wait  for  the  Tunifeens.  Thefe  lie  four 
leagues  to  the  north-north-weff  of  Cape  Pilloe,  and  nearlv 
in  the  mid-way  to  Cape  Blanco ;  and  four  leagues  beyond 
Cape  Negro  to  the  northward  are  the  Three  Brothers, 
which  are  three  rocky  iflands  near  the  continent,  abouc 
half  way  to  Cape  Blanco. 

The  principal  mountain  of  this  kingdorrl  is  the  Zowan, 
or  Zagoan,  whofe  fummit  affords  a  profpefl  of  the  grea- 
teft  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  town  of 
its  name  which  flands  at  the  foot  of  it,  in  great  repute  for 
dvingfcarletcaps,  and  for  bleaching  of  linen  ;  great  quan- 
tities of  both  being  daily  brought  thither  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  flream  which  ferves  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  runs  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  was  for- 
merly carried  by  a  noble  conduit  to  Carthage.  Over 
the  fountain  was  built  a  temple,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
ftiU  to  be  feen.  It  has  alfo  on  its  declivity  and  about 
its  foot  feveral  Roman  antiquities,  as  the  remains  of  towns, 
caftles,  forts,  and  infcripiions  cut  in  marble;  This  moun- 
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tain  flands  about  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  the  city  of  Tunis,  and  is  moftly  barren  and  dcfart, 
except  a  few  fpots  which  produce  barley  ;  but  it  has  pro- 
per places  where  the  people  place  a  vaft  number  of  bee- 
hives. J   f     -1 

This  country  is  for  the  moft  part  healthy  and  fertile, 
only  iii  the  fouth  there  are  many  Tandy  and  barren  defarts, 
and  there  the  heat  is  exceflive ;  hence,  though  the  winds 
which  blow  from  th^-  fca  are  very  refrefhing,  thofe  which 
proceed  from  thefe  defarts  are  quite  fuftbcating,  efpecially 
as  they  mofliy  blow  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  will  con- 
tinue five,  fix,  or  more  days  in  the  fame  corner  j  (o  that 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  water  the  flooring  of  their 
houfes  to  cool  them.  This  wind  is  likewife  apt  to  blow 
atter  the  winter  folflice,  and  then,  if  there  be  any  fnow 
on  the  ground,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  it  quickly  thaws 
and  dilappears.  The  fea-winds  from  the  north  and  the 
•weft-nonh-wefl,  bring  dry  weather  in  fummer,  and  rain 
in  winter  ;  but  both  t1ie  eafterly  and  foutherly  winds  are 
for  the  moll  part  dry,  though  in  moft  feafons  they  are 
attended  wiih  thick  clouds. 

Their  firft  rains  commonly  fall  in  September,  and 
fometimes  not  tillOdtoberj  icon  after  which  the  Ara- 
bians break  the  ground,  fow  their  corn,  and  about  three 
weeks  after  plant  their  beans,  lentils,  and  chick-peafe. 
If  they  have  any  rain  in  April,  as  they  ufually  have,  they 
reckon  their  crop  fecure.  Their  harveft  commonly  begins 
in  May,  or  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Their  ploughed 
lands  are  generally  fo  light,  that  a  pair  of  oxen  may 
eafily  plough  an  acre  in  a  day-;  and  the  quantity  of  feed, 
whether  of  wheat  or  barley,  is  about  two  buihels  and  a 
half  to  an  acre,  which  one  year  with  another  yield  about 
tenfold,  and  in  fome  diftrids  much  more.  The  Tuni- 
feens  arc  much  more  addidted  to  agriculture  than  their 
neighbours  the  Algerines,  and  are  for  making  the  molt 
of  every  inch  of  ground. 

The  ftory  they  tell  of  Mahomet,  hey  of  Tunis,  (hews 
the  high  opinion  they  have  of  agriculture.  This  prince 
having  been  dethroned  by  his  fubjcdls,  applied  to  Ibrahim 
Hojah,  dey  of  Algiers,  who  engaged  to  reftore  him  to 
his  throne,  on  condition  of  his  difcovering  to  him  the 
grand  fccret  of  the  philolopher's-ftone,  which  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  mailer  of;  arkd,  on  his  promifing  to 
tulril  this  condiiior,  he  rcftored  to  him  the  government 
of  Tunis.  Mahomet  then  fent  to  the  dey,  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony,  a  multitude  of  plough-fliarcs  and 
mattocs ;  intimating  to  the  Algerine  prince,  that  the 
wealth  of  his  country  was  to  arife  from  a  diligent  attend- 
ance on  the  cultivation  of  the  earth ;  and  that  the  only 
philofophei's  ftone  he  could  acquaint  him  with,  was  the 
art  of  converting  a  good  crop  into  gold. 

Ei;rht  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Carvan  are  the  ruins 
«>f  i'ruzza,  where  are  fcveral  vaulted  chambers  perpe- 
tually filled  with  fulphureous  fleams,  much  frequented  by 
the  Arabs  for  the  ufc  of  fweating. 

This  kingdom  ar>d  the  reft  of  Barhary  are  very  fuhjed 
to  earthquakes,  which  is  eallly  accounted  for  from  the 
great  number  of  hot  fprings  and  lulphurcous  caverns, 
which  are  a  proof  of  their  being  an  nlmofl:  inexhauflible 
flore  of  nitre,  fulphur,  and  other  inflammable  bodies  in 
the  earth,  fufficient  to  caufe  thofe  frequent  and  violent 
concuffions.  Thefc  earthquakes  commonly  happen  after 
Jomc  creat  rains,  at  the  end  of  the  fummer  or  in  autumn, 
and  wmII  extend  thcmfch  cs  a  great  way  into  the  fea,  where 
they  have  been  felt  when  the  depth  of  water  has  exceeded 
two  hundred  fathoms. 

Among  the  natural  curiofitics  of  Tunis  are  feveral  fait 
lakes,  and  a  mountain  of  fait  named  Jibbel  Haddeffa, 
which  is  hard  and  folid  like  a  itone,  of  a  rcddiflj  or  purple 
colour,  and  bitter  to  the  tafte  ;  but  being  waflied  down 
the  precipices  by  the  rain  and  dews,  becomes  foft  and  white 
as  fno'.v,  and  lol'es  all  its  bittcrnefs.  There  arc  other  moun- 
tains whole  fait  is  of  a  blui(h  colour,  and,  without  under- 
going fuch  accidental  purifications,  are  very  palatable. 

SECT.     XXIII. 

C/the  principal  Icuns  of  the  Kingdcm  cf  Tunis  ;  particularly 
Eizerta,  Ttinis,  isclt!,  the  Cohnia  NcapQlis  cf  Ptf/any, 


^ufa,  Cairwan,  cr  Carvan^  Media,  or  Mehedia,  Urhy 
cr  Tuberbo,  Eayjak,  or  Beja,  Forreanah,  isc. 

WE  {hall  now  defcribe  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  this  part  of  Barbary.  At  the  bottom  of  a  large 
gulph  is  Bizerta,  which  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  canal, 
between  an  extenfive  lake  and  the  fea,  in  thirty-feven  de- 
grees twenty  minutes  north  latitude,  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles  to  the  weft  of  the  city  of  Algiers,  and  thirty- 
feven  miles  to  the  r.o:th-weft  of  Tunis;  This  town, 
which  is  about  a  mile  round,  is  defended  by  feveral 
caftles  and  batteries,  the  principal  of  which  are  towards 
the  fea,  from  which  the  lake  is  continually  receiving  a 
brifl:  ftream,  or  difcharging  one  into  it ;  the  waters  Sow- 
ing into  the  lake  when  the  wind  is  northerly,  and  return- 
ing back  into  the  fea  when  it  blows  from  the  fouth.  The 
channel  between  tlie  lake  and  the  fea  was  the  antient  por-C' 
of  Hippo,  which  is  ftill  capable  of  receiving  fmail  velfcls, 
but  was  once  the  fafeft  and  moft  beautiful  haven  on  this 
coaft;  and  there  are  ftill  fome  traces  of  a  large  pier, 
which  extended  a  confiderable  way  into  the  fea,  to  fa^eak 
the  force  of  the  north-eaft  winds. 

The  gulph  of  B.zena,  the  Sinus  Htpponenfis  of  the 
antients,  is  a  beautitul  fanJy  inlet,  near  four  leagues  in 
diameter.  As  the  ground  is  low,  the  eye  penetrates 
through  delightful  groves  of  olive  trees  far  into  the 
country,  and  the  profpedl  is  bounded  by  a  high  rocky 
fhore.  Were  proper  encouragement  to  be  given  to  trade 
and  induftry,  ;  iz,  rta  might  be  rendered  a  town  of  great 
wealth,  it  abounding  with  corn,  puKe,  fifh,  fruit,  oil, 
cotton,  and  many  other  produdlions. 

On  the  fide  of  a  fpacious  navigable  bafon,  formed  by 
the  Mcjerdah,  lies  Porto  Farino,  which  was  once  a  con- 
fiderable city,  but  is  now  greatly  decr.yed.  It  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  beautiful  cothon,  where  the  Tunifeens 
keep  their   navy. 

Tunis,  the  Tunes  of  the  antients,  and  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  is  fituated  in  latitude  thirty-fix  degrees 
twenty-fix  minutes,  and  in  ten  degrees  fifteen  minutes- 
caft  longitude  from  London,  on  the  wcllern  bank  o;  the 
channel  of  Goletta,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  a- 
bout  a  mile  in  length  ;  but  the  whole  town,  with  the 
fuburbs  included,  does  not  exceeii  three  miles  in  com- 
pafs,  though  fome  authors  have,  without  any  founda- 
tion, L,iven  it  a  much  larger  circuit.  It  is  not  fo  popu- 
lous as  Algiers,  nor  are  the  houfes  fo  h.indfome  anJ  fpa- 
cious. The  lakes  and  marfhes  witli  which  it  is  furround- 
ed  might  probably  render  its  fituation  Icis  healthy,  wa» 
not  the  moifture  of  the  air  corrected  by  the  great  quan- 
tity of  maftic,  myrtle,  rofemary,  and  other  nr;)iriatic  plants, 
with  which  their  ovens  and  bagnios  are  daily  heated,  ani 
that  frequently  communicate  a  fragrance  to  the  air.  The 
want  of  fweet  water  is  one  of  the  greatei^  di  fad  vantages, 
under  which  the  inhabitants  labour  ;  tor  the  brack ifiinefs 
of  their  well-water,  and  the  fcarcity  of  their  cifterns, 
oblige  them  to  tetch  a  great  part  ot  what  they  drink  from 
fome  places  about  a  mile  diftant;  but,  except,  this  incon- 
venience, no  pLce  ciijovs  a  greater  plenty  of  all  the  iic- 
ccflaries  of  life  :  for,  befides  fhips  continually  bringing 
new  fupplies  of  provilions,  their  gardens  abound  with  va- 
riety of  iruit-trccs,  as  palms,  citrons,  dates,  lemons,  and 
olives ;  which  laft  grow  in  fuch  abundance  about  a  league 
diltant  round  the  city,  that  they  fupply  not  only  the  inha- 
tants  but  ftrangcrs  with  oil,  and  even  with  charcoal,  that 
beiiitr  the  only  wood  they  have  to  make  it  with. 

1  hey  have  their  wheat  chiefly  tron)  Urbs,  Bugia,  and 
other  neighbouring  places ;  and  this  they  grind  with 
a  hand-mill  ;  and  having  fifted  it  thiough  a  fine  fieve, 
make  of  it  fine  cakes,  and  a  flat  kind  ut  vermiceili ;  but 
this  is  only  in  ufe  among  the  wealthy,  the  poor  being 
forced  to  feed  upon  barley-meal,  which  thsy  make  into  a 
kind  of  dumplings,  and  cat  in  oil  or  butter  mixed  with 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice  ;  but  thofe  who  r.rc  verv  poor  only 
ftir  It  in  water,  and  eat  it  raw,  without  any  other  pre- 
paration. However,  they  have  plenty  of  honey,  anJ 
fruits  of  all  forts  pretty  chtap. 

Their  principal  ftreets  of  Tunis  are  large  and  crdfled  by 

narrow  lanes  at  proper  diftances,  and  thr  houfes  are  chiefly 

built  with  ftone  ;  hut  are  meaner  than  thofe  of  Algiers,  they 

being  but  one  ftory  high,  and  flat  at  the  top.     There  are 
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but  few  grand  buildings,  the  chief  oF  thefe  are  ihe  great 
mofque,  and  the  bey's  palace.  The  gates  of  the  city 
are  five  in  number,  but  none  of  them  are  very  handfome. 
Without  the  walls  are  the  Turlcifh  fepulchres,  which 
arc  placed  round  the  city,  and  are  adorned  with  mar- 
ble tombs,  oratories,  flower-pots,  and  other  embellifli- 
ments. 

The  bey's  palace  is  the  moft  magnificent  edifice  in  the 
city.  It  has  four  noble  gates,  one  at  each  front,  and 
high  turrets  at  each  of  the  four  corners;  the  courts  are 
fpacious,  the  galleries  lofty  and  richlv  adorned,  and  the 
halls  and  apartments  are  verv  fplendid,  pniticularly  that 
called  thetreafury,  in  which,'among  other  things  of  value^ 
is  kept  the  book  of  their  law  written  bv  Ali  iMohadian,  a 
celebrated  doflor,  from  whom  the  bevs  boalt  that  they 
are  defcended;  and,  in  virtue  of  that  defcent,  fet  up  for 
the  fole  judges  of  all  controverfies  about  religion.  The 
gardens  are  alfo  very  large,  but  not  elegant. 

The  chief  mofque  juft  mentioned  is  built  in  theTurkifli 
tafte,  and  has  notliing  remarkable,  except  its  extraordinary 
fize  and  ftately  tower,  which,  next  to  that  of  fez,  is 
allowed  to  be  the  highefl  in  all  Africa. 

Near  the  midft  of  the  city  is  a  piazza  of  great  extent, 
which  once  contained  no  leis  than  three  thoufand  woollen 
and  linen  drapers  fhops,  handfomely  built,  and  was  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  great  variety  of  thofe  goods,  befides  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  others  belonging  to  the  druggifts,  and 
other  trades  and  manufadures.  Indeed  the  chief  manu- 
fadfures  of  this  city  are  thofe  of  linen  and  woollen  ;  for 
both  which  it  has  been  long  famous,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  way  the  women  had  of  letting  down  their  ipin- 
dles  from  the  top  of  their  houfes  quite  to  the  ground,  the 
weight  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  make  the  yarn  finer  and 
fmoother. 

The  baths  of  this  city,  for  both  fexes,  are  very  nume- 
rous; and,  though  inferior  in  iize  and  beauty  to  thofe  of 
Fez  and  Algiers,  yet  people  are  here  more  handfomely 
treated,  and  better  accommodated,  notwithftanding  the 
city  being  deftitute  of  running  water.  Both  thefe  are 
chiefly  furniflied  with  that  element  from  the  cifterns  on 
the  top  of  the  houfes,  which  receive  the  rain  water;  and 
a  certain  quantity  is  let  dov.'n  from  every  houfe,  by  pipes, 
into  one  or  two  public  refervoirs ;  from  which  this  and 
the  other  exigencies  of  the  city  are  fupplied,  though  not 
in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to  permit  the  inhabitants  to  beftow 
any  of  it  in  watering  or  cleaning  the  fl^reets,  which,  on 
ihat  account,  are  always  either  dufty  or  dirty  :  fo  that  it 
33  very  unpleafant  walking  in  them,  efpecially  as  their 
lioufes  have  no  windows  in  the  front,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  walking  between  two  dead  walls. 

Here  are  alfo  feveral  colleges  and  fchools,  in  which  are 
many  of  their  learned  men  and  doftors  of  their  law,  part 
of  whom  are  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  and  part 
by  begging;  but  all  of  them  are  held  in  high  efteem,  as 
the  favourites  of  heaven.  The  janizaries  have  very  hand- 
fome  barracks,  like  thofe  of  Algiers;  and  their  aga,  or 
chief,  a  palace,  to  which  they  rejjair  for  orders.  The 
merchants  and  tradeimen  have  a  kind  of  public  exchange, 
and  the  cuftom-houfe  officers  a  large  cuftom-houfe.  There 
is  alfo  an  arfenal  and  dock,  feated  upon  the  bank  of  the 
canal,  in  which  they  have  materials  fufficient  for  build- 
ing feveral  galleys. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  is  the  fort  of  Goletta  already  men- 
tioned, and  about  two  leagues  diftant  from  it  is  another 
caftle  built  on  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  lake;  but  as  there 
is  little  probability  of  the  town  being  attacked  on  that 
fide,  this  fortification  has  been  long  negleded.  The 
principal  fortification  belonging  to  the  city  is  the  caftle, 
which  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  that  commands  the 
whole  ;  it  makes  a  very  good  appearance  at  a  diftance, 
and  has  fome  cannon  mounted  before  the  gate  :  but  the 
jealoufy  of  the  government  is  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs, 
that  it  is  very  dangerous  for  a  Chriftian  to  view  it  too 
attentively ;  and  it  is  much  the  fafeft  way  to  pafs  by  it  as 
faft  as  one  can. 

Nabel,  the  Colonia  Neapolis  of  Ptolemy,  is  fituated 
in  a  low  ground,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fea  flrore, 
about  a  furlong  to  the  weltward  of  the  antient  Neapolis, 
and  about  nine  miles  to  ihe  eaft  of  Tunis.  -It  is  Uill  a 
thriving  town,  and  has  been  long  famed  for  its  potteries; 
the  reft  of  its  inhabitants  are  hufbandmen.  Here  are 
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many  infcriptions  upon  ftones,  fix  feet  in  length,  and  three 
in  breadth;  but  they  are  \o  defaced  and.filled  up  with 
rubbifii  and  mortar,  as  to  be  unintelligible.  Oa  the  bant 
of  a  little  brook  that  runs  through  the  old  city  is  a  block 
of  white  marble,  on  which  is  cuiioufly  carved  a  wolf  in 
baffo  relievo. 

Haniamet,  a  fmall  but  opulent  cit)',  is  compadly  built 
upon  a  low  promontory,  and  is  well  fortified  by  nature. 
Some  columns  and  blacks  of  marble  are  here  to  be  met 
with  ;  thefe  are  ruins  brought  fiom  the  ncighbourino- 
places.  This  city  is  fuppofed  to  take  its  name  from  the 
number  of  wild  pigeons  bicd  in  theclifts  of  the  adjacent 
mountains. 

Sufa,  or  Soufa,  is  a  confiderabic  trading  citv,  and  the 
chief  mart  for  oil  ;  befides  which  it  carries  on' a  flourifli- 
ing  trade  in  linen,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  manufactured 
here  ;  with  wax,  honey,' and  feveral  forts  of  pickled  fifli, 
efpecially  that  called  tunny.  The  town  ftands  upon  a 
high  rock,  and  was  once  very  ftrong,  populous,  and 
wealthy.  It  is  ftill  the  refidencc  of  the  Turkifh  bafhaws. 
The  port  is  commodious  and  fafe.  The  inhabitants,  who 
are  chiefly  feamen,  are  civil  to  ftrangers ;  bclldes  thefe, 
there  are  many  merchants  and  tradefmen  in  the  wooUea 
way,  who  carry  on  a  commerce  with  Turky  and  other 
parts  of  the  Levant. 

Eight  leagues  to  the  wefl:wat"d  of  Sufa  is  Kairwan, 
vulgarly  called  Carvan,  the  Vico  Augufti  of  the  ;.ntlcntsi 
This  is  a  walled  city,  and  the  fecond  in  the  kingdom  for 
trade  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated 
in  a  barren  plain,  and  at  the  dii'tance  of  half  a  furlong 
from  the  walls  is  a  pond  and  a  capacious  ciftcrn,  built  to 
receive  the  rain-water;  but  the  former,  which  is  chicfl/ 
for  the  ufe  of  the  cattle,  drying  up,  or  putrilying  in  the 
heat  of  fummer,  caufes  agues  and  other  diltcmpcrs.  Here 
are  fome  fine  remains  of  the  antient  architefture  ;  and  the 
great  mofque,  efteemed  the  mofl:  magnificent  and  the  molt 
facred  in  all  Barbary,  is  fupported  by  an  almoft  incredible 
number  of  granite  columns,  which  the  inhabitants  fay 
amount  to  five  hundred  ;  two  of  which  are  of  fo  fine  and 
lively  a  red,  with  little  white  fpots,  that  they  are  effeemed 
ineftimahle,  and  the  whole  ftruiSlure  the  moft  magnificent 
in  all  Africa. 

R-Iedia,  or  Mchedia,  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  peninfula  ori 
the  caftern  coaft  of  the  kingdom,  and  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  a  place  of  confiderable  ftrength,  though  it 
is  not  above  two  hundred  and  thirty  paces  in  breadth  to- 
v/ards  the  land  fide  ;  but  widens  on  approaching  the  fea. 
The  port,  with  an  area  of  about  a  hundred  paces  fquare, 
lies  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  with  the  mouth  of  it 
opening  towards  the  fouth;  but  it  is  now  fo  fliallow,  that 
it  can  hardly  receive  the  fmalleft  veflTeh.  The  walls 
which  furrounded  the  place  were  ftrong  and  lofty, 
flanked  v.'ith  fix  ftately  towers,  befides  others  of  a  fmaller 
fize;  but  all  of  them  were  very  ftrong  and  high,  and 
had  fmall  gates  plated  with  iron,  but  fo  low,  that  a  man 
could  not  go  in  or  out  without  ftooping,  and  each  of 
thefe  were  a  kind  of  feparate  fortrefs.  But  of  all  the  fix, 
one  wdiich  faced  the  eaft,  and  wa^  the  only  gate  on  the 
land  fide,  was  built  with  furprifing  ftrength,  having  under 
it  a  vaulted  arch  feventy  feet  long,  guarded  by  fix  ftrong 
gates,  one  within  another ;  fome  covered  with  plated 
iron,  and  others  made  of  crofs  iron  bars  rivetted  together, 
with  retreats  and  port-culiftes  all  of  the  fame  met;1l  and 
form.  Thefe  fortifications  were  eredled  by  Mehedi,  the 
firft  caliph  of  Kayrwan,  who  took  no  lefs  pains  in  beau- 
tifying the  city  with  noble  buildings,  if  they  were  really 
his  :  but  this  a  late  judicious  author  much  queftions,  from 
there  being  fomething  too  polite  and  regular  in  the  feveral 
capitals,  entablatures,  and  other  pieces  of  antient  mafonry, 
defaced  as  they  now  are,  to  imagine  the  founder  of  them 
to  have  been  an  Arabian.  However,  there  is  but  little  of 
its  former  fplendour  left,  except  the  walls,  and  fome  other 
ftruflures  which  are  ruri  to  decay. 

Monafteer,  an  antient  city  of  Carthaginian  or  Roman 
extradtion,  received  its  modern  name  from  a  monaftery 
of  Auguftinc  friars  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  now  a 
neat  thrivino;  city,  fituated  on  the  extremity  of  a  cape, 
and  encompafTed  by  ftrong  walls. 

At  the  diftance  of  fix  leagues  to  the  weft  of  Tunis  is 
fituated  Urbs,  or  Tuberbo,  the  Tuburbum  Minus  of  the 
anticnts,  a  fmall  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Mtjcrdah, 
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inhabited  by  Andalufian  Moors.  Mahomet,  a  late  bey 
of  this  kingdom,  planted  in  this  neighbourhood  a  great 
variety  of  fruit-trees,  placing  each  fpecies  in  a  feparate 
grove:  thus  the  citron  trees  are  all  placed  bv  themfeives, 
without  being  mixed  with  the  orange  or  the  lime ;  and 
where  you  gather  the  peach  or  apricot,  you  are  not  to 
expect  the  pear  or  apple.  In  the  adjacent  valley  the  fame 
public  fpirited  prince  ercded,  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
tient  amphitheatre,  a  large  mafly  bridge,  or  dam,  with 
fluices  and  flood -^iates  to  raife  the  Mejerdah  to  a  proper 
height,  for  the  refrcfhing  of  h:s  plant.itions  :  but  this  was 
too'^  laudable  a  work  for  it  to  lalt  long  in  Barbary,  and 
therefore   it    has  been   entirely    broken    down    and    de- 

^'■"\'^'^'  ,r  r    o    II     ft       • 

The  city  of  Bzyjah,  or  Beja,  the  V ecca  of  Sallult,  is 
a  place  of  great  trade,  and  the  chief  mart  for  corn  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and 
has  the  convenience  of  being  wtll  watered.  On  the 
higheft  part  of  the  city  is  a  citadel  of  no  great  ftrength, 
and  on  the  walls,  which  are  raifed  out  of  the  antient  ma- 
terials, arc  fLvetal  infcriptions.  In  the  plains  that  lie 
before  the  city,  a  public  fair  is  kept  every  fummer  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mejerdah,  to  which  the  moft  diftant  Arabian 
tribes  refort  with  their  families  and  flocks. 

Fcrieanah  is  thought,  from  its  lonely  fituation  and 
other  circumflances,  to  be  the  Thala  of  Salluft,  and  was 
once  the  largefl  city  of  Bizacium  ;  though  it  has  no  other 
remains  of  its  antient  grandeur,  but  fome  granite  and  other 
columns,  v/hich  the  Arabs  have  left  {landing  on  their 
pedeftals.  It  has  been  extremely  well  watered  ;  lor,  be- 
fides  a  coniidcrable  brook  which  runs  under  the  walls, 
the  city  has  had  ieveral  wells,  furrounded  with  a  corri- 
dore,  and  vaulted  over  with  a  cupola.  This,  with  the 
goodnefs  of  the  air,  are  the  only  benefits  this  city  can 
urge  in  favour  of  its  fituation;  for,  except  a  fmall  extent 
of  around  to  the  fouthward,  which  the  inhabitants  cul- 
tivate by  fupplying  it,  at  proper  times,  with  the  water 
of  ihe  rivulet,  the  relt  of  the  adjacent  country  is  dry,  bar- 
ren, and  inhof()itable.  The  profpccV  to  the  weftward  is 
teiniinatccl  by  fonie  naked  precipices  :  and,  where  the  eye 
is  at  liberty  to  wander  through  a  valley  between  fome 
narrow  cliffs,  you  are  entertained  with  no  other  view 
than  of  a  dcfart  fcorched  up  with  perpetual  drought,  and 
glowing  with  the  ardent  beams  of  the  fun. 

Twelve  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Fcereanah  is  Gafsa, 
the  antient  Capfa,  which  is  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground, 
alniofi:  enclolld  with  mountains ;  but  the  landlcape  is 
more  gay  and  verdant  than  that  about  ihe  laft  mentioned 
citv,  from  the  profi^ccl  it  artords  of  palm,  olive,  piftachio, 
and  other  fruit-trees.  However,  this  agreeable  fcene  is 
of  fmall  extent,  and  only  ferves  to  refrefh  the  eye  in  the 
more  diflant  profpeci  of  an  interchange  of  barren  hills 
and  vallies.  Thtfe  trees  are  watered  by  two  fprings, 
one  of  which  rifes  within  the  citadel,  and  the  other  in 
the  center  of  the  city.  The  latter  is  probably  the  foun- 
tain mentioned  by  Saiiuft,  and  was  formerly  covered  with 
a  cupola  :  it  is  ftill  walled  round,  and  difchargcs  itlelf 
into  a  bafon,  which  was  perhaps  originally  dcfigncd  for 
a  batii.  Thefc  two  fprings  unite  their  ilreanis  before  they 
leave  the  city,  forming  u  pretty  large  brook,  which,  from 
the  quantity  of  water,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  ilreani, 
might  continue  its  courfe  to  a  great  diflancc,  did  not  the 
inhabitants  conflantly  ufe  it  in  fupplying  their  planta- 
tions. In  the  walls  of  fome  private  lioufcs,  and  more 
«fpecially  in  thofe  of  the  citadel,  which  is  a  flight  modern 
building,  is  a  great  confufTon  of  columns  of  granite,  en- 
tablatures, and  altars,  which,  when  entire,  and  in  their 
proper  fituatioiis,  muft  have  bti.n  gieat  ornamenis  to 
the  citv. 


SECT.     XXIV. 

Of  the  Roman  and  other  Jnliguities  to  he  found  in  the  King- 
doms of  Tunis. 

FROM  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  principnl 
towns  of 'I'unis,  it  appears  that  this  countrv  abounds 
with' Roman  and  other  anticjuitivs  ;  and  we  fliall  now 
add  to  thofe  wc  have  already  mentioned,  ethers  of  a  more 
extraordinary  nature.     The  Rev.  and  learned  Dr.  Shaw 


fays,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exaiS  fituation  of  the  an- 
tient city  of  Utiea,  except  we  allow  that  the  fea  has 
been  driven  back  three  or  four  miles  by  the  eaiterly  winds, 
and  the  increafe  of  the  mud,  which  is  probably  tlie 
cafe ;  and  then  it  may  be  juftly  placed  at  Boolhater, 
where  are  many  traces  of  buildings  of  great  extent  and 
magnificence,  as  walls,  cifterns,  and  a  large  aquedudl. 
Thefe  ruins  lie  about  twenty-leven  Roman  miles  from 
Carthage,  and  behind  them  we  are  entertained  with  a 
view  of  the  large  fields  which  the  Romans  have  rendered 
famous  by  their  military  exploits. 

The  celebrated  city  of  Carthage  has  not  much  better 
fupported  itfjrlf  againft  the  encroachments  caufcd  by  the 
north-eaft  winds,  and  the  mud  thrown  out  by  the  Me- 
jerdah, which  has  flopped  up  the  antient  harbour,  and 
rendered  it  almofl  as  far  diflant  from  the  fea  a^  Uiica. 
The  greateft  part  of  Carthage  flood  upon  three  hills,  in- 
ferior in  elevation  to  thofe  on  which  Rome  was  built. 
Upon  a  place  which  overlooks  the  fouth-e;.ft  fhore  is  the 
area  of  a  fpacious  room,  with  feveral  fmaller  near  it : 
fome  of  them  have  teffelated  pave:nents,  but  neither  the 
defign  nor  the  execution  are  very  extraordinary.  In 
rowing  along  the  fhore,  the  common  fcwers  are  feen  in 
feveral  places,  which,  as  they  were  originally  well  built 
and  cemented,  time  has  not  in  the  leaft  impaired.  Ex- 
cept thefe,  the  ciflerns  have  fuffered  leaft  by  the  ruin  of 
the  city;  for,  bcfiJes  thofe  which  belonged  to  particular 
houfes,  there  were  two  fets  for  public  ufe  :  the  largeft, 
which  was  the  grand  refervoir,  and  received  the  water  of 
the  aqueduiSt,  lay  near  the  weft  wall  of  the  city,  and  con- 
fifted  of  more  than  twenty  contiguous  ciflerns,  each 
about  a  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  broad.  The  fmaller 
ciftern  is  in  a  higher  fituation  near  the  cothon,  it  being 
contrived  to  colletl  the  rain  water  that  fell  upon  the  top 
of  it,  and  upon  fome  adjacent  pavements  made  for  that 
purpofe.  This,  however,  might  be  repaired  with  little 
expence,  the  fmall  earthen  pipes  through  which  the  water 
was  conveyed  wanting  only  to  be  cleaned. 

No  ether  remains  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  this  ancient  city,  the  riv^l  of  Rome,  are  now  to 
be  feen.  Wc  find  no  fuperb  pieces  of  architecture; 
no  triumphal  arches:  no  columns  of  porphyry  or  gra- 
nite; no  curious  entablaures :  ai!  the  broken  walls  and 
ftruflures  now  to  be  feen,  being  erected  either  in  the 
Gothic  manner,  or  by  the  later  inhabitants.  However, 
the  ruins  or  the  celebrated  aquedudt  that  conveyed  the 
water  into  the  great  ciflerns,  may  be  traced  to  the  diflance 
of  at  leafl  fifiy  miles.  This  was  a  very  expenfive  work, 
and  that  part  of  it  which  extends  along  the  peninful.n, 
was  beautifully  faced  with  ftone.  Dr.  Shaw  obferves, 
that  at  Arriana,  a  fmall  village  to  the  northward  of  Tunis, 
are  ieveral  entire  arches,  which  he  found  to  be  feventy 
feet  high,  and  fupported  by  piers  fixteen  feet  fquare. 
The  water  channel  above  thefe  arches  was  vaulted 
over,  and  plaiitered  with  a  itiong  cement:  a  man  of 
the  ordinary  fize  may  walk  upright  in  it,  and  at  certain 
diftances  holes  are  left  open  both  for  the  admiflion  of 
frefh  air,  and  the  convenience  of  cle-aninj;  it.  A 
temple  was  ercfted  at  Zovvan,  and  at  Zungar,  over 
the  fountains  by  which  this  aquedudt  was  fupplied 
with  water ;  that  of  Zungar  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  ends  very  beautifully  in  a 
dome  that  has  three  niches,  and  extends  over  the  fountain. 
In  thefe  niches  were  probably  flatuts  of  water-nymphs, 
or  other  deities. 

Farther  to  the  caft  is  the  fan£lu;ry  of  Seedy  Doude, 
which  takes  its  name  frpm  David,  or  as  they  pronounce 
it  Doude,  a  Moorifh  faint,  whofe  fepulchre  is  he:c 
fliewii  five  yards  lontj.  Yet  this  fliuClure  appears  to  be 
pnrt  of  a  Roman  Prxtorium,  from  the  contiguou:.  Mo- 
faic  pavements,  all  of  them  executed  with  tiie  gieaiefl; 
fymmeiry  and  exadlnefs  :  the  fi^rurcs  arc  h  rfcs,  trees, 
birds,  and  fifhc;,  be.iutifully  inlaid  in  fuch  a  variety  of 
colours,  that  they  even  appear  more  gay  and  lively  than 
many  tolerable  paintings.  The  horfi?,  the  inll^^nia  of 
ihe  Car  ha^inians,  is  rcprcfcn;ed  in  the  bold  poflure  in 
which  it  appears  Ui)on  ihe  African  medals  ;  the  birds 
are  the  hawk  and  the  partridge;  ihc  fii'hes  the  gilt-ucad 
and  the  mullet;  and  the  irces  the  p.iim  and  'he  oiivi-. 
The  de-fu.ner  perhaps,  intending  to  point  out  the  fireii.r.h, 
the  divcrfions,  the  fifliery,  and  the  plenty  of  dates  an, I 
1  olives. 
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olives,  for  which  this  country  has  always  been  fa- 
mous. 

Six  miles  farther  to  the  eaft  is  Lowbareah,  the  Aqui- 
laria  of  the  ancients,  where  Curio  landed  the  troops  that 
were  afterwards  cut  to  pieces  by  Sabura.  There  are 
here  feveral  fragments  of  antiquities  ;  but  none  of  them 
very  remarkable,  except  a  furprizing  cavern  ;  for  from 
the  fea  fliore  to  this  village,  which  is  about  half  a  mile 
diftant  from  it,  is  a  mountain  hollowed  with  great  art, 
from  the  level  of  the  fea  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feetj  with  large  pillars  and  arches,  which  have 
been  left  {landing  at  proper  diftances  to  fupport  the 
roof.  Thefe  are  the  quarries  mentioned  by  Strabo,  from 
whence  the  buildings  of  Cirthage,  Utica,  and  many 
ether  neighbouring  cities,  might  receive  their  materials. 
Our  author  remarks,  that  as  this  mountain  is  all  over 
fhaded  with  trees;  as  the  arches  below  lie  open  to  the  fea, 
with  a  large  cliff  on  each  fide,  and  oppofite  to  it  is  placed 
the  ifland  of  iEgimurus  ;  while  fprings  are  perpetually 
trickling  down  the  rocks,  and  feats  are  raifcd  for  the 
weary  labourer,  there  is  fcarce  any  doubt  but  that  this  is 
the  cave  plaped  by  Virgil  fome  where  in  this  gulph, 
though  fome  have  thought  his  defcription  merely  the  work 
of  imagination. 

The  ampihitheatre  of  Jemme,  the  Tiftra  of  Csefar,  is 
a  noble  piece  of  antiquity,  originally  confifling  of  fixty- 
fbur  arches,  and  four  orders  of  columns.  The  upper 
order,  fuppofed  to  be  no  more  than  an  Attic,  has  fuf- 
fered  greatly  from  the  Arabs,  and  in  a  late  revolt  of  thofe 
people,  who  ufed  this  place  as  a  fortrefs,  Mahomet  bey 
blew  up  four  of  the  arches  from  top  to  bottom,  other- 
wife  nothing  can  appear  more  entire  and  beautiful,  par- 
ticularly on  the  outfide;  and  within,  the  platform  of  the 
feats,  with  the  galleries  leading  to  them,  are  ftill  flanding. 
The  arena  is  nearly  circular,  and  in  the  center  of  it  is  a 
deep  well  of  hewn  ftone,  where  the  pillar  that  fupported 
the  velum,  or  awning,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
fixed. 

Befides  this  noble  ftruclure,  there  are  ftill  to  be  feen 
many  other  antiquities ;  as  a  variety  of  columns,  altars 
with  defaced  infcriptions,  trunks  of  marble  ftatues,  one 
of  which  is  of  the  cololTal  kind  in  armour,  and  another 
is  of  a  naked  Venus,  in  the  attitude  and  dimenhons  of 
the  Medicean,  both  by  good  mafters :  but  their  heads 
broken- off.  Not  inferior  to  this,  are  the  triumphal 
arches  of  Spaitla,  the  ancient  Sul'etub,  which  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  conhl'ing  of  one  large  arch,  and  a 
imaller  one  on  each  fide,  with  the  fragment  of  an  in- 
fcription  upon  it.  From  thence  all  along  to  the  city, 
which  is  at  about  a  furlong  diftance,  is  a  pavement  of 
large  black  ftones,  with  a  parapet  wall  on  each  fide.  At 
the  end  of  this  pavement  you  pafs  through  a  beautiful 
portico,  built  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  triumphal 
arch.  This  leads  into  a  fpacious  court,  where  are  the 
ruins  of  three  contiguous  temples;  but  the  roof,  porticos 
and  fronts  are  broken  down,  though  all  the  other 
walls,  with  their  pediments  and  entablatures,  remain 
entire. 

Upon  an  eminence  fix  leagues  to  the  weft-fouth-wefi 
of  Spaitla,  is  CalTareen.  The  river  Derb  runs  winding 
below  it,  and  upon  a  precipice  that  hangs  over  that  river, 
is  a  triumphal  arch,  more  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  materials,  than  for  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  the  defign.  It  confifls  of  only  one  large  arch, 
■with  an  Attic  ftrudure  above  it,  that  has  fome  ornaments, 
refembling  the  Corinthian,  upon  the  entablature;  but 
the  pilaitcrs  are  entirely  Gothic;  yet  notwithftanding  the 
rudenefs  of  the  workmanfhip,  and  the  oddnefs  of  the 
fituation,  it  has  an  infcription,  in  which  Manlius  Felix, 
the  founder,  is  gratefully  commemorated.  In  the  plains 
below  the  city  are  many  niaufolea,  upon  one  of  which  is 
an  elegy  in  hexameter  and  pentameter  verfes. 

Upon  the  fea-coaft,  about  two  leagues  weft-bv-fouth 
of  Hamamel,  is  the  Menara,  a  maufoleum  ereiiled  in 
the  form  of  a  cylindrical  pedeflai,  near  fixty  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  vault  underneath.  On  the  top  of  this 
flniciure,  juft  above  the  cornice,  are  placed  feveral  fmall 
altars,  which  the  Alours  fuppole  to  have  been  defi^ned 
for  (o  many  lamps  for  the  direiJtion  of  marines.  All 
thefe  altars  had  infcriptions,  three  of  which   are  (Wl  1;:- 
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gible,  one  of  them  has  thefe  words ;  t.  MmUlo  Afruam 
Avunculo ;  another,  C.  Sue.'lia  Pontlam  Patrudi ;  and  the 
other,  Fitdlio  ^arto  Patr. 

There  are  alfo  a  variety  of  thefe  inaufolea  at  Hydra, 
fome  of  a  round,  others  of  an  oflagon  form;  others 
again  fquare,  with  a  niche  ©n  one  of  the  fides,  or  a  wide 
open  place  like  3  balcony  on  the  top,  all  of  them  fup- 
ported by  four,  fix,  or  eight  columns,  anJ  well  preferved  ; 
only  their  in/criptions  are  defaced  by  time,  or  by  ths 
malice  of  the  Arabs. 

It  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  conclude  this  fedlion,  with 
words  more  applicable  to  the  fubjea,  than  a  paffage  in 
the  preface  to  the  travels  of  the  learned  author  wc  have 
fo  often  quoted.  "  A  traveller,  fays  he,  can  fcarce  fail  of 
"  fiilling  into  a  ferious  train  of  thought,  when  he 
"  obferves  fuch  large  fcenes  of  ruins  and  defolation,  as 
"  are  feen  in  thefe  countries.  He  is  ftruck  with  the 
"  folitude  of  the  few  domes  and  porticoes  that  are  left: 
"  (landing,  which  hiftory  tells  him  were  crouded  with 
"  inhabitants;  where  Syphax,  and  Maffiniffa,  Scipia 
"  and  Cafar :  where  the  orthodox  Chriftians  and  the 
"  Arians,  the  Saracens  and  the  Turks,  have  in  their 
"  turns  given  laws.  Every  pile,  every  heap  of  ruins 
"  points  out  to  him  the  weakncfs  and  inftability  of  all 
"  human  art  and  contrivance,  reminding  him  of  the 
"  many  thoufands  that  lie  buried  below,  now  loft  ift 
"  oblivion,  and  forgotten  to  the  world." 


SECT.    XX'V. 

Of  the  Perfms,  Cujioms,  Manners,  and  Buildings  cf  the 
Tttnifaeiis,  partkulariy  of  the  Turks,  Moors,  and  Jrals  ^ 
■With  many  Cvjhms  that  are  agreeable  to  the  Praiiiie  of  the 
moft  early  Ages. 

THE  Tunifeens  in  general,  and  particularly  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  are  like  thofe  of 
Algiers,  a  mixture  of  Turks,  Moors,  Arabs,  Jews, 
Chriftian  mercl'ants,  and  flaves ;  with  this  remarkable 
difference,  that  they  are  here  more  polite  and  civilized, 
and  entirely  free  from  that  haughtinefs,  infolence  and 
cruelty  for  which  the  relt  of  the  people  in  Bar!-,  rv  are 
juftly  branded.  They  are  in  general  much  more  .kind 
and  humane  to  their  flaves,  though  they  treat  the  ko;?hts 
of  Malta,  who  are  reduced  to  that  condition  with  greater 
feverity,  chiefly  to  oblige  them  to  purchafe  their  freedom 
at  a  dearer  rate  :  for  belides  the  iron  fhackle  which  all 
are  obliged  to  wear  about  their  ankl"":,  they  have 
a  huge  heavy  chain  faftened  to  it,  which  co'.nanonly 
weighs  twenty-five  pounds,  and  which  they  are  obliged, 
either  to  tvvilt  about  their  legs,  though  it  is  then  very 
troublefome  to  walk  with  ;  or  to  han2;  it  to  their  girdle 
by  a  hook,  which  caufes  a  pain  in  the  fide  ;  or  elfe  to 
hang  it  over  their  (houkler.  They  were  formerly  put 
to  the  hardefl:  labours,  fuch  as  carrying  of  fand,  ftone, 
and  mortar  for  the  builder^,  on  which  account  they 
were  obliged  to  write  to  Malta  as  fonn  as  poffible  for 
their  ranfom.  The  Maltefe,  on  the  other  hand,  were  no 
fooner  informed  of  their  ill  treatment,  than  they  or- 
dered all  their  Turkifli  flaves  to  be  cruelly  baftinadoed 
by  way  of  return.  In  ccinfequence  of  vvhich  thefe 
v/ere  obliged  to  write  to  the  Tunifeens,  that  if  they 
continued  to  make  the  Maltefe  flaves  work  at  Tunis, 
they  (hould  be  cudgelled  to  death  at  Malta  ;  and  this  at 
length  put  an  end  to  this  additional  hardfhip. 

I'he  Tunifeens  are,  in  other  refpeds,  very  courteous 
to  ftrangcrs,  and  all  affairs  with  the  regency  are  tranf- 
aded  in  a  very  friendly  manner.  The  confuls  that  refide 
at  Tunis  are  treated  with  greater  aft'ablility  and  con- 
dcl'cenfion,  jufticc,  and  diipatch,  than  in  any  other 
court  on  thele  coafts.  Indeed,  this  nation  ha,  for  many 
years  been  more  intent  upon  trade,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  m.iriufaclures,  than  upon  plundering  and  crui- 
fin-.'  ;  on  which  account  the  people  have  juitiy  obtained 
the  character  of  not  living  like  their  neighbours,  in  a 
perpetual  open  war  with  the  Chriftian  power  ;  but  of 
cultivating  their  friendfliip,  and  readily  joining  in  their 
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The  rn-catcft  part  of  the  Moorifti  women  here  would 
be  efteemed  beauties  even  in  England,  and  their  children 
have  the  fineft  complexions  of  any  nation  whatfoever; 
but  the  boys  are  fo  expofcd  to  the  fun,  that  they  foon  at- 
tain the  Avarthinefs  of  the  Arab;  but  as  the  girls  keep 
more  at  home,  they  preferve  their  beauty  till  they  are 
thirty,  when  they  are  generally  pall  child-bearing.  One 
of  thefe  oirls  is  fometimes  a  mother  at  eleven,  and  a  grand- 
'  mother  at  twenty-two  ;  and,  as  they  generally  live  as  long 
as  the  Europeans,  they  fometimes  live  to  fee  their  children 
of  many  geneniiions. 

The'drefs  of  the  Tunifeens  of  both  fexes  is  alfo  neater 
and  more  genteel,  though  nearly  of  the  fame  tafhion  with 
that  of  the  Algerines.  The  citizens  of  both  ,  fexes  con- 
flantty  wear  drawers,  efpecially  when  they  go  abroad,  or 
receive  vifits.  The  virgins  are,  however,  diitinguiflied 
from  the  matrons,  by  having  theirs  made  of  needle-work, 
ftriped  filk,  or  \hm\;  but  when  the  women  are  at  home, 
or  in  private,  they  lay  afide  their  hykes,  and  fometimes 
their  tunics,  and,  inftead  of  drawers,  bind  only  a  towel 
about  their  loins.  The  ladies  affed  to  have  their  hair 
hang  down  to  the  ground,  which  they  colietSt  into  one 
lock  upon  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  binding,  and  plait- 
ing it  with  ribbons  ;  but  v^here  nature  has  been  lefs  libe- 
ral, they  fupply  the  defccSt  by  adding  artificial  to  the  na- 
tural locks.  The  hair  being  thus  adorned,  they  tie 
clofe  together  above  the  lock  the  fcveral  corners  of  a 
trian'^ular  piece  of  linen,  worked  with  the  needle  in  a 
variety  of  figures.  Thofe  of  fuperior  fortune  wear  wJiat 
is  called  a  farmah,  which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fliape  as 
the  other  head-drefs  ;  but  is  made  of  thin  flexible  plates 
of  gold  or  filvcr,  cut  through,  and  engraved  in  the  man- 
ner of  lace  ;  and  the  drel's  is  compleated  by  a  handker- 
chief of  filk,  gauze,  crape,  or  painted  linen,  bound  clofe 
about  the  farmah,  and  negligently  falling  upon  the 
lock. 

But  none  of  thefe  ladies  think  themfelves  completely 
adorned,  till  they  have  tinged  the  cye-lafhes  and  the 
edges  of  their  eye-lids  with  the  powder  of  lead  ore.  This 
operation  is  performed  by  dipping  a  wooden  bodkin,  of 
the  thicknefs  of  a  quill,  into  the  powder  of  lead  ore,  and 
drawing  it  under  the  eye-lids  over  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
which  communicates  to  the  eyes  a  blacknels  that  is 
thought  to  add  great  beauty  to  perfons  of  all  complexions. 
•'  This  pradlice,  fays  the  learned  Dr.  Shaw,  is  of  great 
*'  antiquity;  for  we  find  that  when  Jezebel  is  faid,  in 
"  2  Kings  ix.  30.  to  have  painted  her  lace,  the  original 
"  words  are,  She  fet  off  her  eyes  with  the  pov/der  of 
"  lead  ore."  The  fame  author  has  proved,  that  this 
kind  of  ornament  was  alfo  in  ule  among  the  antient  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  we  have 
fliewn,  that  it  is  not  only  ftiU  praiSifed  in  Barbary,  but 
in  Turky  in  Afia,  and  other  countries  in  the  Eaft. 

The  women  of  Tunis  are  not  only  handfomer  and  more 
neat,  but  more  familiar  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Barbary  ; 
they,  indeed,  put  on  their  veils  when  they  go  abroad  ; 
but  arc  allowed  to  be  fcen,  and  to  converfe  with  Ihangers, 
their  hufbands  being  lefs  inclined  to  jcaloufy  than  the 
other  Africans.  Tiic  ladies  of  fortune  are  very  fond  of 
rich  ornaments  and  perfumes,  and  are  very  conftant  in 
vifitin"-  the  public  baths  belonging  to  their  own  fex  ;  on 
which  account  the  fhops  of  the  diuggifts  and  apothecaries 
are  feldom  fliut  before  inldnight,  that  being  their  chief 
time  for  bathing;  in  which  they  ufe  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  odor.lerous  drugs  and  rich  perfumes. 

The  men,  as  well  as  the  women,  refort  much  to  thefe 
baths,  their  religion  obliging  them  to  ufe  frequent  wafli- 
ings,  particularly  before  the  hours  of  public  prayers,  after 
every  trifling  defilement,  and  more  particularly  after 
the  matrimonial  intercourfe. 

The  merchants,  officers,  doftors,  and  fcholars,  when 
they  go  abroad,  appear  neatly  drelVed  ;  but  have  fuch  a 
fcdate  gravity,  and  good  manners,  that,  though  their 
fhcets  are  crowded  with  people,  one  may  go  from  one 
end  of  the  city  of  Tunis  to  the  other,  without  fear  of  be- 
ing infulted  by  the  Turks,  as  one  is  lure  to  be  at  Algiers. 
Indeed  the  ^J'unifeens  do  not  allow  of  many  public 
mean  taverns  being  kept  by  their  flaves,  as  is  done  at 
Algiers,  and  thofe  they  have  are  better  regulated  ;  whence 
thofe  very  (laves  are  allowed  to  challife  even  a 
Turk,  if  be  drinks  too  much,  or  behaves  infolently;  and 


even  to  pull  off  and  keep  his  tui-ban,  till  he  hss  pr.ic  h's' 
reckoning.  They  fell  none  but  white  wine,  which  the 
country  produces  in  great  plenty,  and  is  very  cheap  and 
eood  ;  but,  to  render  it  more  intoxicating,  they  com- 
monly mix  quick  lime  with  it.  It  is  cultomary  in  the 
taverns  at  Tunis,  if  a  perfon  calls  for  a  quart  of  wine,  to 
fet  before  him  three  or  four  difhes  of  meat,  or  fifli,  with 
a  fallad,  and  other  fauce ;  and  when  he  goes  away,  he 
pays  only  for  the  wine  ait  a  common  price. 

Though  many  of  the  Tunifeens  allow  themfelves  the 
ufe  of  wine,  yet  few  drink  it  to  excef's ;  and  feme  are  ftill 
fo  ftrict  as  to  refrain  from  it  entirely,  and  inftead  of  t  lat 
pernicious  liquor,  as  they  call  it,  make  ufe  of  a  compound 
drug,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  harix,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  laifis ;  an  ounce  of  which  will  infpire 
them  with  fuch  furprifiiig  gaiety  and  intrepidity,  that  no- 
thing can  ruffle  their  mirth,  or  give  them  either  fear  or 
difccntent.  This  conipofition,  they  fay,  they  learned 
from  the  Turks,  and,  from  its  efFeCiS,  it  feems  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  opium,  and  is  probably  a  mixture  of  that 
with  other  drugs. 

The  Turks  and  Moors  are  every  where  early  rifers, 
and  conftantly  attend  the  public  devotions  at  break  of 
day;  after  which  each  perfon  is  employed  in  his  propef 
trade  or  bunnefs  till  ten  in  the  morning,  the  ufual  time  of 
dining  ;  they  return  again  to  bufinefs  till  the  afternoon 
prayers,  when  all  kind  of  work  ccafe?,  and  uheir  (hops  are 
fhut  up.  The  fupper  generally  follows  the  prayers  of 
of  fun-fet,  and  then  repeating  the  fame  at  the  fetting  of 
the  watch,  when  it  begins  to  be  dark,  they  go  to  bed  im- 
mediately after. 

Some  of  the  graver  people,  who  have  no  conftant  em- 
ployment, fpend  the  day  either  in  converfing  with  one 
another  in  the  barbers  fhops,  in  the  bazar,  or  at  the 
cofFee-houfe  :  but  a  great  part  of  the  Turkifti  and  Moorifh 
youth,  v/ith  many  of  the  unmarried  fbldiers,  attend  their 
concubines  with  wine  and  niufic  into  the  fields,  or  make 
mei  ry  at  one  of  the  public  taverns. 

As  to  the  Arabs,  their  lives  are  one  continued  round  of 
idlencfs  or  diverfions.  \Vhcn  they  are  not  called  abroad 
by  any  paflimc,  they  fpend  the  day  in  loitering  at  home, 
fmoaking  their  pipes,  and  repofmg  themfelves  under  fome 
neighbouring  fliade.  They  have  not  the  leaft  relifh  for 
domeftic  pleafures,  and  are  feldom  known  to  converfe 
with  their  wives,  or  to  play  with  their  children.  The  Arab 
places  his  highcft  fatisfaftion  in  his  horfe,  and  is  feldom 
in  high  fpirits  but  when  hunting  or  riding  at  full  fpeed. 
The  eaftern  nations  are  in  general  very  dexterous  at  this 
exercife.  At  the  hunting  of  the  lion  a  whole  diftriiSt  is 
fummoned  to  appear,  when  forming  themfelves  into  a 
circle,  they  at  firft  enclofe  a  fpace  three  or  four  miles  in 
compafs,  according  to  the  number  of  the  people  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  footmen  advancing  firft  rufh 
into  the  thickets  with  their  dogs  and  lances  to  roufe  the 
game,  while  the  horfemen  keeping  a  little  behind,  are 
always  ready  to  fally  on  the  wild  beafts.  Thus  they  pro- 
ceed, contraif  ing  the  circle,  till  they  at  lalt  cither  meet 
together,  or  find  diverfion.  Tlie  accidental  paftime  en 
thefe  occafions  is  fometimes  very  diverting;  tor  the  va- 
rious animals  within  the  circle  being  thus  driven  togethc, 
the  people  feldom  fail  of  having  a  variety  of  agreeable 
chaces  after  hares,  leopards,  hyenas,  jackalls,  and  other 
wild  beafls. 

Hawking  is  another  of  the  principal  diverfions  of  the 
Arabs  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  where  the 
woods  afford  a  great  variety  of  hawks  and  falcons.  Thofe 
who  take  delight  in  fowling,  inftead  of  fpringing  the 
game  with  dogs,  fhade  themfelves  with  a  piece  of  can- 
vas ftretched  lipon  two  reads,  and  painted  with  the  figure 
of  a  leopard.  The  fowler  thus  concealed  walks  througK 
the  breaks  and  avenues,  looking  through  fome  holes  a 
little  below  the  top  of  the  fcreen  to  obferve  what  pafTcs 
before  him.  The  partridges  and  fome  other  birds,  on  the 
approach  of  the  canvas,  are  obferved  to  covey  together, 
though  they  were  before  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other  j 
and  the  woodcock,  quail,  and  fome  other  birds  that 
ufually  feed  in  flock,  will,  on  feeing  it,  ftand  ftill  with 
a  look  of  afioniftiment.  The  fportfman  has  by  this 
means  an  opportunity  of  coming  near  them,  when  reft- 
ing  the  fkreen  upon  the  ground,  and  directing  the  muzzle 
of  his  piece  through  one  of  the  holes,  he  fhoots  at  a 
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whole  covey  at  once.  The  Arabs  have  likewife  another 
method  of  catching  partridges  ;  for  obferving  that  after 
their  being  hallily  fprun^  two  or  three  times,  they  be- 
come fatigued  and  languid,  they  then  run  in  upon  them, 
and  knock  them  down  with  their  zervvatties,  which  are 
Ihort  flicks  bound  round  with  iron,  or  inlaid  with  brafs 
or  pewter.  Thole  Arabs  who  are  not  mailers  of  a 
gun  make  ufe  of  thefe  both  for  offenfive  and  defenfive 
weapons. 

The  Bedoweens,  a  name  given  to  the  Arabs  who  live 
in  tents,  ftill  retain  many  of  the  cuftoms  we  read  of  in 
facred  and  profane  hiiiory ;  for  except  their  religion,  they 
are  the  fame  people  they  were  two  or  three  thoufand 
years  ago.  Upon  meeting  each  other,  they  ftill  make 
life  of  the  primitive  falutation,  "  Peace  be  unto  thee." 
The  inferiors  Ihew  their  deference  and  relpedl  to  their 
fuperiors,  by  killing  their  feet,  knees,  or  garments,  while 
the  children,  or  kinsfolk,  pay  the  lanie  relpect  to  the 
heads  of  their  parents,  and  aged  relations.  In  fainting 
each  other,  they  clap  their  right  hand  on  their  breaft, 
while  thole  who  are  more  intimately  acquainted,  or  are 
of  an  equal  age  or  dignity,  mutually  kifs  the  hand, 
head,  or  Ihoulaer  ;  and,  at  their  great  iblemnities,  the 
wife  alfo  compliments  her  hulLar.d  by  killing  his 
hand. 

Perfonsof  the  highcil  character,  like  the  antient  pa- 
triarchs and  the  heroes  of  Homer, perform  what  v\e  Ihould 
term  menial  oltices.  The  greatell  jirince,  when  vilited 
liy  a  flranger,  is  not  alhamed  to  fetch  a  lamb  from  his 
flock  and  kill  it,  while  the  j)rincefs  makes  hafte  to  pre- 
pare her  lire  and  kettle,  and  then  drelTes  it.  The  cuftom 
of  walking  either  bare-foot,  or  with  fandals.  rendeis  the 
compliment  of  walking  the  Granger,  feet  ftill  neceffary  : 
this  is  done  by  the  mailer  of  tre  family,  who  nrfr  prefents 
himfelf,  and  is-  always  the  moll  officious  in  this  a6l  ol 
iindnefs.  When  his  entertainment  is  ready,  he  woula 
think  it  a  lliame  to  lit  down  with  his  guells  ;  inftead  ol 
which  he  llands  all  the  time,  and  waits  upon  them  :  yet, 
notwithllanding  this  refpeol,  thofe  are  fometimes  over- 
taken and  robbed  in  the  morning,  by  the  very  perfons 
who  entertained  them  v.ith  liich  holpitality  the  night 
before. 

The  relpedt  paid  by  the  polite  nations  of  Europe  to  the 
female  fex,  is  in  this  country  conliclered  as  abllird  in- 
fringement:- of  that  law  ol  nature  which  allig!:s  the  pre- 
eminence to  man  :  for  the  w  ives  are  only  conadered  as 
a  fi.'perior  clafsof  fervant3,who  are  yet  to  have  the  great- 
eft  ihare  of  toil  and  labour.  \'.  hile  the  lazy  hulbands 
take  their  repole  under  fome  neighboiring  Ihade,  and 
the  young  men  and  maidens  attend  the  flocks,  the  wives 
are  all  day  either  employed  at  grinding  at  the  mill,  drel- 
fim;  provifions,  or  working  at  their  looms  ;  and,  to  con- 
clude the  day,  they  ftill,  as  in  ancient  times,  take  a 
pitcher,  or  gor-ts-skin,  and  tying  their  fucking  children 
to  their  backs,  trudge  two  or  three  m.iles  to  fetch  water : 
yet,  notwithftanding  all  this  bufinefs,  neither  thefe  coun- 
try ladies,  nor  tl'ofeof  llil!  higher  rank  in  the  cities,  will 
lay  3  fide  any  of  their  ornaments,  neither  their  nofe-jewels, 
their  bracelets  for  their  arms  and  legs,  or  their  ear-rings, 
all  of  which  are  very  cumberfome  ;  nor  will  they  omit 
tinging  their  eyes  with  lead  ore  ;  fo  prevalent  is  cullom, 
and  fo  fond  are  even  the  ladies  in  Barbary  of  appearing 
in  the  fafhion. 

The  method  of  building  both  in  Barbary  and  the  Le- 
vant feems  alio  to  have  continued  the  fame  from  the  moll 
early  ages.  Their  houfes  are  fquare  buildings,  with  flat 
roofs,  furrounding  a  court,  where  alone  they  are  orna- 
mented. Indeed  large  doors,  fpacious  rooms,  marble 
pavements,  and  cloiftered  courts,  with  fountains  fome- 
times playing  in  the  midll,  are  well  adapted  to  the  heat 
of  the  climate. 

On  leaving  the  (Ireets,  which  are  generally  narrow, 
with  a  range  of  fliops  on  each  fide,  and  entering  one  ef 
the  principal  houfes,  you  nrll  pafs  through  a  porch,  or 
gate-way,  with  benches  on  each  fide,  where  the  mailer 
of  the  family  receives  vifits  and  difpatches  bufinefs,  few 
perfons,  even  among  tr.e  nearell  relations,  being  admit- 
ted any  farther,  exce]  t  upon  extraordinary  occafions : 
from  hence  you  pafs  irto  the  court,  which  lying  open  to 
the  weather,  is,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  owner, 
either  paved  with  marble,  or  fuch  coarfer  materials  as  are 
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proper  for  carrying  off  the  water.  When  a  number  of 
people  are  to  be  admitted,  as  upon  the  circumcifion  of 
a  child,  or  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  they  are  feldom 
received  into  any  of  the  rooms,  but  only  into  this  court, 
which  is  then  covered  with  mats  and  carpets  for  their 
more  commodious  entertainment ;  and,  to  Ihelter  them 
from  the  heat  of  the  weather,  a  kind  of  veil  is  expanded 
upon  ropes  from  one  lide  of  the  parapet  wall  or  lattice  of 
the  flat  roof  to  the  other.  To  this  covering,  which 
may  be  folded  or  unfolded  at  pleafure.  Dr.  Shaw  remarks, 
that  the  Ffalmill  feems  to  allude,  in  that  beautiful  expref- 
fion,  "  Thou  ipreadeft  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain." 

This  court  is  ufually  furrounded  with  as  many  cloillers 
abo\e  each  other  as  the  hoiife  is  (lories  high,  with  either 
a  balullrade,  or  lattice-work  rouvA  thofc  a'l  ^ve,  to  pre- 
vent any  perfons  from  falling  down.  You  are  coaducl- 
ed  Irom  the  cloifter  and  galleries  into  large  fpacious  cham- 
bers of  the  fame  length  with  the  court ;  but  they  have 
feldom  or  never  any  communication  with  each  other,  and 
one  of  thefe  rooms  frequently  ferves  a  whole  family,  par- 
ticularly when  many  perfons  join  in  the  rent  of  a  houle; 
hence  the  cities  of  Barbary  are  extremely  poj)ulous  in 
proportion  to  their  extent. 

Their  mofques  are  built  exaflly  in  the  form  of  our 
churches,  only  inftead  of  pews  the  floor  is  covered  with 
mats.  Near  the  middle  a  pulpit  is  erefled,  from  whencei 
the  JNIufti,  or  one  of  the  Imans,  every  Friday  explains 
a'  part  of  the  Koran,  and  exhorts  the  people  to  piety 
and  good  works. 

Near  all  the  cities  and  villages  is  a  large  fpot  of  ground, 
in  which  they  burv  the  dead.  Every  family  has  a  par- 
ticular part  of  it  walled  in  like  a  garden,  in  which  the 
bones  ot  their  anceftors  have,  for  many  generations,  re- 
mained undiflurbed.  In  thefe  enclofiaes  the  graves  are 
dl  leparate  and  dillinft,  each  having  a  lione  placed  up- 
right both  at  the  head  and  feet,  while  the  intermediate 
'.pace  is  either  j)lanted  with  flowers,  bordered  round  with 
done,  or  paved  all  over  with  tiles.  The  graves  of  per- 
Ibns  of  dilliftilion  are  dillinguilhed  by  their  havirig  ai 
Square  room  with  a  cupola  built  ever  them  ;  which  be- 
ing conltantly  kept  clean,  white-v.alhed,  and  beautified, 
they  to  this  day  continue,  as  our  author  remarks,  an 
excellent  comment  upon  the  exprellion  of  our  Saviour, 
v.here  he  comjjares  the  hypocrites  to  whited  lepulehres, 
which  appear  outwardly  Leautill.l,  but  are  within  full  of 
dead  mens  Kones  and  all  urcleannefs,  ?>Tatth.  xxiii.  27. 

It  is  Wt  rthy  of  oblervalion,  with  refper  to  thefe  fe- 
veral  llruclure-,  that  where  extraordinar}  flrength  is  re- 
quired, the  plailler  and  cement  are,  to  all  appearance,  uf 
the  lame  confiilence  and  ccmpofition  vith  thofe  of  the 
antients.  ^1  hus  our  author  cbferves,  that  the  cifterns 
built  by  Sultan  ben  Eglib,  in  leveral  parts  of  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis,  are  of  equal  Iblidity  \\  ith  the  firirous  ones 
at  Carthage,  and  continue  as  firm  and  compaifl,  unlels 
where  they  have  been  defignedly  broken,  as  if  they  were 
but  jull  finiflred.  The  compolilion  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

They  take  two  parts  of  wood-alhes,  three  of  lime,  and 
one  of  tine  fand,  which,  after  being  well  fitted  and  mix- 
ed together,  they  beat  incelTantly  for  three  days  and  nights 
with  wooden  mallets,  fprinkling  them  alternately,  and 
at  proper  times  with  a  little  oil  and  water,  till  they 
become  of  a  due  confiilence.  This  compofition  is  chiefly 
uled  in  their  cillerns,  arches,  and  terraces :  but  the  pipes 
of  their  aquedufts  are  joined  with  tow  and  lime  beat 
together  with  oil  only,  without  any  mixture  of  water. 
Both  thefe  compofitions  foon  alTume  the  hardnels  of 
ftore,  and  fuller  no  wattr  to  pervade  them. 

The  ingenious  and  learned  divine  we  have  fo  often 
quoted,  and  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  the  above 
article,  alfo  obferves,  that,  inftead  of  common  glue,  the 
joyners  frequently  ufe  a  preparation  of  cheele,  which  is 
firll  to  be  pounded  with  a  little  water  in  a  mortar,  till 
the  whe)  ie  matter  is  w.iflied  out.  When  this  is  done, 
they  pound  it  again  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fine  lime, 
and  apply  it  afterwards  as  quick  as  pollible  tofiich  boards 
as  are  to  be  joined  together;  which,  after  the  cement 
becomes  dry,  it  is  faid,  will  not  be  feparated  even  by 
water  itfelf. 

We  Ihall  now  take  a  view  of  the  habitations  of  the 

Bedoweens  and  Kabyles,  the  former  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  plain?,  and  the  latter  of  the  mount.iins.  The  tents 
of  the  Bedo\veen=,  which  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  and 
refemble  the  hull  of  a  thip  turned  iipfide  do\v]i,  are 
covered  with  a  coarle  hair-cloth,  and  differ  in  fize,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  perlbns  who  live  in  thenr. 
Some  of  them  are  fup})orted  by  a  pole  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  and  others  by  two  or  three  polesof  the  fame  length, 
while  a  curtain,  placed  upon  occafion  at  each  ot  thele 
divifions  lepnrates  the  whole  into  leveral  apartments  ; 
and  thefe  poles  being  covered  with  hooks  the  Arabs 
hang  u|)on  them  their  cloaths  faddles  balkets,  and  war- 
like inllruments.  They  take  their  rell  by  lying  a])on 
a  mat,  or  carpet,  wrapjied  in  their  hykes,  which  have 
been  already  defsribed  in  treating  of  Algiers,  and  have 
neither  bed,  mattrefs  nor  pillow.  "When  there  are  a 
number  of  thefe  tents  together,  they  are  ulually  placed 
in  a  circle,  and  in  the  night  the  cattle  are  inclof'ed  in 
the  area  in  the  middle,  tolecurc  them  from  the  wild  bealls. 
In  fhort,  \'irgiJ's  dclcrij)tion  of  their  manner  of  li\  ing 
and  decami)ing  is  a,«  jultly  drawn,  as  if  he  had  but  lately 
made  his  obfervations. 

'Jhe  villages  of  the  Kabyles  confilt  of  a  number  of 
cottages,  built  cither  w  ith  bricks  dried  in  the  fun,  with 
the  material- of  iome  ancient  ruuis,  or  with  hurdle^ daub- 
ed over  with  mud;  while  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
ftraw,  or  turf,  fupi)orted  by  reeds,  or  the  branches  ot 
trees,  in  the  largell  of  them  there  is  leldom  more  than 
one  room,  which  not  only  li^rves  for  a  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  and  bed-chamber,  but  one  corner  of  it  is  reli^rved 
for  their  foals-,  calves,  and  kids.  In  thele  huts  the  wo- 
men make  their  blanketscalledhykcs  and  thegoaf;  hair 
cloth  tor  their  tents  ;  liut,  ii.iliead  of  weav  ing  theivi  with 
a  fhiittlc,  they  conduct  every  thread  of  nha  woof  with 
their  fnig'^rs. 


SECT.    XX\'T. 

Of  the  Goyenimcnt,  Lairs,  Cowmcrcc,  and  La-ngua-ge  (f  the 

'Unnljicns. 

Til  E  government  of  Tunis  is  at  prefent,  like  that 
of  Algiers,  entirely  delpotic  ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  dignity  of  Dey  of  Algiers  is  eledHve, 
while  that  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  it  not  only  hereditary, 
but  he  has  the  powei;  of  nomin.ating  which  of  his  fbns 
he  chcoles  for  his  fuccellbr  ;  or,  if  he  thinks  none  ol' 
them  worthy  of  that  honour,  he  may  choole  either  a 
brother  or  a  nephew  to  fucceed  him  in  the  throne. 

The  Beys  are  alio  equally  independent  both  of  the 
CIrard  Seignior  and  the  Divan.  They  were  indeed  once 
under  the  jirotC'.'tion  of  the  former;  but  the  rajiacious  ex- 
tortions and  tyranny  of  the  ballixs  in  a  manner  obliged 
them  to  (hake  off  their  yoke,  and  fornv  a  government  of 
theirown,  which  was  fettled  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their 
Deys,  as  they  were  then  called,  could  do  nothing  with- 
out the  conl'ent  of  the  divan  :  but  they  at  length  found 
means  to  rid  thcnilelves  alfo  of  this  uncaly  clbg,  tho' 
the  government  itill  retains  a  Ihadow  of  both  ;  for  the 
I'orte  has  Hill  a  bnlha  v\  ho  reiides  here  ;  but  his  power 
andinfluence  are  lb  inconfiderable,  that  heonlylerves  to 
remind  the  Tunifeensof  their  being  once  fu!)ieci  to  the 
Gr.ind  Seignior,  or  at  moll  to  prevent  the  regency  taking 
any  meafures  j>rejudicial  to  his  interell.  As  to  the  divan, 
it  being  chierly  compoled  of  the  friends  and  creatures  ot 
the  Bey,  they  are  rather  affembled  to  give  a  forced  a])- 
probation  to  his  rel()lutions,  than  tor  him  to  confult 
them  about  their  julHce  and  expediency. 

When  this  new  form  of  government  was  firft  eftab- 
liilied,  theDeydiijvas  hath  been  aheady  intimated,  was 
the  iiij)reme  dignity,  and  the  Pieys,  who  were  the  next 
in  rank,  were  entirely  iiibordinate;  but  having  fmce  built 
their  j)owcr  on  the  ruin  of  the  ]')ey's,  they  have  by  de- 
grees railed  theinfijlvcs  to  their  prelent  independency; 
and,  by  making  the  office  <jf  Bey  hereditary,  have  en- 
deavoured to  prcv  ent  thofe  frequent  de|)ofitions,  rebel- 
Jions,  and  maifacres,  which  are  too  conmion  in  an  elec- 
tive monarchy.  They  have,  however,  been  unable  to 
prevent  jealoufies  and  cabals,  or  to  hinder  the  l()ns  re- 
'  belling  agajjUl  their  fathers,  or  agaiuil  fuch  of  thcirl 


brother?  as  are  nominated  to  fucceed  them  ;  whence  the 
dignity  of  Bey  oftener  falls  to  the  fhare  of  that  Ion  who 
has  had  the  addrefs  to  form  the  ftrongeft  party,  than  to" 
him  who  has  been  appointed  by  his  father,  or  is  molt 
worthy  to  till  the  throne.  Thrls,  v,-henever,  this  office 
becomes  vacant,  it  is  feldom  tilled  up  again  without 
much  blocdihed,  rapine,  and  violence. 

The  dignity  of  Dey  is  now  dwindled  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  who  enjoys  it  has  Icarce  half  the  thare  in  the  go- 
vernment, which  the  beys  poffcffed  when  they  held  the 
next  rank  tinder  it ;  for  thefe  were  then  a]>pointed  go- 
vernors of  the  provinces,  where  they  lived  in  great  liate 
and  grandeur,  gaining  immenie  wealth  by  oppreiiing 
their  fellow  fubiects,  and  by  linking  a  conhderable  j^art 
of  the  rev  enue  into  their  own  coffers  :  whereas  the  Bey, 
by  dividing  the  kingdom  into  two  circuits,  and  collect- 
ing the  revenue  in  j)erlbn,  at  the  head  of  his  flying  camp, 
has  at  once  Ibij'jjed  them  or  the  greateli  branch  ot  their 
wealth,  grandetir,  and  authorit}',  ard  lelt  them  only  a 
merede})endenceon  the  favour  of  the  Hey.  Both  the  Deys 
andtheDivan  took  great  umbrage  at  this  excefs  of  power, 
and  much  more  on  their  entailing  the  royal  dignity -on 
their  delcendants,  and  rendering  it  liili  more  lecure  to' 
them  by  the  alliances  they  contra'.ed  vv  ith  the  Arabian' 
}jrinces,  their  near  neighbours  ;  but  the  noble  and  united 
itruggles  they  made  to  Ihake  ofr'  this  new  and  irkfome 
}oke,  inltead  of  meeting  with  the  fuccels  they  expected,- 
lerved  rather  to  render  it  more  heavy  and  durable. 

The  Iky,  however,  Ihews  a  great  indificrence  to  all 
the  grandeur  of  llate,  and  is  contented  with  lecwring  to 
him  and  his  defcendants  the  ]irivilcge  ot  reigning  with 
an  uncontrouled  fway.  He  has  indeed  very  powerial  rea- 
Ibns  to  j)revent  his  making  luch  a  fj)lendid  figure  as 
would  rather  create  envy  and  jealouly.  than  awe  and 
regard,  either  from  his  liibjcdfs,  elpecially  the  Moors 
and  Arab.s  or  from  his  neighbours,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  Dey  of  Algiers. 

What  the  rev  enues  and  land-forces  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis 
are,  is  not  eafy  toguels,  the  former  chieriy  confining  in  the 
trrbute  which  the  iMtHjrs  and  7\rabs  pay,  ai'd  in  the  cuf- 
toms  ariling  from  imports  and  exjiorts,  both  of  which  are 
in  a  conltant  HuCtuation  ;  for  both  the  .Moors  and  Arab?' 
frequently  tind  means  of  eluding  the  payment  of  their 
taxes.  The  torces  of  the  Bey  chiefly  confilt  of  rencgaV 
does  and  a  i'ew  militia,  the  latter  ot  whom  are  chie;ly 
kej)t  in  their  garrilbnsand  lea-ports  ;  but  are  neither  lb 
wcll-j>aid  nor  dilcijdined  as  thole  of  Algiers.  The  renc- 
gado  loldiers,  who  chiefly  compole  the  Bey's  guard  and' 
the  garrifonof  his  capitol,  are  indeed  better  maintainedf 
and  cloathed.  Beiides  thele  the  Bey  can,  upon  all  emer- 
gencies, command  a  j)o\verful  army  of  Moors  and  Arabs,- 
both  horfe  and  foot  ;  but  can  have  no  great  dependence' 
on  their  fidelity. 

Their  lhij)s  are  alfo  much  inferior  to  what  niight  be 
expected  from  fuch  a  maritime  trading  nation.  Thofe 
that  belong  to  the  government  are  leJ<lom  more  than  fotir,. 
and  all  of  them  jworly  rigged,  the  largelt  carrying  no 
more  than  forty  guns  :  Ijtfide  thefe  they  have  aboiitf 
thirty  galliots,  which  carry  from  twenty  to  a  hundred^ 
and  twenty  men  ;  thefe  are  generally  commanded  l)y  a- 
rencgado,  and  maimed  partly  by  li>me  ot  the  fame  peo-" 
l>Ie,  and  partly  by  Turk>^  andCouloglies,  or  the  ions  of 
married  loldiers.  The  Chriltian  Haves  work  the  Ihip, 
and  thoie  of  the  Mahometan  religion  are  only  concern- 
ed in  the  fighting  part.  The  four  great  Ihips  fet  oiitf 
on  a  cruile,  and  are  fupjilied  with  bilcuit,  o-il,  butter, 
and  vinegar,  by  the  Bey  ;  but  as  thele  provifions  are  in- 
fulficient,  their  captains,  tor  two  j)iaders  more  front 
every  Turk,  enlarge  the  allowance. 

Other  galliots  are  alto  fitted  out  by  i)rivate  owner?, 
who  crui/e  at  theirown  expence,~pay  the  Ihip's  crew, 
defray  other  charges,  and  are  allowed  the  fole  property 
of  the  (jri/es  they  take,  except  fuch  perquiiites  as  the 
Bey  relerves  for  hiinlelf. 

\Vhen  any  of  the  government  tliips  bring  In  a  prize, 
the  hull  of  the  vetl'el  and  half  the  cargo,  after  the  IhipV 
expence  has  been  deducted,  belong  to  the  Bey ;  and  the 
other  half  is  divided  between  the  rais  or  captain,  and 
the  company.  The  rais  h.-K  fix  Ihares,  the  under  rais 
four,   the  n'laftcr  two,   the  cockfwain  two,    and  each 
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private  man  has  half  a  fiiare.  With  refpefl:  to  the  flaves,- 
the  Bey,  belide<  his  half,  lias  the  privilege  ot  buying  the 
ic-lt  at  a  hundred  piaflers  per  head,  though  he  leldom 
tails  ot"  lelling  them  lor  three  or  tour  hundred  ;  only 
every  tenth  head  lielongs  to  the  divan. 

A  Chrifrian  merchantman,  on  entering  the  road  of 
Tuni<;,  hoiis  his  colours,  and  lalutes  the  callle  ot  Go- 
letta  with  three  guns,  and  then  the  ma  iter  goes  afhore 
to  inform  the  Aga  whence  he  comes,  lint  when  a  man 
of  war  belonging  to  one  of  the  Chriitian  powers  come< 
in,  he  anchors  at  a.  tarther  diltaiice  from  the  callle  than 
the  merchantmen,  and  is  tirll  tainted  from  it  accordi!>g 
to  his  rate,  which  he  returns  with  the  lame  nunaber  of 
guns.  \\  hiie  he  Itay-^,  a  flag  is  hoiiled  at  the  houle  of 
theconful  belonging  to  his  nation,  and  all  the  merchant- 
men of  the  lame  country  keep  their  colours  ri\ing.  The 
ir.an  of  u'ar  is  jio  looner  arrived,  than  the  conliil  is 
obliged  to  give  notice  of  it  to  the  Bey,  who  intiantiv 
orders  all  the  Haves  to  be  fliut  up,  lelt  ai  y  of  them 
Jhould  find  means  to  get  on  board  ;  in  which  cafe  there 
would  be  no  reclaiming  them.  At  the  departure  of  a 
ihip  of  war,  the  Bey  commonly  fends  the  cajitain  the 
tifual  jirefents  of  oxen,  iheep,  poultry,  ana  other  re- 
Irelliments. 

All  trading  \eirels  which  load  or  unload  in  this 
kingdom,  are  obliged  to  pay  anchorage,  which  a- 
inoants  to  feventeen  j)ialters,  and  alio  for  loading  and 
iinior;ding.  The  average  on  fliips  loading  being  part  of 
the  j)ublic  revenue,  rilesar.dfalisaccording  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Itate.  This  duty,  vshich  ran  high  in  the  year 
1753,  amounted  to  twenty  piailers  for  e\ery  ihip,  whe- 
ther loading  or  unloading.  To  thele  may  be  added,  the 
duty  c  f  two  per  cent,  called  the  conliilage,  on  every  car- 
go taken  on  board  at  Tunis,  and  is  for  the  lalary  of  the 
conful  aid  other  oliicers.  The  jxaifports  granted  to 
trench  captains  are,  at  the  defu'e  of  their  own  crown, 
limited  to  three  vears  ;  at  the  end  of  which  thev  are  to 
appear  before  an  admiralty-court  in  Trance,  under  le\  ere 
peiialties.  before  they  renew  it :  but  thole  granted  to 
the  Engli;ii  extend  to  fourteen  years,  without  their  being 
Gon.-ned  to  the  above-mei^tioned' obligation. 

/a!1  public  conventions  and  inllr  iments  are  written  in 
the  Arabic  tongue,  which,  fiom  the  introduction  of  the 
Turkish  religion  into  Barbary,  and  the  intercourfe  with 
the  Moors,  is  much  corrupted  trom  it'  antient  energy 
and  elegance.  1  he  public  commerce  is  generally  carried 
on  by  t  le  help  of  the  Lingua  Franca.  | 

The  great  number  of  renegadoes  from  France,  Spain,  | 
and  Italy,  which  are  here  much  encouraged,  on  .accosmt 
of  their  abilities,  ufefuli-iels,  and  profelfed  hatred  to  all 
Chrittians,  have  likewile  rendered  their  languages  fo 
familiar  in  thele  parts,  efpecially  in  1  unis,  that  it  wiuild 
be  dangerou.s  to  talk  of  riate  affairs  in  any  of  them  betore 
cither  the  Turks  or  IVIoors.  Many  of  thele  renegadoes 
tir.d  n-eans  to  raife  themfelves  to  the  naott  coulider- 
able  emplo)nteiit-,  and  gain  immenfe  riches. 

'l"he  jews  alio  Iwarm  in  this  kingdom,  on  account 
of  their  ulefulnefs  and  commerce, andlive  after  theirown 
nir.nner  in  their  feparate  quarters.  'I'here  are  comjnited 
to  be  no  lels  than  nine  or  ten  thoufand  in  the  city  of 
Tunis,  m.my  of  whom  carry  on  a  very  conliderable 
commerce  ;  and  .as  they  are  much  addicted  to  cheat  in 
their  weights  and  me.alures,  to  make  fraudulent  bank- 
luptcies,  and  alio  to  adulterate  gold  duit  and  other  com- 
modities, they  .are  generally  more  lexereiy  punilJied  or 
fined  than  any  other  foreigners ;  efpecially  if  they  are 
caught  in  diminilhing  or  counterfeiting  the  coin,  which 
is  much  the  fame  here  a-;  at  Algiers. 

The  punifliments  inllided  on  criminals  are  much  the 
fame  at  Tunis  as  at  Algiers,  only  their  fuperltition  has 
diftated  a  different  method  of  putting  to  death  thole  re- 
negadoes who  turnChriltians.  Their  cruelty  is  here  ex- 
tremely dreadful,  for  they  either  wrap  them  up  in  a  cloth 
dipped'in  melted  pitch,  and  then  let  it  on  lire  ;  or  elle  put 
them  to  a  more  lingering  death,  by  encloiing  the  whole 
body,  except  the  head,  andrubbingthat  and  the  face  with 
honey,  whiclf  expofes  them  to  the  bite  and  Itings  of 
wafpe  and  other  infe£l:«,  by  which  they  are  tortured  fb- 
veral  dr.<»i  and  nights  before  they  expire. 

They  alfo  puuilh  with  inhuman  cruelty  the  lla^  es  who 
attempt  to  runaway,  efpecially  fuch  as  kill  their  iMaho- 


itietan  mafiers ;  for  this  laft  oflence  they  break  the  of- 
fender's arms  and  legs,  tie  him  to  a  horle's  tail,  and 
drag  him  thro'  all  the  itreets  ;  after  which,  if  Ke  be 
Itill  alive,  they  give  his  body  to  the  h  ranks  or  Kurope.an 
Chriliians ;  but  the  boys  frequently  t  ^ke  the  body  out 
of  the  executioner's  hands,  in  fpight  of  the  mezoar,  or 
fub-bafha  ;  and  having  dragged  it  about  fume  time  longer, 
roall  it  with  iiraw,  and,  alter  many  other  indignities,  at 
lalt  throw  it  into  lome  ditch,  from  whence  it  is  letched 
by  the  Franks  in  order  to  be  interred. 

Tunis  exports  to  France,  Morocco  Ikins,  hides,  wool, 
corn,  oil,  beans,  lentils,  and  wax  ;  and  receives  in  ex- 
change Languedoc  cloths,  Spanilh  wool,  iron.  Heel, 
hardware,  jiaper,  brandy,  wine,  pepi>cr,  cloves,  Itigar, 
and  Vermillion.  The  Italian  trade  is  carried  on  entirely 
by  the  IeN\s,  who  fend  the  lame  commodities  as  to  France; 
and  import  from  thence  gold  and  liher  tillue,  Sjianilij 
cloths,  damalks,  and  leveral  Ibrts  of  lilk  and  wooileri 
lluffs.  1  he  Moors  and  Turks  export  to  the  Levant  gold 
dull,  chequins,  woollen  lUiffs,  bales  of  caps,  and  lead ; 
and  bring  in  return  lilks,  calicoes,  iron,  vermillion,  and 
allum.  They  vend  much  the  fame  kind  of  commodi- 
ties into  Egypt ;  but  the  oil  that  is  carried  thither  mult 
be  put  up  in  jars,  and  not  in  calks,  the  greatefl  })art 
of  it  being  defigned  for  the  lamps  of  Mecca  and  IMedina  ; 
and  the  Arabians  would  think  it  f)clluted,  as  the  calks 
might  formerly  have  contained  wine,  h  rom  thence  they 
export  in  exchange  rice,  linen,  tiax,  cotton,  and  coffee. 

The  number  of  French  Ihips  freighted  at  Tunis  by 
the  Turks,  iMoor-;,  and  Jews,  are  laid  to  amount  an- 
nually to  no  lels  than  a  hundred  and  rilty  to  the  Levant, 
and  nfty  for  France  and  Italy  ;  but  as  for  tholt;  of 
the  Fnglilh,  their  luimber  is  quite  uncertain. 

One  conliderai)le  branch  of  the  commerce  of  Tunis 
confilts  in  the  caravan  veffels  which  trade  to  the  Levant, 
not  onlv  on  account  of  the  half  average  they  pay  to  the 
Itate,  but  of  the  vail  concourfe  of  people  they  occalion^ 
and  the  tax  on  jwllports  ;  but  the  moll  confiderableof  all 
the  caravans  are  thole  from  Sallee  anJ.  theCaJenlis  ;  the 
full  of  which  arrives  about  three  weeks  before  the  fall  of 
Ramadan,  and  enriches  the  Tunileens  with  gold  dull 
and  chequins  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
llerling.  The  C'adenlian,  which  comes  in  twice.a  year, 
alio  brings  })lentv  of  gold  dull,  belides  a  conliderable 
number  of  negroes,  which  they  exchange  for  cloths, 
Venice  glalles.  coral,  w  ire,  j.aper,  6rc. 

In  molt  other  refpecls,  the  commerce  of  the  Tunifeens 
is  carried  on  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  Al- 
giers, with  this  advantage,  that  foreigners  are  ufed  with 
much  greater  equity  and  humanity.TheEnglilh,  French, 
Dutch,  Imperialills,  and  (ienoefe,  have  their  conluls, 
who  arelikewife  treatedwith  muchgreaterrelpeif.  They 
ha\e  not  only  line  houles  in  the  metrofjoli'^,  but  hand- 
fome  villas,  or  country  i'e?As,  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  artd 
in  both  they  live  in  a  Ijjlendid  manner.  The  duty  of 
two  per  cent,  on  all  the  veffels  that  take  their  cargo  on 
board  at  Tunis,  which  ferves  for  their's  and  their  of- 
ricers  falaries,  is  colledied  by  a  merchant  of  thegreateft 
rej)utation,  who  palies  his  account  every  year  betore  thtf 
conful,  chancellor,  and  four  other  merchants. 

SECT.     X.W1I. 

OfthcKhigdom  cfT  RIP  oLi,oiTKivoL\,iiidiidingB  ARC  A. 

Its  Situation  and  Extent ;  weth  a  Dcjcripti.n  of  the  Gtilph 
of  aidra. 

TFIOUGFI  this  (late  is  tributary  to  the  Porte,  and 
under  its  j)rotcdion,  it  alfumes  the  name  of  ^ 
kingdom  ;  the  grand  l(;igni<jr  being  always  fond  of  mul- 
tiplVing  thele  titles  in  order  to  Iwell  the  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  his  own.  It  receives  its  name  from  that  of 
its  metropolis,  which  is  IHled  New  Tripoli,  to  diltin- 
guifli  it  from  a  much  more  antient  city  in  Phuinicia, 
which  Hill  retains  its  former  name. 

The  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  inchidingthedefart  of  Barca, 

.and  the  reft  of  Barhary,  is  l)ounded  on  the  eatl  by  Egypt* 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  on  the  welt  by_ 
Tunis,  and  on  the  louth  by  Nubia  and  unknown  parts  of 
Africa,  extending  Uom  ten  degrees  .tlHWy-Vftrnute^-  to  ' 

•    thirty 
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Tripoli. 


thirty  degrees  eaft  longitude  from  London-,  which,  with 
the  windings  of  the  coall,  give  it  an  extent  of  above 
twelve  hundred  miles  in  length  :  but  as  to  its  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth,  it  varies  very  much,  it  extending 
in  fome  places  a  hundred,  and  in  others  three  hundred 
miles  from  north  to  fouth. 

Thecoaft  affords  no  natural  curiofity.  except  the  gulph 
of  Sidra,  which  has  its  name  from  a  fmali  illand  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  It  was  antiently  called  the  Syrtis  Magna, 
todiilinguilli  it  from  a  fmallerone  on  thecoalt  of  funis, 
and  its  being  more  dangerous  to  mariners,  from  it5  draw- 
ing with  greater  violence,  and  the  fands  being  deeper. 
But  few  rivers  dilcharge  themfelves  into  it,  and  thole  are 
of  no  great  note  :  nor  are  the  Magra,  Rufalmabes,  Ca- 
larnacar,  and  others,  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, of  greater  conlequence,  except  their  ferving 
to  nourifh  an  iniu.ite  number  of  palm-trees  by  their  being 
dillributed  inio  canals,  without  which  it  would  be  im- 
polTible  for  them  to  grow  in  the  i'andy  delarts. 

7  his  country  is  at  prefent  divided  into  maritime  and 
inland  :  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  live  chiefly  upon 
commerce  and  the  piratical  trade,  and  the  latter  for  the 
moil  part  on  jjlunder  and  robbery.  Each  of  thefe  divi- 
fions  has  fome  cities  and  to\vn<,  with  a  much  larger 
number  of  villages,  which  lie  chiefly  fcattered  through 


to  invite  the  eye  but  the  diftant  profped ;  for  the  houfes 
within  the  city  are  low  and  mean,  dirty  and  irregular ; 
yet  it  has  fome  monuments,  which  remove  all  doubt 
of  its  having  once  made  a  much  more  noble  appear- 
ance, particularly  a  triumphal  arch,  one  half  of  which 
lies  buried  in  the  fand  ;  but  what  is  leen  above  it  is 
a  fufficient  proof  of  its  former  grandeur. 

This  triumphal  arch  is  the  only  antiquity  to  be  met 
with  in  this  country  ;  and  even  this  would  have  been 
long  ago  deliroyed,  had  it  not  been  for  a  tradition  which 
palies  among  the  inhabitants,  that  the  very  attempt  to- 
demolith  it  would  infallibly  be  attended  by  fome  dread- 
ful mistortune.  In  confirmation  of  this  they  Ihew  a  Hone 
half  loofened  from  the  reil,  and  confidently  affert,  that  a 
prince  having  begun  to  remove  lome  of  the  Itones,  the 
workmen  were  as  firll  frighted  by  a  terrible  earthquake  j 
but  ilill  perfifiing  in  their  v\  oi  k,  in  Ipight  ot  this  lliperna- 
tural  warning,  they  were  all  t)u:iea  under  a  jjrodigiou* 
cloud  of  fand.  It  is  probable  lome  m.-jgnincent  liructure 
was  erefted  near  this  elegant  arch,  fnice  one  cannot  dig 
near  it  far  under  ground,  without  finding  fome  of  the 
largelt  pieces  of  marble  that  are  any  where  to  be  met 
with. 

The  architefture  and   balTo  relievos  in  this  famous 
work  are  finely  executed.    1  he  tour  corners  of  the  build- 


the  latter;  but  moll  of  them  are  very  poor  and  tuinly    ing  are  fupported  by  an  equal  number  of  pilallers  adorned 


inhabited,  the  country  being  almoll  every  where  landy 
and  barren.  Indeed,  all  the  cities  and  towns  worthy  of 
notice  are  litiiated  along  the  coalt.  Of  the  moll  con- 
fiderable  of  thefe  we  fhall  give  lome  account,  the  rell 
being  either  gone  to  ruin,  and  entirely  depopulated,  or 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  filf.ermen,  people  who  burn 
lime,  the  makers  of  pot-alhes,  and  a  few  labourers,  all 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty  through  the  exadfions  of  the 
government,  or  the  freijuent  depredations  of  the  Arabs. 


SECT.    XXVIII. 

yf  Defcrtption  of  the  City  of  Tripoly,  or  Tripoli,  the  Capiial 
of  the  Kingdom ;  and  particularly  of  an  anticnt  triiunphal 
Jrch  in  that  City. 

TRIPOLI,  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom,  is  fituat- 
ed  in  fourteen  degrees  thirty  minutes  eall  longi- 
tude from  London,  and  in  thirty-three  degrees  five  mi- 
nutes north  latitude,  and  was  once  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  Old  and  the  New.     The  former  was  the  native 
place  of  the  emperor  Severus,  and  is  luppofed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Romans  ;  after  which  it  wa.s  conquered 
by  the  Vandals,,  and  at  la  it  deliroyed  by  the  Mahometans ; 
fmce  which  time  it  has-never  recovered  itfdt,  or  if  it  did, 
has  been  fullered  to  rim  to  decay,  and  is  now  almoft  gone 
to  ruin.   7  he  latter,  which  is  fituated  at  a  linall  dillance 
from  it,  is  of  no  great  extent  ;  but  is  populous  and  in  a 
flourifhing  condition.   It  flands  on  a  landy  ground  by 
the  fea-lhore,  and  is  encompafied  with  high  walls  and 
ftrong  ramparts.  Hanked  with  pyramidical  towers,  but 
has  no  ditch.     It  has  only  two  gates,  one  on  the  fouth 
towards  the  country,  and  the  other  on  the  north  fronting 
the  lea,  where  the  city  fpreads  itfelf  in  the  form  of  a 
crelcciit,  near  a  fj)acious  and  connnodious  haven.    The 
point  to  the  eaft  is  little  elfe  befides  a  grou]>  of  rocks,  on 
which  are  to  be  feen  fome  antient  forts,  which  are  now 
run  to  decay  ;  but  that  to  the  weflward  is  defended  by  a 
llrong  cafUe,  cncompaffed  with  fortifications  in  the  mo- 
dern talle,  and  defended  by  fome  large  cannon. 
^  New  Tripoli  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  built  by  the  na- 
tives, who  gave  it  the  name  of  Tarabilis,  or  Tiebilis, 
whence  the  Latins  call  it  Tripolis.     According  to  lome 
authors  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  very  great  trade,  on  ac- 
count of  its  neighbourhood  to  Numidia,    TunLs,    and 
other  confiderable  places ;  and  was  therefore  refiiirted  to 
by  vefTels  from  Malta,  Venice,  Sicily,  Marfeilles,  and 
other   ports,    it  having  one  of   the   moft  commodious 
havens  along  the  whole  coafl  till  you  come  to  Alexandria  ; 
and  by  this  means  it  became  lb  opulent,  that  it  abounded 
with  fine  molques,  holpltals,  and  other  public  buildinr?, 
and  being  filled  with  rich  merchants,  excelled  Tunis 
both  in  wealth  and  beauty.    It  now  indeed  retains  but 
few  traces  of  its  antient  Iplendour.  it  having  little  elfe 


with  vine  leaves.  Over  each  of  the  tour  gates  is  a. 
triumphal  chariot,  in  one  of  which  is  reprefented  Alex- 
ander drawn  by  two  fphiiixes,  w  ith  feme  llaves  uiider  it. 
'f  he  inicriptionsover  thegatesnre  al!-wornout,  except 
one  on  the  north  fide,  which  is  Itill  legible.  The  lione* 
of  this  ItruClure  are  all  of  fine  marble,  between  five  and 
fix  feet  thick,  and  are  fa  ened  to  each  other  by  iron 
cramps,  without  either  mortar  or  cement. 

We  need  not,  however,  wonder  at  the  decay  of  thiscity; 
as  it  labours  under  two  great  inconveniences;  thelirft  is  the 
want  of  fweet  water,  here  being  neither  rivers,  Iprings, 
nor  any  other  means  ot  lupplying  it  u  ith  that  i.ecelfary 
element,  but  refervoirs  for  laving  the  rain  ;  the  fecond 
inconvenience  is  the  great  fcarcity  of  corn,  and  the  other 
produce  of  the  earth,  the  city  being  furrounded  for  feve- 
ral  miles  together  on  the  land-fide  with  a  dry  fandy  foil. 
Thi^,  fbme  authors  maintain,  was  formerly  arable  and' 
fertileground,  that  produced  greatabundanceof  corn  and 
other  grain,  till  being  overflowed  by  thefea,  it  leftthofe 
vail  quantities  of  fand  which  now  cover  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  and  render  it  incapable  of  producing- 
any  thing  but  palm  trees,  which  are  laid  to  grow  in  great 
plenty,  notw-ithfianding  the barrennefs  and drynelsof  the 
foil,  and  yield  the  moll  delightful  dates,  which  is  a  con- 
fiderable part  of  their  food  ;  befides  thefe  they  have  the 
lotus,  a  fruit  reckoned  firer  than  dates  ;  and  as  the  na- 
tives make  from  it  a  moil  excellent  wine,  this  pknt 
ferves  them  both  for  meat  and  drink. 

Near  the  city  walls  is  a  famous  burying-groiind,  in 
which  are  foimd  coffins,  urns,  medals,  and  other  curious 
relics  of  antiquity.  The  Francilcan  friars  have  here 
a  handfome  church,  convent,  and  hofpital ;  the  lall  of 
which  is  the  more  necefiary,  as  the  city  is  lo  olten,  and 
fb  feverely,  vifited  by  the  plague.  Other  orders  of 
monks  have  been  likewile  fettled  there,  but  have  fmce 
been  obliged  to  abandon  it.  The  country  is,  however, 
adorned  with  a  multiplicity  of  handlome  villas,  the  gar- 
dens of  which  are  chiefiy  cultivated  by  Chrillian  flaves. 
It  iscblervable,  v\'ith  relped>  to  thof.  unhaj)j)r  wretches, 
that  there  is  only  a  \ery  fmall  number  of  them  here, 
whencompared  with  the  many  thoufandsin  the  cities  of 
Alsi;iers  and  1  unis,  whence  they  are  locked  up  at  night 
in  one  fingle  bagnio.  The  people  jufl  keep  a  lurficient 
number  to  cultivate  their  gardens  and  lerve  them  in  the 
loweft  offices,  and  fell  all  the  reff. 

The  people  here  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  linen  cloth, 
great  quantities  of  which  are  made  by  the  inh.-tbitants ; 
but  their  chief  dependance  ison  their  corfairs,  ai;d  th  fs 
of  other  nations  which  refbrt  to  this  city  ;  tlcy  indeed 
keep  only  fix  or  feven  at  moll,  yet  thefe  are  fbdelperr.te 
and  make  fuch  advantage  of  their  fituation,  by  being 
within  re.ach  of  thofe  merchant-fliips  which  trade  into 
Egypt,  Italy,  and  the  Archipelago,  tiiat  the*-  greatly 
infell  thofe  feas,  and  do  much  milchief. 
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Tripoli,  is  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  about  thirty- 
league-;  ;  but  its  coniines  on  the  fouth  fide  mult  be  ac- 


^ 


J  Dcjcription  of  the  Tczvns  cf  El  Hammah,  Zara,  cr  Zoara, 
and  of  the  1otv?is  andDfJiriSl  of  Dcrne  tfiid  Mejrata. 

EL  Hammah,  an  antient  town  long  gone  to  decay, 
is  lituated  in  thirt^'-four  degrees,  north  latitude,  and 
is  only  remarkable  for  its  Roman  walls  of  fquare  llores, 
arid  lume  infcriptions  mentioned  by  Leo  Atricanus  and 
Da^pper,  but  now  fo  defaced  as  not  to  be  read,  and  for 
its  hot  lulphureouslpriiigs,  whichareconveyedtoitbyan 
old  aquedu:r.  It  is  now  a  poor  milerable  town,  only  in- 
habited by  a  few  hulTjandmen  and  ri.'iiermen,  and  thofe 
u  ho  feek  for  a  better  livelihood  from  the  piratical  trade. 
Zara,  or  Zoara,  another  ruinous  town,  encompafled 
by  an  old  decayed  \\  all,  and  leated  near  the  fea,  about 
thirteen  leagues  from  the  ifl^.ndof  Jerba,  or  Jerbis.  It 
is  at  prefent  inhabited  only  by  })oor  people,  who  li\e 
either  by  burning  quick-lime  and  pot-aihes,  or  follow 
the  piratical  and  ti.i.ing  trade.  AH  thele  (land  on  the 
eallern  coafl  of  the  guljih  of  Sidra  :  thofe  that  are  within 
it,  and  on  its  eallern  fide,  are  in  a  liill  more  ruinous 
condition.  \Miat  has  mofi  contributed  to  this  and  to  the 
defirudion  of  their  piratical  trade,  on  which,  like  their 
neighbours-,  they  chiefly  fubfilied,  is  their  being  io  near 
to  the  ii'Iand  of  Malta  ;  which  being  conveniently  fituat- 
ed  cppofite  to  the  coall:,  the  knights  of  that  illand  have 
conliantly  watched  them,  and,  by  fupprefiing  their  fre- 
,quent  excurfions,  oblige  them  to  apply  to  rilhing,  and 
to  cultivate  as  much  land  about  thofe  towns  as  will  jufi 
ferve  them  from  hand  to  mouth. 

The  only  place  worthy  of  notice  on  the  wefi  fide  oi 
the  above  gulph  is  Derne,  now  a  fmall  town.  It  ftands 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  fea,  and  is  Unrounded  with 
fine  fprings  of  fweet  water,  one  of  which  runs  through 
the  tov.-n,  and  others  round  the  walls,  and  therefore  its 
territory  is  llill  capable  of  bearing  corn  and  garden- 
fiufF;  but  it  is  fo  poorly  inhabited,  that  little  advantage 
is  obtained  from  it.  This  town  is  ftill  the  capita!  of  a 
diilridlof  its  own  name,  which  extends  from  Cape  Bomb 
on  the  eaft  to  the  guljjh  of  Bengafi,  which  is  above  three 
hundred  miles ;  but  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  wandering- 
Arabs,  who  are  faid  to  amount  to  thirty  thoufand  fami- 
lies, that  pay  a  fmall  tribute  to  the  Bey  of  Tripoli.  This 
traft  is  almod  every  where  covered  with  a  plant  or  flirub 
that  bears  a  thick  do\\ny  leaf,  \\ith  branches  of  yellow 
flowers,  and  not  only  keeps  green,  but  blolToms  during 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  The  bees  chiefly  feed  up- 
pn  this  flower,  which  gives  an  excellent  talie  to  their 
v^noney. 

On  the  weftern  fide  of  the  gulph  of  Sidra  is  alfo  the 
^  diftrift  of  Mefrata,  which  contains  the  country  antiently 
called  C'yrenaica  and  Pentapolis,  from  its  then  having 
five  cities ;  but  is  now  called  Mefrata,  from  its  capital. 
It  has  fome  towns  and  villages,  both  on  the  fea-fide  and 
within  land,  that  trade  with  the  Chriftians  for  Euro- 
pean commodities,  which  they  fell  to  the  negroes,  and 
exchange  for  flaves,  mulk,  and  civet,  which  they  carry 
into  Turkey.  The  inhaoitants  were  formerly  rich  and 
warlike,  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  theTunifeens,  as  they 
are  now  of  that  of  the  Trij)oIitans.  They  can  mulier  a- 
bout  ten  thoufand  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  are  often  at 
w-ar  with  the  Arabs. 

The  other  countries  within  land  are  fiill  more  defart 
and  void  of  towns ;  tney  are  inhabited  by  much  the  lame 
people  with  the  two  laf  mentioned,  live  after  the  fame 
manner,  aiid  are  perpetually  endeavouring  to  tree  them- 
felves  from  the  tribute  exadled  from  them.  The  land  is 
for  the  mofi  part  dry,  barren,  ana  covered  with  fuch  light 
fand,  that  one  cannot  travel  through  it  w-ithout  fome- 
times  finking  into  it  above  the  middle  ;  fo  that  were  it 
not  for  the  abundance  of  dates  that  grow  there,  and  for 
fome  mountains  that  afivjrd  pafiure  for  their  cattle,  it 
would  be  impofiible  to  fubfili. 

SECT.     XXX. 

Of  the  Defart  cf  Barca,  its  Situation  and  Extent,  and  the 

'Manrers  of  the  Inhahitants. 

TH  E  defart  of  Barca,  fituated  between  Egypt  and 
what  is  more  properly  called  ^the    kingdom  of 
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knowledged  to  be  very  uncertain. 

1  his  country  is  for  the  moll  part,  efpecially  in  the 
middle,  nothing  mc  re  than  a  trad  of  dry  and  barren 
lands,  on  which  account  the  Arabs,  its  principal  inhabi- 
tants, ftile  it  The  defart  or  road  of  whirlwinds.  It  almoll 
every  where  labours  under  a  great  fcarcity  of  water ;  and, 
e.N;cej)t  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
where  the  earth  produces  a  fmall  quantity  of  grain,  as 
corn,  millet,  and  Ibme  mai/e,  the  left  is  in  a  manner 
uncultivated.  E\en  of  the  Imall  quantity  of  corn  pro- 
duced in  the  few  fpots  capable  of  cultivatioit,  the  poor 
inhabitants  are  obliged  toexchange  a  part  with  their  in- 
digent neighbours  tor  dates,  iheep,  and  camels  ;  thele  laft 


they  lland  in  greater  need  of  than  they,  on  account  of 
their  great  Ica-icity  of  grafs,  and  other  proper  food. 

The  mofi  defart  aiid  dangerous  canton  of  all  is  that  in 
which  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  antiently  flood, 
which,  though  in  other  refpeds  pleafantly  liturited,  was 
encompafled  a  great  way  round  with  fjch  quick  and 
burning  fands,  as  have  always  been  detrimental  to  travel- 
lers, not  only  as  they  fink  under  their  feet,  hut,  being 
light  and  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  are  eafily  raifed 
by  every  breath  of  vvind,  which,  if  it  happens  to  be  in 
their  faces,  almoft  burns  out  their  eyes,  and  iJfles  them 
for  want  of  breath  ;  and,  if  vehement,  otten  overwhelms' 
whole  caravans.  The  fad  catalhophe  ot  Canibyfes  and 
his  army  in  his  bold  attempt  againfl  that  temisle  and 
oracle,  as  well  as  Alexander's  more  fuccefsful,  though 
difiicult  expedition  thither,  are  well  known.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  country  may  be  juilly  termed  fo  wild  a  defart, 
that  there  is  no  travelling  through  it  without  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ftars,  or  the  help  of  a  com],.afs  ;  and  though  it 
was  once  the  thorough-fare  for  the  caravans  from  Bar- 
bary  to  Ivlecca,  yet  it  has  been  fince  fo  infeded  with, 
wild  Arab'^,  that  thofe  caravans  are  obliged  to  travel  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  about  to  avoid  leing  plundered. 
Some  of  the  French  geographers  divide  the  country  of 
Rarca  into  what  they  term  the  kingdom,  and  the  defart ; 
the  former  of  which  has  fome  conliderable  ports,  town;-, 
and  villages,  and  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Forte,- 
and  governed  by  a  Cady  who  relides  at  Tripoli ;  but 
other  authors  call  the  coafl,  the  eallern  fliore  of  Tripoli : 
it  is,  however,  more  commonly  known  by  the  n.-^me  of 
Derne.  from  one  of  its  moll  confiderab!e  towns  ar.a  ports ; 
befides  which  it  has  feveral  others,  and  the  ruins  of  many 
more,  now  reduced  to  poor  villages ;  but  what  condirioa 
they  are  in,  or  by  whom  they  are  governed,  is  not  known. 
Indeed  the  maritime  towns  are  probably  under  the  pro- 
teifiion  of  the  Porte  ;  but  whether  under  the  government 
of  the  Balha  of  Tripoli  or  Egypt,  or  w'hether  they  have 
formed  themfelves  into  indej)endent  flates,  like  thofe  of 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  towns  are  more  civi- 
lized and  converfable  than  thole  of  the  inland  country, 
and  have  imbibed  notions  of  humanity  and  juilice,  u-hile 
the  people  who  live  in  the  defart  appear  in  many  refpefls 
favages,  and,  like  other  wild  Arabs,  fubnit  by  robbery 
and  plunder. 

It  was  indeed  by  the  Arabs  that  this  trad,  till  then  a 
continued  barren  defart,  was  hrfl  inhabited  ;  thefe,  at 
their  firll  coming  into  it,  fettled  in  the  \>zA  cantons  ; 
but  as  they  multiplied,  and  the  feveral  tribes  engaged 
in  frequent  wars  againlt  each  other,  the  flrongefl  drove 
the  weakeft  out  of  the  befl  fpots,  and  lent  them  to  wander 
in  the  defart  parts,  where  they  live  in  the  mod  abjeift 
and  milerable  condition,  the  country  yielding  little  food 
and  no  raiment.  Hence  they  are  reprelented  as  being 
the  moft  difagreeable  of  all  the  Arabs,  their  bodies  hav- 
ing Icarcely  any  thing  but  Ikin  and  bones,  their  faces 
are  meagre,  their  looks  fierce  and  ravenous,  and  their 
garb,  which  is  what  they  commonly  take  from  the  paf- 
fengers  and  pilgrims  who  travel  through  thofe  parts,  is 
tattered  with  long  v/earing,  while  the  poorelt  havefcarce- 
ly  a  rag  to  wrap  round  their  waifls.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
thefe  are  faid  to  be  the  moft  relolute  and  expert  robbers 
and  plunderers;  but;  both  frequently  yield  them  fomife- 
rable  a  harvefl,  that  neceflity  lorces  them  to  make  excur- 
fions as  far  as  into  Numidia,  Libya,  snd  other  fonthern 
jiarts,  to  obtain  frefli  f  ipplies.  Hardened  by  indigence, 
6  N  they 
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fhey  are  faiJ  to  commit  the  greatefl  cruelties  on  thofe 
that  fall  into  their  hands,  making  them  drink  warm 
milk,  and  then  hanging  them  up  by  the  feet,  and  fliak- 
ing  them  in  order  to  make  them  bring  uj)  any  frtiaH  coin 
fhey  have  fvvallowed,  in  order  to  conceal  it  from  them  ; 
they  even  rake  in  their  excrement?,  in  hopes  of  finding 
fomething  to  recompenfe  their  trouble  ;  it  being  ufiial 
for  the  merchants  and  pilgrims  who  travel  through  this 
defart,  to  take  that  method  to  fave  what  firrall  gold  they 
carry  about  them  ;  and  whether  any  be  found  fb  con- 
cealed or  not,  they  conftantty  ftri]>  them  of  all  they 
have,  even  to  the  laft  rag  of  their  clbaths. 


•SECT.    XXXI. 

Of  the  Govcrnmevt  and  Power  of  Tripoli :  the  Taxes  laid  on 
the  Inhabitauts,  cmd  their  Commerce. 

AS  the  government,  laws,  religion,  and  cuftoms  of 
Tri{)oli  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Algiers 
and  Tunis,  we  fhall  not  tire  our  readers  with  a  needlefs 
repetition  of  them.  It  is  futiicient  to  oblerve,  that  the 
Beys  of  Trij)oli  are  not  mere  titular  vaffals  to  the  Porte, 
like  the  governments  we  have  been  delcribing,  but  are 
really  under  a  kind  of  fubjedion,  and  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute to  the  Grand  Seignior.  This,  joined  to  the  other 
exigencies  of  the  regency,  the  avarice  of  the  Tiirkiflr 
Balhas  fent  thither  from  C'onlLantinople,  and  the  general 
decay  of  commerce,  obliges  them  to  load  the  fubjefts 
with  fiich  heavy  taxes  and  extortions,  as  hath  reduced  the 
greateit  jiart  ot  the  people  to  the  loweft  degree  of  indi- 
gence. 

The  public  revenues,  like  thofe  of  which  we  have 
already  treated,  arife  chiefly  from  their  corlairs,  who  are 
very  few  ;  and  befides  thefe  they  have  only  common 
fmall  gallies,  poorly  manned  and  equipped.  Another 
branch  of  the  revenue  ariles  from  the  duties  on  imports 
and  exports,  and  from  the  taxes  laid  on  the  Jews,  which 
are  extremely  high.  'Ihele  peojjle  are  very  numerous, 
and  carry  on  the  greateft  fhare  of  the  Italian  commerce. 
The  natives  alfo,  though  ever  fo  poor,  mult  ])ay  a  [lart 
of  the  produce  of  their  ground  or  other  manufadtures. 
The  Moors  and  Arabs  in  the  covmtry  are  alio  heavily 
taxed,  and  among  them  the  Bey  fends  his  flying  camp  of 
janizaries,  and  Ibmetimes  goes  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
thein,  to  levy  the  impofitions  laid  nj)on  them  :  for  both 
the  Arabs  and  Moors  are  eqirally  rellive  and  impatient 
tinder  theTurki/li  yoke,  and  are  ke])t  lb  ])oor,  that  no- 
thing but  force,  and  Ibmetimes  exemplary  feverity,  can 
extort  it  from  theni. 

The  Bey,  by  receiving  the  protev5>ion  of  the  Porte, 
fiill  keej)s  up  a  kind  of  defj)otic  jiower ;  for  as  he  is 
generalillimoof  all  the  forces,  by  apj^ointing  the  ofticers 
vvho  art  in  all  capacities  under  him,  he  has  obtained  fuch 
an  abiblute  jiower  over  the  Divan,  that  it  is  now  conti- 
nued only  as  a  matter  of  form,  the  members  having  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  ai>prove  and  ratify  whatever  he  is 
plcaled  to  lay  before  them  ;  nor  does  the  Porte,  or  its 
Badia,  gi\e  fhcmlelves  the  leall  concern  about  the  go- 
Ternment;  for,  provided  he  does  but  jivindually  pay  his 
tribute  to  the  one,  and  fatisfy  the  avarice  of  the  other, 
they  leave  hhn  togoverYi  the  rell  iii  as  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannical a  manner  as  he  choofes. 

As  to  the  commerce  of  Tripoli,  it  chiefly  confiftseither 
of  fuch  Haves  ns  are  taken  by  their  corfairs,  or  fuch  as 
they  traffic  for  with  their  neighbours;  the  greatell  ])art 
of  both  they  lend  intoTurky,  where  they  can  difpole  of 
them  to  the  bell  advantage.  The  next  branch  is  that  of 
allies,  which  they  buy  from  the  Arabians,  and  fell  to 
the  Europeans  to  make  glafs  and  Ibap.  The  rell  of 
their  traffic  is  fb  inconfidcrable  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
notice. 

It  is  obfervabfe,  that  the  regency  are  here  more  fcru- 
pul(nH  obfervers  of  their  treaties  with  other  nations,  and 
punilh  the  breach  of  them  with  greater  fe\ciity  than 
any  of  their  neighbours  :  thi^  punctuality,  whether  it 
proceeds  from  real  [)robrty,  or  a  confcioufnels  of  their 
own  weaknels,  is,  nevertheleis,  of  no  linall  advantage  to 
the  navigation  of  the  commercial  nations. 


SECT.     XXXII. 
Of  the  Mamier  of  travelling  in  Barhary. 

THE  account  of  the  manner  of  travelling  through^ 
Barbary,  as  given  us  by  the  learned  Dr.  Shaw, 
will  ferve  as  a  f  immary  of  the  manners  of  the  people^ 
the  climate,  and  Ifate  of  the  country. 

Ill  the  feveral  maritime  towns  of  Barbary  and  the 
Levant,  where  Britifh  fadories  are  eltabliihed,  our  au- 
thor was  entertained  with  extraordinary  marks  of  gene- 
rofity  and  friendfliip,  having  the  ule  rot  only  of  their 
houfes,  but  of  their  horfes,  their  janizaries,  and  fervants.. 
Jn  the  inland  towns  and  villages  there  is  generally  a 
houle  let  aj)art  fur  the  reception  of  ftrangers,  \\ith  a  pro- 
jer  officer  to  attend  it,  where  perfons  are  lodged  and  en- 
tertained lor  one  night  in  the  bell  manner  the  jilace  will 
aflbrd,  at  the  expence  of  the  community  :  but,  except  at 
thefe,  and  the  places  before-mentioned,  there  are  no 
houfes  of  entertainment  throughout  thi-:  extenfive  coun- 
try ;  yet,  w  ere  tra\  ellers  to  furnilh  themleb  es  v\  ith  tents, 
it  \\-ould  not  only  Ije  attended  with  expence  and  trouble, 
but  might  raife  the  fufpicion  of  the  Arabs  ot  their  being; 
perlbns  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  conlequently  too  rich 
and  tempting  a  booty  to  be  fuffered  to  elcape.  If,  there- 
fore, in  the  courfe  ot  their  travels  they  do  not  fall  in  vvith. 
the  hovels  of  the  Kab)]es,  or  the  encampments  of  the 
Arabs,  they  can  have  nothing  to  protetft  them  from  the 
Icorching  heat  of  the  fun  by  day,  or  the  cold  of  the 
night,  unlels  they  have  the  happinefs  to  find  a  grove  o£ 
trees,  the  Jhelf  cf  a  reck,  or  a  cave. 

When  they  are  fo  fortunate  to  find  an  encampment 
of  the  Arabs,  they  are  entertained  one  night  on  free  coll, 
and  furnilhed  with  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  provifions  for 
themfelves  and  their  horfes.  Upon  their  arrival  they  are 
generally  prefented  with  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  a  bafket  of 
figs,  dates,  raifins,  or  other  dried  fruit ;  the  maHer  of 
the  tent  where  they  lodge  then  fetches  them,  according 
to  the  number  of  their  company,  either  a  kid,  a  goat,  -j. 
fheep,  or  lamb,  half  of  which  is  inltantly  boiled  by  his 
wife,  and  fer\'ed  up  with  culcufu  ;  and  the  rell  is  ufually 
roalled,  and  Icrved  for  their  breakfali  or  dhmer  the  next 
day. 

B\it  though  the  tents  of  the  wandering  Arabs  may 
flicker  them  from  the  weather,  they  have  their  inconve- 
niences ;  for,  befides  the  fleas  and  lice,  which  are  here 
in  all  their  quarters,  the  ajjjirehenfioiis  of  being  bit  or 
Hung  by  the  viper,  the  fcorpion,  or  the  venomous  fpider, 
feldom  fails,  in  Ibme  parts  of  thefe  countric:,  to  inter- 
rupt the  repole  to  grateful  to  a  weary  traveller.  They 
are  no  lefs  diliurbed  by  the  cahes,  kids,  and  other  yoimg 
cattle,  that  are  every  night  tied  up  in  the  tents,  to  pre- 
vent their  fucking  their  dnms  ;  tor  the  cords  being  ge- 
nerally made  of  looJe  fpun  yarn,  they  frequently  break 
loofe,  and  trample  over  them. 

When  they  are  entertained  in  a  courteous  manner, 
which  is  not  always  the  cale,  they  may  highly  pleale  the 
mailer  of  the  tent  by  giving  him  either  a  knile,  a  couple 
of  flints,  or  a  little  Englifh  gunpowder  ;  which  beii  g 
much  llronger  than  theirs,  they  highly  elleem,  and  keep 
it  to  ferve  as  priming  for  their  fire-arms;  and  the  wife 
uill  return  a  thoufand  thanks  for  a  pair  of  fclflars,  a 
Ikean  of  thread,  or  a  large  needle,  which  are  extraor- 
dinary rarities. 

Our  author  fays,  that  during  the  excedive  heats  of 
fummer,  and  particularly  when  they  were  afraid  of 
meeting  with  a  party  of  the  Arab  free-booters,  they  tra- 
velled in  the  night,  which,  according  to  an  Arabian 
jjroverb,  having  no  eyes,  few  of  them  dare  venture  a- 
broad,  from  their  not  knowing  into  what  dangers  and 
ambufcadcs  they  may  fall.  Our  travellers  had  then  fre- 
quent realbn  to  call  to  mind  the  words  of  the  Plalmiil. 
"  Thou  make:i  darknefs  that  it  may  be  night,  whereiiv 
"  all  the  beallsof  theforelf  do  mo\e  ;  the  lions  roaring 
"  after  their  prey"  :  for  leopards,  hyxnas,  and  a  va- 
riety of  ravenous  beads  then  call  to,  and  anfwer  each 
other  ;  the  different  fexes  by  this  means,  perhaps,  finding 
out  and  correfponding  with  their  mates;  and  thefe  found? 

awfully 
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.T>vfiiily  breaking  in  iij^iuii  the  folitude,  deftrov  the  ideas 
otthat  I'at'ety  they  endeavoured  to  nnd  bv  travelling  at 
that  lea'on. 

They  did  not  always  take  ftage*  of  the  lame  length  ; 
for  u-hile  under  the  apprehenfion  ot  danger,  they  travelled 
through  all  the  bye-juths  known  to  their  condudors, 
Ibmetimes  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  together,  without 
reliing  ;  but  an  ordinary  day's  journey,  exclufne  of  the 
time  taken  up  in  making  obfervations,  feldom  exceeded 
eight  or  nine  hours.  1  hey  conliantly  rofeat  break  ot 
day,  and  letting  forward  v,ith  the  fun,  travelled  till  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  they  began  to  look  out 
Ibr  the  encampments  of  the  Arabs,  who,  to  prevent 
fuch  parties  coming  to  live  upon  them,  choole  fuch 
places  as  are  leall  confpicuous  :  and,  indeed,  unleis  they 
difcovered  the  finoke  of  their  tents,  and  the  barking  ot 
their  dogs,  or  (jblerved  fome  of  their  flocks,  it  was  with 
ditiiculty  they  were  able  to  find  theni,  and  all  their  labour 
Avas  frequently  inefiiiCtual.  When  they  came  up  with 
them,they\\ereaccommodatedas  hath  been  alreadv  men- 
tioned, lor  one  night;  and  if  in  travelling  the  next  day, 

They  chanc'd  to  find 
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A  new  repalt,  or  an  untarted  fpring, 
They  bleit  their  liars,  and  thought  it  luxury. 

Addison. 

The  he'ii  method  to  prevent  falling  into  their  hands,  is 
for  a  traveller  to  be  always  dreffed  in  the  hat)it  ot  the 
country  ;  for  the  Arabs  are  jealous  and  inquifuive,  llif- 
peding  every  llranger  to  be  a  fpy  lent  to  take  a  furvey  of 
thofe  lands,  which  they  are  taught  to  fear  will  one 
time  or  other  be  reflored  to  the  Chrillians. 


SECT,    xxxiir. 

of  ilieBomhardmcnt  of  the  City  of  Tripoli  hy  the  French  ;  the 
Peace  to  ivhich  the  Trip.  litans  were  obliged  to  conj'ent  ;  ajid 
an  j^ljlra£l  tf  the  Treaty  which  that  Nation  concluded 
•tvith  England. 

THE  bombardment  of  Tripoli  belngoneof  the  lateft 
and  princijial  events  in  the  hirtory  of  that  Itate,  we 
lliall  here  give  it  our  readers,  and  Ihall  add  an  abltrait  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  Trij)olitans 
andEnglilh ;  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  jult 
idea  of  the  footing  on  which  the  1  ripolitans  liand  with 
the  European  and  Chrillian  powers,  particularly  Eng- 
land and  France. 

The  dreadful  execution  we  are  going  to  mention  was 
caufed  by  a  cajjture  made  by  a  Tripolitan  corfair  of  a  lliip 
under  French  colours,  and  thofe  people  detaining  a  great 
number  of  French  fubjecls  in  a  liate  of  llavery,  upon  the 
reftitution  of  both  which  the  French  conful  had  in  vain 
infilled.  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  no  lels  fevere  in  puniih- 
ing  the  breach  of  faith  in  others,  than  famous  for  his  dif- 
regard  to  it  himfelf,  highly  refented  this  treatment,  and 
ordered  all  his  captains  who  cruifed  in  thofe  leas  to  make 
rej:)rifals. 

-Accordingly  the  marquis  D'Anfreville,  who  \vas  fent 
l)y  commodore  Du  Queliie  to  convoy  two  prizes  he  had 
taken  at  the  illand  of  Hiero,  on  the  north  coafl  of  Sicily, 
meeting  with  fix  vefTels  belonging  to  Tripoli,  immedi- 
ately attacked  them;  three  ot  them,  however,  making 
all  the  fail  they  could,  were  lb  happy  as  to  get  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  guns;  while  the  other  three  venturing  to 
Hard  the  engagement,  were  at  length  much  fhattered, 
and  glad  to  efcape  to  the  ii)and  of  Chios,  in  order  to 
relit. 

Commodore  Du  Qiiefne,  being  informed  of  what  had 
paffed,  folloN\ed  them  thither  with  a  fquadron  of  leven 
Jhips;  but,  before  he  began  any  hoftilities,  fent  to  ac- 
quaint the  Aga  who  commanded  in  that  place,  "  that 
"  he  came  as  a  friend,  and  had  exprefs  orders  to  come 
"  in  queft  of  fome  Tripolitan  pirates,  who,  by  the  tenor 
"  of  the  treaties  tiien  in  force,  were  filled  rebellious 
"  fubjeifs,  and  given  u})  to  the  juft  vengeance  of  the 
•'  emperor  of  France."'  The  Tripolitans,  however,  be- 
ing at  thaltime  mailers  of  the  port  and  city,  thi^fpetfous 


declaration  did  not  meet  with  the;  favoiir.able  anfwer  he 
expected  ;  upon  which  drawing  nearer  to  the  pl.ice.  he 
began  to  cannonade  it  with  great  firv.  Thcf  rip^litans, 
who  were  then  eniijloyed  in  refitting  'their  fhattered  vef- 
fels,fwam  with  all  poifible  halle  to  the  two  torts  belon"-- 
ing  to  the  town.  Du  Q|_iefne  tried  in  vain  to  enter  the 
port,  he  being  prevented  by  a  llro'ng  fioccado,  whichthey 
had  hid  in  his  way.  A  furious  c  mibat  enfiicd,  which 
lafied  three  hours  and  a  half,  the  caftle  all  the  while  dil- 
charging  their  artillery  at  hi»  fquadron,  which  in  their 
turn  threw  feven  thoulaiid  bombs,  few  of  which  failed 
of  making  fome  execution,  either  on  the  Tripolitan  liiips 
or  the  city,  where  a  great  number  of  houles  were  either 
thrown  down  or  much  fhattered,  and  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants killed  or  wounded.  The  next  day  the  city  lent 
to  demand  a  parley,  and  promiled  either  to  oblii^e  the 
Tripolitans  to  3cce[)t  of  a  peace,  or  to  drive  them'outof 
the  port:  but  Du  Qi^iefne,  inftead  of  giving  any  anfvver 
to  their  pnjpofals,  removed  farther  oft,  in  order  to  block 
up  the  corfairs  more  efici^hially. 

This  affair  foon  reached  the  Ottoman  court,  and  the 
complaints  made  of  it  both  to  the  Grand  eignior  and 
Divan,  fb  greatly  exafperated  tliem  againlt  the  French, 
that  their  aml)aflador  at  that  court,  who  had  exjircfs  or- 
ders not  to  recede  in  the  leall  from  his  mailer-^  prctcn- 
fions,  found  it  difficult  to  v  iiintain  his  honour  and  inte- 
relf,  and  was  forced  to  make  uvi  of  all  his  politics, 
bribes,  and  cabals,  to  prevent  a  rupture  between  the  two 
crowns.  But  at  length,  af"ter  a  long  and  firenuous  con- 
teft,  it  was  agreed. 

That  all  the  French  flaves  who  had  failed  from  Con- 
ftantinople,  fince  .he  j'ear  1681,  either  in  Tripolitan 
corfairs,  or  other  veifels,  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty. 

That  the  fhip  ot  ca[)tain  Cruvilier,  which  thev  had 
taken  under  the  French  iiag,and  carrid  to  Chios,  Ihould 
be  reltored,  with  all  its  artillery,  arms,  rigging,  &-c. 

That  no  Tripolitan  fhip  fhould  pretend  to  vifit  any- 
trading  velTels  under  French  colours,  in  cafe  they  were 
provided  with  palfports  from  the  French  admiral. 

That  all  Itrangers  on  board  any  French  velfel  fliouli 
pafs  free  and  unmolelted  ;  and  likewile  all  Frenchmen 
who  fiiou'd  be  found  on  board  any  other  velfel,  even 
thofe  of  an  enemy. 

That  no  French  prizes,  orprifoners,  fhould  be  fold  in 
any  port  belonging  to  Tripoli  ;  and  that  no  corlair  be- 
longing to  that  kingdom  fhould  take  any  prize  within  a 
lefs  dittancethan  te:i  leagues  of  the  French  coaft. 

l^he  Tripolitans,  however,  rejected  thefe  articles  with 
the  utmoft  indignation.  This  Lewis  expedted,  and  the 
next  year,  on  the  1  th  of  June,  16S5,  the  marfhal 
d'Etrees,  vice-admiral  of  France,  appeared  before  their 
capital  at  the  head  of  his  fleet,  where  being  joined  by 
the  marquis  of  Anfreville  and  captain  Ncfjiiond,  they 
anchored  w  ithin  a  league  of  the  walls  of  the  city, 
where  they  formed  their  line  of  battle.  On  the  .izd  tlie 
bombardiers  got  all  the  mortars  ready,  while  the  lhallo})9 
belonging  to  the  men  of  war  anchored  within  gun-ihot 
of  the  to>.vn,  and  about  eight  at  night  began  the  at- 
tack. Mr.  Tourville,  \\ho  had  the  command,  ordered 
three  armed  gallies  before  the  port,  to  prevent  any  ob- 
ftruction  from  the  enemy.  At  about  ten  o'clock  they 
began  to  throw  fome  bombs  into  the  place  with  great 
fuccefs,  \\ithout  any  moleftation  from  the  1  rijiolitaii 
Hoops  all  that  night,  though  they  had  kept  a  conftant 
firing  ot  their  mufquetry,  the  two  foregoing  nights,  on 
the  bombardiers,  when  they  were  at  a  farther  diftance. 
By  fix  the  next  morning  the  French  had  thrown  f^ve 
hundred  bombs  into  the  place.  They  refunied  the  fire 
on  the  night  following  about  midnight,  and  made  fiich 
terrible  execution,  that  they  could  fee  the  fpreading 
flames  in  feveral  parts  of  the  town,  without  receiving 
one  fhot  from  it;  and  the  next  day  the  martlial  d'Etrees 
caufed  the  port  every  \\-here  to  be  founded,  in  fjjight  of 
all  their  fire,  in  order  to  difcover  a  proper  place  lor  rai- 
fin-^  a  frelh  battery,  which  might  defiroy  both  the  town 
and  its  fortifications.  In  the  mean  while  fome  of  the 
bombs  falling  on  a  place  where  the  people  were  aflem- 
bled,  killed  about  thirty  or  forty  of  them,  and  threw 
the  v.hole  city  into  the  utmoll  conllernation,  the  people 
filling  the  air  with  the  moft  dreadful  crici.     At  length 
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finding  the  French  bent  en  their  deftrudtion,  the)'  dif- 
patched  a  herald  to  the  marihai  to  obtain  a  peace  up- 
on his  own  terms.  They  chole  tor  this  purpofe  a  ve- 
nerable old  man,  aged  ninety-four,  who  being  introdu- 
ced to  the  vice-admiral  addrcli'ed  him  to  the  following 
efteft;  "  I  am  the  unfortunate  Trik,  the  lather-in-law 
"  of  Baba  KafTan,  and  was  driven  out  ot  Algiers  atter 
"  I  had  reigned  as  Dey  twenty-lour  years,  and  always 
"  beha\ed  as  a  true  friend  to  the  French.  I  am  now 
"  fentby  the  divan  of  Tripoli  to  know  your  demands, 
"  and  to  mediate  a  peace  between  you  and  theiu,' 
The  vice-admiral  anlwered  in  terms  that  exprelfed  his 
fjtisfaction,  and  having  told  him  the  motives  that  had 
induced  the  king  his  ma.ler  to  begin  the  war  againll  the 
Trij)olitans,  propcrfed  the  moll  etfertual  means  ot  put- 
tin-^  an  end  to  it,  promifmg  him,  at  the  lame  time,  a 
ceffation  of  horiilitics  till  the  next  day,  that  they  might 
have  time  to  determine  on  the  articles  that  he  lliould 
fend  them.  Trik  alTured  him  that  no  time  Ihould  be 
loll,  the  city  being  wholly  inclined  to  peace;  ai.d  leav- 
iiio-'one  of  the  princi])al  members,  who  had  accomj)a- 
niei  him,  as  an  hoftage,  returned  with  Mr.  Raymond, 
a  major  of  the  French  army,  and  Mr.  La  Croix,  who 
was  to  lerve  as  interpreter. 

Thele  met  with  a  civil  reception,  and  the  next  day 
the  articles  were  read  before  the  divan,  the  princijjal  ot 
which  were  that  they  Ihould  pay  two  hundred  thouland 
crowns  as'  an  equivalent  lor  all  the  captures  they  had 
made  of  French  merchar,t-men,  and  that  they  Ihould 
alfo  rellore  all  the  Chrillian  caj'tives  they  had  taken 
fighting  under  French  colours.     The  firil_  w.is  greatly 
excepted  againll,  on  account  of  the  im|>oiiil>ility  of  rai- 
ting lb  large  a  fum  ;  but,  after  fome  debates, they  agreed 
to  iKiy  dov/n  tive  hundred  thoufand  li\  res,  and  to  releafe 
all  the  French  captives.     As  to  the  money,  they  pro-  I 
mile  i  that  one  part  of  it  fliould  be  fent  that  very  night, 
and  the  remainder  within  twenty  days.     This  terni  the 
Vice-admiral  reduced  to  fifteen,  onconditionof  thcirfur- 
■nifliing  his  Heet  with  a  daily  fupj)ly  of  horned  cattle  for 
fhtir  maintenance,  and  that  of  the  llive^      As  to  the 
Chrirtiancji)tives,  they  engaged  to  releale  two  hundred 
of  them,   which  they  laid  were  all  they  then  had  with- 
in the  city  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  as  to  the  four 
hundred  more  which  were  then  rowing  in  the  leven  gal- 
lies  belonging  to  that  ftate,  and  then  in  the  fervice  of 
the  fTrand  Seignior  againll  the  Venetians,   they  would 
fend  ten  of  their  principal  citizens  as  holtages  for  their 
releale  upon  the  return  of  thole  veliels. 

An  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  former  were  accord- 
ingly rellored  the  very  next  morning,  with  two  other 
holl.iges  for  the  remainder ;  but  they  railed  feveral  dilH- 
culties  about  the  payment  of  the  fum  agreed  on;  yetnot 
being  able  to  obtain  any  abatement  on  any  pretence, 
and  being  on  the  contrary  threatened  by  the  marlhal 
with  frelli  /bowers  of  his  deltru'tive  bombs,  tlieDey 
was  under  the  neceiTity,  not  only  of  laying  a  tax  on  the 
citizens,  but  even  of  ordering  the  heads  of  live  ring- 
leaders of  the  malcontents  to  be  llruck  ort".  This  exe- 
cution, added  to  the  admiral's  menaces,  llruck  fuch  ter- 
ror into  the  mutineers,  that  the  next  morning,  when 
they  had  agreed  to  pay  a  hundred  and  fifty  thouland 
livres,  they  brought  in  a  fmall  part  of  it  in  coin,  and 
the  rell  in  ingots,  rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  gold 
chains,  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  jewels,  which,  they 
laid,  they  were  obliged  to  llrip  their  wives  of ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  relealeda  merchant-fhipfrom  Marfeilles, 
which  they  had  taken  a  little  before.  They  did  not, 
however,  complete  the  payment  of  the  fti))ulated  fum 
till  the  ninth  of  July  following,  when  they  had  llrij)()ed 
the  Jewifh  fynagogue  of  all  its  rich  lam])s,  thej-iniza- 
ries  of  their  mitred  caps,  their  horfes  of  their  richell 
liarnefs,and  their  grand  tlandard  of  its  gilt  filver  ball;  the 
admiral  jnotelling  that  he  would  not  fign  the  peace  till 
the  fum  was  fully  paid,  and  threatning  thecitizens  with 
a  frelh  bombardment  at  every  delay. 

At  length  Mr.  La  Croix  the  interpreter,  having  tran- 
flated  the  articles  of  j)eace  into  the  Tiu-ki(h  language, 
went  in  and  read  them  before  the  Dey  and  divan,  where 
being  folemnly  ligned  and  fealed,[)ublic  notice  was  given 
of  it  by  a  double  difcharge  of  twenty-five  cannon,  the 


one  to  exprefs  their  joy,  and  the  other  to  return  thanks 
to  the  marlhal  dLtrees  for  the  fervices  he  had  done  the 
republic,  which  befides  the  abovefum,exaded  with  fuch 
rigour,  confilled  in  dellroying  a  number  of  houles,  and  the 
deathof  three  hundred  perlbns  buried  ur.der  the  ruins.The 
regency  then  begged  that  a  confiil  might  be  ajipointed 
to  refide  at  Tripoli,  which  was  readily  granted.  andMr; 
Martinel  was  nominated  to  that  othce.  Ujjon  his  com- 
ing to  the  houle  appointed  for  his  relidence,  tlietrench 
fiag  was  hoilled  on  the  top  of  it,  and  fainted  by  a  third 
dilcharge  ot  the  lame  number  of  cannon.  Thus  ended 
this  dreadful  expedition,  to  the  great  iatisfa.'non  of  the 
French  monarch  and  his  trading  ilibjeiils  to  thole  parts. 
We  tli.!ll  conclude  this  account  of  Tripoli  with  a 
treaty  of  })eace  and  commerce  concluded  by  the  regency 
of  that  piratical  Uate  with  our  vice-admiral  Baker  in 
the  year  1716,  in  which  the  Englilh  are  immediately 
concerned,  elpecially  the  comnieicial  part  oi  tlie  na- 
tion. 

Articles  of  peace  and  ccmmcrce  hetivcen  his  m'fi  facrcd  ma-. 
jcjfy  George  I.  i^c.  and  the  mji  (xccllcnt  Lrds  Mahamcd 
hey,  yiijef  Dey,  the  divan,  and  ike  re/i  of  the  oJ,iccrs  and 

pc'pleot  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Tripcli ,reuzved, conclud- 
ed, and  ratified,  on  the  nineteenth  oj  July,  A.  D.  i-jib,!y 


J.hn  haher,  Efq;  vice-admiral,  i^c. 

L  That  from  thi-:  time  forward,  for  ever,  there  fliall 
be  a  true  and  inviolable  peace  between  the  moll  lerene 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  moll  illullrious  lords  and 
governors  ol  the  city  and  kingdom  otTrijioli,  in  Barbary ; 
and  therefore,  if  the  fhips  and  fubjeots  of  either  party 
liiall  happen  to  meet  at  Tea,  or  elfewhere,  they  liiall  Ihew 
all  pclhble  ref])e:t  and  friendfliip. 

II.  That  all  merchantlhips  belongingtothe dominions 
of  Great  Britain  ihall  pay  no  more  than  three  per  cent. 
cuftom  for  all  the  goods  they  Ihall  lell  in  this  kingdom  ; 
and  for  thofe  they  mail  not  lell,  they  Ihall  be  permitted 
freely  to  take  them  again  onboard  their  Ihijis,  without 
paying  any  duty. 

III.  That  all  their  llii})s  and  other  vefi'els  belonging  to 
the  fubje-^tsot  Cjreat  Biitain,  and  to  the  city  and  king- 
dom of  Tripoli,  Ihall  freely  pals  the  leas,  and  trathc 
where  they  pleafe,  vsithout  any  fearch  or  moleilation 
from  each  other;  and  that  all  perlbns  and  palfengers  of 
whatever  country,  and  all  money,  goods,  and  merchan- 
dize belonging  to  any  other  people  on  board  any  of  the 
laid  Ihips  or  velfcls.  Ihall  be  entirely  free,  and  not  flop- 
ped, taken,  or  plundered,  or  receive  any  damage  from 
either  party. 

IV.  That  the  fliipsofTripoli  meeting  with  anymer- 
chant  /liijjs  or  veffels  of  the  fubjects  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britian,  not  being  in  any  feas  belonging  to  his  majelly's 
dominions,  may  lend  on  broad  one  iingle  boat  with  two 
fitters,  who  Ihall  enier  fuch  merchant  ihips  or  velTels  ; 
and  then,  u])on  their  producing  to  them  a  pais  under  the 
hand  and  fealof  the  commiOioners  of  the  admiralty,  the 
laid  boat  Ihall  depart,  and  the  veliels  freely  proceed 
on  their  voyage:  and  though  the  commanders  of  fuch 
merchant  Ihips  produce  nofuchj.afs,  yet  if  the  m.ajor  part 
of  the  Ihips  or  veliels  company  be  lubjeds  of  the  king 
of  Cjreat  Britian,  the  boat  ihall  immediately  depart.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  any  of  the  Ihips  of  «ar  or  other 
veliels  of  his  fiid  majelly  meet  with  any  veliels  l)e!onging 
to  Trij)oli,  and  their  commanders  Ihall  produce  a  jjals 
figned  by  the  goxcrnorsof  Tripoli,  and  a  ccitilicate  from 
the  Fngliih  conlul  there;  or  if  the  maior  part  of  the 
veflels  company  be  Turks,  Moors,  or  llaves  belonging 
to  Tripoli,  they  Ihall  be  Ireely  allowed  to  proceed  on 
their  voyage. 

V.  That  no  commander  or  other  perfon  of  any  Ihip  or 
\efrelof  Tripcjii  Ihall  takeout  of  any  vefiel  belonging  to 
hismnjefly'slubjedsany  perlbn,  or  perlbns, to  carry  them 
to  be  examined,  or  upon  any  other  pretence. 

VI.  That  no  Ihip  belonging  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  or  to  any  of  his  lubjeits  wrecked  on  any  part  of 
the  coaft  l^elonging  to  'Tripoli,  Ihall  become  a  prize; 
that  neither  thegoods  fliall  beleized,  nor  the  men  made 
llaves ;  but  that  all  the  liibjedls  of  Tripoli  Ihall  ufe  their 
utmolt  endeavours  to  fave  the  men  and  their  efteiffs. 

VJI.  That 
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VII.  That  no  veife!  of  Tripoli  fliall  he  delivered  up 
or  permitted  to  go  to  any  otiier  place  at  enmity  with 
the  king  ot  Great  Britain,  to  be  made  ule  of  as  a  cor- 
fair  againlt  his  majelly's  fiibjecfVs. 

\T1I.  That  if  any  velTel  belonging  to  Tunis,  Algiers, 
Tetuan,  Sallee,  or  any  other  place  at  war  with  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  bring  any  vefiels  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jerty's  fubjecls  to  Tripoli,  or  to  any  port  of  that  king- 
dom, the  governors  there  Ihall  not  permit  them  to  be 
Ibid  within  the  territories  of  Tripoli. 

IX.  That  if  any  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain's  fub- 
jefts  happen  to  die  in  Tripoli,  or  any  of  its  territories, 
his  goods  or  money  fhall  not  be  feized,  but  ihall  remain 
with  the  Englilh  conful. 

X.  That  neither  the  conful,  nor  any  other Britifh  fub- 
jecl,  fliall  be  bound  to  p.iy  the  debts  of  any  other  fub- 
jej:s  of  Great  Britain,  unlels  they  become  furety  for 
ihem  by  a  public  act. 

XI.  That  the  fubjeclsof  his  Britannic  majefly  in  Tri- 
poli, or  its  territories,  Ihall,  in  matters  of  controverfy, 
be  liable  to  no  other  jurlfdidfion  but  that  of  theDey  or 
Divan  ;  except  the  diiierence  be  between  themfelves, 
in  which  cafe  they  iiiall  be  liable  to  no  other  determina- 
tion than  that  ot  the  conful. 

XII.  That  if  any  fubject  of  his  Britannic  maiefty  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli  Ihall  hapjien  to  itrike, 
wound,  or  kill  a  Turk  or  Moor,  if  he  be  taken,  he  fliall 
he  puniflied  with  no  greater  feverity  than  a  Turk  for 
the  like  offence;  but  it  he  efcnpe,  neither  the  Englilh 
iconful,  nor  any  other  Britiih  fubjeJl,  fhall  be  in  any 
■manner  quertioned  or  troubled  on  that  account. 

XIII.  That  the  Englilh  conful  refiding  at  Tripoli, 
Ihall  ahvay=  enjoy  the  entire  freedom  and  lafety  of  his 
perfon  and  elt.ite,  and  Ihall  be  allowed  to  choofe  his 
own  interpreter  and  broker.  He  may  freely  go  on  board 
any  ihip  in  the  roads  as  often  as  he  pleafes ;  he  may  have 
the  liberty  of  the  country  ;  he  Ihall  be  allowed  a  place 
of  worlhip,  and  no  perfon  Ihall  injure  him  in  word  or 
<leed. 

XIV.  That  not  only  during  the  continuance  of  this 
peace  and  friendlhip,  but  alio  if  any  breach  or  war  Ihould 
hereafter  happen  between  his  Britannic  m.ajelty  and  the 
liingJom  of  Tripoli,  the  conful,  and  all  the  king  of 
Great  Britain's  other  fubjecls  in  the  dominions  of  Tri- 
poli, fliall  at  all  times  have  full  and  abfolute  liberty  to 
depart,  and  to  go  into  their  own  or  any  other  country, 
in  any  fhip  or  velTel  they  ihall  think  tit ;  and  to  take  v\-ith 
them  all  their  effects,  goods,  families,  and  lervants, 
though  born  in  the  country,  without  any  moleffation 
or  hindrance. 

XV.  That  no  fubjeil  of  his  Britannic  majefty  while 
a  palTenger  from,  or  to,  any  port,  fliall  be  molelled, 
though  he  be  in  a  Ihip  or  veflel  at  war  with  Tripoli, 

X\  I.  That  if  any  of  his  Britannic  majefty's  Jhips  of 
war  come  to  Tripoli,  or  to  any  other  place  of  that  king- 
dom with  any  prize,  they  ihall  have  liberty  to  fell  or 
dilpofeofit  at  pleafure,  without  any  moleffation.  That 
thefe  ihips  ihall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  any  cuffoms 
whatever  ;  and  that  if  they  fhall  want  provisions,  vic- 
tuals, or  any  other  things,  they  may  freely  buy  them 
at  the  market-price. 

XVII.  That  when  any  of  his  Britannic  m.ajefly's  fliips 
of  war  appear  before  Tripoli,  upon  notice  given  to  the 
Englifh  conful,  or  by  the  commander  to  the  chief  go- 
vernor of  Tripoli,  public  proclamation  ihall  be  imme- 
diately made  to  fecure  the  Chriffian  captives,  and  if 
after  that,  anyChrillians  efcape  on  board  any  of  thofe 
ihips  of  war,  they  ihall  not  be  required  back,  nor  ihall 
the  conful  or  commander,  or  any  other  Britifli  fubjedt, 
be  obliged  to  pay  for  thoi'e  efcaped  Chriff  ians. 

X\'III.  That  all  the  merchant  ihijis  coming  to  the 
city  or  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  though  not  belonging  to 
Great-Britain,  may  freely  put  themfelve-^  under  the  pro- 
teftionof  the  Britifli  coni'ul  in  lelling  and  diipofing  of 
their  goods  and  merchandize,  if  they  think  proper,  with- 
out any  moleftation. 

XIX.  T  hat  all  Britifli  ihips  of  war  carrying  his  majefty's 
flag,  upon  their  appearing  before  the  city  of  Tripoli, 
fhall  be  faluted  with  twenty-feven  pieces  of  cannon 
lired  from  the  caftle,  and  that  the  ihips  fhall  return  the 
fame  number. 
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XX.  That  no  merchant  fliip  belonging  to  Great- 
Brit;iin,  or  to  any  other  nation,  under  the  proteilion  of 
the  Britiih  conful,  lliall  be  detained  in  the  port  of  Tri- 
poli, and  hindered  from  proceeding  to  fea  longer  than 
three  d^-s,  under  the  pretence  of  arming  the  ihip-; 
ot  v.ar  of  this  government,  or  any  other  pretence what- 
loever. 

XXI.  That  no  Britiih  fubjec't  fliall  be  permitted  to 
turn  Mahometan  in  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Tripoli, 
unlefs  he  voluntarily  appears'  before  the  Dey  or  Gover- 
nor, with  the  Fngliih  coniiil's  interjireter,  thrice  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  every  time  declares  his  relolu- 
tion  to  become  Mahometan. 

XXII.  That  hi*  Britannic  ]M.njeny's  conful  refiding 
in  Tripoli,  ihall  at  all  time?  have  liberty  to  jnit  up  tne 
Britifli  liag on  the  topof  his  houie,  and  to  continue  it 
there  dilplayed  as  long  as  he  pleai'es  ;  and  the  Britiih 
conliil  Ih  II  have  the  like  liberty  of  putting  up  and  dif- 
playing  that  flag  in  his  boat  when  he  pafies  on  the 
water,  and  no  man  is  to  difturb,  oppole,  or  injure  him 
in  doing  it. 

XXIII.  That  from  this  time  forward  for  ever,  the 
ifland  of  Minorca,  and  the  city  of  Gibraltar,  (hall  be 
eileemed  in  e\  ery  rel'peft  by  the  government  of  Tri- 
poli a  part  of  hi^  Britannic  majeiiy's  dominions,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  ihall  be  deemed  his  natural  fubjeifts, 
as  if  they  had  been  born  in  Great-Britain  ;  and  they 
with  their  ihips  carrying  Britiih  colours,  ihall  be  per- 
mitted treely  to  tr.ade  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tripoli;  and  fliall  pais  without  any  moleftation,  either 
on  theleas  or  otherwil'c,  in  the  lame  manner,  and  with 
the  lame  freedom  and  jjrivileges,  as  have  beea  Ifipulat- 
ed  in  this  and  all  former  treaties  in  behalf  of  the  Bri- 
tiih nation  andiiibjects. 

XXIV.  And  whereas  in  the  treaty  concluded  in  the 
reign  of  kingCharles  II.  in  the  year  1676,  by  Sir  John 
Narborough,  an  article  wasinferted,  by  which  the  ihips 
of  Tripoli  were  excluded  cruifing  betore  or  in  fight  of 
the  port  of  Tangier,  which  then  belonged  to  his  ma- 
jelly,  it  is  now  ratified  and  concluded,  tnat  none  of  the 
ihips  or  vefTels  belonging  to  Tripoli  ihall  cruize,  oi: 
look  for  prizes,  before,  or  in  fight  of  Gibraltar,  and 
the  ifland  of  Minorca,  to  difturb  or  moleft  their  com- 
merce in  any  manner  whati'oever. 

XXV.  That  all  and  every  article  in  this  treaty,  fliall 
be  inviolably  kept  and  obferved  between  his  lacred  Bri- 
tiOi  m.ajerty,  and  the  moft  illuftrious  lords,  &c.  of  the 
city  and  kingdom  of  Tripoli ;  and  all  other  matters, 
not  particularly  exprelTed  in  this  treaty,  and  jjrovided 
lor  in  any  former,  ihall  liill  remain  in  full  force,  and 
ihall  be  efteemed  the  lame  as  if  inferted  here. 

Dated  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  GoJ,  in  the 
city  of  Tripoli,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June, 
1 71 6  of  the  Chriftian  xra,  and  of  the  Ma- 
hometan Hejira  112b'. 

The  fame  year  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with 
Tunis  to  the  fame  purpole  ;  only  there  are  one  or  two 
articles  of  a  different  nature,  particularly  the  following, 
which  is  worthy  of  notice. 

It  is  agreed,  concluded,  and  eftabliflied,  that  atwhat- 
foever  time  it  ihall  pleafe  the  government  ofTuni^to 
reduce  the  cuftoms  of  the  French  to  lels  than  they  pay 
at  prefent,  it  ihall  always  be  obferved,  that  the  Britifli 
cuftoms  ihnll  be  two  j)er  cent,  lefs  than  any  .ngreement 
that  Ihall  for  the  future  be  made  by  the  French,  or  than 
ihall  be  paid  by  the  fubjefts  of  France. 

And  that  in  cafe  any  Britiih  ihip  or  ihips  fhall  import 
into  that  kingdom  of  Tunis  any  naval  or  warlike  ftores, 
or  any  kind  of  provifions,  they  fhall  pay  no  duty  oc 
cuftom  whatibe\er. 

We  has-e  only  to  add,  that,  with  refpecfi:  to  Barbary 
in  general,  all  that  country  capable  of  cultivation,  was 
once  extremely  poj)uloiH.  Carthage,  the  rival  ot  Rome, 
acquired  immenle  wealth  by  commerce,  and  planted 
different  nations.  Its  wars  and  its  deftruclion  form  a 
remarkable  period  in  hiftory. 

7  his  extenfive  country,    where  Chriftianlty  is  now 

delpifed,  and  its  profeflbrs  taken  captive  by  the  Mahome- 

jtan  pirates,  and  reduoed  to  the  loweft  degree  of  flavery, 

•  6  O  was 
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was  once  Chriftian.  Indeei  it  early  embraced  Chriftia- 
nity  ;  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  centurie--  there  were 
feveral  hundred  bidiojirics,  of  which  the  archbifliop  of 
Carthage  u  as  primate,  and  the  celebrated  St.  Cyprian, 
Tertulian,  St.  AulHn,  and  many  ethers  celebrated  in 
ecclefialUcal  hillory,  adorned  this  church. 

SECT,    XXXIV. 

Of  the  Revolutions  of  Barhary  in  general,  concludii.g  u-ith 
RefieStions  on  tliofi  pyratical  States. 

WE  fhall  conclude  this  account  of  Barbary  with  a 
concil'e  hiilory  uf  thellateson  thecoaU,and  fome 
reflexions  on  their  pyratical  trade,  extraded  from  the 
Modern  Univerfal  Hiltory. 

The  coaft  of  Barbarv  was  probably  firft  planted  by  the 
Egyptians.  The  Phei'iicians  afterwards  fent  colonic-  thi- 
ther, and  built  Utica  and  Carthage.  The  Carthagini- 
ans foon  became  powerfulandwealthyby  trade, .and  iind- 
ing  the  country  divided  into  a  great  many  little  kingdoms 
and  llates,  either  fubdued  or  made  the  princes  on  that 
coall  their  tributaries,  who  being  weary  of  their  yoke, 
wereglad  of  the  opportunity  of  aililiing  the  Romans  in 
lubduing  Carthage.  The  l<oiiians  remained  fovereigns 
of  the  coatf  of  Barbary,  'till  the  Vandals,  in  the  lifth 
century,  reduced  it  under  their  dominion. 

The  koman,  or  rather  the  Grecian  emperors,  having 
fome  time  after  recovered  the  coalf  of  Barbary  from  the 
Vandals,  it  remained  under  their  dominion  till  the  Sara- 
cen calijjhs,  the  fuccefTors  of  Mahomet,  maJe  an  entire 
conqueit  of  all  the  north  of  Africa  i:i  the  liiveuth  century, 
and  divided  the  country  among  their  chiefs,  ot  whom  the 
Ibvereign  of  Morocco  was  the  moll  confiderable,  poifef- 
fing  the  north-welt  part  of  that  country,  which  in  the 
Koman  divifion  obtained  the  name  of  Mauritania  Tingi- 
tana,  from  Tingis  or  Tangir,  the  caj)ital,  and  is  now 
ftiled  the  empire  of  Morocco,  comprehending  the  king- 
doms or  provinces  of  Fez  and  Morocco.  The  emjierurs 
of thefe territories  are  almoll  always  at  war  with  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguele.  In  the  eighth  century  their 
anceflors  made  a  concjuellof  the  greatelt  jjart  of  Spain  ; 
but  after  the  lofs  of  Granada,  which  hap[)ened  about  the 
year  1492,  they  were  diljjoirefTed  of  this  country;  and 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  who  were  then  upon  the  throne 
of  Spain,  obliged  them  to  renounce  their  religioiT,  or 
tranl'port  themlclvesto  the  coart  of  Africa.  Thole  who 
made  choiceof  the  alternative  of  going  into  exile,  to  re- 
venge themfelves  on  the  Spaniards,  and  fupjily  their  ne- 
ceflities,  confederated  with  the  Mahometan  princes  on 
thecoall  of  Piarbary,  and  having  fitted  ovit  little  fleets  of 
cruifingvelTel.s,  took  all  the  Sj)anilh  merchant  fliips  they 
met  with  at  lea,  and  being  well  acquainted  w  ith  the  coun- 
try, landed  in  Spain,  and  brought  away  multitudes  of 
Spaniards,  and  made  f'a\cs  of  them.  The  Spaniards 
hereupon  afTembleda  fleet  of  men  of  war,  invaded  Bar- 
bary, and  having  taken  Oran,  and  many  other  place- 
on  the  coafl  of  Algiers,  were  in  a  fairway  of  making  an 
intire  conqueft  of  that  country.  In  this  diltrefs  the  Afri- 
can [irinces  aj)plied  to  that  famous  Turkilh  rover,  15ar- 
barolF;!,  defuinghis  afliltance  againll  the  Chrillians.  J/e 
very  readily  complied  with  their  requeli,  but  had  no 
Iboner  repulled  their  enemies,  than  he  iifiirped  the 
government  of  Algiers,  and  treated  the  pe<jple  who 
called  him  in  as  Haves  ;  as  his  brother  Heyradin  J^arba- 
rolfa  afterwards  did  the  people  of  Tunis ;  and  a  thirdob- 
tained  the  government  of  Tripoli  by  the  like  means.  In 
thefe  ulurpations  they  were  fu])ported  by  theGrand  Seig- 
nior, who  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole  coait, 
and  for  lome  time  they  were  e'.teemed  the  fubjecis  of 
Turky,  and  governed  by  Turkilh  balhas,  or  viceroys  ;  but 
eachof  thelelfates,  or  ratherthemilitarymen,  at  length 
took  upon  them  to  elcd\  a  Ibvereign  out  of  their  own 
body,  and  render  themfelves  independent  of  the  Turkilh 
empire.  'I'he  Grand  Seignior  has  not  now  lb  much  as 
3  bafha  or  officer  at  Algiers  ;  but  the  Dey  adb  as  an  ab- 
fblute  prince,  and  is  ojify  liable  to  be  depofcd  by  the  Ibl- 
diery  that  advanced  him.  At  Tunis  and  Tripoli  lie  has 
flill  balhas,  who  are  Ibmecheck  upon  the  Deys,  and  have 


a  fmall  tribute  paid  them.  All  of  them,  however,  in  cale 
of  emergency,claim  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman  court* 
and  they  rtill  continue  to  prey  upon  the  Spaniards,  hav- 
ing never  been  at  peace  with  them  fince  the  lols  of  Gra- 
nada. They  make  prize  alio  of  all  other  Chrillian  Ihips 
that  have  Spanilh  goods  or  pafTengers  on  board,  and  in- 
deed of  all  others  that  are  not  at  peace  with  them.  The 
Turks  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  are  an  aban- 
doned race,  confilfing  of  pyrates,  banditti,  and  the  very 
refufe  of  Turky,  who  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  fe- 
veral countries  to  avoid  the  punilhment  of  their  crimes. 

The  Mahometans,  wherever  they  are  ellablilhed, 
elpecially  thole  of  them  who  partake  of  the  genius  and 
diiiiofuion  of  the  lurks,  have  very  little  inclination  to 
the  art,- of  indullry.  This  evidently  ajjpears  in  the  in- 
habitants of  thole  parts  we  have  been  nowdelcribing  oa 
the  African  fea-coalf.  Being  a  rapacious  and  tyra]inical 
people,  dildaining  all  indulfry  and  labour,  negle:iing  all 
cultareand  imi-noNemcnt,  it  made  them  thieves  and  rob- 
bers, as  naturally  as  idlenefs  makes  beggars ;  and,  be- 
ing trained  to  rapine  and  l])oil,  when  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  plunder  and  deltroy  the  fruitful  plains  of  Valen- 
tia,  Granada,  and  Andalufia,  they  fell  to  roving  ujwii 
the  fea.  They  luiilt  Ihips,  or  rather  leized  them  from 
others,  and  ravaged  the  neighbouring  coalfs,  landing 
in  the  night, lurprinng,  andcarryingaway  thepoorcoun- 
try  people  out  of  their  beds  into  llavery.  This  was  their 
firlloccu])ati(jn,  and  this  naturally  made  pyrates  of  them; 
for,  not  being  content  with  mere  landing  and  plundering 
the  fea-coalh  of  Spain,  by  degrees,  being  grown  powerful 
and  rich,  and  made  bold  and  audacious  by  their  fiiccels, 
they  armed  their  Ihips,  and  began  to  attack,  firlt  the  Spa- 
niards Ujxin  the  high  leas,  and  then  all  the  Chriftian  na- 
tions in  Europe,  wherever  they  could  find  them.  Thus 
this  detelfable  practice  of  roving  and  robbing  began.. 
What  magnitude  they  are  lincc  arrived  to,  what  mile  liief 
they  have  brought  upo!i  the  trading  part  of  the  world, 
how  powerful  they  are  grown,  and  how  they  are  ere.'ted 
into  Itates  and  governments,  nay,  into  kingdoms,  and,  as 
they  would  be  called,  empires ;  lor  the  kings  of  Fez  and 
Morocco  call  themlelves  emperors,  and  how  they  are, 
tothedilgraceof  all  Chrillian  powers,  treated  with  as 
luch,  is  well  known  from  the  hillorie^  of  thofe  nations 
who  have  been  at  any  time  embroiled  with  them. 

The  flrlt  Chrillian  prince,  who,  relenting  the  info- 
lence  of  thele  barbarians,  and  dildaining  to  make  jieace 
with  them,  relbh'ed  their  deltru:tion,  was  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  he  was  moved  with  a  generous  comjxailion  for 
the  many  thoulandsofmilerableChriifians  who  were,  at 
that  time,  kept  among  them  in  llavery  ;  and,  from  a 
benevolent  princi})le  of  letting  the  Chriitian  world  free 
from  the  terror  of  luch  barbarians,  he  undertook  lingly 
and  without  the  alTiltanceof  any  other  nation,  to  fail  u])- 
on  them  with  all  his  power.  Inthi-vvar,  had  he  been 
joined  by  the  f  rench  and  Engliih,  and  the  Hans-towns, 
(as  for  the  Dutch  they  w  ere  not  then  a  nation)  he  might 
have  cleared  the  country  ;  atlealt,  he  might  havecleared 
the  fea-coalts  of  the  whole  race,  and  have  j.lanted  colo- 
nies of  Chrilfians  in  all  the  ()orts,  for  the  encouragement 
of  commerce,  and  for  thelafety  of  all  the  European  na- 
tions. Butiranci-I.  king  of  France,  his  mortal  and 
coniiant  enemy,  envied  him  theglory  of  the  greatelt  and 
belt  enter{)rize  that  was  ever  projev^ted  in  Europe  ;  an 
enterprise  a  thouland  times  beyond  all  the  crul.ados  and 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  which,  during  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  coll  Euroj)e,  and  to  no  purpofe,  a 
million  of  lives  and  immenfetrealine.  Though  the  em- 
(jeror  was  alTilled  by  no  one  })rince  in  Chritlendom,  the 
pope  excepted,  (and  his  artillery  would  not  go  far  in 
battering  down  lione-wall-)  yet  he  totik  the  tortrefs  of 
Goletta.and  afterwards  the  city, and  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Tunis;  and,  had  he  kept  poflcflion,  it  might  have 
proved  a  hap[)y  fore-runner  of  farther  conqiieils  ;  but, 
milcarrying  in  his  attemjit  againll  Algier,  and  a  terril)Ie 
llorm  falling  upion  his  fleet,  any  farther  attempt  was  laid 
alide,  and  tiic  kingdom  of  Funis  returned  to  its  former 
poH'elFors,  by  which  meanstheir  pyracies  are  Hill  con- 
tinued. 

There  feems,  therefore,  to  be  a  necefTity,  that  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  elpecially  the  maritime,  fliould  endea- 
vour 
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voiir  to  free  themfel ves  from  the  infolence  of  thefe  rovers, 
that  their  fubjects  may  thereby  be  protected  in  their  per- 
Ibns  and  goods  from  the  hands  of  rapine  and  violence, 
their  coalls  fecured  from  infults  and  delcents;,  and  their 
Ihips  from  capture  on  the  lea.  The  conqueft  could  not 
l)e  attended  with  any  great  ditficiilty,  ifthe  Englifh, Dutch 
French,  and  Spaniards  \\ould  unite,  to  join  their  forces 
and  tieets,  and  fall  upon  them  in  feparate  bodies,  and  in 
feveral  places  at  the  fame  time.  The  general  benefit  of 
commerce  would  immediately  follow,  by  fettling  the  go- 
vernment of  the  fea-coaft  towns  in  the  hands  and  poflef- 
fion  of  the  feveral  united  powers ;  lb  that  everyone  Ihould 
polfefs  them,  in  proportion  to  the  forces  employed  in  the 
conquering  them  ;  the  confequence  of  thel'uccefs  would 
foon  be  fenlibly  felt  by  the  interefted  parties?  for  if  the 
quantity  of  productions  titted  for  the  ule  of  merchandize 
be  lb  confiderable  as  we  find  it  to  be,  even  now,  under 
the  indolence  and  lloth  of  the  molt  barbarous  people  in 
the  world,  how  may  we  iuppofe  all  thofe  valuable  things 
to  be  increafed  by  the  induliry  and  application  of  the 
diligent  Europeans,  efpecially  the  Englifii,  French,  or 
DutchrWe  might  alio  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  theMoors, 
being  in  confequence  of  fuchaconqiieltdrivenup  farther 
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into  the  country,  and  being  obliged  to  feek  their  fub- 
liiiencc  l>y  honelt  labour  and  a]);>lication,  wouldatlength 
l)e  induced  to  increale  the  proin'tt,  and,  as  multitudes 
ofChriliians  would  be  encouraged,  i)y  the  advantages  of 
the  place,  togo  overand  lettle  upon  it,  the  manufa:lures 
and  merchandize  of  Europe  muft  foon  lind  a  great  addi- 
tional confumption  ;  and  the  many  new  ports  and  harbors 
where  thole  Chriliian  nations  might  fettle,  would  be  lb 
many  new  marliets  for  the  fale  of  thole  manufactures, 
where  they  had  little  or  no  lale  or  confumption  bet  jre. 
Befides,  would  not  the  fuccefs  be  delivering  Europe 
trom  the  depredations  of  powerful  thieves,  and  their 
commerce  and  navigition  from  the  rapine  of  a  mercilels 
crew,  who  are  the  ruin  of  thoufands  of  families,  and,  in 
Ibme  fenfe  the  reproach  of  Chriftendom  ?  Such  meafures 
as  thefe  are  far  from  being  imprafticable;  they  are 
worthy  of  being  undertaken  by  the  princes  and  powers 
of  Europe,  and  would  therefore,  bring  infinitely  more 
glory  to  the  Chrirtian  name,  than  all  tneir  inteitine  wars 
among  each  other,  which  are  the  fcandal  of  Europe, 
and  the  only  thing  that,  at  lirft,  let  in  the  Turks  and 
other  b-xrbarians  among  them. 


E  N  D  of  the  F  I  R  S  T    VOLUME. 
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FIRST         VOLUME. 


CONTAINING 


ASIA       and       AFRICA. 


A. 

ABEX  in  general,  337 
Abydus,  or  Avido,   300 
Abyffinia,  or  Upper  Ethiopia,  326 
Abyffinians,  329 
Acham,  178 
Achen,  the  city  of,  128 
Achombone,  427 
Acra,  292 
Acron,  423 
Adel,  338 
Adinelli,  29S 
Adiquas,  35} 

Adultery  punilhed  with  death,  411,  413 
^olis,  298 
Acra,  292 

Africa  in  general,  307 
Agonna,  4^3 
Agra,  201 
Agatton,  407 

Alacfheyer,  the  ancient  Philadelphia,  298 
Aladulia,  297 
Albacore  defcribed,  182 
Aleppo,  282 

cuftoms   and  manners  of  the  Chriftian  inhabitants, 

Algiers,  kingdom  of,  492 

city  of,  494 

Algerines,  their  perfons,  manners,  and  Cttftoros,  497 
Alexandretta,  287 
Alexandria,  314 
Amadabad,  212 
Amadia,  274 

Amaquas  tree,  defcription  of,  35J 
Amara,  province  of,    336 
Amboyna  ifland,   ni 
Amet-tree  defcribed,  97 
Amphia,   341 
Anamaboa,   fort  of,  423 
Anatolia,  296 
Andonian  iflands,  132 
Andrew,  river  of  St.  430 
Angazeja,  ifland  of,  345 
Angola,    384 
Ango?,  342 

Argot,  kingdom  of,    336 
Argouri,  the  ancient  Ancyra,  298 
Angria,  his  dominions  conquered  by  the  Engliih,  219 
Anian  in  general,  337 
Anifa,   341 
Anjeneo,  204 
Annabon,  ifland  of,  434 
Anta,  kingdom  of,  427 
AntinopolJE,  ruins  of,    321 
Vol.  I. 


Anthony,  fort  of  St.  428 
Antiquities  of  Egypt,  317 

of  Tunis,  507 

Antogonil-bay,  in  iVladagafcar,  352 
Antonio,  ifland  of  St.  45  j 

Ants,  very  prejadicial  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  420 

Apamia,  298 

Apes,  many  different  fpecies  of  them  on  the  Gold  Coaft, 

419 
Apollinopolis,  ruins  of,  325 
Apollonia,  cape,  42  S 
Aquamboe,  423 
Arabia,  Felix,  258 

Defefta,  259 

Petrsa,  ib. 

Arabs,  262 

Arabic,  gum,  how  produced,  444 

Aranmakutan  ifland,  72 

Arbela,  274 

Ardrah,  kingdom  of,  416 

city  of,  41 8 

Arebo,  407 

Areka-nut  defcribed,  with  its  ufe,  147 

Arka,  the  ruins  of  that  city,  287 

Armenia  iVIajor,  275 

Armenian  Chriflians,  276 

Argun  river,  75 

Arkico,  337 

Arracan,  kingdom  of,   1 77 

Arzerom,  27, 

Arzew,  city  of,  493 

Afeenfion,  ifland  of,  433 

Afia  in  general,  7  y 

Afiatic  Tartars  bordering  on  the  Cafpian  fea,   ZJJ 

Afia  Minor,  now  called  Natolia,  296 

Afp,  defcription  of,  361 

Affafcetida,  how  procured,    22S 

AlTem,  418 

Aflyria,  274 

Alhachan,  city  of,  2;6 

Allrachan  Tartary,  ib. 

Aftronomy  of  the  Chinefe,  43 

Atlas,  that  monutain  dcfciibed,  483 

Attaqua,  3,4 

Attinga,  queen  of,  224 

Ava,  empire  of,   174 

the  abfolute  power  and  feivile  homage  paid  to  the  (o- 

vereign,  176 

Auguftine's  bay  isMadagafcar,  3,2 
Ai'ido,  the  ancient  Ab)tluf,  300 
Aurengabad,   21; 
Aurefs  mountains  of,  407 
Axim,  county  of.  427 
Axiima,  335 
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B. 


ABELMANDEL,  338 
Baboons  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  defcribed,  359 

their  extraordinary  cunning,  ib. 

ofMacafiar,  105 


Bachian  ifland,   1 1 1 

Baffo,  the  ancient  Paphos,  301 

Eagameder,  kingdom  of,  336 

Eagdat,  273 

Bagnios  of  the  Turks,  269 

Bairam,   feaft  of,  272 

Balbec,  ruins  of,  288 

Bancock,  166 

Eanda  iflands  in  general,   112 

Bang,   an  intoxicating  herb,  214 

Banian  tree  defcribed,   180 

Bancalis,   131 

Bantam,  town  of,   118 

Banyans,  190,  194 

Earabinfki  Tartars,  89 

Barbora,  338 

Barbary  in  general,  480  ^ 

Barca,  dcfartof,  513 

Barcelor,  223 

Bardoa,  province  of,  454 

Barks  of  China,  48 

Barrady  riuer,.  289 

Barfally,  kingdom  of,  443 

Eaffaim,   215 

Batacola,  222 

Batavia,  city  of,    114 

Baths,    inchanted  ones,  496 

i of  Nabel,  505 

Baydour,  222 

Bayjah,  or  Beja,  ;o6 

Bedowcens,  509 

Bencoolen,  in  the  IQand  of  Sumatra,  130 

Benematapa,  33^ 

Beer,  or  Bir,    274 

Bengal,  204 

Benguela,  kingdom  of,  383 

old,  city  of,  384 

Benin,  kingdom  of,  402 

city  of,  40  5 

Bennct,  a  fiih  fo  called  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  363 

Betel  leaf,  the  manner  of  chewing  it,  147 

Bethlehem,  295 

Betlis,  274 

Biledulgerid,  457 

Bir,  or  Beer,  274 

Bird,  a  remarkable  one  for  changing  its  colour  whenever  it 

moults,  410 
Birds-nefts  eaten  as  a  great  delicacy,  153 
Bifnagar,  kingdom  of,  222 
EilTago  iflands,  453 
BifTao,  ifland  of,  452 
Bithynia,  300 
Birzerta,  504 
Black  fta  defcribed,  296 
Blower,  a  fiQi  fo  called,  362 
Blue  mountain  defcribed,  1 1  (. 
Blue  bird,  defcription  of,  361 
Boedtdo,  40J 
Bohol  ifland,   loi 

Bombardment  of  the  city  of  Tripoli,  5  1 3 
Bombay,  215 
Bona,  49 

Bona  Villa,  ifland  of,  450 
Bonlto  defcribed,   182 
Bonzes  in  Lhina,  the  manner  in  which  they  impofe  on  the 

people,  58 
Borneo,  ifland  of,    in  general,  1 21 
Bornou,  province  of,  454 
Ennbra,  273 
Bourbon,  illeof,   352 
BouroiHand,   112 
Bouton  ifland,  ib. 
Bourtry,  427 
Bramins,  1S8 


Baflem  defcribed,  363 

Bratfki  Tartars,  89 

Bravo,   338 

Brava,  iile  of,  450 

Bread-fruit-tree  defcribed,  9; 

Bridges,  extraordinary  ones  of  China,  4; 

Budlo's  religion,   23 

Buffaloes  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  defcribed,  3 57 

Eugia,  495 

Bulam,  ifleof,   453 

Burning  the  dead,  192 

Burfa,  300 

Bafiris,  ruins  of,  321 

Butcher's  ifland,  217 

c. 

CAALEON,  an  inftrnment  ufed  by  thePerfiansin  fmoak> 
ing,  130 
Cachao,  city  and  palaces  of,  148 
CaflVaria,  253 

Proper,  383 

CafFres,  ib. 

Cairo,   Grand,  325 

Old,  lb. 

Caifar,  the  ancient  Csfarea,  297 
Calcutta,  204 
Calicut,  223 
Callimacha,   304 
Calmuc  Tartars,  253 

Calvary,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  upon  that  moun- 
tain defcribed,   293 
Cambaya,   212 

Cambodia,   or  Camboya,   1,4* 
Cambodians,  their  perfons,  drefs,  manners,  &c.  ib. 
Camelcons  defcribed,  299 
Camelopardus  defcribed,  32S 
Camels  of  China,  30 

of  Perfia  defcribed,  228 


356 


Camondog  tree  defcribed,  97 

Camphiretrce,   defcription  of,  3;; 

Canals,  how  cut  in  China,  27 

Canals  of  Egypt,  3 10,  316 

Cananor,  223 

Canara,  province  of,  222 

Canarians,  463 

Canary  iflands,  459 

Cape  city,   378 

Cape  cabbage-plant. 

Cape  Coafl,  424 

Cape-town,  37S 

Cape  Verd  Iflands,  4^0 

Caravans  of  India  defcribed,  180 

Caramania,  296 

Caria,  298 

Cars,  or  Kars,  275 

Carthage,  506 

Car  war,  222 

Cafbin,  235 

Cafpian  fea,  253 

why  it  never  overflows  its  banks,  ib. 

Cafhmire,  province  of,  210 
Caflareen,  507 
CafFia-tree  defcribed,  97 
Cafnagut,  ifland  of,  453 
Caftro,  3C2 
Catacombs  of  Egypt,  320 

rear  Latakia,  287 

Catarafts  of  the  Nile,   309 

Catharine,  St.  convent  of,  on  Mount  Sinsi,  1J9 

Catherineburg,  92 

Cayas,  459 

Cazegut,  ifland  of.  453 

Cebu,  or  Sebou  riv«r,  483 

Celebes,  or  Macaflar  ifland,  lOj 

Ceram  ifland,  1 12 

Ceuta  city,  486 

Ceylon,  ifle  of,  132 

Chalcedon,  300 

Chaldea,   273 

Chaligan,  20j 


Cliamtoan, 
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Chanitours,    354 

Chandawri,   22 ^ 

Chandenagore,   204 

Cnerafoul.  274 

Chcrioon,    town  of,    118 

Chickens,  ths  manner  of  hatching  them  in  Egypt,  317 

Chimsra,  mountain  of,    296 

China-tower,   44 

China  in  genera!,   26 

China-p3per,  how  made,   38 

China-ware,  how  made,  ib. 

Chinefe,  their  drel's.  manners,  cuftoms,  &c.  31 

a  general  charafter  of  them,  61 

Chintaia,  29S 
Chios,   iile  of,  303 
Chirigriguas,   3,4 
Chonofr.,  the  ancient  Colofs,  298 
Chril'tianftiurg,    fort  of,   423 
Chnllobal  dc  la  Laguna,  St.  466 
Cilicia,  zqj 

Cingiaflcs,  their  manners,  cudoms,  fcc.   J33 
Cinnamou-tree,   ib. 
Cinopc,    298 
CircallJan  I'artary,  257 

Claas,    a  generous  unfortunate  Hottento:,  his  hiftory,  36J 
Clizomene,    29S 
Clore-tree  defcribed,    1 1 1 
Cochaquis,  353 
Cochin  China,  153 
Cochin  Chinefe,    ib. 
Cochm  in  iVl  ilabar,    224 
Cocoa-irec  d'.fcribed,   114 
Cxfar^    ,  n   w  Caifar,   297 
CoiTee-ihrub  defcribed,  258 

Coirl^,  Weights,  and  meafures  of  the  Canary  iflands,  479 
'  of  Ceylon,    142 

of  China,  60 

of  Hindoltan,   200 

of  Gambioon,  253 

of  Mocha,   264 

of  Morocco,  491 

of  Sumatra,  231 
— — —  of  Borneo,    1  25 

of  Si<im,    l6q 

ofPerfia,  253 

of  Algiers,  503 

Coletore,  206 

Colchis,  now  Mingrelia,  278 
Colophon,  298 
Colofs,    now  Chonofs,  ib. 
Cjlofius  of  Rhodes,   302 
Commeiido,  kingdom  of,  426 
Comombo,  325 
Comoro  idands,  349 
Concordia,  town  of,  119 
Confucius,   religion  of,  56 
Congo,  empire  of,  383 
Congo  Proper,    38J 

the  manners  and  cudoms  of  the  inhabitants,  387       ■'■ 

Conradlburg  fort,  426 
Conllantina,  province  of,  495 
—————  city  of,  495 
Cora,   305 
Cordomelo,  304 
Cor<:o  in  general,  6; 
Cormantin,   424 
Cormorants  defcribed,  80 

trained  up  to  fiihing,  41 

Coos,  now  Stanchia,   306 

Colo,  408 

Cjtton-fhrub  of  China,   30 

Crane,   defcription  of,  360 

Cranganor,   223 

Crevecoeur  fort,  423 

Cfim  Tartar?,  255 

Cripple-woou-crec,  defcription  of,  355 

Crocodile  of  Egypt  defcribed,   %  1 1 

Cruclft:c,  the  manner  of  trampling  it  under  foot  at  Japan,  20 

Curdillan,   274 

Cyprus,  ide  of,  301  6 


D. 

DACA,  .205 
Dacha,   a  root  much  valued  by  the  Hottentots,  366 
Dahy  Lama,  or  iovereign  pontiff  of  Tibet,  144 
Daman,   215 
Damaquas,  354 
Damalcus,  280 
Dambea,  province  of,  336 
Darnel,   kingdom  of,  443 
Dancaly,  337 

Dancing-girls  of  India,    184 
Dandaghs,  437 
Dangala,   327 

Dante,  a  del'cription  of,  386 
Date-tree  defcribed,    227 
Dauphin  fort   in  Madagafcar,  353 
Dead  fea,  291 
Delli,  202 

Devil's  Hill,  a  mountain  fo  called,  352 
Derne,  diflrii^  and  city,  513 
Deferts  of  Arabia,  259 
Defima  ifiand,  24 
Diamonds  of  Golconda,  20 j 
Diarbec,  274 
Dick's  Cove,  428 

Dipfas,  or  Thirll-ferpcnt,  a  defcription  of,  361 
Diu,   213 

Dogs,  how  fed  in  Kamtfchatka,  79 
Dolphin  defcribed,    1S2 
Dons,  298 
Dorothea  fort,  428 
Drunkennefs,  remarkable  eifefl  of,   iSS 
Dilanmuran,  7; 
Dunquas,  354 
Dubbah  dclcribed,  482 

Ducks,  wild,  an  cxttaordinary  method  of  catching  them,  42 
Dutch  faftories  at  Sumatra,   131 
fadory  at  Japan,  hiftory  of,  24 


EARTH-hog,  defcription  of,  3  eg 
Eartliquakes  in  the  ille  of  TenerifFe,  466 
h-dolio  defcr^b^'d,  361 
Egypt  in  general,  308 

Egyptians,  their  manners,   cuftoais,  kc.  311 
Llephanta  illand,   217 
Elephants  of  Ceylon,  13J 

• of  India,  defcribed,  181,  18; 

a  civeiting  incident  related  of  one  at  Achen,  12S 


Elephantine  illand,   325 

El  Hammah,  513 

Elk,  African,  del'cription  of,   358 

Elmina,  St.  George,  425 

Englifh  fadories  in  Sumatra,   130 

■ the  manner  in  which  they  obtained  the  poflefTion  of 

Surat,  213 
Enfada-tree,  defcription  of,  386 
Ephefus  298 
Erzsrom,  27J 
Efne,  or  Elfenay,  324 
Eturpu  ifiand,  71 
Etfiiopia  in  general,  327 

European  fettlements  from  Madrafs  to  Cape  Comorin,  20* 
Euxine  fea,  296 
Eyraca  Arabic,  273 


FAMAGUSTA,  301 
fanin,  423 
f  ekies  religion,  2  2 
Fernando  Fo,  ifiand  of,   434 
Ferreanah,   506 
Ferro,  ifiand  ef,  471 

Fetiches,  the  manner  in  which  thofe  idols  are  formed,  4:2 
Fetu,  kingdom  of,  424 
fez,  city  of,  485 
Fire,  perpetual,   196 

Fire 
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Fire,  everlafting,  of  Perfia,  244 

Fifliing,  how  praftifcd  in  China,  41 

Fi(h-ponds,  a  finguiar  manner  of  Hocking  them,  41 

flamingo,  defcripdon  of,  360 

Flying  fifli,  182 

Foe,  fed  of,  in  China,  57 

Foleys,  442 

Fonchial,  town  of,  4S0 

Fong-whanc,-ching,   69 

Formofa  ifland,  Cz 

Foro,  418 

Fort  Royal  42  J 

F'ort  Wdliani  in  Bengal,  204 

Fort  St.  George,  200 

Fort  St.  David,  2^9 

Fredericlbiirg,  4:8 

Fuego,  pne  of  the  Cape  Verd  iflands,  450 

Fuertaventura,  ifland  of,  4^9 

G. 

GAFSA.  ^06 
Galatia,  29S 
Gallas,  a  barbarous  nation,  336 
Galiina,  ifland  of,  453 
Gambia  river,  437 
Garnbroon,  252 
Ganges,  river  ot,  179 
Gaoga,  province  of,  45; 
Garrachica,  466 
Gaurcs,  V.  orftiippersof  fire,   196 
Gauroes,  3^4 

Gentooiof  In^ia,  188,   190,  Sec. 
Georgia,  or  Gurgiftan,    277 
Gerizim,  a  mountain  on  which  the  Samaritans  flill  worfliip, 

292 
Germian,  province  of,  298 
Gefula,' kingdom  of,  487 
Gethfemane,  293 
Gilolo  ifland,    1 1  z 
Gingi,  or,  Gingee,   209 
CJio^hies,  their  penances,  194 
(linieng,  how  gathered,  70 
Glutton,  that  animal  defcribed,  78 
Gnat-fnappers  delcribed,  361 
Goa,    220 
Goats  of  feveral  remarkable  kinds  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

defcribed,  359 
Gojam,  province  of,  336 
Goiconda,  20J 
GoldCoaft,  418 
Gold-iifh  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  36^ 

■  of  China,  31 
Golden-hen  of  China  defcribed,   ib. 
Gold-tree,  dcfcription  of,  3^5 
Gomera.  ifland  of,  469 
Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  553 
Gordium,  298 
Goree,  ifland  of,  449 
Guvernment  of  Japan,  iS 

■  — of  the  Arabs,  262 

■  — of  the  Abyllinians,  331 
■     " — of  the  Hottentots,  373 

of  Congo,  395 

i  —  ofLoango,   399 

—  of  Benin,  405 

of  Whidah,    412 


—  of  Morocco,  489 

—  of  Algien,  499 
of  J  ripoli,  5  14 


Graciofa,  ifland  of,  459 

Grin  Canary,  ifland  of,   .;62 

Greek  Chrillians,  a  pious  fraud  annually  performed  by  them, 

294 
Green-peak  defcribed,  361 

Grifgris,  a  kind  of  charm  ufcd  by  the  negroes,  447 
Gum  ifland,  93 
Guinea  in  general,  408 

-; 7  pepper,  del'cription  of  that  flirub,  431 

Gum-Senegai-tree  ilcfcribeJ,  444 
Gurgiftan,  or  Georgia,  277 
Gujarat.  212 


H. 

HACKREF.S,  aremarkalbe  carriage  drawn  by  oxen,  185 
Hainan  ifland,  64 
hair-ferpents,  defcription of,   361 
Halicarnafliis,  298 
Haraamet,   505 

Hart  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  defcribed,  358 
Hawks  ufed  for  hunting  antelopes,  238 
Helena,  ifland  of  St.  432 
Heliopolis,  or  Balbec.  ruins  of,  288 

in  Egypt,  ruins  ot,  3:1 

HefTaquas,   354 

Heykoms,  ib. 

Hiero,  or  Ferro,  ifland  of,  471 

Hir.doftan  in  general,  179 

Hippo,  496 

Hippopotamus,  or  river-horfe,  a  defcription  of,  328 

Hirtory  of  japan,  i5 

of  Chma,  49 

of  the  Molucca  iflands,  108 

of  the  firft  fcttlement  of  Sumatra,  429 

of  Palm)ra,  261 

of  Egypt,  313 

of  Tonquin,   149 

of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  3-7 

of  Congo,   39,- 

of  Whidah,  414 

of  the  ifland  of  Goree,  449 

of  Barbary,   5  i  8 


Hottentots,  country  of,  353 

'heir  perfons,  aiefs,  manners,  cufloms,  &c.  364 

Houfe  ferpent,  362  .     '  " 

Hegley,  204 

Hunting  of  lions,  tygers,  and  elephants,  370 


JABY,  or  Jabah,  427 
Jacatra,  river  of,   1 14 
Jachen,  417 

Jacob  Everfl"on,  a  fifli  fo  called  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
363  *  ' 

Jago,  ifland  of  St.  450 
Jakuti,  the  country  ot,  89 
Jaka  fruit,   134 
JalofFs,  442 
James-fort,  on  the  Gold  Coafl,  423 

on  the  river  Gambia,  440 


Japanefe,  their  drefs,  manners,  cuttoms,  inarria<»es,  &c.  1 1 

[apan  in  general,  6  * 

Japara,  town  of,  1 18 

Java ifland,   113 

iby  river,  76 

Jebilee,  287 

Jedo,  15 

palace  at,   14 

Jemme,  amphitheatre  of,   507 
Jenefai  river,  76 
Jercfalem,  292 

Jcfuits,  the  m,.nner  in  which  they  amufed  the  emperor  of 

China,  42 
India,   179 

Indoftan  in  general,  fee  Hindoftan 
Indus,  river  of,   179 
Johannah,  ifland  of,  345 

its  hillory,  347 

John,  ifland  of  St.  452 

wildernefs  of  St.  293 

Ionia,  298 

Johore,  kingdom  of,   172 

iflands,  ib. 

■—  Lami,  city  of,  ib. 

Jordan  river,  291 
Ifaoria,  297 

Ifchmit,  the  ancient  Nicomedia,  joo 
Ifpahan,  233 

Judea,  orPalefline,  in  general,  290 
Junks  of  China,   48 

Ivory,  a  remarkable  kind  found  in  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
in  Siberia,  76 

K.  KABYLES. 


N 


D 


X. 


K. 

KABYLE^,  their  cuftoms,  manners,  &c.  509 
Kaiiwan,  50^ 
Kilka  Mongols,   74 

river,  ib. 

Kamfki  Tartars,  89 

Kamtlchatka  in  general,  77 

Kanna,  a  root  in  great  elleem  among  the  Hottentots,  366 

Karkangery,   210 

Karical,  ib. 

Kars,  or  Cars,   275 

Kerlen  river,  74 

Keurboom-tree,  defcription  of,   35  c 

Kiam   river,    27 

King  of  Whidah,  raifed  from  poverty  to  the  throne,  412 

Kinn-nla,    province  of,  69 

Kirgeefe  Tartars,  255 

Koopman?,  354 

Korea  in  general,  6j 

Koreki,  the  country  of,   86 

iCouchu,  a  tree  of  China  defcrlbed,  28 

Kunatri   .iland,   71 

Knor-cock  and  Knor-hen  defcribed,  360 

Kuriies,  the  country  of,    85 

Kunlflii  ifiand.-,  71 

L. 

LABYRINTH,  Egyptian,  321 
Ladroneiflands  in  general,  93 
La  ho,   431 

Labor,  province  of,   211 
Lakesjn  China  pioduce  beautiful  flowers,  30 
La  Mfna-fort,  425; 
Lamo,    341 

Lancerota,  ifland  of,  459 
Lantherns,  feaft  of,  in  China  defcribed  ;  with  an  account  of 

its  origin,    37 
Laodicea,  now  called  Latakia,  287 

■ catacoiTibs  at,  ib. 

Laodicea,   298 

Laphao,  town  of,    1  ig 

Latakia,  287 

Lena  river,   76 

I^eopard,  defcription  of,    357 

Lefbos,  ide  of,  302 

Lcfgee  Tartars,   255 

Ley  to  ifland,   101 

Ligor,  173 

Lion,  defcription  of,   357  . 

Lions  of  Barbary  defcribed,  482 

Lion-hill,  a  mountain  fo  called,  353 

Loando,  St.  Paul  de,   384 

Loango,   kingilom  of,    397 

City  of,  401 

Long-torgue,  defcription  of  a  bird  fo  called,  361 

Louio  fort,  444 

Louvo,  166 

Lowbareah,   507 

Luconia,  or  Manilla  ifland,    101 

• taken  by  the  Englifh,  103 

Luxuries  cf  the  Indians,  186 
Lycaonia,   297 
Lycias,  296 
Lydia,  2q8 

M. 

MACASSAR,  city  of,  107 
Machian  ifland,    i  1  i 
IVUdagafcar,  ifland  of,   348 
M.idrafs,  206 
Msonia,  398 

M.idera,  or  Madeira  iflands,  479 
Magaccxa,  33S 
Magnefia,  298 

Malabar,  peculiar  cufloms  of,  210 
Malacca,  '•'■"'"i"'" /^f    ■' 


ingdnm  of,  170 


city  of,    171 

Gi 
170 


Malsguetta,    or  Grain  Coaft, 
Malavans,  126, 


431 


iviaia}anb.  i2u,   170 
Mssciivia  iflands,  225 
Vol.  I 


Maldivians.  their  perfons  and  manners,  22c 

Manati defcribed,    79 

Manchew's  country,  64 

Mandioca  root,  385 

Manfro,  42  j 

Mangalor,  223 

Manilla,  city  of,   102 

Mano,  empire  of,  437 

Marattas,  their  hiftory,  218 

Mar'^eu,  river  of,  483 

Marbuts  of  Mundingo,  448 

Mailborough-fort  in  the  ifle  of  Sumatra,  no 

Martaban,   166  ' 

Mary,  St.  ifle  of,  352 

Mafulipatan,  206 

Mafbate  ifland,   loi 

Maftic,  gum,  how  obtained,  304 

Matarea,   321 

Matthew,  ifland  of  St.  434 

Mauritius,  ifle  of,  352 

Mawry,  or  Mouree,  424 

May,  ifland  of,  450 

Mayotta,  ifland  of,  34; 

Mazagan,  city  of,  486 

Mazenderon,  province  of,  227 

Mecca,  263 

■ the  holy  houfe  there  defcribed,  ib. 

Medio,  or  Mehedia,  505 
Medina,  264 
Meiberg,  407 
Medrofan,  383 
Melinda,  kingdom  of,  339 
city  of,  ib. 


513 


Meliapour,  208 

Montiflelli,  the  ancient  Lycias,  296 

Mequinez,  485 

Mt-rghen,  7 

Meribah,  rock  of,  259 

Mergee,    166,   169 

Mefrata,    diltrift  of, 

Mefla,  city  of,   487 

Mefopotamia,  274 

Miaco,  15 

Miletus,    298 

Mindanao,  city  of,  100 

' ifland,   99 

Mindora  ifland,  loi 
Mines  of  Gefula,  487 
^— —  of  Siberia,  76,  92 
Mingrelia,  278 

—  cufloms,  manners,  and  religion  of  the  inhabitants; 

ib.  ' 

Mirrone-tree,  defcription  of,  386 
Marbuts,  negro  priefts,  447 
Mocha,  264 

Mogul,  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  179 
Moguls,  their  manners  and  cuftoms,   181 
Mohilla,  ifland  of,  34; 
Moluccas,  or  Spice  iflands  in  general,  108 

the  various  fettlements  made  upon  them,  109 

Mambafo,  ifland  and  city  of,  341 
Monafleer,  50J 
Mongalo,   342 
Mongols,  country  of,  72 
Monkies  of  Celebes,   loj 
Monkey- bezoar,  defcription  of,  124 
Monomotapa,  381 
Monomugi,  383 

Moors  of  India,  their  drefs,  manners,  cufloms,  &c. 
Moors,  white,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  398 
Morocco,  kingdom  of,  including  that  of  Fez,  483 
city  of,  484 


.83 


Mofambique,  ifland  of,  342 

city,  343 

Mofl;agan  city,  493 

Mount  Atlas  defcribed,  483 

Mountains,  burning  ones  in  Kamtfchatka,  77 

MufTul,   275 

Mugden,  province  and  city  defcribed,  69 

Mumbo-jumbo,  an  invention  to  frighten  women,  448 

*  ^  Mundingo, 


N 
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Mundingo,  kingdom  of,  441 
Mummies,  Egyptian,  320 
Muflc-roe-buckdefcribed,  30 
Myfia,   300 

Mytelene,  ifland  of,  302 
'  N. 

NABEL,  505 
Nagay  Tartars,  257 
Namaquas,   35; 

Naplefa,  the  ancient  Sycheni,  292 
Kaphta,  fprings  of,   227 
I<Jarea,  or  Enarea,  province  of,  336 
Narim,  gi 
Naffau-fort,  4*4 
Nati,   305 
Natolia,  or  Afia  Minor,  296 

Proper.   297 

Nautilu;,  defcription  of,  363 

Negapatan,  209 

Negroes  ifland,  101 

Ntro  ifland,   113 

Niacavia,  ifle  of,  305 

Nice,  300 

Nicholas,  ifland  of  St.  45  I 

Nicobar  iflands,   1  32 

NicomcOia.  300 

Nicofi  .,301 

Nierghi,   71 

Nile  river,  309 

Nigritia,   434 

Nineveh,    274 

NiolTi  defcribed.  386 

Nubia  in  general,  326 

Nutmeg- tree  defcribed,  112 

OFFRA,  418 
Olivet,  mount,  293 
Olympus,  mount,   300 
Ommirabih,  river  of,  483 

Onoar,  222  .  o 

Opium,  the  manner  of  extrafling  it  from  poppies,  228 
— - — of  India,  20^,  213 
Oran,  city  of,  493 
Orange- fort,  427 

Orchilla-vveed,  defcription  of,  4,9 
Ordeal  triab  in  India,  195 

.. at  Benin,  407 

— — — ^  at  Siam,  165 

Orfa,  274 

Ormus,  ifle  of,  252 

Oroptes,  river  of,  280 

Orotava,  466 

Orula  tree,  134 

Ofacca,   I  5 

Oftiaclc  Tartars,  go 

Oftriches  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  defcribed,  360 

Oxtn  ufed  in  war,  366 

P. 

PADANG,  131 
Pjgod as  defcribed,  216 
Pahan,  kingdom  of,    17} 
Palamboan,  city  of,  ii8 
Paleftine  in  general,  290 
Palicate,  or  Pullicate,  206 
Palnia,  ifland  of,  470 
Palmas,  462 

. Villa  de,  470 

Palmyra,  ruins  of,  defcribed,   2C0 

_ —  hillory  of,  261 

Palm-tree  defcribed,  and  the  manner  of  extrafling  wine 

it,  419 
Pamphylia,  297 

Panay  ifland,  101 

Paper-tree  of  Japan  defcribed,  8 

i  —  how  paper  is  made  from  it,  12 

Paper,  Chinefe,  how  made,  30 

Paphos,    301 

Paragoia,  or  Paragoa  ifland,  101 

Faromufir  ifland,  72 


Perfees,  their  religion,  1 
Patana,  kingdom  uf,  1 
<:"/>  '73 


96 

,2 


Pate,  341 

Patiia,  20; 

Pattens,  nation  of,  defcribed,  210 

Peking,  46 

Pegu,   174     _ 

Peguans,  their  cufloms,  manners,  religion,  kc.  ij6 

Pelican  defcribed,  228 

Pemba,  341 

Pepper  plant  defcribed,   1 26 

Pepper,  Guinea,   defcribed,  431 

Pera,  kingdom  ar.d  capital,   173 

P-;rganius,  3C0 

I'eifia  in  general,    226 

tyranny  ol  its  government,  245 

Ferfepolis,  the  ruins  of  the  ancitnt  palace  of,  defcribed,  235 
Perfians,  theirdrefs,  manners,  and  ciilloms,  22t; 

-    their  religion  and  Japciuiiion,  241 

Pertipoly,  206 

Ph2eiiomenon,  a  remarkable  one  with  refjjeftto  theclimatCOII 

the  different  ride:,  of  the  mountains  or  India,  179 
PhoBnicia,  28S 
Pinladelpli  a,   298 
PhilsB.  ifland  of,  32; 
Philippina,  or  Samar  ifland,  loi 
Philippine  iflands  in  general,   96 
Philips's  tower,  425 
Pholeys,  442 
Phrygia  Major,   298 


from 


•M  uor,  300 


376 


Phyfic.  how  pradtiied  by  the  Hottentots, 

Pike  of   I  eneiifFe,  journey  up  it,  467 

Pilgrims  to  Mecca,  2(33 

Pifangfigs.  defcription  of  the  plant,  35  j 

Pifidia,  297 

Plant,  a  remarkable  one  in  the  ifland  of  Samar,  97 

Piantain-tiee  defcribed,  ib. 

Pockalb,  428 

Pomegranate  ttees,  defcription  of,   355 

Ponditheriy,  208 

Pontus,   298 

Pontus  Cappadocius,  297 

— — Polenioniac,  ib. 

Poolowoy  ifland,  1 13 

Fooloroon  ifland,  ib, 

Popo,  kingdom  of,  408 

Poppy,    remarkable  ciFeft  of  fucking  one,  204 

Porcupine  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  dclcription  of,  359 

Porcupincfnail,  363 

Porto  de  Naos,  45g 

Porto  Santa  Ifland,   4S0 

Prabat,   166 

Princes  ifland,  434 

Printing,  how  pradifed  in  China,  33 

Pruia,   300 

Pullambam,   131 

Pullicat,  or  Pullicate,  226 

Pulo  Aiire,   172 

Condore,   155 

Pi  fang,    172 

■]  imoun,  lb.  \ 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  3 1 7 


OUAQUA,  429 
Queda,  173 
<^  ^en  of  Canara,  her  power,  222 
ofAttinga,    224 


Queen  Anne's  I'ort  in  Guinea,  42  J 
Qniloa,   ifland  of,  342 
Quirimba,  341 
Quoja,  kingdom  of,  437 

R. 

RATS,  remarkable  one?,  79 
Rcakjo,   ^67 
Rattle  moi.fe  defcribed,  360 
RefFu'etree  defcribed,  133 
Rephidim,  plain  of,  2:0 


Revenge, 
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Revenge,  a  very  cruel  one  taken  on  the  Hottentots,  3-8 
Refoluiions  of  Barbary  in  general,  £i8 
Revcilutions  in  Sarat,   214 
R<.inoceros,  delcription  of,  357 
Rhodes,  ifle  of,   302 
city  of,  ib. 


Rliubarb,  the  plantdef  ribed,  30 

Rhumay,  tiiat  tree  del'cribed,  95 

River  horfe  dtfcribed,   328 

Roida,  ifle  of,    316 

Rolltto,  215 

Rubicon,  459 

Ruins  of  Pcrfepolis,  23; 

of  Palmyra,  260 

— —   of  ArVa,  287 

of  Balbec,  283 

of  Hcliopoli;,  321 

ofBufnis,    ib. 

of  thi  celebrated  labyrinth  built  by  the  twelve  kings 

Egypt,  lb.  _ 

of  Autinoopolis,  ib. 

ofTenryia,  322 

— - —  of  Thebej,  ib. 

of  La:apoii=,  52, 

of  Apoiixicj.'olis,  ib. 


QABI,   409 
O  Sabu,  4. 4 
Sadrafs,   zoS 
Saghaiian-jlj,  71 
Sagoire^  defcrioed,  97 
Sa),  iH;  of,  451 
SaiamiS,   301 

Sallee,  or  Sela,  city  of,  486 
Salfeit  ifland,  2l3 
Salvadoie,   St.  350 
Salvage.-,  iflands  of  the,  479 
Sama,  427 

Samaria,  now  S^-baftia,  292 
Samoieda  in  general,  90 
Samos,  ifle  of,   3.'  5 
Santa  Oruz,  town  of,   466 
Sardis,  298 
Sarimpatam,    223 

the  inhabitants  never  kill  in  war,  ib. 

Saumelpour,    205 
Sayd,  or  SiJon,  290 
Scanderoon,  287 
Scherbro  ifland,  43, 

river,  434 

Schiras,  234 

Schamtfchu  ifland,  72 

SciO;   ifle  of,    503 

Scorpions  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,   562 

Sea-bever  defcribed,  80 

Sea-cats  defcribed,  ib. 

Sea-bull,  defcrip;ion  of,  429 

Sea-devil,  defcripcion  of,  ib. 

Sea-flea  defcribed,   362 

Sea-horfe  defcribed,  ib. 

Sea-funs,  defcription  of,  363 

Seals  defcribed,  79 

Sebafla,  the  ancient  Samaria,  292  , 

Sebi,  a  furpriCng  kind  of  beetle  in  Japan,  11 

Seedy  Donde,  fanftuary  of,  506 

Sslinga  river,  75 

Senegal  river,  443 

Senna-tree  defcribed,  227 

Sennar,   327 

Serpent  ftiU  worfliipped  in  Egypt,  321 

Serpents  worlhipped  at  Whidah,  414 

dancing  of  India,  190 

Serpeot-ftone,   362 

Seftos,   river  of,  432 

Severndroog,  fortrefs  of,  219 

Seze,   a  fruit  peculiar  to  China,  defcribed,   27 

Sham,  the  ancient  Damafcus,  289 

Shantar  iflands,  71 

Shark  defcribed,  182 

Sheep  with  large  tails,  281 


Sherlkel,  494 

Ships  and  boats  of  various  kinds  how  built  in  Japan,  14 

Shoegoole,  an  animal  ufed  in  hunting,  181 

Slam,    kir.gcom  of,  156 

City  of,  161  ■ 

— king  of,  his  power  and  infolence,  if  3 

Siamefe,  their  perlbns,  drefs,  manners,  culloms.  Sec.  Ic8 

Siba  river,  75 

Siberia  in  ge  eral,  76 

Sibu,  or  Cibou  ifland,  lot 

Sidon,  or  Sa)  d,  290 

Sidra,  gulph  of,   512 

Sierra  Leoiia,  434 

■ —  river  of,  436 

Silk  cotton-tree  defcribed,   126 

Silk-worms,  how  treated  in  China,   39 

Sillebar,  130 

Siiver-fiflicf  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  363 
of    Sinai,  mount,  defcribed,   259 

Smcapour,    172 

Smdy,  province  of,   211 

Sintos  religion,  120 

Sky-rockets,  remarkable  ones  of  Pegu,  17; 

Slaves,  how  treated  on  the  flave  coall,  418 

Smyrna,  299 

Socotra,   ^38 

Sofala,  343 

the  manner  in  which  it  became  fubje(fl  to  the  Poftu- 

guefe,  344    . 

Sorrowful  tree,   221 

Spiders  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  362 

Sonquas,  354 

Spoon-bill  defcribed,  360 

Stanchio,  ifle  of,   306 

Star-fi(h  defcribed,   363 

Stingbing  em,  defcription  of,  330 

Stink-wood-tree  defcription  of,   jjj 

Stone- braffem,  defcribed,  363 

Suaquam,  337 

Sucking-fifh   defcribed,    183  v 

Suconda,  427 

Sumatra  ifland,   125 

Sur,   province  of,  487 

the  ancient  Tyre,  290 

Surat,   213 

Surgery,'  how  praftifed  by  the  Hottentots,  376 

Surgut,  91 

Surillan,  province  of,  2S0 

Sus,  river  of,  484 

Sula,  or  Soofa,   50J 

Suffaquas,   3153 

Sychem,   new  Naplofa,  292 

Syria,  280 

Syriam,   175 


T. 


TABLE  Hill,  a  mountain  fo  called,  333 
Tabor,  mount,  296 
Tocat,  the  Neocefarea  of  the  ancients,  297 
Tafilet,  kingdom  and  city  of,  487 
Tagoaft,  or  Tagoft,  ib. 

Talapoins,   the  rules  of  that  religious  order,   l66 
Tallow-tree  defcribed,  28 
Tangier,  city  of,  486 
Tanjore,  209 
Targa,  province  of,  454 
Tartary,    233  •* 

Tatta,  212 
Tarudant  city,   487 
Tavan,  that  fowl  defcribed,  98 
Tea-lbrub  of  Japan  defcribed,  8 
Tea,  how  prepared  in  Japan,    13 
Tea-fliraBs  of  China,  29 
Tchukotfkoi,  the  country  of,   87 
Tedfi,  487 

Tentyra,  ruins  of,  322 
Teflis,  277 
Tegapatan,  224 
Tillicherry,   223 
J  Temple,  a  remarkable  one  cut  in  arock,  217 


Temples 


'J 


I 
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Temples  of  Tunis,  507 

Tenacerin,  166 

TeneritTe,  ifland  and  pike  of,  465 

Tenez  city,  494 

Terfilt,  river  of,  483 

Ternate  ifland,  1 1 1 

Terra  de  Natal,  380 

TefTut,  4S7 

Tetuan,  city  of,  486 

Tcufera,  4^8 

Thebes,    ruins  of,   322 

Thomas,  St.  208 

Thome,   ifland  of  St.  434 

Thyatira,  298 

Tibet  in  general,   145 

Great  and  Little,  ib. 

Tigra,   province  of,   335 

Timor  illand,   1 19 

Tipra,    kingdom  of,   177 

Tinian  ifland,  94 

Tiroumale  Ra\anPatuam,  2'o 

Tirtere,  province  of,  49+ 

Tobacco,  the  Hottentots  fond  of  it,  36; 

Toboliki,  91 

Tokorary,   or  Tokorado,  427 

Tombut,  the  kingdom  of,  457 

Tomfkoy,  9 1 

Tonquin  in  general,  146 

Tonquinufe,  their  manners,  cudoms,  &c.   147 

Tooth  Coall,  428 

Torpedo,  defcription  of,  362 

Tranqucbar,  209 

Trebiibnd,  297 

Tree  continually  dropping  water,  479 

Tree,  ferpent,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  361 

Tremefen,  province  and  city  of,  492 

Tr^-3  Puntas,  Cape,  428 

Trichinopoly,   209 

Tripoli,  kingdom  of,  including  thatofBarca,  511 

Tripoli,    or  Tripolisof  Syria,  288 

Truy,  no  remains  of  it  left,  300 

Tfitfikar,  province  of,   71 

Tula  river,  74 

Tumen,   91 

Tunkufi,  the  country  of,  88 

Tunis,  kingdom  of,  505 

city  of,   504 

Tunifcens,  their  cufloms,  manners,  &c.  507 

Turkomania,  or  Arminia  Major,  275 

Turky  in  Afia,  265 

Turkifli  ladies,  266 

Turks,  their  manners,   cufloms,   &c.  267 

• their  religion,  272 

Twi  river,  75 
Tydore  ifland,    iii 
T}ger  delcribed,  73 

of  the  Cape  o/Good  Hope,  358 

Tyre,  called  by  the  Turks  Sur,  290 


U. 

VALLEY  of  fait,  285 
Van,  275 
Varnifli-tree  of  Japan,  8 

■  —  of  China,  28 
Virzimbers,  their  manners  and  cudomt,  351 
Ujin,  that  river  defcribed,    8 
Verd  (Cape)  iflands,  450 
Vincent,  ifle  of  St.  451 
Vintain  fatlory,  440 
Vifiapour,  220 
Vizagapatam,  206 
Utica,    ;c6 
Volcanos  in  Japan,  7 
Volcano  in  the  ifle  of  Lancerota,  459 
Volillb,   3C4 
Urbs,  orTuberbs,  505 
Ufljec  Tartary,  255 
Ufuri  rivtr,  70 
Urilc  defcribed,  81 
Urupe  iflands,  71 

W. 

WALL,  a  remarkable  one  in  China,   44 
WedenburLii,  fort  of,  426 
Wc  rkbotauria,    mountains  o(,  76 
Wbidah     kinj.'dom  of,   409 
Whirlpools  near  Japan,  6 
White  ivax-tree  of  Ctiina  defcribed,  28 
Wi  derncfs  of  St.  J'hn,  295 

V/olves  of  tiie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  defcription  of,  3,8 
Women  burning  themfclvea  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  haf- 
.  bands,  192 

their  rebellicr  a^ainft  their  hufbands  as  great  a  crime 

as  Afiatic  tyranny  over  their  wives,  239 
Worral,  defcription  of,  310 

X. 


X 


OIO,  or  Solo  iflands,  101 
Y. 


7  ELLOW  fifli  of  Ch;iia  defcribed,  31 


river,   27 


York  ifland,-  432 

Z. 

ZAARA  in  general,  454 
Zanaga,  p'ov;ni.e  of,  454 
Zoiit,iiebar,   339,  341 
Zara,    or  Zjara,   1, 1  3 
Zebra  difcrvicd  328 
Ztg:.ti-,  that  plant  defcribed,  78 
Zeita,  337 

Ziiigana,  defcription  of,  429 
Zocotra,   338 

Zowan,  mountain  and  town  of,  503 
Zuenziga,  province  of,  454 
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